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HAD  II  A  I 

• 

HABAKKUK  (H.  one  who  folds  his  hands),  the  king  of  Israel  had  difficult  to  pat  down 

a  prophet  to  whom  is  ascrihed  the  oomposi-  (z.  6,  seq.). 

tion,  in  three  chapters,  which  in  the  Bible  HADADBIMMON,  a  town  in  the  plain 

stands  with  hid  name  (i.  1).    Of  his  history  Megiddo,  where  took  place  the  unsuocessftd 

nothing  certain  is  known.    Jewish  tradition  battle  of  Josiah  against  the  Egyptians,  in 

represents  that  his  abode  was  at  Bethsachar,  which  that  ezceUent  monarch  received   a 

in  the  territory  of  Simeon,  and  that  he  him-  mortal  wound   (2  Kings  xziiL  29 ;  comp. 

self,  after  the  destraction  of  Jerasalem  by  Zech.  xii.  11). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  was  carried  to  Babylon,  HADRACH,  a  district  which,  with  proba- 

where  he  had  intercourse  with  Daniel.  bly  a  city  of  the  same  name,  lay  on  the  east 

His  brief  work  may  be  referred  to  a  short  of  Damascus  (Zech.  ix.  1). 

time  before  the  first  iuTasion  of  the  Assy-  HAGAR     See  Abbaham  (i.  11). 

rians,  who  appear  here,  as  hitherto,  person-  HAGARENES,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned 

ally  unknown  to  the  Israelites  (i.  &— 10).  in  Ps.  Ixzxiii.  6,  in  union  with  other  tribes 

This  would  fix  the  piece  in  the  reign  of  Je-  of  the  same  people,  and  whom  we  may  con- 

hoiakim,  dr.  610  A.G.     Its  contents  refer  elude  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  descendants 

to  the  approaching  inrasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Hagar  (Gen.  zzy.  12).    The  same  tribe 

of  Jud^,  whose  ruin  at  the  hand  of  the  appears  to  be  meant  in  1  Chron.  t.  10, 19, 

Chaldees  he  knows  and  declares  to  be  near.  seq.  under  the  modified  name  Hagarites, 

That  ruin  is  described  as  the  result  of  na-  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Reuben,  by  whom 

tional  wickedness.    Those  who  were  instru-  they  were  defeated  and  expelled  from  their 

ments  in  God's  hand  for  the  punishment  of  territory. 

his  guilty  people  were  themselves,  on  ac-  IIAGGAI  (H.  one  who  observes  a  festival  J, 

count  of  their  own  guilt,  to  be  punished  and  the  earliest  prophet  after  the  captivity,  from 

overthrown.    These  subjects  are  embraced  whom  we  have  a  collection  of  short  oracles 

in  chapters  Land  ii., which,  forming  a  com-  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 

plete  whole,  justify  God's  dealings  with  trans-,  under  Zerubbabel,  on  the  return  of  the  first 

gresaors.    Chapter  iii.  is  a  separate  piece,  colony  from  Babylon.    The  writing,  which 

bearing  the  name  of  <  a  prayer  of  Habak-  has  several  distinct  notices  of  time,  is  to  be 

kuk,'  which  in  point  of  beauty  may  endure  referred  to  the  period  of  Darius  Hystaspis 

comparison  with  David's  odes,  and  was  re-  (ctr.  620  A.C.).-  'Owing  to  the  interference 

ceived  by  the  Jews  into  the  collection  of  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  indifference  of 

poetry  used  in  the  temple-service.  the  Jews,  who  employed  all  their  zeal  in 

A  tone  of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  anxiety  pre-  building  houses  and  mansions  for  them- 

vails  in  Habakkuk,  who,  labouring  to  un  selves,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  was 

derstand  present  and  coming  events,  throws  suffered  to  lie  neglected ;  when  Haggai  and 

open  his  heart  to  the  reader.    Two  things,  Zechariah  came  forward  to  awaken  the  peo- 

however,  are  to  him  very  clear,  namely,  that  pie  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  aid  Zemb- 

sin  and  suffering  are  yoke-fellows,  and  that  babel  in  forwarding    the  important  work 

'  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith ;'  that  is,  shall  (comp.  Ezra  v.).    Chap.  ii.  6-^9  contains  a 

in  the  midat  of  calamities  be  preserved  of  remarkable  promise  of  success  on  the  efforto 

God,  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity  (ii.  4).  to  ^hich  Haggai  endeavours  to  rouse  the 

Parts  of  (he  piece  are  of  great  force  and  people.    This  promise,  which  refers  to  Ze- 

beauty  (i.  6 — 10, 12, 13 ;  ii.  18 — ^20 ;  iii.  2 —  rubbabel.  Rabbi  Akiba  and  most  Christian 

7, 17 — 19).   The  language  employed  for  the  commentators  apply  to  the  Messiah, 

expression  of  the  prophetfs  ooxifidence  in  No  trustworthy  information  has   come 

God  (iiL  17,  18)  has  become  a  sacred  and  down  to  us  respecting  Haggai,  the  preser- 

appropriate  formulary  of  high  and  abiding  vation  of  whose  short  composition  affords  a 

trust.  striking  instance  of  the  longevity  of  human 

HADADEZEB,  a  king  of  Zobah  in  Syria,  thoughte  when  Uiey  relate  to  great  religious 

whose  kingdom  was  subdued  by  David  (2  and  social  realities,  and  are  expressed  in  a 

Sam.  viii.  8 — 8),  a  conquest  which  ooea-  manner  befitting  those  important  snbjecte. 

ik0««d'a  transjordanic  confederacy  which  HAIL  (T.,  Ger.  hagel}^  rain  frozen  in 
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falling  tlirongfa  the  Atmosphere,  18  in  Pales-  Osbom  ('Ancient  Egypt')  has  from  the 
tine  not  common,  but  often  very  destmotive  Egyptian  monuments  shown  that  seTeral  of 
(Josh.  X.  II.  Ps.  xTiii.  12;  comp.  Exod.  the  Canaanitish  nations  shaTsd  some  part 
ix.  18,  teg.,  and  Ps.  IxxniL  47,  48).  Its  de-  of  the  head.  The  Znxim  shared  the  back 
atmetiveness  is  implied  in  the  fignratiTO  use  of  the  head ;  the  Moabites  of  Rabbah  shaved 
of  the  word,  which  is  connected  with  '  over-  the  forehead  half  way  to  the  crown;  the  Hit- 
flowing  rain,  fire,  and  brimstone,'  to  signify  tites  closely  shaved  the  beard,  moostaches, 
Ood's  punishments  on  a  guilty  nation  (Ezek.  and  eye-brows ;  they  also  shaved  a  square 
xiii.  11 ;  xzxyiiL22).  The  term  *  hail  stones'  place  just  above  the  ear,  leaving  Uie  hair  on 
(in  the  Hebrew,  literally, '  stones  of  hail,'  the  side  of  the  face  and  the  whkkers,  which 
Is.  zxx.  30),  denotes  hail  of  an  extraordi-  hung  down  in  a  long  plaited  lock, 
nary  size.  •  John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  of  ca- 

HAIB.  A  thick  and  long  head  of  hair  mels'  hair,  which,  unlike  some  other,  was 
was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  accounted  obviously  coarse  (Matt  iii.  iv.  Mark  L  0). 
ornamental  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25,  26.  Ezek.  xvi.  The  hair,  according  to  Chardin  on  1  Sam. 
7),  and  probably  a  token,  if  not  a  source,  of  xxv.  4,  is  not  shorn  from  the  camels  like 
strength  (Judg.  zvi.  17).  Hence  the  rich  wool  firom  sheep;  but  they  pull  off  this 
and  eminent,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  woolly  hair,  which  the  oamels  are  disposed 
had  their  hair  artistically  dressed  and  oiled  in  a  sort  to  cast  oi!^  as  many  other  creatures 
(Judg.  zvi.  IS.  2  Kings  ix.  30.  Cant.  iv.  1).  change  their  coats,  yearly.  The  hair  is  made 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2).  Long  and  ornamental  hair  into  cloth  now.  Modem  dervishes  wear  such 
became  a  sign  of  effeminacy  and  moral  weak-     garments. 

ness  (1  Cor.  xi.  14.  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Pet  iiL  Campbell,  the  poet,  mentions  a  tent  of 
3).  The  hair,  however,  in  a  hot  country  camds'-hair  doth  which  he  saw  in  the  king- 
might  interfere  with  personal  cleanliness ;  dom  of  Algiers.  It  was  twenty-five  feet  in 
on  which  account  the  priests  and  Levites,  on  diameter  and  very  lofty, 
being  inaugurated,  were  required  to  have  HALL,  COMMON,  is,  in  Matt  xxvii.  27, 
tfaeirhair  cut,  as  symbolical  of  parity  (Numb,  the  rendering  of  the  Latin  word  (in  Greek 
Tiii.  7).  With  a  similar  import,  as  well  as  letters)  prtftmutn,  which  is  elsewhere  trans- 
to  promote  his  cure,  the  leper  was  to  have  lated  *hall  of  judgment'  (John  xviii.  28), 
his  hair  cut  off  (Lev.  xiv.  8,  9).  During  the  and  '  palace'  (Philipp.  i.  13).  In  Mark  xv. 
period  of  service,  the  priests  were  not  to  10,  the  Latin  prctcrtum  is  retained.  The 
shave  their  heads  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  prastorinm,  firom  pmtor,  properly  signified 
grow  long ;  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads  tlie  general's  tent  in  a  camp.  As  the  word 
(Eiek.  xliv.  20;  comp.  Numb.  vi.  6).  Com-  pnstor  was  used  of  magistrates  who  admi- 
plete  shaving  of  the  head  was  probably  rare,  nistered  justice,  f  jr  example  the  govemorB 
since  a  bald  head  attracted  special  notice  of  provinces,  so  prstorium  came  in  general 
(2  Kings  ii.  23),  and  was  an  object  of  con-  to  signify  the  residence  of  such  officers  (John 
tempt ;  the  rather  because  leprosy  occa-  xvili.  28,  33  ;  xix.  9).  The  word  was  trans- 
sioned  the  loss  of  the  hair.  As  long  and  ferred  to  the  camp  of  the  prstorian  cohort, 
decorated  hair  was  an  accompaniment  of  and  so  was  applied  to  the  oamp  before  the 
ioy,  so  shaving  of  the  beard  and  the  head  pnetorium  of  Pilate  (Matt  xxvlL  27.  Mark 
was  a  sign  of  grief  (Jer.  xli.  5.  Esek.  v.  1).     xv.  10). 

Cutting  the  hair  of  males  became  so  custo-  The  Roman  procurators  or  governors  who 
mary,  that  it  was  a  distinction  of  sex;  which  ordinarily  dwelt  at  Cssarea,  when  they  came 
made  Paul  speak  strongly  of  those  men  who  to  Jerusalem,  chose  for  their  reddenoe  a 
wore  long  hair  (1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15).  In  later  pdace  built  by  Herod  (Acts  xxiii.  30)  near 
days,  shaving  the  head  of  males  has  become  the  upper  city,  and  forming  part  of  Fort  An- 
a  general  custom ;  so  that  hairdressers  have  tonia,  where  lay  the  Boman  cohort  that  kept 
to  do  more  with  the  head  than  the  beard,  the  Jewish  capital  in  subjection.  The  greater 
The  Orientals,  therefore,  say  that  Europeans  part  of  this  '  band '  was  drawn  up  in  the 
have  the  head  of  women,  since  the  latter  camp  for  the  political  purpose  of  witnessing 
shave  the  beard  and  let  the  hair  of  the  head  the  ignominious  derision  of  '  the  king  of 
grow.  The  modem  custom  of  shaving  the  the  Jews'  (Matt  xxvii.  26 — 28). 
head  is  connected  with  that  of  wearing  on  HAM,  from  a  Hebrew  woM  signifying 
it  folds  of  rich  and  heavy  clotli,  for  the  heat  *  hot,'  unless  it  should  be  thought  tliat  it  is  a 
of  the  climate  renders  turbans  and  long  hair  Hebrew  form  of  Chemi,  the  Egyptian  name 
oppressive.     See  Head.  for  Egypt,  appears  in  the  table  of  nations 

It  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  (Gen.  x.)  as  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
round  the  comers  of  the  head,  or  mar  (pluck  and  the  progenitor,  among  others,  of  Mixraim, 
up  or  destroy)  the  comers  of  the  beard  (  Lev.  another  appellation  for  Egypt,  and  is  account- 
xiz.  27).  This  prohibition  was  doubtless  ed  to  represent  Africa.  InPs.lxxviii.51,'the 
intended  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  yield-  land  of  Ham '  is  certainly  Egypt  The  po- 
ing  to  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca-  pulation  of  Egypt,  if  viewed  in  connection 
naan,  lest,  becoming  like,  tbey  might  be  of  with  Biblical  statements,  occasions  great 
them  (see  Jer.  iz.  26,  marg. ;  xxv.  21 — ^23).     ethnographical  difllcoltiea.    The  cultivated 
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Egyptians  and  GushiteA  (Ethiopians)  must  from  letters  (*  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spi- 

in  very  early  times  hare  been  ^similar  to  rit  giveth  life.*  2  Cor.  iii.  0 ;  oomp.  Bom.  ii. 

the  Negro  race.  ^d),  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  preaching  of 

HAMAN.     See  Esthib.  the  word  of  life,  which  in  Jesus  Christ  re- 

HAMATH,  sumamed  *the  great'  (Amos  deems  believers  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
vi  2),  a  distingoished  city  of  Syria,  on  the  (Oal.  iii.  18).  In  the  apocryphal  book  To> 
north-eastern  side  of  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii.  3),  bit  (v.  3 ;  ix.  5),  the  same  word  is  used  to 
on  the  riyer  Orontes,  was  in  *  the  olden  time'  denote  a  bill  or  account  of  money  due,  a 
the  residence  of  Syrian  kings,  of  whom  one,  sense  which  throws  light  on  its  application 
namely  Toi,  came  into  friendly  relations  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  a  list  or 
with,  if  he  did  not  become  tributary  to,  Da-  schedule  of  obligations.  Comp.  Luke  xtI. 
▼id  (2  Samuel  viii.  9,  «eg. ;  comp.  1  Chron.  6,  where  grammaia,  *  writings,'  is  the  word 
ziii.  5.  1  Kings  viii.  65.).  In  the  latter  pas-  used.  The  thus  highly  estimated  inde- 
sage,  Hamath  appears  as  the  northern,  while  pendence  of  Christianity  on  dead  letters 
'  &e  river  of  £gypf  is  the  southern  boundary  necessarily  postponed  the  time  when  its 
of  Solomon's  dominions.  Comp.  Amos  vi.  doctrine  and  facts  were  committed  to  writ- 
14,  where  by  *  the  river  of  the  wilderness '  ing,  at  least  in  so  express  and  fonnal  a 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  is  meant  In  £zek.  manner  as  is  implied  in  the  composition  of 
^IviL  1(5,  20,  Hamath  is  given  as  a  north-  histories.  But  the  very  A«/iBtles  which  con- 
western  limit  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Is-  veyed  those  indirect  reproaches  against  a 
rael;  with  which  agrees  the  fact,  that  In  Gen.  religion  in  letters,  became  the  germ  of  a  re- 
z.  18  the  Hamathite  is  placed  with  the  de-  ligious  literature  by  far  the  richest  as  well  as 
Bcandants  of  Canaan.  Hamadi  became  sub-  most  precious  of  all  others,  whose  only  great 
ject  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24;  comp.  Jer.  defect  now  is  found  to  be  a  want  of  imme- 
xlix.  23).  From  the  Syro -Macedonian  king,  diate  connection  with  the  first  days  of  the 
Antiochns  Epiphaues,  it  received  the  Greek  planting  of  the  gospel.  That  literature,  under 
name  of  Eplphania,  which  it  retains  with  its  the  guidance  of  Providence,  came  into  exist- 
original  appellation.  In  the  period  of  the  ence  at  the  bidding  of  circumstances.  Paul's 
Arabian  dominion  it  had  princes  of  its  own,  churches  required  instruction  and  correc- 
ofwhom  was  one  of  therenowned  geographers  tion;  tlierefore  he  wrote  epistles.  For  the 
and  historians,  namely,  Abulfeda.  The  place,  conversion  of  large  masses  of  the  world,  ur- 
still  considerable  in  virtue  of  its  commerce,  guments  in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of 
is  the  centre  of  a  Turkish  government.  Jesus  were  needed,  different  in  character, 

HAND,  THE,  was  laid  under  the  thigh  in  like   those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 

giving  a  pledge  or  taking  an  oath  (Gen.  xxiv.  hence  the  gospels. 

2 ),  and  given  as  a  token  of  good  faith  (2  Kings  Christianity  was  thus  consigned  to  letters, 
z.  15)  or  surrender  (2  Chron.  xxx.  8).  In  sa-  These  compositions  were  literally  handwrit- 
crifices,  the  hand  was  put  on  the  head  of  tlie  ings,  or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  ma- 
animal  in  order  to  indicate  and  offer  it  (Exod.  nuscripts.  Such  manuscripts,  as  proceeding 
xxix.  10.  Lev.  L  4).  Laying  on  of  hands,  from  their  authors,  may  be  called  autographs; 
AS  offering  the  person  to  the  service  of  Je-  as  transcribed  by  others  from  the  originals, 
hovah,  was  practised  in  the  inauguration  of  apographs  or  copies.  A  manuscript  is  an 
civil  officers  (Numb.  xxviL  18)  and  Levites  autograph,  whether  written  by  the  author  or 
(viii.  10).  Jesns  signified  the  gift  of  his  an  amanuensis.  The  ancients  seldom  wrote 
Uessing  by  laying  on  his  hands  (Matt.  xix.  their  treatises  with  their  own  hands,  but  die- 
13).  Thia  custom  was  observed  by  the  apos  tated  them  to  others,  called  *  swift  writers,' 
ties  in  appointing  to  offices  in  the  church  '  fair  writers,'  or  simply  '  book  writers.'  In 
(Aeta  vL  6.  1  Tim.  v.  22).  Washing  of  this  way,  probably,  a  great  part  of  the  books 
ihe  hands  was  required  to  purify  from  Levi-  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  (Bom. 
tical  defilement  (Lev.  XV.  11),  and  of  priests  xvi.  22.  Gal.  vi.  11).  At  first,  all  manu- 
before  they  performed  their  duties  (Exod.  scripts  were  autographs ;  now,  in  all  proba- 
xxz.  19).  It  was  an  indication  of  being  bility,  all  are  apographs,  for  we  have  no  evi- 
pore  from  human  blood  (Dent  xxL  6 — 8).  dence  that  the  originals  have  been  preserved. 
hence  the  phrase, '  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  With  the  progress  of  the  gospels  apographs 
innocency'  (Ps.  xxvi.  6.  Matt,  zxvii.  24.  were  multiplied  till  they  became  very  nu- 
1  Tim.  ii.  H).  After  the  captivity,  arose  the  merous,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  copies 
practice  of  washing  the  hands  before  meat  increased  and  spread  on  every  aide.  Manu- 
(Matt  XV.  2,  20.  Luke  xi.  38).  scripts,  whether  originals  or  copies,  com- 

HANDWBITING,  a  verbally  exact  En-  prised  either  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
giiah  rendering  of  the  Greek  original,  eheiro'  New  Testament  Such  as  comprised  por- 
grapkon,  which  in  Latin  is  manuteriptutn^  tions  came  first  into  existence.  They  con- 
denoting  that  which  is  written  by  tlie  hand,  sistecl  of  one  letter  or  one  gospel,  or.iu  each 
The  word  is  employed  by  Paul  (Col.  ii.  14)  case,  of  more  than  one.  At  an  early  period 
to  aignii^  the  Mosaic  law,  '  the  handwriting  the  Christian  writings  were  read  in  the 
of  ordinancea  that  was  against  us,'  in  con-  church  assemblies,  for  which  purpose  they 
tradistinetion  to  Christianity,  taught  apart  were  divided  into  portions,  containing  either 
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■deet  passages  which,  when  put  together, 
received  the  common  name  of  Leetionarium, 
or  Reader ;  and  if  it  contained  the  gospels, 
Evangeliariutn ;  if  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
Epiitolart,  Often,  the  sereral  parts  follow 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  publicly 
read.  Such  Beaders  arose  in  the  Latin 
church  in  the  fifth,  in  the  Greek  in  the 
eighth  century.  The  manuscripts  were  tran- 
scribed with  great  care  and  diligence,  and 
transmitted  from  hand  to  hand,  bom  church 
to  church,  and  from  tLQe  to  age.  At  first, 
transcription  was  the  work  of  pious  indivi- 
duals ;  afterwards,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  religious  houses,  in  most  of 
which  was  set  apart  a  Scriptorium,  or  Writ- 
ing-room, in  which  the  transcription  of 
MSS.  was  systematically  carried  on.  The 
conscientious  care  bestowed  on  this  impor- 
tant task  secured  the  copies  from  deprmva- 
tion;  and  we  have  etery  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  only  some  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  MSS.  have  not  suffered  firom  intentional 
falsification.  These  precious  documents 
were  thus  preserved  in  and  by  writing  till 
the  revival  of  letters,  when  they  were  brought 
forth  out  of  the  dusty  repositories  in  which 
tliey  had  very  long  and,  in  later  ages,  too 
qnietly  lain,  and  shortly  after  the  invention 
of  printing  were  happily  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  by  being  consigned  to  the  custody 
of  the  press.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  ordinary  Greek  text,  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  all  modem  criti- 
cism, might  not  with  advantage  be  super- 
seded by  one  to  be  immediately  obtained 
from  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  existence, 
which  represent  a  state  of  Uie  writings  more 
nearly  approaching  to  the  originals. 

For  writing  materisls  the  New-Testament 
authors  used  Egyptian  paper  (2  Jolm  L2), 
and  the  letter-writers  a  finer  kind,  patronised 
by  the  emperor  Augustas,  whidi  was  very 
perishable.   At  a  later  period,  the  New  Tes- 


tament was  written  on  skins  of  animals^ 
Parchment,  as  being  costly,  was  rarely  used. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  cotton-paper,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  our  ordinary  linen-paper, 
came  into  use.  The  original  writers  appear 
to  have  written  without  separation  of  words* 
accents,  or  punctuation,  and  without  any  di- 
vision of  the  text  into  sections  or  chapters. 
The  subject-matter  was  arranged  in  a  co- 
lumnar form,  in  a  character  which  resem- 
bled the  Greek  inscriptions  on  stone,  only 
somewhat  rounder  in  form.  The  written 
leaves  were  rolled  together.  The  inconve- 
nience of  these  rolls  gave  rise  to  bound 
books,  not  unlike  our  own.  Still  the  old 
characters  held  iheir  place,  as  well  as  tlie 
distribution  of  the  matter  in  columns.  By 
degrees  the  former  lost  their  stifihess  and 
perpendicularity,  till  at  length,  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  current  hand  became  general,  and 
the  larger  letters  were  kept  for  ornamental 
eodiees  or  books.  About  the  same  period, 
omamente  of  various  kinds,  as  painted  ini- 
tials and  gilding,  became  fashionable.  The 
Ghreek  characters  of  the  existing  MSS. 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  large 
and  the  small.  The  latter  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cursive  or  rapid  hand.  The 
former  were  used  for  works  of  greater  pre- 
tension :  they  are  called  uncial,  and  in  form 
are  square  or  round.  The  older  are  square, 
upright,  and  without  junction  with  each 
oUtier.  Care  and  labour  were  on  special  oc- 
casions lavished  on  MSS.,  the  letters  being 
formed  in  gold  or  silver,  on  vellum  stained 
with  purple.  This  specimen  of  ancient 
writing  is  a  fao-simUe  of  a  portion  of  the 
famous  Codex  Purpureo-Argei<teus,  or  Pur- 
ple Silver  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  referred  to  the  fifth 
century,  thoagh  so  early  an  age  may  be 
questioned.  The  words  are  found  in  the 
Greek  of  John  xiv.  0. 
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II  wUl  be  noticed  that  there  *k  no  ioLer- 
nla  beCween  citbcr  the  word*  or  tbe  leiten, 
ind  the  lina*  an  fonned  iadepeodenti;  of 
the  aense.  Nor  are  the  lenen  of  ■  imirortu 
aiu  and  ahupt,  thoogfa  a  mineral  similariij 
praTaQa.  The  two  Iial  letKni  in  the  firat 
line  are  an  ibbreriation  for  Jtmi. 

Of  the  cnniTe  or  numing  hand  Ihe  reader 
inr^  itod^  Iha  following,  a  fae-aEmile  of  [he 
beginning  of  Sfark'a  Qiupel,  one  of  tbs  gemi 
of  the  HarleiiD  Libraij  in  the  British  Hn- 
(cniD.     The  MS.  waa  written  at  Borne  bf 
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one  John,  aprieit,  and  oonpteled  on  the 
asih  of  April,  1478,  as  ippean  bj  ■  note  oa 
the  laat  page.  It  conaieta  of  the  fonr  goa. 
pell,  each  preeeried  bj  a  table  of  seotione, 
written  in  red  ink.  Each  goipet  hu  at  ita 
commeneemeul  a  Ggnre  of  iu  respectiTe 
CTangeliat,  and  the  flnl  page  of  each  goapel 
ii  beantitOllj  iltnminated  with  an  elegonUj. 
designed  heading  and  m.  large  colonrad  ini- 
tial letter,  aniainented  with  beantifnl  and 
delicate1j-drawn  arabeaqne*. 


Id  this  speeimrn  there  are  on  certain 
letters  maA*  termed  aeoenls;  laige  points 
alio  denote  dirinDni,  which  dinsions  are 
according  to  the  Hnse. 

The  wont  at  intenals  eanaed  the  worde  to 
be  diffemstlj  divided,  and  diipnteswere  car- 
ried on  tetpeeting  the  right  separation  of  the 
aentencea.  Itwas  adifflimlt  task  far  araader 
to  read  the  Bible  intalligiblj  in  Ihe  pnblio 
Buemblies  while  it  was  wttbont  anj  marlis 
of  distinction  ;  for  prirate  nading  alio  some 
aasiitaace  was  desirable.    On  this  acooimt 

nPEZBTTAX  VB.*khVTrS  E'INAI 

Sa«POKAS 

■rriAINONTAS  THt  niZTBI 

THi  'APAnHi 

npssmriAAs  'QZArnix 

'EN  KATArrHHATI  'IBPOnPEnEIZ 

HB  AIAB0A0T2 

HH  <nNO(  DOAADi  &B&0TAOHENAZ 

KAAOdldAZKAAOrS. 


Enthslins,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria  (cir.  JBO 
A.D.),  divided  the  Faoline  EpiaUei  and  tbs 
Book  of  Acts  into  lines  (i(i^,  hence  USS. 
BO  dirided  are  called  iiicAmutricsI).  The 
plsn  consisted  in  letting  so  nun;  words  in 
one  line  as  were  to  be  read  nnintemiptedij,. 
so  ss  olearlr  to  brin;  out  the  aense  of  the 
author.  We  give  a  spedmen  onl  of  the  frag- 
ment of  PsDl's  epistles,  which  Wetstein  baa 
marked  with  (he  leuor  S.  The  pasaags  is 
Titaa  ii.  S.  8 ;  Ihe  eoiresponding  EngUsh 
stands  on  the  right  hand. 

THE-ADED-UEN  BE  HOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

BOUND  IN  FAITH 

IN  CHARITT. 

THE-AO ED-WOMEN  LIKEWISE 

m  BEBAVIOim  AS-BECOMETU-HOLINBM 

NOT  FALSE-ACCnSEBfi 

HOT  GIVEN  TO  MUCH  WINE 

TEACHERB-OF-OOOD-THINGB. 


for  preserring  the  integrilj  of  the   books 

, -rr~-  '"  -^...-  =.»".  ^~.»-      were  thns  supplied.     In  order  to  aate  room. 

As  the  number  of  lines  contained      writers  satisfied  »*'"'^?'"" '"*  .^^""S' 
in  a  (ospel  or  letter,  and  ayen  the  niunbar      as  in  the  sbon,  the  W      *  " 

«f  woida,  were  set  at  the  end,  aorai 
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MatOl&tion  similar  to  what  is  m  ^  prcwa-  the  shape  of  the  letters,  to  the  mateitil% 

Mot.    la  the  ninth  oentaiy,  the  divi^on  of  &e.,  give  critics  assistance  in  conjeetorinf 

vords  bj  interrals,  or  points,  became  oiia*  the  age  of  MSS.   We  sabjoin  an  instance  in 

tomaiy.    In  the  tenth,  aooentuation  was  in  which  will  be  seen  how  the  titles  are  blended 

general  ose.    Begard  to  these  faeta»  also  to  witli  the  works  themselves.  The  maniueript. 


T{}  E  fura  r%  Xlat^ix^)  •  •  • 
K(ara)  lO(ANNHN)  .  .  • 
TOKAIPOEKEI     .     .    •    c     . 

HOANcepnnjioms  •  • 

BKTON4API 

2AIONNlKO(4HyOZ)  •    . 

< 

(.t  the  eighOi  eentuiy,  is  a  Greek  ETangelista* 
nam  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  con- 
taining short  portions  of  the  gospels  which 
were  selected  by  the  Greek  church  for  each  ol 
^e  feasts  in  the  year.  The  volame  is  about 
■even  inches  by  six  in  size,  with  nine  lines 
III  a  psg*  It  is  written  on  a  purple  ground 
ia  fins  sold  uncials,  with  a  few  accents,  sup- 
Msec'  to  be  of  later  date.  The  history  of 
Oi^  manuscript  is  curious  and  illustrates  its 
value.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustines  of  St.  Jean  de  Curbonaria,  at 
Naples,  who  presented  it  to  Charles  VI., 
emperor  of  Germany.  When  the  rictorious 
armies  of  France  ransacked  Vienna,  it  was 
carried  as  a  precious  prize  to  Paris,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Library,  whence 
ft  was  afterwards  restored  to  Vienna. 

The  total  number  of  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  or  portions  of  it,  known  to 
have  been  collated  (compared  togetlier)  by 
modem  scholars,  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Acta  and    PaoL 
Gosp.     Csth.  Ep.     £p.     Apoe. 
InUncUls.    .    .    27  8  9  3 

In  Small  Letters .  469  19% '-^'-^46         88 

Readecs     .    .    .178  ...    58    ... 

674  300         S55         91 

making  altogether  1278,  from  which  must 
be  taken  335  reckoned  more  than  once ;  so 
that  there  remain  943.  Of  these,  what  are 
termed  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  Codices 
or  MSS.  occupy  the  foremost  place,  as  contain* 
ingthe  entire  Bible  and  being  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity. The  oldest  MSS.  are,  for  oriticai 
purposes,marked  A,  B,  C,  &c  Of  two  or  three 
of  these  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  Co- 
dex  B,  or  Vaticanas  1209,  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  last  in  the  following  order — Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Caibolic  Epistles, 
Paul's,  as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  Epistles 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philenr  on,  together 
with  the  Apocalypse,  have  perished.  The 
oook  is  written  on  the  finest  parchment, 
with  unique  and  beautiful  square  letters, 
erexy  where  uniform,  all  equidistant  from 
eaeh  other,  no  word  separated  fh>m  ano- 
ioer,  and  eaoh  line  searing  to  be  only  one 
The  letters  had  l>eeome  so  pale  that 


•  On  the  fifth  after  £a8t(er) 

.  ac(cording  to)  JO(HN) 

.  ATTHATTI 

.  MEACERTAINM(A)N 

.  OFTHEPHARI 

.  S££SNICO(D£MUS) 

a   second  hand  refreshed    the    eharacten 
with  new  ink.    Traces  of  a  third  hand  are 
seen.   There  are  a  ?ery  few  stops,  and  these 
from  a  second  hand.   The  titles  are  added,  as 
of  secondary  eonsideration,  in  a  somewhat 
smaller  hand.  Peculiarities  of  spelling  show 
tlie  book  to  hare  proceeded  from  an  Egyptian 
calligraphist  (fin$  writer).    The  masuscript 
designated  as  A,  or  Alexandm.  Mus.  Britan. 
of  the  sixth  century,  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  the  latter,  destroyed  at  the 
beginning,  commences  in  Matt  zxr.  6,  with 
the  words,  *go  ye  out  to  meet  him.'    The 
order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.    Each  page  has  two  co- 
lumns. The  characters  are  fair,  square,  and 
upright,  greater  than  in  the  Vatican  copy. 
The  letters  are  equidistant  from  each  other, 
the  words  not  diTided,  but  the  initial  letters 
stand,  in  a  larger  form,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  book  and  each  of  the  minor  sections ; 
for  the  book  has  many  sectioiuk  ^ot  unlike 
our  verses,  yet  at  a  somewhat  greater  length, 
as  a  seetion  does  not  end  unt**  ^*  senltucs 
is  completed.   A  void  space  of  me  len^  u' 
word  generally  denotes  the  end  of  th«  SMttOB 
It  is  free  fh)m  accents.   Codex  C,  or  n.  9.  Be- 
gio-Parisinus,  is  ealled  also  that  of  Sphraem 
Syrus,  because  the  more  ancient  writing  was 
partially  obliterated  with  a  sponge,  and  the 
parcliment  prepared  to  receiye  on  it  some 
of  the  ascetic  treatises  of  Ephraem ;  being, 
accordingly,  what  is  called  a  fMlimptett,  The 
old  ink  retaining  a  portion  of  its  strength, 
presents  the  first  characters  under  the  new 
ones,   so  that  whole  sentences  and  para- 
graphs may   be  consecutiTely  read.     The 
pages  of  the  Codex  C  contain  passages  fh>m 
the  Old,  and,  with  considerable  ehasms,  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  same 
order  as  the  Vatican  and  Alfz&idrine  copy. 
The    text    is   not  divided  ^into    columns. 
The  letters  are  beautiful,  uniform,  upright, 
and  square ;  the  words  not  divided.    It  has 
initial  letters,  and,  like  the  Alexandrine,  is 
divided  into  sentences  similar  to  our  verses 
It  has  also  marks  of  division  *  at  tlie  closa 
of  a  passage  a  full  stop  is  commonly  found 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross.    No  accents  any 
where   appear.     The  MS.  was  in   I '434 
published  at  L<iipsio  by  Tischendoil 
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The  oldest  ezemplan  or  copies  contained  citations  from  Scripture,  were  inyestigated 
aothinff  but  the  Greek  text  Learned  and  and  made  use  of.  In  consequence,  there 
nnleained  proprietors  of  them  began,  how*  *  appeared  editions  of  the  Greek  in  which 
ever,  at  an  early  day  to  write  in  the  margin  were  given  variations  from  the  Beceived 
explanations, eoxrection8,andremark8,  which  Text,  accompanied  by  attempts  to  correct 
sometimes  extended  to  something  like  a  re-  that  text  under  the  aid  of  these  various  read- 
gnlar  oommentary.  Sometimes,  Uie  addition  ings.  But  the  Beceived  Text  had  now  gained 
was  merely  a  word  designed  to  explain  one  not  only  a  prescriptive  right,  but  also,  on 
of  some  dilBculty  in  the  text  Sometimes,  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  know  or  were 
it  consisted  of  several  words  of  an  exege-  unable  to  judge  the  character  of  its  origin, 
tical  or  admonitory  nature.  From  these,  a  certain  sacred  authority,  which  made  its 
words  were  occasionally  transferred  to  the  inviolability  a  kind  of  article  of  faith.  Wet- 
text,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  stein,  an  able  and  indefatigable  inquirer, 
fur  the  original  term.  Hence  arose  another  had  the  intention  of  putting  forth  a  new 
source  of  corruption  and  variety,  which  has  edition,  as  the  result  of  critical  investiga- 
perhaps  operated  in  cases  not  allowed  for  tions  made  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
in  ordinary  criticism.  A  knowledge  that,  on  the  strength  of  an- 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  possibility  clent  authorities,  he  intended  to  introduce 
of  the  production  of  a  better  text  The  idea  certain  new  readings,  gave  so  much  offence 
has  been  put  forth  byTischendorf,justmen-  to  his  colleagues,  Uie  theologians  of  Basle, 
tfoned,  who,  devoting  his  life  to  questions  of  that  he  was  compelled  to  submit  the  first 
Biblical  criticism,  gives  promise  of  rivalling  sheet  of  his  work  to  a  species  of  inquisition, 
even  Griesbach.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  in-  and  after  a  protracted  law-suit  he  was  de- 
tentions, Tischendorf  has  already  enriched  prived  of  his  ofBce  as  deacon,  and  compelled 
Che  chnreh  with  publications  of  great  value,  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland.  About  the  same 
among  which  we  may  mention  one  which  time  (1780),  the  genisl  critic  Biohard  Bent- 
bears  immediately  on  the  point  in  regard  to  ley  was  refhsed  by  the  English  Government 
which  we  are  about  to  say  a  few  words :  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  paper  which  he 
Afoavaiento  Sacra  Intdita,  site  Rtliquim  wished  to  import  from  France  for  printing 
Antiq.  Tertut  N.  T.  Gr.  ex  Novem  plug  miiU  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  His 
oan.  Cod,  per  Europam  ditpenit,    1846.  consequent  vexation  prevented  the  publica- 

Erasmns,  in  March  1516,  presented  to  tion  of  the  work.  However,  towards  the  end 
the  world  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  orl*  of  the  last  century,  appeared  at  Jena,  in 
ginal  text  of  the  New  Testament  The  few  Germany,  a  theologian,  ^e  justly-celebrated 
mamiscripts  which  he  used  in  its  formation  Griesbach,  who  with  learning  and  skill  pro- 
were  written  a  thousand  and  more  years  duced  a  new  text,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
afler  ihe  time  in  which  the  compositions  subject  which  still  endures.  Yet,  as  in  the 
first  made  their  appearance.  Nineteen  years  case  of  all  great  men,  his  influence  has  in 
later,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  Erasmus  pub-  a  degree  degenerated  into  a  superstition, 
liahed  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testa-  and  no  few  there  are  who  would  hear  with 
ment,  for  which  he  had  consulted  some  fa-  astonishment  the  opinion  uttered,  that  it  is 
thers  of  the  church  and  the  ordinary  Latin  possible  to  improve  on  what  Griesbach  did. 
version  in  use  among  Catholics,  but  which  Since  his  day,  others,  chiefly  Germans,  as 
in  leading  particulars  remained  Uie  same  as  Knapp,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf, 
his  original  publication.  Soon  afterwards,  have,  however,  laboured  in  promotion  of  the 
Bobett  Stephens,  a  Parisian  printer,  put  same  great  work.  But  until  the  last-named 
forth  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with-  theologian  opened  a  new  path,  a  fnnda- 
out  material  improvements,  which,  passing  mental  error  attached  to  all  that  was  done, 
uninjured  through  the  hands  of  Beza,  was  The  enor  consists  in  making  a  text — that 
pnblished  in  a  beautiful  type  by  the  Elze-  of  Erasmus,  of  a  late  date,  and  formed 
virs,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  apart  from  the  aid  of  criticism — the  base 
Beceived  Text'  This  honourable  epithet  and  groundwork  of  criticsl  operations,  while 
the  Testament  of  Erasmus  and  of  the  Elze-  one  of  an  earlier  origin  and  better  character 
virs  has  continued  to  bear,  for  the  most  may  be  had. 

part,  with  little  disturbance.    But  the  atten-  Documents  of  the  Greek  text  as  early  as 

tion  of  the  learned  world  had  been  called  to  the  fourth  century  are  in  existence :  in  the 

the  oondition  of  the  text,  and  in  England,  works  of  the  Christian  fathers  we  have  evi- 

Ocxmany,  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  much  deuces  as  to  th&  true  text,  ranging  from  the 

was  done  of  high  importance  for  the  critical  second  to  the  fourth  and  following  centn- 

stndy  of  the  subject    Manuscripts  written  ries;  of  the  ancient  versions  originally  made 

only  a  few  centuries  after  Christ  were  dis-  in  ^e  first  periods,  we  possess  documents 

covered  and  examined ;  very  ancient  transla^  which  go  back  nearly  to  the  age  when  the 

tkms  of  the  Greek  into  Latin  and  several  versions   themselves  came  into   existence. 

Eastern  languages  were    brought  forward  Of  these  wimesses,  taken  together,  it  may 

out  of  libraries,  and  carefully  gone  over ;  the  in  general  be  remarked,  that  the  old  text 

nsient  fathers  of  the  church,  with  their  bears  a  colour  dissimilar  to  that  of  tlie  new. 
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IM  HI  fluppOBe  that  on  onr  right  htnd  Uy  world  was  surprised,  unlearned  Christiaat 
the  aiioient  documents  of  which  we  have  were  alarmed,   and  unbelievers  uttered  a 
spoken ;  on  our  left,  the  modem :  would  it  shout  of  triumph.    Better  and  more  widely 
net  be  irrational  to  take  the  latter  for  our  spread  information  has  shown  that  there 
text,  and  the  former  only  as  a  source  of  was  little  reason  for  any  of  these  undue 
eorrections  ?    Tet  this  is  what  has  hitherto  emotions.    The  more  the  matter  is  rightly 
been  done.  apprehended,  the  more  will  it  apjiear,  to  use 
To  the  established  text  some  support  has  the  words  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Co- 
in appearance  been  given  by  the  discovery  querel,  that '  there  exists  not  a  single  Greek 
of  a  kind  of  families  in  manuscripts.     By  author  the  text  of  which  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  observed  prevalence  of  certain  peculia-  of  the  New  Testament'   In  by  far  the  great- 
rities  in   each,   classes  of  these  precious  est  number  of  cases,  the  diversities  regard 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity  have  been  purelypointsof  grammar  or  style.   In  some, 
formed.    Of  these  classes,  one  was  used  in  matters  of  fact  and  history  are  affected.    In 
one  and  another  in  snother  part  of  the  world,  a  few  instances,  passages  bearing  on  re- 
Hence  critics  speak  of  an  Oriental  or  Alex-  cetved  opinions  undergo  alteration.    In  re- 
andrine  (from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt)  text,  gard  to  the  last,  we  translate  the  words  of 
and  a  Western  or  Constantinopolitan  (Con-  Tischendorf  himself,  who  belongs   to  the 
stantinople,  in  Turkey)  text    To  the  Alex-  Catholic  church: — *  In  the  first episde  of  the 
andrine,  it  may  in  general  be  said,  belong  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy,  iii.  16,  there  stand 
the  more  ancient,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  in  the  common  Oreek  text  words  of  which 
the  more  modern  witnesses.     The  origin  of  these  are  the  equivalents, '  Ood  was  manifest 
each  class  is  traced  to  some  learned  hand  in  the  flesh ;'  for  which  the  oldest  authorities 
of  the  third  century,  while  both  are  afllrmed  amoog  the  manuscripts,  among  the  Chris- 
to  be  free  from  falsification.    By  good  for-  tian  fathers,  among  the  versions,  hare  the 
tune,  it  is  added,  the  purer  text  was  taken  reading  'who*  or* which  was  manifest  in  the 
for  the  edition  of  Che  sixteenth  century.  But  flesh.'   The  passage  is  especially  important, 
what  does  impartial  inquiry  say  to  this  by-  since  in  the  common  reading  it  affords  the 
pothesis  ?    The  most  learned  men  of  anti-  best  proof  that  Christ  was  named  Ood  by 
qulty,  as  the  Biblical  critic  Jerome,  in  the  PanL    The  other  reading,  however,  by  no 
fourth  century,  knew  nothing  of  this  labour  means  disturbs  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of 
in  the  formation  of  classes  of  manuscripts.  Christ,  as  unlearned  persons  have  dreamed 
The  so-called  Alexandrine  text  was  followed  and  weak  persons  feared ;  for  whether  the 
in  their  citations  by  the  greater  number  and  apostle  named  the  Saviour  God  or  not,  the 
the  oldest  of  the  Christian  fathers  in  Asia,  doctrine  with  him  remains  as  firm  as  the 
and  by  the  Africans.    The  manuscripts  of  fact  of  his  conversion.    We  pass  to  the  ffr> 
the  Alexandrine  transcribers  were  at  a  very  mous  passage  on  the  Trinity  in  I  John  ▼. 
early  period  most  valued.    Among  modem  7,  8, '  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record 
documents  there  is  a  great  agreement,  but  [in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
,  only  a  much  less  accordance  among  the  an-  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.    And 
dent  ones,  though  their  number  is  compa-  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth], 
ratively  very  small.    Finally,  the  more  mo-  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and 
dem,  in  many  instances,  bear  the  appearance  these  three  agree  in  one.'    Here,  according 
of  having  been  arbitrarily  derived  from  a  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  Greek 
few  ancient  manuscripts.    From  these  facts  manuscripts,  all  the  Greek  and  the  oldest 
it  follows  that  the  theory  of  Becensions,  or  Latin  fathers,  and  all  the  ancient  versions, 
classes,  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  the  words  placed  within  brackets,  namely, 
primary  principle  in  the  work  of  textual  cri-  from  'in  heaven'  to  *that  bear  witness  in 
tieism,  especiidly  as  the  most  learned  theo-  earth,' ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  text.  The 
logians  differ  in  the  views  which  they  seve-  words  stand,  however,  in  the  Vulgate  autho- 
raUy  take  on  the  subject   The  most  natural  rised  by  the  (Catholic)  church,  and  in  oar 
proceeding,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  give  the  common  German  versions,  although  Luther 
preference  to  the  ancient  over  the  modem  did  not  receive  them  into  his  Translation, 
documents.     The  ordinary  reader  will   at  This  passage  is  full  of  importance  for  the 
once  see  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  his  Trinity.    Yet,  without  heeding  the  passage, 
own  interests  when  he  is  informed  that  the  Luther  had  the  firmest  belief  in  tne  doo- 
English  version,  in  common  with  others  of  trine.     There  also  belongs  to  the  question 
a  recent  date,  owes  all  its  authority  to  the  under  consideration  the  paragraph,  in  the 
Beceived  Text    True,  the  points  of  diver-  gospel  of  John,  touching  the  woman  taken 
sity  in  the  manuscripts  are  for  the  mostpart  in  adultery  (vii.  d3 — viii.  11).     The  strong- 
inconsiderable.    Tet  the  smallest  matter  in  est   critical  evidence    denies   its   genuine- 
re(pird  to  a  book  which  is  the  Magna  Charts  ness,  or  at  least  the  place  it  holds  in  the 
of  Christianity,  rises  into  consequence.  When  gospel.    The  question  is  of  ancient  date,  for 
the  Biblical  critic  Mill  ai&rmed,  as  one  re-  it  was  treated  by  Augustine,  who  declared 
'  iult  of  his  labours,  the  existence  of  various  that  only  persons  weak  in  the  faith  could 
readings  tothe  number  of  30,000, die  learned  reject  it    But  this  opinion  serves  to  illaa- 
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trate  the  importaiice  of  tho  oritioiBxn  of  the 
New  Testament  Angastiue  was  ignorant  of 
Greek :  he  was  attached  to  the  Latin  trans- 
lation. In  eonsequence,  he  was  prevented 
from  seeing  that  the  whole  passage  departs 
from  John's  manner  of  writing  so  decidedly 
as  to  be  evidentiy  an  interpolation '  ('  Beise 
in  den  Orient;  ii.  157, 158). 

The  details  into  which  we  have  now  gone, 
while  they  show  that  God  in  his  wisdom  left 
the  New  Testament  to  the  inflaences  of  his 
ordinary  providence,  prove  also  how  effec- 
tasl  the  custody  has  been.  The  history  of 
literature  has  no  parallel  case.  A  literature 
springs  from  the  people  of  a  despised  and 
bigoted  land,  which  for  seventeen  suecessive 
centuries  excites  the  deepest  interest  and 
engages  all  the  energies  of  men  of  the  high- 
est culture  in  each  age,  and  works,  mean- 
while, moral  and  social  changes  of  the  widest 
extent  and  the  most  benign  tendency.  See 
Book  and  Cakon. 

UANES,  a  city  in  Egypt,  into  which  Jew- 
ish ambassadors  came  id  order  to  treat  of  a 
union  between  that  country  and  Judah  (Is. 
XXX.  4).  Probably,  Hanes  is  the  Egyptian 
Chnes,  the  Arabian  Ahnas,  which  is  by  He- 
rodotus termed  Anysis,  and  is  generally 
known  in  Greek  miters  as  Heracleopolis. 
It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  district,  and  lay 
south  of  Memphis,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile. 

HARAN,  or  Gbarran,  the  district  out  of 
which  Abraham  was  called  to  proceed  into 
Canaan.  This  country  has  been  identified 
with  the  place  in  Mesopotamia,  not  far  from 
Edessa,  named  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Carrse.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  view 
is  correct,  for  the  words  of  Stephen  (Acts 
vii.  fl-~4)  imply  that  Haran  was  out  of  Me- 
sopotamia. From  Genesis  it  appears  that 
the  place  lay  more  to  the  south-west  than  the 
Carre  just  alluded  to— more  towards  Ca- 
naan. Abraham's  father,  Terah,  dwelt  ori- 
ginally in  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees/  in  the  nortlx- 
west  of  Mesopotamia.  Thence  he  removed 
with  hia  family  to  go  into  Canaan,  on  which 
route  they  stopped  in  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  28, 
31).  Here,  in  Haran,  Abraham  received  his 
divine  call,  and  thence  they  came  into  Ca- 
naan, pursuing  a  southerly  direction  (xii. 
1 — 9)»  From  the  same  district  Laban  came 
to  Gilead  in  seven  days,  and  Jacob  in  ten — 
an  impossibility  if  Haran  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  Annenian  mountains,  a  distance  of  above 
400  miles.  The  true  Haran  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Garuh  (about  150  miles 
from  Gilead),  not  far  north  of  Damascus, 
which  Thevenot  describes  as  *  a  good  town, 
having  a  rivulet  running  by  it  There  are 
a  great  many  ruins  to  be  seen  there.'  In 
thus  placing  Abraham  near  Damascus,  we 
are  supported  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  se- 
cretary of  Herod  the  Great  Josephns  de- 
clares that  in  his  time  (he  name  of  Abraham 
was  hooonred  in  the  district  of  Damascus. 


Justin,  too,  makes  Damascus  the  natlTe 
place  of  the  Hebrews.  Near  Damascus,  if 
these  remarks  are  correct,  we  may  also  place 
Padan  Aram  and  Aram  Naharaim,  names 
which  imply  a  district  of  similar  characters 
to  those  of  Damascus,  namely,  a  high  land 
with  a  plain  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Aba- 
na  and  Pharpar  (Gen.  xxxi. — ^xxxiil. ;  comp. 
Judg.  ill.  8). 

HAKES  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Western  Asia,  and  of  a  larger  size  than  with 
us.  In  the  holy  Scripture  they  are  men- 
tioned only  among  the  animals  which  might 
not  be  eaten, '  because  he  cheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  the  hoof  (Ley.  xi.  6).  Its 
being  ruminant  was  a  long  time  under  de- 
bate, but  seems  now  to  be  admitted.  Turks 
and  Armenians  avoid  its  flesh.  Hares  are 
said  to  be  liable  in  summer  to  a  species  of 
mange,  and  ancient  physicians  held  that 
their  flesh  made  thick  blood,  inclining  those 
who  eat  it  to  melancholy.  These  impres- 
sions may  haTe  had  an  influence  in  causing 
hares  to  be  accounted  unclean. 

HARP.     See  Musio. 

HARVEST,  the,  in  Palestine  Ukes  place 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  the  month  Abib 
('ear-month').  In  hot  plains,  as  that  of 
Jericho,  it  commences  towards  the  end  of 
March ;  in  the  higher  lands,  about  the  end 
of  AprU ;  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  country, 
betvreen  these  two  limits.  The  labours  of 
the  field  lasted  with  the  Hebrews  for  a  longer 
time  than  vnth  us,  because  they  performed 
the  threshing  and  winnowing  in  the  open 
air.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  the 
commencement  of  the  harvest  was  cele- 
brated on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10—14),  it  was  not  till  seven 
weeks  later,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  that 
it  was  terminated  with  religious  joy  (Exod. 
xxiii.  16.  Deut  xvi.  10.  Isaiah  ix.  3).  First 
came  barley- harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  which 
was  followed  by  wheat-harvest,  at  the  end  of 
April  near  Jericho,  later  in  other  parts  (Gen. 
XXX.  14.  Judges  xv.  1).  That  of  spelt  fol- 
lowed (Exod. ix. 32.  Is.  xxviii. 25 — ^not*  rye'), 
and  of  other  grains,  of  which  an  inferior 
bread  was  made  (Ezek.  iv.  0).  The  reapers, 
who,  using  the  sickle  (Deut  xvi.  9),  cut 
down  the  com  (I  Sam.  viiL  12),  and,  gath- 
ering it  in  their  arms  (Ps.  cxxix.  7),  placed 
it  in  heaps  (Ruth  iii.  7),  found  the  labour 
exhausting,  and  were  refreshed  with  bread 
and  ordinary  wine  or  beer  (ii.  14).  Having 
been  threshed,  the  com  was  carried  into 
granaries  (Job  v.  26.  Matt  iil.  12 ;  xiii.  30), 
which  were  often  natural  or  artificial  cayes, 
though  the  Hebrews  may  have  also  had 
bams  erected  on  the  soil  (Luke  xii.  18). 
The  corners  of  the  field  and  the  gleanings 
were  left  for  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9).  To  tra- 
vellers the  privilege  was  secured  of  plucking 
ears  with  their  hands,  but  were  not  to  use 
the  sickle  (Dent  xxiii.  25).  See  Hcrobb, 
Gabkbb,  and  Gleak. 
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HAOBEBOEON,   i  dliuDMin  bcm   •(  lam.    ■  Kavock'  ii  Oiiu  gaed  by  Slitk«pc» 

hanbtrg  (from  the  Oenn.  hah, '  Iha  tlinM,'  in  hJi  Jalim  Ceiu  i 

uid  btrsm,t->  ;«"»'•  w;p«°te;«').  «»■»•»  .  cn  h.«.,  >nd  M  dip  llw  K^  rfW«' 

to  m  from  the  French  imJiri, » hMMIplMt;  ^              ^        ^ 

but  from  eigni^^g  •  debuive,  it  ptHsd  to  HAWK  (T.  filk,  fileca),  tn  onelMii  biid 

nuui  40  offenaiie  plena  of  •imoiir,  and  i»  (!«*<  li-  U)  ottha  ordarnpfpm,  migntoijr, 

fonnd  in  our  modem  ka»trd,  or  pike.    Thie  which  iu  great  Dwoben  riait  Bjtia,  »h«n^ 

is  il*  import  in  Job  ill  90,  where  il  in  men-  in   pigeoiu  nd  tnrtleHiDtea,  the;  find  Ml 

tiaued  with  other  weftpona  of  uaaiilt    Ano-  abnndant  prej. 

thar  term,  tdtjharBk,  a  the  proper  Heiirew  HAZEL  ia  the  rendering,  in  Gen.  ixz.  3T, 

word  for  coat  of  mail,  and  is  fbundio  Eiod.  of  lovf.whiehprobabl^meana  the  almond  tna. 

iniii.  33.  HEAD  (T.),  Uanda  for  a  Hebrew  word, 

HAVILAH,  tha  name  of  a  Hamita  tribe,  roik,  whota  pru»Hj  signi&catioQ  u  the  hn- 

prabablj  to  be  looked  for  in  the  iouth-eaat  nun  head,  and  Iwnca  '  the  h^'  '  tha  ehiO,' 

of  Afiioa  (Oen.  i.  T) ;  of  a  Shemite  famiJ;,  and  other  allied  ■pplicationi  (Oen.  il  IB. 

which  m«T  h«Te  been  letUed  in  the  east  of  Eiod.  iriL  9.  Numb.  ni.  1).   On  tha  head 

Arabia  (Geneaw  i.  29;  oo»p.  ixt.  IB,  and  oil  waa  poured  in  consecrating  tha   higb- 

1  Samael  xr.  7);   also  of  a  eonntrf  eale-  prieau  (Ler.  Tiii.  12)  and  the  monanh  (« 

bratad  for  in  gold,  which  aome  have  fixed  Kinga  il.  3,  u^-),  and  probablir  on  tesdi* 

in  Coichig.  oecaiiona  (Pa.  uiii.  6 ;  coinp.  icu.lO).    Ia 

HAVOCK,  eonneeled  probablj  with  the  token  of  grief,  dnat  waa  c»»t  on  the  head 

Saiou  A4/«, 'a  hawk,'  maana  daalraetioo.  (Joeh.fii.fl.   1  Sam.  it.  18.  Eer-iriiL  19); 

The  word,  of  which  the  original  mi^ht  be  a  cnalom  which  ia  alrikinglr  iUnttiatad  bj 

tendered  <  wuled,'  ia  niad  lo  describa  Sanl'a  thia  view,  taken  from  Thebea,  of  Egrptiana 

paraecalion  of  tha  infknt  dmreh  at  Jerai».  bewailing  the  deUh  of  a  king. 


SweariHg  b;  the  head  (Hatt.  t.  3fl)  waa  oakal  of  the  kind  are  *(iU  in  the  Eaal  baked 

oDSlomaiT  among  moat  ancient  nationa.    So  on  heated  aand  or  atone*,  b;  meanaof  athea 

in  Virgil  (£D.ii.30),'BjthiabaadIsweRr,  or  half-bnmt  wood  laid  thereon  (comp.  Ia 

h;  which  Di;  father  Bwora  before.'    This  ape-  xIIt.  19),   alio  between  lafer*   of  cow  oi   - 

eiei  of  oath  waa  em|dojed  b;  the  Jewi.  ai  camel  dnng,  and  eaten  b^  the  Arabs  aa  a 

appears  from  theaa  words — '  Promise  ma  bjr  well-flaToaied  article  of  food ;  apeciallj  an 

the  lite  of  th;  head.'  the;  aaed  whan  there  ii  not  time  for  tha 

UEABTH  (T.),  a  Bre-plae«,  is  tbe  repre-  longer  process  of  ordinirj  bakin;;.    In  ordei 

aenlaliva  of  two  Hebrew  words  which  con-  to  be  done  Ihrongfa  and  aioid  buminK,  thej 

cat  in  giving  the  idea  that  the  hearth,  with  most  be  titnied.    To  thia  fact  reference  it 

the  Israelites,  was  a  heated  place  or  a  plaoe  made  in  Hasea  Tii.  8.     Oenerallr,  Ihej  ar« 

far  heal,  that  is,  a  atone  laid  on  a  brazier  made  ot  wbeat-flonr  (Oen.iviii.  6).    Baric; 

atanding  on  tha  ground,  to  rteei<rc  the  fael  waausedineasesof  dearth;  henoeEuk.iT.la. 
and  eommrmicata  heat  (Ps.  cii.  3.  Jer.  ixxti.  HEATHEN  is  the  representatiTe  of  words 

•22,  23.   Is.  ilfii.  Ii.  John  xriiL  IB),    One  in   the  original  Scripmrea  which   properi; 

Hebrew  word,  googak,  stands  for  the  '  cakes  denote  people  or  natioo.    As  the  Greeks  used 

baked  on  the  heuth,'  mentioned  as  a  deli-  the  term  barbarian  of  all  aare  ihemselTS*, 

eacjin  Oen.  xriii.  6  (eomp.  1  Kings  irii.  so  'heathen'  signifies  general!;  Ihoa*  who 

IS;   III.  0.    Ebk.  It.  13).     Thin  ronnd  are  not  Hebrews,  or   those  who  ai«  not 
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Cliristiaiis.      As  now   those   nations   were  aceording  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  It.  8.  iS)f 
idolaters,  so  the  epithet  sometimes  denotes  Moses,  but  no  others  of  the  hnman  rane 
snch  as  worshipped    the   creature    rather  (John  Tii.  34).    This  early  view  was  modi- 
than  the  Creator,  in  contrast  with  the  wor-  fied,  witlioat  being  improved,  in  alter  times, 
shippers  of  the  tnie  and  only  God  (Ler.  Differences  were  made  and  soTcral  heavens 
zztL  33).    The  word  is  often  rendered  by  set  forth,  in  the  highest  and  poiest  of  which, 
'nations'  (Numb.  ziv.  10;  xxiv.  8),  some-  the  Empyrasum,  dwelt  the  Almighty.    Paul 
times  with  special  reference  to  the  idola-  makes  mention  of  a  '  third  heaven '  (2  Cor. 
troas  Canaanites  (£xod.  zzxtv.  24).    There  xii.  2).    In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
are  occasions  in  which  no  immediate  refer-  Patriarchs  the  idea  is  carried  furiher.    Ae- 
ence  maybe  made  to  religious  practices,  the  oording  to  it,  the  first  heaven  is  the  spaee 
word  being  simply  equivalent  to  our  term  between  the  earth  end  the  clouds;  the  se- 
nadon  or  people — the  world  as  not  includ-  cond,  the  place  of  clouds,  water,  hail,  and 
ing  Jews  (Luke  iL  32),  in  which  case  we  evil  spirits ;  the  third  is  more  lofty  and  more 
find  the  rendering  Gentiles  (Rom.  i.  13).  bright,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  heavenly 
'Gentiles*    also  signifies  Christians   con-  hostof  angels;  in  the  fourth  dwell  the  saints: 
verted    from  heathenism  (GaL  ii.  12,  uq.  in  the  fifth,  the  angels  of  the  Divine  pre- 
Ephes.  iii.  1).  sence,  i.e.  the  higher  angels,  who  pray  for 
The  expression  '  isles  of  the  Gentiles '  the  pardon  of  men's  sins ;  in  the  sixth,  the 
(Gen.  X.  5),  is  thought  to  denote  the  Greek  angels  who  give  answer  to  these  prayers ;  in 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  which  tlie  seventh,  the  Thrones  and  Powers,  who 
the  Hebrews  knew  little  but  the  existence  praise  God  day  and  night     The  number 
and  name.    In  Gen.  xiv.  1  we  find,  *  Tidal,  varied ;  a  point  on  which  Origen  remarks, 
king  of  nations;*  where  'nations'  may  sig-  'Whether  there  are  seven  heavens,  or  any 
niff  s  particular  people  called  Gogeem, '  na-  fixed  number,  the  canonicsl  writings  say  no- 
tions.'  thing.'   These  notions,  however,  have  found 
HEAVEN  (T.  from  heave,  *  up-heaved,*  among  Christians  more  or  less  acceptance. 
Milton).    The  place  of  spiritual   blessed*  Divines  have  been  divided  into  two  classes 
ness  and  immortal  life  bears  in  the  Scrip-  —one  conceiving  of  heaven  chiefly  as  a  cer- 
tnres  several  names  which  are  in  part  figu-  tain  definite  place,  giving  happiness  and  es- 
rative,  in  part  literal.    It  is  called,  I.  Para-  sential  to  happiness ;  another,  as  happiness 
dise  (Loke  xxiiL  43),  since  the  paradise  or  itself,  of  the  purest  kind,  eigoyed  in  any 
garden  of  the  first  man  is  a  figure  of  the  place  where  God  might  place  his  children, 
iianqnil  happiness  in  which  he  originally  With  the  first,  predominated  the  idea  of  lo- 
lived;  II.  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22),  cality ;  with  the  second,  the  idea  of  spiritual 
by  which  a  peaceful  condition  is  indicated  bliss  and  freedom.   The  former  notion,  which 
for  the  righteous ;  since  intimate  commerce  is  that  of  the  multitude,  is  passing  into  ob- 
with  Abraham, '  the  friend  of  God '  and  '  the  livion;   the  latter  gains  prevalence.    The 
father  of  the  faithful,'  excited  in  the  minds  first  mskes   spiritual   good  dependent  on 
of  pious  Israelites  the  most  soothing  and  place ;  the  second  makes  spiritual  good  pa- 
gradfying  emotions.  Both  these  names,  how-  ramount,  asserting  that  heaven  is  rather  a 
ever,  have  reference  to  the  dwelling  of  the  state  than  a  place,  and  that,  so  far  as  place 
good  in  the  lower  world  before  the  resnrreo-  must  enter  into  the  idea,  it  is  subordinate 
Don,  though  '  Paradise  *  is  used  also  of  the  both  in  its  efiects   and  its  consequences, 
seat  of  'the  third  heaven'  (2  Cor.  xii.  4).  Heaven,  therefore,  is  that  state  of  spiritual 
After  the  resurrection  there  is  mentioned,  and  immortal  blessedness  to  which  God  will 
lU. '  the  heavenly  Jenisalem'  (Heb.  xii.  22 ;  raise  his  people  on  their  departure  fit>m  this 
eomp.  Rev.  zxL  10,  uq.),  on  the  ground  life,  where,  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
that  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  place  is  Jesus  and  those  whom  God  gives  him 
where  God  made  special  disclosures  of  his  (John  xvii.  24).     And    surely  the  pions 
grace:  the  words  may  however  denote,  not  hea-  Christian  can  find  nothing  more  soothing 
Ten,  but  the  Christian  church  as  the  tern  pie  and  or  more  elevating  than  the  assurance  that, 
mercy-seat  of  the  God  and  Fath€r  of  the  Lord  after  death,  he  will  be  where  the  Father  dis- 
Jesus  Christ   The  most  common  expression  plays  his  love  (xiv.  28),  and  where  Christ 
Is,  lY.  heaven,  for  which  the  many  mansions  is  (xiv.  2)  beholding  his  glory  (xvii.  24); 
in  God's  house,  of  John  xiv.  2,  may  be  a  peri-  and  'so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord' 
phrasis  (comp. Luke  xvi.  0).  Referring  to  the  (2  Thess.  iv.  17),  in  the  exercise  and  enjoy- 
article  Astbolgoebs,  1. 101,  we  remark  that  ment  of  that  divine  love  which  is  etemd  (1 
the  Hebrews,  regarding  the  skies  not  astro-  Cor.  xiii  13),  in  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
nomically  but  religiously,  and  far  surpassing,  children  of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  21),  making 
even  in  Uieir  earliest  ideas,  the  Greek  con-  imceasing  progress  in    knowledge,  power, 
eeption  of  an  Olympus,  conceived  of  heaven  and  goodness  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 13). 
as  a  wide-vaulted  canopy  or  firmament,  the  Sitting  or  reclining  at  table  in  me  kbv 
special  place  and  residence  of  God  and  his  dom  of  God  (Matthew  viii.  11),  is  a  «:»aAg 
angels,  where  were  Enoch  and  Elias,  and,  figtire  to  describe  the  happiness  of  neavia 
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Bidiitqd  tu^ineBi  li  ofUn  Mt  forth  andai  while  ohlMKn  at  tbs  kiogdom  tat  in  oalar 

(he  image  of  ■  buiqaat  (la.  1*.  I,  2.    Laka  darknaai.    Baa  Eiaru. 

xiT.  IS.     SUtt.iiii.1.    Apocxii.!).     Ths  HEAVEN,  QUEEN  OF,  tha  Uwn.irliieb. 

aama  flptia  is  fannd  amniig  tha  Gnaka.    In  eoasidered  u  the  puiiTa  and  bearing  power, 

(lie  piMAge  in  Hauhew  oat  Ba*iaar  apeak*  while  Ihe  Sua  waa  the  genamh*,  «u  wor- 

of  atrugata  ftom  m  dieUulM  being  admjKedi  ahipped  a*  part  of  the  general  Ijilem   of 


aatroUtTT,  or  etar-wonhip,  preralent  of  oM  ooimpt  period,  were  aienitomed  lo  bnm  ta- 
^  the  EaMiOflhenialaoeeof  whiflhaniDng  cenaa  and  make  oSeringa  to  the  moon  at 
[he  Hebrew*  there  are  elear  indicationa.  the  Qneea  of  HeaTan-  The  Idling*  whene* 
To  (hie  idoIaD;  ia  lo  be  referred  the  term  thia  idolalroaa  obaerrence  aroee  must  hate 
'  haal  of  haayen,'  ioelading  (ha  ann,  moon,  had  (heir  loaroe  deeply  waled  in  hnman 
and  itara  (DenL  ir.  IS.  Is.il.30).  Oflheae  nature,  fcr  tha  wonhip  of  the  Qaeen  of 
tha  moon,  from  ita  intimate  eonneotion  with  HaaTen,  or  tha  Olorifled  Virgin,  haa  not  jet 
the  earth,  reoeired  epeoial  atlenlion  ;  and  oome  lo  an  and,  aa  ia  illnttraled  in  the  en- 
bom  aeraral  patsagea  (Jer.  Tii.  18;  zliv.  17  granng  giren  aboTa,  taken  from  an  Italian 
—18,  39)  it  ia  elear  Ihal  the  Iiraelltaa,  in  a  fcwoo  of  tha  fourteenth  cantarj  ;  and  per- 


hqia   itill  mon  ■irikiD^ji  bj  thU  which     t4kai  rrom  the  old  ohapUr-Kil  ot  (be  Dv 
■tuoM,  in  whioli  ■  tha  hoil  of  li«Ten'  pa;     bam  CatLednL 
Iba  tugliMl  bonoDn  to  tba  Virgin,    It  i» 


HEBBEWS,  from  £b«r,  aon  of  Sbem,  im'  etms  to  be  oaed  u  (he  deDonlnatioii 

■Dd  progmilor  of  a  number  of  Arab  tribes  of  Ihs  ten  tribes,  while 'Jndabites,' or' Jswa,' 

(GenaU  i,  31,36;  gomp.  Nnmben  uiT.  deBcribtd  the  rest.    '  Hebrew '  then  acqpirBd 

2J>    and  indiTidoaU,  of  wborn   we    ma;  a  new  meaoing,  ai  denotiog,  apart  ftom  po- 

DicDlion   Terali,   tbs   falbn   of  Abraham,  litical  eonoema,  the  whole  people  of  Israel 

who  waa  aceoiuit«l    the   great  ancestor  of  in  their  genealogical  relations.    It  even  em- 

the  laraelitet  (Gen.  ri.  38),  ia,  aueordingly,  braced  the  Samarituia,  who  were  not  wilb- 

a  name  which  by  ila  deiiTation  denotes  (be  ont  Hebrew  blood  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xi.  B,  6). 

1  ^''  "'  *''*'  '   ''''™™'    probably,  The  name  remained  in  nee  down  into  the 

Abraham  is  called  '  the  Hebrew'  (Oen.  lir.  timee  of  the  New  Testament,  as  iDdiodiie 

IS),  ttnleei  preference  ia  giTen  to  ibe  opi-  of  race  and  ae  an  honourable  designation, 

D10D  of  thoae  who,  finding  in  the  word  probabl;  becanae  pointing  to  Abraham  and 

tbm  (Hebrew)  the  meaning  of  out  mho  the  antiquities  of  the  nation  (3  Cor.  li.  23. 

*«  COM*  ortr  (the  Jordan),  hold  that  the  Philipp.  iii,  0).     EspeciaUj  Iheis  esme  lo 

name  was  giTen  bj  the  Caoaanites  to  the  be  allied  with  tha  word  the  Idea  of  speaking 

'*™J"" '"'^•"•an  that  hadanired  intheip  the   Hebrew  tongne,  or  Ihe  Weslem  Ara 

land  tram  a  district  on  the  east  of  [he  riier.  maic,  in  opposition  lo  those  Jews,  or  Hel 

la  a  narrower  senaa,  tba  term  Hsbtewa  aig-  leuists  (see  Gehoi),  that  spoke  the  Greek 

niSed  the  people  of  Israel  as  the  oflipring  tongue   (AcH  tL  1).     The  former  were  the 

of  Atesham.     This  designstioD  at  first  pre-  orlhodoi    Jews,    who    professed    lo    adheia 

»ailed  onlj  among  foreigners  (Gen.  miii,  to  the  inatiluliona  of  their  hLhete,  which. 

It)  ;  or  if  used  of  themselrei  bji  the  Israel-  howerer,  Ihey  augmented  and  coimpled  by 

i*».  It  was  in  their  interoourse  with  slran-  the   traditions    of  the   eldars.      The   lallBC 

(era  (Gen.  il.  16),  or  lo  mark  the  contrast  having  received  more  or  leas  of  a  phijoiv 

between  Hebrews  and  Ihoae  who  were  not  phical  and  cosinopolilan  influence  from  tneir 

"*?^i*1*"- *''"■''■  Eiod.L16.  ISsm.  intercourse  with   foreignera,  deviated  fiOm 

~l,  11).    Hebrew  h»-  the  prevaleol  forms  of  opinion,  and  were 

rioal  and  ethnogra-  aomewhat  prepared    for    Ihe    reception   of 

. —  r~i>l"  down  to  Ihe  lime  CbristiaDity.    What,  however,  has  tieen  said, 

of  tba  exile,  when  the  terra  Jew  waa  the  ehowe  that  (he  terra  Hebrew  is  of  a  relative 

CDstomarT  appellation.     On  the  separation  kind  !  hence  Its  import  varied  with  cirenm- 

ef  [he  kingdoms  nnder  Rahoboam,  'Israel-  stances.     It  given  bv  audi  aa  were  ot  Ha- 
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brew  blood,  it  woald  most  probably  denote  to  tbeir  religions  polity  and  to  a  book—the 

men  who  were  either  Hebrews  by  lineage  or  Bible,  the  book  of  books — ^berjaeathed  as 

of  Hebrew  orthodoxy  in  opinion.     If  given  their  legacy  to  the  world,  which  it  has  in- 

by  foreigners,  it  might  be  assigned  to  per-  stmcted  and  will  continue  to  instract.    Tlie 

sons  of  Hebrew  extraction,  wherever  Uiey  nation  is  its  own  sad  memorial — the  nation 

resided  and  whatever  opinions  they  held,  scattered  abroad  in  the  North,  the  Soutii, 

Hence  Egyptian  or  Grecian  writers  might  the  East,  and  the  West;  surviving  all  its 

term  Hebrews  the   Hellenizing  Jews  who  reverses,  always  reviving  from  its  own  ashes, 

dwelt  in  Alexandria ;  and  the  name  once  on-  and  holding  together,  nnder  an  invisible  bond, 

ginated,  might  in  general  designate  sach  a  hope  which  has  outlived  continual  disap- 

persons.  pointment.    The  mission  which  has  been 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Deutk-  entrusted  to  it  is  not  of  this  world,  though 

bokomt),  which  belongs  to  the  most  remark-  it  often  mistook  its  destiny  and  dreamed  of 

able  portions  of  ancient,  though  it  does  not  material  greatness ;  but  the  splendour  with 

offer  a  view  of  universal  history,  can  be  best,  which  some  of  itsmonarchs  surrounded  tliem- 

if  nut  almost  exclusively,  learnt  from  their  selves  was  of  short  duration,  and  never  did 

own  books;    for  what  Greek  and  Koman  any  but  its  prophets  fully  rise  to  the  eoncep* 

writers  cursorily  mention  of  the  earlier  pe-  tion  of  the  grand  work  which  it  had  to  per- 

riods,  proceeded  from  mere  hearsay,  imd  is  form  as  the  religious  instructor  of  mankind, 

full  of  ridiculous  fables,  such  as  were  easily  Strange  that  the  mistake  made  of  old  should 

originated  and  diffused  of  so  despised  a  peo-  still  endure,  and  that  Jews  should  have 

pie.    And  Josephus  himself  drew  his  infor-  their  hearts  turned  to  a  land  far  too  small 

mation  down  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  to  give  scope  to  a  great  nation,  and  which 

from  the  Biblical  books.     He  is  not  free  was  never  more  than  enough  to  allow  space 

from  the  effort  to  adorn  the  materials  sup-  for  the  development  of  a  narrow  terrestrial 

plied  to  his  bauds.  existence  while  the  purposes  of  Providence 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  by  no  were  unfolded  and  accomplished.  The  mis- 
means  without  difficulties.   But  it  has  pecu-  sion  of  the  Romans  was  the  exaltation  of 
liar  merits.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  natn-  human  force ;  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
ralness  and  truth.    It  is  most  ancient    Un-  perfect  exhibition  of  external  beauty;  but 
like  other  ancient  nations,  the  Hebrews  did  the  Hebrews  were  called  and  appointed  to 
not  over-reckon  their  antiquity,  nor  min-  a  nobler  work,  the  highest  that  man  can 
gle  mistaken  astronomical  figures  with  the  achieve,  namely,  first  to  know  and  then  to 
earliest  times.    Bunsen  ('  ^gypteu's  Stelle  make  known  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
in  der  Weltgeschichte,'  L  48),  after  placing  the  universe ;  and  that  not  by  the  subtleties 
the  historicid  books  of  the  Hebrews  before  of  metaphysics  or  the  rigid  processes  of 
those  of  the  Indians  and  the  Egyptians,  has  iogio,  which  at  the  best  can  convince  only  the 
these  characterising  remarks :  *  Histoiy  was  few,  but  by  an  immediate  revelation,  by  the 
born  in  that  night  when  Moses,  with  the  law  inspirations  of  faith,  by  the  brilliant  pic- 
of  the  spirit,  the  moral  law  in  his  heart,  led  tures  of  hope,  by  the  courses  of  a  special 
the  cbilrlren  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt;  its  life  Providence,  by  the  outward  and  inward  his- 
sank  wlien,  under  tlie  Judges,  die  national  tory  of  distinguished  men,  and  by  the  sub- 
mind  was  lost  in  Arab  Bedouins  and  ahep-  lime  creations  of  patriotic  and  religious  po- 
herd  tribes ;  it  bloomed  again  with  the  great  etzy ; — means  the  most  powerful  that  can  be 
historical  personages,  Samuel,  David,  and  employed,  the  choice  of  which  displays  the 
Solomon,  who  formed   the  Hebrew  state,  operation  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
After  the  separation  of  the  tribes  into  two  The  history,  thus  viewed  in  its  great  bear- 
kingdoms,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  turned  ings,  presents  two  extreme  points.  It  begins 
itself  more  to  religious  things,  and  thus  his-  with  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who,  in  the 
tory,  in  its  peculiar  character,  never  reached  midst  of  those  who  adored  created  nature, 
in  the  nation  its  highest  perfection.'  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  existence  of 

The  details  of  that  history  may  be  found  (he  creating  God.  It  ends  with  the  Mes- 
in  the  Bible.  We  here  supply  a  brief  out-  siah,  that  is,  with  the  triumph  of  a  mono- 
line.  The  people  whom  it  concerns  is  the  theistic  faith  over  the  polytheism  of  the 
most  singular,  and  perhaps  the  most  im-  Gentiles.  As  soon  as  Uie  nations  of  the 
portant,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  points  earth  had  received  the  genns  of  that  faith, 
of  ordiuary  interest  it  has,  indeed,  nothing  the  Hebrew  people  finished  its  political  ex- 
to  boast  No  great  empire  did  the  Hebrews  isteuce  on  the  soil  where  the  new  religion, 
found.  They  gained  little  distinction  in  war.  its  own  offiihoot,  was  to  grow  and  ripen. 
They  do  not  excite  our  admiration  by  great  But  as  a  religious  community  the  Hebrew 
and  noble  deeds,  nor  by  grand  achievements  nation  continues  to  exist,  because  its  mis* 
of  art  or  science.  They  have  left  no  rnius  sion  can  be  terminated  only  by  the  tmiver-^ 
on  the  soil  which  they  inhabited  for  nearly  sal  triumph  of  the  grand  truth  of  which* 
fifteen  centuries.  Yet  their  name  will  ever  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  be- 
lemain  imperishably  engraven  on  the  me-  came  the  privileged  trustee.  When  Jew  and 
mcrf  of  men.    This  immortality  they  owe  Gentile  are  Christians  indeed,  the  Hebrew 
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Irisloiry  inl'  be  complete,  and  the  miBsion  of  Solomon.  All  the  tribes  receiTe  with  en- 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  Christ,  will  be  thnsiasm  the  new  chief,  who  was  at  length 
ftillT  and  for  ever  accomplished.  to  deliver  them  from  their  dangeroas  neigh- 
dor  sketch,  however,  is  restricted  within  hours.  Signal  successes  obtained  over  the 
the  spaee  which  lies  between  Abraham,  the  Philistines  distinguish  the  early  periods  of 
originator,  and  Titns,  the  destroyer  of  the  his  reign.  But  soon  the  king  excites  thn 
Hebrew  nation.  This  long  period  naturally  discontent  of  the  aged  Samuel,  who  seeks  in 
divides  itself  into  two  portions,  distinctly  the  predominating  tribe  of  J  udah  a  new  mo- 
marked  by  an  interraption  of  the  political  narch,  after  his  own  heart.  Saul,  discon- 
existence  of  the  nation,  and  by  an  emigra-  raged  at  this,  no  longer  feels  his  former 
tion  termed  the  Captivity  (see  the  article),  energy.  He  falls  in  combat,  and  the  newly- 
or  Exile,  which  was  followed  by  a  partial  elected  prince,  aided  by  his  poweiftd  tribe, 
restoration.  Each  of  these  two  divisions  takes  the  sovereign  power  after  a  struggle 
has  its  own  character.  Even  the  name  of  the  of  many  years'  duration.  Fortunate  in  all 
people  was  changed.  The  events  which  pre-  his  enterprises,  David  consolidates  the  He- 
cede  the  exfle  form  the  hUtory  of  the  Hebrews,  brew  state,  which,  being  well  administered, 
After  the  exile  begins  the  history  of  the  Jews,  acquires  an  imposing  extent,  and  even  threat- 
Each  of  the  two  histories  has  its  own  sub-  ens  to  invade  surrounding  nations.  Prospe- 
divisions,  which  we  shall  indicate  as  we  pass  rity  brings  luxury,  luxury  occasions  despot- 
over  this  rapid  survey.  ism.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  building 

I.  The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  people,  frmn.  of  the  temple,  and  in  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Abraham  to  Moses,  a  period  of  above  600  national  sanctuary.offersacentre  of  union  for 
years,  presents  to  us  an  Aramaan  family,  aU  the  tribes,  and  consolidates  the  theocracy 
which,  coming  from  Mesopotamia,  esta-  as  well  as  the  civil  institutions ;  but  the  ex- 
blishes  itself  in  Canaan,  where  it  increases  cesses  of  the  monarch,  his  passion  for  fo- 
by  alow  degrees  while  engaged  in  pastoral  reign  women,  his  love  of  display,  his  com- 
pnrsuits.  This  nomad  tribe  descends  into  mercial  enterprises  with  distant  peoples,  are 
Egypt,  in  which  country,  in  the  course  of  in  flagrant  opposition  with  the  mission  of 
centuries  and  under  the  yoke  of  a  hard  ser-  the  Hebrews.  The  imposing  splendour  of 
vitude,  it  becomes  a  numftrons  and  powerful  the  reign  of  Solomon  may  for  a  moment 
people.  A  man  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  conceal  the  elements  of  dissolution  which  it 
heaven  and  earth,  and  filled  with  patriotic  bears ;  but  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  the 
enthusiasm,  Moses,  beeoraes  its  deliverer,  germs  of  discord  long  covered  over  soon  pro  • 
He  conducts  the  ransomed  nation  through  dace  appropriate  fruit,  and  the  kingdom  is 
the  desert  to  the  borders  of  the  land  whose  dissolved,  i^er  an  existence  of  120  years, 
traditions  had  been  its  patrimony,  and  on  IV.  The  Divided  Kingdom,  from  BehO' 
whose  hills  and  vales  monotheism  was  to  be  boam  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (from  dr. 
established  and  undergo  its  developments.  975  to  eir.  720  A.  C).  The  general  discon- 
This  period  commences  by  the  arrival  of  tent  and  the  senseless  tyranny  of  Rehoboam 
Abraham  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanitesi  and  promptly  bring  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  David, 
terminates  at  the  death  of  Moses.  and  Solomon,  to  an  end.   Ten  tribes  acknow- 

II.  The  period  (about  450  years)  fivm  ledge  a  new  chief  (Jeroboam) ;  those  of  Ju- 
the  death  of  Moses  to  the  accession  of  Saul,  dah  and  Benjamin  remain  faithful  to  the 
shows  us  Joshua,  the  successor  and  popil  of  dynasty  of  David.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Moses,  who  gets  possession  of  the  greater  Israel  thus  formed,  superior  in  number  but 
part  of  the  land  of  promise.  Courageous  deprived  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  na- 
ehiefb  pot  themselves  in  succession  at  the  tional  sanctuary,  deviates  more  and  more 
head  of  the  people,  and  lead  them  in  the  from  the  Mosaic  constitution.  It  adores 
struggle  against  surrounding  enemies.  The  God  in  images,  and  even  ofiers  worship  to 
institutions  of  Moses  find  great  obstacles  in  foreign  idols.  The  sncient  kingdom,  SHch 
the  way  of  gaining  permanent  establishment,  narrowed  in  its  extent,  remains  the  sole  de- 
Serious  disorders  and  a  complete  anarchy  pository  of  the  religious  institutions,  aud  is 
threaten  the  new  state  with  total  ruin.  At  alone  able  to  make  progress  towards  the  fnl- 
length  a  Levite  restores  the  tottering  edifice  filment  of  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
ot  Moses.  He  causes  the  doctrine  of  that  two  kingdoms  weaken  each  other  by  couti- 
great  man  to  advance,  but  cannot  bring  the  nual  struggles,  but  the  larger  is  from  the 
people  over  to  a  pure  theocracy.  Seeing  him-  first  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a  dynasiy 
self  obliged  to  abdicate  his  power  in  favour  elected  of  God.  Tom  by  factions,  it  oflen 
of  a  king,  he  founds  an  institute  (the  school  changes  its  master,  and,  forgetting  its  high 
of  the  prophets)  which  is  fitted  to  spiritual-  destiny,  imprudently  seeks  alliances  among 
iae  the  Mosaic  worship,  and  protect  its  reli-  foreign  nations.  During  nearly  two  centuries 
gious  influence  both  against  the  will  of  roy-  and  a  half  it  drags  on  an  unhappy  existence, 
ally  and  the  corrupt  excesses  of  the  people,  without  fixed  principle,  without  a  definite 
Joshua  introduces  and  Saul  terminates  this  end.  At  last,  sinking  under  the  reiterated 
period.  attacks  of  the  Assyrians,  the  ten  tribes  are 

III.  The  United  Kingdom,  from  Saul  to  transported  to  a  foreign  land.    The  family 
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of  Davidt  notwithstanding  its  numerous  er- 
rors, saoceeds  better  in  retaining  its  Tital 
foroes.  The  two  tribes  keep  the  laws  and 
institntions  of  Moses.  The  prophetic  col- 
lege  gathers  and  pats  forth  strength  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  better  part  of  the  people,  in- 
structed by  adversity,  begin  to  feel  that  the 
snpremaey  of  the  house  of  David  will  never 
be  accomplished  in  mere  earthly  dominion, 
and  that  its  realisation  belongs  to  a  distant 
ftiture,  an  age  of  gold  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
latter  days.  At  the  moment  when  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  falls,  that  of  Judah  is  reviy^ 
and  invigorated  by  the  pious  Hezekiah,  un- 
der whom  prophecy  and  the  Messianic  hopes 
tlkke  the  greatest  flight 

Y.  Kingdom  of  Judah,  to  the  final  deporta- 
tion to  Babylon,  a  period  of  about  ISO  years, 
on  whose  commencement  the  Assyrians  fail 
in  an  attack  against  Jerusalem.  After  the 
death  of  Hezekiah,  his  son  and  his  grand- 
son show  favour  to  idolatrous  worship.  Jo- 
siah  at  length  displays  the  greatest  energy 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  wor- 
ship and  the  entire  destruction  of  idolatry. 
But  the  many  internal  concussions,  and  the 
attacks  from  without,  have  enfeebled  the  lit- 
tle kingdom  too  much  for  it  to  be  able  long 
to  maintain  its  independence.  Instructed 
by  misfortune,  the  people  of  Judah  have  at 
length  made  good  progress  in  learning  to 
know  and  serve  the  true  OocL  Soon,  how- 
ever, conquered  by  the  Chaldaans,  they  are 
carried  captive  into  the  empire  of  Babylon, 
where,  under  the  chastisements  of  exile  and 
sorrow,  they  may  meditate  on  their  God  and 
on  his  law,  and  prepare  anew  for  the  work 
consigned  to  them  by  the  Qod  of  their  fa- 
thers. 

The  portion  of  the  history  over  which  we 
have  now  cast  our  eye  may  be  called  the 
pure  Hebraic  period.  Hereafter,  w»  shall 
see  the  nation  under  the  name  of  Jews,  hav- 
ing been  re-established  in  Palestine  by  tlie 
Persians,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Qreek 
power.  They  re-conquer  their  national  in- 
dependence by  the  sublime  devotion  of  a 
family  of  priests.  After  a  terrible  struggle, 
they  fall  under  the  attacks  of  the  Boman 
empire.     See  Jbws. 

HEBREWS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
has  occasioned  great  diversities  of  opinion, 
bat  contains  in  itself  means  for  forming 
satisfactory  conclusions  respecting  several 
important  points  connected  with  its  history. 
The  time  of  its  being  written  was  a  short 
period  before  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship. This  we  infer  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  writer  speaks  of  the  second  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  as  not  having  yet  taken  place 
(ix.  28),  and  as  being  close  at  hand  (x.  87), 
but  also  from  this,  that,  while  he  speaks  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  as  actually  in  existence 
(x.  1, 11 ;  xiii.  10),  he  Implies  that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  disappearing  (vili.  18 ;  x.  96). 


These  marks  of  time  seem  dearly  to  flz  Ac 
date  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  The  second  half  of  the  century  mns4 
have  been  advanced,  since  there  are  indica- 
tions that  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
ascension  of  Jesns ;  for  the  race  of  men  with 
whom  the  writer  was  contemporaneous  suc- 
ceeded the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Lord  (it  3), 
seeing  they  had  received  the  gospel  on  the 
preaching  of  those  that  heard  Jesus.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  time  of  severe  persecution 
(zii.  1,  9eq,),  whioh  had  been  preceded  by  a 
period  of  similar  snlTering  (x.  82, 38),  which 
tried  men's  hearts  and  fidelity  ( ii  1 8),  prompt- 
ing them  to  apostatise  and  forsdis  Christ 
(ill.  12 ;  vl.  6,  9),  and  involving  all  but  the 
Ust  sacrifice,  namely,  that  of  life  (xii.  4). 
These  circumstances  agree  with  what  has 
preceded,  in  plaoing  Uie  composition  some 
time  before  the  breaking  out  of  that  perse- 
cution, under  Nero  (A.  D.  64),  which  was 
the  first  that  seriously  involved  a  general 
loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  Christians,  and 
the  way  for  which  was  prepared  by  increas- 
ing rage  against  them,  specially  by  the  con- 
duct of  Nero's  predecessor,  Claudius,  who 
had  expelled  the  Jews  firom  Rome  (Acts 
xviii.  2). 

The  letter  was  beyond  a  doubt  written  to 
disciples  of  Christ — ^to  *  holy  brethren,  par- 
takers of  the  heavenly  calling^  (iii.  1 ;  eomp. 
6, 12, 14),  who,  partly  from  the  cause  just 
spoken  of  (xii.  5),  and  partly  from  unbelief 
(iii.  12),  the  deceitfiilness  of  sin  (18),  spi- 
ritual dulness  (v.  11),  and  moral  pravity 
(xiL  16),  were  in  danger  of  faUing  away 
from  Christ  (25 ;  vi.  4—-^),  and  probably  of 
passing  over  to  idolatry  (*  the  root  that  bear- 
eth  gall  (hemlock)  and  wormwood,'  xii.  15; 
comp.  Deut  xxix.  18).  A  special  reason 
prevailed  with  the  writer:  *  divers  strange 
doctrines '  sgitated  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
(xiiL  0),  which,  from  the  connection  and  the 
tenor  of  large  portions  of  the  letter,  seem  to 
have  had  reference  to  a  claimed  superiority 
of  Judaism  over  Christianity. 

To  meet  and  refute  this  error  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  writer;  in  doing  which, 
he  aimed  also  to  strengthen  his  readers  in 
the  fiery  trial  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  build  them  up  in  faith  and  righteous- 
ness. It  is  equally  clear  that  the  persons 
addressed  were  familiar  with  the  Mosaic 
laws,  books,  and  institutions;  also  that  their 
danger  arose  in  the  midst  of  Jewish  infiu- 
enoes.  So  long  as  the  temple- service  was 
daily  celebrated  with  all  its  retinue  of  offi* 
dating  priests,  expiatory  rites,  and  solemn 
ceremonial,  a  powerful  argument  was  hence 
drawn  by  Judaizers,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  church,  against  the  cause  of  the  de- 
spised and  crucified  Oalilean,  which  had  no 
outward  grandeur  to  arrest  the  eye  and  im- 

Iiress  the  heart,  but  was  mean  and  power- 
ess,  unless  so  far  as  it  could  by  its  spiritoal 
but  unseen  realities  work  on  the  hidden 
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man  of  the  heart   These  ftets  authorise  the  mediutely  of  Jesue  (Gal.  i.  1 ).    It  is  equally 

eoaolnsioQ  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  contrary  to  the  apostle's  custom  to  omit  the 

converts  from  Judaism.  mention  of  his  name,  fur  he  always  begins 

Bat  scareelj  to  such  conTerts  in  general,  with  an  announcement  of  himself  in  the 

though  such  is  the  common  opinion.    For  opening  words  of  his  acknowledged  letters 

the  persons  to  whom  the  writer  speaks  ap-  (Bom.  i.  1.   1  Cor.^  1.  2  Cor.  i  I.  Qal.  u 

pear  to  he  some  indiTidnal  church.  At  least,  1.  £phe8.  i.  1,  &c.). 

this  is   the  riew  which  seems  to  present  Whence  we  may  see  that  there  is  much 

Itself  in  the  following  passages :  <  Bemember  force  in  the  declaration  of  Origen,  who,  after 

them  that  have  the  rule  over  yon,  who  have  saying  that  the  epistle,  according  to  the  tes' 

spoken  onto  yon  the  word  of  God'  (xiii.  7) ;  timony  of  the  ancients,  is  referred  to  Paul, 

'  Obey  them  Uiat  have  the  rule  over  you  and  adds,  *  hut  as  to  the  person  who  gave  to  it  its 

submit  yoorselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  written  form,  God  only  knows  the  truth.'    If 

souls'  (17).    Here  we  have  an  organisation  such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  we  have 

implyhig  the  exercise  of  authority.  But  at  so  little  reason  to  hope  of  being  able  to  find 

early  a  period  no  general  organisation  witli  materials  for  determining  the  writer  in  u 

authority  was  in  existence.    Hence  we  infer  satisfactory  manner. 

that  it  was  some  church  or  community  whom  Though,  however,  history  pronounces  no 

the  writer  addressed — a  conclusion  which  is  clear  opinion  as  to  what  name  the  author 

confirmed  by  xiii.   10,  <  that  I  may  be  re-  bore,  we  may  gather  from  the  epistle  itself 

stored  to  yon  the  sooner,'  and  23,  *  1  will  that  its  writer  lived  near  the  times  and  events 

see  you  f  terms  of  an  intimate  nature  which  of  which  he  speaks,  and  had  a  most  thorough 

imply  a  church,  not  a  whole  class  of  believ-  acquaintance  with  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

ers;    but  what  church  we  have  here  no  It  appears,  also,  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 

means  of  determining.    If,  nnder  the  guid-  was  i^ording  the  attestation  which  patient 

ance  of  the  common  opinion,  we  look  to  Pa-  sulTering  in  bonds  gives  to  sincerity  of  mo- 

lestine,  then  we  should  be  led  to  fix  on  the  tive   and  purity  of  purpose  (x.  34).     He 

church  at  Jerusalem.  writes  (probably)  from  Italy  (xiii.  24),  and 

These  considerations  tend  to  prove  that  acknowledges  Timothy  as  his  brother  (23, 

Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  I),  if,  indeed,  this  Timothy 

Hebrews,  for  his  history  shows  us  that  he  is  Paul's  son  in  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  2) ;  for 

had  disconnected  himself  from  the  special  of  the  imprisonment  from  which  it  is  here 

ministry  to  the  Hebrews,  having  given  his  implied  Timotby  was  '  set  at  liberty,'  nothing 

heart  and  life  to  the  woik  of  converting  the  is  known. 

Gentiles ;  and  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  Some  have  asserted  that  the  early  part  of 
he  had  found  little  community  of  feeling,  this  composition  is  rather  an  essay  than  a 
certainly  not  that  sympathy  which  would  letter;  but  evidence  of  its  epistolary  cha- 
justify  the  language  just  citedr  But  the  rela-  racter  begins  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion in  which  the  writer  stands  to  this  Hebrew  tion  (ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ),  and  continues  to  the  end. 
church,  wherever  found,  was  not  that  of  Paul  It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  epis- 
to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  The  relation  tie  is  a  translation  from  tlie  Hebrew ;  against 
disclosed  in  ths  vpistle  defends  the  gospel  in  which  we  might  adduce  passages  showing 
general  against  Jewish,  worldly,  and  sinful  that  the  writer  must  have  thought  as  well 
influences.  Paul,  ip  all  his  known  writings,  as  written  in  Greek.  But  let  it  suffice  to 
defends  his  particular  view  of  the  gospel  remark,  that  the  tone  is  that  of  an  original, 
against  the  Jewish  exdusiveness  which  made  not  a  translation.  Indeed,  the  Greek  is 
ctrcnmciston  the  necessary  precursor  of  faith  perhaps  the  purest  and  most  elegant  of  any 
and  justification.  This  was  Paul's  great  con«  in  the  New  Testament.  The  writer  was  niui-e 
troversy  with  the  Hebrew  Christians ;  and  conversant  with  the  Septnagint  than  the  He- 
had  he  wniten  a  letter  to  such,  his  grand  brew,  for  the  passage  in  x.  5  agrees  with  tlie 
ioetrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  would,  latter,  which  disagrees  with  the  former, 
as  in  other  epistles,  have  been  propounded.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  tokens  of  Greek 
argued,  defbuded,  illustrated,  and  enforced,  culture  and  the  general  manner  of  thought 


position 

?  1  Cor.  XV.  8),  and  was,  in  consequence,  an  Luther,  denying  that  the  epistle  had  either  a 

apostle  (ix.  I)  <  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  Pauline  or  an  apostolic  origin,  threw  out  the 

riaefestoftheaposde8'(2Cor.xi.O).  Certain-  idea  that  it  was  written  by  Apollos,  whose 

ly  the  writer  of  our  epistie  does  not  speak  with  origin,    opinions,    qualities,   and   position 

the  authority  of  an  apostle,  least  of  all  in  (Acts  xvilL  24—28 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  iv. 

that  tone  of  authority  which  is  customary  6),  were  of  a  nature  to  fit  him  for  writing 

with  PauL    llie  writer,  too,  hnplies  (ii.  3 ;  such  a  piece.    Indeed,  if  this  letter  had  not 

iv.  2)  Chat  he,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  he  this  or  a  similar  origin,  we  have  in  the  vrrit- 

wrote,  was  tanght  of  men ;  whereas  Paul  in-  ings  of  the  New  Testament  no  set  expres- 

sistt  that  he  was  not  taught  of  men,  but  im-  siou  of  the  view  taken  of  the  gospel  by  the 

Vol.  II.  ^ 
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A1exAu<lrin6  eonyerts,  nor  inj  doctiment  spe-  Son  of  Ood  mm  ibr  a  time  made  lower  Hum 
eiAcally  toited  to  their  state  of  mind.  In  the  angels.  As,  howeter,  Moees  was  the 
Alexandria,  howeTer,  the  complexion  of  proper  mediator  of  the  Old  CoTenant,  the 
lhc<ight  and  method  of  interpretation  dia-  aathorahowa  the  superiority  over  him,Ood'a 
played  in  this  epistle  had  gained  a  firm  foot*  senrant,  of  Jesus,  who  was  Ood's  Son,  iii. 
ii:g,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  I — 6.  la  Christianity,  then,  in  Tirtue  of 
Philo,  who  had  taught  men  the  allegorical  its  mediator,  immeasurably  before  Judaism  f 
mode  of  expounding  the  Old  Testament  so  steadfasmess  in  holding  it  is  so  much  the 
which  in  so  marked  a  manner  distinguishes  more  a  sacred  duty,  the  observance  of  which 
this  epistle.  As,  then,  Paul's  epistles,  espe-  is  urged  the  more  strongly  because  uufaith- 
cially  those  to  Uie  Corinthians,  Ephesisns,  ftilness  entaila  the  forfeiture  of  the  offered 
and  Colossians,  were  addressed  to  the  Greek  salTation,  iii.  7 — iv.  13.  In  dilating  on  the 
mind  in  its  connection  with  Christianity,  so  the  anlgect,  Uie  writer  mentions  the  word  high- 
letter  before  us  seems  to  have  contemplated  priest,  and  is  hence  led,  It.  14 — ▼.  10,  to  in- 
the  Hebrew  mind  as  under  those  Greek  in-  stitute  a  comparison  between  the  Leritical 
fluences  which  abounded  in  Alexsndria.  The  and  the  Christian  high-priest.  This  com- 
Jews  of  Pslestine  were  too  purely  Hebrew  in  parison  is  interrupted  by  a  description,  ▼.  Jl 
their  point  of  view  for  this  epistle  to  repre-  — yL  20,  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  Hebrews 
sent  them.  The  Jews  in  the  large  cities  of  for  high  splrimal  truths,  which  leads  to  an 
the  Boman  empire  had  received  too  much  admonition  to  increased  diligence  and  eare. 
of  the  Greek  culture.  It  is  to  Alexandria  in  This  being  terminated  by  the  resumption 
Egypt,  that  second  Jerusalem,  that  metropo-  {20)  of  the  subject  touching  the  priesUiood 
lis  of  Hebrew-Greek  Jews,  that  we  must  look  of  the  Messiah,  he  is  declared  to  be  a  priest 
for  the  type  of  mind  which  the  piece  pre-  of  a  superior  order,  namely,  that  of  Melchi- 
sents,  and  which  it  is  specially  iitted  to  move  sedec ;  which,  introducing  Uie  chief  portion 
and  guide.  The  conclusion  which  we  hence  of  the  epistle,  leads  to  a  profound  develop- 
deduce,  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  the  ment  of  the  pontiflcsl  offlee  of  Jesus,  ezhi- 
church  at  Alexandria,  fiuds  confirmation  in  biting  the  superior  excellenee  of  Christiaaity 
the  fact,  that  in  the  Roman  catalogues  from  over  Judaism,  vii. — t.  18.  At  the  eonclu- 
tlie  end  of  the  second  century  it  is  described  sion  of  this  contrast,  the  second  chief  dlvi- 
uuder  the  title  of  Epistola  ad  AUxandriwn —  sion  of  the  letter  oommences,  which,  run- 
*  Letter  to  the  Alexandrines.'  And  thus  we  ning  to  the  end,  forms  the  more  practical 
find  a  striking  mstance  of  the  wisdom  of  part,  the  application  of  the  preceding  les- 
God  in  adapting  the  ministration  of  the  gos-  sons,  in  various  exhortations  and  encourage- 
pel  to  the  wants  of  his  creatures.  This  epis-  ments  to  perseverance  in  Christian  iaith, 
tie,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  under-  righteousness,  snd  love, 
stood  by  the  church  at  Rome,  is  admirably  This  epistle  exhibits  Christianity,  as  in  close 
adapted  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  in  relations  to  Judaism,  so  in  a  measure  under 
Alexandria  who  were  and  who  might  be  con-  its  influence.  Sprung  from  the  Hebrew  po- 
verted  to  Christ.  So  true  is  it  of  the  New  lity,  the  gospel  had  to  show  its  superiority 
Testament  as  of  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  over  its  psrent  in  matters  admitted  to  be  of 
of  every  part  of  God's  world,  '  there  are  di-  paramount  importance.  Hence  the  writer  was 
varsities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit;  there  restricted  to  points  of  comparison  which, 
are  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  being  in  their  essence  partial  and  temporaiy, 
God,  which  worketh  all  in  all*  (I  Cor.  xii.  have  long  ceased  to  excite  a  deep  ooncem  in 
4,  teq.),  human  bosoms ;  giving  place  to  universal 
The  letter  divides  itself  into  two  chief  relations  and  interests  produced  by  Chris- 
portions,  of  which  the  first  extends  from  i.  tianity,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  furtheranee 
to  X.  18 ;  the  other,  from  z.  19  to  the  end,  xiii.  of  whieh  the  gospel  now  finds  its  great  evi- 
Doctrine  and  exhortation  are  so  blended  to-  deuce  and  its  appropriate  work.  If  the  en- 
getber,  that  neither  of  the  parts  contains  tliis  lightened  Christian  expositor  directs  his  mind 
or  that  exclusively.  The  contents  of  the  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  is  not  to  receive  the 
smaller  portions  are  those,  f. — ii.  4.  In  or-  yoke  of  its  ideas,  but  to  learn  how  Provi- 
der to  display  the  superiority  of  Christianity  dence  unfolds  divine  truth,  develops  the 
over  Judaism,  the  writer  begins  with  a  brief  universal  out  of  the  particular,  and  esta- 
description  of  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Me-  blishes  the  everlasting  on  the  ruins  of  the 
diator  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  passes  to  the  transitory. 

proof  that  he,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  more  ele-        HEBRON  (H.  bond),  a  district  and  city, 

vated  than  the  angels,  whowere  accounted  the  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Abrahamidss, 

channels  of  communication  in  the  giving  uf  lying  some  seven  or  eight  hours  southwards 

the  law ;  grounding  on  the  pre-eminence  of  from  Jerusalem,  and  still  a  place  of  note 

Christianity  an  exhortation  to  fidelity  in  its  though  in  hia  own  day  Josephns  reports  that 

profession.    He  proceeds,  iL  0 — 18,  to  ex-  it  hsd  been  in  existence  for  2300  years. 
plain  the  reason  why  the  New  Testament        Hebron,  as  a  modem  province  or  diatriet, 

was  not,  as  was  the  Old,  given  by  the  hands  lies  on  the  south  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  east 

of  ail  gel  St  btit  by  Jesuf  Christ,  and  why  the  of  that  of  Gaza,  north  of  the  Great  Deaer^ 
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•ad  wst  of  die  Dead  Sea.    It  ie  subject  to  and  rings  of  colonred  glass  worn  bj  females 

tlM  pforince  of  Jemsalenif  and  is  governed  on  their  arms.  The  popolation,  according  to 

bj  a  anbordinate  officer.    The  city  Hebron,  Bobinsoni  amounts  to  10,000  souls,  Moham- 

3700  feet  above  the  sea,  called  hj  the  Arabs  medans  and  Jews.    When  Bobinson  was  at 

el'Khain,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  district  of  Hebron  there  was  in  the  place  only  one  Ghris- 

whieh  it  is  the  metropolis,  in  a  deep,  narrow  tian,  Elias  of  Damascns.    The  articles  of  its 

▼alley,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  open  commerce  are  glass  lamps,  glass  rings,  raisins 

eonntry  an  hour  nordi  of  the  place,  runs  in  and  dibs,  made  firom  grapes.  North-west  from 

a  direction  south  south-east.    This  is  the  the  city  is  a  very  large  oak  ItindjoH),  which 

▼ale  of  Hebron  of  the  Old  Testament  (Oen.  is  accounted  Abraham's  tree.   The  lower  part 

aoczni  14).    The  environs  of  Hebron  are  of  the  trunk  measures  in  girth  22}  feet,  and 

beantifol,  and  abound  in  vineyards.    The  is  divided  into  tliree,  the  branches  of  which 

grapes  are  the  finest  in  Palestine.    The  city  spread  out  to  the  distance  of  8d  feet    The 

properly  lies  on  the  declivity  on  both  sides  tree  stands   alone  in  a  soil  covered  with 

of  the  valley,  but  chiefly  on  the  east    It  grass,  and  having  a  well  near  at  hand,  the 

eonaists  of  Uiree  parts.    The  houses  are  of  whole  offering  a  suitable  and  pleasant  spot 

freestone,  high,  and  well  built,  having  win-  for  reAreshment  to  the  weary  traveller.    It 

dowa  and  flat  roofs.  The  city  is  without  walls,  cannot  be  Abraham's  tree,  which  was  a  tere- 

botaa  you  entersomestreets  you  pass  through  blnth  {butm),  stood  probably  more  towards 

mean  gateways.    In  the  valley  towards  the  Jerusalem,  and  had  disappeared  in  the  days 

aootfa  lies  the  Lower  Pool,  a  quadrangular  of  Jerome. 

reservoir  of  hewn  stone  and  good  work-        At  Hebron  is  'the  cave  of  Machpelah' 

manabip.    On  the  north  end  of  the  city  is  (Oen.  xziii.  0),  which  Abrsham  bought  of 

anodier  amaller  pool.    Both  are  of  high  an-  Ephron  for  the  bnrial-place  of  his  family. 

tiqnity,  and  one  ot  the  two  is  probably  '  the  A  grotto  is  still  shown  as  this  patriarchal 

pool  in  Hebron '  over  which  David  had  the  sepulchre.      Lord  Nugent  thus   speaks  of 

slafers  of  Ishboaheth  hung.    The  mopt  no-  Hebron : — *  The  sun,   as  we  drew  near  to 

tieeablo  bvilding  in  Hebron  is  the  mosque  Hebron,  was  sinking  behind  us  in   great 

whieh  Btanda  over  the  grave  of  Abraham.    It  glory  over  the  hills  of  the  Philistines.    The 

is  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  city.   Around  level  light  now  kindled  in  succession  that 

it  fvtts  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  variety  of   glowing   hues  which   nowhere 

on  each  of  the  four  comers  of  which  there  shows  so  deeply  bright  as  against  a  dis- 

onee  stood  a  tower.    Of  these  one  is  wholly,  tanoe  of  grey-stone  hills.-  But  a  straight 

another  half  destroyed ;   two  yet  serve  as  and  lurid  line  of  dark  purple  cloud  hung 

minarets.    Tradition  carries  this  buOding  heavily  across  their  tops.    And  as  we  wound 

back  to  Helena,  but  the  arehitecture  gives  along  the  road  which  skirted  their  sides,  that 

reason  to  refer  a  part  at  least  of  the  exte-  freah  steamy  smell  arose  from  the  terraced 

rior  to  the  hands  of  the  ancient  Jews.  What  vine-grounds  below,  which  gives  warning  of 

properly  belongs  to  the  mosque  is  thought  rain  before'  any  instinct  but  that  of  vegetar- 

not  10  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  A.  D.  ble  life  has  note  of  its  approach.    The  hus- 

Litlle  is  known  of  the  interior,  for  the  en-  bandmen  had  already  left  the  fields,  and  for 

teanoe  is  dosed  against  every  Frank  and  more  than  an  hour  of  our  way,  till  within 

Christian.    This  is  certain,  that  the  Moham-  half  a  mile  of  the  city,  we  had  not  seen  a 

aiedaas  honour  in  it  the  sepulchre  of  the  human  creature.    Here  a  solitary  old  man, 

Mtriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  a  Mussulman,  was  bowing  himself  to  the 

there  la  no  ground  to  question  the  tradition,  earth  in  his  evening  prayer.    His  garb,  the 

ainee  it  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  traditionary  gown,  girded  round  his 

Bible   (Genesis  xziii  xxv.  9;   xxxv.  27;  loins,  and  head-gear  in  which  the  old  men 

1.  13),  and  is  corroborated  by  Josephus.  of  the  East  have  been  clad  through  couut- 

Jewiah  tradition  places  also  in  Hebron  the  less  generations,  his  white  beard  descending 

burial-place  of  Adam ;  and  the  Christian  the  to  his  girdle,  and  his  posture  of  adoration, 

leaves  of  Abner,  Ishboaheth,  and  Jesse.    A  forcibly  recalled  the  picture  our  minds  have 

little  north  of  the  Haram  stands  a  castle  or  so  often  formed  of  the  great  patriarch  who, 

eitadel,  not  lofty,  but  surrounded  by  strong  among  these  very  hills,  so  often  bowed  him- 

valla,  a  part  of  which  Bobinson  found  in  self  before  the  presence  of  God. 
roiDS.    In  its  vicinity  Schubert  mentions  an        *  The  weather  had  been  fine  till  now.  The 

old  cistern  lying  in  ruins,  which  is  called  Sa-  storm  which  roared  among  the  rocks  of  He- 

rah's  Bath.    Of  her,  fable  says  tiiat  she  was  bron  was  grand  beyond  description.    The 

beantiftil  in  person  and  a  giantess  in  ste-  danling  sheets  of  lightning  that  gleamed  in 

Cure;  for  when  ahe  sat,  as  she  did  daily,  in  quick  succession  made  the  whole  prospect 

the  full  ciatem,  large  enough  to  contain  a  round  asbrightas  in  the  day,  showing  forth  tlie 

small  house,  the  water  reached  no  higher  atem  and  venerable  features  of  those  famous 

than  her  neck.    North  of  the  Haram  lies  solitudes,  and  of  that  ancient  city  whieh  lay 

the  Bazaar.  Hebron  is  in  repate  for  a  glass  before  us,  apparently  so  litde  changed  from 

mannlketofy,  the  prodacU  of  which  consist  what  it  was  when  the  abode  of  David  and 

cbiefly  of  amall  lamps  that  are  sen*  to  Egypt,  his  host    And  ihe  thunder,  coming  loud 

B  2 
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•nd  near  npon  every  iUah,  rolled  through  gaye  an  aniwer  in  the  afimitivty  the  nH- 

the  land  where  of  old  the  voice  of  the  Al-  gious  rites  at  onoe  began. 

mighty  was  so  often  heard  articnlate.'  *  When/  says  Olin,  of  Hebron  (ii.  70), 

Hebron  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  cities  '  that  ancient  city  burst  on  the  view,  we  en- 

in  existence.    It  was  built  seven  years  be>  tered  a  romantic  and  well-cultivated  regiont 

fore  Zoan,  Tanis,  in  Egypt  (Numb.  xiii.  23),  the  valleys  covered  with   wheat,  and  the 

and  is  often  mentioned  in  die  history  of  the  mountain -sides  terraced  and  planted  with 

patriarchs  (Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xiv.  13 ;  zviii.  1 ;  figs,  vines,  and  olives.    The  situation  of  the 

xxiii.  2 ;  zzv.  0).    The  oldest  name  of  the  city  in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent,   sur- 

eity  is  Manure  (xxiii.  19),  or  Eirjath  Arba,  rounded  by  slopes  all  under  cultivation  and 

that  is  the  city  of  Arba,  the  progenitor  of  well  clothed  with  trees,  is  picturesque.    Our 

the  Anakim  who  dwelt  around  Hebron  (Jo-  road  was  down  a  steep  declivity.    The  road 

shua  xiv.  15 ;  xv.  13 ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  11.  Judg.  i.  was  narrow,  precipitous,  and  ftill  of  rocksy 

10).    When  the  Hebrews  took  possession  which  the  rain  of  the  previous  night  had 

of  the  land,  Hebron  appears  as  a  Canaanitish  rendered  alippery.' 

royal  city  (Josh.  xii.  10),  as  far  as  which        HEDGE  (T.),  an  enclosure  of  an  open 

eame  Moses'  spies  (Numb.  xiii.  22).  Joshua  place,  especially  of  a  piece  of  ground,  with 

captured  the  place  (Josh.  x.  37)  and  gave  a  view  to  protection,  for  agricultural  pur- 

the  surroundhig  territory  to    Caleb,  who  poses.    In  Palestine,  hedges  consisted  of 

drove  out  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xiv.  0 — 15;xv.  bushes  (Job  L  10;  eomp.  Judges  ix.  49)p 

13.  Judg.  L  20),  while  the  city  itself  had  a  thorns  (Micah  vii  4),  and  walls  (Ecd.  x.  8. 

free  government  under  the  Levites  (Josh.  XX.  Hosea  iL  6.  Is.  v.  0).    Hedges  were  used 

7;  xxi.  11—13).    At  a  later  day,  Hebron  chiefly  for  gardens  and  vineyards  (Matt  xxi. 

for  seven  years  and  a  half  was  the  royal  33.  Ps.  Ixxx.  12) ;  corn-fields  appear  to  have 

abode  of  David  (2  Sam.  ii.  1^-4,  11 ;  v.  1 — >  been  left  open  equally  with  pasture-grounds 

8,  0).    Here  also  Absalom  fixed  the  centre  (Luke  xii  28.   John  iv.  85.    Mark  iL  23). 

of  his  insurrection  (2  Sam.  xv.  7,  teg,),  Un-  Hence  the  necessity  of  landmarks,  and  the 

der  the  Kings  it  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  penalty  against  removing  them  (Dent.  xix. 

^2  Chron.  xi.  10).    Exiles  returning  from  i4;xxvii.  17.  Job  xxiv.  2). 
the  Assyrian  captivity  settled  in  Hebron        It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  modem  Fa- 

(Nehem.  xi.25).  Further  than  this  Hebron  lestine  is  destitute  of   enclosures  in  the 

is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  agricultural  districts.     There  are  neither 

Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  New.    From  the  fences,  walls,  nor  hedges,  nor  any  substi* 

first  book  of  the  Maccabees  we  see  that  it  tute  for  them,  the  whole  country  being  one 

had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  immense  oommon.    The  only  exception  ia 

from  whom  it  was  redeemed  by  Judas  Mao-  found  in  a  few  eneloeed  gardens  and  vine- 

cabeus  (1  Mao.  v.  65).    In  the  Roman  pe-  yards  close  to  the  walls  of  some  towns.  The 

riod  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  limits  of  a  field  are  usually  marked  by  a  nar- 

officer  of  Vespasian  (J.  W.,  iv.  9,  7,  9).    In  row  strip  of  unploughed  ground — sometimes 

the  course  of  time,  the  old  edifice  over  the  by  a  rough  pillar  or  heap  of  stones.    The 

tombs  of  the  patriarchs  received  the  name  of  crops  are  secured  against  the  cattle  only 

'Abraham's  Castle,' which  afterwards  passed  by  the  watchful  care  of  the  herdman,  who 

to  the  city  itself.    This  appellation  was  pre-  usually  keeps  them  at  a  distance  on  the  hills, 

served  by  the  Mohammedans,  who,  instead  Muleteers  never  hesitate  to  ride  into  a  field 

of  Abraham,  used  the  prevalent  surname  of  of  wheat,  and  graze  their  animals  on  the 

the  patriarch,  that  is,  el-Khalil, /rie»id  of  growing  or  ripening  harvest;  and  so  nni- 

God,    In  the  crusades,  Hebron  seems  to  versal  is  this  abuse,  that  the  peasants  look 

have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  on  in  silence.    At  Jennin  (Genia),  the  en- 

shortly  after  Jerusalem.    In  the  year  1167  closures,  in  which  grow  pomegranates,  fig, 

it  was  raised  into  the  see  of  a  Latin  bishop,  palm,   and  other  trees,   are  made  of  the 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  prickly  pear,  which  flourishes  well  and  at- 

in  1187,  Hebron  returned  into  the  hands  of  tains  to  an  unusual  size, 
the  Moslems,  who  have  continued  its  mas-        HELBON,  known  under  the  names  of 

lers.  Haleb,  Chalybon,  Ateppo,  a  state  in  the  north- 

From  ancient  Hebron  there  is,  towards  western  comer  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes. 

the  north-west,  a  view  of  Jerusalem  between  Ezek.  xxvii.  18. 

the  hills.     Hebron  was  also  from  the  metro-         H£LL(T.),  from  the  German  fto/Za,  which 

polia  a  point  of  special  interest.    Befure  the  is  connected  with  our  hotlow,  and  perhaps 

uioming  sacrifice  could  be  offered,  a  priest  the  old  English  fteflyer,  one  who  forms  a 

was  under  the  oblif^ation  of  ascending  the  roof  or  thatch,  that  is,  a  cavity  as  well  as  a 

trrnp'o,  thiTu,  witli  bid  eyes  towards  Hebron,  covering. 

tu  await  the  break  of  day.    As  soon  as  the         The  most  aneient  Hebrews  do  not  seem 

dawn  appeared  he  cried,  'Light, light!'  *Can  to  have  possessed  the  notion  which  makes 

yon  see  Hebron?*  was  tbe  reply  of  his  fellow  man  consist  of  two  distinct  principles,  the 

priests,  who,  in  the  body  of  the  temple,  were  son!  and  the  body;  but,  conceiving  of  man  as 

preparing  for  the  sacrifice.    If  the  watcher  a  whole,  spoke  of  him  as  dying  anid  desoend 
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ing  iBloth«  tomb,  where  no  Tital  power  Bur«  riTed  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 

vived  for  enjoyment  or  for  the  serrice  of  philosophy,  there  begin  to  appear  germs  of 

God  (Pt.  jL  6 ;  xxx.  9 ;  Izzzriii.  11.  Isaiah  the  conception  which,  dividing  man  into 

zzzriiL  11).    Bat  the  mind  does  not  easUy  sool  and  body,  represented  the  former  as 

pert  with  Uie  idea  of  deceased  friends,  and  ascending  to  God,  the  latter  as  mingling 

pleaaea  itself  with  InTesUng  them  with  some  with  the  dust  (Wisdom  of  Sol.  iii.  1 — 5 ;  t. 

qualities  at  least  bearing  resemblance  to  those  .  14 — 16).    Similar  yiews  are  fomid  in  Philo 

wliieh  made  na  love  and  value  them  while  and  Josephus.  The  popular  idea  entertained 

on  earth ;  so  that  even  among  a  people  who  in  Jodea  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  may  be  ga- 

poaseased  no  definite  conception,  no  assur-  thered  from  what  the  Jewish  historian  reports 

anee  of  anodier  life,  the  heart  would  create  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  who  held  thai 

ami  ding  to  fancies  which  peopled  the  grave  men's  souls,  by  nature  imperishable,  de« 

wiih  shadowy  but  still  actual  existences,  and  scended    after  death  to  the  lower  world, 

that  the  more  readily  when  the  custom  pre-  where  there  was  a  recompence ;  the  souls  of 

▼ailed  of  interring  the  dead  in  natural  or  ar-  the  wicked  remaining  for  ever  in  this  state, 

tilicial  eaves,  holding  several  corpses  of  per-  underwent  punishment,  but  the  souls  of  the 

sons  who,  united  when  alive  by  kindred  good  acquired  the  power  of  returning  to  the 

and  affection,  were  after  death  deposited  by  upper  world  {anoitatitf  resurrection),  and 

Che  aide  one  of  another,  each  in  his  own  entered  into  new  human  bodies,  and  so  from 

narrow  resting-place,  which,  formed  of  solid  time  to  time  began  a  new  career  of  exist* 

rock,  remained  the  same  in  successive  gene-  ence.    Comp.  Acts  xxiii.  8. 

rations.     Henoe  the  phrase  '  he  was  ga-  No  evidence  appears  in  Josephus  to  show 

thered  to  his  people'  (Gen.  xxv.  8),  was  tliat  the  Jews  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 

more  than  a  figure  of  speech.    And  as  sire  the  body.    The  notions  of  whieh  we  have 

and  son  in  long  succession  were  ranged  in  spoken  maybe  traced  in  the  New  Testament: 

ntchea  in  the  family  vault,  so  by  degrees  in  Matt  xvL  13, 14,  that  the  good  re-appeared 

there  was  formed  a  vague  but  influential  idea  on  earth  in  other  bodies,  comp.  John  i.  21 ; 

of  a  state  of  the  dead,  a  realm  of  shades,  that  all  souls  were  in  the  lower  world,  the 

which  among  the  Hebrews  received  the  name  good  in  Paradise,  the  bad  in  Gehenna,  in 

of  School  (meaning,  probably,  a  cavern,  and  Luke  zvi.  19,  seq,,  where  the  original  is  more 

translated  *  grave,'  Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  Hos.  xiii.  forcible  than  the  translation  in  showing  that 

14,  and  *  hell,'  Deut  zxxii.  22.    Job  xi  8.  both  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  were  on  th§ 

Psatana  ix.  17 ;  xvi.  10),  and  in  Greek  was  tame  levelt  in  the  same  part  of  the  universe. 

termed  Hades   (probably   the    dark  place  Peter  also,  in  Acts  ii.  29 — 34,  represents 

when  is  no  sight;  translated  *hell,'  Matt  David's  soul  as  'not  ascended  into  the  hea- 

zi  28.   Bev.  i.  18,  and  *  grave,'  1  Cor.  xv.  vens '  (34),  but  as  being  in  Hades.    Comp. 

09).    In  this  dark  and  shadowy  atate  were  Heb.  xiii.  20.   1  Pet  iv.  6.    Different  terms 

gathered  the  bad  (Ps.  ix.  17.  Luke  xvL  23)  are  employed  to  represent  Hades  ;   as  in 

and  the  good  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8;  xvi.  10.  Acts  Luke  viii.  31, 'the deep,'  Rom.x.  7;  'prison' 

iL  27,  31),  separated,  however,  from  each  (1  Petiii.  19),  *  the  lower  parts  of  Uie  earth,' 

other  by  a  great  gulf,  so  that  the  denizens  Ephes.  iv.  9 ;  comp.  Philipp.  ii.  10.    The 

of  the  one  place  could  not  pass  to  the  other,  representation  made  in  Ps.  cxt.  16 — 18,  that 

though  at  least  those  who  were  in  the  place  heaven  is  the  residence  of  God  and  his  an- 

of  the  wicked  could  see  and  contemplate  the  gels,  the  earth  of  men,  and  Hades  the  place 

hi^piness  of  the  good  (Luke  xyi.<  23).    It  of  the  dead,  is  reproduced  in  Matt  xviii.  10. 

was,  however,  only  by  degrees  that  this  full  Luke  ii.  13, 10.  Acts  ii.  31 — 34.  A  later  view 

Tiew  of  Hades  was  taken.    At  first,  Hades  placed  the  demons  in  the  lower  world,  and 

was  merely  a  family  Tault ;  then  a  mauso-  Satan,  their  lord,  and  the  lord  of  the  lower 

leom  peopled  by  the  imagination  with  shades  regions  as  well  as  of  the  souls  then  enduring 

of  the  departed,  a  cold,  dark,  comfortless  punishment  (Matt  xvL   18.    Heb.   ii.  14, 

land  of  unearthly  forms.    Such  forms  re-  15).    The  specific  name  of  the  place  of 

eeived  from  poetry  a  kind  of  animation ;  as  punishment  in  the  New  Testament  is  Ge- 

when  Isaiah,  with  great  boldness  and  force,  henna  (Mark  i|^  45,  47),  sometimes  termed 

makes  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  rise  firom  *  Gehenna  of  fire ;'  in  our  translation,  '  hell 

their  stony  couches  to  salute  with  derision  fire*  (Matt  ▼.  22),  '  Gehenna,  the  fire,  the 

the  fallen  monarch  of  the  once  invincible  unquenchable'  (Mark  ix.43),  'the  everlast- 

Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4,  teq.),  retaining  at  the  ing  fire'  (Matt  xviii.  8),  'furnace  of  fire' 

same  time  the  ordinary  opinion,  which  mad«  (xiii.  42).  The  term  is  derived  from  2  Kings 

Hades  in  reality  a  mere  repository  of  hisen*  xxiii.  10,  *  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom,'  near  Jeru- 

sible  and  perishing  frames   (xxxviii.  18).  salem,  where  the  Israelites  of  old  burned  in 

Even  in  the  later  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  find  honour  of  Moloch  not  only  animals,  but  even 

the  idea  that  the  grave  is  the  common  re-  their  children  (1  Kings  xi.  7.  2  Kings  xvL 

eeptaele  for  every  living  thing  (Ecd.  iii.  19  8, 4).    This  practice  was  abolished  by  Jo- 

—22;  Ps.  civ.  29).    In  apocryphal  writings  siah,  who  caused  the  bones  of  evil-doers  and 

mhkHi  were  written  under  an  influence  de-  dead  animals  to  be  cast  there  i  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  tmlition,  a  constant  fire  wts  kept  which  properly  signifies '  tree '  (Gen.  i.  11,f 

up  to  consome  the  refuse  and  all  the  on-  or  'wood'  (xzii.  8). 

clean  things.  Hence  the  term  eame  to  be  HEMAN  (H.  their  inmbU),  the  son  of 
applied  to  the  place  of  ponishment,  in  the  Joel,  was  a  finger  qypointed  by  the  Lc- 
desoription  of  which  reference  was  had  to  vites  ont  of  their  own  body,  with  Asaph  and 
the  destraction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  Ethan,  to  assist  in  oondneting  the  musical 
(Matt.  zxy.  41.  2  Peter  iL  4,  Mf.).  This  part  of  pabliowoihip  under  Darid  (1  Chron. 
reference,  and  the  burnings  in  Uinnom,  were  zr.  17, 19).  In  1  Kings  ir.  31,  Heman  and 
the  chief  causes  why  fire  was  set  forth  as  *  Ethsn  the  Esrshite,'  Chslcol  and  Dsida, 
the  instrument  of  punishment ;  the  undying  are  termed  *  sons  of  Mahol.'  The  apparent 
worm  was  borrowed  from  the  swarms  which  inconsistency  is  done  away  by  rightiy  eon- 
crawled  amid  the  nnbumt  eormption  of  struing  the  words  '  sons  of  song,'  or  '  mnsi- 
Gehenna  (Mark  is.  44  48) ;  while  Hades  clans.'  But  in  the  title  to  Ps.  Ixxxnii  we 
lent  its  thick  repulsive  darkness  to  deepen  read  of  '  Heman  the  Eirahite.'  It  ia  un- 
the  shadows  of  the  fearfhl  picture  (Matthew  certain  whether  another  Heman  is  here 
zxT.  80).  If  we  attempt,  by  putting  the  meant  Perhaps  Heman's  genealogy  was 
BCTeral  metaphors  together,  to  form  this  pic-  Tariously  stated  (eomp.  1  Chron.  ii.  0),  or 
ture  in  our  minds,  we  at  once  become  aware  one  alliance  may  hare  been  that  of  master 
of  their  incongruity,  and  so  are  led  to  learn  and  pupils  (2  Chron.  zxix.  14).  Consult 
that  the  reality  they  represent  is  here  set  2  Chron.  ▼.  11,  $eq, 

forth  in  popular  figures  of  speech.     And  HEMLOCK  represents,  in  Hos.  z.  4,  the 

while  we  must  see  that  the  mere  material  Hebrew  rohsk,  which  is  also  rendered  *  gall ' 

tlement  of  fire  can  hare  no  relation  to,  and  (Deut  xxix.  18,  in  the  marg.  *retlk,  or  apoi- 

no  effect  upon,  the  immaterial  soul— the  sonfnl  herb'),  '  Tenom'  (zxziL  88),  *  poi- 

thought,  the  inner  feeling,  the  conscience,  son'  (Job  xz.  16).    The  passages  in  which 

the  will,  all  of  which,  as  contaminated  by  it  is  used  seem  to  show  that  some  bitter 

sin,  require  purifying — so,  on  the  other  and  deadly  herb  was  intended,  but  we  haTs 

hand,  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  no  definite  evidence  to  prore  that  it  was 

terrific  nature  of  future  punishment,  in  find-  hemlock.  The  word  may  hare  denoted  more 

ing  that  the  most  painAil  oljects,  the  most  than  one  narcotic  plant,  and  been  in  general 

terrible  and  shocking  events  within  the  his-  applied  to  bitter  decoctions  of  sueh  herbs, 

torical  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  Jew,  Comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  21.  Matt  xxvii.  34.  Mark 

were  brought  together  and  concentrated  in  xr.  23.  John  xix.  20.    Heoilock  {'  gall '  in 

order  to  describe  the  sufferings  whieh  un-  our  version)  is  united  with  wormwood  in 

forgiven  gnOt  has  to  endure  in  the  world  of  Deut  zxix.  18,  to  signify  idolatry,  the  cause 

spirits.     These  material  images  were  the  of  bitter  feeling  and  intense  suffering  among 

popular  language  of  the  day,  and,  as  such,  the  Hebrews. 

the  most  impressive  and  the  most  proper.  HERESY,  ih^m  the  Greek  Aatretit,  which, 

Jewish  in  their  origin  and  in  the  associa-  coming  from  a  root  denoting  '  to  take,'  pri- 

tions  which  gave  them  power,  they  have  now  marily  signifies  a  taking;  thus  in  Josephus 

the  indirect  application  to  our  times  and  (Antiq.  vii.  7,  b)  it  is  used  of  the  eaptore 

interests  which  we  have  just  made.     Even  of  a  city.    Secondly,  it  mesns  choice,  elee- 

while  employing  them  of  old,  the  writers  tion,  or  determination,  as  in  the  Septuagint 

vae  other  terms  whieh  disclose  their  essen-  translation  of  Lev.  xxii.  18.    Comp.  Joseph, 

tially  figurative  character.    Thus,  '  in  the  Antiq.  vii.  13,  2;  thence,  in  the  third  place, 

outer  darkness'  (a  merely  physicd  notion)  a  chosen  manner  of  life  or  form  of  dootrine, 

*  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  and  is  used  of  *  the  ffct  of  the  Saddueees ' 

teeth'  (Matthew  xxv.80) ;  terms  that  imply  (Acts  v.  17),  of  *  the  «frt  of  the  Pharisees* 

anguish  of  mind,  for  mere  bodily  privations  (xv.  0;  xxvi.  5),  of '  the  teet  of  the  Nasa- 

and  pain  can  be  and  often  are  borne  with  a  renes'  (xxiv.  0),  of  Christianity  in  Paul's 

hard  insensibility  like  that  of  Prometheus;  noble  words — *  This  I  confess  unto   thee, 

but  real  suffering,  wailing,  and  irrepressible  that  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so 

distress,  have  their  seat  in  the  mind ; — from  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers'  ( 14 ;  xxviii. 

which   awful  infliction  may  God  preserve  22).   The  word  is  obviously  taken  in  a  good 

both  him  who  writes  and  those  who  read,  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  feelings  of 

See  Dem ov  and  Hxavxh.  him  who  employs  it.    In  its  purely  physical 

HELMET  (T.  helm  in  German),  a  piece  meaning,  e.  g.  *  capture  of  a  city,'  it  involves 

of  defensive  armour  worn  on  the  head,  made  neither  praise  nor  blame.    The  same  may 

of  brass  (1  Sam.  xvii.  0),  iron,  or  leather,  be  the  ease  when  it  is  used  of  the  Jewish 

It  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  the  protect-  sects.    But,  borrowing  an  import  firom   a 

ing  efficacy  of  holiness  (Is.  lis.  17.  Ephes.  Hebrew  use  of  the  term  way  to  denote  an  of- 

Ti.  7).  fensive  (idolatrous)  mode  of  worship  (comp. 

HELVE  (T.  connected  with  'hilt*),  the  Acts  xxiv.  14;  ix.  2.   Amos  viii.  14.   2  Pet 

handle  of  a  hatchet    It  is  so  used  in  Deut  ii.  2),  heresy  came  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 

xix.  0,  as  the  rendering  of  a  word,  fthu,  sense,  as  deseriptive  of  a  deviation  tnm  tha 
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'  and  enitomuy  foim  of  religion,  tber  was  much  restricted.    By  inheritAnoe  tbd 

io,inorder  tOffftiseodimnsgAinst  land  was  eqaaUy  divided  amoDg  the  sons. 

Pan],  ifl  it  employed  by  Tertnllas  in  his  but  the  eldest  had  a  double  portion,  whether 

pleading  before  Felix  (Aots  zkit.  0).    Not  or  not  offspring  of  the  favourite  wife  (Deut 

dissimilar  is  the  use  made  of  the  term  by  xxi  10—17),  but  children  of  harlots  were 

Paul  in  relation  to  the  duatntitnu  which  ex-  excluded  (Judg.  xi.  1,  teq,).    Females  pro- 

iated  in  the  church  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xl.  19 ;  perly  had  no  right  in  the  land,  since  by  their 

comp.OaL  y.  20).  In  its  greatest  dlTergence  marriage  out  of  their  tribe  they  might  cause 

from  its  original  acceptation  it  is  employed,  the  family  portion  to  be  alienated.    But  if  a 

in  2  Peter  ii.  1,  to  denote  fiilse  doctrines,  person  on  dying  left  no  mnle  heir,  his  daugh- 

Aeoordingly,  a  heretic,  in  Tit.  iii.  10,  is  one  ters  might  hold  the  heritage,  provided  they 

who,  by  introducing  foolish  questions  and  married  in  the  branch  of  the  tribe  to  wl'irfi 

genealogies,  and  contentions  and  strivings  their  father  belonged  (Numbers  .xavji.   ^: 

about  tibe  law,  caused  disagreements  and  xxxvi.  6,  7;  comp.  Joseph.  A.:ti4.  i\.  ". ,  '  < 

parties  in  the  church;  who,  after  two  admo-  Directions  for  the  passing  of  1;  ml    '  i 

nitions,  was  to  be  excommunicated,  inas-  distant  relations  may  be  found  in   . 

nueh  as  he  was  condemned  of  himself.  xxvii.  0 — li.  In  consequence  of  (1km  ; 

Heresy,  then,  aeeording  to  the  Scriptural  it  became  necessary  to  keep   geueRjf],  .- 

use  of  Uie  term,  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  registers,  and  wills  were  not  required.    Ac- 

tbing.    Its  character  depends  on  acynncts.  cordingly,wills  are  not  mentioned,  and  could 

In  Paul  and  the  early  Christians,  it  was  a  refer  only  to  moveaole  or  personal  properly 

noble  assertion  of  their  rights  as  men  and  of  which  a  division  may  have  been  made 

the  claims  of  truth.     In  the  heretic  con-  during  life  (Luke  xv.  12).     See  Cotehaht. 
demned  by  the  same  apostle,  it  was  a  self-        HEBMON,  termed  by  the  Sidonisns  Si- 

eouYicted  love  of  debate  and  strife.   Hence  a  rion,  by  the  Amorites  Sheniir  (Deut.  iii.  9), 

conseientions  disagreement  from  established  and  at  present  DscMel  e$-Sheik,  or  Heischf 

opinions  is  heresy  in  the  good  sense,  which  '  snow-mountain,*  stands  on  the  northern 

is  not  only  right,  but  sometimes  highly  laud-  border  of  Palestine  (8;  iv.  48,  here  celled 

aUe.  And  a  maintenance  of  novelties  of  opin*  Sion),  beyond  which  were  heathen  (Judg. 

ion.  or  amoving  of  misunderstandings  among  iii.  8).   It  is  properly  the  southern  eitremity 

brethren  which  is  not  rendered  compulsory  of  Antilibanus,  which  here  rises  to  its  high- 

by  an  enlightened  sense  of  duty,  whether  pro-  est  point  (10,000  feet),  is  covered  with  per- 

oeeding  from  a  restless,  a  meddling,  or  a  petual  snow,  and,  while  another  arm  nins 

▼ainglorious  disposition,  is  heresy  in   the  from  Libanus  westward,  proceeds  in  a  soutli- 

bad  sense,  and  deserves  reprobation  as  being  erly  direction  to  the  commencement  of  the 

adverse  to  the  will  of  Ood  snd  the  good  of  vale  of  the  Jordan.    Shenir  and  Hermon 

man.  may  have  been  names  for  particular  parts 

HEBITA6E  and  INHEBITANCE  are  in  of  this  mountain  range,  which  in  time  were 

Hebrew  denoted  by  terms  signifying  *  pos-  applied  to  the  whole  mass  (Canticles  iv.  8. 

sesaion,*  'to  take  possession'  (Jo£.  xxii.  1  Chron.  v.  28). 

19.  Jndg.  xi  2.  Ps.  xxxviL  9,  11,  22,  29,        Another  lower  mountainous  chain,  lying 

34.    1  Cor.  XV.  50.    Oal.  v.  21),  the  idea  in  the  plain  Esdraelon,  two  hours  south  of 

being  derived  from  the  fact  that  Palestine  Thabor,  now  celled  DscAefre/  Duhy^  bos  re- 

was  given  to  the  Hebrews,  first  in  the  case  ceived  the  name  of  the  Later  Hermon^  and 

ci  Abraham,  and  afterwards  under  Joshua ;  is  without  reason  thought  by  some  to  be  in- 

so  that  the  acquiring  of  the  land  was  the  tended  in  Ps.  Ixxxlx.  12 ;  cxxxiii.  3.  Woody 

foundation  of  all  ideas,  rights,  and  usages,  Lebanon  and  lofty  Hermon  were  the  gather- 

eonnected  with  proper^  (Leviticus  xx.  24.  ing  places  of  vapour.    Hence,  and  from  tlie 

Numb.  xxvL  03.  Deut  x.  9.  Ps.  ii.  8).    As  sea,  came  rain  and  moisture  on  the  dry  land 

the  land  was  divided  among  the  children  of  of  Judah,  so  that  the  dew  of  Hermon  might 

Israel  by  tribes  and  families,  so  a  strictly  be  said  to  descend  on  the  mountains  of 

individual  property  hardly  existed,  for  an  Zion  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3). 
indiTidoal  held  his  rights  only  so  far  as  he        Beautiful  views  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity 

was  a  member  of  his  tribe.    Hence  a  por- .  of  Hermon.    We  cite  the  words  of  the  mis- 

tion,  as  it  had  on  it  a  family  lien,  could  not  sionary  Thomson : — '  As  the  sun  rose  this 

be  alienated  by  an  individual ;  and  what  is  morning,  I  ascended  one  of  the  eastern  towns 

termed  a  sale  of  land  was  rather  a  mortgag*  (of  the  castle  of  Hunin)  to  take  bearings  and 

ing  of  it,  since  he  who  parted  with  it  re-  enjoy  another  view  of  this  magnificent  pros- 

taSied  tlie  right  of  redemption  $  and  in  the  peet.     The  N.  E.  comer  of  the  lake   (of 

year  of  jnbQee,  without  any  redemption-  Huleh)  bore  SS.  E. ;  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 

nioney,  the  land  came  back  to  the  family  to  tance  south,  a  little  west,  the  mountains  be- 

wbieb  it  originally  belonged.    Hence  a  per-  yond  the  Dead  Sea  are  visible.   Tell  el-Kady 

maaent  property  in  the  land  could  be  pro-  is  east,  a  little  north,  and  Banias  in  the  same 

eiured  only  1^  hnitage ;  and  the  passing,  even  line.    The  summit  of  Mount  Hermon  bears 

fbr  A  time,  of  proper^  from  one  hand  to  ano-  N.  E.,  and  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon  north. 
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•  linle  cut,  uliilg  tlie  venluit  nrp«l  ot  wall  u  ■  crowd  of  othm  Jem  dlnnelined 
Cale-3;rik  li«3  sprtad  nut  bi.lweeu  tha  two.  Id  his  goTarniMiil.  Thia  onul^  tended  M 
1  eoTj  noL  tha  man  nha  cui  giu  on  such  aliensle  the  heuta  of  hi*  nltfecte.  Th* 
a  (cena  aumored.  WbUeTcr  1»  \ote\j  in  alienation  wu  insreued  bjbie  aildieladneea 
iDonntain,  plain,  marsh,  and  lake,  it  before  to  heathen  cnatome  and  pleaaurea;  for  he 
lbs  eje,  and  with  enrpriiiug  dislinDtaeea.  boilt  Ihealrae  and  gjmnaiiat  introdoeed  the 
Old  Jebel  ei-Sheikh,  like  a  rennrable  Talk,  Oljmpie  games,  and  oeUbrated  in  hanonr  of 
with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  bdowj  lorbui,  the  Roman  emperor  the  Indi  qainqnennalea 
aiu  yonder  on  hie  Ibrone  in  the  skj,  annej-  (fite  jttn'  guan),  Mor  ooi^  lua  adorn- 
ing wilh  impennrbible  dignilj  ihe  fair  landa  meat  of  the  temple  of  Zembbabel,  his  efden- 
below  j  and  all  aroond,  east,  welt,  noilh,  did  and  naefUl  edlBces,  the  caie  be  took  of 
aoalh,  monntain  meet*  moontiin  to  guard  the  people  hi  a  famiae,  gain  tor  him  lb* 
and  gaie  upon  (he  loielj  vale  of  the  Huleh.  good-will  ol  the  nation.  He  died,  after  bar- 
What  a  consMllation  oT  Tenerable  names!  ing  aennl  limea  eaoaped  anwel nation,  n>- 
Lebauon  and  Hermon,  Basban  and  Uilead,  bewailed,  es  he  himaelf  had  fonieen,  in  iba 
Moab  and  Judah,  Samaria  and  Oalilea  1  STth  jeai  ofbi*  kingly  oBoe,  in  tbe  70(h  of 
There,  Cno,  is  the  tuI  plain  ot  Cole-Sjrria,  bii  age,  that  ie,  in  the  jear  of  BoBW  7M), 
Upper  and  Lower,  etudded  with  trees,  clothed  and  foor  jeais  tieton  tha  oommeneement  oT 
with  Bockg,  and  dotted  with  Arab  leata ;  and  the  Chnitian  era,  a  short  lime  pmriou*  la 
there  tha  charming  Holeh  with  its  hundred  the  FassoTcr.  Hii  rharaclei,  whose  impnisa 
aueams,  glittering  like  tiher  lace  on  robes  waa  ambition  and  whose  qualitiei  wen  lel- 
ofgreeu,  and  its  Iboueand  pools  sparkling  fishneis,  oslenution,  and  releBlleii  and  dh- 
iu  the  moiniag  aan.'  nalnnl  cmelljr,  ie  well  drawn  by  Joiephiu 

HBitOD,  Ihe  name  of  seTeral  Jewish     (Antiq.  xtl  6,  i).    Herod  bad  all  his  lif* 
princes  who  were   of  Idomean  eitraetion,      laboured  to  gain  Iha  name  ol  a  great  sots- 
atid    from  40  A.  0.  goremed  Judea  onder      reign,  and  he  aamad  that  ot  an  raeerabi* 
Homau  inSaenes.    Of  tbeie  ii,  I.  Herod  the     tjranL    To  a  Tain  eiterual  pomp  be  aani< 
Great,  who  waa  the  son  of  Aadpaa,  or  Anti-      fteed   Ihe  liberlj  of  hi*  country  a*  well   a* 
puier,  whose  father  had,  under  the  Haoca-      bia   own   independeuee,  and  wa*  only  iha 
bBBuprince,AlexanderJatmens,beangaTei-      tlvn  of  Ihe  empemr  of  Rome.     Unable  to 
nor  of  the  proTioce  of  Idamea,  and  whom      throw  off  Ihe  foreign  yoke,  he  look  refcnga 
JuIIdS  Cvsar  united  as  procnraloi  of  Judea      for  bi*  bard  bondage  an  hie  own  aubjacta, 
wilh  llie  Jawiab  prince  Hyroanua  Ihe  Second,      aarrilaly  tmlfUng  foreign  uagee,  and  pni- 
linf  '''■■"'*  aboia  the  old  aoeial  and  reli- 
gions inadtntlana.    He  trampled  under  foot 
the  natiiinal  aulhoritieai  tha  Sanhedrim  waa 
only  a  shadow ;  the  pontifloate  depended  oo 
hia  caprice.     Knowing  that  there  eoold  ba 
I      DO  reconeilialion  between  himaelf,  the  riaTB 
I  {      ot  foreign  iulluenres,  and  Ihe  leidons  par> 

(iaans  ot  Ihelawof  JehoTah,he  saw  anamiea 
on  every  side.  His  baae  oonfidanta  mada 
bimbelieTelbat  those  who  ehODld  hare  been 

^w  dearest  wsre  hostile  and  daogennu  to  bim  [ 

and  ha  peraaeatad  and  maaaacred  ann  tha 
com  OF  BEKoD  tHB  QnEaT.  fr^il  ot  his  own  body  in  seeking  the  repoae 

which  he  knew  not  how  to  find.  Hii  pro- 
IVhen  only  Bttaen  years  of  age,  Herod  was  digalily, which  sometimaa  aasomed  Ihe  ah^« 
by  bis  hllier  entnisled  wilh  the  administra-  of  beoefleenoe,  had  its  origin  in  his  un- 
liaa  of  Galilee.  A  higher  eleration  awaited  bounded  ambition  ;  he  oppressed  his  people 
him.forMarkAnlooyhaiTngcome  into  Syria,  in  order  to  porpetoate  his  nsme  by  magni. 
made  him  and  his  brother  Phtsael  letrarchs.  ficent  baildinga  which  he  had  erectad  even 
Military  defeala  compelled  Herod  to  repair  among  foreigners  ;  and  the  brilliant  realont< 
to  Rome,  where  he  ancceaded  in  iudacing  bon  of  Ihe  national  sancluary  was  ilsett  only 
the  Senate  to  declare  iiim  king  of  the  Jews  an  ambitioaa  calculalion  and  an  eflbri  to 
(40  A.  C).  Three  years  passed  before  be  esoie  his  tyranny  and  crimes  li>  be  orer- 
came  into  peseeable  possession  ot  his  dig-  looked.  The  epithet  Great,  which  he  haa 
nity,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  OcUtI-  reeeifed  ^m  hialoiy,  ia  a  bitter  derision. 
anus  C«sai  (Augoilas),  to  whose  side  he  Hia  grealneaa  consisted  in  being  a  magni- 
passed  alter  the  battle  of  Actiom.  In  order  lleeut  alave,  wearing  chains  ot  gold.  II 
to  make  his  throne  seenre.  Herod  put  to  ended  in  a  death  of  despair  and  the  entire 
deslh  not  only  bis  own  wife,  Maiiamne,  deatinctian  of  the  independence  ot  his  peo- 
wilh  Ihe  remaining  membars  of  the  Asmo-  pie,  before  whom  be  opened  Ihe  gulf  in  whioh 
.lean  dynaaty,  bnt  also  Aleiander  and  Aria.  Iha  nation  was  to  perish.  The  circniiataneeB 
(obulnt,  hia  sons  by  the  same  prinraat,  as     allanding  hia  death  are  of  a  frigLtfol  ohk- 
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hHstor.  Being  ai&ictedwith  a  terrible  malady 
vfaich  filled  his  attendants  with  horror  and 
disgost,  his  physicians  advised  him  to  go  to 
Callirrhoe,  a  place  on  the  Dead  Sea  cele* 
hmSed  far  its  hot  baths.  Its  waters  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  king  caused  himself  to  be 
tnmspcffted  to  his  palace  at  Jericho,  there  to 
await  his  last  hoar.  His  horrible  physical  8uf> 
Ceriags  and  the  terrors  of  his  conscience  pro- 
duced fits  of  madness  that  rendered  him  terri- 
ble. Foreseeing  that  his  death  would  be  an  oc- 
easion  of  joy  for  the  nation,  he  caused  the 
most  distinguished  men  to  be  assembled  and 
held  in  custody  near  him,  and  gaye  orders 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  decease  they  should 
he  slain,  in  order  to  give  the  nation  a  suffi* 
cient  cause  for  mourning. 

In  this  time  of  terror  pious  men  directed 
their  hopes  to  the  future,  and  sought  conso* 
lation  in  speaking  of  him  who  was  to  come 
for  the  r^emption  of  Israel.  Herod,  in- 
formed that  Magi  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  and  that  the  deliverer  was  to  be 
bom  at  Bethlehem,  ordered  all  the  male  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age  in  and  around 
that  ancient  city  to  be  ruthlessly  massacred. 
The  truth  of  this  event  has  been  called  in 
question,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Even  such 
a  cruelty  was  a  small  matter  in  the  long  se- 
ries of  crimes  committed  by  this  detestable 
tyrant  In  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Beth- 
lehem the  number  of  such  children  could 
not  have  been  great ;  and  had  they  been  nu- 
merous, neither  pi^  nor  fear  would  have 
restrained  Herod  from  removing  them  if 
they  excited  his  politieal  Jealousy.  And 
while  the  atrocity  is  accordant  with  Herod's 
character  and  the  social  condition  of  the  times, 
Maerobius  {dr.  450  A.  D.)  supplies  a  trace 
of  the  fact  in  these  words :  *  When  Augustus 
heard  that  among  the  boys  under  two  years 
of  age  whom  the  king  of  the  Jews  in  Syria 
had  ordered  to  be  killed,  his  own  son  (Anti- 
paler,  Herod's  son,  was  slain  by  him  five  days 
before  his  decease)  was  put  to  death,  he  said 
it  is  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  son' 
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COIK    or  ABCHKLAUS 

Availing  himself  of  his  last  moments,  he 
made  a  definitive  disposal  of  his  kingdom. 
He  nominated  Arohelaus  (see  the  article), 
his  son  by  the  Samaritan  Malthace,  to  suc- 
e»wl  him  on  the  throne,  giving  him  Judea, 
and  Samaria.    Herod  Antip&s,  his 


son  by  the  same  mother,  he  made  tetrarch 
of  Perea  and  Galilee ;  and  Philip,  bom  of 
Cleopatra  of  Jerasalem,  was  appointed  te- 
trarch of  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis, 
fend  Paneas.  Salome,  his  sister,  received  the 
cities  of  Jamnia,  Ashdod  (Azotus),  and 
Phasclis. 

II.  Another  Herod  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Luke  xxiii.  7),  who  bore  the  surname 
of  Antlpas,  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  Malthace.  From  his  paternal  kingdom 
he  received  only  Galilee  and  Perea  as  tetrarch 
(an  inferior  title  to  that  of  ethnarch,  given 
to  his  brother  Archelaus),  with  an  annual 
income  of  2CX)  talents.  Jesus,  as  a  Galilean, 
was  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  At  first, 
H.  Antipas  married  tilie  daughter  of  the  Ara- 
bian king,  Aretas ;  bat  after  some  time  being 
smitten  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother,  Herod's  sun  by  Mariamne  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  6, 4;  named,  in  Matt  xiv.  8,  Phi- 
lip), he  formed  with  her  a  secret  union, 
which  induced  the  Arabian  princess  to  re- 
turn to  her  father.  Under  the  influence  of 
his  new  wife,  Herod  beheaded  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Matt  xiv.  4,  seq.).  The  insult  put  upon 
his  daughter  led  Aretas  to  seek  revenge  in 
war.  He  defeated  Herod,  bat  was  compelled 
by  Rome  to  desist  Though  fond  of  ease, 
Herod,  urged  by  Herodias,  travelled  to  Borne 
in  the  reign  of  Calignla,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure the  title  of  king  (given  him  by  antici- 
pation in  Mark  vi.  14)  which  his  nephew, 
Herod  Agrippa,  had  obtained.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  the  latter,  An- 
tipas was  deprived  of  his  power,  and,  with 
Herodias,  who  would  not  leave  him  in  mis- 
fortune, banished  to  Lyons  in  France  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xviii.  7,  2),  and  died  in  Spain, 
whither  he  was  afterwards  removed.  Antipas 
was  a  light-minded,  luxurious,  unprincipled 
(Luke  xxiii.  11),  cunning  (xiii.  32),  fearful 
(ix.  7,  seq.)  prince,  to  whom  Luke  (ili.  19) 
attributes  many  misdeeds.  He  is  very  dis- 
advantageously  characterised  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition. A  steward  of  this  Herod  is  men- 
tioned in  Luke  viii.  3,  namely,  Chasa,  hus- 
band of  Joanna,  one  of  the  many  women 
who  ministered  of  their  sabstance  to  our 
Lord. 

Herod,  fearing  that  the  people,  who  were 
irritated  with  him  on  account  of  his  murder 
of  the  Baptist,  might  be  pushed  to  revolt 
under  influences  caused  by  the  success  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  daring  to  persecute 
him  openly,  employed  artifice  to  get  him 
out  of  his  dominion.  *Get  thee  out  and 
depart  hence,'  say  his  emissaries,  '  for  He- 
rod wishes  to  kill  thee.'  The  Pharisees  wil- 
lingly undertook  the  message ;  for  on  their 
side  they  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  should  be  drawn  into  Judea,  where 
he  had  more  enemies  and  fewer  friends  than 
in  Galilee.  But  Jesus  was  not  to  be  deceived 
or  frifrhtened.  He  sent  back  the  messengers 
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t*  'ihaii  etnmiog  idmIw  with  vonl*  vliich  ton  of  lit*  pncedlng,  wu  whta  bii  fklher 
ncnr  azpUio,  u  Ihs;  then  dffcMcd,  the  le-  died  odIj  KTeDteea  jein  of  ege,  in  oohm- 
tnmh'i  wilj  (lap.  qnenee  of  which  he  WM  ooniidend  bj  Clfto- 

Chriit  reoommeiided  hii  dUeiple*  to  be  dim  unequal  to  (he  luk  of  goreniing  Jodea, 
on  their  gnud  egUDSl  ■  the  InTta  of  He-  bat  wu  made  king  of  Chilcie,  wkb  the  ciu> 
rod.'  Antipaa  ia  meaaL  The  inuge,  tdtru  todjr  of  tbe  tsmple  and  JU  treHon,  and  th* 
tmrn  loTenid  biead,  wu  meent  to  gin  a  right  ot  chooiing  the  hjgh-prieet  (Joaeph 
ewilion  agunit  the  iDflataM  and  bad  eiam-  Antiq.  u.  1,  S).  Four  feart  afUr,  be  ex- 
pie  of  thai  prin«  and  hie  roortien— noleaa  ebanged  Ibia  pHncipalitj  for  the  farmer  la- 
the ratcrmce  is  to  tbe  Saddacean  doctrine  mrehiei  of  Philip  and  Ljaaniai,  wilb  lh« 
and  principles  bdd  bj  Herod;  a  vifw  which  title  of  king  (Joaeph.  ii.7).  At  a  later  Uma, 
flada  anpport  in  tbe  fact  that  tbe  '  leai-en  of  Nero  gara  him  Tiberiaa,  Tarichee,  and  Jn- 
the  Phariaeea'  ia  nied  ai  tbe  antiibeai*  to  liaa,  with  tonrtMn  neighbonring  lillagei. 
the  leaTen  of  Herod'  (Mark  tUL  lH;  oomp.  Snl^oined  ia  ■  coin  of  hia  reign.  See  tba 
Matt.  III.  a).  article  AOBirri. 

IlL  A  third  of  the  name  ia  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  grandaon  of  Herod  the  Oreat,  and  eon  ot 
ArisIobnliiB  and  Bemise,  king  at  (he  Jewi 
bom  3a  to  U  A.D.  After  many  adreraa 
fates  in  Jodea  and  Borne,  he  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Calignia,  aoau  after  hii  inveal' 
ment  with  the  parple,  the  poaasaaiotia  for- 
merifheld  bj  Philip  (namelj,  Batanna,  Tia- 
ebonilia,  and  Auraailia),  and  (he  telrarehf 
of  Ljeaniaa,  with  the  tiUe  of  king,  and  eoon 
after  gained  the  daminioits  of  the  banished 
Antipas  (Oalilee  and  Peres),  and  at  last  wsa 
rewarded  for  hi*  eerrioes  (o  Claudiai  bj  the 
addition  of  Samaria  and  Jadea ;  ao  that  lliia 

piinoe  reigned  over  (he  whole  ot  Palestine,  V.  Hetod  Philip,  husband  of  Herodiai, 
whence  he  drew  greet  reTenaea.  He  dili-  and  aon  of  Herod  (be  Oreat  by  Hariamne, 
gentlj,  and  not  wi(hou(  aucceii,  eultivated  the  bigh-priest'*  daaghter,  lived  in  a  printa 
tilt  good-will  of  the  people.  In  tbe  year  condition  of  lib  (HalL  iIt.  9.  Joseph.  An- 
4i  A.D.he  caaaed  James,  tlie  brother  of  tiq.  iTiii.  0,  4),  He  hai  been  confonuded 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  tlirew  Ptvr  into  pri-  with  Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  (he  Oreal 
eon  (Actaiii.  1,k;.)>  andshortl;  after  died  a(     hj  Cleopatra. 

Cnsarea,  in  (he  Mth  year  of  hia  age,  while  The  relations  of  (be  fkmily  of  Herod  the 

preaiding  at  games  giren  in  honoor  ot  the  Oreat  are  niunerooi  and  complicated.  Je- 
Boman  emperor,  and  while  receiving  divine  rome  has  remarked,  'Many  err  on  aceonnt 
honour*  fromibe  people,  ot  a  ilisorder  which  of  ignorance  ot  the  history,  linking  the  same 
Is  described  aa  a  miraenlooa  infliction,  and  Heroda  (o  be  meanL'  In  trulh,  error  on  tha 
to  which,  ID  consequence,  we  mnitnotaipect  poini  la  very  easy.  Yet  the  writiu|*  ot  (he 
to  find  a  parallel  in  ordinary  diseases.  A  NewTestament  are  tnt  from  enor.  A  cam- 
comparison  of  the  aceoont  given  by  Luke  parisonotthemwiththewritiDgsofJoaephaa 
(Acts  xii.  SO,  le^,)  and  (hat  of  Joaephns  ahowa  that  the  aacred  penmen  wrote  tioii  ac- 
(Anliq.  xii.  S,  2)  ahowa  a  striking  and  mi-  lual  knowledge,  and  near  the  time  when  (he 
na(e  agreement,  which  is  strongly  combora-  events  happened ;  far  nothing  else  conld  have 
live  of  the  Seriptaral  narrative.  Tbe  fallow-  preserved  Ihem  from  inaccuracies  in  eompo- 
iug  coin  eihibits  Ihe  head  of  Agrippa  I.,  aitions  like  iheira,  in  which  persons  and  facta 
also  Fortune  with  her  atlribnlas.  are  cnnorily  menlioDed  and  alluded  to  while 

the  writer  is  punning  his  great  theme.  The 
force  of  the  remark  ia  angmeated  by  the  fact 
that  Josepbas  himaelf  contains  no  genealogi- 
cal tabic  of  the  Heroda,  but  merely  incldenlal 
nolicesj  so  that  a  fabricator  would  have  great 
difflcnlty  in  keeping  hie  own  narrative  in  ae- 
oardanoe  wilb  the  Jewiah  historian.  The 
dinciiltj  is  moch  aagmented  when  there  are 
eereral  engaged  in  a  oommou  fabrication, 
^et  working  separately,  if  not  Bl(ogelfaer  ia 
dependently. 

The  enauing  table  will  alTord  the  remder 
IT.   Heivd  Agtippa  TL  (Act*  sxv.  13),    some  tMiaUnea 
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The  Idumeaik 


FbAsasI 


Dori* 


Uvtftd  the  Greai 

had  10  wives,  of 

whom  vera 


Pheroraa 


\ 

Salome 


S.  MariBBue,  daoghtar    8.  Maiiamne,  daughter 
of  Hyxcanus  IL        of  the  high-prieet,  Simon 

■* ^— * ^ 

Herod  Phil.  I. 


i.  Malthaoe 


5.  CleopatiB 


Ant^^ater    Alexander    Aristobuhii 


I ^      I ^ 

Herod Jreketau*  Herod Aniimu  Herod  PkU.II. 
Ethnareh  of  Jadea  Tetrarch  of  Gali-     Tetrarch  of 
and  Samaria.       lee  and  PecwL     TtachoniUs 


Herod  Agrippa  I.     Herod,  Prinoe 

ofChalcIs 


jk. 


Herodias,  wife 
of  Herod  FhiHp  I., 
carried  off  bjr 
Herod  Ant^M. 


BendJffHppall,       Beienlee 


1 

Druailla, 

wife  of  Felix. 


HEB0DIAN9,  the,  wen  a  party  attached 
to  the  cause  of  king  Herod  Antipas,  who,  as 
a  vassal  of  Borne,  would  promote  Boman  in- 
terest, and  whose  partisans  would  in  conse- 
quence labour  for  the  adTuntage  of  Borne. 
This  explains  why  they  conspired  with  the 
Pharisees,  who  represented  the  national 
party,  to  ask  our  Lord  the  ensnaring  ques- 
tion, '  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar, 
or  not  ?'  If  he  gave  an  afflnnative,  he  com- 
promised himself  with  the. patriots  of  the 
day,  and  would  lose  favour  with  the  people. 
If  he  answered  in  the  negative,  he  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  Boman  ftvtion,  who  would 
straightway  have  accused  Him  of  treason. 
He  turned  the  question  aguinst  tliemselves 
by  showing  them  that  the  wirrent  coin  bore 
the  image  and  superscriptauu  of  the  Boman 
emperor ;  intimating  thai  Jiose  who  had 
aUowed  themselves  to  b*  3BsIi*ved,  as  proved 
by  the  coin,  must  ezpoun«(  the  import  and 
bear  the  consequences  of  their  own  act 
(Mark  iii.  6 ;  xu.  IS.  Ma't  zxii.  16). 

HEBODIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulos, 
married  Philip,  her  half  uOcle,  and  left  him 
to  marry  Herod  Antipas,  who  stood  in  the 
■aine  relation  to  her.  As  wife  of  the  latter, 
ahe  occasioned  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Matt.xiv.  8,  feq.),  and  is  reported  to  have 
misused  his  corpse.  Her  daughter  (by  her 
first  husband)  was  named  Salome  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  5,  4). 

HEBON,  an  undean  bird  (Lev.  zl.  19). 
See  Eaolb. 

HESHBON,  a  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
opposite  Jericho,  twenty  Boman  miles  from 
the  Jordan,  the  capital  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorltes  (Numb.  zxi.  26—30).  Under  the 
name  of  ifaban  there  remain  ruins  of  this 
place,  which  lie  on  a  hill,  are  nearly  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  present  a  large  pool, 
*  the  fish  pool'  in  Cant  vii.  4. 

HETHLON,  a  city  in  Western  Syria,  form- 
ing the  norAeru  limit  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
ai^ar  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15). 

HEZEKIAH  (H.  strength  of  Jehovah  ; 


A.  M.  4825,  A.  C.  728,  V.  726),  thirteenth 
king  of  Judah,  son  and  follower  of  Afaoz, 
distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  tlie  care 
which  he  in  consequence  took  for  restoring 
and  supporting  the  religion  of  his  fathers 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  No  soouer 
had  he  taken  die  throne  than,  imder  his  pa- 
tronage, a  great  religious  reform  was  eOected. 
The  temple-worship  was  again  perfonned 
in  its  purity  and  grandeur.  A  great  na- 
tional expiation  was  made ;  zeal  was  on  all 
sides  kindled ;  the  victims  offered  for  sacri- 
fice occasioned  embarrassment  by  their  num- 
ber, and  once  more  Israel  appeared  tlie  cliild 
of  God.  Need  was  there  for  this  joyous 
change,  for  the  most  sacred  observances 
had  fallen  into  neglect.  A  special  effort  was 
made,  and  the  Passover,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, was  again  duly  observed  under  most  im- 
posing circumstances.  The  example  of  tlie 
metropolis  spread  over  the  country,  where 
idol-worship  and  its  accompaniments  were 
uprooted  in  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
seemed  to  be  the  more  vivid  and  strong  Uie 
greater  had  been  the  prevalence  of  idolatry 
(1  Chron.  iii.  18.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  »eq.). 

In  his  political  relations  Hezekiah  was 
less  happy.  He  succeeded,  indeed,  in  de- 
feating the  Philistines  (2  Kings  xviii.  7), 
and  used  the  advantage  thus  gained  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  tribute  which  his 
father  had  paid  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  He 
had,  however,  but  a  choice  of  masters ;  and 
having  revolted  from  Shalmanezer,  he  tamed 
to  Egypt  in  hope  of  support  (2  Kings  xviii. 
21,  24.  Isaiah  xx.  xxx.  1 — 8 ;  xxxi.  1 — 4 '; 
xxxvi.).  But  the  peril  was  great  and  immi- 
nent Sennacherib  invaded  and  subdued 
the  land,  whose  capital  was  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  his  arms,  when  the  enemy  was 
driven  off  by  a  divine  hand,  and,  return- 
ing home,  fell  under  olows  inflicted  by  his 
own  sons  (2  Kings  zix.  Is.  xxxnL  Nahnm). 
The  efforts  he  had  made  threw  HezekiiCi 
into  a  dangerous  illness,  in  which  Isaiah 
acted  as  a  physician  for  the  body  as  well 
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M  the  mind.    The  king  recovered,  uid  was  eu-ly  cultnre  and  great  kingdoms  which 

favoured  with  a  promise  that  fifteen  years  floorished  along  its  banks.  It  rises  in  seTe- 

■honld  be  added  to  his  life  (Isaiah  zxxviii.  ral  streams,  haying  a  common  origin  in  the 

2  Kings  zx.  See  Dial).    On  this  recovery  Armenian  mountains.      These   tribntaries, 

be  received  congratulations  firom  Berodach-  after  they  leave  the  higher  lands,  unite  to 

baladan,  who,  a  short  time  before  destroying  form  the  Tigris.    It  runs  throng  Aasyria 

the  Assyrian  empire  in  Babylon,  had  made  to  Mesopotamia,  whose  northern  boundary 

himsdf  sovereign  of  that  country  (2  Kings  it  foims,  and  after  uniting  vrith  the  En- 

zx.  12).    Elated  by  this  compliment,  which  phrates  (see  the  article),  faOs  at  last  into 

was  probably  an  intended  snare,  Hezekiah  the  Persian  Gull    On  the  eastern  bank  of 

unwisely  displayed  to  the  king's  messengers  the  Tigris  lay  the  famous  Nineveh,  now 

his  ample  resources,  end  so  gave  the  Baby-  Motul,    It  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  at  least 

lonians  the  idea  of  making  themselTes  mas-  in  its  upper  portions.    Lower  down,  it  be- 

ters  of  Jerusalem  and  the  treasures  of  the  comes  navigable  for  large  Teasels.    At  the 

temple.    In  this  act  of  imprudence,  if  not  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  higher  country, 

vainglory,  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  its  and  after  heavy  rains,  the  river  swells  and 

origin  (2  Kings  xz.  13,  teq.   Isaiah  zxxix.).  causes  a  considerable  inundation  in  the  flat 

Hezekiah  consoled  himself,  however,  with  lands  of  Mesopotamia.    In  ancient  times  it 

the  hope  that  the  evil  might  be  postponed  was  united  with  the  Euphrates  by  canals, 

so  as  to  allow  him  to  be  at  peace  for  tne  re-  which  served   also  to  irrigate  intervening 

mainder  of  his  days.    His  wish  would  ap-  spaces,  spreading  around  luxuriance,  beauty 

pear  to  have  been  granted.    Busying  him-  and  wealth. 

self  with  works  of  public  utility,  he  took  HIEBAPOUS  (O.  taered  city),  mentioned 

measures  for  supplying  Jerusalem  with  wa-  in  CoL  iv.  13,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 

ter,  so  needful  to  enable  it  to  endure  a  siege,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  lying  not  far  south 

and  amassed  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  com,  from  Laodicea,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

oil,  and  wine.    In  the  midst  of  these  enter-  vale  of  the  river  Lycus,  which  flows  between 

prises  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  the  two  places.  Mineral  waters  of  old  gave  the 

promised  period  of  fifteen  years ;  and  after  place  celebrity,  of  which  there  still  remain 

a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  he  fell  asleep,  tokens  in  its  name  and  in  many  beautiful 

and  received  the  highest  tokens  of  Ainereal  mins.      It  is  now  called  Pambuk-kulasi. 

honour  (2  Kings  xviii.  2.  2  Chron.  xzxii.  The  volcanic  character  of  the  district,  its 

33).  grottos  and  healing  waters,  caused  Hiera- 

Three  separate  accounts  of  Hezekiah*a  polls  to  be  favourable  to  the  worship  of 
reign  are  extant  in  the  Bible.  That  con-  Cybele,  a  personification  of  the  formatire 
tained  in  2  Kings  xviii. — xx.  has  the  ap«  power  of  the  earth.  The  idol-worship  was 
pearance  of  being  the  original.  In]s.xxxvL  not,  however,  able  to  withstand  the  incom- 
teq.  is  another  account,  which  concerns  the  ing  tide  of  Christianity, 
events  only  in  which  the  prophet  was  en-  HINNOM  (H.  thiir  rtrftet),  or  more 
gaged.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  agrees  with  the  fully,  *  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom'  (Josh, 
former.  The  third  account  is  found  in  2  xv.  8.  Jer.  xix.  2,  6),  by  the  Arabs  called 
Chron.  xxix. — ^xxxii.,  which  gives  in  part  an  Wady  Bschehennam,  is  a  vale  or  water- 
abridged,  in  part  an  expanded,  view  of  the  course  which  has  its  origin  in  the  broad 
narrative  supplied  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The  basin  that  lies  on  the  west  of  Jerulasem  and 
substantial  agreement  of  these  three  nam-  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  Jaffa.  The 
tives  confirms  the  credibility  of  the  recorded  central  point  of  this  basin  is  found  in  the 
events.  upper  pool  of  Gihon,  firom  which  the  land 

Hezekiah  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  sinks  eastward  towards  the  Jaffa  gate,  and 

virtuous  of  the  princes  of  Jndah.    In  piety  runs  out  into  a  broad  depression.    Opposite 

the  excellencies  of  his  character  found  their  the  gate,  where  the  vale  has  a  breadth  of 

source  and  their  exemplification.    Great  in  firom  150  to  300  feet,  and  lies  44  feet  be- 

tha  service  of  religion,  and  when  under  the  neath  the  gate,  it  turns  to  the  south,  retain- 

control  of  great  ideas  proceeding  from  with-  ing  nearly  the  same  breadth  for  2107  feet 

out,  he  was  little  able  to  guide  himself  or  in  length.    Over  against  the  south-western 

the   commonwealth   in  the  perilous   days  comer  of  the  city  wall  begins  the  lower  pool 

in  which    his    lot  was   oast ;   and   while  of  Gihon,  which  is  592  feet  long.    Here  the 

his  religious  zesl  caused  the  Mosaic  polity  vale  becomes  deeper,  and  is  planted  with 

to  bloom  anew,  his  personal  weakness  and  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  in  some  parts 

want  of  political  foresight  occasioned   its  is  under  the  plough.     At  the  south-west 

downfal  and  the   captivity  of  his  people,  em  comer  of  the  hill  of  Sion,  the  vale  bends 

His  exeellenoe,  however,  deserved  rewsrd :  so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  hill,  whence 

he  died  in  honour,  and  his  name  was  long  it  keeps  on,  m  an  easterly  direction,  till  it 

held  in  high  respect  (Jer.  zzvL  19).  meets  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  Cedron. 

HTDDEKEL  (H.),  the  Hebrew  name  of  At  the  point  of  meeting,  gardens  are  found 

the  Tigris,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia,  lying  partly  within  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  and 

and  eelebratad  even  in  ancient  times  for  the  partly  in  ttie  Talley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  are 
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inigited  by  the  waters  of  Saoam.  This  spot  9, 10),  the  tabeniftcle  itself  (Nnmb.  It.  4) 
is  assigned  by  Jerome  as  the  place  Tophet,  the  annual  atonement  (Ezod.  xzx.  10),  the 
where  the  Jews  practised  the  horrid  rites  of  sacred  unguent  (36),  the  offerings  (LcTit  ii. 
Baal  and  Molodi,  buraiog  *  their  sons  and  8),  devoted  things  (zzTii.  28).  The  in- 
their  daughters  in  the  fire'  (Jer.  Yii.  81.  most  apartment  of  the  tabemade,  or  tern* 
Matt  z.  28).  It  was  probably  in  allusion  pie,  was  also  called  '  the  most  holy  place 
to  this  detested  and  abominable  fire  that  the  (Exod.  XKvi.  88.  1  Kings  tL  16) ;  in  He- 
later  Jews  applied  the  Greek  name  of  this  brews  (ix.  8,  5), '  the  holiest  of  all,'  which 
▼alley  (Gehenna)  to  denote  the  place  of  fa-  the  high-priest  entered  only  once  a  year,  on 
tore  punishment.  the  great  day  of  atonement.    Comp.  z.  19. 

HIRAM,  or  HUBAM,  son  and  successor  See  Camp. 

of  Abibal,  king  of  Tyre,  reigned  ihirty-fonr  HOMEB.  See  Wbiohts  and  Maasurbs. 

years,  as  Josephus  relates,  and  came  to  the  '     HONEY  (T.  honig),  a  half-fluid  substance 

throne  about  fourteen  years  before  DaTid's  produced  by  the  bee,  honey-bee,  from  the 

decease.    With  that  monarch  and  Solomon,  nectar  of  flowers,  and  deposited  in  a  recepta- 

his  son,  he  stood  in  friendly  relations.    The  de  made  by  bees  themselves,  termed  honey* 

former  he  supplied  with  wood  and  men  for  comb.    Honey  may  be  considered  in  two 

bnUding  his  pdace  (2  Sam.  ▼.  11).    A  simi-  states ;  I.  when  fresh  it  is  very  sweet,  aro- 

lar  service  he  rendered  to  Solomon,  at  whose  matic,  of  a  white  colour  inclining  to  yellow, 

request  Hebrews  and  Tyrians  were,  at  the  and  liquid  in  form;  by  age  it  acquires  a 

expense  of  the  latter,  employed  in  felling  deeper  hue,  greater  consistence,  and  more 

cedars  snd  firs  on  Lebanon,  which  were  con-  acrid  taste.    Honey  from  young  bees,  virgin 

veyed  on  rafts  for  the  erection  of  the  splen-  honey,  undergoes  less  change.    In  all  cases 

did  edifices  of  Solomon,  who  paid  for  the  it  partakes  greatly  of  the  qualities  of  the 

wood  and  work  in  wheat  and  oil  (1  Kings  plant  whence  it  is  derived.   These  facts  may 

v.l — 11).  Forming  an  alliance,  the  two  kings  throw  light  on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 

traded  together  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  whence  (xix.  11),  *  Sweeter  also  than  the  honey  and 

the  fleets  brought  gold  (1  Kings  x.  II.   2  the  honey-comb,'  where  by  honey-comb  pro- 

Chron.  viiL  18).    As  Hiram  had  given  gold  bably  new  virgin  honey  is  meant,  though  it  is 

to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  11, 14),  the  latter  not  clear  whether  the  reference  is  to  the  sense 

returned  the  eompliment  in  a  present  of  of  smell  or  that  of  taste ;  probably  to  both, 

some  cities,  which  appear  not  to  have  come  Some  prefer  rendering  'honey-cake;*  Geddes 

up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Tyrian  mo-  forcibly  translates  thus:  'And  sweeter  than 

narch  (12, 18).  honey  distiUing  from  the  comb. 

Anodier  person  of  the  same  name,  by  his  Honey  was,  and  still  is,  a  favourite  article 

mother's  side  an  Israelite,  by  his  father's  a  of  food  with  Easterns  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27),  but 

Phoenician,  was  a  skilful  worker  in  metals,  eaten  to  excess  is  injurious  (Prov.  xxv.  27). 

whom  Solomon  brought  from  Tyre  for  his  It  was  made  into  cakes  (Exod.  xvi.  31),  and 

grand  architectural  purposes  (1  Kings  viL  was  eaten,  especially  by  children  (Is.  vii.  15). 

13,  teq,).  It  was,  therefore,  together  with  milk,  spoken 

HITTITES  (H.),  descendants  of  Beth,  of  as  the  best  among  the  natural  products  of 

Canaan's  second  son  (Gen.  x.  10),  who  were  Palestine,  which  is  eulogistically,  but  truly, 

powerful  aa  early  as  the  days  of  AbrahamT  described  as  a  land  that  *  flowed  with  milk 

since  the  patriarch  purchased  from  them  a  and  honey'  (Exod.  iit.  8),  a  figure  which 

burial-place  for  his  family  (xxiii.  3,  teq,).  was  well  supported  by  fact;  for  honey  was 

Their  abode  lay  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  on  found  in  fields  and  woods  (1  Samuel  xiv. 

the  high  lands  from  Hebron  to  fieersheba  2d,  26),  clefts  of  the  rocks  (Ps.  Ixxzi.  16), 

(Numb.  xiiL  29),  being  one  of  the  nations  as  wild  bees  settled  in  these  places,  and 

whom  the  Israelites  were  to  destroy  (Exod.  soon  took  possession  of  spots  suitable  for  de- 

iiL  17.  Dent  vii.  1 — 8),  but  whom  they  did  positing  their  treasure  (Judg.  xiv.  18).   Near 

not  whoUy  exterminate  (Jodg.iii.  5).    They  Acbala,  in  Galilee,  OUn   found  tlie   atmo- 

were,  however,  vanquished  by  David,  to  whose  sphere  vocal,  and  almost  darkened,  by  an 

successor  they  paid  tribute  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  incredible  number  of  bees.   Their  hives  are 

21).                                    *  cylinders  made  of  earth,  having  the  entrance 

VIVITES,  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen.  at  one  end.    The  honey  here  obtained  is  to 

z.  17),  a  prince  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  richness  of  the 

the  history  of  Jacob  (zxxiv.  2),  and  whose  soil,  which  produces  olives,  figs,  pomegra- 

land  was  promised  to  the  children  of  Israel  nates,  cherries,  and  pears.    Bank  grass,  in- 

(Exod.  iii.  8).    They  are  found  near  Her-  termingled  with  a  profusion  of  sweet-scented 

mon  (Joshua  xi.  8),  and  in  Lebanon  (Judg.  flowers,  covers  the  face  of  the  country.    He 

ill.  8).    They  were  not  fully  reduced  till  the  who  withdrew  from  the  concourse  of  mefi 

time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21).  into  solitude,  and  lived  on  the  spontaneous 

HOLT  OF  HOLIES,  *  most  holy,'  or,  in  products  of  the  earth,  was  directed,  among 

the  original,  <  holiness  of  holinesses,*  is  a  other  means  of  subsistence,  to  wild  honey 

nsme  allied  to  the  altar  and  its  appurte-  (Mark  L  6).    When,  therefore,  the  child 

nances  in  ths  Mosaic  tshemade  (Exod.  xl.  spoken  of  in  Is.  vii.  14,  sc^.,  is  repiesenlad 
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■■  fiiog  bptlet  vid  haatj  befora  ha  ■howl  pciks ;  on  tha  mora  autani  ilmdi  wkat  If 
toketu  of  di*crizniiiMion,  the  prophet  hu  called  AaiDD'e  tomb.  The  view  from  Hor 
been  (honght  to  mean,  [bit  daring  the  thu  reuhei  into  Ihs  deMrt  u  fkr  u  Shui,  and 
indicated  period  lfa<  people  ihonld  be  driien  into  the  Tale*  of  the  moQiitaliia  of  Edom. 
for  sabiiileiiM  lo  tha  natonl  prodnota  of  Tha  alleged  tomb  of  Aaron  Is  held  in  frpat 
the  earth  bjthe  intempIiaD  of  (Lb  ordiouj  raapaet  bj  the  Hohamtneduia,  wbo  oflei 
purauiu  of  agriealtuTa.  Ai  hontj  In  Paiei-  aaeriflea  at  (ha  hue  of  ihe  mountain,  and 
line  waa  not  eostlr,  it  ha*  appeared  itranga  imploia  Atron  10  look  bfourablj  on  them 
that  a  queen  ehould  haTe  giian  a  propbal     and  thalr  oblation*. 

'a  pieieal  of  bonej'  (1  King*  xir.  8),  and  Fram  the  awaunt  of  Schaberl  ('Reise  in 
mora  lo  thai  hoDcf  should  be  plaoad  among  da*  lloi^eniand '),  wfao  ueended  Uoant 
objaeu  of  Talne  (Qen.  iliii.  11.  Eiek.  itL  Hor,  we  team  a  Tarielj  of  patticulara.  Iia 
IB).  It  ha*,  in  conaequenee,  bean  thoughl  flnt  ippeannee,  a*  aaan  ftom  the  Arabah, 
that  not  be«-honaj  i>  hate  inlanded,  bat  Ihr  or  Wadj  Honia,  ii  ttuly  majealis,  towerin|f, 
iu*pi**aled  juice  ol  aiooharioe  trail*,  in  ai  the  prince  of  Ihe  ragioD,  abor*  ihe  lower 
the  Baat  at  Ihe  preaant  day  the  jaiee  of  mouataini  aroand.  In  proceeding  npwanla 
grapaa  and  dalea  ii  made  into  a  tbidt  (jnipp  toward*  Ita  aanimit,  the  traTeller  ba*  a  Tety 
which  i*  aqjojed  in  Tariou*  way*,  and,  ai  it  great  aUbrt  to  make,  and  at  Sr*l  fiud*  hia 
ba*  a  inperior  flaTonr,  held  in  gnat  lalue.  way  to  lie  Ibrongb  the  bnahe*  of  Oleander 
On  thi*  point  Bobinaon  (ii.U2)  tb[i**peak*:  tree*.  Tha  asoent,  in  put*  lery  ttcep,  rising 
'  The  flneat  grape*  art  dried  a*  raiiina  ;  and  from  one  table-land  to  another,  take*  about 
the  T«t  being  trodden  and  preeaed,  the  juice  toiir  boor*.  Like  the  neighboating  monn- 
ii  boiled  down  to  a  eymp,  which,  nnder  the  tain*,  Hor  coniiBta  of  party-eoloiued  land- 
nama  ol  dilu  (dabe^  in  Heb.,  aigni^ing  *tone,  in  which,  clearer  and  darker,  yellowish 
honey  and  aytup  of  grapes),  is  much  used  brown,  blue  and  red  reiua  are  interchangni 
by  all  clasara,  wtier«Ti>T  lineyanls  are  found,  in  tha  most  direna  manner*.  It  i*  in  aCTenl 
as  a  eondimenl  with  their  food.  It  naem-  parti  cloTen  by  precipilona  chasm*.  On  tba 
blea  thin  molasaes,  but  i*  more  plea*ant  to  accliricy  leading  to  the  lomb  aland  i 
Ihe  taste.'  cyprea*  traea. 

Neither  honey  nor  laaTen  wa*  allowed  lo      flowera,  greet  ai 
ba  buinl  in  meat-offerings  to  Jehorah,  bat      Near  die  eastern  lop,  in  a  gorge,  are  out 
tlity  constitnled  a  part  of  Iha  flnt-froit*  for      adiQce* — Taolt*   containing  chamber*  bnill 
•heenjoymenlof  the  prieela(Le<r.ii.  II,  13).     of  atone.    PaUhards  of  thick  earthem  and 
HOR  (H.  a  noluil*  iibj4et),  a  moanlain      alonj  Dlenail*,  with  bit*  of  coloured  glass,  an 
mnge  on  the  «outh-e*»iern  bonodary  of  Pa-      here  lo  bo  aeen,  brought  probably  by  dcToat 
Irsiine,  which  forms  the  eitieme  point  and      Tisilor*.    Ho*lem*,  a*  loon  as  they  deseiy  tha 
I'^fileal  aammit  of  Seir,  toward*  tha  aoulh,      snmmitof  Hor,  with  its  qoadraognlar  buUd- 
iu  lite  Ticinity  of  Petra,  on  tlis  «a*l  aide  of     log,  sUy  a  victim,  aod  raise  orsr  its  blood  a 
the  Arabah.    On  tha  top  of  Hor  Aaron  died     heap  ot  itones.    Tha  Bedunlna  who  aecom- 
(Nomb,  II.  aa,  u^.),  wboaa  name  m  Dsehe-     panied  Schubert  entered  the  ii      " 
aaored  edifice  with  i      " 
On  ita  walla  within,  that  leaned  IraTeller 
fanod  many  Hebrew  and  Arabia  namea  and 
memorial*.    In  in  upper  chamber  ia  a  *ar- 
cophagna  of  Tnrkiih  origin.     Hera  1*  to  b« 
hadamagniacenlTiew.  The eaatam beighta, 
apparently  of  limeatone,  are  thinly  adorned 
with    pasture   landa.      The  gorgea  an   oo- 
Tcred  with    eypreaaes    and   other   treei,   a* 
well  a*  braabwood.     '  Here,'  sayi  Bohubert, 
■  we  were  near  the  border*  of  the  land  of 
Job.     The  nalnral  icenery  which  we  there 
saw  apoka  to  <u  in  the  language  employed 
ill  tha  writings  that  beir  bis  name.    That 
■hade  ot  the  apeedily  fleeing  light  mua  of 
clonil,  the  now  eleiated,  now  aonk  Tail  of 
mial,  dinetsd  the  eye  now  on  thi*,  now  on 
Ihal  part  of  the  rock  j  watch-tower*  and  their 
Tales,  as  tha  diction  of  tha  inipired  sear  or 
aiuger  flies  Ihe  mind  in  ■  lot^  mood,  now 
on  one,  now  on  another  height  ot  ths  dis- 
play* of  God's  grace.     Tha  TagataUe   and 
■nimaJ  world  beari>  lunch  of  the  eolonrlng 
ebarieterislfa  of  thi  land  of  Ui.    Vbile  Is 
Hartiii  il  nlil]  rJlains.    lis  heiglit  is  es-     the  *ale  i*  seen  the  i  able  ataed  in  his  h%h- 
ai«l  at  T,000  het     Ita  top  ha«  two  chief    sat  stm  gth  and  bean?,  there  tted,  on  tin 


bei^t«indiiithaehati>u,tliaiIroDgAjiuio  g]ti  the  nelodlani  Kog  of  Iha  Oritai. 
wild.  p»t  ud  tha  (lender  gufile.  Togelher  thro.Ue,  linging  in  ih«  bnii(h»  of  th* 
nlliili«Toic«oflheiiiouDUia-dOTeuii]iD.     Edomil«  cjpte.i.    Bee*  of  ntr«nm  fom 


more  iboat.  bnixing  on  odoriferoni  plantf.  Ihem   in  (ipctltn?  the  nid  inhibiUnta  of 

On  thu  lide  of  thotc  beishts  lOuth-cMt  of  Cuiun.    It  bu  been  Uaabud  whelher  Iha 

Petn  l«j  Bdi  (probtblr  Iha  preganl  Boitrt),  inwcl  caald  nallj  h*Te  been  wrrleeable  ia 

ElihD'i  natiTa  placa;  Iherr,  near  Dhasi,  lij  this  »■;;  but  ibc  animal  intendad  vai  an- 

Soah  (at  a  laler  time  Szjah),  tmm  wbich  cojing  and  banttnl.    Ancient  writer*  apeak 

earn*  Bildad;  Job  himielf  dmlt  far  awa;  In  of  abole  tribea  being  obliged  la  quit  Iheir 

tlie  nrath.  in   the   preient  Oabaleue.     Bat  abodea  bj  inaectaot  the  kind.    According  to 

bare,  naar  the  foot  of  Ihe  moaDlain,  vhere  Julian,  a  people  ibat  dwell  near  Jemaaleia 

the  treah  watar  of  the  brook  could  anpplj  a  were  driien  by  waapi  from  their  aeitlement. 

whola   Ihirat}  people  with   drink,  and  the  Tba  word  maj  denote  olber  ipeciea  of  the 

herbage  ot  the  putnre  landa  feed  their  eal-  veapidn;  aome  of  which  an  in  the  East  Terj 

tie,  Tnael  tor  fortj  daja  bemoaned  the  loaa  numerona    and   inflict   (erero    and   painfij 

or  their  finthi^-prieil.    The  proipect  rnm  woimda.     The  leTerity  of  the  iting  of  the 

Hor  OTCT  Job'a  eoonti;  down  into  the  lale  hornet  maj  be  learnt  from  the  fact,  that  Ihe 

of  Hoaaa  and  Petra,  the  ritj  of  aepnlchrea,  appearance  of  a  awarm  of  them  dritei  from 

and  iDtotheebaam*  andgorgea  oftha  moon-  their  herbage  sherd  of  kino  whleh  hnn? 

lain   ilaelf,  and   then,  towsrda    the  distant  hither  and  Ihithec  till  Ibej  aiok  with  ex- 

wait,  the  nnlimiled  view  oier  the  wide  plain  hanilion. 

of  the  Aribah,  were  of  aueh  a  deKriplion  HORNS  (T.Annt,  L.oTmu,  H.  lUmi)  were 

that  I  eonld  wilUnglf  hate  apenl  dsya  in  naedbjlheHebiewaforboldiagBaidi(13an). 

sarrr-Ting  [he  BCTeral  objects  of  iuleratt.'  iii.  1.    I  ICings  i.  3D).     From  Ihe  name  of 

KOREB  (H.  a  dntrt).     See  Sinu.  Job's  third  dangliler,  Ktrtn-Happueh,  that  is 

EOBHAH  W'enis  to  hare  lain  about  eight  'horn  of  beanlj,'  it  has  been  inferred  Ilial 

feognphical  milei  aonth  of  Hebron,  in  Ihe  bonis   were    employed    as    cosmetic   Taiea. 

Tioinilj  of  iha  iteep  put  a-Safah,  on  the  Hoina  wen  nsod  aa  wind  inatnimeDts,  and 

bill  Hadsrsh  (Nunib.  xit.  44,  40.  Dent.  i.  the  name  was  retained,  as  wilh  us,  when 

44.   Jaah.iii.  14;  IT.30.    I  Kingsxxx.  30).  theae  ioatnimeiilBweremsdeof  melal  (Joah. 

HOBNET  (T.Aora),  representing  a  He-  Ti.  5.   Nnn]b.x.a).    For  '  horns  of  the  alwr,' 

brew  word  which   mesna    ■  to  pierce,'   '  lo  ace  L  48.     Ham  is  a  symbol  of  power,  of. 

woond,'  ia  a  speeiea  of  wasp,  nientioiwd  in  eoarage  and  consideration  (Deot  mili.  IT. 
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tHtinf  povtt'  (Lnk«  i.  69).     Horoi,  in     oMdad  In  lira  eomlaiil  wan  with  Sjria  (rs. 

Duii«l(Ta7;  via.  30,91, 21),deni>Wkiiif-     1).    Tbgjwan  ■iMkepL  fajprinu  pcnon* 

dotni.    Thai  lh«  horn  wu  i  tiga  of  power     (Amn  It.  10.  Ib.  iu.  10),  and  emplojed 

■Dd  dignilj  appranfrDiB  thii  cu^  eihibitiag     in  pari  Id  treading  oat  com  (Is.  xxriii.  26). 

tli«  haad  of  Jnpilat  Ainmaii.  Tli«   Eutcm  enemits  at  the  Imelias 

Hilda  war  on  th«m  with  itiong.  wtll-orgm- 

nlMd  eaTiIr;  (Is.  *.  SS.  Jer.  n.  23;  viiL 

10),  which  made  their  kings  look  b>  Egypt 

tor  hired  UDop*  of  hoisa,  which  wu  ega- 

dsmiud  as  leading  to  dependence  on  an 

idolamue  people  (Is.  mi.  1;  xxzri.  B) 

The  war-hone  is  forcibly  dctcribed  b;  Job 

szxii.  IB,  Mf .  We  use  the  Tersion  ot  Hajtas 

•  Rut  iboa  flnn  ih*  bane  itmiilir 

Halt  Ibsn  elothsd  his  neck  wflh  UiaBdarl 

But  (ban  uiuhi  btan  ts  bnma  like  tbs  locaMI 

Hsw  terrible  tbe  nolle  of  bis  noetrUe  I 

Be  pawetb  In  the  nUtj ;  be  tndtalfe  In  Ut 


TEefUi 


irliu  neaT)  & 


The  married  woinni  hi  9jna  wear  an  HeiUnSlib 
ornament  that  aaeme  paenliar  to  them,  eon-  eth ; 

aiitiog  of  •  horn  fWim  one  to  two  f*«t  in  He  lelth  Mnea;  the  trumpete,  Abel  abat 

length, projecting  from  the  upper  partof  the  And  •nnfttbihehBtta^MTi    _      _ 
torehead.    This  omaroant,  confined  ilrictlr 


The  tkOHlei  itiha  ofOiia,  and  the  ihantlai^ 


to  the  matrons,  is  made  of  tin  or  silTer,  ae-  ,  I"  CwiUele.  i.  9.  the  bnde  compare*  het 
cording  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  It  reata  '""^  "  »  eompany  of  hones  in  Pharaoh's 
on  a  ^,  and  i.  ne»er  taken  off,  trtn  at  chanou— a  figure  which,  to  those  that  aia 
night  Jit  alitUcdielanee,  it  gi™  amnestic  nnai^uainted  with  the  East,  hat  iomelhmg 
character  to  the  figure.  A  TeU  hang,  grace-  repd.iTC.  But  Jcra  the  horse  ■■  a  highly 
fullT  from  il,  which  can  be  gathered  round  ^^'^  """"l-  The  Arabs  Iotb  iheir  horse* 
the  shoulders,  and  enshrines  Ihc  wearer  as  *«h  eiwrne  ICDdemess.  and  kisa  them  a* 
In  a  tcnb  ""J  '"*  '''"'  childieu.  Ameoi  relates  ■ 
H0B3E  (T.l.is  the  rendering  of  the  He-  miking  insuoce  :  'An  Arab,  by  name  Ibra- 
brew  an,  or  nu.  which  ha*  been  thought  to  ^im,  had  sold  a  mare  of  the  noblest  breed 
be  conneoted  with  Sola,  indicating  that  tho  W  a  merchant  of  Uaneilles  who  had  aettled 
Hebrew*  had  their  knowledge  of  homes  from  •'  »»n"ah.  Ibrahim  often  resorted  to  that 
Persia.  In  the  Wit  of  the  Bible,  howerer,  "*■>  "^  "der  to  nsil  this  horse,  which  he 
it  is  Egypt  which  firM  presents  the  boras  'o»»d  eilremely.  1  had  the  pleasnre  lo  sea 
to  oor  notice  ;  for  in  Gen.  ilTJi.  17,  we  Bnd  1"™  often,  from  tenderness,  break  into  tean 
th*  horse  a  part  of  the  lubitance  of  the  peo-  **""»  ^'  kissed  and  stroked  the  animal 
pie.  The  Egyptian  horse,  as  fonnd  on  the  On  his  depaitare  be  threw  his  ara*  sronna 
monoments  is  diitiuguished  for  its  beaoU-  >*■  ">''■'  kissed  it*  eyas,  and,  retiring  baek- 
fulproporUons.lighme»s,and  strength.  In-  *"^».  '"ok  l»i»  '««»«  "i""  t^.  moat  tender 
deed,  the  low  land*  of  Egypt  were  more  expression*.  The  Egyptian  hor*es,  in  eon- 
eoiuble  for  horses  thin  the  hills  and  rocks  Kqnence  of  their  »uielines»  and  beaiiQ,  ai* 
otPilesline.  Yet  the  C*n*anitc«  had  their  wpriaed  ihaltheyareaeDlaspresenlsof  grsM 
cavalry,  which  they  led  against  the  Israelite*  '•!■»  >»  tl"  Snitan.  Slender  and  delieala 
(Josh.  «1.  i).  It  wa*  not  till  the  lime  of  Umbs,  well-proportioued  snd  graceful  form. 
Darid  that  ea»alry  fbnnad  a  part  of  the  Ho-  pn^ly  of  blood,  an  by  th*  Araba  aoaghl  hir 
brew  army  (2  Sam.  viiL  i).  when  hones,  "d  valued  aUke  in  women  and  horse*.  It 
together  with  as***  and  mules,  came  to  be  may  bo  remarked  that  Theocritn*.  *pea]dn8 
Dsed  Ibr  riding  by  pereona  of  distinction  "f  Helen's  marriage  with  Menelan*.  nsea  a 
(h.  1).  With  the  increase  of  riches  and  comparison  limiUr  to  that  in  Cantidea:— 
luiniy  the  ns*  of  horses,  cunlrary  to  the  •  As  befOn  a  ehariot  i  TbaassUso  stEed. 
Mosaic  law  (Dent.  ivii.  19).  became  more  8o  d*«i  reseats  Helen  adom  Laoedemon." 
prevalent,  and  Solomon  traded  in  them  with  An  Oriental  moantsd  on  a  fleet  Arabim 
Egypt  (1  Kings  i.  28,  29),  and  held  them  horse  i*  alway*  a  picturesque  and  even  no- 
lo gnat  numbere  (iv.  26),  his  stalla  behig  ble  objeoL  Th*  mane  ot  theb  animals  is  left 
partly  snpplied  by  tribute  paid  in  horses  nnpraned  and  flowing.  Theii  long,  biuby 
(x.  iiO).  Following  kings  had  iheir  atnda  tails  often  sweep  th*  gionnd;  and  iriten,  in 
and  their  equipages  (2  Kings  ii.  33:  xi.  Ifl-  tlieir  rapid  flight,  the  vast,  loose  robe*  of 
J*r.  xriL  30),  as  well  a*  war.ehariot*  (1  the  rider,  always  gotgaon*  and  gay,TiB«  and 
Kinn  iiii.  4.    See  Camt),  which  were  much  float  on  th*  breex*  behind  him.  they  real^ 
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to  iM  winged.  And  to  flj  duongfa  the 
air  rather  Ifaau  to  move  npon  Uie  earth. 

The  Arab  horae  poaaeeses  qnalitiea  which 
an  foond  united  in  no  other.  If  in  tolera- 
ble condition,  he  maj  be  tmated  on  the  worst 
load^  on  numntain  ateepa,  mountain  passes, 
and  along  perilona  precipioea.  His  genUe 
and  gallant  spirit,  hardiness,  and  intelligence, 
endear  him  to  his  owner.  Indeed,  the  Arab 
horaeiaapartofthefiunily.  He  will  trarel 
for  many  honrs  in  snccession  without  food, 
and  be  content  at  the  end  of  his  work  with 
aeantf  fare. 

White  horses  were  need  on  great  occasions, 
anch  as  by  generals  in  their  triunphs  (Bey. 
H.  2),  Biding  on  a  royal  horse  of  state 
(Esth.  tL  9)  was  a  part  of  Haman's  instal- 
lation  as  grand  vizier.  Among  other  arts 
of  idolatry,  horses  and  chariots,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Persians,  were  offered  by  the 
Israelites  to  the  son  (2  Kings  xxiii  11). 

Isaiah  {▼.  26,  leg.),  in  a  fine  description 
of  the  Assyrian  horses,  says  that  •  their 
hoola  shall  be  counted  like  flint'    The  pre- 
aeni  eoatom  of  shoeing  horses  with  iron  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.    Hence  strength 
and  firmness  of  hoof  were  of  great  conse- 
-qpieoee,  particularly  in  a  eountzy  like  Jndah, 
whore  rocks  abound,  making  the  use  of 
horses  difibsnlt  and  rare.    Hence  Amos  (ri. 
12)  aaka, '  Shall  horses  run  upou  the  rock  r 
— a  thing  aa  improbable  and  nugatory  as  *to 
plow  there  with  oien.'    'About  Jerusalem,' 
aaya  Olin  (iL  221),  *a  horse  cannot  often  be 
put  to  a  speed  beyond  a  grave  walk  without 
aome  peril  to  the  neck.' 
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In  Eeelesiaates  x.  7,  we  read, 

'  I  ^^J^^  eervMits  npon  hones. 

And  prinoet  wiUdog  at  •ervsnts  on  the  earth.' 

To  ride  on  horseback  is  in  the  East  ac- 
counted an  honour.  The  Orientals  ride  in 
a  very  stately  manner.  Grandeur  and  diir* 
nity  are  involved  in  this  mode  of  transport. 
The  great  are  commonly  attended  by  slaves 
on  foot;  hence  the  incongruity  to  which  the 
writer  refers,  namely,  that  slaves  hold  the 
place  of  their  master,  and  the  master  is 
thrust  down  into  the  condition  of  his  slaves. 
Comp.  6 ;  what  is  here  complained  of  is 
threatened  by  our  Lord  asretributorr  tMatL 
xix.  30).  '  \«»w 

The  horses  supplied  to  travellers  in  Pa- 
lestme  are  generaUy  slender,  active,  and  ex 
ceediDgly  hardy.  They  are  usually  fed  only 
at  night;  commonly  on  barley  or  other  grah^ 
with  straw;  and  occasionaUy,  when  there  is 
a  scanty  herbage  around  the  tent,  they  are  suf- 
fered tocrop  it.  Their  gait  is  a  fast  walk,  never 
a  trot,  for  on  the  mountains  the  state  of  the 
roadsrenders  this  for  the  mostpart  impossible. 
They  are  sure>footed  and  exceedingly  saga- 
cious in  picking  their  way  among  the  rocks. 
There  is  litde  difference  in  regard  to  this 
between  horses  and  mules,  which  are  also 
employed  by  travellers.  These  remarks  ap- 
ply  only  to  horses  kept  for  hire,  and  not  to 
the  sleek  and  well-fed  animals  (ususlly 
mares)  of  the  skeikhs  and  wealthy  persons, 
which,  with  equal  hardiness,  exhibit  a  WOB- 
derftd  degree  of  activity  and  fleetneia. 


av  BOTPTIAV  ox  BOaaB]UCK« 

H08ANNA  (H.,meaning  h§lp  at  save  now, ) 


invoeation  to  God  for  aid,  of  a  joyous 
nature,  which  accordingly  became  an  acclaim 
or  wdeome  and  a  shout  of  triumph.  It  Is 
^n  ftom  Pa-  exrlli.  25,  26,  which  was 
at  flbe  test  of  tabeniaelea.  whfle  the 

VoLn. 


people  carried  verdant  branches.  Hcnee  It 
was  borrowed,  with  the  accompanying  wortet 
as  a  triumphal  salutation  to  Jesus,  for  a 
moment  recognised  as  the  Messiah  (Matt, 
xxi.  9, 15). 

ROSEA  (H.  dslkmmr)  standi  in  the  En- 
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gUth  Bible  lint  ofwhatirs  termed  the  minor  regard  to  traCh,  end  a  deep,  rniquenehaUi 

piopheta.    Of  his  history  nothing  is  known  desire  to  reseae  their  eonntrj  from  its  im* 

save  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri  (L  1).  pending  fate. 

The  time,  howeTer,  when  he  exeented  his        HOSEN,  an  obsolete  plnrsl  (comp.  oz, 

prophetic  commission  is  defined  with  some  oxen)  of  the  Saxon  word  *hose,*  signifying 

exactness,  namely,  in  the  days  of  Usziah,  atoeking,  represents  a  Chaldee  tenn  whieh 

Jotham,  Abaz,  and  Hesekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  probably  means  the  nnder  garment,  or  ape- 

and  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  laraeL   As  this  cies  of  shirt  (Dan.  iii.  21 ).    Sec  Cloth. 
Jeroboam  died  dr.  784  A.C.,  and  Hesekiah         HOSHEA  (H.  Saviour ;  A.M.  4822,  A.C. 

asceiuled  the  throne  etr.  725  A.On  we  have  726,  Y.  739),  the  last  ruler  of  the  separate 

the  interval,  69  years,  for  the  period  of  his  kingdom  of  Israel,  who,  forming  a  oonspi- 

pablio  ministry.    Hosea  was,  therefore,  con*  racy,  slew  Peksh,  the  reigning  sovereiga,  and 

temporary  with  laaiah,  Micah,  and  Amos,  nsoi^ped  the  throne  which  he  disgraced  less 

like  the  last  of  whom,  he  directed  his  admo-  than  his  predecessor.     Being  tributary  to 

nitoiy  words  chiefly  to  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  Shalmane8er,king  of  Assyria,he  cndeaTonred 

a  period  of  great  religions,  moral,  and  poU-  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  putting  himself 

tical  corruption,  in  which  the  faithful  per-  under  the  ahield  of  So,  king  of  Egypt,  but 

formance  of  his  daty  must  hare  exposed  a  his  hope  faUed  him.    The  last  hour  of  Israel 

prophet  to  great  distress  of  mind  and  many  was  come.  Shslmaneser  imprisoned  Hoshest 

outward  perils.    This  doty,  however,  Hosea  and  carried  his  subjects  into  captivity.    The 

continued  for  an  unusual  length  of  time  unhappy  monarch  died  in  chains.   Thus  fell 

religiously  to  perform,  warning  (but  in  vain)  the  throne  6f  Jeroboam,  after  having  stood 

the  Israelitea  of  their  foUy,  danger,  and  about  two  centuriea  and  a  halt    And  thus 

coming  ruin.    The  bouk  may  be  divided  ended  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  131   years 

into  two  unequal  parts :   I.  1 — 3,  Hosea*a  before  that  of  Judah,  which  ought  to  have 

symbolical  connection  with  two  females;  taken  warning  by  its  disaster.    The' sacred 

ir.  4 — 14,  discourses  of  an  admonitory  eh»-  historian,  on  mentioning   this  overthrow, 

racter.     Of  this  second  division,  we  may  apeaks  of  the  causes  by  which  it  was  brought 

notice,  iv. — ^vi.,  accusations  against  Israel ;  about,  the  chief  of  which  was  aposucy  from 

rii. — ix.,  his  punishment;  X. — ^xiv.,  retrospect  God.    The  example  of  the  iniquities  which 

of  earlier  days,  warnings,  threatenings,  and  entailed  ruin  on  Israel  was  set  by  iu  mo- 

eonsolation.    The  instructive  acta  which  the  narehs,  for  few,  if  any,  nations  ever  had 

prophet  performs  at  the  beginning  of  the  such  a  saccession  of  wicked  kings.     The 

book,  have  more  force  than  delicacy ;  but,  on  false  and  selfish  policy  of  Jeroboam,  who 

Jioints  of  this  kind,  tbe  modern  taste  is  more  founded  a  system  of  worship  rival  to  that 

AStidious,  without  perhaps  being  more  pure,  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  led  to  the  aetting 

The  relation  which  the  prophet  bears  to  the  up  of  golden  calves,  and  therein  to  gross 

two  women,  represents  that  in  which  Jeho*  idolatry,  was  followed  by  his  successors, 

vah  stands  to  his  idolatrous  people  in  their  nnder  whose  influence  the  people  became 

two  divisions  of  Judah  and  Isrsel.    Tbe  more  and  more  eorrupt,  until  they  were 

namea  of  the  children  bom  of  this  union  are  overtaken  by  divine  vengeance,  and  blotted 

symbolical  and  predictive  of  the  punishments  out  fkom  the  list  of  nstions  (2  Kings  xv. 

which  God  was  about  to  inflict  on  Lo-emaii,  30 ;  xvii.).       

the  Israelites,  who  were  thus  declared  no         HOSPITALTTT  (L.  hotpn,  <a  guest*), 

longer  to  be  his  people,  inasmuch  as  they  the  entertainment  of  atrangers  with  ahelter 

had  yielded  to  the  sednctiuns  of  idolatry,  and  food,  is  a  virme  called  into  play  by  hu- 

The  figures  here  employed,  and  the  com*  man  wants,  by  which  the  erils  of  a  rude  atate 

plexion  of  the  whole  book,  avouch  its  He*  of  society  were  mitigated,  and  atrong  lasting 

brew  character,  assure  us  we  are  with  it  in  feelings  of  a  friendly  nature  were  aroused 

the  circle  of  Hebrew  literature,  dedara  in  and  austained.    Among  the  pleasing  and 

general  the  time  of  the  composition,  and  so  even  poetic  traits  of  the  early  ages  waa  thia, 

nffurd  guarantees  sgainst  our  being  misled  that  he  who  had  eaten  in  your  tent  or  houae 

by  a  fabricated  work.    And  the  dark  picture  became  your  friend,  and  aa  such  was  sacred 

drawn  of  the  moral  and  religious  degrada-  in  your  eyes,  being  exempt  from  even  the 

tion  of  the  people  convinces  the  reader  of  the  claims  of  revenge,  and  possessed  of  a  right 

reality  of  ■  the  events  spoken  of,   and   the  which  he  could  transmit  as  an  inheritance 

simple  and  truthful  honesty  of  the  writer,  to  bis  descendanta.    It  was  chiefly  the  fact 

An  eueroy  might  argue  from  details  such  as  that  population  in  ancient  times  was  congre* 

are  here  found,  that  the  Mosaic  religion  gated  in  certain  great  centres,  being  but 

proved  powerless  for  good :  a  gross  exagge-  thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 

ratioQ,  but  tbe  materials  for  which  are  sup-  while  inns  or  plsces  of  public  entertainment 

plied  by  Hebrew  prophets,  who  would  not  at  first  did  not  exist,  and  were  afterwards 

have  drawn  the  character  of  their  fellow-  rare,  which  made  hospitality  into  a  social 

religionists  in  colours  so  dark,  and  thus  Tirtne  whose  infhu)tion  was  accounted   a 

supplied  adversaries  with  arms,  had  they  erime.    The  hospitality  of  Abraham  offers  a 

aot  been  impelled  aoiely  by  a  predominant  beautifid  pietnre  of  palriarohal  bounty  and 
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tfmplieilj  (GeuMis  z^ii.  1—8 ;  xhc.  1 — 3).  Robinson  thnt  describes  the  reception  be 
ThAt  of  Nahor  merits  attention  (zxIt.  24,  met  with  at  Ramleb,  in  the  house  of  an  np- 
«cf .)-  Other  instances  may  ba  found  in  right,  wealthy  Arab  of  the  Greek  chnrcb, 
Kxod.  ii  20.  Joshna  ii.  1.  Jndg.  xiz.  8,  9,  named  Abad  Mnrkns.  As  himself  and  his 
16 — 21.  1  Kings  xviL  10 — 17.  Hospitality  eldest  son  were  from  home, '  the  second  son, 
ivmained  in  honoured  observance  even  when  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
pcvpnlation  became  more  numerous  and  bet-  did  the  honours  of  the  house,  and  con- 
fer spread  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  ducted  us  to  an  <  upper  room,'  a  large  airy 
•eeordingly  found  exemplified  in  the  writ-  hall,  forming  a  sort  of  third  story  upon  tlie 
ings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Uie  case  flat  roof  of  the  house.  As  we  entered,  the 
•f  Martha  (Luke  x.  38),  Zaccheus  (six.  5,  mistress  of  the  family  came  out  of  her  apart* 
6),  and  friends  of  the  apostles,  who,  together  ment  and  welcomed  us,  but  we  saw  no  more 
with  their  master,  mainly  depended  for  their  of  her  afterwards.  Sherbet  was  brunglit, 
neans  of  subsistence  on  the  gratuitous  sup-  which  in  this  instance  was  leraouaile,  and 
plies  of  attached  disciples  (Matthew  x,  11.  theneofTee.  Our  youthful  host  now  proposed, 
Lake  !▼.  38.  Acts  x.  0 ;  xvi.  15;  xviii.  3).  in  the  genuine  style  of  anrieut  hospitality. 

Among  the  gentler  ordinances  of  the  Mo-  that  a  servant  should  wash  our  feet.  This 
•aie  law  were  (hose  requiring  kindness  to  took  me  by  surprise,  for  I  was  not  aware 
strangers  (Exodus  xxiL  21.  Lev.  xix.  34).  that  the  custom  still  existed  here.  Nor  does 
Love  for  strangers  was  expressly  enjoined  it  indeed  towards  foreigners,  though  it  is 
(Dent  X.  19),  but  in  corrupt  times  strangers  quite  common  among  the  natives.  We 
were  nevertheless  ill  treated  (Jer.  vii.  0.  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  both  for  the 
Mat.  iii.  5).  Hospitality  is  enjoined  imme-  sake  of  the  refreshment  and  the  Scriptural 
iiately  of  Ood  (Is.  Iviii.  7)  in  the  New  Tes-  illustration.  A  female  Nubian  slave  accord- 
lament  (Romans  xii.  13.  Heb.  xiii.  2),  not  ingly  brought  water,  which  she  poured  upon 
merely'towards  strangers,  but  between  friends  our  feet  over  a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned 
(1  Pet  IT.  9.  1  Tim.  t.  10.  Oal.  vi.  10).  It  copper,  kneeling  before  us  and  rubbing  our 
finds  a  place  among  the  qualities  required  feet  with  her  hands,  and  wiping  tbera  with 
in  bishops  (1  Tim.  iii.  2),  and  is  set  among  a  napkin.  Several  neighbc  irs  came  in  to 
die  higiiest  virtues  (Matt  x.  40 — 42 ;  xxv.  learn  the  news,  and  car])e^i.  and  mats  were 
8d,  46).  spread  for  the  company  ir  tlie  open  air,  on 

The  laws  of  hospitality  are  still  religiously  the  flat  roof  adjacent  to  l>  9  room  we  i  '^cn. 
observed.  In  Syria  at  the  present  day,  if  you  pied.  Here  we  revelled  in  the  delightful 
have  no  tent,  and  are  not  near  a  khan,  enter  coolness  of  the  evening,  after  the  sultry  heat 
a  village,  choose  out  the  best  house  you  see,  of  the  day.'  Robinson,  whose  words  we 
and  you  will  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  an  hos-  have  just  cited,  had  intended  to  leave  the 
pitable  reception.  Every  man  you  meet,  par-  Louse  at  Ramleh  without  disturbing  the 
cieulariy  in  the  country  of  the  Druses,  greets  family,  as  he  rose  for  his  journey  so  early 
you  in  a  friendly  manner.  Often,  as  travel-  as  two  in  the  morning ;  but  as  he  descended 
lers  pass  before  a  garden,  the  children  rmi  the  stairs,  he  found  his  host  and  his  two 
oat  to  them  with  baskets  of  figs  or  grapes,  sons  waiting  to  see  him  off.  *  Coffee  was 
pressing  them  to  eat  of  the  contents,  but  un-  brought,  and  we  at  length  bade  farewell  to 
willing  to  accept  any  remuneration.  When  our  friends,  not  without  respect  and  grati- 
yoo  enter  a  house  you  will  be  treated,  per-  tude  for  their  unaffected  kindness  and  bos- 
haps,  vrith  excellent  wine  of  a  rich  flavour,  pitality.' 

and  a  scent  that  verifies  the  justice  of  the  HOST  (L.  hottii,  *  an  enemy'),  is  the  ren- 

prophet's  simile  (Hos.  xiv.  7).   At  any  rate,  dering,  in  Exod.  xiv.  4,  of  a  Hebrew  word 

tliey  will  set  before  you  such  fare  as  they  which  in  9  is  translated  *  army,'  and  so  in 

have,  and  season  it  with  a  hearty  welcome,  many  other  instances.    Another  term,  mah- 

They  will  assist  yon  to  prepare  your  coffee  i^ntht  is  Englished  by  *host'  (Gen.  xxxii. 

and  to  drink  it,  and  will  assign  you  a  place  2,  mahanaim^  Uiat  is  two  hosts),  and  *  bands' 

where  you  may  spread  your  carpet  for  re-  (7),  also  '  company'  (8),  as  well  as  *camp' 

pose.  The  evening  is  spent  in  pleasant  dis-  (Ex.  xiv.  20).    A  third  word,  txahvah,  ren- 

eonrse,  introduced  by  the  never-failing  ques-  dered  ^  host'  (Oen.  ii.  1),  and  *  armies'  (Ex.. 

tkrn — Skoo  iihdeed  andael    'What  is  new  vL  20),  is  used  of  the  Divine  Bemg,  * Jeho- 

with  your    But  this  is  never  propounded  vah  of  Hosts'  (Ps.  xxiv.  10;  comp.  Ixviii. 

till  after  the  usual  polite  inquiries  respecting  12),  and  of  'the  host  of  heaven^  or  stars 

yoor  health,   and  whether  your  kief,  your  (Neh.  ix.  0.   Dan.  viii.  10). 

hnmonr,  is  good.   Even  religious  diversities  HOSTAGES  (L.  hospes,  'a  guest'),  per- 

only  partially  interfere  with  and  qualify  die  sons  received  and  detained  as  security  for 

attentions  of  hospitality.     The  precept  is  the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  is  the 

wen  observed :  '  The  first  law  of  hospitality  rendering,  in  2  Kings  xiv.  14.  2  Chron.  xxv. 

is  to  re£rainfh>m  asking  a  stranger  fh>m  what  24,  of  Hebrew  vrorda  which  literally  mean 

icgioD  he  comes,  or  in  whst  faith  he  has  '  children  of   pledges,'   and   thus   explain 

boen  reared;  but  he  must  be  asked,  is  he  themselves. 

r  ia  he  thirsty?  is  he  clothed  V  HOUGH  (T.  Saxon  hof„  Eng.  hoof)  is 
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dke  thigh  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  heist,  and  entered  by  a  gate  or  door  fonnod  in  the  mid- 

*  to  hoagh  *  is  to  cut  or  divide  the  mnacle  bj  die  of  the  front  of  the  qoadnuigle.  Beyond  tbe 

which  the  hind  leg  it  moved,  *  to  hamstring '  coart,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  was  the  harem 

(Josh.  xi.  0 ).  or  women's  spsrtments,  which  were  somctimos 

HOUR  (0.)'  In  the  earliest  periods,  the  much  deoorated,  and  always  guarded  against 
nebrews  as  well  as  the  Greeks  divided  the  strangers  and  every  male  except  the  master 
day  into  three  portioxis,  aecarding  to  the  three  of  the  family.  The  court  itself  thas  formed 
visible  diversities  of  die  son — its  rising,  its  the  middle  of  the  house,  end  is  intended,  ia 
mid-day  altitude,  its  setting ;  hence  morning,  Luke  v.  19,  by  the  words  *  into  the  midst.' 
noon,  and  evening,  which  generally  included  Over  this  open  court,  in  order  to  shelter  it 
night  This  is  the  sole  division  of  the  day  from  the  burning  sun,  a  curtain  or  awning 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  Afterwards,  was  extended  which  eould  essily  be  with* 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans  divided  the  day,  drawn,  so  as  to  sllow  any  thing  to  be  low- 
that  is,  the  intervsl  between  the  rising  end  ered  from  the  roof  into  the  yard,  which  ex- 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  into  four  parts,  esch  plains  the  proceeding  in  the  passage  laat 
consisting  of  three  hours.  These  hours,  how-  referred  to.  Comp.  Mark  iL  4.  The  tops  or 
ever,  were  not,  as  are  ours,  of  equal  length,  roofs  of  these  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were 
sixty  minutes;  since  they  varied  with  the  time  flat,  having  a  low  breast-work  for  protection, 
that  elapsed  between  sunrise  and  sunset :  so-  The  roofs  served  for  social  and  religious  por^ 
eordingly,  an  hour  with  them  was  the  twelfth  poses.  Here  the  family  met  to  eigoy  ths 
part  of  the  time  during  which  the  sun  is  cool  of  the  day.  Here  memben  of  it  slept, 
above  the  horizon.  As  this  time  is  greater  Here  worship  was  paid.  With  the  roof  and 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  their  houre  with  the  court  yard  were  connected  rooms 
were  in  the  former  longer  than  in  the  of  various  sizes  snd  for  various  purposes* 
latter.  The  firat  hour  began  at  the  rising  of  made  in  the  sides  or  wings  of  the  qnadran- 
the  sun,  mid-day  was  the  sixth,  and  the  gular  building.  Of  these  apsrtments  we  men* 
twelfth  ended  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  tion  '  the  upper  room,'  a  private  apartment 
The  third  hour  divided  the  interval  between  or  closet  (1  Kings  xvii.  19.  Aets  ix.  87,  39), 
sunrise  snd  mid-day,  the  ninth  between  mid-  used  especislly  for  preyer  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12. 
dsy  and  sunset  It  was  in  reference  to  this  Acts  i.  18 ;  xx.  8)  and  for  sickness  (Joseph, 
division  that  Jesus  asked,  'Are  then  net  Antiq.  xviii.  8,  2).  From  this  *npper  room' 
twelve  houn  in  the  day  ?'  (John  xi.  9)  were  often  two  means  of  egress,  one  leading 
Bee  Day.  into  the  house,  the  other  immediately  into  ths 

HOUSES  (T).  Human  beings  dwelt  at  street  Mansions  and  palaces  hsd  sn  outer 
first  in  caves,  huts,  and  tents,  which  in  wsrm  court  or  poreh  (Judg.  iiL  28.  Jer.  xxxii.  2. 
climes  afford  a  less  insufficient  shelter  than  Mark  xJv.  68.  John  xviii.  16),  which  was 
they  would  do  in  cold  and  moist  regions,  used  ss  an  ante-room,  and  from  which,  by 
At  an  early  period  houses  were  erected  of  means  of  stain,  sometimes  '  winding  stairs,' 
such  materials,  whether  of  clay,  brick,  wood,  (1  Kings  vi.  8),  often  made  of  costly  wood 
or  stone,  as  the  country  most  readily  sup-  (2  Cbron.  ix.  11),  they  went  to  the  galls- 
plied  (Oen.  iv.  17 ;  xiii.  6).  The  houses  of  ries  and  root  A  doorway  led  from  the  outer 
the  Israelites  were  in  all  probability  similar  into  the  inner  court  Into  it  looked  the  win- 
to  those  which  are  now  seen  in  Palestine,  and  dows  of  the  spsrtments,  for  on  the  ontsids 
of  course  they  varied  in  size  and  details  ac-  there  were  in  general  only  a  few  openings, 
cording  to  men's  condition  in  life  and  the  The  exterior  was  neglected  for  the  interior, 
progress  of  luxury  (1  Kings  vii.  2— 6.  Jer.  on  which  much  care  was  sometimes  be- 
xxii.  14).  They  were  either  detached  or  stowed  (1  Kings  vi.  Id ;  xxii.  89.  Jer.  xxiL 
joined  together,  and  sometimes  hsd  ss  msny  14.  Amos  iii.  15).  The  doon  moved  on 
as  three  stories  (Acts  xx.  9).  In  all  their  pins  (Prov.  xxvL  14.  1  Kings  vii.  60),  and 
varieties,  regard  was  paid  to  the  peculiarities  by  hsndles,  which,  as  a  mark  of  love,  were 
of  climate,  which  in  Judea  allows  men  to  occssionally  sprinkled  with  aromatic  watere 
live  much  out  of  doon,  and  makes  an  open  (Cant  v.  5),  being  fastened  by  a  bolt  within 
space  or  court  within  the  house  pleassnt  snd  (Judg.  iii.  25.  Luke  xi.  7). 
desirable.  Hence,  for  the  houses  of  persons  In  houses  of  eminent  persons  were  mala 
of  substance,  preference  was  given  to  the  or  female  door-keepers  (John  xviiL  10.  Acts 
quadrangle  which  enclosed. a  court  yard,  xii.  18),  and  on  the  door-posts  and  gats* 
having  often  in  the  midst  a  fountain,  or  re-  ways  were  written  portions  of  the  law.  £mi* 
ceptacle  of  water  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18.  Matthew  nent  Hebrews  possessed  summer  snd  winter 
xxvi.  60,  for  '  in  the  palace,'  read,  probably,  houses  (Amos  iii.  15).  The  latter  were 
'in  the  court  yard'),  and  the  interior  of  warmed  by  brazien  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22).  What 
which  was  furnished  with  colonnades  or  in  primitive  times  waa  judged  indispensable 
cloisters,  galleries,  baths  (2  Samuel  xi.  2),  as  furniture,  may  be  seen  in  2  Kings  iv.  10. 
trees,  and  plauts.  In  this  large  paved  and  Job  xviii.  6.  Besides,  this  luxury  demanded 
decorated  court  strengers  were  received  and  sofas  and  couches  richly  sdomed  (ExskiAl 
•ntertainments  given.  Comp.  Esther  L  5,  xxiil  41.  Amos  vi.  4.  Prov.  vii.  16). 
■nd  ass  Gosstohambbb.    Xhis  eout  waa        For.eement  ia  building  were  nssd  Ubm 
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(It.  snliL  18),  gypBom  (Deat  zzrii.  4), 
•ad  Bometunes  asphalt  im  (Oeneiis  xi.  8). 
BoiUugs  were  often  whitawaahad  (Ezek. 
ziii.  10.  Matthew  zziiL  27);  Palacea  wera 
painted  vennilion  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The 
beams  wen  of  sycamore  (Is.  is.  10),  less 
freqwntly  of  oUts,  sandal,  or  oedar  wood 
(1  Kings  TiL  2.  Jer.  zzii.  14).  For  outer 
deeorations,  pillars,  sometimes  of  marble 
(Cant  V.  15),  and  ooloniiades  (I  Kings  Tii. 
6)  were  erected. 

In  the  accompanying  ground-plan  of  a 
house  in  the  East,  BB  represents  the  outer 
walls,  and  H  the  porch ;  having  two  en- 
trances into  (he  street,  T.  the  laige  door, 
and  r  a  smBll  door,  leading  up  tlie  private 
staircase,  h,  to  the  prirate  apartments  abore. 
K  K  are  tlie  principal  rooms  of  the  house, 
arranged  iu  qoadrangnlar  form  on  each  side 
of  a  large  court  yard,  C,  and  opening  into  it 
by  four  doors.  Along  the  sides  of  this  court 
yard  runs  a  colonnade,  D  D,  under  which  is 
the  piasza,  E  E,  which  in  houses  of  two  sto- 
ries is  surmounted  by  a  gallery  of  similar 
fom.  Next  to  the  porch,  and  opening  into 
it,  is  the  staircase,  O. 


As  houses  and  walls  of  the  common  sort 
were  made  of  day,  we  see  the  force  of  those 
passages  which  speak  of  digging  through 
them  (Esekiel  xii.  5,  7.  Matt.  xi.  20),  and 
imply  their  want  of  darability  (Job  iv.  10. 
Matt.  TiL  25).  In  the  case  of  hooses  that 
were  united  together,  it  was  easy  for  a  person 
to  pass  from  one  roof  to  another,  and  so 
make  an  escape  without  descending  into  his 
honse  (Matt  xxir.  17). 

At  Hebron  the  houses  are  usually  not 
above  two  stories  high,  covered  with  flat 
roofs  or  domes,  formed  of  stone  and  coated 
with  plaster  or  cement  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
yards  in  width.  The  houses  of  Jerusalem 
•re  substantially  built  of  the  limestone  of 
which  the  neighbourhood  is  composed,  not 
QsnaDy  hewn,  but  broken  into  regular  forms, 
■nd  making  a  soUd  wall.  For  the  most  psrt 
diere  am  no  windows-next  to  die  street,  and 


the  few  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  marked  by  casements  snd 
lattiee-work.  The  apartments  receive  their 
light  from  the  open  courts  widifai.  The 
groand-plot  is  usually  surroonded  by  a  high 
enclosure,  commonly  forming  the  walls  of 
the  house  only,  but  sometimes  embracing  a 
small  gsrden  and  some  vacant  gronnd.  The 
lower  story,  which  consists  of  arches,  serv- 
ing as  a  foandation  for  the  superstructure, 
is  occupied  for  lumber-rooms,  kitchens,  cis- 
terns, stables,  or  servants'  rooms.  None  but 
the  poor  would  consent  to  live  in  these  low, 
dark  cells,  which  the  filthy,  narrow  streets 
must  render  very  disagreeable  and  unheaitliy. 
The  principal  apartments  are  upon  tlie  se- 
cond story.  They  are  built  against  the  wall 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  front  upon  the 
open  paved  courts  which  ususlly  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  enclosure,  lu  the  larger 
houses  these  courts  form  cool,  agreeablK 
promenades,  quite  secluded  from  public 
view.  These  edifices  are  not  covered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  suites  of  rooms,  which 
have  vaulted  or  flat  roofs,  while  tlie  en- 
closed area  in  the  centre  is  open  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  elements.  Stone  Ib  em- 
ployed for  nearly  sll  building  purposes. 
Doors  and  sashes  are  in  general  all  that  can 
be  afforded  of  so  expensive  a  material  as 
wood.  The  litde  timber  that  is  used  is 
mostly  brought  from  Lebanon,  as  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.  A  large  number  of  houses  in 
Jemsalem  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  One  passes 
from  court  to  court,  looks  into  a  succession 
of  uninhabitable  rooms  ftiU  of  rubbish  and 
filth,  clambora  over  ruins  snd  up  broken 
staircases,  and  at  length  finds  the  only  hu- 
man inhabitants  of  sn  ancient  and  ample 
mansion,  filthy  and  reeking,  in  some  foul 
angle,  nearly  without  shelter  or  light 

The  house  inhabited  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lan- 
neau,  American  missionary  in  Jerusalem,  is 
described  as  krge,  with  marble  floors,  snd 
having  on  one  side  an  extensive  and  plea- 
sant garden,  with  orange  and  other  fruit 
trees  and  many  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  residences  in  the  city. 

Houses  in  modem  Palestine  are  often  con- 
structed so  as  to  afford  a  poor  shelter  from 
the  storm.  The  inferior  class  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
with  rooH  composed  of  mud  laid  on  branches 
of  trees.  Such  structures  cannot  stand 
against  rains  and  floods  which  sometimes 
damage,  if  not  destroy,  dwellings  of  more  solid 
construction.  So  badly  are  the  former  built, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  rainy  season 
to  destroy  half  a  village.  Such  hovels  the 
snow  by  its  weight,  or,  when  melted,  by  its 
current,  often  lays  in  ruin.  And  when  tliese 
slender  edifices  are  raised  on  the  alluvial 
soil  employed  in  terraces  on  die  hiU-side, 
they  are,  with  all  that  they  contain,  easily 
borne  down  by  the  msh  of  a  mountain  tor* 
tent  swelled  l^ratai:  whence  arises  an  ilhu 
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tratfon  of  our  Lord*s  striking  imageiy  m  in  the  Book  of  Aeti.    Henoe  we  If  «m  that 

Matt  Til.  20.    See  Otsbflowivo.  the  Septaagint  yenion,  and  not  the  Hebrew 

In  a  mosqae,  fonneriy  an  ancient  ehoxeh,  originid,  was  in  common  ose  in  the  times  of 

on  Mount  Zion,  Olin  was  shown,  in  the  se<  the  apostles.     Hnmilitj,  denoting  a  meek 

eond  stoiy,  a  waste-looking  hall,  beliered  to  and  lowly  mind,  leading  men  *  not  to  think 

be  '  the  npper  room '  where  oar  blessed  Sa-  of  themselves  mora  highly  than  they  ought 

Tioor  celebrated  the  Passover  with  his  disci*  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly'  (Bom.  zii. 

pies.  8),  and  to  take  on  them  the  yoke  of  a  soffer- 

Msny  of  the  hooses  of  Howara,  near  Wady  ing  and  patient  Messiah  (Matt  xL  29 ).  is  • 

Sahl,  ars  built  of  stone,  end  for  such  a  place  peculiarly  Christian  Tirtue  as  to  its  origin, 

have  a  solid  and  respectable  i^pearance.  import,  and  tendency  (Acts  zz.  10.   1  Pet  t. 

Many  are  merely  huts,  rounded  from  the  ft),  which  did  not  srise  ttom  the  crushing 

foundation  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  high  spirit  of  Eastern  despotism,  for  Mosaism 

dome,  or  more  exactly  of  a  straw  bee-hire.  was  a  democracy,  and  the  kings  of  Isrsel 

*  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt*  thus  gives  had  only  limited  power;  but  from  the  spirit 

an  idea  of  the  better  houses  of  Cairo : — ^'On  of  th^    New  Dispensation,  one  of  whose 

the  ground-floor  is  a  court,  open  to  the  sky,  great  aims  was  to  substitute  the  law  of  en- 

rouE^  which  the  apartments  extend,  gsUeiy  durance  for  that  of  revenge,  and  the  law  of 

above  gallery.     Aound  the  court  are  five  gentleness,  love,  and  goodness,  for  the  law 

rooms :  one  largs  room,  intended  for  the  re-  of  force  and  fear.    Its  motto  is,  *  Be  not 

ception  of  male  guests,  with  a  fountain  in  oveioome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 

the  centre ;  a  winter  room ;  a  small  sleeping,  good '  (Bom.  xii.  2). 

loom  for  any  male  guest;  a  kitchen  and  a  HUNDBEDFOLD  (T.),  an  instance  of  a 

coffee-room  for  servants.  On  the  right  hand,  definite  used  for  sn  indefinite  number,  sig- 

immediately  on  entering  the  street  door,  is  niiying  a  veiy  large  degree,  abundantly  (2 

the  door  of  the  harem,  or  the  entrance  to  Sam.  xxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Matt  xix.  20) ;  said  of 

the  stain  leading  to  the  ladies'  apartments ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    It  may,  in  eonse- 

the  whole  of  the  house  except  the  ground-  quence  of  the  fertility  of  Pslestiue,  be  taken 

floor  being  considered  as  the  harem.     On  literally  (Gen.  xxvi  12.    Matt  xiii.  8).    It 

the  first  floor  is  a  marble-paved  chamber  was  customary  to  spread  the  com  over  a 

with  a  roof  open  towards  the  north  and  broad  surface  of  land  (Is.  xzviii.  20),  so  as 

sloping  upwards,  conveying  into  the  cham-  to  aflbrd  full  scope  to  the  germinating  and 

ber  a  delightful  breeie.    There  are  also  five  reproductive  principle,  which  was  greatly 

oUier  rooms  on  the  fint-floor,  and  in  each  stimulated  by  soil,  water,  and  heat    Great 

of  the  two  principal  apartments  the  greater  productiveness  is  therefore  not  surprising, 

portion  of  the  floor  is  raised  from  five  to  six  Herodotus  (L 103)  relates  that  fruitful  spou 

iuches,  the  depressed  portion  being  paved  near  the  Euphrates  produced  in  general  two 

with  marble.    Besides  these  sre  three  small  hundred,  and  in  the  best  yesn  three  hundred, 

marble-paved  apartments,  forming  one  after  for  one.  Strabo  (xv.)  says  that  in  Mesopo- 

another  an  ante-chamber,  a  reclining  cham-  tamia  and  Penia,  bariey  returned  firom  one  to 

ber,  and  a  bath.    Above  are  four  rooms,  the  three  hundredfold.  In  no  country  more  thsn 

principal  one  opening  to  a  delightftU  terrace,  in  Palestine,  where  there  was  the  best  and 

on  which  we  eigoy  our  breakfast  and  sup-  the  worst  of  Isnd,  did  the  produce  depend  on 

per  under  the  clearest  sky  in  the  world,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  so  that  we  learn  with 

with  a  sweet  air.'  what  strict  propriety  our  Lord  spoke  in 

HUMILIATION  (L.  humilU,  'humble')  Matt  xUi.  0. 
signifies  to  make  lowly,  of  to  be  in  a  lowly  HUNGEB  (T.)  is  a  feeling  with  which 
aud  depressed,  or  dishonourable  and  even  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  so  long 
ignominious  condition  (Luke  i.  48.  James  as  they  led  a  wandering  life,  must  hare  been 
i.  10).  Thus  in  Philippians  iii.  21,  '  our  familiar,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
vile  body'  is,  literally,  *the  body  of  our  of  the  supplies  of  food;  and  that  even  in 
humiliation.'  As  sufl'ering  was  considered  the  time  of  our  Lord  hunger  was  by  no  means 
a  mark  of  tbe^Divine  displeasure  as  well  as  unknown,  may  be  inferred  from  the  merit 
a  disreputable  state  (John  ix.  2),  so  those  ascribed  to  the  act  of  supplying  the  hungry 
who  suffered  were  said  to  be  in  humiliation,  with  food  (Matthew  xxv.  30.  &m.  xiL  20). 
This  is  the  application  made  of  the  term  in  As  during  his  public  ministry  our  Lord  de- 
Acts  viii.  83,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  pas-  pended  on  the  bounty  of  friends,  which  of 
sion  of  the  Eedeemer.  Philip,  the  spesker,  necessity  must  at  tiroes  have  been  insufll- 
boRows  his  langusge  from  Is.  lili.  8,  in  which  cient  for  his  wants,  hunger  was  among  the 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  denotes  'op-  privations  which  Jesus  endured  for  us  and 
pression,'  of  which  depression  or  humiliation  for  our  salvation.  See  Dxabth. 
is  the  consequence.  Philip,  it  sppean,  read  If  travellen  find  themselves  hungry,  sad 
to  the  eunuch  a  passsge  from  Isaiah.  He  are  unprovided  with  needful  food,  custom 
read,  not  the  original,  but  the  Greek  trans-  allows  them  to  gather  fh>m  the  fields  sufil- 
Istion;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Tersion  of  the  cient  for  their  actual  wants.  Dr.  Bobinsoii 
Seventy  is  thst  in  which  the  passage  atasda  q>eaks  on  the  point  thus:—' The  wheat  was 
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iipcBing,  sad  ire  bad  a  bawUilhl  lllaa«  pod*  reaMiibUng  a  horn)  denofiea  iSbm  ftnft 

tntion  of  fikriptore.    Our  Arabs  '  were  aa  of  a  tree  of  ibe  leguminous  order,  esDed  hg 

bnngered,*  sod,  going  into  tbe  fields,  '  tbsy  die  Arabs  kbamoob,  written  also  khuntb^ 

plttdked  Uie  ears  of  eom  snd  did  eat,  rub-  whence  our  carob  tree.    This  tree  grows  in 

bing  them  with  their  bands/     On  being  the  Leyant  and  Southern  Europe,  where  il 

questioned,  they  said  this  was  an  old  ens-  still  supplies  food  for  swine    and   cattle, 

torn,  snd  no  ode  would  spesk  sgainst  it;  though  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is  eaten 

tiiey  were  supposed  to  be  hungry,  snd  it  was  by  human  beings  only  when  in  great  need, 

allowed  as  a  eharity.    We  saw  this  after*  Tbe  food   is  found  in  the  pod?,  about  a 

wards  in  repeated  instanees '  (Luke  vL  1  teq),  finger  long,  an  inch  broad,  and  curved  some- 

At  the  present  day  the  rights  of  property  what  like  a  sickle,  not  unlike  beans,  but 

are,  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  with  a  harder  and  darker  shell ;  which  t)ie 

by  no  means  so  rigidly  guarded  as  with  us.  earob  tree  produces  in  great  abundance,  and 

There  is  sn  entire  want  of  enclosures  in  sgri-  which  contain  hard  seeds,  bitter  at  first,  but 

eoltursl  districts.     The  only  eseeption  is  after  being  kept,  somewhat  sweet.  The  seeds 

found  in  a  few  gardens  snd  yineyards  elose  sre  said  to  be  commonly  thrown  away,  while 

to  the  waQs  of  some  towns.    The  limits  of  the  pods  sre  eaten.    Hasselquist  found  tbe 

a  field  are  usually  marked  by  a  narrow  strip  tree  abundant  on  the  hiDs  around  Jemsf^ 

ofunplonghed  ground,  sometimes  by  a  rough  lem.    It  is  also  called  St  John's  Bread, 

pillar  or  heap  ii  stones.    The  erops  are  se*  from  a  notion  that  John  used  its  pods  for 

cured  against  eattle  only  by  the  watchAil  care  nutriment 

of  the  herdsman,  who  usnsUy  keeps  them  at  HYMEN^US,  a  disciple  at  Ephesus,  who 
a  distanee  upon  the  hills.  Hence  trayellers  deviated  from  the  essentisl  doctrines  of  the 
do  not  hesitate  to  enter  fields  of  eom,  or  to  Christian  faith,  ic  maintaining  that  the  re- 
take of  their  crops.'  'Our  muleteers,'  says  surrection  was  already  past  (1  Tim.  i.  20 
Olin  (ii.  48d),  'never  hesitated  to  ride  into  2  Tim.  ii.  17). 

a  field  of  wheat,  and  graze  their  animals        HYPOCBIST  is  a  Greek  word  in  English 

npon  the  growing  or  ripening  harvest'  letters,  which,  taken  from  the  stage,  signifies 

HUNTINO,  the  capture  of  wild  animals  the  acting  of  an  assumed  part  The  Hebrew 
with  a  view  to  food,  or  for  the  preservstion  term  ghohneph  means  to  concesl,  and  so  to 
of  flocks  and  herds,  must  have  occupied  be  false  or  hypocritical.  It  is  character- 
men  at  a  very  early  period,  though  we  may  istic  of  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of 
doubt  if  even  human  society  passed  through  the  primitive  manners  set  forth  in  the  earlier 
•  the  hunting  period'  any  more  than  other  Biblicsl  records,  that  it  is  in  only  the  later 
shaiply-defined  conditions  successively  aris-  books  that  hypocrisy  and  hypoerites  make 
ing  from  the  modes  in  which  subsistence  their  appearance  (Job  viiL  18.  Is.  izziii.  14). 
was  obtained.  The  wide,  open  plains  snd  As  might  be  expected,  the  realities  of  religion 
nplandsof  Western  Asia  afforded  good  hunt-  long  preceded  its  counterfeits  and  shows. 
ing  grounds,  and  there  first  we  find  Nimrod,  It  is  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  New  Tee- 
the mighty  hunter  (Qen.  z.  0).  The  prao-  tament  that  hypocrisy  chiefly  comes  before 
tiee  was  pursued  by  the  patrivchs,  for  it  is  the  reader  of  ihe  Bible ;  and  from  the  lips 
mentioned  sa  a  matter  of  course  that  Ish-  of  him  who  wss  '  the  truth '  as  well  as  *  the 
mael  and  Esau  procured  sustenance  by  hunt-  life,'  this  detestable  vice  received  awful  re* 
ing  (zzi.  20;  zzv.  27).  Palestine  was  rich  bnke.  Hypocrisy  is  of  two  kinds — Simula- 
in  wild  beasts,  siTording  temptations  to  tbe  tion,  or  affecting  to  be  better  than  you  are ; 
dsase  (Ezod.  zziii  29).  But  hunting,  as  which  involves  dissimulation,  or  the  con- 
^ipean  in  ^e  ease  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  cealment  of  your  bad  qualities.  These  bad 
tended  to  produce  a  rude,  wandering  life,  qualities  are  often  accompanied  by  malice 
md  fiuds,  therefore,  no  ssnction  in  the  Mo-  against  others,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
MIC  law,  which  was  founded  on  agriculture  case  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  whom 
as  a  fsr  better  source  of  social  and  individual  our  Lord  pronounced  his  woe  (Mark  zii.  15. 
improvement  As  weapons  of  the  chase  are  Matt  zziii.  28,  seq,).  Sometimes  the  term 
mentioned  tbe  bow,  arrow,  and  spears  (Gen.  hypocrite  seems  to  imply  a  less  heinous  of- 
zzrii.  3.  Ps.  Ivii.  4, 6).  Nets  were  idso  set  even  fence,  snd  may  mean  little  more  than  what 
in  large  beasts  (Esek.  six.  8),  snd  pits  were  we  term  inconsistency  (Matt  vii.  5). 
dog  (Ps.  eziz  85.  Proverbs  zzvL  27),  which  HYSSOP  (H.  e«o6),  according  to  Dr 
were  covered  over  (2  Sam.  zziiL  20).  Ao-  Boyle  (*  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asistio  Soei- 
cording  to  Shaw,  pits  were  used  especislly  ety,'  xv.  Nov.  1844),  the  csper  plant  {cap- 
tor UiSngUoDB,   As  the  dog  was  an  unclean  partt  fptnoia  of  Linnsus),  which  has   in 


animal,  hounds  were  not  kept  for  hunting.  Arable,  a  name,  atuf,  similar  to  its  Hebrew 

Instances  that  strong  men,  without  aims,  appellation,  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (as  re- 

ooold  take  ud  destroy  wfld  snimsls,  sre  quired  by  Exod.  xii.  22),  in  the  deserts  of 

i»nnd  in  Jndg.  xiv.  0.   1  Sam.  xvii.  39.  Sinai,  and  in  Pslestina     Compare  Lct.  sir. 

HUSKS  is,  in  Luke  zv.  16,  the  English  4.  Numb.  xiz.  6,  18.    Heb.  ix.  10.    Ps.  IL 

ttiDslation  of  a  Greek  word,  lesrstion  (L.  2,  7.    lU  habit  is  to  grow  on  the  most  bar- 

MgnaX  ^]>^  (inak  Icsnuy  '  a  hom/  the  xen  soilj  rocky  pieoipioe,  or  the  side  of  • 
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walL  Comp.  1  Kings  ir.  88.  It  hai  always 
been  held  to  possess  cleansing  properties. 
Henee,  probably,  its  sdeetion  in  the  cere- 
monies of  porifleation.  It  is  also  espable 
of  yielding  a  stick  fit  for  the  porpose  men- 
tioned in  John  xiz.  39 ;  oomp.  Matt  zxriL 
48.  Mark  XT.  86. 

The  caper  plant  has  by  some  been  sap- 
posed  to  be  ttie  abigonah,  translated  in  Ee- 
eles.  zii.  8,  *  desire/  bat  in  the  Septnagint 
and  Valgftte,  eajrparii.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Boyle  remmrks,  '  This  plant  may  hare  had 
two  names  in  the  Hebrew  langnage,  as  in- 
deed it  has  in  the  Arabic,  end  we  may  sap- 
pose  it  to  be  partienlarly  addaoed  as  growing 
espeoially  on  old  walls  and  tombs.  Further, 


if  we  suppose,  as  is  nataral,  that  die  figure- 
tire  language  employed  by  Solomon  is  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  sontenee,  it  appears 
to  me  appropriate.  For  the  eiqwr  plant, 
like  most  of  its  tribe.  Is  eonspicnous  for  its 
long  ilower-stalks,  which  are  erect  when  the 
plant  is  in  llower  and  die  fruit  young,  but 
which  bend  and  hang  down  as  the  fruit 
ripens.  As  the  flowering  of  the  slmond-tree 
has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  whitening 
of  the  hair,  so  the  drooping  of  the  ripe  tnui 
of  s  plant  which  is  conspicuous  on  the  walla 
of  buildings  and  on  tombs,  may  be  held  to 
typiff  the  hanging  down  the  head  befSors 
man  goetili  to  his  long  home.' 


L 

lOHABOD  (H.  tk$gUnf  U  iiparfad),  son  sentatiTe.    BmA  a  tittuferenee,  when  com- 

of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of  the  hif^-priest  pleied,  was  idolatry.    The  essenee  of  ido- 

EU  (see  the  article),  who  was  prematurely  latry,  then,  is  the  transferenoe  lo  a  creature 

bom  in  consequence  of  the  grief  felt  by  his  of  Uiat  worship  which  belongs  to  the  Cre- 

aother  on  hearing  the  tidings  that  die  aik  alor  (Bom.  1.  36).    But  transference  is  n 

of  Ood  was  taken,  and  that  her  father-in-Uw  eeoondaiy  act    Hence  the  worship  of  Ood, 

and  her  husband  were  dead.  in  point  of  time,  preceded  the  worship  of 

ICONIUM,  the  modem  KoniA,  was  the  Idols.     Sudi  is  cert«in]y  the  riew  given  in 

capital  of  Lycaonia,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Bcriptnns,  whi^  imply  that  die  worship 

Asi«  Minor,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  and  serriee  of  God,  who  made  he«Ten  and 

Taurus,  in  a  fruitful  plain  (Aets  lir.  1,  §eq.,  earth,  was  prior  to  idolatry.     The  seanti- 

XTi.  3.  3  Tim.  iiL  11).  ness,  howerer,  of  the  Scripture  narnUive 

ID  DO   (H.  kit  hamd),  the  name  of  the  prerents  us  from  exhibiting  the  steps  by 

grandfrither  (Zeoh.  i.  1),  who  in  other  paa-  which  men  declined  firom  the  one  to  the 

sages  (Ezra  v.  1.  Neh.  ziL  16),  as  is  not  other.    In  the  sbsenoe  of  historical  lliets, 

uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  ^ipesrs  as  we  may  reasonably  suppoee  that  the  idea  of 

the  father  of  Zechariah.  He  is  founa  among  God,  the  iuTisible  Greator  and  GoTeraor  of 

the  priests  who,  after  the  ezUe,  laboured  for  the  uniTerse,  was  too  purely  spiritusl  Co  be 

the  restoration  of  the  temple-worship,  and  retained  in  its  primitiTs  simplicity  by  rude 

may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  dis-  and  sinfril  races  of  men  (38),  who,  not  sue- 

tinguished  for  his  seal  in  dirine  things ;  on  oeeding  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  the  divine 

which  account,  probably,  he  reeeiTcd  the  from  their  souls,  aided  their  faint  eoncep- 

name  of  seer.  He  wrote  a  long-lost  book,  or  tions  by  material  imagee,  and  could  worship 

history,  on  the  acts  of  Behoboam  (3  Chron.  only  when  some  object  of  sight  was  before 

xii.  15 ;  ziit.  33).  them.    Thus  sin  debased  men's  souls,  and 

IDOLATBT  (G.  Hdohn,  *an  image,'  and  gave  rise  to  spiritual  blindness  and  idolatry. 

latreia,  *  worship ' )  is  the  worship  and  serriee  As  its  canses  were  general,  so  idolatry  spread 

of  images  as  divine,  or  as  representatiTes  of  itself  over  the  whole  earth;  and  it  is  as  a 

divinity  (for  the  mere  stock  or  stone  ( Jer.  ilL  revival  of  an  old  troth  that  monotheism  ap- 

0)  could  not  originally  have  been  hdd  wor-  pears  in  the  prscties  of  Abrsham,  who  was 

thy  of  divine  worship),  as  the  expression  of  called  to  this  great  trust  from  the  midst  of 

a  thought  and  emotion  recognises  the  diri-  idoUtrous  nations.     The  universal  prsvu- 

nity  of  the  object  worshipped ;  which  objeet,  lence  of  idolatry  implied  in  the  Book  of 

remaining  impalpable  to  sense,  may  be  con-  Genesis  and  the  Old  Scriptures  at  large,  is 

eeived  of  in  the  mind,  or  be  set  forth  by  exhibited  as  a  fact  in  profane  history,  and 

some  visible  representation.    By  degrees,  has  come  down  to  the  present  hour  in  evi* 

however,  the  feelings  which  at  first  regarded  dsnoe  afforded  by  seulpturo  and  painting; 

the  Divinity  were  transferred  to  the  repre  for  though  we  are  not  without  historical  in- 


y 


lliiHlliiin  tlut  Ihs  ivaogtiiiioii  ot  one  Ood  dist  tlia  worid  aould  be  mtde  ind  gevamcd 
pn«il*d  in  lbs  flnt  ((m,  yat  ao  eartj  M  bj  ona  BeiD|;,  nntwd  In  Iha  woA  teranl, 
Aa  epoch  oT  Iha  moit  ucieDl  montrdiiM     whosa  uibIbiiim  and  opiTMtlon  -  ■    -■ 

idoUlTj  apptu*  nnivBraaUy  prevalent. 

The  eu-lieit  ataipe  nhieli  idolau?  uemi 
10  haia  takes,  «aa  the  deifiomlioa  oT  the  hn- 
man  form  ;  tot  God  wu  oonceiTed  of  andei 
diat  form  u  being  ths  nobleil  known  lo 
man.  Thia  deification  of  hU  vhich  ia  Ibnnd 
in  piimiliTe  age*  eouatilatei  the  Haenca  ot 
idcdanj,  lor  ain  ia  nothing  eUe  than  arU- 
vorahip,  and  may  b«  traced  throogh  differ- 

tbaiam,  in  which  man'a  ideal  ia  the  hi^aat 
power,  and  homan  geniaa^e  aola  dinnilj. 
Ia  acme  other  otjcet  than  man  himaal^ 
bowarer,  waa  the  hnman  fonn  adoied.  What 
tfiat  object  wu,  depended  on  eircomitaneea. 
If,  with  the  aid  ot  tha  imagination,  the  form 
waa  fonnd  in  natnral  otgecta,  tboM  ot^ecu 
raeeind  men'a  homage.  Thiu  the  original 
Imago  of  Diana  ot  the  Ephaaiani  wu  ■  log 
ot  wood,  (killed  to  haie  fallen  from  hearea. 
It  tioea  and  atocka  did  not  pieaenl  the  looked- 
far  naembiance,  *  meli'a  banda '  gate  Ihetn 
the  reqnirad  abapa  (Twiab  il.  SO).  Oar  ea- 
grairing  lepnaanu  in  Thor  of  the  Finlanden 
•n  image  ot  the  kind  (eomp.  Jer.  i.  3). 


ItTing  rock.  In  many  patta  of  the  heathen 
wot^d  ihaae  ideaa  ran  into  ■  triple  fonn,  Ml> 
•mplified  in  thia  eat  ot  Diana  TrifOrmia,  aa 
wonhil^ad  among  the  Lalina,  and  in  tha 
Taiiooa  Indian  Trimnrtla,  ot  whiob  tha  ta^ 
lowing  fignie  girea  •  epedmen. 


With  the  progreaa  of  human  akill,  the  rs- 
aoorcea  of  art  were  ael  in  action  for  ibe  for- 
tnatian  ot  horn  an)}- ah  aped  objecta  of  wor- 
ebip.  which  proceeded  atep  bj  alep  with 
men'a  ■draneemenl  In  the  arts,  till  it  reached 

il>  hei^it  in  tha  anblimily,  loielineaa,  and  What  ia  here  act  forth  under  a  nnJon  of 
grace  of  '  the  goda  of  Greece,'  in  wboae  forme,  ia  in  other  inataneei  expreaaed  b;  a 
flgore*  the  aenae  of  beauty  Itnda  toll  eiptea-  combination  in  one  form  of  aereral  mem- 
•ioo  and  the  higheat  homage.  ben  of  the  btmian  body,  aa  in  the  cnanfog 


of  Ibi nmotcr  EmL    Hoim  blh«r,  motbar,  ofwonhipfneonatTitiTarjdiiluilftQnMcii 

•iidElU)il,u«  fraqnaDlIjpeKhibiled  H  olJMta  other  bolliiiiplK«uideiiltiira.  Tbosamonf 

of  wonhlp  under  Twioui  tonni  and  nmnm.  tha  Omka  wa  God  Cjbele  aiUing  in  atata 

WithaloDchof ihUhniDaniulimirhicbiTeD  nnraing  the   Intul  Jnpitar,    and   Biniloa 

idoUliy  aonld  not  obliurtw,  apaeial  ngud  niTtholagT  preaenti  a%  Giiahna,  tbc  aighlli 

•nd  allanlion  were  paid  lo  lb*  }oiing,  and  ariUr  or  iueanialioit  of  Vlahnoo,  anoUcd 

'tha  mother  and  ohUd'  are  (aund  u  ot^eeM  bj  lila  mother,  DeTftU. 


IDO 

I   repNMnutioii  at    •  Ok  Tiifia    tni 


This  WDnhip  of  Imn^iiuj  bcittp  nnder 
hnmui  tonnt  wm  curicd  to  ■  grgai  cxirnt, 
ud  mi;  be  fonDd  u  aonir  m  in  moat,  if 
not  all,  RinntriH.  Soinctimei  it  i.ppcirtd 
in  the  shape  ofhetn  wonhip,  u  in  llic  cua 
of  Henalei  unoDg  ths  Oiwki,  aod  Bel 
(Nimrod)  of  thi  Babjloniuii.  Al  olben, 
6n  diTiniqp  ineorporUei  himielt  in  rojil 
pcnonaga*,  u  did  Hrlitta  id  Iha  Asajrian 
8«DinoU&  Tha  qiulilics,  liownar,  which 
eoncaiatBd  Wurehip  for  men  are  bund  ilao 
JD  anhnala;  in  xiina  instances,  in  a  mora 
BukeddegrtethuiiDlinDian being!.  Hcnoc 
bnilea  came  to  be  worahipped,  not  for  them- 
Mlnt,  bnt  the  attiibales  which  ibej  paa- 
Kuad  or  ajmboliied.     Eg^pl, 

'  Whan  eom  and  nunkara  Mpiat  to  rtch  taoeada, 

And  wtU-dioHd  cniesdna  In pdoled caaeai 
Xiu.  !■(>.  and  owli,  and  caU.  In  maHinande, 

With  nilat  Isaacea  and  ■1th  Tanlahad  bm  | 
Man,  l^^"""^  ntOitt,  ttb,  aU  ennmiwl 
Wtth  laSn  Ihal  might  paw  for  walmnaad  laathtt,' 
wa*  tha  fhiiiftil  moiher  of  tbia  ipeoiea  of 
idoUliy;  on  which  aeooiml  it  li  that  her 
goda  aoorienappearwithbaadaofaiiimala, 
aa  drcotinr  ifae  qaalit;  for  vbioh  tha;  wele 
In  vaah  eaae  held  in  honour. 

A  leva  deirndcd  bat  mora  gfldaetiTa  ido- 
tatej  W4a  the  worahip  of  the  powara  o( 
■atnre,  which,  in  eonnliiei  when  tha  phT- 
«lMl  teoM  td  tha  voiid  «dat  In  full  and 


overpowering  atrength,  to 
of  tha  menu]  and  the  debasement  or  ths 
moral,  leadil;  gained  and  eisiljr  kept  bwsf 
OTer  ihs  human  heart  Aoeordingljr,  the 
world  itself,  as  wnll  as  each  of  its  elemeuts, 
was  deified.  From  some,  fire,  as  the  qniek- 
ening  power,  receiTed  diTine  homage  j  olliers 
ascended  lo  Ihs  great  liaible  sonrca  of  heal, 
light,  and  life,  and  gaie  their  hearH  to 
the  snn  and  its  obvious  depetidcnt,  Iha 
moon;  olhera,  again,  adored  the  alars,  which 
thoj  conceived  exerted  a  great  and  Imme* 
diate  influence  on  baman  affaira  (Deut.  iv. 
19.  Jobxni.se.  Exek.viii.  10).  This  spe- 
cies  of  idolatij,  called  bj  the  general  name 
of  Sibaism,  seema  to  have  piaaed  from  In- 
dia, through  Feraia  and  Meaapolamia,  «o 
Canaan  and  EgTpt-  Comp.  S  Xinga  ixiiL 
in  which  paasiga  (T)  allaaion  i>  made  to 


Iha  wicked  a 


■  which 


the  shelter  of  most  foimi  of  ido- 
latiT.  Thia  Ikct  in  part  eiplaina  the  lone 
of  aeveis  rebuke  with  which  ths  religion  of 
ths  Bible  ever  apeaki  of  idola  and  Ibeir  wor- 
ship. Tnilependant];  of  ihe  vices  which  it 
either  tolerated  or  fostered,  idolatrf  ii  juatlj 
denoonced  in  the  Seriptares,  whose  main 
and  noble  purpose  is  the  proclamation  of 
■God  that  made  the  world'  aa  ths  sols  mo- 
naroh  and  object  of  worahEp  in  the  nniveraa 
(Aota  xvil,  34, «?.).  Hence,  In  the  Bibll- 
oal  view,  the  rellgiona  ssrvioa  of  anj  tblnf 
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Mm  the  one  only  Ood  is  idohOiy,  which,  in  25,  nqJ),  VotmAttanding  the  ttriet  prahl- 
•ecordance  with  the  ftrndftmental  idea  of  bitionissovd  by  Motes  to  worship  none  ssvo 
Mosaism,  namely,  that  Jehovah  was  the  sole  Jehorah,  and  to  worship  him  apart  from  any 
king  in  Isrsel,  was  regarded  and  treated  as  risible  likeness  or  image  (Ezodos  zz.  8, 4. 
a  capital  offence,  inrolTing  rebellion,  trea-  Dent  It.  16;  t.  8 ;  zxriL  10),  yet  degenerate 
son,  and  apostaoy  (BeaL  xiiL  0— 11 ;  zvii.  Hebrews  set  up  a  golden  calf  to  receive  their 
2 — 5 ;  Z3nrii.  10).  The  whole  system  was  homsge ;  and  on  the  division  of  the  king- 
jnstly  regarded  as  a  compound  of  falsehood,  dom,  the  northern  state,  in  imitation  of 
deception,  and  vice,  and  was  forcibly  charac-  £gypt»  created  as  symbols  of  the  God  of 
terised  as  a  vanity  and  a  lie  (Ps.  czv.  4^  their  fathers  images  of  two  calves,  the  ono 
8.  Is.  zL  18 — ^20;  zliv.  9,  9eg.;  zlvL  0,  7.  probably  Apis,  a  representative  of  Osiris  in 
Jer.  z.  8 — 0,  0, 10) ;  while,  in  opposition  to  Memphis ;  the  other  may  have  been  Moevist 
its  nothingness,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  representative  of  the  sun-god  of  Heliopolis. 
earth  is  strikingly  described  as  '  the  living  This  bovine  idolatry,  thus  forced  on  Mosa- 
God'  (Dent.  v.  26).  ism,  being  set  np  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  the 
In  relation  to  merely  intellectual  and  ma-  two  eztremities  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
terial  civilisation,  the  Hebrews  were  sur-  sustained  by  a  numerons  class  of  priests, 
passed  by  other  nations  of  antiqnity.  Tet  eontinned  even  under  such  princes  as  were 
are  they  alone  found  in  possession  of  the  hostile  to  other  forms  of  idolatry  (2  Kings 
grand  truth  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe  z*  20,ii9.  Amos  viii.  14).  Henee  the  severe 
is  the  only  God  and  the  only  proper  object  of  rebukes  ottered  by  the  prophets  against 
worship.  This  truth  they  possessed  in  the  Bethel,  the  rather,  probably,  as  it  lay  near 
earliest  periods  of  their  history.  It  was  held  Judah,  and  was  the  place  where  the  Israel- 
byAbrahamin  apnrer  form  andwith  amore  itish  kings  offered  their  adoration  (Amos 
operative  faith  than  by  Solomon.  Having  iii.  14 ;  v.  0 ;  vii.  10, 13.  Hos.  z.  10 ;  zii.  4. 
,  been  honoured  with  thechsrge  of  preserving  Jer.  zlviii.  18).  Other  fidse  divinities  were 
monotheism  and  conveying  it  to  the  world  served  by  the  Hebrews,  either  instead  of 
at  large,  the  Hebrews  never  proved  wholly  or  coi^ointly  with  Jehovah,  and  the  mere 
unfaithful  to  the  sacred  trust;  and  after  un-  images  of  them  were  substituted  for  or  con- 
dergoing  the  discipline  of  sorrow,  they  at  founded  with  the  gods  themselves  (Deut.  iv. 
length  became  worthy  of  their  high  office,  28.  Ps.  czv.  4,  isg.;  czzzv.  10,  Mf.). 
learned  to  serve  God  with  purity  and  into-  In  each  of  tlie  earlier  periods  of  the  He* 
grity  of  heart,  and  have  now  for  more  than  brew  history,  we  find  tokens  of  the  exist- 
two  thousand  years  held  aloft  this  divine  ence  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  Uioogh  8a- 
tordh,  as  a  li^t  to  enligblen  the  Gentiles  muel  and  David,  as  well  as  Solomon  in  the 
and  the  glory  of  Israel.  How  these  things  early  part  of  his  reign,  a*ere  sealous  for 
eoold  have  beeUt  had  not  the  Hebrews  at  Jehovah,  yet  the  last-named  monarch  aug- 
the  first  possessed  special  means  of  illomi-  mented  the  already  existing  proneness  to 
nation,  we  are  unable  to  imagine.  We  see  idolatiy  (1  Kings  xi.),  so  that  we  need  not 
here  tokens  of  the  special  presence  and  ope-  wonder  if  under  his  successors  it  struck  its 
ration  of  God.  Inspiration  only  could  havo  roots  more  deeply.  Asa,  indeed,  attempted  lo 
made  Abraham  and  his  race  fit  to  receive,  extirpate  it ;  but  Jehoram,  by  marrying  into 
and  able  to  retain,  the  grand  idea  of  one  the  family  of  Abab,  encouraged  the  Canaan- 
God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  worlds,  itish  idolatry  (2  Kings  viii.  18, 27),  to  which 
The  tenor  of  the  article  points  to  a  primi-  was  added  that  of  &e  Ammonites  (xvi.  3), 
live  revelation  as  the  original  source  of  the  and  of  the  Phoniciaus  and  Syrians  (zxi.  3, 
great  religious  truths  whose  existence  and  teq,) ;  so  that  the  reformatory  measures  of 
operation  may  be  traced  in  the  earliest  ages,  Josi^  had  only  a  transient  efiect,  as  may 
and  which  Abraham  brought  forth  under  be  learnt  from  the  denunciations  of  prophets 
now  light  and  with  fresh  force,  Moses  sane*  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  kingdom 
tioned  and  perpetuated,  the  prophets  pro-  of  Judah  (Zeph.  i.  4.  Jer.  ii.  20,  aeq, ;  iii.  0, 
claimed  and  developed,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  uq.  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  wg.)*  ^^  Israel  there  spe- 
Christ  carried  out  to  the  fullest  length,  and  cially  flourished  the  service  of  Baal,  intro- 
the  widest  and  most  engaging  applications.  duced  by  Jeaebel,  which  eontinned  in  vigour 
The  work  which  had  to  be  accomplished  for  msny  generations.  Even  during  the  exile 
in  making  the  Hebrew  nation  purely  mono-  Jeremiah  reproves  some  for  their  idolatrous 
theistic  was  of  no  small  difficulty.  Though  propensities  (xliv.  8)  ;  but  after  that  event 
Abraham  worshipped  the  true  God,  traces  of  idolatry  disappeared,  and  only  under  Antio* 
idolatry  are  found  in  his  family  (Genesis  chns  Epiphanes,  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
zxxi.  19,  80;  xxxv.2,ief.  Josh,  xxiv.2, 14).  bees,  does  there  appear  a  trace  of  the  abo- 
In  Egypt,  the  Israelites  were  surrounded  1^  mination  (Mace.  i.  12,  40).  The  servloe 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  snd  that  they  which  was  rendered  to  strange  gods  eon- 
were  thereby  detrimentally  afiibcted  is  evident  sisted  in  vows  acoompaaied  with  criminal 
firom  what  happened  in  the  desert  (Exod.  pleasures  (Hos.  is.  10),  burning  ineenae 
fJoiL   Lev.  xvii.  7.   Mumb*  zzv.   Amos  v.  (1  Kings  zi.  8)»  la  bloody  and  bloodlsM 
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•AringB,  and  even  in  lumun  ■aeiifiMs,  w  th»  ehief  dhinity  of  the  PhoBnidan  nee^ 
vttU  AS  tokens  of  reverenoe,  each  m  bowing  •ooording  to  tome,  the  ran,  u  the  greet 
the  knee  to  end  kissing  the  images  (1  Kings  fraottiying  power ;  others  hold  that  Bsal, 
six.  18.  Bos.  ziiL  2).  the  Bel  of  the  Babylonians,  was  the  planet 
Oblations  and  ineense  were  ehiefly  offered  Jnpitar«  whose  worship  was  eonneoted  with 
on  eminences,  whence  the  fineq[nent  mention  that  of  the  son.  Even  in  fhe  era  of  the  Judges 
in  Seriptnre  of  'hi^  places'  and  their  de-  was  Baal  honoured  among  the  Israelites,  still 
stmction.     On   these  heights  were  either  more  under  the  Kings  (1  Kings  xriii.)-  This 
altars  or  di^els  with  sltars.    The  worship  falsity  appears  in  seyeral  modifications,  as 
on  elcTated  spots  became  so  preralent,  that  Baal-Bbbith  (Ireaty-god,  Judges Tiii.  83;  ix. 
the  term  *  high  places '  came  to  signify  ido-  4, 46),  a  Phcsnician  idol ;  Baal-Zbbub  (pro- 
latry»  whereTer  the  serrioe  was  perfonned  bablyyi^-god,  2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  10),  changed 
(Jer.  Tii.  81;  zzzii.  3d.    2  Kings  xm,  9.  derisively  into    Baal-Zbbul  (dung- god); 
Esek.  xri  24).    That  the  Syrians  speak  of  Baal-Pbob,  or  merely  Pbob,  a  Moabite  di- 
*  their  (the  Hebrews')  gods  as  gods  of  the  Tinity  whose  worship  was  connected  with  hu- 
hills,'  whose  power  was  specially  displayed  man  dishonour  (Numb.xxT.  Ijfff.;  uzL  16. 
there,  ^ds  an  explanation  in  this  custo-  Joshua  zxiL  17).      Another  abomination, 
maiy  worship  on  *high  places;'  and  the  ori*  Chbmosh,  identified  by  some  with  Baal- 
gin  of  that  form  of  idolatry  may  be  found  in  Peor,  was  serred  by  the  Moabites  and  Amo- 
the  conception  that  the  hills  and  mountains,  rites  (Numb.xxi.29.  Judg.  xi.  24.  2  Kings 
uninhabited  by  men,  were  the  special  abode  xxiii.  13 ;  comp.  Jer.  xlnii.  7),  and  by  So* 
of  the  divinities  who  ruled  the  esrth.    Simi-  lomon  introduced  among  the  Hebrews  (1 
lar  notions  are  found  in  Indian  and  Orecian  Kings  xL  7).     Mxbi  (Is.  Ixt.  11,  '  num- 
mythology.  Idolatrous  worship  was  also  of-  ber')  may  haTe  been  Venus,  which  the  Ara- 
isred  by  the  Hebrews  under  trees,  in  groTcs,  bians  call  '  the  star  of  good  fortune,'  and 
and  in  gardens,  where  sometimes  imsges  which  was  honoured  by  the  Persians  under 
were  set  up,  altars  erected,  snd  offerings  the  name  of  Nane,  or  Nanaia  (2  Mace, 
made  (Isaiali  Ixv.  3;  i.  29.  I  Kings  xiv.  28.  i.  13,  teq,).    Nbbo  (Is.  xt.  2),  a  Chaldean 
Hosea  ir.  13.  Jer.  iL  20;  iii  13).    Often,  ,  divinity,  the  planet  Mercury,  who,  according 
however,  the  word  rendered  '  grove'  denotes  to  the  astrological  view  of  the  Easterns,  as 
an  image  of  Astarte.    While  the  prophets  scribe  of  heaven,  chronicles  the  events  of 
rebuked  the  Israelites,  they  also  reproved  earth.    Probably  the  Moabite  town  Nebo, 
the  heathen  for  yielding  to  idolatry,  the  folly  and  Mount  Nebo,  where  this  idol  was  spe- 
and  wickedness  of  which  they  expose  in  num*  cially  served,  took  their  name  from  the  god. 
berless  passsges  (Is.  ii.  6,  20 ;  xliv.  9,  Wf.;  Chiuv  (Amos  v.  26  ;  in  Heb.  Kuoh)  is  by 
xlviii.  d.  Jer.  x.  3,  teq,  Hos.  iii.  2.  Ps.  cxv.  some  held  to  be  Saturn,  which  in  Eastern 
4).    The  images  were  psrtly  hewn,  psrtly  astrology  is  accounted  a  planet  that  brings 
molten ;  they  were  made  fast  with  chains,  evil  fortune.    Bbm VHAir  (Acts  vii.  48)  has 
lest  they  should  fsll  or  be  carried  off  (Is.  been  identified  with  Chiun.     Molxoh,  or 
zlL  7.  Jer.  x.  4)  ;  they  were  overlaid  with  Mblcom  (1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  comp.  Jer.  xlix.  1, 
gold  or  silver,  and  adorned  with  costly  at-  3,  *  their  king,'  see  margin),  signifying  ruler, 
tire  (Is.  iL  20;  xxx.  22;  xxxL  7.    Jer.  x.  was  a  god  of  the  Ammonites,  who  was  ho- 
14.   Hoaea  viii.  4).    Images  were  carried  to  noured  by  human  victims,  especially  chil- 
battle  to  protect  the  warriors.    Victors  car-  dren  (Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  2 — 0).     His  ser- 
ried away  with  them  the  divinities  of  those  vice,  brought  into  Judah  by  Solomon,  was 
whom  they  had  subdued,  in  order  to  ensure  long  afterwards  sbameAiUy  tolerated  in  the 
the  fideUty  of  the  latter.    In  the  temples,  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer.xxxiL  89)  till  Josiah 
the  arms  of  conquered  nations  were  sus-  put  an  end  to  the  abomination  (2  Kings 
pended  as  trophies  (1  Sam.  xzxL  10).    The  xxilL  10, 13).    Accoidmg  to  Jewish  autbo- 
false  divinities  and  idols  mentioned  in  Scrip-  rity,  the  imsge,  msde  of  brass,  had  the  head 
tnie  may  be  here  briefly  enumerated.    Bbl  of  an  ox,  with  outstretched  human  arms,  in 
(Is.  xlvi.  1.  Jer.  1.  2),  or  Bblus,  a  divinity  which  the  children  were  laid,  and  then  slowly 
worshipped  at  Babylon,  whose  imsge  stood  consumed  by  the  fire  kindled  in  tlie  inside 
in  the  famous  tower  of  Belns,  represented  of  the  statue.    Among  the  Phcenicians  and 
probably  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  also  Carthaginians  this  worship  was  very  ancient, 
honoured  as  a  star  of  good  omen  by  the  Some  find  in  Moloch  tne  planet  Saturn, 
Persians  and  Arabians.  Others  consider  Bel  others  the  Sun ;  comp.  Acts  viL  48.    An- 
as denoting  the  sun.    GAn  (*  troop '  in  Is.  bamm blbch,  a  god  of  the  colonists  brought 
Ixv.  11),  a  god  of  good  fortune,  honoured  to  Samaria  from  Sepharvaim  (2  Kings  xviL 
by  idolatrous  Israelites;   according  to  the  31),  may  have  been  the  same  as  Moloch 
Babbins,  the  planet  Jupiter  was  also  wor-  and  one  with  Saturn,  the  Greek  Chronos. 
ahtped  in  Syria  as  Baal-Gad.    Baal  seems,  Abamm bx.bob,  a  divinity  of  the  same  colo- 
with  the  PhoBnieians  and  Carthaginians,  to  nists,  to  whom,  as  to  Moloch,  children  were 
have  been  a  general  denomination  for  a  saerificed.    Many  undeistand  by  this  idol 
god;  with  the  article  (hahaai),  it  denoted  the.oonstsUation  Cepheus,  which  the  East- 
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•rat  eill  *  the  herdsmftn  and  e&ttle/  Nibhas  Sqii  among  the  Phttnioiani.    In  Deeember, 

(a  Kings  xvii.  81),  an  idol  of  the  Avitea,  females  bewailed  the  lost  god  in  the  most 

whose  name,  from  a  root  meaning  to  baric,  eztraTagant  manner ;   they  tore  their  hair 

saggests  that  the  image  bore  the  £ape  of  a  and  offered  their  yirginity,  and  ended  by  in- 

dog.    Tabtak,  a  dJTinity  of  the  same  people,  terring  with  all  dae  observances  an  image 

was,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  represented  of  the  departed  divinity.    Immediately  en* 

by  a  sutne  shaped  lilce  an  ass,  and  may  have  sued  days  of  rejoicing  and  revelry,  in  cele- 

been  symbolical  of  an  evil  star,  either  Saturn  bration  of  the  god  restored  to  life.  The  ori- 

or  Mars.   (*^  Kings  xvii.  31 ).    Succoth-Bb*  ginal  significance  of  these  rites  is  to  be  found 

voTH,  an  idol  introduced  by  Babylonians  into  In  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  course 

Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  SO),  may  have  been  of  the  sun  and  its  influence  on  the  earth. 

the  Pleiades.  As  the  term,  if  it  is  not  a  proper  Adonis,   therefore,  is  essentially  the  same 

name,  may  be  rendered  *  daughters  of  the  with  Osiris.    Ashika  was  god  of  the  people 

tents,' others  have  thought  of  the  tabernacles  of  Hamath  (2  Kings  zviL  80).    Astabtb 

in  which,  among  the  Babylonians,  virgins  (Ashtoreth),  a  female  divinity  of  die  Sido- 

siirrendered  their  honour  to  the  goddess  nians,  was  worshipped  also  by  the  Tynans, 

Mily  tta,  Venus.  Nbboal  (2  Kings  xvii.  80),  Philistines,  and  idolatrous  Israelites  (1  Kings 

an  idol  of  the  Cuthites,  is  thought  to  be  the  zl.  0,  38.    2  Kings  zziii  4.    Micah  v.  13) ; 

planet  Mars.    Thb  Sub  was  at  the  earliest  comp.  Jer.  viL  18 ;  zliv.  17,  teq^  and  see  the 

period  worshipped  among  the  heavenly  bo-  article.    Atbboatis  (Derceto),  a  Philistine 

dies,  either  with  or  without  a  symbol.  Among  fish-goddess,  iHio  had  a  temple  in  Ashtoreth 

tlie  Egyptians,  On,  or  Heliopolis,  in  Lower  Karnaim  (2  Maee.  zii.  26 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  v. 

Egypt,  an  ancient  sacred  city,  was  the  chief  43).    The  form  of  a  fish  in  vrhich  this  di- 

seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun.    Here  was  a  vinity  appears  carries  the  mind  to  the  sea- 

splendid  temple  to  the  Sun,  with  a  numerous  eoast,  where  the  worship  of  Atergatis  may 

and  learned  caste  of  priests,  to  which  Jo-  have  been  mingled  with  the  worship  of  Ye- 

seph's  father-in-law  belonged  (Gen.  xii.  45.  nus  coming  fh>m  the  East    Dagob  was  the 

EzelL.  XXX.  17,  *  Aveu').    To  this  place  Jere-  national,  god  of  the  Philistines  at  Ashdod 

miah  (xliii.  13)  refers  under  the  name  of  «and  Gasa  (Judges  zvL  23,  atq,    1  Sam.  r.  2, 

Bethshemesh  (*Sun*s  house').    Osiris  was  fif. ;  comp.  1  Mace. x. 84).    NisBOCHwasan 

the  symbol  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  solsr  year,  idol  of  Nineveh  (2  Kings  xix.  37.  Is.  zzzrii. 

The  ancient  Persians  also  adored  the  Sun.  38).  of  which  nothing  more  is  knowm.    Tx- 

Among  the  Israelites,  traces  of  sun-worship  bafhik  (*  images,'  Genesis  xxxi.  10, 80,34) 

were  found  in  the  horses  and  chariots  men-  resembled  the  Penates,  or  household  gods  of 

tioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.    Among  the  an-  the  Romans,  and  appear  to  have  beni  con- 

eient  Persians  were  found  four  white  horses  suited  as  a  kind  of  private  orarle,  which 

drawing  a  white  chariot,  in  honour  of  *  the  pious  men  have  regarded  as  a  species  of 

god  of  day.'    In  Jer.  xix.  13.    Zeph.  L  5.  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24.  Zech.  x.  2.   Hos 

2  Kings  xxiiL  5,  allusion  is  made  to  the  iii.  4). 

practice  of  worshipping  the  Sun  and  other  With  Pagan  idolatry  were  connected  va- 
heavevly  bodies  with  incense  on  the  flat  rious  idolatrous  practices,  of  which  a  sum- 
roofs  of  houses ;  and  Ezek.  viii.  16  may  be  mary  is  here  given.  Astrology,  or  divination 
explained  by  the  custom  of  greeting  with  by  the  stars,  was  intimately  connected  with 
songs  the  morning  sun,  when  the  worship-  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
pers  held  in  their  hands  branches  of  pome-  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  espe- 
granate,  tamarisk,  and  palm  trees.  Befer-  cially  the  magi  among  the  latter,  practised 
ence  also  has  been  found  to  the  worship  of  this  pretended  art  (Is.  xlvii.  13.  Matt.  ii.  2. 
the  Sun  in  Lev.  xxvi.  81  and  Isaiah  xvii.  8.  Daniel  ii.  27;  v.  11).  Similar  in  character 
No,  or  Amub  No,  as  in  the  Hebrew  (Jer.  was  the  observation  of  times,  that  is,  the 
xlvL  25),  was  an  Egyptian  divinity  whose  determination  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days 
name  signifies  production  of  light,  on  whidi  and  seasons.  It  is  mentioned  and  forbidden 
account  he  was  by  the  Greeks  compared  with  in  Dent  xviii.  10, 14.  Is.  ii.  6.  Jer.  xxvii.  0. 
their  Zeus.  No  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun  Notions  associated  with  it  lie  at  the  bottom 
in  spring,  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram,  whence  of  Job  iii.  3,  asg.  Gal.  iv.  10.  Bom.  xiv.  4, 5. 
the  ram'a  horns  seen  on  the  head  of  Jupiter  Soothsaying  and  foretelling,  arising  fh>m 
Ammon.  The  chief  place  of  his  worship  man's  great  desire  to  know  what  is  hidden, 
was  Thebes,  in  the  temple  at  which  was  a  fa-  were  much  in  use  in  very  ancient  days.  As 
mous  oracle  of  the  god  which  was  consulted  the  Hebrews  were  favound  with  instructions 
by  Alexander  the  Great  Tbammuz  (Exek.  from  the  high-priest^s  Urim  and  Thnmmim, 
Till.  14)  was  probably  the  Phosnician  Ado-  and  the  voice  of  Uie  prophets,  tbey  were 
nis,  the  head-quarters  of  whose  worship  was  strictly  forbidden  to  employ  means  in  use 
Byblos,  a  very  old  Phosnician  city  near  the  among  idolaters  for  unveiling  the  future 
Mediterranean.  The  festival  of  Thammui  (Lev.  xix.  26,  81 ;  xx.  0,  0.  Deut.  xviii.  10, 
was  of  two  characters,  partly  sonowftd,  partly  H)*  Yet  were  pretenders  to  akin  therein 
joyful,  having  referenee  to  the  woxihlp  of  the  found  among  them,  though  to  a  lese  extent 
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tbao  with  the  haadiai  (1  Sam.  mliL  3,  0. 
2  KiDss  lu.  e.  Ii.  TiiL  IS.  Uieth  Hi.  U. 
Jcr.  uix.S.  Ztch.  1.3).  8n  Ditimitios. 
'lilt  inteiprcuiiou  of  dnama  wu  unong 
Iba  uifieDU,  uid  apceially  (he  Jam,  highlf 
thoQght  of,  linca  draain*  wen  accoumed 
•  khid  or  diiiua  nrcUtioii.  Con«alt  Iha 
liinoTT  of  Jnrph,  uid  Judgei  ni.  13. 
Job  xxiiii.  13.  Numb.xii.S.  False  praphsli 
pnlcnded  lo  nceiia  inatracliaaa  in  dicami 
(Jar.  ixiiL  3S,  Mf.;  eomp.  DcuL  liiL  I,  3, 
0).  The  Cbaldaui  inttrpnlere  of  dnaini 
«rrc  rnj  celebrated  (Dan.  ii.  3,  u^. ;  ir.  8, 
•cf . ;  T.  12).  Mafic,  or  tha  pnleaded  an 
of  eiening  inBaeDoe  by  meana  of  aecret  and 
•operbiiinui  pomis,  was  atronglj  prohibited 
bj  tha  law  (Eiod.  xiii.  18.  Levitiraa  it.  6. 
Dent.  ZTiii.  10,  arf .  1  Sam.  xr.  33).  Of  a 
■imilar  nauire  wai  (he  ikill  of  cliaimiDg 
B«pen(B  (Jer.iiii.  IT.  Eccl.x.tl);  alaoeto- 
caiioD  of  ifae  dead,  or  the  deeepiloD  pnclited 
in  appcKiinf  ti>  bring  Iha  manea,  or  gbosl^ 
from  die  ahadei  (1  Sam.  xiTiii.),  tor  which 
pnrpow  nutriloqaiun  aeema  to  have  gitea 
aid  (la.  Tiij.  10). 

Noihing  can  more  fall;  and  painfull;  ahow 
ihe  ahockinglj  degrading  trndeney  of  falae 
■nd  idolaironi  religion  tlian  the  fact  Ikal  the 
wonhip  uf  the  male  organ  of  generation, 
tinder  the  pervonification  of  Paiirira,  pre.  ' 
Tailed  among  the  moil  culdTaled  naUoni  of 
■niiqaitj,  the  offenaire  foulness  of  which  ia 
still  attested  bjremainaof  artand  lilenture. 
There  ia  reason  to  belicTa  (hat  Ibis  dis. 
gnitiiig  foriD  of  idolitiy  was  not  unknown 
among  the  laraelitei.  Traces  of  it  are  pro- 
baUf  foand  in  theeTenia  recorded  in  Nntnb. 
UT.  1,  Mf-,  and  in  Kings  zt.  13.  Comp. 
a  Cliron.IT.  le,  where  tba  term  'idol'  (in 
the  margin  of  Ihe  latter  passage,  '  horror,' 
from  karm,  'I  am  sliff')  reprtsenis  a  He- 
brew word   which    not   nnaptl;    describei 

Conneeled  alao  wilh  Idolatry  was  the 
practice — a  spetiea  of  taKoDin^ — of  mark- 
ing in  etdonn  on  Ihe  back,  forehead,  anna, 
Di  neck,  tha  name  of  iha  dinnilj  nnder 
wboH  .protrelion  a  persou  was  (Isaiah  iIit. 
0.  Herelations  liil.  IS;  eompara  iti.  I], 
whence  ibe  Hebrews  were  forbidden  io  make 
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b«a  Mptile,  ot  dlagnae,  standi  in  Pnr. 
STiil  3  for  a  Hebww  term  in  other  plaeea 
rendered  'shame"  (ProT.  iii.  33),  ■  distio- 
nonr'  [ti.a3>,' reproach'  (uiL  101. 
ILLUMINATE   (L.  tn. '  into,'  a"  '  ' 


IMAGE  (L.  imtga,  O.  tihm, '  ■  likeness*) 
is  used  in  Uatt.  ixii.  17,  Mtq.  in  ihe  question 
bf  which  the  hjpDcrilical  Phariiees  tried  lo 
lUTolTe  oar  LonI  in  diffloull;  either  wiih  Ihe 
Soman  or  the  palriotie  Jewish  parti,  bj  lead- 
ing him  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  Judged 
il  lawful  lo  pa;  tribnie  to  CBSar.  Ihen  mas. 
I",  hy  rigbl  of  lonqupst,  of  the  Hebrew  peo. 
pie.  Moat  ailroitlj  did  Iha  great  Teacher 
ask  ■  whose  image'  was  on  Iha  cnrreut  coin ; 


tor  if  ihej,  hj  c 
acknowledged  Caaar'a  mla, 
■elies  piaclicsllf  answered  tl 
question.  The  coin  aboie  described  exhi- 
bits the  head  of  Tiberius,  the  then  reigning 
emperor.  The  replj  to  (be  question,  Caar'i, 
is  presented  on  this  small  brass  coin,  ciren- 
lating  in  Jndea  at  tha  period  ii 


eieial  of  these  snbjecl 


iwiU 
be  found  under  the  appTopiiate  bestlB. 

1DUM£A,  the  aouiheniinost  pari  of  Ja- 
dea,  which  borders  on  Arabia  Pelnsa,  and 
the  coothem  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was 
originatlj  the  same  with  Edoro,  of  which  it 
formed  the  weslem  district  Its  inhabitants 
being  subdued  b;  Ihe  Uaceabees,  and  hat. 
ing  iwceiTed  Ihe  religion  of  Iheir  conqoerora, 
Idnmaa  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Jndea  (Hark 
iiL8).  OtihiaeoiintiywaeHenidlhn  Great, 
■ho  was  Ihrrefoie  (eimed  '  a  baU  Jew.' 

laNOHIHX  (L.  ifuBiisia,  ia,  'not,'  and 
■nasH,  '  n«nM^'  raecmblinf  onr  '  i]l>n«me '), 


The  obrerse  has  the  type  of  a  palm-tret  widi 
frtiit,  and  the  date  SS,  that  ia,  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Aelium.  The  ear  of  com  on  tha  re- 
Tetxe  maybe  Ukensi 
products  of  Palestine. 

IMAGERY.    MeCni 

IMA0E8,  as  obJecU  ot  worship,  tin  I*. 
neliles  were  forbidden  to  make  (Eiod.  n, 
<,0);  ■  prflhibilion  which  farmed  an  eaaendal 
part  of  that  system  of  wise  preeantion  by 
which  Hoeee  endeaTonrsd  to  keep  hia  peo- 
ple free  ftom  Ihe  con  laminations  of  a  imt- 
lersslly  pre»alent  idolairy.  The  necessity 
of  tha  atiicleat  messurea  of  prcTcntion  la 
illnstraled  by  the  fact,  that  image-worahip 
praTailed  in  those  countries  with  which  the 
Bebrewa  were  more  or  lest  closely  allied. 
How  rai>k  waa  in  growth  in  Egypt  is  msde 
manifatt  in  tereral  parts  of  this  woch.  Ba- 
bylon was  Ihongfal  lo  have  been  IfMeonBpl. 
-  its  addietion  to  the  wot 
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Aip  of  At  hMMBlj  bodiu:  but,  M  »Mn     gmra  Imt^t*  raeaiTtd  diTloa  wonbip  on 
ia  tiu  plM^  modoB  diaeoTCriu  ibow  ttMt     Iba  btnki  of   Um  BapluMra  uid  TiRrim 


Ihtii  bolli  eipldnlng  ud  *mdi»tiDg  Hoir     Eiek.   iii.  SI),  tnd  which  wen  prebtMj 

Writ.    ISm  It.  ni.  B  ;  iItL  1.  Jer  U.  47,     imdl  Ggam  in  humui  ihape,  >  ^cciM  of 

'^'^^^  hoaiehold  godt,  long  rcmua»d  >  loiirM  of 

Tlw  inugM  alia  (Wnphim)  which  Bwhal      ioiqaiij  ud  htim  to  luael  ( Jadg.  xri.  0, 

Kf.    1  Sunuel  z*.  39  ;  lii.  13,  19.  9  Kiii|S 

xiiii.  Si.)     SniDOLiTiT. 

lUAOINATIOM  (L.  imagt,  'a  likanna,' 
or  '  npreuDtation')  aundi  in  Ota,  xL  S; 
Tiii.  SI,  for  a  Htbitv  word  ligniiyiog  '  to 
form,'  and  ao  denote*  iha  ereitioua  or 
Ihoagbu  of  Ihe  mindj  bat  in  DcuL  xxix. 
19.  Jcr.  ill.  IT,  uiolher  term,  ilurnxilk  ('  ta 
bind,'  '  harden,'  '  be  bird '),  1>  better  ren- 
dered in  tbe  margin  bj  '  atabbomneaa  f 
while  in  other  ioitucei  (Pror.  vi.  IB.  Lmu, 
iiL  flO)  a  third  word  (meuiag  'to  nnila*), 
rendered  '  inaginalioni,'  teema  to  hare  n- 
ference  to  Ihe  power  of  aiaoeiation,  aeltinf 
forth  thoughts  and  pnrpoaea  aa  oonneeled 
with  and  arining  traai  eacli  other. 

UfHOBTALITY  (L.  in,  'not,'  and  man, 
'death'),  deathleaaDeta,  which  ia  in  exact 
rendering  of  the  Greek  originil  in  1  Cor.  xr. 
03,  5i;  bat  in  Bomana  ii.  T,  > inunortaJi^' 
alaoda  for  a  Oieek  lem  that  proper);  meana 
'lacomiplian'  (I  Cor.  i*.  DO,  S3,  U);  that 
is,  the  slate  wliich  is  free  bom  the  liability 
to  complion,  under  which  our  '  mortal  bo- 
dies' change  and  die.  Both  '  immortalitf  * 
(1  Tim.  ii.  16)  and  'ineorniptian'  (Bom.  L 
33)  esD  ba  asserted  abaolaWlj  of  no  one  hot 
ataUfrimI«baa  (Omcaia  ini.  Id;  oomp.     Oad;  who,  howcnr,  thnra^  bit  ^ua,  bu 
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ifina  '  atanul  life '  (John  x.  28.    Rom.  Ti.  iibmI  weighed  in  ita  dr;  (UM  twelire  ponoils. 

31}  in  biaown  bliisftjl  pnaente,  when,  eon-  Nona  of  the  ingredienU  were  Ihe  prodneg  of 

■eqnenllj,  then  will  b«  'no  more   death'  Egypl;  bnt  they  ire  ill  obuined.u  thia  daj, 

(Ber.  hL  4).     The  view  set  forth  speciillj  from  treea  and  ahrnba  indigenona  to  ihosa 

bj  John  ■eemi  to  be,  that  Chrisliuis  narer  dislriclB  of  Arabia  and  Canaan  which  lie  lo 

pToperljdie  ( John  vi.  60 ;  Tiii.  31.  Comp.  iv.  the  east  of  the  desert  of  Siuii  and  Ihe  river 

U;Ti.3S;  ziii.  B),  bntpaaa  from  this  imper-  Jordan.    So  large  a  demand  for  these  arUclea 

feet  and  ■badowy  lo  that  perfect,  true,  and  in  ancient  Egjpt  created  an  eilenBiie  Ireffie 

endlira  exiitdice,  lO  that  the;  maj  even  in  acroaa  the  deaert.    The  lahmaeliles  to  whom 

thia  Blua  *lt]r  boldou  etemal  life'  (I  Tim.  Joseph  waa  sold  bj  his  brethren  were  en- 

Ti  13,  IS).  gaged  in  it  (Oen.  iiiiii.  20;  oomp.  xliii. 

JHPABT  (L-in,  ■  into,' and  pan,  'apart*),  11).  The  art  of  ooniponnding  apices,  there- 
to gire  a  put,  or  commanicala,  ia  in  Lnks  fore,  if  unknown  lo  the  patriuchg,  coast 
iii.  11.  Bom.  L  11,  the  meaning  assigned  lo  hare  been  practised  in  Egypt,  where  the 
■  Oieek  word  wliich  aignifiea  lo  share  with  Hebrews  would,  it  needful,  acquire  Ihe  atiJl 
another.     Comp. 'giTeUi'  in  Bom.  iti.  8.  TeqnisilB  for  preparing  incense.   Indeed,  the 

IMPERIOUS    (L.  iaqwro,  ■!  command,'  recipe  for  the  holj  anointing  oil  (Eiod.iii. 

eomp.  Em.  'empire'),  in  Eiekiel  xri.  30,  3^—20)    is  ouriouslj  illitatrated  bj  Ihe  in - 

dBBMM  a  commanding  temper,  the  product  iBiiptioDs  on  the  beantitnl  otteliska  at  Kar- 

of  isdalgence  and  aelf-wilL     The  original  nac,  when  an  seen  figorea  of  the  members 

■ignifle*  'to  bear  rule'  (Neh.  t.  IS).  of  Ihe  familjof  TbolmoaiBlU.  (whoae  reign, 

IMPOSE    (L.  is,   'upon/  and  psna,  'I  OsbuniBajs,  began  1T36  A.C.)  offering  va 

pUee')  ia  '  to  put  upon  '  another  aa  ■  tax  or  rions  ingredienla  lo  Amoan.      The  npper- 

li^;  lo  in  Eira  tu.  HL     Comp.  'cast'  in  most  Ggiu«  oSen  a  vaae  of  'oil;'  the  next, 

Dan.  iiL  aO.  'mjrrhj'  ihe  third,   'inoenie'  compounded 

IMPOTENT    (L.  in,   '  not,'  and  patnu,  of  three  parta  of  one  unknown  apice  aud 

■powetfiil')   ■igniSea  ■  powerless,'  Iwing  a  ^^'  o'  another.    The  offering  of  the  rourth 

literal  translation  of  Ihe  Greek  adunattt  in  '■  >)>°  >■  compound,  containing  ftankincenss 

Acts  SI*.  8,  bnl  ia  rendered  '  impossible '  in  mingled  with  ftTS  parts  of  another  unknown 

Matt  lix.  afl, '  could  not  do '  in  Hom.  viii.  dmg. 

S,  and  '  weak'  in  it.  1.    'Impotent'  is  also         Incense  wai  ofTend  to  all  Ihe  gods  aod 

dia  translation  of  a  word,  lutlunti,  properl;  inCiodnced  on  every  grand  oeeaiion,  when 

aigniiying  '  witfaont  atrength'  (Acta  iv.  Q.  •>«  a  complete  offering  «a«  inadci    Th| 
Bom.  T.  0),  which  is  Englished  by' sick' 
(HatL  DtT.  SB),   'wcU'  (xxtL  41),  and 
■tteble'  <1  Cor.  xii.  32). 

IMPOrEHISH  (L.  ia,  'into,'  and  pauper, 
'poor')  ia  'to  make  poor'  (Is.  xl.  20). 

DfPUTE  (L.  JB,  '  into,'  and  pais,  '  I 
teckon'),  according  to  its  derivation  and 
crdinaiy  iu«,  means,  '  lo  place  to  Ihe  an- 
oooot  (or  credit)  of  a  person  i'  heacn  to 
ascribe  anj  thing  or  qoalitj,  whether  good 
or  bad.    Spencer  hw  these  lines : 


U  roB  gogd  amendmml  fiir  the  u 


The  Hebraw  original,  ghaluhat,  is  rendered 
'ihoo^I-  (Oen.  1.  30),  'derise'  (2  Samuel 
li*.  11), '  oounl  ■  (Geneaia  xt.  B),  '  impule ' 
{3  Sam.  ni.  IB), 'reckon'  (Lev.  xxr.  60). 
With  a  aimilar  mercantile  nference,  corre- 
sponding wordi  are  nwtd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Bom.  T.  13  :  eomp.  Philem.  18  ;  and 
Jamea  a  33 ;  comp.  Heb.  il.  19.  Rom.  ii.  8). 
INCENSE  (L.  in,  intensive,  and  caiuUo, 
'  T  am  in  a  glow'),  a  btimt-offering  oom- 
pooed  of  odoriferous  herbs  (Eiodni  nr.  6  ; 
III.1).  See  FBiMXiaoxsaa.  The  spioeiy 
of  a  mnmmj  opened  some  yean  ago  at 
Iwds,  baring  been  minutely  examined,  was 
fatmd  to  ransiaC  of  a  miitun  of  cassia, 
myrrb,  tadanon  (an  Oriental  gum),  and  soms 
other  unknown  aromatic  herbs.  TheqaanlilT 
ToL  II.  ' 
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iBflMiM  bamt  an  the  temples  before  the     «bioh 
■JtUr  WM  made  into  small  bills,  or  pastiles,     oenser, 


INF 

thrown  by  the  hand  iate  fSm 
seen  in  ihis  ooL 


^<--^.*^  ^^ 


In  modem  Egypt  perftimes,  thoagh  less 
fctqaenUy  than  formerly,  are  still  olfered  to 
departing  gnests;  for  which  purpose  burn- 
ing charcoal  is  used  in  the  perfuming  Tessel, 
or  mibkharah,  which  is  of  metal;  the  recep- 
tacle  for  the  charcoal  is  lined  or  half-filled 
with  gypsum  plaster,«nd  its  cover  is  pieroed 
with  apertures  for  the  emission  of  the  smoke. 
The  odoriferous  substance  most  commonly 
used  is  aloes  wood,  or  benzoin,  or  cascariUa 
ba^.  The  wood  is  moistened  before  it  is 
plaeed  ou  the  burning  coals. 


iHoansa  TO  thb  sacbbd  bull. 

INCONTINENCY  (L.  tn,  <not,'  and  nm- 
tin€o,  '  I  hold  in '),  not  holding  or  keeping 
withhi  due  bounds,  want  of  self-control; 
according  to  the  Greek  original, '  powerless- 
ness'  (1  Cor.  yii.  5;  comp.  'excess,'  Matt 
zxiii.  25,  and  2  Tim.  iii.  8). 

INCREDIBLE  (L.  tn,  *  not,'  and  credo, 

*  I  belieye), '  not  to  be  belicTed '  (Acts  zxri. 
8) ;  also  rendered  <  faithless*  (Matt.  ZTii.  17), 

•  unbeUcver '  (1  Cor.  tL  6),  *  infidel '  (2  Cor. 
vi.  15). 

INDIA,  a  country  in  E  astern  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  Taurus  range 
of  mountains  on  the  north,  the  Ganges  on 
the  east,  and  the  Indus  on  the  west  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture till  the  times  of  the  Book  of  Esther  (i. 
1 ;  tUL  0),  where  it  is  given  as  one  extreme 
of  the  Persian  empire,  Ethiopia  being  the 
other.  But  that  India  in  the  proper  sense 
is  meant  cannot  be  afllnDed.    Nor  does  it 


appear  that  the  Hebrews  were  aoqnainted 
with  that  country,  at  least  any  more  than 
Tagnely.  Probably,  India  to  them  repre- 
sented the  farthest  east,  towards  which  trade 
was  carried  on,  and  from  which  merchandise 
was  brought  westward  by  the  Arabian  Golf. 
The  country  whence  these  goods  came  may 
have  been  called  Ophir,  but  Ophir  to  the 
Hebrews  may  have  been  in  soudi-east  Ara- 
bia, or,  comprising  these  parts,  it  may  hare 
indefinitely  extended  eastward  so  as  to  reach 
Ceylon  and  India.  The  existence  of  the 
word  in  the  Book  of  Esdier  seems  to  show 
that  when  it  was  written  a  knowledge  of  In- 
dia, properly  so  eaUed,  had  spread  itself  in 
Western  Asia;  for  the  Hebrew  Hodu,  with 
the  Syrians  Hendu,  the  ancient  Persians 
Heando  (English  Hindoo),  the  Arabs  Hind 
(comp.  Scinde),  or  Hend,  is  only  a  form  of 
the  native  name  of  India. 

India  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  and  the  first  nursery  of 
civilisation,  whence  knowledge  and  the  arts 
flowed  towards  the  West,  finding  beds  in 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Aaia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  Certeiuly,  many  points 
of  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  opi- 
nions prevalent  in  India  and  in  Egypt 
There  is  found  in  both  a  style  of  architec- 
tural sculpture,  consisting  of  temples  and 
figures  of  gods  huge  in  size,  hewn  in  the 
living  rock.  And  so  remarkable  an  affl- 
ni^  is  there  between  the  ancient  sacred 
tongue  of  India  and  the  Teutonic  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  that  hence  has  been 
formed  a  dsss  of  languages  termed  the 
Indo-Germanic. 

INFALLIBLE  (L.  in,  'not,'  and  folio,  *I 
deceive*),  that  which  cannot  deceive  or  be 
deceived  or  mistaken.  The  word  is  found  in 
the  English  version  of  Acte  L  8,  without  any 
corresponding  term  in  the  original;  yet  is 
it  retained  in  the  revised  translation  of  Bart- 
lett  (People's  Edition)  and  *  A  Layman.*  It 
is,  however,  omitted  by  Sharpe,  who,  render- 
ing the  original  exactly,  gives  'manyprooft^ 
BO  Wicklif,  <  hi  many  argumentes  ;*  Tyndale, 
'by  many  tokens;'  and  Crannier,  'by  many 
tokens.' 

INFAMY  (L.  m,  <  not,'  and/aaia,  <  fame,' 
'repnte'),  disgrace,  stands  in  Prov.  zzv.  10 
for  a  Hebrew  term  rendered  in  Gen.  zzxriJ. 
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%  *  eril  report  ;*  Nnmbers  zit.  36, '  slander ;'  porary  alleviations  of  evils  too  pressing  to 

•ad  Jer.  xz.  10, '  defaming/  be  endured,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected. 

INFINITE  (L.  in,  <not,'  and  jSnts,  <  end'),  The  Turks  and  Syrians  are  about  at  the 
that  which  is  unlimited  or  boundless.  The  maximum  of  the  civilisation  possible  to  Mo- 
Hebrew  language  expresses  the  infinite,  as  hammedans  of  the  present  tune.  The  mer- 
'  numberless,' literally,  *  no  numbei'  (Psalms  cantile  class  is  said  to  be  little  respected, 
cxlvxL  5).  A  similar  form, '  without  num-  and  generally  to  lack  integrity.  Veracity  is 
ber,'  is  used  to  denote  a  great  but  undeter-  held  vexy  lightly  by  all.  The  people  prac- 
mined  number  (Ps.  xl.  12 ;  cv.  34).  Ano-  tise  temperance  and  frugality,  which  may  be 
ther  way  of  expressing  the  infinite  in  He-  denominated  Oriental  virtues.  Their  situa- 
braw  la  to  term  it  *  endless,'  or  '  without  tion  with  regard  to  the  physical  means  of 
end' (JobxxiL  0).  comfort  and  subsistence,  are  in  many  re> 

INFIBMITY  (L.  tn,  *  not,'   and  Jirmus,  spects  favourable,   and    under  a   tolerable 

'Strang'),  want  of  strength,  weakness  (Ps.  govemmentwould  be  almost  unequalled.   As 

Izzvii.  10 ;  comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  1.    Judg.  xvi.  it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and  his  family  fare 

7).  much  better  than  large  portions  of  the  la- 

IKELAMMATION  (L.   tn,  intens.,   and  bouring  classes  of  Europe.    The  mildness 

fiamma,  *  a  flame'),  a  burning;  so  the  body  of  the  climate,  the  abundance  of  land  and 

is  said  to  be  inflamed  when  affected  with  its  fertility,  with  the  free  and  loxuriant  pas- 

imt,  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.    In  He-  tnrage  that  covera  the  mountains  and  the 

brew,  the  word  rendered  '  inflammation'  sig-  plains,  render  it  nearly  impossible  that  the 

nifies  'to  bum'  (Deut  xxviii.  22;  comp.  peasant  should  not  be  well  supplied  with 

Oen.  xxxl.  36.   Piov.  xxvi.  23).  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and  milk.    They  almost 

IKFLUENCES  (L.  tn,  'into,*  and  yZuo,  always  appear  well  clothed..   Their  houses, 

'I  flow'),  literally  that  which,  by  flowing  too,  though  often  of  a  slight  construction  and 

into,  impels,  is  a  tenn  used  in  Job  zxxviii.  31  mean  appearance,  must  be  pronounced  com- 

of  the  Pleiades.     '  Sweet  influences '  is  the  modious   when    compared  with   the  dark, 

rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  which  some  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied  by  the 

derive  from  a  root  signi^ing  '  delight,'  as  corresponding  classes  in  Europe.    Agricul- 

in  Pxov.xxix.  17,  explaining  it  in  Job  to  refer  tural  wages  vary  a  good  deal  in  different 

to  the  season  of  spring,  when  the  Pleiades,  parts  of  the  coantxy,  but  the  average  is  not 

or  the  Seven  Stars,  make  their  appearance ;  less  than  three  or  four  piasters  a  day.  With 

otliers,  from  a  root  which  conveys  the  notion  aU  these  advantages,  population  is  said  to 

of  binding,  construe  the  term,  *  the  bands  of  be  on  the  decline — so  active  and  destructive 

the  Pleiades.'    Bartlett's  revised  Bible  ren-  are  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  reigning 

dera,  system  of  religion  and  government.    Poly- 

'Canst  thou  bind  the  chain  of  Pleiades,  gamy,   military  conscription,    unequal   and 

Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  r  oppressive   taxation,  forced   labour  for  the 

The  word 'bands' is  not  infrequently  ap-  rnlen,  general  insecurity  of  property,  and 

plied  in    Penian  poetry  to  the  Pleiades,  the  consequent  discouragement  of  industry, 

which,  to  use  Uie  allnsion  of  Herder,  seem  are  probably  the  principal  causes   of  this 

to  be  bound  to  one  another  in  sisterly  union,  deplorable  result.    There  are  other  causes 

and  thus  joyously  to  usher  in  the  spring.  of  depopulation,  which  are  inseparable  from 

INHABITANTS,  the,  of  Judea  were  dif-  general  ignorance  and  barbarism.     One  of 

Cerent  at  different  periods.   See  Canaakites.  the  most  destructive,  and  at  the  same  time 

At  the  present  day  they  are  Arabs,  that  is  most  latent,  is,  probably,  the  want  of  medi- 

they*  speak  the  Arabic,  though,  with  slight  cal  knowledge  and  skill.    There  are  no  well- 

exeeptions,  they  are  probably  all  descend-  taught  physicians ;  and  iu  the  hands  of  the 

ants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Syria.    They  ignorant  pretenders,  who  always  thrive  un* 

are  a  fine,  spirited  race  of  men,  and  have  der  such  circumstances,  diseases  come  armed 

given  Mohammed  Ali  much  trouble  in  sub-  with  a  fatal  maUgni^  unknown  in  civilised 

doing  them,   and  still  more  in  retaining  countries.    The  plague  often  sweeps  un- 

them  in  subjection.    They  are  said  to  be  checked  over  the  country  as  well  as  the  town, 

industrious  for  Orientals,  and  to  have  the  carrying  off  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  or  a  third  of  the 

rig^i  elements  for  becoming,  under  better  inhabitants.   The  more  common  and  milder 

I,  a  civilised,  intellectual  nation.    It  diseases,  which  readily  submit  to  proper 


wfl],  however,  be  found  scarcely  practicable  treatment,  often  acquire  the  greatest  viru- 

lo  raise  a  people  to  a  respectable  social  and  lence,  through  neglect  and  mismanagement, 

moral  state  under  a  Turkish,  Egyptian,  or  till  they  yield  only  to  the  great  destroyer  in 

any  other  Mohammedan  govemmenL    The  the  extent  of  their  ravages.    The  appear- 

inherent  vices  of  the  religions  system  enter,  ance  of  the  people  is  striking  and,  to  a  Eu- 

and,  from  their  unavoidable   connections,  ropean,  strange.    They  wear  neither  hats, 

must  enter,  so  deeply  into  the  political  ad-  bonnets,  nor  stockings ;  both  sexes  appear 

miniatration,  that  any  reform  in  government  in  loose  flowing  dresses,  and  red  or  ydlow 

or  improvement  in  the  people,  beyond  tem-  slippen.    The  men  have  red  caps,  with  or 
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witboat  turbans;  the  women  are  eonoealed  divine  ioflaenee,  the  nature  ot  whish  atm 

by  white  yeils,  willi  the  exception  of  the  eyes,  herself  is  made  to  describe  in  these  worda-^ 

INHEBITANCE  (L.  in,  <  into/  and  heru,  *  Nor  do  I  know  what  I  say,  but  die  god  com- 

'an  heir').    See  Hbbitaob.  mands  each  thing  which  I  speak.*    PhUv 

INIQ UITY(L.  in/ not,' and  tfftttu,*  equal,'  says,  *A  prophet  says  nothing  of  his  own* 

'just'),  Uiat which  is  not  equal  (Ezek.xviil.  bat  another  supplies  him  widi  what  is  fi>- 

25),  unjust  or  improper  conduct,  is  repre-  reign  to  his  own  mind:  he  is  an  instnunent 

sented  by  several  Hebrew  words  conveying  of  God,  invisibly  played  upon  by  him.'    The 

the  idea  of  what  is  bad,  worthless,  &o.  (Numb,  great  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  divinely-oii- 

xxiii.  21;  comp.  Job  zi.  11,  and  Ps.  z.  7).  ginating  commtmications  appears  fh>m  tfa« 

INK.    See  Books,  i.  180.  writings  of  Josephus.    We  may  instanee  bis 

INNOC£NGY  (L.  tn, '  not,'  and  noceo,  *  I  declaration  to  Vespasian,  made  alter  the  cap- 
hurt,'  'injure'),  harmlessness  (Deut.  ziz.  ture  of  Jotapata,  to  the  effect  that  he  bad 
10;  oomp.  Numb,  xxzii.  22).  been  instructed  of  God  to  predict  that  Ves* 

INQUISITION  (L.  tn,  '  into,'  and  tfutrro,  pasian  would  be  master  of  the  Boman  em- 

'I  seek'),  searcbiug  into;  so  the  Hebrew  pire  (Jew.  War.,  iii.  8,  9).     In  this  general 

original  in  Esther  ii.  23,  from  a  root  mean-  opinion  lay  the  ground  of  the  idea  of  inspi- 

ing  '  to  seek'  (Numb.  zvi.  lU),  and  in  Dent,  ration  entertained  by  the  early  Christian  ttc- 

zii.  18,  from  another  root  of  similar  import  thers.    Justin  observes,  '  It  is  not  possible 

(Lev.  x.  16).  for  men  to  know  things  so  great  and  divine 

INSPIRATION  (L.  intpiro,  '  I  breathe  by  the  human  understanding,  bnt  by  grace 
into*)  is  the  translation  (Job  xxxii.  8)  of  a  descending  from  above  on  holy  men,  who, 
Hebrew  word  signifying  and  rendered*  breath'  offering  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
(Genesis  ii.  7 ;  vti.  22.  1  Kings  xvii.  17),  Divine  Spirit,  and  becoming  like  a  lyre  on- 
'blast'  (2  Sam.  xxii.  16.  Ps. zviii.  Id),  and  der  his  hand,  communicated  to  us  a  know- 
' soul'  (Is.  Ivii.  lU).  The  term  is  thus  used  ledge  of  heavenly  things.'  This  conception 
of  God's  influence  in  communicating  and  of  inspiration,  which  Justin  restricted  to  the 
destroying  life  (Job  iv.  0),  of  that  life  itself  writings  of  the  prophets,  was  afterwards  ex- 
and  of  the  breath  which  is  its  index ;  also  tended  to  all  the  roiscellsneous  contents  of 
of  the  understanding,  or  rational  powers,  the  Bible ;  and  when  opposition  to  Bome,  at 
by  which  the  human  race  is  distinguished  the  period  of  the  Beformation,  necessitUed 
(xxxii.  8).  The  usage  thus  stands  in  agree-  the  expression  of  a  broad  antithesis  to  its 
ment  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  older  doctrine  of  the  validity  of  tradition  as  ex- 
Scriptures,  which  uniformly  refer  all  great  pounded  by  the  church,  grew  into  the  broadly 
and  cardinal  events,  whether  they  are  what  enunciated  position  that  the  scriptures  of 
men  call  bad  or  good,  to  the  immediate  the  Old  and  New  TesUment,  being  in- 
agency  of  the  Almighty  (Exodus  xxxi.  3 ;  spired  of  God,  are  infallible  truth,  and,  as 
zxxv.  31.  Numbers  XL  25.  1  Sam.  x.0,6.  2  such,  the  sole  guide  of  the  Christian  life 
Kings  iii.  15).              **  and  the  sole  judge  in  controversy.     Hence 

In  the  New  Testament  die  noun  '  Inspi-  every  proposition,  as  being  of  God,  was 

ration '  does  not  occur,  but  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16  alike  divine  and  true ;  scripture  and  revela- 

we  read  (translated  word  for  word  as  it  stands  tion  were  coincident    It  was  an  inoonsist- 

in  the  Greek),  ' every  scripture  divinely  in-  ency,  not  an  intentional  revoking  of  this 

spired,  also  usefol  for  doctrine,'  &c.,  where  doctrine,  that  the  Beformers  put  forth  i 


the   reference  is  to  scriptures  of  the  Old  declaratoiy  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 

Testament  "  The  term  '  divinely  inspired '  properly,  according  to  their  own  prineiplea, 

(tAsopnMMtof,  Th£o$,  '  God/   and   jmeo,   '  I  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  Bible  and  the 

breadie'),  does  not  occur  in  any  other  scrip-  whole  Bible.    One  inconsistency  led  to  ano- 

tural  passage;  so  that  we  are  deficient  in  ther.    Inconsistencies  in  practice  were  al- 

means  for  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which  lowed  to  prevail,  for  Christians  did  not  keep 

the  writer  (Paul?)  employed  it  In  J  Thess.  the  seventh  day  holy  or  undergo  oircumci- 

iv.  0,  Paul  uses  a  similar  term,  <  dirinely  sion.    This   they  justified  by  saying  that 

taughf — ^'for  ye  yourselves  are   taught  of  Christ  had  in  these   respects    superseded 

God  to  love  one  anotlier ;' where  the  teaching  Moses.    Thus  making  a  great  rent  in  their 

was  that  which  came  to  the  Thessalonians  in  theory,  they  ceased  to  have  the  power  to  sus- 

the  way  of  those  special  instruments  provided  tain  it ;  for  if  the  human  mind  might  an- 

of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  thorise  a  preference  of  one  part  over  ano- 

The  term  theapneustot  and  others  of  a  si-  ther,  then,   on  sufficient  reason,  might  it 

milar  import  do  not  infrequently  occur  in  do  so  again  and  again,  till  the  idea  of  inspi- 

other  literatures,  as  '  bom  of  God,'  '  given  ration  lost  both  its  integrity  and  its  tmst- 

of  God,'  *  taught  of  God,'  '  filled  with  God.*  worthiness.      Accordingly,  it   has  become 

Piutarchspeaksof 'dreams  inspired  of  God;'  most  variable  in  the  amount  of  its  claims 

Cicero  declares, '  no  one  ever  became  a  great  and  the  extent  of  its  prevalence.    Christian 

man  without  some  divine  inspiration ;'  the  sects  which,  talking  of  '  the  plenary  inspira- 

Gieeiaa  Sibyl  was  held  to  be  filled  with  the  tion  of  the  Seriptorea,'  and  appearing  to 
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their  uniTersal  yalidity  as  absolute  temple-altar  at  Jerasalem^JesaB  replaced  by 

truth,  take  and  leave  of  them  what  they  forgiyeness  on  repentance  and  newness  of 

please,  receiying  some  more,  some  less,  but  life  through  God's  mercy  in  his  Son    (Gal. 

none  alL    The  most  thorough-going  Fro-  iv.  3, 8eq.     2  Cor.  iii.  6,  seqX    Hence  it  is 

testants  do  not  salute  each  other  with  a  holy  the  revelation  given  in  the  New  Testament 

kiss,  wash  each  other's  feet,  or  anoint  the  thatthefoUowerof  Jesus  has  to  learn.    But 

aick  with  oil ;  as  little  do  they  when  smitten  the  mind  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 

on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other,  or  give  their  is   the  mind  of  Jesus.      To  him,   there- 

doak  to  him  vho  has  stolen  their  coat    In  fore,  are  we  directed  if  we  would  learn  what 

truth,  no  one  now  holds  the  doctrine  that  all  is  inspiration,  and  what  inspired  truth,  in 

scripture,  as  being  divinely  inspired,  is  alike  relation  to  ourselves.    Jesus  declares  him- 

tnie  and  everlasting  binding.    This,  the  self  a  prophet  (Luke  xiii.  33) ;  ^o  the  Mes- 

thesis  on  which  the  Reformation  was.osten-  siah  (Matt.  xvi.  20;  xxvi.  63,  64.    Luke  iv. 

eibly  achieved,  is  now  given  up  in  fact,  and  lS,8eq.  Johniv.  26);  as  such,  he  received  the 

fhould  be  explicitly  renounced  in  words ;  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  iii.  16),  by  which  he  was 

the  rather  because  the  appearing  to  retain  it  warranted  in  improving  ^e  OldDispensatiou 

has  the  effect  of  setting  the  science  of  the  (v.  20— 48;xii.  18).    La  the  Gospel  of  John 

Bible  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  science  is  given  a  closer  and  fuller  description  of 

of  the  day,  and  so  jeopardises  the  accept-  Christ's  relation  to  the  Spirit  of  God.   Here, 

«Doe  of  that  divine  volume  in  its  proper  cha-  Jesus  is  not  only  said  to  '  speak  the  words  of 

lacter,  as  a  record  of  what  God  in  his  pro-  God,'  in  consequence  of  having  received  the 

vidence  has  done  for  man's  religious  train-  Spirit  (iiL  34;  comp.  i.  32),  but  he  declares 

ine^and  an  invaluable  witness  to  the  truth,  his  doctiine  divine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  his, 

Thechief  terms  expressive  of  God's  influ-  but  his  father's  (vii.  16 — 18),  in  virtue  of 
ence  on  the  minds  of  his  servants  have  for  an  intimate  union  between  them  (viii.  16, 
their  meaning  the  idea  of  unveiling  or  un-  seg. ;  xii.  49,  50;  xiv.  10 — 24),  and  of  ex- 
covering  (Lev.  XX.  17 — 21.  Numbers  v.  18.  press  instructions  or  communications  made 
I  Sam.  XX.  30),  and  then  tropically  signify  of  God  to  him  (viii.  26 ;  xvii.  8).  The  sub- 
to  make  something  known  by  word  or  deed  stance  of  divine  truth  thus  made  known  to 
(MmXL  X.  26).  Hence  God  makes  a  revela-  Jesus,  and  by  him  revealed  to  man,  xiv.  6, 
tion  when  he  instructs  men  in  those  reli-  is  given  in  his  own  words  in  xvii.  3. 
gions  tmths  which  they  do  not  know  ( 1  Cor.  Of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  we  possess  four 
iv.  5  ;  comp.  Rom.  i.  19,  20.  Acts  xiv.  17.  narratives  besides  the  developments  of  the 
p8.xiz.  Romans  ii. 4.  Deutxxx.il — 14;  same  given  in  the  epistolary  writings.  Li 
especially  consult  Acts  x.  10,  seq. ;  xvii.  27  J.  these  documents  prevail  great  diversities  of 
The  media  of  communication  are  various,  style,  and  some  of  doctrine  and  fact.  These 
Sometimes  a  direct  influence  of  the  Divine  diversities  prove  the  independence  of  the 
Mind  is  intended  (C^en.  xvii.  1.  Is.  xlviii.  16;  writers,  but  they  prove  also  that  their  pro- 
Ixi.  1 ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  18.  Marie  xiii.  11.  1  per  character  is  that  of  witnesses  to  the 
Cor.  ii.  10.  2  Ck>r.  xii.  1,  seq.  Ephes.  i.  9.  truth.  So  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
8  Pet  t  21.)  Testament,  every  record  is  an  evidence  of 

That  the  Old  Testament  contained  a  dis-  facts  and  states  of  mind,  from  which  we 

closure  of  God's  will,  is  distinctly  acknow-  mav  elicit  truth. 

ledged  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who.  Viewed  in  this  light,  theBible  undoubtedly 

however,  are  so  far  fnm  teaching  that  a  sys-  contains  a  divine  revelation.  Nor  can  its  great 

tem  of  absolute  and  everlasting  truth  was  to  facts  and  teachings  be  accounted  for  apart 

be  tmnd  there,  that  they  made  it  the  object  from  the  admission  that  *  holy  men  of  old 

of  their  lives  to  supersede  it  as  a  system  by  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit .' 

a  higher  development  of  divine  truth.    The  When  we  contemplate  such  men  as  Ne\^  - 

entire  Hebrew  ritual  they  were  instrumental  ton,  Watt,  and  Dalton,or  as  Homer,  Shakf  - 

in  removing.    God,  who  appears  in  the  Old  pere,  and  Milton,  we  cannot  doubt  but  tht.t 

Testam ent  as  the  king  of  Israel,  Jesus  exhi-  they  had  received  of  G od  extraordinary  pow« 

bitcd  as  the  equal  Father  of  mankind,  who  ers.    To  the  same  conclusion  must  we  ccme 

does  good  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  when  we  contemplate  Moses,  David,  and 

The  prospect  of  earthly  good  to  be  enjoy^  Isaiah.    Each  of  these  trios  stood,  in  tittir 

in  the  promised  land,  by  means  of  obedience  kindy  far  above  their  fellows.  As  was  Homer 

to  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  Jesus  and  Paul  in  literature,  so  was  Isaiah  in  religion.    In 

enlarged  into  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  and  degree,  at  least,  their  Acuities  and  their  abi- 

^iritual  inheritance,  freely  given  to  all  be-  lity  transcended  the  powers  ofall  other  men. 

lievers.    The  Jewish  notion  of  an  abode  be-  We  are  not  here  concerned  to  inquire  whe- 

yond  the  grave,  in  Hades,  where  only  a  kind  tiier  the  powers  of  Newton  and  Milton  were 

of  life  in  death  prevailed,  Jesus  changed  into  merely  ordinary  powers  carried  to  an  unusual 

eternal  life  enjoyed  in  the  blissful  presence  elevation ;  but  however  this  may  be,  we  And 

of  God ;  the  representation  of  sin  pardoned  a  distinction  in  kind  between  them  and  Mo- 

in  Tirtoe  of  constant  offerings  made  on  the  ses,  David,  and  Isaiah.    The  latter,  besidei 
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being  pre-eminent  writers,  posMSsed  high  ft>re  left  shtdes  by  die  nde  of  the  lights  in 

religions  wisdom  and  noble  religious  sym-  the  mind  snd  the  history  of  his  Bessengers. 
pathies,  which  set  them  far  in  adrance  of        These  messengers  form  a  series,  bqpn- 

their  sereral  ages,  and  made  them  the  spi-  ning  with   Abraham  and  ending  with  the 

ritual  lights  of  the  ancient  world.    In  rela-  apostle  John,  consisting  of  men  most  ran- 

tion  to  their  respective  times,  Abrsham  stands  ous  in  their  endowments,  but  all  eonspiiing 

higher  than  Galileo.     Here  we  have  a  faet  '  to  bear  wimess  to  the  truth.'    The  subject 

of  which  some  account  must  be  given.    The  of  their  common  testimony  is  the  inspired 

Scripture  assigns  inspiration.    The  eanse  is  burden  of  the  Bible.    The  particulars  are 

sufficient  as  well  as  indispensable.    Borne  no  less  few  than  the  topics  are  importsnt. 

dirine  inHnence  there  must  hsTe  been,  else  These  particulars,  however,  have  to  be  gained 

the  actually  seen  dirine  results  oonld  not  by  a  oomparatiTe  study  of  the  record ;  and 

have  existed.     The  announcement  of  the  inasmuch  as  they  vary  in  substanee  and  form 

creation  of  the  world  by  Supreme  Intelli-  with  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  with  the 

genoe  with  which  the  Bible  opens,  is  an  an-  minds  of  diose  who  search  after  them,  thej 

ticipation  of  the  last  result  of  a  high  and  late  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  absolute  whole, 

philosophy,  and  can  have  been  made  by  a  consisting  of  pure,  infsllible  truth ;  though 

fugitive  Hebrew,  bred  in  the  midst  of  ido-  doubtless  they  are  so  clear,  foil,  and  deli- 

latry,  only  as  the  grand  consequence  of  di-  nite,  as  to  leave  one  general  impression  an 

vine  instruetions.    The  nature  of  those  in-  sincere  snd  thonghtM  minds,  which  eon- 

struotions  we  may  not  be  able  to  define.    As  duces  to  God*s  gracious  designs  hi  promot- 

a  part  of  Ood's  operations,  they  may  well  be  ing,  in  union  with  his  Spirit,  the  salvation 

hidden  ftom  finite  minds.    But  the  heavens  of  the  souL      See  Apostlbs,    CmXiLnow, 

do  not  more  cleariy  or  fhUy  declare  the  Pbophbtb. 

handiwork  and  show  forth  the  glory  of  God,         INSURREGTION  (L.  tn,  '  against,'  snd 

than  do  the  Scriptures,  by  distinct  and  nu-  turgo,  *I  rise'),  a  rising,  that  is,  against 

merous  evidences,  attest  his  inflaenoe  and  established  rule  or  authority  (Ezra  iv.  19). 
claim  a  divine  original.     From  the  eariiest         INSTRUCTION    (L.    tn,    intens.,    and 

to  the  latest  periods  of  their  historical  range,  $truo,  *  I  form,'  *  build,'  or  *  fomish  *),  the 

they  present  a  succession  of  great  minds,  of  eommunioation  of  knowledge  or  in/ersuUion 

distinguished  lights,  of  legislators,  bards,  (Ps.  1. 17.  Prov.  i.  2),  represents  a  Hebrew 

prophets,  and  apostles,  who  carried  forward  word  which,  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  bind,' 

God*s  great  work  in  the  world  in  promoting  or  *  restrain,'  is  slso  rendered  <  chastisement' 

the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  man,  in  (Deut  xi.  2)   and  *  correction'  (Prov.  viL 

developing  his  powers,  preparing  the  ages  22) ;  the  idea  being,  that  the  oommuuication 

successively  for  ftiller  displays  of  truth  and  of  knowledge  (of  Ghod)  restrains  the  natural 

larger  measures  of  good,  and  the  credentials  tendencies  to  excess  and  wrong,  keeps  the 

of  whose  inspiration  were  and  are  found  in  conduct  within  proper  bounds,  and  so  guards 

the  divine  work  which  they  undertook,  the  against  the  transgression  of  God's  laws, 
lofty  spirit  in  which  they  discharged  its  du-         INTEGRITY  (L.  integer,  <  whole,'  *  entire:' 

ties,  and  the  large  and  ever-growing  benefits  in  and  tango,  *  untouched,'  '  uninjured '  ?), 

which  they  conferred  on  mankind.  entireness;  as  applied  to  conduct,  upright- 

In  the  light,  truth,  and  greatness  of  these  ness,  ft«edom  from  fault  (Genesis  xx.  0,  6). 

superior  minds,  is  the  essence  of  the  Bibli-  The  original  is  rendered  'plain'  (xxv.  27), 

cal  inspiration  to  be  found;  and  pre-emi-  'perfect'  (Job  i.  1),  'upright'  (Prov.  xxix« 

nently  in  the  wisdom,  grace,  love,  and  self-  10),  'nndefiled'  (Cant  vL  9),  'simplicity'  ' 

sacrifice  of  him  who  was  greater  than  they  (2  Sam.  xv.  11). 

aU,  and  who,  as  his  well-beloved  Son,  lay  in  INTERCESSION  (L.  inUr,  *  between,' 
the  bosom  of  the  omniscient  Father,  and  so  and  cedo, '  I  go'),  going  between  two  parties 
learnt  and  proclaimed  '  the  words  of  eternal  with  a  view  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  as 
life ;'  and  who,  as  a  religious  guide,  '  was  Abraham  interceded  with  God  to  save  So- 
perfect,  entire,  lacking  nothing ;'  in  his  own  dom  (Gen.  xviiL  23,  sef.).  The  oonespond- 
words,  '  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  ing  Hebrew  term  signifies  to  '  come '  (Josh. 
Oomp.  John  xvii.  8.  xvi.  7),  'meet'  (Is.  Ixiv.  5),  'fall'  (Judges 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the  inspi-  viii.  *(),  'lay'  (Is.  lili.  6),  'come  betwixt* 

ration  of  its  great  men.    The  record  can  be  (Jo.  xxxvi.  82),  and  '  entreat*  (Gen.  xxiii. 

called  inspired  only  so  far  as  it  bears  the  8;  comp.  Jer.  xxxvi.  25.  Is.  lili.  12;  lix.  16). 

signatures  of  their  minds ;  and  miseoncep-  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  words 

tion  would  be  avoided  if  the  quality  of  inspi-  of  similar  import,  conveys  the  idea  that  Jesoa 

ration  were  predicated  only  of  the  minds  to  intercedes  with  God  for  the  saints  (Romans 

which  it  belongs,  and  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  viii.  27,  34 ;  xi.  2)  and  all  who  come  unto 

them.  We  say, '  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  them;'  him  (Heb.  vii.  25 ;  comp.  Acts  xxv.  24.  Rom 

because  God,  in  making  known  his  will,  has,  viii.  26,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  5). 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  his  provi-        INTERMEDDLE  (L.  inter, '  among,'  and 

djinee,  employed  'earthen  vessels/  and  there-  mtdium,  *  middle  ;*  F.  metter,  '  mller ')»  *  to 
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iMke  put  m/  u  in  th«  aflUn  of  others ;  what  he  belieyed  he  did  say,  wh«t  he  meant 

hence  to  foinfere,  is  used  in  Fyot.  xwuL  tosaj.  Bat  before  this  can  be  done,  the  iuln^ 

1  in  a  good  sense,  for '  hare  to  do  with,'  but  preter  mast  satisfy  himself  tnat  he  has  be* 

in  a  bad  sense  in  xx.  3 ;  oomp.  xrii.  14,  being  fore  him  the  very  words  of  lu»  aathor,  for  it 

eqoiTalent  to  tfarnsting  into  that  with  which  is  from  his  words  only  that  M  can  now  eli 

we  have  no  eoncem.    A  word  signil^ing  to  cit  his  sense.    Acoordingly*  tne  interpreter 

mix,'  or  '  mingle,'  is  in  the  original  need  in  first  inquires  into  the  histcir  of  the  serip- 

ProT.  xiT.  10 ;  comp.  Ps.  CYi.  20.  tare  that  is  under  his  eye,  in  order  to  asoer- 

INTEBMISSION   (L.  inter,  '  between,'  tain  when,  where,  by  whom,  and  under  what 

and  mutto,  *I  send'),  oessation,  stopping,  circumstances,  it  was  produced t  howithaa 

ceasing  for  a  while  (Lam.  iii.  49).  been  preserved  ?  are  diere  more  copies  of  it 

INTEBPBETATION,  derired  from   the  than  one  t  do  they  agree  or  differ  f  if  they 
Latin  interpret,  denoting  one  who  is  be-  differ,  what  are  the  diversities  ? — so  that  he 
tween  two  others — a  means,  or  intermediaxy,  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  writing 
lor  conveying  the  thoughts  of  the  one  to  the  is  authentic  or  unauthentic  (written  by  the 
other,  signifies  the  process,  the  art,  or  the  i^erson  to  whom  it  is  ascribed),  genuine  or 
seienee,  which  conTcys  from  a  book  or  writ-  spurious  (that  is,  the  writing  which  he  wrote, 
ing  its  import  to  the  reader.    This  commu-  and  not  another,  or  the  actual  production  of 
nieation  may  be  made  by  transferring  the  the  alleged  time  and  circumstances);  whe- 
idea  from  one  language  into  another,  and  is  ther  it  is  pure  as  the  aathor  left  it,  or  cor- 
then  called  '  translation,'  by  the  substitution  mpted  through  mistake,  or  interpolated  fay 
of  which  term  for  interpretation  the  force  of  fraud ;  whether  it  is  entire  as  it  was  wheii 
some  passages  becomes  clearer  (1  Cor.  zii.  it  proceeded  i^m  its  vniter,  or  mutilated  oi 
10;  xiv.  26.  John  i.  88 ;  ix.  7.  Heb.  vii. 2) ;  augmented?    These  inquiries,  embracing  a 
or  the  eommuniealion  may  be  by  expressing  vast  variety  of  important  topics,  in  the  study 
tfio  thought  of  the  writer  in  another  word  of  of  which  learning,  skill,  and  diligence  tjn 
the  same  language  va  gloss),  or  by  several  of  great  moment,  have  been  diligently  pro- 
explanatory  terms  of   the  same  language  secuted  by  professed  theological  sofaolan» 
(paraphrase),  both  which  means  come  un-  and  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  tna 
der  the  general  head  of  explanation,  or,  to  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
nae  the  aehool  term,  exegetu;  that  is,  lead-  tament  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  deserve 
ing  oat  or  unfolding  (the  sense).    The  word  the  most  carefal  and  exact  attention  on  thA 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  hermeneia  (ftom  part  of  the  interpreter.  Before,  however,  tha 
Hennesy  the  Greek  name  for  Mercury,  the  latter  can  enter  on  his  task,  he  must  know 
Pagan  mediator,  or  messeng^,  between  the  in  what  language  is  the  document  which  lies 
gods  and  men),  like  interpretation,  has  for  before  him.    Is  it  an  original  or  a  transla- 
its  base  die  idea  of  some  middle  party  who  tion  ?    If  the  latter,  is  it  trustworthy  ?    And 
acta  as  a  medium  of  communication.  Hence  here,  although  in  general  the  authorised 
interpretation  is  die  proeess  by  which  the  English  version  maybe  trusted,  yet  is  itbf 
thoni^ts  of  one  mind  are  oommunicated  to  no  means  faultless;  and  a  famiUarity  with 
tibe  mind  of  another,  and  the  interpretation  the  original  languages  and  their  cognate 
of  the  Ser^tures  is  that  process  by  which  the  dialects  is  a  most  desirable  qualification  in 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writingsis  made  known,  one  who  undertakes  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
The  axiatence  of  such  a  process  or  art  denotes  tores.    Such  an  one,  however,  if  he  wishes 
its  necessity;  in  other  words,  Uiat  ttiere  is  to  perform  his  office  properly,  must,  a$  an 
in  die  Bible  something  dark  needing  illaa-  interpreter,  exclude  from  his  sphere  that 
tfation,  something  hidden  to  be  revealed,  which  properly  does  not  belong  to  it    For 
Bomething  difficult  to  be  explained.    Nor  instance,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cre- 
will  the  existenoe  of  obscurities  surprise  any  dibility  or  with  the  practical  application  of 
one  who  duly  considers  that  the  Bible,  writ-  the  sabject-matter.    Whether  true  or  false, 
ten  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Oreek,  was  momentous  or  trivial,  divine  or  human,  his 
produced  at   different  times,  by  different  sole  business  is  to  elicit  the  meaning,  to 
writers,  under  Yeirj  different  circumstances,  bring  out  and  communicate  the  import  of 
in  a  state  of  society  most  dissimilar  to  our  his  text,  to  discover  and  set  forth  the  sense 
own,  and  eom|>leted  at  the  earliest,  some  of  his  author.  In  that  sense  there  may  be  a 
eighteen  centuries  sines.    Nor,  whatever  its  reproach  to  Astarte,  or  a  rebuke  to  David^ 
aatoal  obaenrity,  is  it  g:«aterormoro  difficult  or  a  reproof  to  Peter,  or  a  solace  to  the  re- 
to  remove  than  that  which  hangs  over  ancient  pentant  sinner ;  it  may  relate  to  the  tribute  • 
books  in  general,  whose  veiy  antiquity  is  money,  or 'justification  by  faith :' no  matter, 
attested  by  this  (aa  in  cores)  rut  of  age.  the  expositor's  sole  duty  is  to  conceive  and 

As  Scriptural  intnqretation  is  the  transfer  express  the  mind  of  his  original  in  such  a 
d  the  thoughts  of  one  mlud  to  another  mmd,  way  as  may  best  put  the  reader  into  posses- 
its  first  business  is  to  ascertain  what  the  sion  of  what  the  sacred  penman  intended  to 
thoughts  to  be  so  transferred  are,  and  hence  say.  Bat  as  the  interpreter  should  a^^  ta 
lo  seek  out  the  mind  the  sense  of  the  writer,  get  his  autnors  exact  meaning,  the  ver/ 
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'Ibnn  and  pressiue'  of  his  cfaoaght— all 
that^iie  intended,  bat  not  any  thing  elae--* 
•o  is  there  nothing  beyond  this  after  whieh 
he  shoold  make  inqairy.  For  if  the  mind 
of  the  original  author  is  not  all  that  we  have 
to  look  for,  then  is  our  reeord  incomplete, 
and  men  in  setting  about  to  supply  its  deft* 
ciencies,  will  eaeh  bring  his  own  notion, 
apd  so  *  hay,  wood,  and  stabble  *  of  all  kinds 
will  be  aggregated  to  the  pare  grain  of  the 
word.  If,  therefore,  the  mind  or  intention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  to  be  ascertained, 
that  can  be  known,  and  shoold  be  inquired 
into,  only  as  conveyed  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  and  expressed  in  the  ordinary  vehicle 
of  human  language.  Dissever  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and, 
making  the  latter  into  a  machine,  you  de> 
Btroy  his  value  as  an  attesting  party  and  a 
witness,  while  you  give  fall  scope  to  all  the 
vagaries  of  unbridled  fancy,  and  all  the  arbi- 
trary falsities  of  opinions  spun  fh>m  self- 
reliance  ;  so  that  in  straining  after  a  sha- 
dow, you  lose  the  substanoe,  and  make  the 
Bible  as  variable  as  the  changefol  aspects 
of  tbe  human  mind,  thereby  bringing  it 
down  to  a  level  with  the  heathen  oracles, 
which  admitted  of  numerous  applications. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  inter- 
preter is,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  parti- 
cular words ;  then,  oonneeting  these  words 
into  sentences,  to  deduce  their  import,  so 
that  by  combming  the  sentences  into  the 
text,  he  may  view  the  subject-matter  as  a 
whole,  and  form  a  full  and  exact  conception 
of  its  drift  and  import  Having  thus  tran- 
scribed the  mind  of  his  author  on  his  own 
mind,  he  is  now  prepared  to  ftilfil  the  pre- 
cise office  of  an  interpreter,  and  be  by  trans- 
lation a  medium  of  communication  between 
himself  and  the  reader. 

The  functions  which  the  interpreter  has 
to  perform  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  few  words, 
int  their  due  execution  requires  many  qua- 
lifications, aids,  and  resources.  Of  these  we 
have  spsce  here  to  speak  only  in  brief.  An 
essential  assistance  is  nn  acquaintance  with 
Axt  history  of  tbe  times  in  which  a  book  was 
't>mposed;  the  days  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed; the  manners,  usages,  and  institu- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  of  the  people ; 
laeir  literature;  their  position  relatively  to 
Ctd  world  around  them ;  the  exact  condition, 
sremal  and  external,  of  the  author,  his 
wms  and  qualifications,  his  position  in  the 
foneral  world  of  thought  and  in  the  mental 
•phme  of  his  own  country. 

In  employing  for  the  elucidation  of  an 
author  the  aids  of  grammar  and  history, 
yon  will  do  well  to  form  to  yourself  a  dis- 
tinet  conception  of  the  general  manner  of 
thought  and  expression  peculiar  to  him ;  to 
familiarise  yourself  with  his  trains  of  ideas 
and  phraseology ;  to  trace  his  feelings  back 
10  their  sources  and  onward  to  their  Mnse- 


quences ;  to  descend  to  his  first  prineiplM^ 
and  follow  them  out  in  their  applieations ; 
and,  in  individual  passages,  to  discover  and 
enter  into  the  assemblage  of  mental  imagesy 
tbe  group  of  assoeiations,  the  flow  of  emo- 
tion, under  which  he  wrote ;  for  thus  will 
you  be  able  to  make  your  authoi^s  mind  his 
own  expositor,  and  be  saved  firom  the  grave 
but  common  error  of  importing  your  opin- 
ions into  his  matter.  And  if  in  any  case  these 
means  should  fail  to  remove  all  diflcnky, 
you  should  first  search  the  writings  of  yonr 
author  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  ano- 
ther passage  (or  more)  in  penning  which  hit 
mind  was  in  the  same  or  a  similar  state ;  so 
that,  by  comparing  his  words  tofsther,  yoa 
may  expound  the  obscure  by  the  dear,  sup- 
ply defects,  correct  errors,  and  exhibit  tbo 
exact  and  AiU  train  of  thought  to  whieh  he 
intended  to  give  utterance.  Aid  sometimes 
may  be  found  in  other  writers,  whether  Bib- 
lical or  not;  but  in  using  Uiat  aid,  yon  most 
take  special  care  to  ascertain  that  the  writers 
meant  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  and  con- 
vey the  same  ideas,  otherwise  you  will  em- 
ploy their  language  in  a  sense  whieh  was 
foreign  to  their  minds. 

Most  carefully,  too,  must  yon  guard  yonr- 
self  against  all  assumptions — ^diose  plenti- 
ful, and  alas !  perennial,  sources  of  theolo- 
gical and  religious  error.  In  general,  yoa 
are  to  assume  nothing,  but  prove  every  thing. 
Accordingly,  you  are  not  to  assume  that  ^ 
the  Scriptural  writers  agree  on  the  same 
subject,  or  that  they  disagree ;  yon  are  not 
to  assume  that  there  is  a  certain  fixed  form 
of  opinion  and  doctrine  running  from  Oene- 
•is  to  Revelation ;  yon  are  not  to  take  any 
general  form  of  belief,  and  seek  to  bring  all 
things  into  accordance  with  it.  Ton  are  to 
inquire  into  these  writings ;  you  are  to  sesrcb 
after  facts ;  you  are  to  learn  what  each  writer 
says;  and  when  yon  have  ascertained  the 
burden  of  each,  yon  are  to  lay  the  whole 
together  and  judge  whether  the  parts  are 
htfmonious  or  not,  whether  there  is  a  com- 
mon doctrine  discoverable  or  not ;  if  there 
is,  what  does  it  comprise,  and  how  far  may 
it  be  used  in  expounding  parts  which  may 
yet  be  dark.  This  general  comparison  of 
the  results  of  your  inquiries  is  necessary  to 
make  you  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  for 
without  it  you  can  be  no  more  than  an  ex- 
pounder of  a  gospel,  an  epistle,  a  history. 
When,  however,  you  have  done  your  best  to 
discover  and  declare  the  meaning  of  eaeh 
and  every  writer  in  the  collection,  yon  have 
discharged  your  daty  as  an  interpreter,  and 
may  hand  the  results  of  your  studies  over  to 
the  religious  teacher,  whose  office  it  is  to 
ascertam  the  application  of  the  modes  of 
thought  and  clusters  of  facts  supplied  by 
you  to  actual  states  of  mind;  and,  shoold 
the  general  eredibility  of  the  books  be  est»> 
blished,  severing  the  accidental   tram  tht 
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■■■anrtiil,  the  temporary  from  the  everlul-     Hebrews  must  have  obtained  their  gold  hf 
to  deduee  and  expound  the  great  prin*     commerce.    According  to  some  ancient  writ- 


eiplea,  eternal  troths,  and  nndying  sympa-  ers,  it  was  obtained  in  the  sand  of  certain 
thiea  which  those  materials  may  contain,  in  rivers  of  Southern  Arabia.  But  the  real 
such  a  manner  as  to  gain  f6r  them  accept-  '  gold-waters  of  Southern  Arabia'  was  the  In- 
■nee  in  the  mind  and  obserrance  in  the  life  dian  Ocean,  on  which  enterprise  conducted 
of  his  contemporaries.  See  Biblb,  Book,  gnat  commercial  operations,  bringing  west* 
GAaov,  IvspiBATio*.  Aids  to  a  right  un-  ward,  among  other  tnercbandiscgold.  South- 
derstanding  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  foxmd  em  Arabia  was  a  depAt  whence  gold  was 
in  leyised  translations,  of  which  we  can  brougnt  to  Palestine  (1  Kings  ix.  28;  z.  1, 
recommend  '  The  Holy  Bible,  with  many  seq,  2  Chron.  Tiii.  18.  Ezekiel  xxviL  22). 
Thousand  Emendations;  London,  C. A.  Bart-  In  1  Maccab.  ¥iii.  3,  mention  is  made  of 
«ett:*  '  The  New  Testament,  revised  and  mines  of  silver «nd  gold  in  Spain,  the  pro- 
made  eonfozmable  to  the  Text  of  Griesbach,  ducts  of  which  were  carried  to  the  Asiatic 
by  a  Layman;  London,  Pickering:'  *  The  markets  by  the  Tyrians,  who  thus  enriched 
New  Testament,  translated  from  Griesbach's  themselves.  Comp.  Jer.  z.  9. 
Text,  by  Samuel  Sharpe;  the  Second  £di-  Gould  we  think  that  Job  in  zxviii.  speaks 
don ;  I^ndon,  Edward  Mozoxl'  of  Palestine,  we  might  infer  that  the  Hebrews 

INTREAT  (L.  in,  intens.,  and  troefo,  F.  carried  on  mining  to  a  considerable  extent ; 

treiter,  *  I  handle  *),  signifies  to  manage,  for  here  are  mentioned  mines  of  silver,  gold, 

conduct  business,  as  with  a  superior ;  hence  iron,  and  brass,  while  allusion  is  made  to  pro- 

to  make  an  arrangement  or  treaty,  and  so  to  cesses  of  metallurgy  (i.  2,  0,  6 ).    In  Deut. 

implore,  as  being  a  chief  means  employed  viii.  9,  the  fact  is  made  probable  by  the  de- 

(Gen.  zzv.  21 ;  eomp.  Job  zzxiiL  26).  scription  there  given  of  it  as  a  '  land  whose 

INVASION  {lu  in,  '  into,'  and  vado,  *  I  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hDls  thou 

go '),  a  hostile  going  or  incursion  into  the  mayest  dig  brass/    Dan  also  is  mentioned, 

oonntry  of  other  people  (I  Sam.  zzz.  14).  in  Ezekitfl  xxvii.  19,  among  those  who  sup. 

INVENTION  (L.  in,  *  on«'  and  venio,  *  I  plied  the  market  of  Tyre  with  wrought  or 

ftome'),  finding  out  by  devising  or  con-  polished  iron;  but  whether  or  not  they  ob- 

atraeting,  that  is,  making  something  new ;  uined  the  ore  fh>m  their  own  country,  the 

while  'discovery'  is  uncovtring,  bringing  to  passage  does  not  make  clear.    A  coal  mine 

light  what  exists,  but  is  hidden.   See  Ecoles.  bas  in  recent  times  been  wrought  in  Leba- 

TiL  29,  and  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10 ;  also  non,  and  Edrisi  mentions  a  very  productive 

Prov.  viiL  12,  comp.  with  xii.  2.  Jer.  xxiii.  mine  near  Beiroot.     From  Tarshish,  pro- 

20 ;  XXX.  24.  bably  Spain,  came  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin. 


IBON  (T.,  eisen  in  German),  as  the  most  lesd.  From  the  north  and  west  came  vessele 

valuable  of  metals,  may  be  made  the  occa-  of  brass  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  12,  13).    Yet  this 

sion  of  some  remarks  on  metals  in  general ;  does  not  prove  that  mines  were  not  wrought 

ainee,  with  that  avoidance  of  abstract  terms  in  Palestine  itself.   That  metallurgy  was  well 

for  which  in  its  simplicity  the  Hebrew  Ian-  known,  if  not  practised,  may  be  inferred  from 

gnage  is  remarkable,  the  Bible,  whfle  it  men-  many  figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  art 

tiona  gold,  salver,  &c.,  does  not  contain  the  (Ps.  Izvi.  10.  Is.  i.  22 ;  xlviii.  10.  Zech.  ziii. 

general  term  metal.  We  have  termed  iron  the  9.  Ezekiel  xxii.  18.   Mai.  iii.  8).    For  gold 

most  valuable  of  metals.  Gold  is  of  use  chiefly  and  the  other  metals  Tyre  was  the  great 

from  its  being,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  a  mart  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  supplied 

eoitable  medium  of  exchange.    The  same  at  least  a  large  portion  of  what  Palestine 

may  be  said  of  silver.    'But  iron,  from  the  required." 

abundance  of  its  ore  and  its  applicability  to         That  the  Hebrews  in  their  earliest  condi- 

the  practical  arts  of  life,  is  not  only  of  very  tion  were  well  acquainted  with  metals,  and 

hi^  value,  but  so  essential  to  social  pro-  possessed  skill  in  working  them,  so  as  to 

gress,  that  without  it  individuals  and  tribes  be  able  to  construct  the  articles  required  in 

would  hardly  have  risen  into  nations.  Iron  is  their  worship  and  in  ordinary  life,  may  with 

at  the  present  day  found  in  Syria.   There  also  safety  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  the 

Jiay  it  have  been  found  of  old  (Deut  viii.  9).  metals  and  the  practice  of  metallurgy  in 

rt  was  used  at  an  early  period  (Numb.  xxxv.  Egypt    The  metids  required  for  the  service 

36).  The  Hebrews  appear  also  to  have  been  of  Uie  sanctuaiy  were  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 

teqnainted  with  steel,  since  mention  is  made  which  were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 

jBtheBibleof  instruments  that  could  hardly  tians.     Objects  made  of  them  are  found 

nave  been  made  of  any  other  metal ;  and  among  the  ruins  of  temples.     The  repre- 

aeeording  to  some,  the  word  itself  occurs  in  sentations  of  such  objects  are  common  in 

Nahum  ii.  8,  where  they  render,  *  chariots  of  paintings  and  reliefs,  and  the  hieroglyphic 

tpaikllng  steel.'     Comp.  Jer.  xv.  12.    Iron  groups  which  express  their  names  are  ascer- 

m  part  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tained.    To  execute  the  work  enjoined  tor 

Blaek  SeiL  the  tabernaele,  it  was  necessary  that  the  se- 

Palestine  has  no  gold  mines.    Hence  the  veral  procetses  of  overlaying  (Exodus 
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II,  U),  oMting,  uid  bculss  with  ths  ham- 
BMT,  ihoald  be  performed  wilh  ekill  and 
deilarilj.  TheM  proociwa  mij  lUll  b« 
Man  w  if  in  ths  pcrformtiiBa.  We  girs  flnt 
a  Tiew  of  waahing  gold  ore,  UkBn  bom  an 
•diflM  wboM  data  baa  been  axsd  al  SOO 
jtm  bafoit  tha  aiodoa. 


»  prapantory  to  mdiiDg  tha  metal.    Tttf 


Immediatelj  abora  tha  head  of  »aeh  figure 
flu  reader  aeea  the  hierogljph  tor  gold.  The 
koi  on  tha  ground  contains  lbs  gold-daat 
M  brought  from  the  mine*  or  waahiDg*. 
The  two  men  agitale  the  ore  in  ■  sloib,  in 
Irder  to  aeparale  tha  pnre  from  the  impnre 
{T^ni.  The  block,  the  mat,  and  tha  wooden 
Ballet,  are  for  ponnding  them. 

The  neit  operatioi],  ame  ling  the  ore,  la 
kare  azbibltad.    The  era  ia  aobjacted  to  the 


the  malal  ia  melted,    and  the  cmonile  la 
being  remoied  (Iiaiah  xl.  16). 

A  third  deiign  repraarata  tha  rough  axle- 
rior  of  a  mould  of  baked  olij,  wilh  a  row  of 


beat  of  a  fnmaoe  to  order,  aa  the  hlero- 
glypha  in  tha  original  import,  lo  purify  the 
gold  bom  tha  droai  (Eiod.  xit.  11.  Ia.  L 
aa.  Etak.  niL  IB,  20). 

There  ii  in  the  Britiah  Hasenm  a  email  man;  earthen  flmnali  at  tha  top,  iDlo  all  of 
Ague  of  tha  goil  Amoiin,  or  Amun,  in  ailTcr,  whii^  the  foiad  metal  ia  poured  in  aneoea- 
bsTing  the  head-dreia  and  the  attire  of  the  aion.  Another  man  euppliei  fuel  lo  kin^e 
lower  part  of  the  bodj  repreaented  bj  thin     a  fire  roand  the  mould,  In  order  to  keep  it 


platea  of  gold  laid  oTer  the  ailTer. 
feara  ago,  a  mnmmf  was  foond  in  the  n< 
iropolii  of  Thebea  entire!;  wrapped  in  p]at«i 
•rgold. 


few     at 


high  tamperatnre,  for  eome  time  after  il 
'  'ed  the  metal. 
In   the  aame  manner  we  roold  preaent 
-      -  f  i  ill.. 


pietnrea  of  other  operatiana  (la.  xli  7 


TUi  intetMtioff  innp  ii  blowing  the  hi-     19.   1  Klngi  .ti,  U),  btil  prefto  aattiiig  b«- 


}  PhiliiliDM,  Ironl  tti*  tomb  of  B«iDe< 


A  TC17  large  qauititj  of  the  pneioos  ma- 
Uli  u  found  in  [he  huida  of  (be  laiaeliuis 
*bila  jet  in  the  deiett.  See  Nimiben  lii. 
(oomp.  OeoeBisiiii.  2;  hit.  S3),  the  ailver 
diugen  meDtiaoed  in  which  place  mtj  Sud 
UbutntioQ  in  liie  preceding  cat  Eqmllj 
Wt*  the  qii«nlily  Terj  great  which  was  need 
in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Chroo.  uii.  li; 
ixii.4).  Among  other  Asiatic  nations,  e.g. 
the  Penians,  there  ancientl;  existed  ui  ex- 
tnoidiDatj  anoanl  of  siiTet  and  gold  iu 
ntfnmlfl  and  ornaments,  whence  we  are  jus- 
lified  in  the  coocluaioa  that  lh«  supply  was 

Inatnimenta  of  Tuions  metals  are  men- 
ticmed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  made  from 
iroo^ues  {DenU  xii,  0.  3  Kings  vi.  6;  in 
tiie  oiigiiuJ,  ■  iron '),  saws  (3  3ain.  lii.  31), 
?UiaU  (DeuL  iirii.  6),  paiis  (Eiek.  it.  3), 
uaapoiu  (1  Sam.  irii.  7j,  bedsteads  (Dent. 
iii  11),  and  chariots  (Josb.  ivii.  IS.  Jndg. 
i.  19)  i  &om  coppcj  or  btass,  ntensils  of  all 
Muds  (Lev.  tL  38.  Ntmib.  iri.  39.  3  Chion. 
i*.  le.  ExriTiiL  37),  aUo  aimour  and  anas 
(1  Sam.  XTii,  6,  IB,  38.  2  Samoel  xii.  Ifi), 
duins  (Jndg.  xri.  31),  and  minora  (Eioit. 
xxxTiii.  6).  Xha  laiger  objects  were  cast; 
■lao  pillars  which  weie  emplojed  for  archi- 
teetunl  deeoration  (1  Kings  Tii.  15,  irq.). 
In  Salomon's  liiiu,  the  skill  for  libit  opera- 
lioQ  wu  ofatainMl  in  Phonioi*  (14)i  from 
S<dd  and  silTer  were  mMl«  omameata  of  ra- 


rioos  kinds,  cnps,  and  Taaes.  TbeelegaoMW 
the  latter  ma; be  leaml  from  these  apeeimena 
exhibiting  Tarioas  fonns  of  Teasels  of  gold 
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Sid  tStftat  preMnted  bj  Suchos  to  Anxmn,  at  that,  according  to  the  enatom  of  Eaatem 
amak,  aa  frnita  of  camnvgns  against  the  despots,  bis  wife,  being  beantiftil,  might  be 
Canaanites.  Comp.  JjshtiaTL  10.  Images  taken  into  the  king'a  harem,  be  gave  it  oal 
of  false  gods  were  made  of  ailver  (Is.  ii.  20.  that  she  was  his  sister,  and  so  afforded  ano- 
Acts  XTiL  29 ;  comp.  six.  24),  which  were  ther  proof  that  the  best  characters  of  the 
often  overlaid  with  gold  Of  lead  were  made  Bible  were  not  intended  to  be  considered 
weights  and  measures  (Amos  vii.  7.  Zech.  faultless.  In  this  case,  as  always,  falsehood 
▼.7,8).  As  workers  in  metals  we  find  in  the  begot  difficulties.  The  patriarch  retnnied 
Bible  the  ironsmith  (laaiah  zliv.  12),  the  to  Beersheba  (Oen.  zxvi.).  When  in  old  age 
braaier  (1  Kings  vii.  14),  the  gold  and  silver-  he  bed  become  blind,  he  was  misled,  under 
•mitti  (Jndg.  zviL  4.  Mel.  iii.  2),  artificers  his  wife's  direction,  to  confer  on  Jacob  that 
who  are  traced  back  to  Tubal-Cain  as  the  paternal  blessing  which  of  right  belonged  to 
original  instructor  in  brass  and  iron  (Oen.  Esau,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  a  modem 
IV.  22).  The  fabricators  of  weapons  and  testamentary  bequest.  This  mistake  he  be- 
other  utensUs  of  iron  and  brass  were  com-  wailed  and  did  his  best  to  repair.  The  fa- 
monly  carried  away  by  conquerors,  for  the  mOy  peace  was,  however,  broken  up.  Rebe- 
purpose  of  disabling  the  conquered  from  kah  was  punished  in  being  deprived  of  tho 
rising  against  their  oppressors  (2  Kings  presence  of  her  favourite  child,  who,  after 
zziv.  14,  16.  Jerem.  zxiv.  1  ;  xxix.  2 ;  comp.  years  of  hardahip  and  captivity,  returned  to 
1  Sam.  ziii.  10).  As  money,  gold  was  used  buiy  his  father  at  the  advanced  age  of  180 
^y  weight  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  zxi.  25).  years  (zxv.  xxvii.  zxviii.  xxzL  xzxv.27 ;  xliz. 
The  use  of  gold  in  weaving  may  be  traced  SI).  The  promises  made  of  Ood  to  Abra- 
|o  the  earliest  times,  but  seems  to  be  parti-  ham  were  confirmed  to  Isaac  (xxvL  1^-6 ; 
cnlarly  chsracteristio  of  Oriental  manners,  xxii.  10). 

It  was,  with  woollen  and  linen  thread  of  the  ¥rhile  neither  of  the  ehOdren  of  Abrsbaa 

£nest  colours,  employed  to  enrich  the  ephod,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  their  father, 

the  girdle,  and   the  breastplate  of  Aaron  who  offers  the  beau  ideal  of  the  patriarchal 

(Kxodus  xxviii.  0 — 8,  Id  ;  xxxix.  2 — 8).  character,    Isaac    is   the  least   interesting. 

The  ornamented  silks  of  the  Chinese  are  to  presenting  few  prominent  characteristic  fea- 

the  present  day  manufactured  in  the  man-  turea.     He  for  the  most  part  led  a  tran- 

oer  described  by  the  sacred  historian.  Comp.  quil  life,  spent  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and 

Pa.xlv.  13.  According  to  Josephus,  the 'royal  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  the 

•pparel' of  Herod  (Acta  xiL  21)  was  *  a  tunic  even  tenor  of  his  way  guaranteed,  on  the 

tn  made  of  sUver,  and  wonderftil  in  its  tex-  sunny  uplands  and  fruitfid  vales  of  Southern 

tare.'  Pslestine.  The  warmth  of  his  paternal  affee- 

ISAAC  (H.  laughter;  A.  M.  8285,  A.  C.  ttons  and  the  pastoral  richness  of  his  imagi- 

Si263,y.  1806),  the  second  of  the  three  great  nation  appear  in  relief  in  the  well- written 

forefathers  of  the  Israelites  born  to  Abndiam  narrative  that  describes  the  purloining  from 

and  Sarah  in  their  old  age,  in  agreement  him  of  the  birthright,  and  its  immediate  un- 

with  the  divine  promise  (Gen.  xv.  4;  xvii.  happy  oonsequences.    A  fine,  impressive,  but 

J  7 — 10 ;  xxi.  2-^).    His  birth  occasioned  painful  picture  is  presented  in  the  blind  old, 

the  expulsion  from  the  family  of  Ishmael,  grey-haired  man,  dealing  as  he  may  with  a 

hfs  hau-brother,  on  which  Isaac  became  the  treacherous  wife,  his  high-spirited  first-bom, 

sole  heir  of  his  father's  rights  and  property  Esau,  and  his  supple  and  successful  younger 

•  xvi.  10,  »cq, ;  xxv.  5,  ieq. ;  comp.  GaL  iv.  son,  Jacob. 

'4S,  30).    In  this  position,  and  as  the  child  ISAIAH  {U.help  ofJefumah),  the  celebrated 

uf  many  hopes,  Isaac  was  specially  dear  to  prophet,  was  the  son  of  Amos,  considered  by 

Abraham,  whose  faith  was  in  consequence  someidenticalwith  the  prophet  Amos.  So  little 

sorely  tried  when  he  found  himself  csiled  to  is  known  of  the  events  of  Isaiah's  life,  that  hid 

offer  his  only  son  as  a  bomt-offering.    The  name  is  scarcely  more  than  a  representative  of 

youth  was  spared,  for  *  a  willing  mind '  was  his  writings,  which,  however,  are  so  multifa- 

what  the  Divine  Being  required;  and  his  rious  and  sublime  as  to  afford  a  good  compen- 

crust  in  God  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  sation  for  the  loss  of  any  mere  outward  repute, 

most  valued  possession,  in  obeying  the  will  It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  whose  influence 

of  Him  by  whom  it  had  been  given,  were  must  in  his  day  have  been  very  great,  should 

dearly  attested  by  the  preparations  made  by  have  left  of  himself  in  the  Hebrew  annals 

Isaac  for  the  oblation  (Genesis  xxii.  2,  teq,  only  seattered  and  imperfect  notices.    Folly 

Heb.  xi.  II,  17 — 10.    Bom.  viii.  32.    James  as  much,  however,  is  known  of  Isaiah  as  of 

u.  21).    In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  Homer,  with  whom  in  other  respects  the  He- 

isaao  married  his  relative  Bebekah,  who,  brew  poet  has  been  compared.   According  to 

after  twenty  years  of  sterility,  bore  him  the  the  few  prefatory  words  which  introduce  his 

twins  Esau  and  Jacob  (ixv.  19—26).  Isaac  writings  in  our  Bibles,  Isaiah  exercised  his 

isa  a  herdsman's  life,  which  in  those  early  prophetic  office  in  the  days  of  Uniah,  Jo- 

aavs  was  often  exposed  to  dearth  of  food,  tham.  Abas,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah 

ttunger  led  him  to  Gerar,  on  the  south-  (i.  1 ;  vi.  18).    From  vi.  1  compared  with 

western  bordry  of  Canaan,  where,  fsaring  vii.  1,  it  lia^  been  inferred  that  he  did  not 
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begin  bis  work  till  the  jear  that  king  Uzziah  is  predioting  the  tatwn,  but  weaTiiig  a  history 
died  (A.  H.  4796,  A.C.  792,  V.  7&8) ;  and  of  the  past  He  seems  to  me  to  have  com- 
as be  appears  to  bave  been  alive  in  the  four-  posed  not  a  prophecy,  but  a  gospel.'  Au- 
leenth  year  of  Hesekiah  (xzxvi.  1),  bis  pab-  gnstin  also :  *  Isaiah,  among  Sie  misdeeds 
lie  ministry  lasted  for  about  half  a  century,  wbicb  he  reproves,  the  just  acts  that  he  en- 
Witb  a  view,  probably,  to  command  atten-  joins,  and  the  ftiture  suffering  of  sinness 
tion  and  give  eiSect  to  his  teachings,  he  was,  that  he  foretels,  has  prophesied  much  more 
aa  would  appear,  accustomed  to  wear  mean,  than  others  respecting  Christ  and  the  church, 
onsightly,  and  uncomfortable  clothing  (xx.  that  is,  of  the  king  and  of  that  state  which 
8).    Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  his  ordi-  be  founded.' 

nary  place  of  abode.    He  was  probably  twice        In  sacred  Scripture  also  are  testimonies 

married.    By  his  first  wife  he  bad  a  son  to  Isaiah*s  worth  and  authority.    "The  bisto- 

(viL  8),  who  was  called  Sbear-jashub  (efts  rical  books,  which  only  seldom  mention  tiie 

rtmamdtr  wUi  tum).    His  second  wife  (vii.  prophets,  speak  of  Isaiah  (2  Kings  ziz.  2, 

14),  ealled  also  *the  prophetess'  (viii.  3),  20;  xx.  1.  2  Chronicles  xxxii.  20).    In  the 

bore  bim  another  sou,  to  whom  was  given  New  Testament  appeal  is  often  made  to  his 

the  symbolical  name  of  Maher-sbalal-hash-  writings  and  testimony  (Matt.  i.  23 ;  iii.  3. 

baa  {ktuten  the  booty  !  quick  to  the  prey  /),  Luke  iv.  17.  John  xil.  39,  41.  Acts  viii.  28. 

as  indicative  that  before  the  child  should  be  Bom.  is.  27 ;  xv.  12). 
cdd  enough  to  call  bU  parents  by  their  name,         ISAIAH,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PRO 

the  enemies  of  Judah,  namely  Syria  and  PHET,  may  in  regard  to  its  contents  be  di- 

Samaria,  ahould  be  vanquished  and  plun-  vided  into  two  very  dissimilar  parts.     The 

dared.   Another  name  (Immanuel)  was  given  Ant,  containing  i. — xxxix.,  is  chiefly  occn- 

to  the  child  in  token  of  the  intervention  of  pied  with  the  present  and  the  immediate 

Ood  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people  (viiL  future ;  most  of  its  speeches  are  directed 

8, 10, 18).  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah  or  foreign 

Isaiah's  religions  instructions  were  ad-  nations.  The  former  have  reference  parUy 
dressed  chiefly  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  yet  to  the  political  dangers  which  threatened 
he  turned  his  prophetio  eye  on  neighbour-  that  kingdom  under  Jotham  and  Ahaa,  aris- 
ing lands.  Under  Jothsm,  whose  reign  was  ing  from  the  confederated  Israelites  and  Sy- 
in  general  prosperous,  Isaiah  had  little  rians,  and  at  a  later  period,  specially  under 
•ther  duty  iben.  to  enforce  moral  princi-  Hes^ah,  from  the  Assyrians;  partly  to  the 
yies.  The  weakness  and  idolatry  of  Ahai  growing  moral  laxity  of  the  people  and  their 
tailed  forth  greater  exertions  from  the  pro-  governors,  which  precluded  the  hope  of  *  bet- 
phet,  who  manifests  political  wisdom  and  ter  things  to  come,*  and  held  out  only  an 
leaL  Chiefly,  however,  in  the  first  half  of  increasing  severity  of  divine  punishment 
Eexekiah's  reign  did  he  employ  his  now  Isaiah's  main  effort  lay  in  this— on  one  side, 
■latare  powers  for  the  high  religious,  moral,  to  keep  the  monarch  and  bis  subjects  from 
ud  political  ends  which  it  was  the  aim  of  all  steps  contrary  to  the  theocratical  consti- 
irfa  Itfe  to  promote.  A  diversely  related  tra-  tution,  for  instance,  from  alliances  with  fo- 
iitian  makes  him  to  have  suffered  a  death  reign  states  (vii.  11 — 20;  xxx.  2 — 7;  xxxi. 
of  violence  under  Manaaseh  (698 — 643).  1 — 0),  and  from  undue  reliance  on  martial  re- 

Besides  his  religious  and  political  writ-  80urcesandhumanhelp(ii.  6, 109.;  ix.8,Mg. ; 

ings,  deaignated  prophecies,  Isaiah  wrote  a  xxii.  8,  teq.),  and  to  encourage  them  to  place 

biography  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22)  and  a  calm  reliance  on  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  who 

of  Hesekiah  (xxxii.  32 ;  comp.  Is.  xxxvi. —  would  not  fail  to  succour  his  true  worship- 

xxxix.).    Psalms  xlvL  and  Ixxvi.  have  been  pers  (vii.  9;  viii.  13,  $eq,) ;  on  the  other  side, 

ascribed  to  him ;  comp.  Is.  xxxiiL    Suppos-  to  enforce  with  all  earnestness  the  faithftil 

ing  Isaiah  to  have  been  only  twenty  years  service  of  Jehovah,  and  to  oppose  religious 

of  age  when  be  was  ealled  to  the  prophetic  externality  (i.  2,  17 ;  xxix.  13,  14),  avarice 

ofliee,  and  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  Hezeklah,  and  love  of  splendour  (v.  8 — 10;  ix.  9;  x. 

he  could  not  have  died  before  the  8drd  year  2),  oppression  and  fraud   (L  21 — 23  ;  iii. 

of  his  age.  14,  15 ;  v.  23 ;  x.  1,  2),  excess  and  idolatry 

Deservedly  has  Isaiah  been  held  in  high  (i.  2—4;  U.  6—8;  iu.  16—26;  v.  11,  22; 

estimation.    Jerome  and  Luther  compare  his  xxx.  22 ;  xxxi.  7).    In  the  pursuit  of  his 

style  with  the  qualities  of  the  eagle.   (}fotius  object,  the  prophet  draws  a  very  dark  pie- 

considers  him  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Bible,  ture  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 

The  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Cyrus  by  the  people  of  Judah ;  showing  by  implica- 

leadittg  his  oracles  was  induced  to  set  the  tion  what  need  they  had  of  a  voice  of  stem 

Jews  at  liberty,  shows  the  repute  in  which  and  faithful  warning,  and  how  certain  was 

they  stood.  Eusebius  terms  Isaiah  '  the  their  course  downwards  to  national  ruin. 
great  and  wonderful  prophet'  Jerome  re-  Threatenings  are  uttered  against  foreign 
marks, '  he  is  to  be  edled  an  evangelist  ra-  peoples,  as  the  Babylonians  (xiii.  xiv.  xxi. 
OicT  than  a  prophet  For  so  elearly  has  he  1 — 10),  the  Assyrians  (x.  5,  teq.;  xiv.  4—27), 
diseonrsed  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Christ  the  Philistines  (xiv.  28—32),  the  Moabites 
and  the  Cbineh,  that  ^^ofi  think  not  that  he     (xv.  xvi.),  the  Syrians  (xvii.),  the  E^jyrtiuu 
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(xrii.   12,  »eq, ;    ZYiii.  xiz.),  the  Tyrians        Till  recently,   the  propheeies  of  Isaiah 

(zxiiL) :  who,  though  in  part  employed  as  were  generally  recognised  as  written  by  that 

instruments  in  God's  band  for  ponLdiing  his  sublime  teacher.  Within  file  last  fifty  yean, 

people,  are  themselyes  to  be  punished  in  however,    this  generally  -  reeeiTed  opinion 

consequence  of  their  enmity  to  Judah,  their  has  been   impugned.     The   question  has 

arrogance,  and  their  neglect  of  the  true  God.  been  debated  idmost  exclusively  in  Germany, 

Ais  part,  moraoTer,  contains  reproofs  of  where  names  of  great  repute  are  ranged  on 

Israel  (ix.  8 — x.  4)  and  the  treasurer  Shebna  both  sides.    The  assailants  have  denkd  the 

(xziL  16,  teq,;  comp.  2  Kings  zviii.  18),  and  authenticity  of  more  than  oue-half  of  the 

brief  declarations  respecting  Dumah  and  Ara-  contents  of  the  book.  It  is  not,  for  the  most 

bia  (zxi.  II — 17),  with  some  historical  par-  part,  pretended  that  these  impugned  portions 

ticulars  (vii  XX.  xxxTi. — ^xxxix.).  are  forgeries.  They  are  genuine  but  later  pro- 

The  second  part  (xl. — ^Ixvi.)  forms  an  in-  ductions,  which  came  into  existenee  jnst  be- 

dependent  and  well-ordered  whole,  in  which  fore  or  during  the  exile,  and  being  written  by 

is  promised  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  some  one  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  great 

captivity.    Here,  while  describing  in  vivid  prophet,  or  on  insufficient  grounds  being  after 

colours  and  with  a  truly  prophetic  eye  the  a  time  held  to  be  his,  were  ascribed  to  Isaiah 

happy  condition  of  the  ransomed  and  rege-  and  added  to  the  manuscript  rolls  which 

nerated  nation,  the  writer  is  led  to  mingle  contained  his  authentic  works.  Hence  arises 

in  his  pictures  traits  which  look  beyond  fiie  a  division  of  the  book  into  the  Proto-Isaian 

restored  nationality,  and  have  from  an  early  (the  first  or  really  Isaian)  and  the  Deutero 

age  been  held  to  refer  to  the  Messiah  and  (the  second),  or  Pseudo  (falsely  so  caUed) 

his  happy  times.    In  relation  to  this  portion  Isaian  prophecies.    In  what  we  have  before 

of  his  *  vision '  is  it  that  Isaiah  has  been  designated  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  the  fol- 

spoken  of  as  *  the  evangelical  prophet.'  lowing  portions  have  been  declared  nnau- 

In  the  first  part,  a  strict  chronological  ar-  thentic,  namely,  xiiL  xiv. — 23 ;  xv.  xvL  1— 

rangement  is  not  throughout  observed.  The  12 ;  six.  16 — 29;  xxL  1 — 10;  xxiii.  zxiv.— 

vision  of  consecration,  which  may  well  be  zzviL  xxxiv.  xxxv.  xxxvi^ — xxxiT.    In  the 

supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  outset,  second  part  all,  without  exception,  fh>m  xL 

is  not  found  till  you  come  to  the  sixth  chap-  to  Ixvi.,  both  inclusive,  are  prononnoed  to 

ter.    The  passages  xiv.  28 — 32 ;  xvii.  1 — 11,  have  had  some  other  person  than  Isaiah  for 

belong  to  the  time  of  Ahaz,  though  preceded  their  author. 

by  others  which  relate  to  the  reign  of  Heze-        That  much  of  what  is  uncertain  and  arbi- 

kiah.    '  The  burden  of  Egypt'  (xiz.)  has  trary  has  entered  into  the  views  of  the  hos- 

been  reckoned  one  of  the  latest  of  Isaiah's  tile  critics,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 

prophecies,  and  is    posterior  to  xxviii. —  facts  that  they  agree  neither  in  the  passages 

xxxiii.,  which  perhaps  refer  to  earlier  events  to  be  adjudged  unauthentic,  nor  in  explain- 

than  xxii.  1 — 14;  whence  we  infer  that  the  ing  the  origin  of  these  passages.    They  are, 

prophet  wrote  and  published  his  prophecies  indeed,  all  of  one  mind  in  declaring  that 

separately,  and  that  they  were  collected  to-  Isaiah  did  not  write  the  splendid  portion, 

gether  by  a  later  hand,  when  marks  of  time  xxzix. — ^IxvL  ;  but   here    their    agreement 

were  less  recognisable.     Nor,  indeed,  are  stops. 

modem  critics  of  one  mind  in  regaid  to        In  allusion  to  a  species  of  pabUcation  not 

dates;   for  instance,   the   first  chapter  has  unusual  in  Germany,  the  name 'flying  leavesT 

been  placed  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  has  been  applied  to  parts  of  Isaiah.    In  ii. 

Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  is  an  instance  illustrative  of  what  is  meant. 

The  second  part  may  be  divided  into  three  The  first  verse  announces  a  prophecy  con 

leading  portions,  each  of  nine  chapters,  which  cemiug  Judah  and  Jerusalem;  the  second 

are  separated  by  a  concluding  verse,  namely,  commences  a  prophetic  view  of  the  days  of 

xlviii.  22 ;  Ivii.  21 ;  Ixvi.  24.    This  impor-  the  Messiah;  and  it  is  not  till  the  sixth  verse 

tant  part  seems  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  all  that  '  the  word '  announced  in  the  opening 

published,  if  not  written,  at  the  same  time,  verse  begins.    At  the  ninth  verse  seems  to 

which,  speaking  generally,  may  be   consi-  commence  a  subject  of  a  far  wider  bearing, 

dered  as  towards  Uie  latter  part  of  Isaiah's  With  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter 

life ;  when,  retired  from  the  press  of  public  the  prophet  returns  to  his  own  disobedient 

affairs,  he  had  leisure  and  repose  to  reflect  countrymen,  and  the  subject  is  followed  up, 

profoundly  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  but  with  little  consecutiveness  of  thought; 

nation,  and,  seeing  how  *  coming  events  cast  for  the  writer  seems  so  mastered  by  his  emo- 

their  shadows  before,'  predicted  the  unavoid-  tions,  that  he  throws  out  his  words  with  lit- 

able  enslavement  of  the  corrupt  people,  and  tie  regard  other  than  that  which  truth  and 

their  deliverance  through  the  gracious  coun-  religion  demand. 

sels  of  God.    In  this  view  the  historical  por-        After  a  similar  manner  prose  is  blended 

tion,  xxxvi. — ^xxxix.,  which  has  reference  to  with  verse,  so  that  sometimes  the  one  nma 

Isaiah's  public  ezertlons,  stands  in  its  right  almost  insensibly  into  the  other  (iv. — ^viiL). 

place,  since  what  follows  belongs  to  a  later  Thus,  too,  in  following  chapters,  the  wiek- 

period  edness  of  the  Hebrews,  their  punishment  by 
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tfM  Asiyiians  ODd  Egyptians,  the  pnnisb-  laraeliteB,  is  expressly  named  (xliy.  28 ;  xl?. 
■NBl  of  these  foreigners  themselyes,  and  1 ;  eomp.  xlviii.  20).  The  risk  of  proving 
days  of  peace,  aafe^,  and  joy,  are  inter-  false  was  too  great  for  the  prophecy  to  have 
mingled  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  sns-  been  uttered  before  that  conqueror  had  sub- 
tains  the  reader^s  attention  by  the  constant  jugated  Babylon ;  while  there  was  a  certainty 
change  of  scene,  discloses  the  agitation  of  of  being  convicted  of  groondless  pretensions, 
mind  under  which  the  author  wrote ;  so  that  if  the  prophecy  of  his  favour  to  the  Jews  was 
these  written  warnings  and  predictions  have  not  put  forth  till  after  the  issuing  of  his  fa- 
all  the  picturesque  vividness  of  a  present  mous  decree.  Besides,  the  whole  tenor  of 
reali^,  and  seem  as  if  set  down  from  the  these  lofty  strains  would  have  been  idle — ^nay, 
glowing  lips  of  the  inspired  seer,  who,  *  rapt  could  never  have  come  into  existence  (for 
into  odier  times,'  paints  in  burning  words  these  are  not  the  feigned  emotions  of  a  pro- 
things  that  stand  before  his  prophetic  eye.  fessionsl  poet,  but  the  true  voices  of  the 
Yet,  while  the  record  discovers  the  action  of  a  most  religious  and  the  most  sublime  of 
disturbed  state  of  thought,  its  clearness,  its  Ood's  prophets)  — had  the  period  of  their 
definite  statements,  its  deslings  with  actual  utterance  been  posterior  to  the  decree  of 
or  coming  realities,  its  strong  and  prevailing  Cyrus,  since  beyond  a  doubt  they  were  in 
moral  tone,  its  pure  and  lof^  religious  feel-  the  main  designed  to  fulfil  the  command 
ing^  its  profound  reverence  for  Ood  and  his  with  which  they  begin  (xl.  1) — 

UwB,  combine  to  evince  a  genuine  and  health-  ,  r«»»#w,*  ^  ««««»^  —  «*  «-«ni-  .«i»ii «»«,.  fuM 

IW,  if  extraordinary  condition  of  mind,  and  'C<»nfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God. 

to  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  true  under  the  troubles  and  oppressions  of  exile 
prophet  of  Jehovah  and  the  falsities  of  Del-  in  a  land  of  idolaters, 
phi  and  Dodona.  It  must  however  be  added,  Now  this  distinctness,  this  precision,  fhif 
that  it  is  only  in  the  first  part  we  find  such  minuteness,  are  tokens  of  reality.  They  dis- 
an  intermingling  of  materials  as  looks  like  a  tinguish  the  prophet  from  the  soothsayer, 
eollection  of  separate  pieces.    The  second  They  are  an  appesl  and  a  challenge  to  con- 
part  is  from  first  to  last  one  grand  "^oem,  temporaries  who  would  never  have  received 
relating,  at  whatever  period  it  was  written,  the  writings  in  question  had  they  not  known 
to  the  causes,  consequences,  and  termina-  them  to  be  genuine,  and  to  whom  these  qua- 
tion  of  the  captirity  in  Babylon.  lities  were  so  many  tests  and  evidences. 
Most  distinct  as  well  as  emphatic  are  se-  Nor  is  it  to  be   supposed  that  a  falsifier 
vend  of  the  prophecies.     We  give  one  or  would  have  risked  the  exposure  which  must 
two  instances.    DifBcult  is  it  to  apply  to  any  have  followed  the  publication  of  these  pro- 
other  than  the  times  and  the  blessings  of  phecies,  had  they  been  either  mere  bold 
the  Messiah  the  language  employed  in  ii.  conjectures  or  put  forth  only  near  or  after 
2 — d.    With  equal  precision  and  force  is  the  the  events.    Bash  indeed  was  the  experi- 
retum  from  Babylon  set  forth  in  xi.  10 — 16.  ment  made  by  him,  or  those  who  uttered 
Most  graphic  is  the  description  of  the  forces  these  predictions  or  published  this  coUec- 
mnstering  against  Babylon,  and  the  assault  tion,  if,  with  the  assumption  of  a  prophecy 
by  the  hardy  Medes  (expressly  named,  xiii.  17)  in  nearly  every  page,  the  whole  was  nothing 
of  that  city,  whose  ruin  is  described  with  as  more  than  history  read  backwards,  and  a  well- 
much  truth  as  force  (xiii.).    In  x.  28,  the  ordered  series  of  facts  thrown  into  poetio 
several  stations  of  the  Assyrian  army  are  confusion.     Such  a  notion  offers  no  expla- 
mentioned  with  a  geographical  knowledge  nation  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  these  writ- 
of  Palestine    as  exact  as  the  manner  of  ings  were  received  by  the  nation,  enrolled 
the  writing  is  poetical.    How  minute  and  among  its  sacred  volumes,  and  appealed  to 
graphic  is  the  description  of  the  sins  of  Ju-  as  of  divine   authority.    Indeed,   the  pro- 
dah,  as  set  forth  in  IviL !    Here  is  a  copy  phedo  became  the  great  educational  books 
from  nature.  Here  is  evidence  that  the  artist  of  the  people  ;  they  formed  the  national 
painted  from  a  reality.   God's  prophets  have  mind ;  they  created  and  coloured  the  na- 
always  been  a  persecuted  race,  and  the  per-  tional  expectations  ;   specifically  they  gave 
seeution  has  raged  the  more,  the  more  faith-  rise  to  the  entire  state  of  thought  and  feeling 
fnl  were  they  in  bearing  their  testimony ;  which  we  term  Messianic ;  and  must,  there- 
but  never  with  so  true,  never  with  so  efileetive  fore,  liave  been  believed  to  be  genuine  and 
a  pen  did  a  writer  describe  '  the  afflictions  audioritative — a  belief  which  affords  a  tacit 
of  the  righteous,'  as  when,  probably  speak-  but  strong  attestation  to  their  credibility, 
ing  of  himself,  Isaiah  wrote  the  touching  pas-  We  regard  with  no  deep  interest  the  ques- 
sages  found  in  1.  4—9 ;  lii.  la^liii.    Then,  tion  as  to  whether  the  entire  book,  or  what 
with  what  exactitude  as  well  as  force  is  the  part  of  it,  may  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.     If 
overthrowof  Babylon  predicted  (xlvLxlvii.)!  Isaiah   did  not,  some  one  else  did,  write 
Language  is  employed  that  betokens  a  full  these  sublime   compositions,  whose  truth, 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  political,  reality,  and  divine  character  shine  eonspi- 
soeial,  and  religious  condition  of  the  city  and  cuously  in  every  paragraph.    However  it  ori- 
empire.    But  Cyrus,  the  great  instrument  to  ginated,  the  book  is  here.    It  was  In  the 
be  employed  in  the  ransom  of  the  captive  hands  of  the  Hebrew  people  centuries  be- 
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fore  Clurist.  It  hts  been  a  light  U>  thtm 
and  to  the  world.  Blot  out  the  name  Isaiah, 
yon  hare  not  destroyed  a  line  of  the  book ; 
disown  his  claim,  you  do  not  invalidate  its 
authority.  The  sun  remains  the  same  whe- 
ther designated  tolt  as  in  Latin,  or  heliot,  as 
in  Greek.  And  in  regard  to  the  allegation 
that  evidence  of  more  than  one  hand  is  seen 
in  the  work,  we  think  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Homer,  it  is  more  easy  to  conoeiTe  of  one 
Isaiah  than  of  two  or  severaL 

The  objectors  would  have  effected  some- 
thing of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  friends  of 
revealed  religion  had  they  proved  tliat  these 
writings  were  uncongenial  with  the  Mosaic 
system,  unconducive  to  the  good  of  the  He- 
brews, unsuitable  for  the  benign  purposes 
of  Providence,  unfitted  to  perform  a  part  in 
the  education  of  the  human  race,  unhisto- 
rical  in  their  particalars,  irreligious  in  their 
tone,  and  immoral  in  their  tendency.  This 
they  have  not  done  and  cannot  do,  for  the 
very  reverse  of  the  qualities  here  implied  are 
those  by  which  the  entire  book  (speaking 
generally)  is  distinguished.  Three  prime 
spiritual  truths  are  exhibited,  and  most  va- 
riously and  impressively  exhibited,  in  the 
work : — ^I.  Ood  is ;  he  is  the  living  and  tme 
God,  in  contradistinction  to  idols ;  he  is  the 
sole  God,  in  contradistinction  to  Persian 
Buslism ;  he  is  a  Mind  separate  from  and 
independent  of  creation,  in  contradistino- 
tion  to  visionary  theories  of  speculative  and 
transcendental  philosophy.  II.  God  is  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  who  exercises  judg- 
ment in  the  earth,  punishing  the  guilty,  re- 
warding the  obedient,  using  all  men  and  the 
mightiest  states  as  his  instruments,  and  aim- 
ing only  at  one  thing,  namely,  to  (III.)  make 
holiness,  and  with  it  happiness,  universal ; 
which  grand  aim  will  be  realised  in  a  coming 
age,  when,  inferior  instruments  having  per- 
formed their  part,  the  great  Messish  will 
begin  his  reign  of  piety,  love,  and  peace, 
which  shall  embrace  all  nations  and  extend 
over  endless  ages.  These  three  ideas,  pur- 
sued throughout  the  work  in  union  with  in- 
stances of  partial  retribution,  local  restric- 
tion, nationid  and  political  colouring,  give  to 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  an  ideal  character ; 
so  that  you  have  only  to  strike  out  what  is 
temporary  and  limited,  in  order  to  gain  di- 
vine truth  in  all  the  width  of  its  historical 
import,  and  true  prophecy  in  its  application 
to  Jesus  and  in  its  besring  on  future  ages. 

The  theory,  however,  which  supposes  tltat 
the  second  part  was  composed  during  the 
exile,  is  confuted  by  passages  which  require 
an  earlier  date.  The  effect  of  the  captivity 
was  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people  so 
that  they  put  away  that  idolatry  and  its  abo- 
minations, the  practice  of  which,  especially  as 
exhibited  in  the  century  that  preceded  the 
exile,  was  the  cause  why  they  were  appointed 
of  God  to  undergo  that  calamity.  A  state 
of  aetnal  and  grots  idolatry  is,  then,  charac- 


teristic of  a  period  anterior  to  the  depor- 
tation of  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphnyhn. 
Such  a  state  is  described  as  existing  at  tba 
time  when  these  prophecies  were  uttered,  as 
in  xlviiL,  where  (2)  it  is  implied  that  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  still  standing  entire 
(comp.  Ixvi.  6),  and  in  Iv.  1 — 3 ;  idso  with 
Uie  moral  and  socisl  degeneracy  which  ido» 
latry  produces,  in  Ivii.  Iviii. ;  in  the  last  pas- 
sage, with  a  dear  implication  (2—4)  that 
the  temple  services  were  then  ('this  day') 
actually  proceeding ;  comp.  lix.  The  second 
part,  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  derives  a  unity 
and  a  completeness  Arom  the  subject  Stand- 
ing at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ac- 
tual events,  the  prophet,  enlightened  by  Him 
to  whom  all  things  and  all  times  are  one 
eternal  present,  foresees  and  declares  that 
the  religious  and  moral  depravity  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lived  would  inevitably 
end  in  the  captivity  of  the  nation ;  that  this 
punishment  would  produce  reformation,  re 
formation  torn  aside  the  anger  of  God,  who 
would  restore  his  penitent  people  to  their 
nadve  land,  and  give  them,  in  reward  for 
their  obedience,  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
happmess  such  as  they  had  never  before  expe- 
rieii^ed.  This  is  the  prophetTs  theme.  Bnt 
the  manner  in  which  his  utterances  are  put 
forth  is  as  novel,  vsrious,  lofty,  and  im- 
pressive, as  the  thoughts  themselves  are 
grand.  We  have  hers  to  do,  if  not  with  the 
first  of  prophets,  earUinly  with  the  finest  of 
poets.  Say  these  are  not  real  predictions ; 
you  cannot  deny  that  they  conuin  the 
very  essence  of  true  religion.  Refuse  to 
Isaiah  the  honour  of  being  their  author ; 
you  are  still  obliged  to  reverence  the  mani- 
festations of  a  mind  that  is  not  the  less  great 
for  being  unknown. 

The  prophetic  powers  of  the  writer  are  put 
beyond  a  question,  for  he  describes  a  stats 
of  things  far  greater  than  could  have  en- 
sued firom  any  glorification  of  restored  Juda- 
ism ;  and  we  argue  that  if  the  author  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  so  lookmg  into  the 
future,  he  may  well  also  have  seen  and  fore- 
told the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  empire, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  captive  Hebrews 
by  the  favour  of  Cyrus.  That  Isaish^  did 
predict  such  a  state  of  things  is  obvious. 
In  the  midst  of  glowing  descripdons  of  ths 
coming  glory  of  Israel,  he  interweaves  deels- 
rations  whose  fulfilment  did  take  place,  and 
is  yet  taking  place,  but  which  not  even  s 
propliet  of  the  capdvity  could,  unless  in- 
spired, foresee.  In  brief,  these  deelars- 
tions  amount  to  this,  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  converted  to  God,  and  a  spiritual 
reign  commence  which  wonld  be  a  source  of 
blessedness  to  all  nations,  and  eventnallj 
prove  the  glory  of  Israel  (xli.  I ;  xlii. — sUt. 
1—6;  xlix.  14^26;  11  4— Iv.;  U.  Ixil). 

In  exhibiting  the  spread  of  the  Idogdoin 
of  God  oTsr  the  world,  the  prophet  spssks 
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ef  ft  penonAgv  in  UiriDs  which  find  no  couii' 
lerpart  save  in  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God, 
whom  the  J  ftccorutely  describe,  to  prepare 
for  whose  appearuice  they  must  have  pow- 
erfully wrought,  and  whose  daims  over  our 
own  hearts  they  still  assert    Thus : 

*  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold. 
Mine  elect  in  whom  my  coul  deligbteth ; 
I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him  : 
He  shall  bring  foxth  Judgment  to  the  nstions. 
He  shall  not  cry  nor  raise  his  voioe, 
Nor  cause  it  to  be  heard  in  the  streets. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  bresk, 
And  smokiiig  flax  shall  he  not  quench ; 
He  shall  not  fall  nor  be  discouraged, 
Till  he  hath  established  Judgment  in  the  earth  ; 
And  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.' 

The  Hebraism  of  Isaiah  is  of  a  cha- 
racter most  dissimilar  to  that  developed 
in  *  the  law '  and  the  early  history.  It  still, 
indeed,  haa  Jerusalem  for  its  centre,  but  its 
eircomfeience  is  the  entire  world.  It  rests 
^\  Moses,  but  its  spirit  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  This  widened  Tision, 
whieh  embraces  the  Messiah,  and  the  dis- 
cloaare  of  whose  objects  occasioned  and  sus- 
tained the  expectation  of  his  advent  (xlii. 
1 — 0 ;  zlix.  1 — 6 ;  liii.  Ixi.),  seems  to  us 
inexplicable  if  you  deny  that  it  was  a  natu- 
nl  and  healthful  offshoot  of  Mosaism,  pro- 
duced muler  the  genial  and  fostering  warmth 
of  the  Divine  Mind*  Most  extraordinary 
and  without  a  parallel  would  it  be,  that  the 
development  and  adequate  expression  of  the 
national  ideal  should  have  b€«n  the  work  of 
a  false,  an  unknown,  or  an  inferior  prophet ; 
and  tkat  views  of  God,  of  human  duty  and 
human  good,  which  found  their  archetype 
in  Jesus  Christ,  but  which  the  world  is  not 
yet  civilised  enough  to  receiTC  into  its  heart 
and  life,  should  have  sprung  from  a  mixture 
of  Hebrew  exdnsiveness,  sagacity,  and  spi- 
riloai  hallucination.    Bee  Pbophxt. 

ISLES  (L.  uisttla,  F.  imU,  'an  island'), 
in  the  strict  sense  of  portions  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  water,  is  a  term  which  does  not 
folly  eorre^^nd  with  the  Hebrew  original,  for 
that  aometimes  denotes  a  coast  or  country 
lying  (westwardly)  on  the  sea  shore,  or,  still 
more  vaguely,  a  distant  land  or  remote  west- 
ern districts  (Genesis  x.  d.  Is.  xx.  6 ;  xl.  15. 
Eaekiei  ^rr»iT.  g),  especially  the  coasts  of 
Europe  (Isaiah  xxUi.  2,6;  Ix.  9.  Jer.  ii.  10; 
sxv.  22).  These  islands,  or  western  coast> 
lands,  ai^pear  in  connection  with  Tyre,  since 
from  the  Phosniciana  it  was  that  the  Hebrews 
obtained  the  little  knowledge  they  had  of 
maritime  aflkirs  and  the  maritime  districts 
of  the  West.  Indeed,  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  Western  or  Great  Sea,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  peopled  by  a  Phcenioian  popu- 
lation, vrith  which  the  motfier  cities  on  the 
northern  ooast  of  Palestine  kept  up  a  con- 
stant eommereial  intercourse  (Isaiah  xi.  11 ; 
Izvi.  10.  Exelc  xxvii.  35).  ?nien  it  is  said, 
fai  Esther  x.  1,  that '  Ahasuerus  laid  a  tribute 
upon  dte  land  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,'  the 
writer  meant  by  these  terms  to  represent  the 
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whole  world  as  his  vassals,  though  he  may 
have  had  a  special  reference  to  Sie  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

ISRAEL  (H.  hefghtt  with  God,  or  God:» 
fighter)  is  a  name  given  to  the  patriarch  Jacob 
in  consequence  of  his  wrestling  with  an  angel^ 
termed  e/,  or  god  (Gen.  xxxii.  24, 28 ;  xxxv.  9); 
the  origin  of  which  account  may  have  been  a 
victory  obtained  by  Jacob  over  a  formidable 
opponent  named  el,  whom  the  self-glorifying 
faith  of  later  times  identified  with  a  heavenly 
power  denominated  by  the  same  appellation. 
Or  the  name  *  God's  fighter'  may  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Hebrews  having  in  their 
hands  God's  cause,  in  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land.  Cump.  Numbers  xxi.  14. 
*  Israel,'  however,  became  the  favourite  deno- 
mination of  the  AbrahamidsD,  who  regarded 
it  as  honourable,  and  used  it  themselves  as 
their  national  name.  For  '  Israel,'  some- 
times '  children  of  Israel,'  or  *  house  of  Is- 
rael,' was  emfdoyed  (Exod.  iii.  9.  Deut  vi. 
3,  4.  2  Sam.  xiL  8). 

This  name,  Israel,  was,  on  the  sereranee 
of  the  kingdom  under  Rehobosm,  retained 
by  the  ten  tribes  in  contradistinctiou  to  that 
of  Judah,  the  name  of  the  tribe  which,  with 
Benjamin,  remained  faithful  to  the  national 
institutions.  That  the  national  designation 
should  have  been  held  by  the  revolted  tribes 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  they  were  the  greater  number  and  co- 
vered the  larger  part  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
from  the  predominance  of  the  cultivated 
tribe  of  Judah,  who,  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  might  easily  give  its  own  name  to 
the  southern  kingdom.  On  the  blending 
of  the  tribes  in  one  commonwealth,  which 
took  place  on  the  return  from  captivity  in 
Assyria, '  Israel '  ceased,  except  historically, 
to  bis  a  distinctive  appellation  (Luke  i.  80). 

In  the  establishment  of  a  separate  king- 
dom under  Rehoboam,  Israel  gained  the 
lai^er  portion  both  of  men  and -territory. 
Jerusalem  and  the  province  of  Edom  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Jndah ;  four- fifths  of  the  country 
and  the  sovereignty  over  Moab  belonged  to 
Israel.  Jerusalem  was  hemmed  in  very  closely 
by  the  alienated  population.  In  the  pass  of 
Oophna  its  last  town  was  Gebs,  only  six 
miles  distant  On  the  eastern  road  also, 
Jericho,  eighteen  miles  off,  was  Israelitish 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  15).  In  fact,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  would  have  ^tood  alone  but  that  it 
commanded  some  of  the  Benjamite  townst 
The  barrier  between  tlie  two  kingdoms  was 
Mount  Ephraim. 

'  Israel,'  as  denoting  the  land  orcnpied  by 
the  ten  revolted  tribes,  may  be  described  as 
being  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Meditcrrani^an, 
whose  boundaries  were  on  tlie  north,  Leba- 
non ;  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 
south-west,  Philistia ;  on  the  south-east,  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
river  Amon;  and  on  the  cost,  the  Arabian 
desert    lu  capital  was  Samaria.    The  Ling- 
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dam  ^  Isntel  irai  rulrd  ■ucceisiTclj  bf 
tw£utj  kings  [lariog  *  period  of  abom  SftO 
j'tri,  b«iug  M  list  ilesu-ojeil  bj  tha  Assj- 
riiui,  fir.  7^0  A.  C,  in  coaicqaeaca  ol  llie 
sina,  cbiefli  iLa  itloliuy,  of  Uia  anion  (d 
Kii.g,XTii.a:J). 

1  lALY,  pulled  bj  Ui<  Oreaki  Huaparii,  or 
(ha  Wealcrn  Lantl,  »  il  lnj  lo  Iha  weal  of 
Oiepca,  probililj  Ibe  Hebrew  Kiltim  (GtD. 
I.  i),  ot  Cliiliiin  (Xiiuib.  Mir.  31).  a  rr^i^ 
M  peniasrila  iii  (lie  uortb-weat  ot  tlia  Medi- 
Wrnueiu  ^en,  «>9  divided  into,  I,  Upper  or 
Nuribcra  lul;,  oi  Odlia  Cisalpina  aad  Li. 
giiria;  i.  Jliildla  llaly,  or  llalf  Proper,  com- 
prisiug  Etraria,  Uiubria,  PiccDum,  Sam. 
nimu,  Lnliiim,  aud  Campania;  U,  Lower 
iMlj,  or  Jlajaa  Oracia,  wbicb  oouaisud  of 
Lueaiiia.  Bniliiuin,  Calabria,  and  Apulia. 

Alreaiij  at  tbe  da;  of  Pentecaii  ippsared 
in  Jeriiaaleiu  '  ainug'^rH  from  Romet'  the 
eapilalof  lla'T  (Acls  il.  10),ibe«ing  lliat  in 
tlie  Uien  lueiiopolia  ot  iba  norld  litd  b«en 
made  a  prenaniiDD  for  ibe  gogpcl,  wbicli 
vai  af[ern»nls  iiicresHriill;  proclaimed  and 
ealablisbed  tbere  cbiefly  If  tba  apoalle  lo  Ibe 
Genliles  ^AoM  iTiii.Sj  urii.  urui.  Ueb. 
^il.  -21). 

IT 
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aon  ot  Ileco.t.  liiirx)  is  mentioned  in  eoo- 
nenioii  wiLb  Trieboiiiiii  (Luka  iii.  1).  and 
la  benee  Id  b«  looked  for  iu  (he  n'>rlb-fait- 
«ra  pan  ot  Prrea.  Iu  1  Cbn>n.T.10,ire  flnd 
>  iribe  of  Aruli,  called  Jetni  {comp.  1  Cbrou. 
i.  81,  aud  Qcneaia  iit.  13),  belonging  to  lh« 
Hagariics.  •iIidid  Reobeu,  Gad,  aud  tlie  half 
-  "  sKb,  Bubdued  and  eipelted. 
iial;  Ibe  root  of  Iinma.  We 
III  tliat  il  laj  in  Ibe   region 


lrib«  of  Uas 


and  Auranitis.  wbioh  also  were  nadet  Phi- 
lip's goTemnieat.  Tbe  name  baa  no(  in 
modem  limea  been  discorered,  ao  tlial  wa 
can  giie  onlj  (liis  general  reference  for  (lis 
localiiT,  wbicb  tbe  ancieou  describe  as  a 
bigli  land  t:i\l  ot  clefts  and  caiems. 

IVORV,  eorreellj  giTen  in  tbe  Hebrew  as 
l«Ik,  or  (lipAmiii'  utih,  waa  knowu  (o  tha 
Hebrews  long  before  Ihej  were  familiar  with 
tbe  animal  itself,  wbicb,  springing  hrom  In- 
dia, paaied  throngb  Persia  and  Wes(ern  Asia 
into  llie  mqis  western  puu  of  the  world, 
(}iougb  elepbanu  of  a  klad  inferior  to  (hose 
in  India  eiialed  in  Africa  t(  verj  earlj  pe- 
riods. Il  does  not  ajipear  that  elepbtnta 
were  well  known  to  Ibe  Jews  till,  in  ibe  lima 
of  tbe  Useuabees,  Ihej  bad  to  meet  tbem 
in  llie  fietd  of  battle.  iTorj  seems  to  hare 
orlginalljr  come  lo  (ha  Israelites  from  tbe 
PhceniciaDB,  who  Imported  prodncts  of  Indik 
and  diatiibated  them  over  ihs  weet  (Eseklel 
uTii.iaj.  SomeideamaTbe  tunoed  of  (be 
Ininrj  of  the  Fhanieiana  fron)  tbe  nlatemenl 
— even  it  confined  to  oierlajing,  and  (hit 
oolj  in  case  of  pleunienasela — that  they 
need  Itotj  for  (be  benchea  of  their  ahipa 
(U).  As  in  Egjpt,  ao  in  Palealine,  iiotj  waa 
employed  for  decorating,  chieBj  by  iulajing, 
chairs,  eoncbes,  and  other  pieces  ot  tkiniidue 
(I  Kings  a.  IB.    Amos  vi.  i),  Ihongh  aome- 

en(ire  edifices  (I  Kings  uii.  30.  Amos  iii. 
13.  Psalms  ilT.  8).  Domestic  ntansits  and 
Images  ot  idols  also  were  by  the  ancienU 
made  ot  iTOiy.  Comp.  Rev.  iriii.  12.  Solo- 
mon himeelf  imported  iTory  with  gold,  ailrer, 
apes,  and  peacocks.  This  cat  exhibits  ani- 
eles  or  the  kind,  being  a  part  ot  tha  Iribnte 
paid  by  ths  Eiliiopians,  as  depioted  on  a 
lemple  in  Nubia. 
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JABE8H  (H.  irynea),  Bometiines  called 
Jttbeah-gilead,  a  considerable  city  (not  to  be 
confoonded  with  Jabez  in  Jndah,  1  CUron. 
ii  55)  lying  in  the  north  of  Gad,  or  the 
aonth-west  of  Manasseh,  in  Gilead,  beyond 
the  Jordan  (Jodg.  zzL  8,  teq.  1  Sam.  xi.  1. 
2  Sam.  iL  4),  identified  with  the  modem 
Wadj  Jabes,  which,  lying  to  the  sonth- 
eaat  of  Beisan  (Bethshan,  or  Scythopolis), 
■ends  its  waters  from  the  east  into  the  Jor- 
dan,  some  miles  below  the  southern  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

JABBOK  (H.  evaeuation),  a  river  on  the 
cast  of  Jordan,  which  rises  in  the  high  lands 
of  Bashan,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  oppo* 
site  Sichem.  It  is  small,  bat  has  water  in 
summer.  The  upper  Jabbok,  the  Nahr  Am- 
man, formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Ammonites  (Numb.  xzi.  24.  Deot  iii  16). 
The  lower  Jabbok  was  the  northern  bound- 
ary  of  the  Amorite  kingdom  of  Sihon.  The 
Jabbok  divided  the  high  land  of  Gilead  be- 
tween Gad  and  Manasseh.  It  is  now  called 
Wady  Zerka.     Comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  22. 

JABiN  (U.  he  that  buildi),  a  Canaanitish 
king  of  Hazor,  in  Galilee,  who  at  the  inva- 
sion of  tlie  Israelites  effected  a  confederacy 
against  tliem,  and  was  beaten  by  Joshua 
(Joshua  xi.  1,  le^.).  The  some  name  was 
bome  by  a  successor  of  the  preceding,  who, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  held  the  Israelites 
in  subjection  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  his  general,  Sisera,  was  slain  by  Barak 
and  the  heroine  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  1,  uq.). 

JACINTH,  or  Hyocmth,  in  Hebrew  leh- 
Aewtj  called  in  the  common  version  li^ure, 
from  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  (Exod. 
zxviii.  19.  Revel,  xxi.  20),  is  a  transpareut 
red  stone,  with  a  tendency  to  yellow  and 
brown,  less  valued  now  than  of  old. 

JACOB  (H.  he  that  supplanti;  A.M.  3344, 
A.G.  2204,  V.  1836),  one  of  the  three  great 
patriarchs  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  xxiL  18)  ;  a 
piomise  of  which  we  of  these  days  have  seen, 
and  are  more  and  more  fully  seeing,  the  gra- 
dual fulfilment  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  Rebekoh,  and  twin -brother  of  the  elder- 
bom  Esau,  whose  heel  in  the  birth  he  took 
hold  of,  and  so  received  the  name  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  XXV.  21—26).  The  quiet,  domestic 
eharaeter  of  the  latter  mode  him  the  darluig 
of  his  mother,  who,  unhappily  misleading 
him,  through  false  kindness,  aided  him  to 
proeore  his  brother's  privileges  as  the  first- 
bom,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  hatred  between 
her  two  sons,  and  great  and  lasting  trouble  to 
her  favourite.  Having  reason  to  think  that 
her  eon's  safety  demanded  flight,  she  led  her 
hoaband  to  send  Jacob  to  Haran,  their  natite 


land,  in  order  to  choose  a  wife  of  his  own 
kindred  (xxvii).  While  on  his  way,  Jacob  had 
a  remarkable  dream,  and  received  of  God  a 
promise  of  great  wealth  and  honour;  which 
induced  him  to  set  up  a  monument  of  stones, 
on  which  he  poured  oil  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  9),  in 
commemoration  of  the  Divine  condescension 
(xxviii.).  Arrived  in  Hai'an,  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  his  maternal  uncle,  Labau,  whom, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  couuiry,  he 
served  seven  years  for  Ihe  hand  of  the  fair 
Bachel,  but  was  deceiifally  made  the  hus- 
band of  the  ill-favoured  Leah.  Another  seven 
years'  service  made  Bachel  his  wife.  By 
the  two,  and  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  their  hand- 
maids, Jacob  had  twelve  sons  and  one  tl sligh- 
ter (xxix.  XXX.  1 — 24 ;  xxxv.  16,  ieq.).  Mean- 
while, Jacob  formed  with  Laban  au  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  acquired  large  posses- 
sions, employing  means  the  cbaracier  of 
which  may  not  be  without  parallels,  but 
which,  whether  found  in  modern  or  iu  an- 
cient times,  Christian  morality  condemns 
(XXX.).  The  relations  between  Jacob  and 
his  uncle,  which  had  for  some  time  been  of 
an  unpleasant  kind,  this  transaction  seri- 
ously troubled  and  darkened,  so  that,  a  sepa- 
ration becoming  desirable,  Jacob,  after  twenty 
years*  service,  proceeded  to  return  into  Ca- 
naan with  his  wives,  children,  and  cattle. 
Obliged  to  steal  away,  he  was  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  Laban  in  Gilead,  where,  after 
disputes  of  a  threatening  nature,  the  uncle 
and  nephew  came  to  terms  of  peace  (xxxi.). 
Besuming  his  journey,  Jacob,  having  bad 
an  extraordinary  interview  with  God  (see 
Israel),  was  alarmed  by  finding  on  the  road 
before  him  his  brother  Esau,  whose  wrath 
he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  took  steps  for 
conciliating.  Such  measures  were  not  ne- 
cessary. Generous  in  his  nature,  Esau  came 
to  welcome,  not  assail  Jacob,  to  whom  he 
showed  brotherly  love  and  offered  a  guard 
for  his  protection  (xxxii.  xxxiii.).  On  leav- 
ing his  Bedouin  brother,  Jacob,  still  jour- 
neying towards  the  south-west,  at  length  ar- 
rived in  Canaan,  coming  to  '  Shalem,  a  city 
of  Schechem'  (18),  where  he  erected  on 
altar,  which  he  called  £l-elohe-Israel,  God, 
the  Cod  if  Israel.  From  this  place  he  went 
southwardly  to  Bethel,  where  he  built  ano- 
ther altar,  which  he  denominated  El-betb-el, 
God  of  Bethel,  or  of  God's  house.  Travel- 
ling hence,  he  lost  in  childbirth,  at  Epbratah 
(Bethlehem),  Bachel,  whom  having  buried 
in  the  way,  he  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave. 
At  last,  he  reached  Hebron  and  rejoined  his 
father,  whose  death  brought  once  more  toge- 
ther Jacob  and  Esau,  who,  having  united  in 
the  obsequies  of  their  parent,  separated  ap- 
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parently  for  ever  (xxxtI.  6 — 8).  While  Esaa 
xepaired  to  Mount  Seir,  Edom,  Jacob  settled 
in  Canaan,  where  he  had  to  bewail  the  appa- 
rent loss  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  (xxxyii.)» 
whom,  however,  compelled  by  famine  to  send 
for  com  into  Egypt,  he  fonnd  Uiere  in  the 
office  of  grand  vixier,  and  to  whom  he  on 
invitation  went  down.  Here  he  lived  many 
years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly 
good,  in  the  district  of  Goshen,  expressly 
chosen  as  the  best  fitted  for  the  abode  of 
himself  and  his  family  (xxxix. — xlvii.).  Ar- 
rived at  the  advanced  age  of  147  years,  Jacob 
felt  the  approach  of  death.  He  therefore 
called  his  sous  around  him,  and,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  father  and  the  prophetic  eye 
of  a  sage,  pronounced  on  them  oharaoteristio 
blessings  and  died.  According  to  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  firom  Joseph,  his  dead 
body,  having,  in  agreement  with  Egyptian 
usage,  been  embalmed,  was  conveyed  into 
Canaan,and  interred  at  Hebron  (xlviii. — ^1.). 
Thus  was  preserved  a  memorial  of  the  promise 
made  by  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  him- 
self, that  the  laud  of  Canaan  should  belong 
to  their  race ;  and  thus,  even  in  deat)i,  was 
the  right  of  possession  illustrated,  and  ao- 
tual  possession  in  some  sort  taken. 

Jacob  is  one  of  those  passive  characters 
that  are  constantly  under  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances, from  which,  receiving  an  im- 
press, they  prove  good  or  bad  according  to 
events.  Thus  we  find  him  all  his  life  sub- 
ject to  outward  influences,  without  possess- 
ing the  internal  power  necessary  to  subdue 
them  to  his  will.  Under  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  and  living  tranquilly  in  her  tent,  he 
reciprocates  the  love  which  he  excites  in  her 
and  her  household ;  but,  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure  of  her  stronger  will,  he  commits  a  mis- 
deed that  proves  the  first  of  a  series  of  bad 
or  unhappy  actions,  in  which  he  is  carried 
along  in  life,  now  flying  from  his  in- 
jured brother,  nf>w,  through  his  own  evil 
conscience,  mistrusting  that  brothei^s  gene- 
rosity ;  serving  his  uncle  during  his  prime, 
and  gaining  advantage  over  and  fivedom 
from  him  only  by  the  cunning  which  is 
the  characteristic  resource  of  weakness ; 
till,  yielding  to  the  imperious  demands 
of  hunger,  he  forms  a  connection  with  a 
foreign  land,  into  which  he  is  at  length  in- 
voluntarily led,  and  where  he  terminates  his 
days  in  a  state  of  prosperous  dependence. 
Had  he  possessed  more  internal  power,  he 
would  hardly  have  done  his  mother's  evil 
bidding,  or  been  necessitated  to  lean  on  the 
unsafe  staff  of  Egyptian  munificence. 

JACOB'S  WELL  was,  in  the  days  of  our 
Ix)rd,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Schechera,  not  far  trom  the  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  dug  by  the  patriarch 
whose  name  it  bore  (John  iv.  6, 12).  There 
eao  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that,  like  other  no- 
mads, Jacob,  when  in  these  parts,  was  com- 


pelled to  dig  wells  for  watering  his  ^attto 
(Genesis  xxxiii.  18 ;  xxxvii.  12),  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  such  a  fact  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  well 
which  now  bears  the  patriarch's  name  is 
that  which  bore  it  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  gospel;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  contrary,  and  the  local  tradition  Is  not 
to  be  contemned. 

JAEL  (H.  a  kid),  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  between  whose  house  and  the  king 
of  Hasor  relations  of  amity  existed.  Avail- 
ing herself  of  these,  Jael  invited  Sisera,  ge- 
neral of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  to  accept  the 
shelter  of  her  roof  when,  being  defeated,  that 
soldier  was  flying  for  his  life.  He  accepted 
the  asylum,  was  kindly  treated,  and  then, 
while  asleep,  was  slain  by  his  hostess  (Judg. 
iv.  7,  ieq.).  The  deed  is  highly  praised  (v. 
24) ;  whence  we  may  learn  that  it  is  no  less 
for  warning  and  avoidance  than  imitation 
that  the  Christian  must  study  narratives 
found  in  the  Scriptures. 

JAIB  (H.  light ;  A.  M.  3941,  A.  0.  1607, 
y.  1451),  a  Gileadite,  one  of  the  Hebrew 
Shophetim,  or  Judges,  who  ruled  Israel 
for  two-and-twenty  years.  His  private  pro- 
perty was  large,  for  he  possessed  in  his  na- 
tive district  thirty  towns;  so  that  to  each 
of  his  thirty  sons,  whose  dignity  was  such 
that  they  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts,  he  gave 
one  of  Uiese  places,  which,  after  him,  were 
named  Havoth-jair,  Jair^s  villages  (Judg.  z. 
8 — 0.     Comp.  1  Kings  iv.  IS). 

JAIBUS,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose 
daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life;  in  doing 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  an  intimation  of 
his  doctrine  that  death  is  properly  but  a 
sleep,  in  the  words, '  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth'  (Matt  ix.   Mark  v.  Luke  viiL). 

JAMES  (the  Elder),  in  the  original  the 
same  name  as  Jacob,  is  a  name  borne  in 
the  New  Testament  by  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  son  of  the  Galilean  Zebedee  and 
Salome,  and  brother  of  the  apostle  John,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he,  while  pursuing 
his  business  as  a  fisherman,  was  called  to 
the  high  office  of  being  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt  iv.  21, 22 ;  x.  2.  Mark  L 19, 20. 
Luke  V.  10 ;  vL  14).  The  two,  with  Peter, 
were  admitted  into  the  special  confidence  of 
the  Lord  (Mark  v.  87 ;  xiii.  8.  Luke  viii. 
51)  ;  so  that  James  was  present  at  his  trans- 
figuration (Matt  xvii.  I)  and  at  his  humili- 
ation in  the  garden  (Matt  zxvL  87),  a  privi- 
lege  which  may  have  been  the  occasion  why 
their  mother  preferred  a  petition  for  their  pre- 
eminence (Matt  XX.  21 ).  James  and  John 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  for  energy 
of  character,  which,  while  yet  unrestrained  by 
the  mild  and  loving  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
broke  out  on  one  occasion  into  a  request 
that  Jesus  would  smite  with  lightning  an 
inhospitable  village  of  Samaritans  (Luke  ix. 
52),  on  which  account  it  probably  was  that 
they  received  from  their  Master  the  name  of 


•jQM  of  tbondet,"  or  Bomcrgu  (Mark  lit     of  in  lei,  2,  muat  b*  uiolher  penon,  and  it 
17).     The  WtiTity  which   Junei  diipUjed     probably  Junes  Ihg  Leei,  ton  of  Alphani, 
daring  th«  lifetime  of  Jeaaa  ippean  lo  hara     and  brolhei  of  Ihe  Lord  (John  riL  6  refers 
been   ranumid   »fter  tha  »»c*n»ion,  for  ha     to  an  earlier  parjod)      Thia  aminent  penon 
wu  mada  an  object  of  the  wrath  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  who,  A.  D.  43,  caaaed  him  to  be 
beheaded  (Acta  ziL  1,  2).     Tliua,  ia  fulfil- 
Bent  of  the  worda  of  Cbrial,did  Jamea  drink 
of  his  Haatar'a  cup  (Maltha*  IX.  20—33. 
JSvk  I.  39 — 16). 

The  familj  to  which  Janwa  and  John  be- 
longed poisaaaed  some  properlj,  being,  aa 
woDid  appear,  the  joint  owner  of  a  flsbing 
barque  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  in  the  work- 
ing of  wbieh  thej  emplored  hired  lervmita 
(Uvk  i.  20.   Luke  t.  10/ 


va  Snd  Id  Aola  x*.  IS,  wf.;  xd.  IS,  itg- 

Oal.  ij.  g,  13,  where  be  appeara  aa  hi^  bi 

oflire   in   the   church    at  Jemaalem  ;    ant) 

afler  the  death  of  Jamea   the   Elder,  be 

■eemg  to  hare  been  simplj  lenned  Jamea 

(1Coi.it.  T).    Biaallltnce  with  Jeane  and 

bis  own  character  combined  to  raue  nlm  to 

tbe  dignity  he  held.      The  inSuence  wbieh 

*n*ned  ha  employed  for  the  forlherance  of 

hia  Jewiah  Tiewa  of  the  gospel,  and  ao  wai 

brnnght  into  eollieion  with  Oie  apoitle  Panl. 

According  to  Josephna  (A.~Uq.  n.  B,  1),  he 

J«HSa  TBI  iLBBB.  ,„  ,toned  to  death,  at  the  lij^igation  of  the 

JAMES,  diitjogniahed  from  the  fonner  a*     high-prieat  Ananiu,  dr.  62  A.  D. 

*  the  Leaa '  (Hark  it.  40),  or  '  aon  of  Al-         The  paaaage  in  Joiephua  ia  bo  important 

phcni,'  WH  also  probably  an  apoatle  (Halt,      an  indirect  eonSrmation  of  the  goapel  his- 

1.  3.  Hark  iii.  18.  Lnkc  tL  15.  Acta  i.  13).      lory,  that  we  sbaU  aet  down  Ihe  hiatorian'i 

Alpbma  i*  a  Greciied  form  of  Ihe  Aramaic      words:— 'Ananna'  (orAnaniaa)  'aaaerobled 

Cleopbas.CIeopaa,  orKlopaa(jD)iDiii.20).      the  Sanhedrim  otjndgea,and  bra aght  before 

Hence  Jamea  the  Leis  was  ion  of  Hary,  tha      lliem  tha  brother  of  Jeans  who  wu  oalled 

•iiter  of  Chrial'a  mother   (John  zii.  25.     Christ,  hia  name  was  Jsmea,  and  some  of 

Hark  xrk  1.   Luke  xiir.  10),  and  Jamea     hii  eompiniona.    And  when  he  bad  made 

and  Jeana  were  aiitera*  aona,  or  consini ;  on     an  accasation  against  them,  aa  breaker*  of 

*hieh  Boooonl,  with  a  latilnda  not  nuknown      the  law,  he  delivered  them  to  be  atoned.' 

io  the  flebrew,  Jamea  ia  called  ■  the  Lord'a        JAMES,  THE  EPISTLE  OF,  written  by 

brother'  (Oal.  i.  19 ;  eomp.  John  rii.  3.    1      Jamea,  ■  a  aerraut  of  Qod  and  of  (he  Lord 

Cor.  ii.  5.    Matthew  liiL  99.    Mark  vi.  3).     Jeana  Cbriat,'  probably  James  the  Less,  ia 

From  the  puaage  in  Oalatiana,  it  appean      termed  a  catholic  or  general  epistle,  bacauae 

(hat  Jamea  the  Leaa  held  a  prominenl  sla-     addressed  notlo  ■  particular  commnuity,  but 

titiQ  in  tbe  church  at  Jernaalem;  and  Acta      to  Christian  conTcrta  from  Jndtlsm,  of  the 

*a.  IT  ahowa  ns  ■  penon  of  diatioetion  in      Iwelre  tribai,  that  ia,  of  the  great  body  of 

tb*  Mfne  eomnimity  bearing  Iha  name  of    the  Hebrew  nation,  acattered  abroad  or  liTim 

Jama*,  who,  a*  James  Ihe  Elder  is  spoken     in  lieathen  and  foreign  lands. 
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The  epistle,  whieh  mntk  have  been  written 
before  A.  D.  02,  when  its  snthor  was  put  to 
death,  appeared  in  a  period  of  trial  and  per- 
secution which  caosed  men  to  wayer  in  tfieir 
fidelity,  and  occasioned  many  sadden  alter- 
nations of  condition  (i.  2 — 12 ;  r.  10),  and 
when  it  was  expected  Uiat  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  drew  nigh  (t.  7 — ^9).  False  views  of 
the  origin  of  temptations  (i.  13)  and  of  the 
justifying  efficacy  cf  faith  (ii.  14 — 26),  as 
well  as  general  improprieties  of  conduct  (ii 
1;  iii.  1;  !▼.  1),  so  prevailed,  that  James 
considered  it  his  duty  to  pen  this  letter.  The 
passage  relating  to  faith  and  works  (ii.  14 — 
26)  is  of  special  importance  as  marking  the 
contrast  held  to  have  existed  between  this 
pillar  of  the  church  (Gal.  ii.  9)  and  repre- 
pentatiTe  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Christians, 
and  the  apostle  Paul,  whose  views  on  justi*- 
iicatlou  by  faith  (Gal.  ii.  10)  it  may  appear 
designed  to  withstand.  The  piece,  however, 
in  a  striking  proof  that  speculative  opinions, 
however  imi)ortant  in  themselves,  cannot 
suppress  in  the  Christian's  heart  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  divine  reUgion  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  for  the  letter  is  replete  with 
the  wisdom,  gentleness,  love,  and  goodness 
of  the  gospel.  After  the  usual  greeting,  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  topic,  temptation,  which, 
as  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  was  up- 
permost  in  his  mind  (i.  2 — 14).  Referring 
t\il  to  man's  lusts,  he  ascribes  good  to  Ood, 
who  had  bronght  forth  Christians  as  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  of  his  new  creation,  and  they 
ouffht,  in  consequence,  to  be  geutle  and  ex 
cellent.  Hence  arise  an  exhortation  against 
prevalent  vices,  and  a  brief,  but  fine  and 
true  description  of  religion  (14 — 27).  Hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  needy,  the  writer  is  led 
by  association  of  ideas  to  warn  his  readers 
against  that  unchristian  partiality  which  neg- 
lects tlie  humble  to  show  honour  to  the  great. 
This  disregard  to  the  poor  was  the  more 
inconsistent,  because  Christians  themselves 
had  suffered  from  the  injnsiice  of  rich  hea- 
then men ;  and  the  duly  of  maintaining  eqnal 
affections  is  urged  by  tlie  cousideratiou  that 
a  law  is  equally  broken  whetlier  transgressed 
in  one  point  or  many  (ii.  1 — 1*^).  The  nnbro- 
therly  spirit  arose,  according  lothe  sequence 
of  (lie  apostle's  thoughts,  from  erroneoas 
notions  respecting  faith,  as  if  mere  belief 
had  a  saving  power  (12 — ^26).  This  religion 
of  the  head  had  also  occasioned  a  despotic 
iDftnoer  of  acting,  accompanied  by  an  uugo- 
verned  tongue,  whose  transgressions  are  re- 
proved, as  well  as  its  natural  effects,  *  bitter 
euvying  and  strife ;'  and  a  picture  is  by  im* 
plication  drawn  of  the  state  of  Christians, 
which  proves  that  writers  who  paint  the  ear- 
liest days  of  Christianity  as  morally  all  sun- 
shine, borrow  largely  fh>m  their  own  imagi- 
nations. The  reproof  is  terminated  by  a 
beantiful  description  of  *  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above'  (iii.).  Reverting  to  the  same 
topie,  doubtless  from  a  conviction   of  its 


undent  importance,  James  deseribes  the  tni# 
origin  of  prevalent  wars  and  fightings,  and 
severely  reproves  the  vices  of  cnpiditj  and 
sensnallty.  EtU- speaking  is  condenmed« 
and  an  irreligious  trusting  in  time  to  come, 
which  was  the  more  blameworthy  because 
the  Lord  was  about  to  make  his  second  ad- 
vent (iv.).  Then  follow  eharges  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  against  rich  men,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  think  Christians  could  have 
rendered  themselves  liable  to,  and  which  may 
refer  to  heathens,  the  ratlier  because,  in  v.  7, 
the  writer  seems  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
his  first  address,  exhorting  his  '  brethren'  to 
be  *  patient  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord ' 
(7 — 11).  Evils  which  appear  to  have  arisen 
from  the  eontrary  practice,  probably  since  ju- 
dicial oaths  before  heatlien  tribunals  (eomp. 
ii.  6)  involved  the  invocation  of  idols,  io- 
dneed  the  writer  altogether  to  prohibit  swear- 
ing. Then  follow  directions  of  a  practical 
nature,  which  bring  remarks  on  the  efficacy 
of  heartfelt  prayer  and  the  greatness  of  that 
work  which  is  performed  iu  the  conversion 
of  sinners. 

If  the  epistle  terminates  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, the  fact  is  only  in  keeping  witli  its 
general  character,  in  which,  altliough  a  train 
of  thought  may  with  care  be  traced,  tliers 
are  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  observances 
and  tokens  of  orderly  arrangement.  The 
piece  is  unartistio,  a  production  of  pietv 
rather  than  literature,  yet  containing  pas- 
sages of  high  literary  merit  (i.  17,  27 ;  ii. 
17— 26;  Iii.). 

The  epistle  shows  that  at  the  very  early  x 
period  to  which  it  refers,  an  organisation 
already  existed  in  the  Christian  church  by 
which  each  community  was  governed.  Thus 
the  brethren  met  in  their  assemblies,  which 
were  opeu  to  the  public  (ii.  2),  and  which 
were  obviously  a  copy  of  tlie  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, this  very  word  being  nsed.  These 
cinirches  were  presided  over  by  elders,  whose 
duly  it  was,'  to  visit  the  sick  (i.  27),  and, 
having  prayed  over  them,  to  anoint  them 
with  oil  and  pronounce  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins  (v.  15).  The  members  succoured 
ench  other  in  want,  and,  confessing  to  one 
another  their  sins,  afforded  the  aid  of  mutual 
advice  and  prayer  (16).  They  also  employed 
themselves  in  endeavours  to  convert  sinners 
(19,  20). 

The  existence  in  this  epistle  and  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  (Oalatians  i.  7 
—9;  ii.  4—9,  11—14)  of  evidence  that  the 
earliest  expounders  and  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity were  not  in  all  points  agreed,  affonls 
an  assurance  of  the  good  faith  which  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides  in  the  Christian  ehurch  * 
for  had  impostiure  had  any  part  in  the  fabrica- 
tion or  modification  of  our  saored  writings, 
these  sig^s  of  disagreement  would  have  b^n 
carefhlly  erased.  The  same  divergences  preve 
that  the  books  must  have  come  mto  exisl- 
ence  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  after 
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which  professors  began  to  regard  diTersity  x.  2 — 4.    Isaiah  IzTi.  19.    Ezekiel  xxriL 

of  opinion  as  a  great  eTil,  to  treat  deyiations  13). 

from  established  opinions  as  heresies,  and  to  JAZER  (H.  he  that  helps)t  a  eity  in  Persa, 

excommunicate  their  authors.     True  Chris-  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  1).     Its 

tian  toleration  scarcely  aorriyed  the  apos-  position  is  not  well  known,  but  it  has  been 

tolic  age.  sought  somewhat  south  of  Babbath  Ammon, 

JANNES  and  JAMBBES  are  in  2  Tim.  and  identilied  with  Wady  Sir,  whose  water 

iii.  8  mentioned  as  the  Egyptian  magicians  flows  into  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho.    At 

who  withstood  Moses  (Exod.  vii.  11,  22),  that  place  are  some  small  pools,  which  are 

who,   howerer,  appear  to  have  been  more  thought  to  be  the  sea  of  Jazcr  mentioned  in 

than  two.    Tills  disagreement,  and  the  simi-  Jer.  xlviii.  32 ;  for  sea,  in  Biblical  language, 

larity  of  the  two  names  (cump.  Goo   and  often  means  only  a  sheet  of  water. 

Haooo),  give  reason  to  think  that  we  have  JKALOUS  (F.  jaloux,  from  a  Greek  root 

here  a  relic  and  a  trace  of  a  Jewish  tradition  sigoifying  to  'be  hot'),  a  heated   state  of 

which  prevailed  on  the  subject  in  the  first  mind  arising  from  the  possession  by  another 

century.  of  what  belongs  to  yourself.     The  term  is 

JAPIIETH.     See  Ditibiok.  nscd  of  God  as  strongly  descriptlTC  of  his 

JABEB,  called  in  Hos.  t.  13 ;  z.  6,  '  king  abhorrence  of  idols,  which  reoeired  the  ho- 

Jareb,'  or  the  '  king  of  Jareb,'  neither  of  nour  due  to  Him  only  (Exodus  xx.  6 ;  comp. 

which  is  known  in  history.    The  word  is  Is.  xlii.  8.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  58). 

probably  an  epithet  describing  the  ruler  of  JEABIM  signifies  wood  (Josh.  xv.  10). 

Aftsyria,  as  '  the  hostile '  or  '  the  great  king.'  Mount  Jearim  (Har-jearim,  that  is,  Wood- 

Cooip.  2  Kings  xriii.  19.  mount)  was  the  name  of  a  small  hilly  ridge, 

JARMUTU,  a  city  in  Judah  (Joshua  xt.  along  which  ran  the  boundary  of  JndiiJi, 
35),  which,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Israel-  westward  from  Jerusalem.  A  neighbouring 
ites,  was  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king  (x.  town  was  hence  called  Kiijath -jearim  (9). 
3;  xiL  11).  It  now  lies  in  ruins,  under  the  JEBUS  (H.  which  treadt  under  foot),  the 
name  of  Jarmuk,  about  twenty  miles  south-  ancestor  of  the  Jebusites,  a  clan  of  Canaan- 
west  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  direction  of  ites  (Gen.  x.  16)  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Gaza.  Hebrew   invasion,  were    settled  on  Mount 

JASHOBEAM,  BonofHachmon(IChron.  Judah,  or  Ephraim  (Joshua  ix.  1.    Numb. 

xi.  11),  called  also  Tachmon  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  xiii.29),  being  under  a  monarchical  govem- 

8),  one  of  Davld^s  heroes ;  the  chief  of  three  ment  (Josh.  x.  1, 23),  whom  Joshua  defeated 

who  appear  to  hare  fought  together  in  a  (xi.  xxiv.  11),  but  could  not  capture  their 

chariot,  or  on  foot,  a  manner  of  fighting  pre-  stronghold,  which  was  afterwards  called  Je- 

Talent  among  tlie  Hebrews.  rusalem  (see  the  article;  xt.  8,  63),  where, 

JASON  is  properly  a  Greek  name  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Jebusites  are 

from  the  time  when  Greek  influences  made  found  predominant  (Judg.  xix.  11),  though 

themselyes  felt  among  the  Jews,  individuals  some   Israelites   seem  to  have  obtained  a 

of  that  nation  were  led  to  adopt  (from  Jews,  footing  in  the  place  (i.  21;  comp.  iii.  5), 

or  Jotftua),  according  to  a  custom  which  pre-  which  was   conquered   by  David,  together 

vailed  of  borrowing  from  the  Greeks  names  witli  Zion,  its  chief  bulwark  (2  Sam.  v.  6, 

aimUar  in  sound  to  their  own  native  Hebrew  sc9.)»  but  the  Jebusite  population  were  not 

appellations — a  practice  which  has  something  exterminated  (xxiv.  16).     The  remnant  of 

resembling  it  in  the  practice  of  modem  Is-  them  was  made   tributary  by  Solomon   (1 

raclites,  as  Braham  instead  of  ilbraham.  The  Kings  ix.  20,  uq.).  Jebusites  are  mentioned 

name,  which  occurs  thrice  in  the  books  of  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ix.  1). 

Maccabees,  is  found  in  Bom.  xvi.  21  as  a  JEDUTHUN  (H.  who  gives  fraiie),  a  Le- 

kinsman  of  Paul.     This  relationship  may  vite  appointed  by  David,  after  the  ark  had 

explain  Uie  fact  that  in  Thessalonica  Paul  is  been  brought  to  Zion,  to  aid  with  music  and 

found  a  guest  of  Jason  (Acts  xvii.  5).  song  in  conducting  divine  worship  (1  Chron. 

JASPEB  (from  a  Hebrew  word  of  similar  xvi.  41, 42).   He  was  aided  by  his  sons,  who 

form),  an  opaque,  many-coloured  stone,  of  prophesied  with  a  harp  to  give  thanks  and 

the  species  quartz,  which  was  in  oommon  to  praise  God  (xxv.  3 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  t. 

use  among  the  ancients  for  ornament   Pliny  12).    Hence  there  arose  a  family  or  race  of 

remarks  of  it,  that  though  surpassed  by  many,  singers,  who,  either  from  lineage  or  profes- 

it  retains  the   glory  of  being  very  ancient  8ion,weretennedson8of  Jeduthun  (2Chrou. 

(Exod.  xxviiL  20.    Ezek.  xxviiL  13.    Bevel,  v.  12;  xxix.  14;  xxxv.  15.  Neh.  xi.l7).    To 

iv.  3 ;  xxi.  18, 19).  Jeduthim,  the  chief  musician,  are  inscribed 

JAVAN,  son  of  Japheth,  and  forefather  of  certain  Psalms  (zxxix.  Ixii.  Ixxvii.),  but  pro- 

the  Astatic  or  Ionian  (Ion,  Ivan)  Greeks,  bably  only  with  relation  to  the  composition 

who,  as  lying  nearer  to  the  Hebrews,  would  of  the  music  or  its  performance, 

give  them  theur  own  name  for  tlie  country ;  JEGAB-SAHADUTHA,  an  Aramean  ex- 

which  name,  Javan,  may  therefore,  in  a  more  pression  which  signifies  mount  of  untnMu, 

extended  sense,  be  taken  to  represent  the  being  of  the  same  import  as  the  Hebrew 

Greeks  of  Ionia  and  of  Gnece  Proper  (Gen.  Galeid  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).    The  ioxmia  ten» 
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WM  used  by  Laban,  who  was  an  Araajsau  (Matt  i.  12),  Bon  and  snoeessor  of  Jehoui- 
(xzv.  20 ;  xxYiii.  2),  and  belonged  to  a  race  kim,  and  nineteenth  king  of  Judah,  ascended 
which  extended  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  under  cir- 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris,  being  cnmstances  of  a  generally  adTerse  character, 
by  political  rather  than  national  or  linguistic  but  of  whose  exact  nature  we  haye  no  infor- 
qualities  divided  into  Western  Aramsana,  mation,  though  it  seems  strange  to  find  him 
known  by  the  special  name  of  Syrians,  and  apparently  taking  the  sceptre  as  a  matter  of 
Eastern  Arameans,  that  is,  Mesopotamians,  right  when  his  father  had  been  carried  cap- 
Babylonians.  The  language  of  the  latter  tive  to  Babylon.  The  now  rapidly  sinking 
generally  bears  the  name  of  Chaldee.  glory  of  Judah  was  not  retarded  by  this  pow- 

JEHOAHAZ  (H.  pouession  of  Jeh4n>ak;  eriess  monarch,  who,  unwarned  by  all  the 

A.M.  4700,  A.  C.  848,  Y.  850),  son  of  Jehu,  punishments   suifered  by  his  predecessors, 

eleyenth  king  of  Israel,  ascended  the  throne  pursued  a  wicked    and  idolatrous   course 

in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash,  king  of  (Jer.  xiil.  18,  $eq.)j  and  was  consequently, 

Judah.    During  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 

(comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  10;  xiv.  1)  he  oonti-  nezzar  (comp.  Jer.  Hi.  28,  29),  carried  cap- 

nued  a  course  of  idolatrous  disobedience,  tive  to  the  now  all^conquering  Babylon,  toge- 

and  was  in  consequence  made  subject  to  the  ther  with  his  harem,  his  court,  and  the  chief 

Syrians,  and  reduced  so  low  that  he  could  men  of  his  kingdom.     Many  years  did  Jeho- 

not  muster  more  than  fifty  horsemen,  ten  iachin  languish  in  chains,  till  at  last  Evil- 

ohariots,  and  ten  thousand  infantiy.    His  Merodach  alleviated  his  lot  (2  Kings  xxiv.  0, 

repentance,  however,  was  accepted,  and  the  M9.   2  Chron.  xxxvi.  8,  seq.), 

day  of  Israel's  doom  was  postponed  (2  Kings  JEHOIAKIM   (H.   eonfirtnation  of  Jffto- 

X.  35  ;  xiu.  l-~9).  vah;  A.  M.  4940,  A.  G.  008,  V.  608),  eigh- 

JEHOAHAZ,  or  SHALLUM  (A.  M.  4939,  teenth  king  of  Judah,  whom,  having  deposed 

A.C.  609,  V.  608),  seventeenth  king  of  Ju-  his  elder  brother,  Jehoahaz,  Necho  set  on 

dah,  son  of  Josiah  and  Hamutal,  was,  after  the  throne,  substituting  this  for  his  former 

a  bad   reign  of  three  months,  deposed  by  name,  Eliakim.     As  the  result,  he  became 

Pharaoh  Necho,  who,  since  his  conquest  of  a  tributary  and  Tassal  of  Egypt,  to  meet 

Josiah,  exerted  an  influence  over  tlie  king-  whose  demands  he  heavily  taxed  his  own 

dom  of  Judah.    The  dispossessed  monarch  people.     Tliis   subjection,  in   consequence 

was  carried  captive  into   Egypt  (2  Kings  of   the   defeat  of  the  king   of   Egypt    at 

xxiii.  81 — 34.   2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1 — 3).    In  Carchemish,  was  in  three  years  exchange(? 

Jer.  xxii.  11,  Jehoahas  bears  the  name  o(  for  enslavement  to  the  Chaldees;  for  Nebu- 

Shallum,  which  may  have  been  his  personal  chadnezzar,   his   fathei's   assailant,  carried 

appellation,  exchanged  for  the  former  on  his  the  nominal  king  of  Judah  a  captive  to  Ba- 

ascendi  og  the  throne.  bylon,  since  he  could  not  be  turned  away  from 

JEHOASH,  or  JOASH  (H.  Jire  of  Jeho-  evil  by  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  nor  even 

vah;  A.M.  4716,  A.C.  832,  V.  841  or  839),  by  the  distinct  threat,  *he  shall  be  bnried 

son  of  Jehoahaz,  and  twelfth  king  of  Israel,  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 

reigned  sixteen  years.     The  repentance  of  forth  beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  *  (Jer. 

his   fatbdr  and   good  qualities  of  his  own  xxii.  19).   The  wicked  monarch  even  sought 

caused  some  diminution  in  Israel's  disobedi-  to  take   Jeremiah's  life,  and  actually  slew 

enne  to  God;  consequences  of  which  were  seen  another  faithful  prophet,  Urijsh  (xxvi.  20, 

in  the  pious  concern  the  monarch  showed  to  s^.),  and  burned  Jeremiah^s  prophetic  roll 

the  dying  prophet  Elisha,  and   his  three-  (xxxvi.  21 — ^23).    As  a  chief  cause  of  his 

fold,  defeat  of  die  Syriaus.    The  vigour  thus  deposition,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  filled  Je- 

gained    was,    however,    unhappily,   turned  rusalem  with  innocent  blood  (2  Kings  xxiii« 

against  Hebrew  interests;  for  Jehoash  made  36, a^^.;  xxiv.  1 — 6.   2  Chron.  xxxvi.  I — 8). 

war  on  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who,  proud  Jehoiakim's  conduct  is   that  of  a  man 

of  his  conquest  of  Edom,  had  challenged  whom  wickedness  has  driven  to  desperation, 

his  neighbour  in  Samaria.    Israel  was  vie-  and  desperatiou  made  a  fool.    Bather  than 

torious,  but,  probably  from  some  remnant  of  turn  to  God,  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  own 

a  brotherly  feeling,  stopped  short  of  destroy-  bad  courses ;   and  when  hindrances  of  the 

ing  tlie   kingdom  of  Judah.    Lamentable,  most  legitimate  kind  appeared,  instead  of 

however,  is  it  to  see  these  two  representa-  reflecting  on  their  admonitions,  he  took  vio- 

lives  of  the  Hebrew  race  engaged  in  mutual  lent  measures   to  remove  them  out  of  his 

conflict  the  moment  that  the  defeat  of  foreign  way,  regardless  alike  of  human  blood  and 

enemies  gave  them  some  spare  strength.  The  his  own  degradation.    Having  imbrued  his 

reply  of  Joash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah  hands  in  the  blood  of  prophets,  he  made 

afibrds  an  interesting  instance  of  the  beauty  war  on  their  writings,  and,  like  a  madman, 

and  expressiveness  of  the  Eastern  parable  thought  he  could  alter  the  inevitable  course 

(2  Kings  xiii.  10 — xiv.  16).  of  events  by  destroying  the  record  of  words 

JEBOIACHIN  (H.  itrength  of  Jehovah ;  which   did  not  determine,  but  merely  de- 

A.H.  4951,  A.C.  597,  V.  599),  called  also  scribed  them.    Vain  are  all  these  resources 

Jeconiah  (1  Chronicles  iii.  16),  Jechonias  against  God  and  his  changeUss  and  inviu- 
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•ftto  Uws.     Bat  of  all  the   resotixces   of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  with  whom,  howerai^ 

wickedness  none  is  so  absurd  as  the  bom-  Jehoshaphat  entered  into  close  political  i«> 

ing  of  books ;  for  even  when  copies  were  lations  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  his 

rare  the  dreaded  evil  was  not  aTcrted,  and  powerAil  enemy,  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  zxii.). 

undying  infamy  was  earned.  The  social  and  religious  ameliorations  of 

JEHORAM   (H.  exattatian  of  Jehovah  ;  Jehoshaphat  were  rewarded  by  TictorieSt  to 

A.  M.  4665,  A.  C.  883,  V.  889),  fifth  king  of  which  they  greatly  conduced,  OTer  the  Moab- 

Judah,  son  and  successor  of  the  pious  Jeho-  ites,  Edomites,  and  Ammonites ;  but  his  n- 

•h^hat,  by  whose  lessons  he  did  not  profit,  forms  seem  to  have  been  greatly  dependent 

From   the  existence  of  incongruous  dates  on  his  own  personal  influence ;  for  after  his 

(comp.  1  Kings  zxiL  00,  51.    2  Kings  Tiii.  demise,  they,  as  must  be  all  changes  which 

16),  he  is  thought  to  haye  reigned  for  two  haye  not  their  root  and  growth  in  the  peo- 

years  conjointly  with  his  father.    Through  pie,  were  for  the  most  part  of  brief  doratioB 

the  all-preyailiog  influence  of  his  spouse,  (2  Kings  iii.). 

Athaliah,  he  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  JEHU  (H.  hs  that  is;  A.M.  4672,  A.  GL 

the  worship  of  Baal,  and  ere  long  destroyed  876,  V.  884),  the  tenth  king  of  Israel,  hav- 

the  good  which  Jehoshaphat  had  originated,  ing  extirpated  the  family  of  Ahab,  began  the 

Impiety  led  to  crime.    In  order  to  make  his  fifth  (Zimri  being  reckoned)  dynasty  in  Is- 

throne  secure  and  augment  his  riches,  he  rael  (comp.  2  Kings  is.  2.  2  Chron.  zxii.  7, 

slew  his  six   brothers,  besides  other  per-  sey.).    As  by  his  position  naturally  placed 

sons  of  distinction.    Oood  men  mourned,  in  opposition  to  Uie  preceding  family,  he 

Elijah  threatened.    In  vain :  the  infatuated  proceeded  to  put  down  in  Samaria  the  ser- 

mooarch  went  on  his  way,  and  brought  Ju-  vice  of  Baal  (2  Kings  z.  18,  «^.)>  ^^^  the 

dah  to  a  lower  religious  degradation  than  boTine  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  and  Egypt  he 

idolatrous  Israel.     The  external  condition  did  not  touch,  probably  because  he  found 

of  his  kingdom  corresponded  with  its  inter-  it  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  and 

nal  vioes.     The  Edomites  wrested  from  his  habits  of  the  people.    Under  him,  Israel, 

hands  their  national  independence  (comp.  which  was  now  weak  and  without  aid  from 

Oen.  zxrii.  40).    His  idolatry  set  Libnah,  Judah,  lost  all  its  trans-Jordanic  posses- 

a  priestly  eity,  in  revolt  against  him.    The  sions,  which  were  captured  by  the  Syrians. 

Philistines  rose  in  hostili^.     The  Arabians  After  a  powerless  reign  of  twenty-eight  years, 

made  a  foray  into  his  cotmtry,  and  carried  Jehu  finished  his  days  in  Samaria  (2  Kings 

off,  even  from  Jerusalem,  all  his  sons  save  x.  34 — 36). 

one.     After   a   melancholy  reign  of  eight  JEOPARDY  (T.  g<faAr,<  danger,*  Scottish 

years,  he  died  of  a  very  painful  disease  (a  j^pori),  is  the   translation,  in    Luke    viii. 

dysentery),  unlamented,  and  condemned  to  82,  of  a  term  signifying  *  to  be  in  peril,' 

exclusion  from  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  which  in  Acts  xix.  27,  40,  is  rendered  *  dan- 

(2  Chron.  xxi.).  ger.'     Comp.  I  Cor.  xt.  30,  and  Rom.  Tiii. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (H.  judgment  of  Jeho-  85.     The  word  is  written  jupartU  by  Chau- 

vak;  A.  M.-4644,  A.  C.  904 ,  V.  014),  fourth  cer,  taidjupardy  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 

king  of  Judah,  son  and  follower  of  Asa,  con-  JEPHTHAH  (  H.  h«  will  open  ;  A.  M.  4303, 

temporary  of  Ahaziah  and  Joram,  kings  of  A.  C.  1245,  V.  1188),  a  Oileadite  whom,  on 

Israel,  was,  during  a  Teign  of  twenty-five  account  of  his  illegitimacy  on  his  mother^s 

years,  eminent  for  the  attention  which  he  side,  his  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their 

gave  to  the  maintenance  of  pure  religion  father,  thrust  out  from  the  family  posses- 

and  the  improvement  of  the  people.    Dis-  sions,  and  who  in  consequence  became  the 

tinguished  for  piety,  he  endesToured  to  sap-  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters.    In  this  po- 

press  idolatry ;  and  with  the  view  of  setting  sition  he  gained  so  much  renown,  that  he 

the  religion  of  his  fathers  on  a  firm  basis,  was  appointed  by  the  Israelites  their  chief 

he  took  systematic  measures  for  the  reli-  in  a  war  with  their  oppressors,  the  Ammon- 

gious  instruction  of  his  people  (2  Chron.  ites,  whom  he  defeated.     His  achievements 

xviL  7,  eeq.),  and,  as  a  natural  expression  raised  him  to  the  office  of  judge  in  Israel, 

of  his  own  religious  convictions,  he   ap-  which  he  governed  during  six  years.    He 

pointed  for  the  administration  of  justice  tri-  was  succeeded  by  Ibsan. 

bunala  in  every  city  subject  to  a  supreme  Before  entering  into  battle  with  the  Am- 

court,  sitting  in  the  capital,  and  consisting  monites,  Jephthah  vowed  that,  if  successful, 

of  Priests  and  Levites,  who  were  to  act  as  he  would  give  as  a  burnt-offering  whatsoever 

servants  and  representatives  of  Jehovah  (xix.  came  forth  from  the  doors  of  his  house  to 

5,  Meq.),    Nor  did  he  neglect  the  material  meet  him  on  his  return.    His  daughter,  in 

welfare  of  his  kingdom ;  so  that,  small  as  it  the  joy  of  her  heart,  came  with  music  to 

vrasy  it  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  give  a  welcome   to  her  yictorious  parent, 

neighbouring  Philistian  and    Arab  tribes,  On  seeing  her,  his  only  child,  how  did  the 

who  were  brought  to  acknowledge  his  sn-  heart  of  the  hero  sink !    But  the  vow  was 

premacy.   Unhappy  was  the  influence  which  made,  and  must  be  kept.    The  only  favour 

arose  firom  the  marriage  of  bis  son  Jehoram  that  his  daugh^r  asked  was  a  reprieve  of 

with  Athaliah,  daughter  of  the  idolatrous  two  months,  in  order  that  she  might  go  up 
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and  down  the  moantains,  and,  with  her  com-  the  hanlheartedness  and  depraTitj  of  tha 

panions,  bewail  her  unhappy  lot  in  djing  chief  men  and  mien  of  Judah.     As  with 

withoat  having  been  a  mother.    The  grace  others  whose  energies  have  been  given  to 

was  accorded.    At  its  termination  she  was  religion  and  literature,  few  are  tlie  events  of 

pat  to  death  (Judges  zi.  zii.  1 — 7).  his  life,  which  for  the  most  part  is  found  in 

This  blameworthy  act  has  been  differently  his  recorded  thoughts.    Labouring  strena* 

represented  by  two  opposite  schools.     One,  ously  to  detach  his  people  from  relying  on 

impelled  by  a  feeling  of  unwarrantable  hos-  earlLly  power,  and  to  lead  them  to  Jehovah 

tility  to  the  Scriptures,  have  endeavoured  to  as  their  only  safe  refuge ;  or,  if  they  would 

make  it  serviceable  in  proving  that  the  an-  look  to  man,  to  guard  against  revolting  from 

cient  Hebrews  practised  human  sacrifices,  Babylon  and  alliance  with  Egypt ;  urgiug  on 

and  that  Jehovah  was  only  a  refinement  on  the  alien tiou  of  the  nation  the  certain  fact 

Moloch,  who  was  their  original  deity.  that  niiu  would  overtake  them,  unless  they 

The  other  school,  actuated  by  false  assump-  turned  from  idolatry  aud  its  allcudant  ini- 
tions  of  a  friendly  nature,* and  influenced  by  quitics  ;  rebuking  alike  prince,  priest,  and 
the  incidental  mention  of  Jephthah  in  lleb.  people,  he  drew  on  himself  an  almost  unl- 
zi.  32,  have  taken  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  versal  di»Iike  which  ripened  into  enmity,  so 
girl  could  have  been  really  sacrificed,  and  that  his  life  was  put  in  peril,  aud  his  liberty 
ao  were  led  to  suppose  that  ahe  was  de-  taken  away.  Owing,  at  la&t,  his  deliverance 
voted  to  a  life  of  perpetual  virginity.  This  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  receiving  from  that 
is  not  to  believe,  but  disbelieve,  not  to  ez*  monarch  an  ofler  of  an  honourable  asylum 
pound,  but  ezplain  away  Scripture,  which  at  Babylon,  he  virtuously  prererred  affliction 
in  this  case  is  clear  and  ezplicit  A  know-  with  his  own  race,  and,  doubtless  in  the  hope 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  times  might  have  of  rendering  some  service,  placed  himself  at 
ahown  to  both  schools  that  the  Mosaic  the  side  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  king  of  Baby- 
institutions  were  in  no  way  answerable  for  Ion  had  set  over  the  vanquished  Israelites  (Jer. 
a  transaction  which  was  in  contravention  of  zzziz.  zl.).  Ou  the  assassination  of  Oeda- 
them,  especially  in  a  period  when  those  in>  liah,  the  venerable  i)rophetwas  carried  down 
atitotions  had  only  partially  come  into  ez-  into  Kgypt,  whither  the  ascendant  party  fled, 
istence,  and  had  been  repeatedly  infringed  and  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  entered  into 
(Judg.  z.  0,  se^.),  and  on  the  part  of  a  man  his  rest,  after  a  most  troubled  life,  and  after 
who,  whatever  merit  he  possessed  as  the  seeing  the  fulfilment  of  much  of  what  ha 
liberator  of  Israel,  on  which  account  he  is  had  foretold. 

favourably  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the         At  the  ezpress  ron)tnand  of  God,  Jere- 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  a  miah  abstained  from  incurring  tlie  obliga- 

strauge  (foreign)  woman,  was  bom  out  of  tions  that  ensue  from  a  married  life  (zvi. 

wedlock,  had  from  an  early  period  of  his  2).     The  reason  may  be  found  in  tlie  diffi- 

life  been  a  disqualified  person,  and  at  last  cullies  of  his  career.    All  his  energies  and 

made  himself  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  ma-  oare  wete  required  for  the  service  of  his 

rauders  (zi.  2,  3).     Such  an  education  on  country,   to  which  he   gave   an  undivided 

the  border-lands  of  idolatry  and  theism,  may  heart,  in  tlie  vain  hope  of  saving  it  from 

well  have  prepared  him  both  for  his  vow  and  ruin.     His  self-denisl  enhances  our  esii- 

its  observance.     Nor  can  the  friends  of  re*  matiou  of  his  worth,  while  his  ezample  can 

▼elation  defend  his  conduct  ezccpt  ou  the  with  justice  be  cited  only  in  cases  of  similar 

assumption  of  the  general  and  roost  perilous  necessity.    His  character  was  conformable 

error,  that  David's  crime  with  Bathsheba,  to  his  work.     ludouiitable  perseverance,  un- 

and  other  misdeeds  which  are  merely  re-  wearied  assiduity,    strong   affections,   and, 

corded  in  the  Bible,  must  be  either  ezienu-  above  all,  a  profound  and  ceaseless  regard 

ated,  veiled,  or  ezcused.  to  the  Divine  will,  made  him  eminently  fit  to 

JEREMIAH  (H.  §levated  of  Jehovah),  the  struggle  on  for  many  years  against '  a  wicked 

second  (Isaiah  being  the  first)  of  the  greater  and  jierverse  generation '  in  the  display  of  a 

prophets,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (comp.  2  Kings  faithfulness  in  reproof,  an  urgency  of  appeal, 

zzii.  4),  of  a  sacerdotal  family  resident  in  and  a  terror  of  denunciation,  which  find  no 

the  priestly  town  of  Anathoth  (now  Anata,  parallel  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and 

comp.  Josh.  zzi.  18),  in  Benjamin,  about  which  may  well  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheeks 

three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  be^an  of  such  Christian  preachers  as  speak  blandly 

his  ministry,  when  quite  young,  in  the  thir-  of  great  national  crimes,  and  prefer  a  false 

teenth  year  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (A.M.  courtesy  to  tlte  paramount  claima  of  truth, 

4919,  A.C.  629,  V.  629),  and  continued  it  justice,  and  God. 

in  that  of  his  four  successors,  Jehoahaz,  Je-        Besides  lus  prophecies,  Jeremiah  baa  the 

hoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  during  a  credit  of  being  the  author  of '  The  Lamenta- 

period  of  above  forty  years.   With  reluctance  tions,'  and  an  elegiao  poem  on  the  death  of 

did  he  enter  on  his  arduous  duties,  which,  Josiah(2Chron.zzzv.25).  Thewriterof  the 

however,  he  prosecuted  most  diligently  in  ChroniclesCzzzvi.  21)  and  Daniel  (iz.2)bavie 

the  midst  of  blind  opposition  aud   deter-  referred  to  his  announoementa  of  the  retom 

mined  hostility,  that  bring  into  bold  relief  from  the  captivity  (zzv.  12;  zziz«  10).    Bj 
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Matthew  he  is  placed  in  the  class  of  pro-  disputed  facts.  Confirmation  la  added  bf 
pbets  who  bore  testimony  to  Christ  (ii.  17;  passages  which  describe  the  deep  and  Taried 
zri.  14;  xxriL  9).  In  the  last  passage,  iniquity  of  all  classes  of  Uie  people  (t.  81 ; 
words  are  cited  as  from  Jeremiah  which  are  W.  13;  vli.  8,  11,  31  ;  ix.  2,  seq.) ;  also  by 
not  foand  in  his  extant  writiugs,  bat  words  the  yivid  descrijitions  given  of  tlie  proceed- 
of  a  somewhat  similar  import  may  be  read  ings  of  the  enemy,  and  its  consequences 
in  Zechariah  (xi.  12).  Probably,  Matthew  (viii.  lG;ix.  9,  teq. ;  xii.  7,teq.);  nUo  of  a 
wrote  merely,  'spoken  by  the  prophet,'  which  drought,  which  is  painted  as  by  an  eye-wit- 
is  in  accordance  with  the  reading  given  in  ness  (xiy.  1 — 0);  equally  by  tbe  blruug  na- 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  tural,  humane,  patriotic,  and  religious  enio* 
Tiaehendorl  tions  excited  by  the  prospect  of  tlie  cumiug 

£vents  in  the  life  of  Jeremiali  are  also  calamities  (iv.  10,  $eq. ;  viii.  21;  ix.  1,  ««;'•)- 

eonnected  with  other  persons  who  are  spoken  From  all  which  arises  a  strong  evidence  on 

of  in  this  work.  See  Babuch,  Gedaliah,  &o.  behalf  of  the  certainty  of  other  predictions 

JEREMIAH,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  which  relate  to  more  distant  periods,  and 
PBOPHET,  is  in  substance  generally  ad-  even  more  important  events;  such  as  the 
mttted  to  be  the  work  of  the  person  whose  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (xvi.  10)  and  the 
name  it  bears,  and  who  has  g^ven  exact  de-  advent  of  the  Messiah.  See  below, 
tails  respecting  himself  and  the  commnnica-  The  reception  and  preservation  of  this 
tions  he  leceived  from  on  high.  Indeed,  book  of  Jeremiah  attest  its  truth  and  ere* 
the  book  contains  too  many  evidences  of  dibility.  The  life  of  the  projihet  was  as- 
having  been  written  at  the  alleged  time  to  sailed  (xi.  18,  seq.;  xii.  6,  seq.;  xv.  10,  15, 
allow  any  competent  jndge  to  entertain  a  s«q. ;  xvi.),  his  writings  enrolled  in  the  iia- 
serioos  doabt  on  the  question.  Among  tional  sanctuary.  Whence  the  diflerenec? 
other  testimonies  to  this  point,  we  indicate  A  sanctity  was  around  the  latter  wliieh  the 
the  following:  namely,  that  when  these  ora-  former  was  without.  The  living  mau  was 
cles  and  historical  notices  were  penned,  the  obnoxious  because  he  spoke  the  truth;  that 
Mosaic  polity  and  ritual  were  still  observed  very  truth  embalmed  his  memory  and  couse- 
in  Jerusalem  (iv.  3,  5,  10,  11,  14;  v.  I,  5;  crated  his  writings.  This  growth  of  vetiera- 
Tii.  8,  seq, ;  xiii.  13,  18 ;  xviii.  11,  18)  ;  tliat  tion  is  conformable  to  analogy.  In  the  actual 
the  CUahlaeaus  had  not  come  up  to  destroy  case  it  is  tlie  more  striking,  because  Jere- 
it,  bat  were  on  the  point  of  so  doing  (i.  Id;  miah,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  assailed 
iT.  0;  ▼.  15;  vi.  1,  2'2);  in  tiie  interval,  how-  all  the  great  powers  of  the  nation — the 
ever,  was  given  a  time  for  repentance,  on  throne,  die  altar,  the  aristocracy  (v.  30,  31; 
the  appearance  of  which  the  threatened  ca-  viii.;  x.  21) — who  would  by  no  means  have 
Ismity  wouM  be  turned  away  (iv.  1 ;  vi.  8 ;  been  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  pos- 
vii.  3) ;  Uiat  should  the  offered  mercy  be  terity  the  dark  catalogue  of  their  own  rois- 
refa^d,  »till  a  remnant  would  be  spared  (v.  deeds,  had  not  God  and  truth  been  stronger 
18)  who  would  return  back  home,  when  the  than  human  passions.  One  class,  the  false 
alienated  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  prophets,  who  charged  Jeremiah  with  utter- 
wonhl  again  be  one  (iii.  18 ;  xvi.  lo).  The  ing  things  both  untrue  and  unnational,  and 
time  is  still  more  closely  marked  by  ii.  18,  whom  that  man  of  God  in  no  way  attempted 
86.  where  we  see  that  the  phjpliocy  was  pub*  to  conciliate,  must  have  occasioned  the  se- 
lished  after  Judah  had  disowned  allegiance  verest  scrutiny  into  his  claims,  and  would 
to  Asyria,  and  tlirown  it«*e1f  on  the  pi-otec-  have  easily  caused  unpopular  falsities  to  pass 
tion  of  Egypt ;  nnd  by  vii.  15,  which  shows  into  deserved  oblivion.  In  reality,  however, 
that  Israel  had  already  been  expatriated,  their  words  have  perished,  while  those  of 
These  facts  combine  to  fix  the  compo:>ition  Jeremiah  are  immortal, 
before  ei'r.  500  A.  C,  when  Jerusalem,  and  The  Book  of  Jeremiah  divides  itself  into 
after  720  A.C.,  when  Samaria  was  laid  waste,  two  parts.  The  first  contains  addresses  to 
and  when  Judah  transferred  its  fealty  to  the  Jews,  with  interspersed  historical  notices 
Egypt.  This  last  date  is  reduced  to  a  lower  (i. — xlv.)  The  second  comprises  prophe- 
nnmber  byxv.  4,where  Manasseh  (ctr.690)  cies  against  foreign  nations  (xlvi. — Ii).  A 
is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  supplement  (Hi.)  presenting  the  history  of 
that  the  passage  was  put  forth  some  time  the  last  Jewish  king,  Zedekiah,  closes  the 
after  his  death  {eir,  640).  This  brings  the  work.  Tlie  addresses  to  the  Jews  are  dis- 
period  of  the  ministry  of  Jeremiah  into  the  tinguished  by  their  contents.  Those  in 
half  century  immediately  preceding  tlie  fall  which  a  moral  pmrpose  predominates,  may 
of  tbe  Jewish  capital.  Hence  these  prophe-  be  found  in  i. — xii.  13 ;  xiii. — ^xviii. ;  xxii. — 
exes  were  nttered  before  the  events  of  which  xxiv.  The  following  are  distinguished  for 
they  speak.  That,  in  agreement  with  the  their  political  bearing:  xxi.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
declarations  of  the  prophet,  the  Chaldnans  xxxii. —  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  Beferences  to  the 
did  come  and  destroy  the  national  polity,  days  of  the  Messiah  will  be  fonnd  in  iiL 
and  that  a  remnant  of  the  people  did  return  16 — 18 ;  zxiii.  1 — 8 ;  xxxi.  81,  it^. ;  xxxiii. 
to  their  native  land  when  Judah  and  Israel  14—26.  Jeremiah,  like  Isaiah  and  Amoa, 
were  again  nnited,  are  well  known  and  an-  had  occasion  to  direct  his  language  against 
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Indifidiialt  (zx.  1^6 ,  xzriii.  6—17 ;  zziz.  definite  predictfoni  ts  proofc  that  the  8erip* 
%i,  83).  In  his  oracles  respecting  foreign  tore  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  event  ao 
nations,  Jeremiah  threatens  with  oTcrthrow  foretold  entered  into  history.  Thus,  if  a 
the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Moabites,  Am-  prophet  foretels  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
monites,  Edomites,  Damascenes,  Elamites,  by  Nebuchadnenar,  or  mentions  Cyrus  by 
and  Babylonians  (xlvi. — ^IL)  name,  he,  by  so  doing,  is  held  to  belong  to 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  has  given  the  period  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  not 
much  trouble,  since  it  is  difficult  to  ascer-  to  expound,  but  destroy  the  Bible ;  not  to 
tain  what  (if  any)  principle  was  followed  in  investigate,  but  deny  the  claims  of  pro- 
putting  the  several  parts  together.  The  ear-  phecy ;  not  to  Interpret  the  past  in  its  own 
lier  portions  only  appear  to  be  in  ohronolo-  light,  but  to  thrust  on  it  the  speculations  of 
gical  order.  The  first  chapter  forms  a  pro-  modem  times.  Such  a  proceeding  is  con- 
per  introduction.  From  ii. — vL  stand  in  traiy  both  to  a  sound  theology  and  to  com- 
their  right  place  as  having  been  produced  mon  sense. 

in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  under  whom  Jere-         JEREMIAH,    THE    LAMENTATIONS 

miah  began  his  prophetical  career.    The  OF,  derive  their  English  name  from  the 


oontents  of  vii. — ix.  look  to  the  commence-  Latin  Vulgate  translation  (Laroentationes), 

ment  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (oomp.  xxvL  being  among  the  Jews  called  Ehea  (Ah !), 

1 — 6  with  vii.  2 — 12),  and  are  therefore  in  the  opening  word,  or  from  their  subjeet, 

their  proper  place ;  for  there  is  no  prophecy  Kinnoth,  that  is,  *  wailings.'    In  the  Hebrew 

clearly  relating  to  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  Bibles  tbej  stand  between  Ruth  and  Eccle- 

who  was  followed  by  Jehoiakim.  To  what  time  siastes,  among  the  Hagwgrapha,  or  Sacred 

belongs  x.  I — 16  is  not  known.    Here,  how-  Writings,  spedfically  so  termed ;  the  Jews 

ever,  ceases  the  chronological  arrangement,  make  them  one  of  the  five  volumes  or  rolls 

The  passage  x.  17 — 26  is  thought  to  belong  tenned  MtgiUath, 

to  the  times  of  Jehoiachin.    The  following        The  sntgect  of  the  poem  is,  beyond  a 

chapter,  xi.,  however,  has  been  referred  back  doubt,  the  condition  of  Judah  and  JenuA- 

to  the  times  of  Josiah.  Unknown  is  the  date  lem  oecaaioned  by  the  conquest  of  Neba- 

of  the  short  piece,  xii.  1 — 6 ;  that  found  in  chadneixar,  and  Uie  consequent  sufferinga 

xii.  7 — 17,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  days  of  and  deportation. 

Zedekiah.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  The  poem  was  written  a  short  time  after 
whether  these  are  sll  chronological  displace-  the  commencement  of  the  captivity.  This 
ments,  and  not  in  part  the  natural  expres-  appears  from  the  graphic  description  with 
sions  of  the  prophe/s  confused  mind.iA*idi  which  it  opens,  and  in  which,  with  a  true 
in  ita  viaions  mixed  together  diiferent  times  poetic  vision,  the  writer  exhibits  Jerusalem 
and  dissimilar  conditions.  The  absmce  of  as  a  solitary  widow  weeping  sore  in  the  night 
chronological  order  is  not  diminished  in  the  in  consequence  of  her  bereavement,  '  for 
remainder  of  the  book,  as  may  appear  ftom  Judah  is  gone  into  captivity'  (i.  1—4).  The 
this  airangement  of  passages  according  to  same  fact  is  attested  in  the  whole  chapter, 
critics,  written  under  Jehoiakim,  xi.  xxv.  in  which  Jerusalem  is  personified  as  speak- 
xxvL  XXXV.  xxxvi;  and  under  Zedekiah,  xxi.  ing  of  her  actual  distress  in  a  variety  of  man' 
xxiv.  xxvii. — xxix.  xxxii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii.  ners  no  less  striking  than  painftd ;  the  sum 
xxxviii.  It  also  deserves  notice,  that  while  of  which  is, 
the  Seventy  in  general  closely  follow  the  'Abroad,  the  sword berBsveth; 
order  of  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have  here  de-  ^t  home,  o«taln  death.' 
parted  from  it.  The  prophecies  against  fo-  Indeed,  similar  evidence  is  presented  in  die 
reign  nations,  which  in  the  original  stand  at  remainder  of  the  short  Book  (ii.  10 — 19, 21 ; 
the  close,  they  have  placed  in  the  middle,  iii.  47 ;  iv.  8 ;  v.  6, 17). 
Passages  also  are  now  found  in  this  book  In  one  sense,  the  Lamentations  form  the 
whose  rigfatio  form  part  of  it  has  been  qnes-  history  to  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah;  for 
tioned.  In  IL  64  we  read,  'Thus  far  are  they  record,  only  in  a  poetical  form,  the 
the  words  of  Jeremiah ;'  whence  it  appears  events  as  having  actually  taken  place,  idiich 
that  the  concluding  chapter  was  not  pro-  his  prophetic  writings  foretold.  Not  only 
duced  by  him.  It,  with  the  exception  of  are  the  events  recorded,  but  the  causes  an 
28— SO,  was  borrowed  from  2  Kings  xxiv.  assigned,  and  in  both  is  found  a  strict  ao- 
18 — ^xxv.  80,  and  may  have  been  added  in  cordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  He- 
order  to  complete  the  historical  notices  sup-  brew  Scriptures,  and  specifically  with  the 
plied  by  the  prophet.  On  insuflicient  grounds  previous  writings  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  diffl- 
has  the  authenticity  of  li.  and  Iii.,  and  of  cult  to  see  how  a  competent  judge,  on  peras- 
other  psrts,  been  called  in  question.  Obvi-  ing  these  two  consecutive  writings,  can  deny 
ously,  however,  these  attacks,  as  well  as  eidier  that  predictions  existed  among  the  He* 
those  made  on  Isaiah,  have  proceeded  from  brews,  or  that  they  received  due  Ailfilment 
a  determination  Ui  get  rid  of  what  bore  a  The  Alexandrine  translators  state  in  a  few 
supernatural  character  in  being  a  clear  prefatory  words,  that  after  Israel  had  been 
prediction  of  future  events.  "With  a  oer-  enslaved  and  Jerusalem  left  waste,  Jeremiah 
ti^  lehool  it  has  been  a  maxim  to  regard  sat  himself  down,  and,  with  weeping  eyeis 
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attand  Ibii  dirge  orar  hit  afBieied  mother-  except  tbs  lut,  ua  atphabetioil,  tbit  ii,  eub 

ecniDtrj.     Thii  leeoimt  of  the  origin  of  the  Tcree  in  Inm  bggioi  wiih  a  lettai  of  the  ajpba- 

poem   flndi   oorrsborilJon   in   iu   conlenli  bel,  A,  B,  C,^.    The  third  poem,  or  obBptsr, 

•Jod  leuor.     JoaephuB  klso  (AoUq.  z.  fl,  1)  i>  still  more  anificial,  oonaisting  of  inenlf- 

MCtibM  Ibe  work  to  Jeremieli,  and  with  bim  two  triplets,  each  of  the  three  lines  of  wbich 

agiM  not  onl}  the  Talmnd  and  Jerome,  but,  begins  with  the  leltera  taken  in  order  (.eomp. 

viat  is  of  mon  importanea,  (be  ihoaghta.  Pa.  ciix.). 

Mjla,  and  pbraaeolog;.  JERICHO  (H.  meaning,  probablj,  H- 
The  Lamentations  hare  peeoliarilies  of  pour),  a  rojal  city  of  Canaan,  the  mosl  dia- 
lata  which  merit  notice,  the  rather  becansa  lingoisheil  ot  thirtj  rofsl  eilies,  having  a 
diej  lend  to  sfaov  that  it  ii  possible  for  an  king  of  its  own  (Josh.  xii.  8},  afteivarda  a 
HtiBcial  exterior  to  be  eonnecled  with  the  town  of  Benjaniu ;  Ijing  aeientaen  mile* 
moat  natural  and  touching  Ihonghti.  The  north-east  ot  Jemsalem,  Are  (torn  the  north- 
first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  poems  hare  em  eitremitj  ot  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  the 
•ach  Iwentf-two  Terscs ;  the  third  consist*  same  distance  west  of  the  Jordsn,  nauJ;  op- 
of  thraa  times  twentr^two,  Thia  nnmber  posila  the  part  where  Ihe  Israelites  passed 
vaa  determined  by  the  number  of  the  lelten  that  rirer  on  their  entrance  iulo  Palestine, 
la  the  Hebrew  alpbabet;  for  all  Ibeae  poems,  ao  that  Jericho  waa   the  flrsl  town  wbich 


a»j  had  to  anbdoe.    Ai  tbe  ralley  of  the  prodnnts,  it  rose  at  an  earlf  period  U>  Ait- 

Jordan  in  general,  so  the  Tieinitj  ot  Jericho  tiuetion  and  initepeodence  (JoKfana  liL  9), 

waa  denominated  a  plain, '  the  plain  of  the  the  former  of  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  day  a 

»allej  of  Jericho"  (Dent.  nxix.  8,    Josh.  i».  of  the  Bedeemer.     Ot  Ihe  leUer  it  waa  de- 

I3;».  10).   Ibe*allejoflhe  Jordan,  which  priited  bj  Joshua,  who  by  ipeoial  aid  ro- 

ia  a  long  deep  rayina,  lies  near  Jerlebo,  from  dacsd  it  shortly  after  he  had  set  his  fool  on 

fin  to  six  hundred  feet  below  Ihe  leTcl  of  Ihe  the  soil  ot  Palestiae  {t<.).     That  hero  bav- 

Hediterranean.  Therayaof  iheann.here  de-  iug  deatroyed  the  place,  its  reconstinetion 

(ained  and  angmented  In  power  by  reflection,  was  forbidden  under  a  penalty  (Josbna  tI. 

make  theie  plsina  snllry,  snd  Iherefore  both  28),  which  Kiel,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  in- 

Insalabriooa  and  nrj  prodnetiie.    Hence,  cnrred  (1  Kings  iTi,  34 :  comp.  3  Sam.  i. 

while  the  district  ia  disdngnished  for  luiu-  6).     Froro  the  lait  paaaage  but  one  it  seema 

rianee  of  Tegetation  and  malaria]  beauty,  its  likely  that  Jericfao,  afler  the  dinsion  of  the 

Inhabitanta  ait  a  weak  and  aiekly  race.  Thia  kingdom,  belonged  to  lartel,  whether  orl- 

T^wnr-boaom  abounded  in  palmi,  whence  ginally  or  by  conquest  doea  not  appear. 

tawaaealled  'the  city  of  palm  treea' (DeaL  With  (his  <Wct  it  is  in  accordance  that  Eli- 

szlt*.  8.  Jndg.  ill.  13),  and  waa  tamona  fbr  slis.  a  prophet  of  laiael,  had  here  many  di»- 

fatdcu  of  balm.    Enriehed  by  ita  natnral  eiples,  sod*  of  the  propbeta  (9  Kiiiga  ii  4, 
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9$q.)»  Under  Abaz,  however,  it  belonged  to 
Judah  (2  ChroQ.  zxviii.  L5).  Being  near 
the  borders,  it  probably  changed  masters 
more  than  once.  After  the  exile,  Jericho 
took  part  in  rebuilding  JenisaleiM  (Neli.  iii. 
2).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was 
furnished  with  fortifications,  which  llerod 
enlarged,  at  the  tame  time  adorning  the 
place  with  palaces,  in  one  of  which  he 
ended  his  days.  As  Jews  in  their  junrneys 
firom  Galilee  to  Judea  sought  to  avoid  Sa- 
maria, that  lay  between  them,  they  com- 
monly proceeded  to  Jerusalem  through  Je- 
richo, as  did  Jesus  (Matt.  xx.  UO.  Mark  x. 
40.  Luke  xix.  1 ).  Jericho,  destroyed  by  the 
Bomans,  rose  from  its  rnius,  and  in  later 
times  became  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  a  city 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  road  from  Jericho  by  Bediany  to  Je- 
rusalem, lies  over  unfruitful  sands  and  high, 
wild,  precipitous,  and  naked  rocks.  As  it 
was  an  uninhabited  wilderness  (Josh.  xvi. 
1 ),  the  gorges  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  bar- 
bonred  robbers  in  all  periods.  Hence  the 
name,  Adummim,  *the  red  or  bloody  way' 
(Josh.  XT.  7  ).  The  scene  for  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  well  chosen  (Luke  x.  30). 
The  wilderness  of  the  Temptation  (Quoran- 
tania,  or  forty-day  wilderness)  formed  a  part 
of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho  (Matt  it.  1 ). 

'  The  water  of  Jericho'  mentioned  in  Josh. 
ZTi.  1,  is  a  plentiful  brook,  which  near  the 
place  flows  from  the  mountains  and  issues 
in  the  river.  Its  supplies  were  of  old  dis- 
tributed by  canals  over  the  low  lands,  which 
were  hence  made  so  fertile. 

*  The  plain  of  Jericho '  is  very  extensive, 
and  was  renowned  not  only  for  its  palms, 
its  balsam  and  olive  trees,  but  also  its  roses 
and  bees. 

Jericho  has  undergone  the  fate  of  all  the 
once  flourishing  eities  of  Palestine — it  has 
fallen,  and  almost  disappeared.  A  misera* 
ble  hamlet  named  Ericha,  or  Riha,  with  an 
insignificant  fortification,  in  which  is  kept  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  for  the  protection  of 
pilgprims  to  the  Jordan,  is  all  that  is  found 
in  the  wide  open  plain,  of  which  that  part 
only  shows  signs  of  former  fertility  which  is 
naturally  watered  by  the  afore -mentioned 
brook.  The  wild  mountains  which  stretch 
between  it  and  Jerusalem  are  occupied  by 
Arab  freebooters,  who  lose  no  opportunity 
of  plundering  travellers,  so  that  a  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  now  perhaps 
even  more  perilous  than  it  was  in  the  times 
of  the  Saviour. 

About  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  the  traveUer  finds  a  fountain  and  a 
khan,  or  inn.  It  is  close  to  the  road,  at  a 
point  where  the  valley  expands.  Here  is  a 
stone  basin  for  watering  animals,  and  it 
seems  to  be  customary  for  travellers  to  halt 
for  refreshment  and  repose.  The  khan  is  built 
of  rough  stones,  and  has  a  ruinous  appear- 
ance.   This  must  always  have  been  a  noted 


stand  on  the  route  between  the  two  eitief* 
A  X)laoe  in  the  vicinity  is  pointed  out,  in  a 
sniidl  grassy  nook  or  valley,  called  the  field  of 
blood,  as  the  scene  of  the  robbery  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  No  part  of  the  world  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  perpetration  of  robbe- 
ries than  the  region  bordering  on  this  road, 
which  is  still  arcouuted  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  Palestine;  and  in  tlie  opinion  of 
Olin,  the  old  khan  may  occupy  the  site  of 
the  inn,  or  be  the  inn  itself,  referred  to  in 
the  parable. 

Of  the  natnre  of  the  country  some  idea 
mav  be  foimed  from  these  words : — *  We  en- 

m 

tered  on  a  region  far  more  rugged  and  moun- 
tainons.  The  verdure  gradually  decreased, 
till  at  length  not  a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass 
was  visible.  Still  there  was  less  of  bare  rock 
tlian  before,  nor  was  it  of  so  dark  a  hue.  The 
surface  of  the  stone  was  more  loose  and  shelv- 
ing, and  in  many  places  reduced  to  debris. 
The  road  runs  along  the  edge  of  steep  preci- 
pices and  yawning  gulfs,  and  in  a  few  places 
is  overhnng  with  tlie  crags  of  the  mountain. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  peculiarly 
savage  and  dreary,  vying  in  these  respects, 
though  not  in  overpowering  grandeur,  with 
the  wilds  of  Sinai.  The  mountains  seem  to 
have  been  loosened  from  their  foundations, 
and  rent  to  pieces,  by  some  terrible  convul- 
sion, and  then  left  to  be  scathed  by  the 
burning  rays  of  tlie  sun,  which  scorches  this 
naked  land  with  consuming  heat.' 

How  accurately  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
the  traveller  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  may  be  gathered  firom  Olin's  words, 
as  follows  (ii.  100): — *  Soon  after  passing  dEie 
ruined  aqueduct,  we  commenced  descending 
rapidly  towards  the  plain,  which  cannot  be 
less  than  1500  or  2000  feet  below  the  sum- 
mits of  the  monntain.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
most  fatiguing  part  of  the  journey.  I  had 
suffered  much  from  the  motion  of  my  horse 
in  clambering  up  and  down  the  rugged  steeps, 
which  had  formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
our  way  from  Jerusalem,  unable  to  relieve 
myself,  as  at  other  times,  by  an  occasional 
walk ;  and  now  every  step  of  the  jaded  ani- 
mal, as  he  dropped  his  feet  deliberately  and 
heavily  from  rock  to  rock,  jerking  and  jolt- 
ing ray  lame  back,  inflicted  absolute  torture. 
Fatigue  and  the  violence  of  the  heat  had  oc- 
casioned a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  fever, 
and  it  was  with  some  diflBculty  that  I  main- 
tained my  position  in  the  saddle  for  the  last 
half  hour  previous  to  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.' 

A  wholesale  robbery,  comprising  thirteen 
camels  loaded  with  the  provisions  and  bag- 
gage of  the  governor,  &o.,  besides  several 
otliers,  was  committed  on  the  caravan  in 
company  of  which  Olin  (ii.  204)  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  '  A  number,'  we 
quote  bis  words,  '  of  the  pilgrims,  in  ihe'a 
zeal  to  make  tlie  most  of  the  festival,  came 
out  from  Jerusalem  yesterday,  and,  of  oonrsai 
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Wlbn  tha  milituy  racort.  Tbej  wers  in 
mSeieDt  Duuben,  when  logelhpr,  lo  minra 
Mfelj;  bat  ■  man  wlio  bad  iDraulioiislj 
wandered  >  ihort  dialance  IVom  ilii  roia- 
paaj  lul  ereniog,  fell  io  willi  Bouie  Be- 
doDiiiB,  wbo  gtriiiped  Liu  of  all  I119  cloLlies, 
■ndipnliaps  bec«ate  iliej  did  sol  Sud  much 
Dontj  or  Dtbei  valiiftbles  ui>on  bis  peraoii, 
beal  bim  snmeTcitiill}.  How  ■triking  an  il- 
liunaiitiii  of  Ibe  sbity  of  Uie  good  Samaiilui 
and  of  the  undiangeableuesa  of  Orienud 
mumen !  *  A  certain  man  weul  down  from 
Jenualem  to  Jericlio,  and  frll  among  iliievea, 
vbicb  atripped  him  of  hii  raimeni,  and 
wounded  bim,  and  departed,  leaiing  Littt 
lialf  dead;  To-daj  an  Italian,  wbuM  tall 
■lamn  and  oatentation*  derotion  made  him 
leij  cODBpieaons  during  the  ceremonies  of 
■be  holj  week  in  Jeiaialem,  together  with 
fait  wife,  wen  attacked  bj  robben  as  their 
wvr«  on  their  waj  here,  stripped  quite  naked, 
and  plundered  oteyerj  tiling  Ihe;  bad.' 

>Al  night,  the  aspect'  {Ba}!  Warbnrlon, 
when  in  the  plaiu  of  Jeriebo)  'of  aj  bi- 
Touao  waa  Ter;  pictunaque.  The  watch- 
Bre  bitxing  among  the  dark  green  ahrubs, 
gleaoied  now  npou  the  water,  now  upon  the 


g  and  laddled  all  night.  The  Arabs 
slept  around  mj  tent,  wrapped  in  their  striped 
bertioasei;  nigbtingalei  wen  thrilling  the 
dark  groves  with  theli  song;  and  from  Ihe 
top  ot  the  tower  of  an  old  castlewbere  I  Turk' 
iah  garrison  was  quartered,  csme  aoondi  of 
moaic  and  laughter,  as  ths  ladiea  of  the 
Affa's  haicm  were  enjojing  the  moonshine 
B&d  the  eool  sir  of  night  About  three  in 
die  morning  I  ronsrd  mj  aleeping  people, 
who  sprung  to  Ibeir  (eet  with  alacrilj.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  little  fire  was  made  with  dried 
leans  and  twigs,  ignited  bj  tinder  and  a 
pistol  -  flasb ;  then  the  ooffee  steamed  and 
bubbled,  and  this,  with  a  roll  of  bread,  cun- 
Rituted  our  morning's  repast.  I  passed 
tbrougb  some  glades  and  grorea  of  great 
beanif  on  mj  wa7  to  Ihe  adjoining  uioun- 
luna,  but  eoold  deteet  no  traces  where  Jeri- 
cho once  stood,  with  her  temples,  palaces, 
and  theatres.  A  carious  mound  and  a  large 
tank-like  excavation  were  the  onlj  disturb- 
ance of  Malnre's  order  of  things  tlial  1  ob- 
(eired.  At  the  approach  of  morning  the 
stir  of  life,  that  eeemed.  like  leaven,  lo  fer- 
DMnt  the  surface  of  the  world  around,  was 
vsrj  striking;  first  the  partridge's  call  joined 
ehoras  with  ths  nightingale,  and  soon  after, 
■heir  dnskyfomii  were  seen  darting  through 
the  bosbes,  and  then  bird  after  bird  jnioed 
Ihe  ebonia ;  tbe  liiards  began  to  glance  upon 
ibc  rocks,  the  insects  on  the  ground  and  in 
tbe  air;  the  jerboa,  a  prettj  little  animal  be- 
tween a  rat  and  a  rabbit  in  appearance  and 
habits,  was  peeping  from  its  burrow,  fish 
^aoeing  in  the  stream,  hares  bounding  over 
the  dewj  grass,  and,  as  mors  light  came,  the 
iilT  lona  at  the  gaielle  could  be  seen  on 
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almost  every  neigbbonring  bilL    Then  e*B« 
■nnriae,  first  flushing  the  lighlclouds  abdve, 

and  ponriug  donn  into  the  rich  lallej  of  the 
Jordan ;  Ibe  Dead  Sea  itself  seemed  to  come 
Ibe  blessed  spell,  and  shone 
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le.      That  Iniu- 
e  great  plea- 
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snre-giound.  Its  brooks  and  i 
mttia  shrubs,  iniermingled  with  sloping 
gardens  and  verdant  valleys  ;  the  ci^  of 
"  '        might  siill  be  hidden 
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battlements;  tbe  plains  of  Oilgal  might  still 
be  full  of  prosperous  people,  with  cottages 
concealed  under  that  abundant  abade;  and 
Ihe  Dead  Sea  itself  shines  and  spsrkles  as 
it  its  waters  tolled  in  pure  and  refreshing 
waves  'o'er  ooral  rocks  and  smber  beds' 
alone.  The  load  from  hence  to  Jerusalem 
is  drear  and  barren,  and  nothing  but  Be- 
Ihanj  occurred  to  divert  mj  Iboughts  from 
the  stern];  beaatiful  Dead  Sea'  Cii.  ITS). 

Tbe  moat  beautiful  feature  of  tlie  plain 
of  Jericho  ia  an  eatenaiie  grove — it  would 
more  properly  be  called  forest — that  borders 
upon  the  weatem  side  of  the  modem  villsge, 
and  strclchea  northward  lo  Ibe  distance  of 
two  milea  or  more.    On  Ihe  banks  of  the 
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■Irsam  it  is  an  absolute  thicket,  in  many 
places  impenetrsble  bj  man  or  bessL  For- 
tber  from  tha  wstet-course,  and  north  of  Ihe 
ravine,  (he  trees  are  more  scatlered,  stand- 
ing eingly  or  in  small  clomps,  and  resem- 
bling, in  plaora,  an  orchard  thieklj'  planted 
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with  fruit  trees.     Seen,  however,  at  some  those  who  served  at  it.    This  was  an  evfl 

distance,  the  whole  region  has  the  aspect  of  omen.  Jeroboam,  alarmed,  bade  his  serranta 

an  unbroken  forest,  most  extensive  and  luxu-  seize  the  man  of  God,  and  stretched  out  his 

riant    This  verdant  and  beautiful  tract,  so  own  hand  for  the  purpose.    In  a  moment* 

grateftil  to  the  eye  accustomed  for  a  long  the  hand  was  dried  up.    It  was  restored  to 

time  only  to  waste,  arid  deserts  and  bare  its  Amctions  only  at  the  intercession  of  the 

mountains,  is  indebted  for  its  luxuriance  to  prophet.     The  warning  was  in  vain.     Jero- 

the  moismre,  diffused  by  m«>an8  of  the  brook  boara,  too  enamoured  of  regal  power  to  listen 

snd   the   aqueduct,  from  the  fountain  of  to  the  voice  of  God,  went  on  in  his  wicked- 

Elisha.  ness,  undeterred  by  domestic  bereavement 

JEROBOAM  (H.  inereating  the  people ;  and  prophetic  denimciations,  till  his  name 

A.  M.  4565,  A.O.  968,  V.  070 — 054),  the  son  became  a  proverb,  and  his  sins  had  reached 

of  Nebat,  an  Ephraimite,  the  founder  and  their  height;  when,  having  reigned  two-and- 

first  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  twenty  years,  in  which  he  had  been  in  constant 

made  himself  eminent  in  public  works  in  enmity  with  Rehoboam  and  his  son,  Abijam, 

which  he  was  employed  by  Solomon.    The  from  whom  he  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat, 

distinction  which  the  young  man  here  gained  he  died  of  a  sudden  and  painful  illness, 

failed  to  satisfy  him,  when,  a  short  time  af-  Nadab,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead  (1 

terwards,  he  was  designated  by  Ahijah,  the  Kings  xi.  26,  ieq,  2  Chron.  xiii.  3,  »eq.), 

prophet  of  Shiloh,  as  &ie  future  king  of  ten  The  history  of  this  monarch  throws  light 

of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL    This  destination  ex-  on  the  fact  that  the  promises  of  God  are 

cited  the  jealous  enmity  of  Solomon,  and  he  conditional  on  the  use  made  by  men  of  the 

tried  to  take  away  the  life  of  Jeroboam,  who  opportunities  put  into  their  bauds.     The 

sought  refuge  with  Shishak  in  Egypt  (comp.l  placing  of  him  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom 

Kings  xi.l7).  On  the  ascension  of  Rehoboam,  was  designed  not  only  to  punish  Solomon 

the  reformingparty,  placing  Jeroboam  at  their  for  idolatry,  but  to  promote  the  worship  of 

head,  solicited  at  the  hands  of  the  new  mo-  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Moses.    Had  the 

narch  an  alleviation  of  their  national  bur-  end  been  answered,  Jeroboam  would  have 

dens.  Their  prayer  being  refhsed  with  harsh  been  successful  and  happy.     He  disobeyed, 

and  threatening  words,  discontent  broke  out  and  thereby  forfeited  his  privileges  and  de^ 

into  rebellion,  and  God's  will  in  punish-  atroyed  his  peace. 

ing  Solomon's  idolatry  (1  Kings  xi.  83)  was  The  character  of  Jeroboam  may  be  re- 

aceomplished  in  the  establishment  of  an  in-  garded  as  the  type  of  the  statesman  who. 

dependent  kingdom,  with  Jeroboam  at  its  with  the  aid  of  some  cleverness  and  great 

head,  which  comprised  ten  tribes,  with  part  opportunities,  tries  to  the  utmost  what  can 

of  that  of  Benjamin,  leaving  to  Uie  old  Da-  be  effected  by  policy;  but,  neglecting  princi- 

vidical  dynasty  only  one  entire  tribe,  namely,  pie  and  disregarding  duty,  barely  succeeds 

Judah.     The  stmdering  thus  effected,  Jero-  in  his  selfish  objects,  and  loses  in  the  at- 

boam  took  every  means  to  make  perpetual,  tempt  all  that  dignifies  humanity,  makes  life 

In  particular,  he  saw  how  needful  for  his  desirable,  and  is  well-pleasing  in  the  sight 

own  purposes  it  was  to  destroy  the  national  of  God. 

unity,  which,  though  set  on  a  firm  footing  JERUSALEM  (a  name  made  up,  proba- 
only  in  the  reign  ot  David,  the  observances  bly,  of  a  Greek  word,  hierot,  *  sacred/  and 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  tended  strongly  to  la/em,  Hebrew  for  '  peace,'  or  *  safety,'  Hie- 
confirm.  With  this  view  he  undertook  the  rosolyma,  denoting  the  sacred  asylum  or 
encouragement  of  idolatry,  and,  influenced  stronghold,  and  bearing  with  the  Arabs  the 
probably  by  what  he  had  seen  in  Egypt,  lie  appellation  of  el-Kuds,  the  holy,  or  Beit  el- 
set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  the  extremities  of  Mukaddis,  the  tanctuary),  the  celebrated 
his  kingdom,  the  worship  of  Apis,  towards  capital  of  Palestine,  lies  in  the  province  of 
which  the  Israelites  had  of  old  shown  a  pro-  the  same  name,  lat.  31  deg.  46  min.  43  sec. 
pensity  (Exod.  xxxii.),  and  by  the  attractions  N.,  and  long.  35  deg.  13  min.  E.  from  Green 
of  which  he  may  have  hoped  to  seduce  the  wich,on  a  tongue-shaped  table- land  stretch- 
Jndahites  from  their  allegiance.  In  order  ing  north  and  south,  belonging  to  the  west- 
to  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  new  ritual,  em  ridge  of  the  Palestinian  bills,  and  formed 
in  which  he  prudently  retained  much  of  the  and  defined  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
Hebrew  ceremonies,  and  with  a  view  to  the  east,  and  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  west.  On 
throw  a  veil  over  the  dishonour  to  which  he  the  souUiern  part  of  the  sort  of  pnimontory 
was  reduced,  of  placing  insignificant  and  enclosed  by  these  two  valleys,  stands  the  holy 
unworthy  persons  in  the  sacerdotal  office,  the  city,  being  2.')C)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
king  himself  took  part  in  the  impious  wor-  sea.  On  its  northern  and  north-eastern  side, 
ship,  which  united  the  adoration  of  calves  there  spreads  out  a  broad  open  plain  as  far 
with  the  service  of  Jehovah.  This  daring  as  the  Wady  Beit  Haoina.  The  southern 
apostacy  called  forth  from  Judah  a  prophet  part,  on  which  tlie  city  stands,  has  four  sepa- 
^e  king  was  burning  incense  at  the  idola-  rate  Mounts—  Zion,  Acra,  or  Akra,  Bexetha, 
trouB  altar  in  Bethel,  when  a  terrible  voice  and  Moriah,  with  Ophel,  a  continuation  of 
was  heard  denoimcing  ruin  to  the  altar  and  Moriah.    Of  these  Uiere  go  together,  Acra 
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<J«lms)  tnd  Zkm  (the  Upper  City),  which 
fonn  ft  aouth-soaih-iresteni  ridge,  and  Beie- 
thft,  Moriah,  and  Ophel,  which  form  a  north- 
noith-eastem  ridge.  Between  these  two  great 
diTisions  rune  a  cleft  or  Ttlley,  which,  be- 
ginning at  the  Dflmasene  Oate,  leaves  Beze- 
tha  and  Moriah  on  the  north  and  east,  eomes 
to  the  moeque  el-Aksa,  where  it  unites  with 
another  coming  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the 
west  aide  of  die  city,  which,  keeping  an 
easterly  eonrse,  dirides  Zion  from  Akra. 
The  two,  thus  united,  take  a  southerly  di- 
rection till  they  come  to  the  spot  where  Hin- 
nom  and  Jehoshaphat  mn  together,  and  form 
the  ancient  Talley  Tyroposon,  or  Cheese- 
mongers'  Yale.  The  city  is  thus  divided 
into  three  chief  parts:  —  I.  Zion,  which 
mostly  lies  out  of  the  present  city,  and  forms 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  tongue  of 
land;  II.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  the  former, 
wfaioh  sinks  towards  the  northern  plain  men- 
Cfoned  above;  m.  Bezetha  on  the  north, 
Moriah  in  the  middle,  and  Ophel  in  the 
sooth,  making  one  continuous  high  land* 
Ophel  in  its  southern  point  runs  beyond  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  on  a  preeipitous  cleft  from 
40  to  00  feet  high.  The  breadth  of  the  city 
from  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Hlnnom,  near 
the  JtJbk  Oate,  to  the  brink  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphftt,  is  about  1020  yards,  of  which 
318  yards  is  occupied  by  the  area  of  the 
greftt  mosque.  North  of  the  Jaffa  Gate  the 
city  wall  sweeps  round  more  to  the  west,  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  the  city  in  that  part. 

The  oountry  about  Jerusalem  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  limestone  rock,  which,  ap- 
peftring  on  the  surface,  and  that  surface 
being  scattered  over  with  loose  stones,  ren- 
ders the  soil  snything  but  fruitful.  The 
olive,  however,  flourishes  there  in  great 
abundance,  and  in  the  vales  and  on  the 
plains  yon  see  corn-fields,  which  however 
are  not  very  productive,  while  vines  aad  fig- 
trees  are  wholly  wanting. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
spot  on  which  Jerusalem  stands,  we  proceed 
to  dMcribe  somewhat  more  closely  the  four 
eminenees  we  have  named. 

Zion,  on  the  west  and  south,  rises  sud- 
denly from  the  vale  of  Hinnom;  on  the  north 
and  east,  along  the  Tyropcson,  the  side  is 
less  steep.  The  height  of  the  hill  at  its 
south-western  comer  amounts  to  about  154 
feet,  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  only  to  44  feet  The 
Burfiaee  presents  a  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  northern  part  of  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  present  city  wall,  and  oontains  the 
Jewi^  quarter,  the  citadel,  and  the  Armenian 
convent.  This,  the  riehest  convent  in  the 
East,  eottsists  not  of  one  building,  but  of  a 
multitude  of  houses  and  courts,  which  are 
encircled  by  one  continued  wall.  Notwith- 
standing this  magnitude,  the  place  is  not 
eapacioos  enough  to  receive  the  thousands 
of  pilgrims  who  stream  hither,  and  the  holy 
VoLir. 


fathers  have  taken  measures  for  tlie  accom- 
modation of  tlieir  guests  by  purchasing  the 
entire  spot  and  erecting  new  edifices.  In  one 
of  the  chapels,  the  place  where  Christ  stood 
before  Annas,  in  another,  that  of  the  behead- 
iog  of  the  i^ostle  James,  receive  devout 
homage.  The  great  church  is  adorned,  or 
rather  disfigured,  by  paintings  of  Armenian 
artists,  the  sole  effort  of  whose  art  is  found 
in  a  prodigality  of  colour  and  gilding  in  a 
childish  manner.  The  castle,  or  citadel, 
stands  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
hill,  somewhat  south  from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and 
forms  an  irregular  union  of  quadrangular 
towers,  which,  on  the  inner  side  towards  the 
city,  are  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  and  on  the 
outer  or  western  side  have  a  deep  trench. 
The  towers  on  this  side  have  strong  bul- 
warks, which  bear  truces  of  antiquity  aud 
may  belong  to  the  Boman  period.  This 
stronghold  bears  since  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades the  name  of  David's  Tower.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  hUl,  within  the  city 
walls,  is  found  the  Protestant  church  not  long 
since  established  by  the  Church  of  England, 
in  ooi^unction  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
Jewsf  quarter  comprises  tlie  north-eastern 
part  of  the  hill.  This  part  of  the  city  is  the 
smallest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  most  thickly 
crowded  with  inhabitants  as  well  as  houses. 
If  you  pass  through  the  Zion  Gate,  on  the 
south  you  find,  beyond  the  walls  on  the 
right  hand,  the  house  of  Gaiaphas,  now  an 
Armenian  convent  Under  the  altar  of  its 
church  is  a  stone  which  is  said  to  have 
been  that  which  closed  our  Lord's  sepulchre. 
Straight  on  towards  the  south,  is  the  Coena- 
culum  (2387  feet  above  the  sea),  or  house 
in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  instituted 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  edifice  was  once  a 
Christian  ohurch,  but  is  now  held  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who  honour  it  as  the  sepul- 
chre of  David.  This  sepulchre  is  found  in 
the  lower  rooms,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
difficult  even  for  Mohammedans,  while  ac- 
cess to  the  apartment  where  the  last  supper 
is  alleged  to  have  been  eaten  is  granted  to 
every  stranger  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  to 
the  Turkish  doorkeeper.  It  is  a  large  empty 
room,  built  of  stone,  firom  00  to  60  feet  long, 
and  some  80  feet  high.  On  the  eastern  side 
is  a  smaU  niche  in  tiiie  wall,  which  on  some 
occasions  Christians  make  use  of  for  the 
performance  of  mass.  On  the  southern  side 
is  a  similar  nlohe  of  larger  size,  which  serves 
the  Mohammedans  as  a  sign  in  their  duty  of 
turning  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  when  en- 
gaged in  their  devotions.  The  same  hall 
served  the  apostles  for  a  place  of  assembly 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  the  vicinity 
you  are  pointed  to  the  house  in  which,  after 
the  bhth  of  Jesus,  Mary  his  mother  dwelt 
and  died.  The  remainder  of  the  table-land 
is  under  culture.  The  eastern  declivity  is 
also  in  part  cultivated. 
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Akra  Mm  OO  ths  north  of  Zion;  it*  higli- 
Mt  put  is  the  aonh-weal  eozaei,  on  which 
1*  Ihc  Latin  manuterj.  Eaitvirda  from  tliii 
the  waf  leads  jon  to  [he  Chnieh  of  the  Holj 
Sepulchre,  on  the  ridge  of  [he  hill,  from  irhi oh 
the  waj  frain  the  Oala  of  Damaacus  and  the 
nllef  betveea  Akrn  and  Ihe  great  moaqUF, 
rnni  in  a  eonaiderable  declltiij.  The  moat 
important  buildingi  an  thii  •miiieiMe  are — 
die  Latin  Coavenl,  the  Chnreh  of  the  Holj 
Gepulrhre,  Ihe  Qieek  and  Ihe  Coptie  Con- 
vent. Tlie  Latin  conTenI,  SI.  Saliator,  tbr- 
Diarl;r  beloiiKiiig  to  the  Oeorgian  ChrisliaDi, 
ii  now  in  the  handi  of  the  Fnuoiwui  or 
Hiaorile  monka,  who  from  Ihe  jeac  IS18 — 
laOl  bad  llteir  chief  seat  on  Zion,  at  Iha 
place  where  naw  (he  CnDacaluDi  alandiibnt 
being  driien  henoa  by  tlie  Moilem*.  fixed 
their  abode  here  on  Akr*.  Aceording  to 
Schabert,  it  ia  217S  feet  abore  ibe  >«■. 
From  its  terrteea  jon  haie  an  nninlemipted 
and  beautiful  view  of  Jemaalem.  Sonlh-easl 
flrom  the  Latin  conTent  lie,  doae  to  eaoh 
other,  the  Oreek  and  the  Coptic  conTcnl. 
East  of  the  Greek  oonient  standa  the  ehnrcb 
of  Ihe  Holjr  Sepulchre,  which  propcrlj  «on- 
aiata  of  three  churches,  that  of  die  Sepul- 
idire,  that  of  CalTajj,  and  Ihat  of  the  Dis- 
MTcrf  of  Ihe  Ciosa.    See  Caltibt. 

South-east  (Irom  hence,  in  the  middle  of 
On  oitj,  jon  aee  the  Baiaara,  extending  to 
Ag  Jews'  qnarter,  eonaiating  of  two  narrow 
Mreeta  nnder  a  roof,  with  open  shops  on 
■tch  side,  whioh  are  occupied  with  dealers 
nnd  artiuna  litting  at  their  work. 

Fram  Akra  iu  a  nonh-easlerlj  direction, 
7au  prooBed  through  the  deep  Tile  which 
nini  from  the  Damaseua  Oate  sonthwanl  to 
Iba  Tjropoon,  nutil  joa  come  to  the  emt- 
nence  icmied  fiexl^,  whose  wee[ern  aide  is 
■B  high  aa  Akra,  and  alopea  gradaallj  lo- 
vuda  Ihe  east  to  the  border  of  (he  ralLpf  of 
Jghoahaphat.  In  IhsTieini^of  the  Uunaa- 
eua  Gate,  the  weslem  snd  northern  d«ii*itj 
is  TCTT  ateepi  on  the  northern  aide,  on  wbieb 
lona  Ibe  citj  wall,  the  rock  sinks  suddenly 
down,  and  al  i[B  foot  extanda  a  deep  wide 
trench  cut  in  the  rook.  The  Ic^  of  the  hill 
la  for  the  moat  part  coTsred  with  low  baild- 
inga  and  huta ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  within 
the  walla  occupied  with  gardena,  fields,  and 
(hiit-mes,  among  which  stand  detached 
honaes,  so  (hat  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance raihei  of  a  Tillage  than  a  city.  On  Be- 
■etha  a  Hdb  xlew  of  the  other  parts  of  Jeru- 
aalem  mij  he  had. 

On  the  aauu  sleration  with  BaieIha,  and 
ssparated  from  il  usilhrr  bj  a  ralley  nor  a 
noticeabla  sinking  of  ths  groond,  alands, 
south  from  Bsielha,  Haunt  Hori^  (3280 
tttt  aboTB  the  sea),  on  which  is  ths  area  of 
(ha  great  mosqns  el-Hanm  ss-Schsri(  Ihe 
•UDceasor  of  the  ancient  temple,  the  inner 
aoorta  of  which  Cbriitiana  are  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death  to  enter.    The  stones  of  lb* 
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lower  part  of  tba  onler  vail  are  panlj  of 
great  aiie,  being  from  IT  to  30  feet  long,  S 
to  fl  teel  high,  and  1  to  7  feel  thick;  giiiof 
evidenes  of  being  remains  of  a  rcrj  ancient 
oonstructiou  which  reaches  back  to  tbe  limea 
of  the  Sationr,  or  even  of  David.  On  Iha 
platform  eniironed  bj  this  wall  is  Ifae  great 
mosqae,  In  which  is  Ihs  aaored  slons  of  tba 


Ifohammedans.  who  repreaeot  11  as  Uie  iden- 
tical stonewhichJocDb  used  as  a  pillow  {Qtm. 
iiriil.  11),  and  on  which  stood  the  dsatroir- 
ing  angel  when  be  punished  die  people  fOr 
Ihe  ain  of  their  king  (3  Samuel  xiIt.  IB, 
16).  With  equal  certainty  do  tfaey  add  ibat 
Ibe  stone  originally  fell  tratn  beaTen,  waa 
the  apot  on  which  propheu  kneeled  in 
prayer,  and  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Ja 
rusalem,  the  prophets  fled,  the  stone  pro- 
ceeded to  fly  after  them,  but  was  airealed 
and  fixed  in  its  preseni  spot  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  the  marks  of  wboae  flng«rm  im- 
pressed in  Ihe  grasp  atUl  remain  yiaible. 
Under  the  stone  ia  found  a  hollow  place, 
which  tradition  asserts  to  bate  been  designed 
for  holding  Ihe  ark  of  the  coTcnantand  other 
aacred  olfjeeta.  Hear  Itia  great  Moalem  sanc- 
tuary are  amaller  moaqneaand  other  build- 
ings, open  places  with  brooks  and  scattered 
trees.  From  the  Jews'  qnarler  a  small  nar- 
row street  runs  to  a  apot  near  the  western 
wall  of  the  mosqna  or  haram,  not  far  from 
its  aoQtliem  end,  called  the  '  Place  of  Wail- 
ing," whither  Jewa  repair,  especially  on  Fri- 
days, to  weep  OTcr  the  rain  of  their  temple 
and  the  fall  of  tbtir  powar.  Along  Ibe  sida 
of  the  northern  wall  of  Ihe  platform,  at  iu 
caslatn  end,  is  found  •  deep  trandh,  which 
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tradition  Dunea  tha  Pool  of  Bflhrad*,  but  wbcrs  (he  EedNinet  thrice  fell  under  tba 
Oie  natiies  Bitket  litnll,  larmel'i  Pool.  Tb«  weisht  of  his  cnwa,  where  h«  met  Mu; 
eaium  CKtremitj  of  the  Pool  liii  id  neu  tba  comiDg  tiotn  4  crosa  tiitrt,  when  SiiooD 
cilj  wall  M  to  allow  belweeit  die  iwo  oulj  a  of  Cjrene  lelieted  him  of  his  harden,  ud 
Ian*  which  eoadncu  froni  Suphen's  Que  to  where  he  aaid  to  the  matronB  of  Jerusalem, 
tha  moaqne.  Tba  atreel  which  rnag  norlh  'Weep  uot  for  ma,  bat  weep  for  fouiselia* 
from  tha  Pool  Id  a  westerly  directioit  tma  and  joor  children.'  Bejond  these  spoU  ia 
Stephen'!  Gate,  between  the  heighu  of  Beze-  tba  bouse  shown  as  that  of  the  '  rich  man,' 
Iha  and  Horiah,  is  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or  Way  tba  palace  of  Herod  (north  of  the  street), 
of  Sorrow,  along  which  tha  risiter  ia  pointed  and  the  house  of  the  holy  Veronica  who 
to  the  bnildiogs  and  spots  which  call  to  mind  wiped  from  tha  brow  of  Jesns  blood  anil 
the  lalfBrings  of  Jeans  aa  be  was  tad  Iram  aweat  with  her  handkerchief,  which  wat 
judgment  to  execntion.  On  the  light  as  jou  thereon  imprinted  with  an  indelible  likenesa 
enter  Stephen's  Oate,  ia  the  house  of  Anns,  of  the  Lord.  Thenea  yon  resoh  ihe  juil);- 
where  the  mother  of  otu  Lord  ii  said  to  ment-gate,  now  built  up  with  a  stone  wall. 
baTa  been  bom.  Farther  on  in  the  aame  The  general  (lirection  of  tba  Via  Doloross  ia 
diiectian,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  tba  probably  correct,  butwe  ran  hardly  conceira 
wall  of  the  moaqne,  ii  what  ia  termed  Pi-  tbit  memoiy  and  tradition  oould  have  trans- 
lata'a  House  (now  (he  resideoca  of  Ihe  Tork-  mitled  in  so  many  eases  tha  eiaet  spota  on 
■ah  goiemor),  with  the  apartment  in  which  which  thesa  events  took  place,  during  tlie 
Jesos  was  clad  with  ■  robe  of  purple  and  de-  tniubtea  and  oblitersliiig  canses  which  en- 
rided  aa  theprelandedkingotthe  Jewa.  They  sued  not  long  after  the  Sstioor's  dfaib, 
also  ahow  tha  apots  where  Jesos  sat  bonnd,  though  it  most  not  be  denied  Ibat  the  warm 
whare  was  Ihe  jadgment-aeat,  and  where  the  affections  of  Ihe  Jewish  hesrtwcre  emlneplly 
cToww  of  thorns  was  woven.  The  flight  of  filled  to  retain  a  bold  on  recoiled  ions  which 
aUps  before  the  palace  of  Ptlale,  down  which  love,  grief,  end  religion  combined  to  make 
tba  SaTionr  went  beating  hia  cross,  called      dear  and  Tenarahle. 

scald  laaiTla, '  htdj  ladder,'  ii  now  in  Borne,  The   elevation   formed    by  Beiettaa   vid 

in  a  aepsrule  boilding  next  to  tha  celebrated  Moriah  mns  forward  soulhwardty  to  a  point, 
chnrch,  St.  John  Lateran.  Oo  the  other  side  forming  the  ancient  Ophel,  which  is  bonndtd 
«f  tha  street  is  the  chamber  In  which  Christ  on  Ihe  eaal  by  tbe  deep  Tslley  of  Jehoaba- 
ia  aaid  lo  have  been  seonrged  i  fonnerly  a  phat,  and  on  tbe  wesi  bj  that  of  Ihe  Tjro- 
Bna  choreh,  now  a  stable  for  Ihe  governor's  poon,  aa  ateep  but  not  so  deep.  On  tba 
horaea.  Fulhar  on,  near  tbe  steps,  stands  anihce  Ophel  ia  flat  It  ends  just  abuva 
tha  arch  where  Pilate  pointed  oat  Jesus  to  the  Fotmtaia  ot  Siloam,  in  ■  cliff  from  40 
Ihe  people   with    Iha    words,   '  Behold   Ihe     lo  00  feet  high. 

man  r  Still  farther,  you  aea  the  plaaes  The  present  walla  which  anrranDd  the 
city  ware,  according  to  an  inastiption  in 
Arsbio  fooad  on  tba  Jaffa  Gate,  built  in  the 
tllStb  year  of  Ihe  Hegira,  that  is  IMS  A.  D., 
at  the  command  of  the  aultau  Solyman. 
Tbey  are  provided  widi  lowera  and  battle- 
mania,  and  present  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  outer  wall,  varying  with  the  elevation  oi 
ainking  of  the  lurfaoe,  rises  to  from  20  10 
SO  feel  in  height.  At  tbe  norlhesal  comer 
and  along  a  part  of  Ihe  northern  side,  ■ 
broad  and  deep  trench  baa  been  dug. 

The  city  bss  foar  gates,  one  towards  each 
qnsrter  of  Ihe  world.  On  tbe  weslem  aide, 
near  tbe  end  of  tba  Tynpaon,  is  the  Jaflk 
Gate,  termed  also  tba  Bethlehem  and  the 
Pilgrim  Gate.  It  is  called  by  tba  native! 
BBbel-Khalil<HebronOate).  These  names 
it  has  gained  because  Ihe  roads  from  these 
tbreeplace»,alongwhich  most  pilgrima  reach 
Jerusalam,  find  Iheir  termination  there.    It 

The  Damaaeus  OaI«  is  found  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  northern  wsIL  Through  this  GsM 
pass  thoaa  who  travel  lo  Damaaoua,  and  ne- 
nerslly  towards  the  north.  It  la  more  richly 
adorned  than  tbe  rest,  and  hence  has  among 
tbe  native  population  tbe  name  of  Bab  al- 
1  ABom  Of  soci  Bono.  Anod  (Gate  of  Pillars).     On    Ihe   eaatam 
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tide,  dOM  to  the  Pool  of  B^thesda,  is  foand 
Stephen's  Gste,  whioh  emong  the  native 
Mohemmedanfl  bears  the  name  of  Bab  es- 
Sebat  (Oate  of  the  Tribes),  hot  is  by  the 
Christians  called  Bab  Sitti  Merjam  (Gate  of 
my  Lady  Mary).  Above,  on  the  outside,  are 
the  figures  of  four  lions  cut  in  stone,  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  an  original  work  of  the  Mos- 
lems.  Lastly,  on  the  south,  the  Gate  of 
Zion  leads  out  of  the  city  to  the  southern 
part  of  *  Zion's  hill,*  near  the  Mussulman 
aepulohre  of  David,  on  which  account  it  is 
by  the  natives  oalled  Bab  en-Nebi  Daud 
(Gate  of  the  Prophet  David). 

Besides  these  four  open  gates,  there  are 
four  portals  whioh  are  now  walled  up: — I. 
On  the  north  side,  between  the  Gate  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city,  , 
is  Herod's  Gate,  which  is  merely  a  small 
portal  in  a  tower.  II.  In  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mosque  wall  is  the  Golden  Gate, 
Porta  Anna,  probably  of  Roman  origin. 
The  Frank  name,  which  can  be  traoed  only 
to  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  some  assumed  connection 
with  one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  temple, 
which  was  ornamented  with  gold  (Joseph. 
Jpw.  War.,  T.  0,  8).  It  was  closed  in  the 
time  of  the  emsades;  but  every  year,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  it  was  broken  open  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  triumphal  tntn  of  Jesus 
Into  the  temple,  held  to  have  neie  taken 
place.  It  is  still  walled  up,  because,  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  Franks,  the  Mohammedans  be- 
lieve that  a  king,  passing  through  it,  will 
take  possession  of  ^e  city  and  become  mas- 
ter of  the  entire  earth.  In  the  southern  wall 
are  two  closed  gates;  one,  III.,  on  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  haram  or  mosque,  near  the 
comer  where  it  joins  with  the  city  wall.  It 
is  found  in  a  low  quadrangular  tower, 
through  which  formerly  a  way  led  into  the 
eity.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  recent  tra- 
vellers. IV.  Farther  west,  near  the  bed  of 
the  TyropcBon,  is  the  Dung  Gate  of  the 
Franks,  whieh  the  natives  term  Bab  el-Mug- 
haribeh  (Gate  of  the  Westem  Africans). 
According  to  Schubert,  it  is  only  in  reoent 
times,  since  the  insurrection  of  1684,  that 
this  and  Herod's  Gate  have  been  built  up, 
while  the  other  two  have  long  been  closed. 

The  chief  streets  ran  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  As  the  whole  ground  north  of 
Zion  deeliues  equally  towards  the  east,  while 
every  street  running  firom  south  to  north  is 
level,  every  street  passing  fh>m  west  to  east 
is  a  steep  deoUvitf.  Generally,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  badly  paved,  often  merely  laid 
irregularly  with  broad  stones,  but  their  steep- 
ness eonduoes  to  their  being  dean,  so  that 
they  do  not  present  the  filth  visible  in  most 
Oriental  towns.  The  houses  axe  better  built 
than  are  those  of  Alexandria  or  Smyrna; 
they  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  have  flat  roofs. 
On  the  loof  rites  a  small  dome,  a  peculi- 


arity whieh  appears  to  belong  to  the  distikl 
of  Judea.  These  domes  seem  to  have  bean 
designed  not  merely  for  ornament,  but,  as 
building  wood  is  scarce,  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  roof.  Generally,  Uiere  are 
two  or  more  over  each  apartment  of  the 
house.  They  make  the  chamber  higher, 
and  give  the  ceiling  an  architectural  effect 
Bobinson  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
city,  and  gives  these  results  :— 

Eng.Ft.  GeB.Coane 

1  FromtheJailkGatetotheB.W. 
oonaer  of  the  city,flnt  descend- 
ing and  then  sMending 1400        B. 

S  Zion  Gate,  level  000    Earterly 

5  Dung 08te(cloted),desoending  1700    N.Eastezly 

4  S.E.  corner  of  city  wall,  nearly 
level  600        E. 

ft  Wall  of  siea  of  Oiest  Moeqne, 
8.  tide,  seconding S90        W. 

6  S.£.  comer  of  wall  of  Mosque^ 

leTel  690         B. 

7  Golden  Gate  (cloMd),  tUgbtly 
SMending I04ft        N. 

•  N.  K.  corner  of  siea  of  Mosque, 

level 48S  K. 

9  St  Stephen'!  Oate,  level  ......    100  N. 

10  N.E.  comer  of  city,  level ......  lOOS  N. 

11  Herod's  Gate  (doied),  along 

the  treneh,  level 1000    Westerly 

U  DamaacuB  Gate,  uneven  1200    Westerly 

U  M.  W.  comer  of  citj,  ascending  1990   8. Westerly 

14  Jafia  Gate,  descending  gradu- 
ally     878   S.40deg.£. 

12,978  Feet, 
or  4,3M  Yards. 

This  makes  for  the  whole  oircumferenee  a 
distance  of  2|  English  miles,  less  74  yards, 
or  very  nearly  2|  geographical  mflea. 

On  the  sources  whence  Jerusalem  was  snp- 
plied  with  water,  see  the  srtides  Bbthbsda 
and  CisTUV. 

WiUiams  ('Holy  City*)  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  supplies  of  water  exgoyed  by 
the  inhabitants:  —  'The  upper  spring  of 
Gihon  once  had  its  issoe  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  not  far  fh>m  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  Its  water  was  originally  received  into 
a  pool  oalled  the  Serpenta'  Pool,  out  of  which 
it  flowed,  probably  down  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  In  order  to  divert  it  from  the 
uses  of  the  enemy,  and  make  it  available  to 
his  own  people  in  ease  of  siege,  Hexekiah 
stopped  the  upper  fountain,  axid  brought 
the  water  of  the  upper  pool  by  an  aqueduct 
down  the  valley  which  bisecteid  the  city,  aa 
fitf  as  the  temple,  where  it  supplied  the  re- 
servoirs prepared  by  himself  or  former 
kings,  and  then  flowed  off  by  an  old  chan- 
nel to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  was 
continued  through  a  new  hose  to  the  Fool 
of  Siloam,  otherwise  called  'the  Lower  Pool* 
and   *  the    King's    Pool,'    being,    in    fa£^ 
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ieriMU«   'Pool   0/    Ucukiali.'      Sm     Hiimom,  nnder  Uw  HUl  of  Zion,  nw  on  tl 


■t  lide  of  JchMhiphmt,  to  tU  >■  Iba  old 


aitj  •xtsndad.     Tliii  • _.,™ 

-^    -^       -~  ~    ^  -  from  ths  idci  of  Ihi  netcdnra  ot  ths  pl«oe, 

~  riiieh  would  be  diflUd  bj  the  pceMcca  of 
dwul  bodiei  (iM  Cliak).  Tha  moM  dlsthi- 
fuuhed  of  IhaM  Mpolehni  ars  ths  lombi 
irtiiah  bcu  the  hjudm  of  tlia  Jodgti,  ibo 
King*,  tha  PiophaU,  Jehoahiphal,  Abtilon, 
8t  Junai,  and  ZacharUa. 

Not  (u  to  the  nonh-uM  of  tha  DimM- 

001  Oata  is  Iba  >a-etllsd  Qratio  oT  Jaicmiah, 

Jn  whieh  tba  propbat  la  ujd  to  b>Te  vritUn 

hia  LamcatatiDiia,  benaatb  a  romd,  inat^ 

lated  hill,  whoaa  aoathatn  aida  atcma  to 

hBTO  beau  bewn  awij.    Here  ii  an  enlnaM 

into  a  hall  which  haa  a  length  and  bnadlh 

of  TO,  and  a  heigfat  of  40  teec    Before  it  ia 

a  amall  unwalled  garden.    On  the  lop  of  (be 

^       bill  ia  a  Hohammadan  bnrjjng-plaea.    Iba 

grotto  ia  iobablled  ^j  a  MoMolman  piJgtJni. 

)      Bafon  the  antranoe  gntiri  in  abonduiDe  (be 

thorn  lyeikn  nlkMinmi,  of  whieh,  aa  aome 

y      hold,  ODi  Lord'a  erowii  of  tborna  wai  made. 

If  Jim  paaa  tfaroagh  Si.  Slepben'a  Oale 

ODt  of  the  eilj.  jou  find  juil  oppoeito  jon, 

on  tha  otbei  lids  of  Ihe  Cedroa.  &e  tomb  of 

Hat7,  eonaiatiiig  ot  a  chapel  ovei  a  deep  and 

rooL  or  atT.D.ui  wide  grotto  in  Ihe  rock,  where  the  Virgin 

and  her  parenla  era  gaid  to  lie.     Van  dc-  ' 

On  Ute  east  of  JerninTpm.  separated  ft^im      Mend    to   the  oh  ape]    ij  fonj-eight   broad 

it  bj  the  Cedron,  or  Kiilron,  ia  tbe  Mount      "tepa.   About  one-ihird  of  Ihe  way  down  yon 

•fOtirea.  the  moat  coniidFrablc  of  lhenei)th-      (niOn  the  right  hand,  Ihe  graves  of  Joachim 

boniing  hilla.     Olirel  ii  divided  into  tliree      ■"*!  -Anna,  the  parenti  of  Hiry,  uid  imme- 

eleruiona,  of  which  the  ■ontbcni  bean  the      dialelj  oppoaite,  on  [he  lefl  aide,  the  grate 

Dune  ot  Ihe  ■  Hill  of  OSence.'     See  1  Klngi      of  Joteph.     At   Ihe   boltom   of  Ihe    giolto 

iL  7,  B.    Sooth  of  Uonnt  Zioa  alanda  the     >t>'"  i*>  Q"  '^'  risht,  a  amall  apartment  or 

'  Hill  of  EtH  Cunnael.'     It  is  bejond  the      obapel,  wilb  two  doors,  withia  which  alanda 

lallej  ot  BinooiD,  fhim  which  it  Hsea  ab-      ■">  ■'I*'  erected  aboie  Ihe  reatiDg-plaoa  of 

niptlj  with  BCTenl  ranges  ot  rocks,  in  which     ^*  mother  of  Jestts.     Aronnd   it  several 

■n  many  eiearated  sepolebrei.     Its  highest     Christian  aeoU  hare  erected  email  oratnrics. 

point  is  to  the  weal,  which  is  about  the  sama  Ot  Ihe  first  foonding  of  Jeruialem  wc  bsTO 

ale^Mion  an  Zlon.     It  bee  on  it  rains  of  a     no  certain  infonnarioa  in  the  Bible.     It  ia 

Mohammedan  welj  and  Tillage.    These  rains     donbtful  whether  the  Salem  mentioned  in 

■n  shown  by  tha  monks  aa  the  palace  of    ^'  history  ot  Abraham  is  tht  same  al  Jero- 

Cai^has,  in  which  Ihe  Jews  took   coansel      aalem  of  later  days  (Oeuesia  iIt.  IS).     The 

(hence  the  name)    to  pnt  Christ  to  death      name  itself  occurs  tor  the  fint  time  in  Josh. 

(Halt  zxri.  3,  4.   John  iL  47 09).  z.  1>  where  Adoni-Zedek  is  neutiaiied  aa  ila 

In  a  depreaaion  on  the  eastern  aide  of  king  (Joib.  xil.  10).  Jebna  ia  giren  in 
Oliret  lies  Bethany,  aboat  an  boor  from  the  Josbuaas  ita  more  ancient  name  (it.  S,  S3; 
city,  whence  it  is  approached,  in  an  T..  3.F..  zriii.  2S).  In  the  division  of  the  land  by 
directiaTi,  by  a  path  orer  Ihe  northern  dceli-  Joshoa,  Jebnj  was  assigned  to  the  Be^ja- 
*ity  of  Ihe  Hill  of  Offence.  mites,  and  Ihe  bonndary-line  between  Ben- 

Among  Ihe  objects  aionnd  Jemsalem  tha  jamin  and  Jodah  ran  on  the  south  of  Jem. 
tomba  descrte  notice  (see  BDatu.).  They  aalem,  through  the  vale  ot  Hinnom.  Both 
are  namerous  and  fonnd  on  all  sides.  Those  tribes  endeaioured  without  complete  snooese 
whieh  an  in  the  vajteys  follow  one  type.  A  to  expel  ths  old  inbabituits,  with  whom  they 
door  in  Ihe  face  of  the  rock,  generally  small  fonnd  it  necessary  to  mingle  [Josh.  it.  68. 
■nd  withont  ornament,  condncla  to  one  email  Jodg.  L  31 ).  Indeed,  at  a  later  period  we  find 
Aamber  or  more  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  ths  Jebnaites  in  sole  poisesaion  of  ths  aiQ. 
and  for  ths  most  part  ot  the  ssma  heigbl  as  When,  after  9anl's  death,  DsTid  had  reigned 
tfce  door.  Very  rarely  are  these  apartments  for  seren  year*  and  lii  monlha  in  Hebron, 
lower  than  the  doorL  The  sralls  are  simply  he  eondncted  an  army  against  Jemsalem, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  there  are  olbnu  which  he  captured  and  called  by  hia  own 
■iehea  tor  coipsas.  name,  thoagh  al  Brat  he  would  appear  to 

No  graves  art  f<iund  on  Ihc  north  side  of    have  mads  himself  maalet  of  only  the  aoath- 
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tra  part,  the  •tronghold  of  Zion  (2  Satn.  t.  tion  of  the  lenple  may  be  found  in  1  Kiaga 

5—9).     This  eTent  took  place  somewhere  fi.  ▼!!.  2  ChroD.  iii.  It.   See  Tbmplb.    The 

about  1000  A.C.   Having  strengthened  him-  palace,  built  by  Solomon,  was  probably  an 

aelf  in  his  new]y*gained  possession,  he  pro-  enlargement  of '  the  king's  house '  of  DaTiS 

eeeded  to  bring  into  it  the  ark  of  the  eoTe-  (I  Kings  rii.  2  Samuel  t.  11;  ru,  2).    It 

nant,  which  was  in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  stood  opposite  the  temple,  on  the  north-east 

in  Qibeah  (2  Sam.  iii.  f#g.) ;  and  when  near  comer  of  Zion,  and  was  surrounded  by  walla 

the  end  of  his  life,  built  up  an  altar  to  Jeho-  and  towers  which  enclosed  scTcral  buildinga, 

Tah  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Arannah  the  as  '  the  house  of  tlie  forest  of  Lebsnon,'  *  the 

Jebusite  (2  Samuel  xxi?.  18,  mj.).    At  the  porch  of  pillars/  or  portico,  and  *  the  house 

time  of  the  introduction  of  the  ark,  David  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,'  or  harem,  mentioned 

had  the  intention  of  building  a  splendid  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Kings  yi*.! — 12.  2  Kings 

temple  to  enshrine  the  sanctuary,  but  dis-  zi.  10). 

torbances  and  wars  prerented  its  accom-  When  the  exiles  reeeiTed  permission  from 
plishment  (2Sam.  vii.  Mf.),  which,  howoTcr,  Cyrus  to  return,  many  proceeded  to  their 
was  efllBcted  by  Solomon,  under  whose  peace-  native  country  in  different  caravans,  under 
ful  reign  the  city  was  enlarged  and  adorned  Zerubbabel  (036  A.C.)  and  Ezra  (478  A.C.), 
with  this  and  other  fine  buildings  (1  Kings  and  endeavoured  to  rebuild  their  city  and 
▼. — viii.).  After  his  death,  Jerusalem  be-  temple  in  the  same  spots,  but  on  a  contracted 
•ame  the  metropolis  of  the  separate  kingdom  scale.  The  work  was  delayed  and  destroyed, 
of  Jndah,  whose  fate  it  shared.  The  wara  till  at  last  Nehemiah,  the  cupbearer  of  ArUx- 
between  Judsh  and  Israel  that  ensued,  ren>  erxes  Longimanns,  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
dered  it  necessary  to  strengthen  rather  than  by  his  master  with  full  powers  (440  A.  C). 
adorn  the  city.  In  the  period  from  the  di-  The  first  care  of  Nehemiah  was  to  fortify 
▼ision  of  the  kingdom  to  the  exile,  Jerusa-  the  ciiy  against  hostile  assaults.  Traces  of 
lem  had  to  sustain  many  hostile  attacks,  the  old  walls,  gates,  and  streets  remained 
In  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  (A.  C.  070),  sufficiently  for  its  restorers  to  be  able  to  give 
it  was  plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt  generally  to  the  new  city  the  circuit  and  form 
<1  Kings  xiv.  26),  and  underwent  a  similar  of  that  of  former  days.  Information  regard- 
calamity  under  Amaxiah  (A.  C.  820),  at  the  ing  its  fortifications  may  be  found  in  Neb. 
hands  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  ii.  12 — 10 ;  iiL  xii.  81 — 40,  irom  which  it 
xiv.  13, 14).  At  a  later  period,  Pekah,  king  appears  that  Jerusalem  then  had  twelve 
of  Israel,  and  Resin,  king  of  Damascus,  com-  gates — the  Sheep  Gate,  the  Fish  Gate,  the 
bined  in  an  expedition  against  Jeniaalem,  Old  Gate,  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Brook  Gate, 
but  failed  in  their  hostile  purposes,  sinee  the  Water  Gate,  Ephraim  Gate,  the  Horse 
Ahax  called  the  Assyrians  to  his  aid  (2  Kings  Gate,  the  East  Gate,  Gate  of  the  Valley,  the 
xvi.).  After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  Counoil  Gate,  the  Prison  Gate,  probably  the 
of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  their  monarch,  same  as  the  preceding.  Of  the  exact  position 
Sennacherib,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  but  was  de-  of  these  in  general  nothing  can  be  certainly 
feated  (2  Kings  xix.).  At  last  the  city  was  determined.  The  Gate  of  the  Fountain,  or 
sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  temple  burnt,  Brook  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  10),  must  have  been 
its  wjQIs  broken  down,  its  king  and  chief  near  Siloam.  The  Ephraim  Gate  may  have 
people  carried  into  captivi^  (2  Kings  xxiv.  been  on  the  northern  wall,  since  through  it 
XXV.).  Uy  the  way  to  the  country  of  Ephraim,  and 
The  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  aupply  the  Valley  Gate  and  Dung  Gate  are  thought  to 
few  particulars  respecting  the  topography  of  have  stood  on  the  west  or  the  southern  part  of 
the  ante-exilian  Jerusalem.  That  the  *  city  Zion.  The  Horse  Gate  lay  probably  between 
of  David'  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  tern-  the  temple  (2  Kings  xi.  16.  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
pie  of  Solomon  on  Moriah,  needs  no  special  10)  and  *  the  king's  house,'  and  the  Water 
proof.  The  original  fortifications  of  the  city  Gate  on  tlie  western  side  of  the  area  of  the 
were  strengthened  by  David,  Solomon,  and  temple  (Neh.  viiL  3;  comp.  iii.  26).  As 
later  kings.  The  walls  were  furnished  with  the  population  that  returned  was  much  less 
towers  and  bulwarks  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  0,  10).  than  that  which  existed  just  before  the  cap- 
The  mention  of  an  outer  wall  (2  Chronicles  tivity,  large  portions  of  the  city  must  at  fint 
xxxii.  0;  xzxiii.  14)  shows  there  was  an  inner  have  been  unoccupied.  We  find  large  open 
one.  Of  the  gates  in  the  old  walls  there  are  places  expressly  mentioned  near  the  Water 
mentioned,  *  the  Fish  Gate' (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  Gate  (Neh.  viii.  1)  and  Ephraim's  Gate 
14),  'the  Gate   of  Ephrsim,'  *  the  Comer  (viiL  16). 

Gate '  (2  Kings  xiv.  13.  Zechariah  xiv.  10),        The  history  of  Jerusalem  firom  this  period 

*  Benjamin's  Gate,'  *  the  First  Gate '  (xiv.  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 

10.  Jer.  xxxvii.  13),  '  the  Valley  Gate '  (2  Jews  as  to  mske  any  summary  of  it  here  a 

Chronicles  xxvi.  0),  *the  Horse  Gate'  (Jtr.  mere  repetition.     We  therefore  proceed  at 

xxxL  40),  '  the  East  Gate'  (xix.  2),  *  the  once  to  the  description  of  the  city  aa  left  us 

Middle  Gate'  (xxxix.  8).    Among  the  edi  by  Josephns  (Jew.  War.,  t.  4  and  0).     This 

fices  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  we  must  distin  description  relates  to  what  the  oi^  waa  at 

guish  the  temple  and  the  palace.  A  descrip-  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  Titos,  but  in 
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tbe  main  It  may  ba  oonsidered  the  asm*  aa  appearance,  and  is  not  distiiifoiisbed  from 
it  waa  in  the  daya  of  oar  Ijord,  and  is  there-  the  other  towers  and  walls,  but  the  lower 
fore  of  importance.  Generally,  the  account  part  is  built  of  large  stones  which  appear  to 
of  Josephus,  aa  being  that  of  an  eye-witness,  be  very  old,  and  to  lie  in  their  original 
ia  worthy  of  acceptance ;  but  there  are  parti-  places.  Among  the  Franks  it  is  known  aa 
enlara  in  which  it  cannot  be  received,  as  it  the  tower  of  David.  In  the  lower  part  we 
stands  in  contradiction  with  the  Scriptures,  probably  have  the  remains  of  the  tower  of 
and  indeed  with  itself.  As  a  result  of  the  Hippicus.  The  two  other  towers,  Phasaelua 
investigations  of  Robinson,  Raumer, 'and  and  Mariamne,  were  also  built  by  Herod,  and 
others,  we  may  give  the  following  brief  view,  named,  the  first  after  a  friend,  the  second 
The  whole  space  on  which  Jerusalem  was  after  hia  favourite  wife. 
built  divided  itself  into  three  parts,  sepa-  The  direction  of  the  second  wall  is  a  mat- 
rated  from  each  other  by  valleys.  L  The  terof  importance,  for  on  it  depends  the  iden- 
Temple  Hill,  Moriah,  on  tbe  east  of  the  city,  tity  of  the  present  witli  the  ancient  sepulchre 

II.  Immediately  opposite  the  temple,  on  the  of  our  Lord.  The  question  has  not  yet 
west,  was  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  ceased  to  excite  a  strong  interest;  but  the 
to  which  a  gate  led  from  the  western  side  of  work  of  the  Rev.  O.  Williams,  entitled  *  The 
the  temple.  This  hill  was  divided  from  Holy  City*  (London,  1845),  though  answered 
Moriah  by  a  broad  vaUey,  which  was  in  part  by  Robinson  in  the  *  Bibllotheca  Sacra,'  has 
filled  np  nnder  the  Asmonasan  princes,  when  done  something  to  settle  the  dispute  in  the 
they  caused  the  summit  of  Akra  to  be  levelled,  affirmative.      Unfortunately,  Josephus   haa 

III.  South  from  Akra  and  sonth-west  from  given  but  a  very  short  description  of  the 
the  temple,  lay  Zion,  on  which  was  built  the  second  wall.  The  following  is  a  translation 
old  '  City  of  David.'  of  his  words : — *  But  the  second  wall  has  ita 

Northward  of  these  three  parts,  the  city  beginning  at  the  gate  that  they  call  Gennath 

extended  itself  under    the    designation  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  first  wall.    Curving 

Newtown,  Bezetha,  which  at  first  had  no  (or  bending)  northwardly  only,  it  extends 

regular  fortification.   On  the  sides  where  the  to  the  tower  Antonia '  (Jew.  War.,  v.  4,  2). 

city  vros  well  defended  by  nature,  that  is,  This  is  defective  and  vague.     Three  things, 

on  the  west,  south,  and  north,  the  foitifica-  however,  are  more  or  less  definitely  given, 

tion  was  simply  a  wall  which  ran  from  the  The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath, 

north-west  end  of  Zion,  along  its  western,  bent  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  ended  at 

■on them,  and  eastern  limits,  passed  the  Ty-  the  Antonia.    Its  general  course,  therefore, 

ropcBon  at  the  Dung  Gate,  and  then  enclosed  must  have  been  to  the  north-east.    Now,  as 

OpUel  on  its  western  and  eastern  side,  end-  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  lies  in  the 

iDg  at  the  eastern  porch  of  the  temple.    On  north  west  of  the  city,  the  possibility  of  ita 

the  north  and  north-western  side,  the  city  being  the   same  with  Calvary  becomes  at 

was  protected  by  a  triple  wall.    The  first  or  once  obvious.     This   possibility  Williams 

oldest  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  and  has  converted  into  a  strong  probability.    In 

ran  eastwards  along  the  verge  of  Zion  to  die  the  same  direction  bear  tbe  investigations 

weatem  side  of  the  temple  area,  where  it  and  convictions  of  Schulz,  Prussian  consul 

reached   to   the  western   colonnaide  of  the  at  Jerusalem,  Lord  Nugent,  and  the  erudite 

sanctuary.    In   this   wall  were   the   towers  Tischendorf.   The  publications  of  these  very 

Phasaelns  and  Mariamne,  and  immediately  competent  authorities  have  called  forth  a  reply 

thereon  stood  the  palace  of  Herod  and  the  from  Dr.  Robinson,  author  of  the  .*  Biblical 

Cystus,  an  open  square  in  the  extreme  north-  Researches.'  But  the  question  seems  to  have 

eastern  part  of  the  upper  city,  where  the  peo-  been  brought  nearer  to  an  issue  by  a  work 

pie  sometimes  assembled,  with  the  bridge  published  since  his  answer,  namely,  Die  To- 

eondnc-iing  from  the  upper  city  to  the  tem-  pographie  JerutaUtntt  Von  W.  Kri^  Bonn, 

pie.      Of  thia  bridge  Robinson  discovered  1^6,  which  is  the  result  of  careful  investi- 

remains.     The  town  of  Hippicus  is  to  be  gations  conducted  on  the  spot,  and  in  the 

■onght  in  tbe  north-west  comer  of  Zion.    It  use  of  all  the  scattered  information  found  in 

built  by  Herod  the  First,  and  so  named  ancient  writers.     The  view  taken  by  Krafft 


in  honour  of  a  friend  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  we  shall  subjoin,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of 
Its  height  amounted  to  80  cubits  (each  about  three  views  of  Jerusalem,  lUford  the  student 
20  inches).  It  waa  quadrangular,  each  side  the  best  means  yet  supplied  for  forming  an 
25  eubita  long,  and  for  80  cubits  was  built  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  topography 
in  a  very  massive  way.  The  stones  of  which  of  the  Holy  City.  Before  stating  Kiafff  a 
it  waa  built  were  very  large — 20  cubits  long,  opinion,  we  shall  finish  the  sketfh  founded 
ten  broad,  and  five  high,  consisting,  proba-  on  the  authority  of  Robinson  and  others. 
biy  on  the  exterior  only,  of  white  marble.  The  third  wall  began  also  at  tlie  Hippi- 
At  the  vame  spot  of  Zion  now  stands  the  cus,  and  ran  northwards  to  the  tower  Pee- 
aitadel,  whose  north-western  tower  presents  phinus ;  then  it  went  in  an  eastern  and  north- 
to  the  traveller  that  enters  the  city  by  the  eastern  direction,  by  what  is  termed  the  tomb 
Jaffa  Gate  moat  decided  tokens  of  antiquity,  of  Helena;  then  to  the  eepulrhres  of  the  Kings 
llie  upper  part  of  tbe  tower  haa  a  modem  and  the  Fullers'  monument,  where  it  ai^ 
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denly  bent  sonthwanlB,  and  ended  at  last  at  holy  city.    Probably  a  few  Jews  and  Ohito- 
the  comer  of  the  old  wall  in  the  rale  of  tians  found  shelter  amid  its  ruins.    For  half 
Gedron.    This  third  wall  was  began  by  the  a  century  alter  its  overthrow,  Jemsalem  dia- 
elder  Agrippa  nnder  Claudius,  that  is,  ten  appears  from  the  page  of  history,  ontU  the 
or  twelve  years  after  the  orucifizion  of  the  emperorHadrian,  who  was  in  Palestine  about 
Saviour  {eir,  42  A.D.),  in  order  to  protect  the  year  130  A.  D.,  ordered  it  to  be  formed 
the  newly-built  suburb ;  but,  being  diseon-  into  a  stronghold,  in  order  to  keep  the  in- 
tinued  from  the  fear  of  offending  the  Roman  suneotionaiy  Jews  in  subjection.    A  bloody 
emperor,  was  not  finished  by  the  Jews  till  war  was  the  consequence.    There  ensued 
some  time  afterwards.     According  to  Jose-  an  imperial  decree  prohibiting  Jews  to  ap- 
phus,  the  old  city  had  a  circuit  of  3d  stadia,  proaeh  the  city.    The  restoration  of  the  city, 
about  d|  geographical  miles  ;  the  present  interrupted  by  the  war,  was  resumed,  and 
circumference  is  scarcely  two  miles  and  a  half,  Hadrian  named  it  JElitL  Capitolina,  from  his 
for  the  city  has  been  contracted  both  on  the  own  fore-name  and  the  name  of   Jupiter 
north  and  south.   The  most  noted  buildings  Capitolinus,  to  whom  he  had  erected  a  tem- 
of  Jerusalem  at  this  time  were — I.  The  Tern-  pie  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary. 
p/«,  built  by  Herod  (Tbmplb).  II.  The  Towtr  Jerusalem  now  became  a  heathen  city.  Even 
of  Antonia,  the  work  of  the  same  prince,  the  Christians  who  lived  there  do  not  appear 
who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Marc  to  have  been  of  Jewish  blood ;  and  the  very 
Antony.    It  was  a  restoration  and  enlarge-  name  Jerusalem  passed  out  of  use,  nor  was 
ment  of  a  tower,  called   Baris,  erected  by  restored  before  the  days  of  Constantino    Till 
John  Hyroanus.    It  stood  on  the  north  side  then  there  is  an  interval  in  its  history, 
of  the  temple,  was  quadrangular,  and  had  The    Christian    church    in    Jemsalem, 
at  each  comer  a  tower  &0  cubits  high,  tliat  at  warned  by  the  language  of  their  Master,  fur 
the  south-east  end  being  70  cubits  in  height,  the  most  part  left  Uie  city  a  short  time  before 
and  commanding  the  temple.    Within  it  had  its   downfal,  and  retired  to   Pella,  which 
the  space  and  appearance  of  a  palace,  com-  VTilliams  thinks  is  to  be  found  at  Tabathat 
prising  rooms  and  halls  of  various  kinds,  Fahkil,  near  Bysan,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
with  galleries,  baths,  and  barracks  for  sol-  James,  its  first  bishop,  having  been  put  to 
diers.    It  was  in  immediate  connection  with  death  in  Jerusalem,  the  infant  church  at 
the  northern  and  western  courts  of  the  tern-  Pella  were  without  a  shepherd.    The  dis- 
ple,  into  which  a  flight  of  steps  conducted,  ciples,  however,  are  said  to  have  soon  re- 
It  was  separated  from  Bezetha  by  a  deep  ar-  turned  to  the   mined   city,  and  to   have 
tificial  trench.     III.  The  Palact  cf  Htrod,  elected  Simeon  as  their  head.     Simeon  was 
on  the  north-west  of  Zion,  on  the  spot  where  succeeded  by  Justus,  of  whom  and  of  his 
the  Asmonean  princes  had  a  palace.    That  immediate  successors  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
of  Herod  was  buiH  of  marble,  and  encircled  nothing  but  their  names  are  known.     The 
by  a  wall  30  cubits  high.    The  towers  Hip-  presidency  of  each  must  have  been  of  short 
picus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  formed  a  duration,  since  in  the  short  space  of  thirty- 
part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  splendid  five  years  thirteen  persons  are  reported  to 
bnildiug,  which    contained    great  saloons,  have  held  the  ofBce  of  bishop.    A  mere 
numerous  apartments,  intersecting  halls,  open  record  of  names,  however,  cannot  under  the 
squares,  gardens,  avenues  of  trees,  canals,  and  circumstances  be  accounted  of  much  worth, 
ponds.    This  Herodian  palace  the  Roman  When  Hadrian  visited  Jemsalem,  probably 
procurators  made  their  residence,  and  it  is  in  tiie. thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  found 
here  that,  some  think,  we  are  to  look  for  there  a  few  Christians  and  some  Jews.    On 
'the  common  hsll'  ^Matthew  zxvii.  27),  or  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  former 
'  hsll  of  judgment '  (John  xviii.  28.    Acts  increased  in  number.    To  Jemsalem,  as  the 
xzv.  23),  and  not  in  the  lower  city,  where  cradle  of  their  faith.  Christians  in  different 
tradition  places  it.    IV.  Eastward  from  this  parts   of  the   world  naturally  turned  their 
place,  on  the  Cystus,  Agrippa  the  younger  eyes,   so  that  from  the  third  century  pil- 
erected  a  very  large  palace,  from  whose  eating  grimages  thither  began  to  be  more  and  more 
Apartments  he  could  see  what  went  on  in  the  frequent.    Even  the  empxess  Helena,  the 
temple.    In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Jews  mother  of  Constantine,  undertook    (A.  D. 
put  np  a  high  wall  on  the  western  side  of  326)  in  advanced  age  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
the  sanctuary,  which  intercepted  the  view.  tine,  and  caused  handsome  bnildings  to  be 
Jerusalem   was  a  beantiftd   city  when  it  erected  at  Bethlehem  and  Jemsalem.    Con- 
fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of  Titus,  stantine  himself  built  a  splendid  oratoiy 
who  spared  not  to  lay  it  waste,  fulfilling,  in  over  the  holy  sepulchre.    These  historical 
the  general  sense  of  &e  words,  the  prophecy  facts  were  soon  seized  on  by  the  legendary 
uttered  by  our  Lord  in  the  words  found  in  spirit,  and  the  church  historians,  with  Ense- 
Matt.  xxiv.  2.    According  to  Josephns,  how-  bins   at  their  head,  relate  the  miraculous 
ever,  Titus  directed  that  a  part  of  the  west-  discovery  of  the   tme  cross  by  Helena,  as 
era  wall  and  the  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  well  as  the  erection  of  many  edifices,  so 
and  Mariamne,  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  that  at  last,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not 
A  Roman  garrison  had  its  quarters  in  the  fewer  than  thirty  churches  within  the  limiu 
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of  Palettitje   were    ascribetl   to  her  piety. 
Under  the  emperor  Jalian  (301  A.  D.)  the 
Jews  obtained  not  only  permission  to  retnm 
to  Jenisilem,  bat  sssisuuice    to    rebuild 
their  temple:  mirsenloiis  interferenoes  are 
said  to  baTe  prevented  the  completion  of 
their  design.    Jemsslem,  however,  began  to 
rise  from  its  ashes.    The  emperor  Jastinian 
built  there  a  fine  ehnrch  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin.    In  451   A.D.  the  dignity  of  the 
patriarehate  was    granted   to  its   bishops. 
Then  came  the  period  of  theological  strife 
in  the  Eastern  eh  arch,  and  not   seldom 
Uoody  fi^ts  took  place  between  the  con- 
tend]^ parties  for  the  possession  of  the 
holy  city.    The  invasion  of  the  Persians 
brooght  trouble  into  the  Roman  empire. 
Under    their   king,   Kosroes  II.,  they  in- 
vaded Syria,  when  the  city  was  taken,  the 
eharches  biiilt  by  Constantine,  Helena,  and 
Justinian,  were  plundered  and  burnt,  the 
Christians  put  to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  the  trae  cross,  which  Helena  has  the 
credit  of  having  discovered,    was   carried 
away.    Those  who  fled  proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria, where  they  found  a  friendly  recep- 
tion and  support  fh>m  the  patriarch  Eleemon, 
who  after  a  time  assisted  the  Christians  to 
return   and  resume   the  rebuilding  of  the 
city,  when  the  churches  of  the  Resurrection 
and  Calvary  were  erect<fd  on 'the  old  foun- 
dations, as  well  as  one  in  memory  of  the 
Aaeension.    The  emperor  Hersolius  pene- 
trated into  Persia,  and  compelled  the  Per- 
sians to  make  peace;  when  the  patriarch 
Zaeharias   and  the  surviving  captives  re- 
tamed,  after  an  exile  of  fourteen  years,  and 
Heraclins  himself  made  a   pilgrimage  to 
Jeroaalem,  where  he  is  said  to  have,  with 
much  ceremony,  restored  the  true  cross  to 
the  chord]  of  the  Resurrection.    The  Chris- 
tian dominion  thus  founded  was  not  of  long 
darmtion;  for  in  636  A.  D.  caliph  Omar 
appeared  with  an  army  before  Jenisalem. 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  city,  after  a  long 
siege,   was  surrendered  on  condition  that, 
in  consideration  of  a  moderate  tribute,  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Christians,  their 
sanctuaries  and  holy  places,  should  remain 
nnharmed.     Forthwith   the   caliph   erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  temple  had  stood  a 
mosqae,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
was  completed  and  enlarged  by  his  succes- 
sors,   llie  church  of  Justinian,  now  called 
the  mosque  el-Aksa,  was  converted  into  a 
mosqae.   In  the  same  period,  the  walls  were 
restored  and  strengthened,  and  the  edifices 
richly  adorned.    Thence  to  the  period  of 
tiie  citisades  history  gives  only  fragmentary 
and  scanty  notices  of  Jerusalem.    The  Mo- 
hammedans now  had  their  holy  places  in  it, 
and  the  city  flourished  anew.    Towards  the 
middle  of  Uie  eighth  century,  the  caliphate 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abasside.    The 
friendship  of  one  of  them,  Haroun  al-Ras- 
elud,  with  Charles  &e  0reat,  opened  to  the 


oriental  Chiistianii  the  most  pleasing  pros- 
pects, which  after  his  death  began  to  be 
darkened,  and  in  the  quarrel  which  raged 
between  his  sons,  the  Christians  suffered, 
and  their  sacred  places  were  laid  waste. 
The  family  of  the  Abassidie  grew  constantly 
weaker.    The  Egyptian  Fatimidas,  in  969 
A.  D.,  obtained  the  mastery  of  Syria,  when 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt. 
Under  the  third  of  thin  dynasty.  Hakim 
(996—1021  A.D.),  the  Jews  and  Christians 
suffered  a  heavy  persecution.    At  his  com- 
mand, efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  holy 
places  and  uproot  all  memorials  of  them; 
but  afterwards  he  repented  of  his  tyranny, 
and  granted  leave  to  the  latter  to  restore 
their  destroyed  churches.    Under  the  mild 
government  of  his  successor,  Daher,  this 
favour  was  realised,  and  in  1408  there  arose 
a  small  chapel  over  the  holy  sepulchre,  in 
place  of  the  former  splendid  basilika.  Jour- 
neys of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  became  more 
frequent;  greater  also  became  the  persecu- 
tions they  had  to  endure;  till  at  last  the 
endnrance  of  Christendom  had  reached  its 
limits,  and  the  crusades  were  begun.    The 
feelings  and  the  achievements  of  the  crusa- 
ders have  found  an  undying  record  in  ttie 
pages  of  Tasso. 

Among  other  spots  and  buildings  which  the 
crusaders  found,  was  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Its  roof  consisted  of  a  lofty  dome, 
so  constructed  that  the  light  fell  from  above 
into   the   church.     Immediately  under    the 
opening  stood  the  sepulchre  of  Uie  Redeemer. 
When,  in  1099,  the  crusaders  took  the  city  by 
storm,  they  changed  the  great  mosque  into  a 
Christian    temple,  which  was  denominated 
Templum  Dommt,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 
But  in  1187,  Saladin  made  himself  master  of 
the  city,  when  the  temple  was  once  more 
converted  into  a  mosque.     By  turns,  Jeru- 
salem was  in  the  hands  now  of  the  Moslems, 
now  of  the  Christians,  till,  in  1244,  the  Egyp- 
tians got  possession  of  it,  fh)m  which  time 
it  seems  for  centuries  to  have  lost  its  poli- 
tical and  social  importance.    In  1517,  the 
Ottomans,  under  Selim  I.,  conquered  Syria 
and  Egypt.     In  1942,  the  sultan  Solyman 
built  the  present  waUs.    Thence  till  recent 
times  its  history  is  wanting  in  important 
events.    In  1808,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  partly  destroyed  by  flames, 
when  the  edifice  was  restored  by  the  Greeks 
at  a  very  great  cost   It  was  finished  in  Sep- 
tember 1810.    Not  long  since,  England  and 
Prussia  united  to  establish  in  Jerusalem  a 
Christian  bishopric,  whose  office  should  con- 
sist in  presenting  a  purer  form  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  East,  and  in  labouring  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews. 

We  have  thus  pursued  the  line  of  history 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 
day,  not  only  in  order  that  the  reader  should 
have  a  bird's  eye  of  the  whole,  but  be  led  to 
see  in  bow  marked  and  striking  a  manner 
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fhe  histoiy  of  Jadaism  and  of  Chrittiaiiitj  only  one  wall  on  the  west  (aoattiwiida  ftoin 

is  written  In  great  leading  and  imperishable  the  Jaffa  Oate),  sonth,  and  east;  bat  thna 

facts.    So  long  as  Jerusalem  sonri^es,  so  on  the  north,  where  the  land  allowed  an  ez- 

long  as  the  page  of  histoiy  remains,  the  tension  of  the  eity.    Henee  also  we  see  how 

holy  oity  itself  is  and  will  be  a  perpetual  it  was  that  all  the  assailants  of  Jerasalem 

monument  and  striking  evidence  of  the  great  made  their  approaches  against  it  on  the 

facts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  oiu  holy  reli-  northern  side, 

gion.  The  hill  which  Josephns  first  mentions 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  statement  is  Ziou,  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by 

of  the  view  to  which  we  have  refenced  as  the  valley  which  sinks  rapidly  from  the 

taken  by  KraffL  Jaffa  Oate  in  a  south  and  easterly  direo- 

Josephus  describes  Jerusalem  as  lying  on  tion.  The  northern  boundary  of  Zion  is 
three  hills.  Two  of  these,  standing  face  to  marked  by  a  street  which,  beginning  at  the 
face,  were  separated  by  a  deep  raUey  or  samegate,  runseastwardlyto  theharam  (the 
gorge,  towards  which  the  houses  extended  temple),  and  rises  in  a  remarkable  way  above 
downwards  one  after  the  other.  Of  these  the  large  plateau  of  the  western  or  second 
two  hills,  one,  which  held  the  upper  city,  hill,  on  which  stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
was  much  higher  and  in  length  more  direct;  The  east  side  of  Zion  rises  steep  above  a 
on  account  of  its  being  a  good  fastness,  it*  was  valley  which,  entering  the  city  west  of  the 
called  a  fort  by  king  David,  but  the  upper  Damascus  Gate,  and  running  through  it 
market  by  us.'  The  other  (hill),  called  from  north  to  south,  unites,  a  little  below 
Akra,  and  supporting  the  lower  city,  was  the  fountain  Ain  Silwan  (Siloam),  with  Hin- 
eurved  on  both  sides  (like  the  moon  between  nom  and  Jehoshaphat. 
her  first  and  second  quarter  ;Krafftrenders  the  The  third  hill  is  Mount  Morish,  namely, 
word,  'steep  on  all  sides').  Opposite  to  this  the  part  which  now  supports  the  mosque  of 
was  a  third  hill,  lower  by  nature  than  the  Omar  {Kubbet  et'Sakhrahf  Dome  of  the 
Akra,  and  formerly  divided  by  a  broad  vsl-  Bock),  the  place  of  the  ancient  temple,  a 
ley,  which  was  afterwards  filled  up  in  the  range,  for  the  most  part,  of  natural  rock, 
age  of  the  Asmonsans,  because  they  wished  Zion  was  separated  from  Akra  by  the  Ty- 
to  unite  the  city  to  the  temple ;  and  they  ropoBon,  which  even  now  divides  the  dtj 
lowered  the  Akra  so  that  the  temple  might  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  portion, 
appear  above  it.  The  valley  which  separated  Hence  Akra  lay  to  the  east  of  Zion :  so  also 
the  upper  from  the  lower  city,  and  was  called  did  Moriah.  Moiiah  was  the  southern  and 
TyropoBon,  extended  down  to  Siloam.  On  Akra  the  nortliem  part  of  the  high  ground 
the  outside  the  two  hiUs  of  the  city  were  lying  east  of  the  TyropoBon.  This  hUl  was 
girded  by  deep  valleys;  and  on  account  of  the  called  Akra  from  a  fortress  here  erected  by 
steeps  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere  an  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Maccab.  L  83).  It 
access  to  the  place.  The  city  was  surrounded  was  near  (36)  and  on  the  north  (Joseph, 
by  three  walls,  where  not  girded  by  inacces-  Antiq.  xv.  11,  4)  of  the  temple.  It  succea* 
Bible  valleys,  along  which  there  was  one  en-  sively  bore  the  name  of  Baria  (Persisn  for 
closure.  If  from  this  account  we  proceed  a  fort).  Acropolis,  snd  Antonia.  Kra£ft,  in 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  his  eagerness  to  survey  the  locality,  incurred 
which  Jerusalem  stands,  we  find  there  are  the  danger  involved  in  msking  his  way  into 
two  valleys  that  cover  the  city  on  three  sides,  the  mosque  of  Omar.  From  his  report  we 
namely,  west,  south,  and  east  One  on  the  learn  that  the  buildings  that  Join  to  the 
western  side,  called  at  first  Gihon,  which,  great  inner  court  of  the  haram  rise  on  a 
rapidly  deepening,  pursues  a  southerly  direc-  natural  wall  of  rock,  which,  being  from  26' 
tion  till,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  it  breaks  off,  to  30"  high,  is  sundered  firom  tibe  rest  in 
and,  turning  to  the  east,  is  firom  that  point  a  steep  descent  so  as  to  form  a  lofty  plat- 
termed  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom.  form.  Uliis  precipice  extends  a  considerable 

The  second  valley  is  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  distance  from  the  north-west  eomer  towards 

which,  coming  from  the  north,  protects  the  the  east,  and,  although  lower,  follows  also 

city  on  the  east,  and,  going  in  a  steep  de-  the  northern  part  of  the  west  side.    The 

■cent,  unites  with  Hinnom  at  the  south-east  ground   on  the   north-west  comer  appears 

eomer  of  the  place.   Towards  the  north,  the  towards  the  east  and  south  like  a  rock  cut 

high  land,  on  the  southern  slope  of  which  down  by  artificial  means,  so  that  Krafft  was 

stands  Jerusalem,  gradually  rises  and  soon  convinced  that  he  here  saw  the  traces  of  the 

takes  a  westerly  direction.      The  valleys,  rocky  elevation  which  Josephus  reports  the 

which  deepen  so  much  on  the  south  of  the  AsmonsBsus  to  have  lowered.    This  convic- 

city,  flatten  in  the  north  more  and  more  till  tion  was  confirmed  by  a  view  which  a  few 

they  pass  into  the  elevated  ground  which,  days  afterwards  he  took  fh>m  the  top  of  the 

at  a  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  houseof  the  Pascha  of  Jerasalem,  which  is  on 

Jerasalem,  is  bounded  by  the  deep  valley,  the  north  borders  of  the  haram,  and  indeed 

Wady  Beit  Hanina.    This  configuration  of  stands  on  the  lowered  eminence,  the  curved 

the  ground,  in  conjunction  with  the  state-  basis  of  which,  formerly  stretching  far  mora 

ment  of  the  historian,  leads  us  to  aspect  to  the  south-east}  and  &erefore  close  to  the 
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Umfltbf  wai  dearly  perceptible.  The  A  km 
tfavs  discoTered  vas  on  the  eaet  bordered 
bj  the  deep  Tale  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  made 
inaccessible.  It  falls  towards  the  west.  To- 
wards the  north  it  reaches  to  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, where  the  land  sinks  and  rises  steep 
in  a  northern  direction.  To  one  who  Tiewt 
it  from  the  roof  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre,  the 
Akra  is  still  visible  as  an  elevation  beyond 
the  Tyropceon,  on  the  north  of  the  haram, 
rising  on  all  sides  within  tlie  limits  now 
indicated. 

The  uarrowness  of  our  space  prevents  ns 
from  doing  more  than  direct  the  reader  to 
the  Map  for  io formation  as  to  the  coarse 
of  the  walls  according  to  Krafft  But  we 
mast  give  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
spots  to  which  our  Lord  was  conducted  after 
b is  apprehension.  From  Oeth semane,  which 
our  author  recognises  as  the  spot  where  he 
endured  his  agony,  Jesus  was  led  to  the 
house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13),  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  Zion,  where  the  oldest 
Itinerary  (338  A.D.)  places  the  house  of 
Csiaphas.  Here  Jesns,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
at  the  break  of  day  formally  condemned* 
Kraflt  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  place 
may  rather  have  been  an  official  residence 
of  the  high-priest  situated  at  the  northern 
eomer  of  Zion.  From  the  house  of  Caiaphas 
Jesns  was  carried  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment, 
or  Pneterinm  (John  zviii.  28),  where  Pilate 
dwelt  (Matt,  zxvii.  2),  which  stood  on 
Mount  Akra,  at  the  place  which  at  present 
is  the  dwelling  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
Pilate  sent  our  Lord  to  Herod  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  resided  in  the  palace 
of  his  father  at  the  uorth«west  eomer  of 
Zion.  Herod  sent  htm  back  to  Pilate,  who 
gave  ordeis  for  his  being  executed.  The 
hearing  took  place  within  the  Pnetorinra ; 
the  coodemnation  (in  order,  as  was  required, 
to  be  public)  was  pronounced  from  the 
Cumle  chair  standing  on  the  pavement 
(John  xix.  13).  From  the  Akra,  the  holy 
sniTerer  was  hurried  down  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
or  Via  Crueis,  to  the  place  of  execution,  at 
Golgotha,  lying  near  a  thoroughfare,  just 
on  the  ontJ*ide  of  the  city  (John  xix.  17. 
Heb.xiii.  12.  John  xix.  20),  where,  when  dead, 
bis  body  was  laid  in  a  new  sepulchre,  in  a 
garden  which  *  was  in  the  place  where  he 
was  crucified'  (John  xix.  41.  Matt  xxvii.  60). 
The  Via  Dolorosa  and  Calvary,  Krafft  finds 
in  the  places  in  which  the  church  has  fixed 
them. 

All  creeds  of  the  Christian  world  have 
their  representatives  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  a 
marvellous  sight,  and  one  to  make  a  spec- 
tator thoughtful,  to  see  these  various  secta- 
ries bending  over  the  tomb  whence  all  their 
bopes  have  arisen,  each  believing  that  his 
own  proud  heart  contains  the  only  real  hope 
•-^ach  setting  his  miserable  yet  complicated 
Le«rsT  above  the  grand  and  simple  truth  of 


Christ,  and  exalting  the  notions  of  his  leet 
above  the  magna  charta  of  the  soul.  By 
the  grave  of  the  mortal  friend  we  have  loved 
and  lost  on  earth,  men  meet  even  their 
enemies  in  peace ;  but  at  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
the  Mohammedan  watches  wiih  drawn  sabre 
to  prevent  his  followers  from  destroying  one 
another.  At  this  tomb,  the  chiefs  of  two  rival 
and  hating  creeds  unite  for  once  on  Easter 
eve,  but  it  is  in  the  cause  of  fraud.  Enclosed 
within  the  chapel,  Greek  and  Armenian  bi» 
shops  call  down  fire  from  heaven  by  the 
intervention  of  a  lucifer-match.  Their  be- 
lievers strive  madly  to  light  their  torches  by 
this  sacred  flame,  while  the  priests  of  other 
faiths  stand  scowling  by,  waiting  until  their 
turn  shall  arrive  to  triumph  in  their  own 
followers*  superstition. 

But  according  to  Tischendorf  (Reist  in 
den  Oritnt,  1846),  the  worst  consists  not  in 
the  obvious  deception  practised,  but  in  the 
licentiousness  in  which  all  share,  and  which 
make  these  observances  resemble  heathen 
orgies.  Greek  priests  forget  themselves  so 
far  as  to  have  sympathy  with  Turkish  der- 
vishes in  a  manner  that  cannot  modestly  be 
spoken  of.  The  same  authority  relates  that 
on  one  occasion  Ibrahim  Pasha,  as  master 
of  Syria,  played  in  this  fire-delusion  the 
part  that  Napoleon  performed  at  the  cheat 
of  liquefying  the  blood  of  Januarius  at 
Naple9.  In  the  latter  place  the  blood  of  the 
saint  was  tardy  in  becoming  liquefied,  which 
occasioned  much  distress  among  the  people. 
Bonaparte  bade  it  become  liquid,  and  liquid 
at  once  it  was.  A  similar  command  was 
issued  by  Ibrahim,  when  fit>m  the  gallery 
of  the  Greek  chapel  he  witnessed  some 
delay  in  the  performance  of  the  cheat  It 
is  not  surprising  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Christians  should  be  held  in  little 
esteem  in  Jerusalem.  The  current  phrase, 
*  To  say  it  with  respect,  he  is  a  Christian,'  is 
characteristic  of  the  feeling  entertained  to- 
wards them  by  the  Mohammedan  population. 
The  force  of  the  phrase  becomes  the  more 
obvious  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  alilte 
customary  for  Moslems  to  say,  '  To  say  it 
with  respect,  a  woman.'  The  Christian  po- 
pulation of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
Prussian  consul.  Dr.  Schulz,  consists  of 
2000  Greeks,  000  Roman  Catholics,  SdO 
Armenians,  100  Copts,  20  Syrians,  and  20 
Abyssinians ;  besides  GO  or  70  Protestants, 
who,  except  the  American  missionaries,  are 
all  Europeans.  Schulz  makes  the  entire 
population  to  amount  to  15,«'>10  souls.  The 
most  pitiable  portion  of  this  number  are 
the  lepers,  in  all  about  thirty,  who  live  on 
Zion,  in  huts  as  wretched  as  themselves,  cut 
off  entirely  from  their  kind.  Bom  to  a  lot 
of  contempt,  in  loneliness  they  drag  on  their 
existence,  and  die  in  misery.  Yet,  wretches 
as  they  are,  and  sundered  from  the  world, 
they  intermarry,  and  so  propagate  the  poison 
which  flows  in  their  yeins. 
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The  BMna  feeling  whieh  seized  bo  power- 
ftilly  on  pilgrimB  At  the  moment  when  first 
their  eye  canght  a  Tiew  of  the  holy  eity  that 
words  are  too  weak  for  its  description,  mast 
also  penrade  the  breast  of  the  eontemplatite 
student  of  history  when  there  is  broagfat 
before  his  mind's  eye  the  piotnie  of  the  fate 
which  Jerusalem  has  undergone.  From 
tfiose  hills,  from  those  walls,  ihen  speaks 
fai  powerful  tones  to  us  a  history  sneh  as 
no  other  place,  no  other  spot  on  earth,  oan 
oifer.  The  CTents  which  have  here  taken 
place  have  during  nearly  two  thousand  years 
exerted  the  strongest  influence  over  the 
whole  of  ciTilisation,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  in  power  and  ei^ct  dll  time  shall  be  no 
more ;  when,  and  not  before,  will  be  known 
the  flail  magnitude  of  importance  that  be- 
longs to  the  simple  but  painful  Btory  of  the 
humble  Teacher  of  Nasareth  and  the  eruci- 
fled  *  King  of  the  Jews.' 

But  even  the  outward  history  of  the  eity 
is  eztraordinaiy  and  astonishing.  How  often 
has  it  fallen  and  risen  again;  how  often 
has  it  been  destroyed  and  restored!  Its 
beginnings  reach  back  into  prim«Tal  times, 
when  the  deep  shadows  of  history  hoTsr 
around  its  hills;  its  end  is  not  yet.  It 
remains  an  imperishable  witness  of  the 
past;  it  stands  not  widiout  hope  for  the 
future.  Though  it  lies  under  the  crushing 
hand  of  Turkish  despotism,  it  seems  calmly 
to  bide  its  time,  and  to  wait  for  the  fiiUer 
displays  of  the  Divine  Mercy  in  Jesus,  who, 
once  insulted,  maligned,  and  slain  on  Its 
heights,  shall  yet  be  King  over  that  guilty 
but  now  saexed  place,  as  well  as  orer  all  the 
earth. 

*Rise,  exowned  with  Uffbt,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Rxalt  thj  tow9Tj  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  I 
See,  a  long  xaoe  thy  spacioiis  eourta  adoni ; 
Bee  Ititnie  Mna  aod  daoghtexe  yet  unborn. 
In  erowdlng  ranka  on  eveiy  tide  aiiae. 
Demanding  ]Ue,  impatient  for  the  akies  I 
See  harbaitma  nationa  at  thy  gates  attend, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  In  thy  temple  bend ; 
See  thy  bright  altan  thronged  with  prostmte 

kings. 
And  helped  wtOi  produets  of  SalMsan  springs  1' 

The  cut  exhibits  a  shekel  of  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  bearing  the  epithet  Kadvuha, 
*  the  holy'  (oomp.  Matt  xxvii.  53),  the  epi- 
thet of  Jerusalem,  constantly  found  on  Jew- 
ish money.  The  figures  are  a  censer  and 
a  lily.  The  type  of  this  coin  resembles  the 
half-shekel  or  didrachma,  the  tribate>money 
of  Matt.  XTiL  24.    See  i.  319. 


JESUS  CHBIST,  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  oflfers  a  subject  of  the  moHt 
profound  interest,  but  one  which  here  can  be 
treated  only  cursorily.  Considering  the  neu- 
trality to  which  this  work  is  bound,  we  shall, 
amid  the  widely  diverging  opinions  of  the 
Christian  world,  restrict  ourselves  to  such  a 
detail  of  ascertained  facts  as  may  afford  to 
the  reader  aid  in  the  study  of  tiie  subject 
ibr  himself. 

The  name  Jesus  Christ  is  composed  of 
two  terms, — Jesus,  Christ    The  first,  which 
in  the  original  is  Uie  same  with  Joshua,  was 
in  common  use  in  the  apostolic  age  (Col.  iv. 
11),  signifies  helptr  or  saviour  (Matt  i.  21), 
and  was   the  personsl  name  of  our  Lord 
(Matt  i.  2d.  Luke  ii.  21).  Christ  (anotnted), 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  is 
an  epithet  descriptive  of  his  office.    The 
ftill  title  is  thB  Messish,  or  ths  Christ,  by 
which  appellation  the  kingly  office  of  our 
Lord  was  denoted  (1  Sam.  ii  10;  ziL  3. 
Ps.u.  2.  Isaiah  xlv.  1).    By  this  tide  itself 
our  Lord  was  designated — as  'the  Christ, 
the   King  of  Israel'   (Mark  xv.   32).   and 
reoognisMi  as  the  Messiah   (John  L  41), 
sometimes  with  an  extension  of  application 
— that  is,  firom  the  Jewish  to  the  Padline 
idea  of  the  Messiah — which  shows  a  late 
state  of  opinion,  and  assigns  a  late  date  to 
the  composition  in  which  it  occurs;  thus,  in 
John  iv.  42,  <  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world'    The  epithet 'Lord'  is  also  joined 
to  that  of  'Christ,'  after  the  resurrection 
(Acts  ii.  86 ;  corap.  v.  81).    The  personal 
was  of  course  the  eariiest  denomination. 
Our  Lord  was  oalled  Jesus  before  he  was 
called  Christ  (Matthew  i.  16.  Luke  iii.  23). 
The  latter  term  could  not  be  used  at  all  till 
he  had  put  forth  his  claim  to  be  the  Christ, 
nor  could  it  have  been  generally  employed 
before  that  claim  was  generally  admitted,  at 
least  among  his  followers.    When  used,  it 
must  at  first  have  been  a  name  of  office,  and 
therefore  was  *  th$  Christ :'  thus  *  Jesus  the 
Christ'  (Matt  xvL  16.  Acts  v.  42).    Hence 
arose  two  denominations,  'Jesus'  (Matthew 
xxvii.  1 ),  and  *  the  Christ'  (Heb.  v.  A).    In 
course   of  time   the  article  was    dropped. 
Hence  arose  the  name  'Christ*  (Rom.  t. 
8) ;  also  by  the  two  words  coalescing,  *  Jesus 
Christ'  (Matti.  1.  Bom.  i.  1),  and,  by  in- 
version, *  Christ  Jesus  '(1  Cor.  i.  80).   These 
several  names  are  not  used  indiscriminately 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament   In  the 
Gospels  the  ordinary  designation  is  '  Jesus,' 
very  rarely '  Jesus  Christ,'  and  never  *  Christ 
Jesus;'  while  in  tfie  Epistles  we  generally  find 
«JesoB  Christ,'  'Christ  Jesus,'  or  'Christ' 
The  usage  whieh  is  here  only  partially  de- 
ecribed,  and  is  indicative  of  the  progress  of 
events  as  well  as  the  growth  of  veneration 
towards  *  the  Lord'  (John  xx.  2),  deserves 
on  this  account  a  minuts  investigation,  the 
rather  because,  being  eoniiMltd  with  indivl- 
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dual  peeuliftrities  in  the  writers  there  might  space  and  high  Christian  enltnrs.  But,  like 
•rise  valnable  eriteria  for  determining  the  the  veiled  head  of  the  afflicted  Agamemnon, 
dates  of  some  of  their  compositions.  the  Saviour  is  more  sablime  when  left  nn- 
Independently  of  what  are  strictly  proper  portrayed  by  ordinary  hands.  As  being  pn>- 
aamas,  epithets  are  foond  applied  to  Jesus  bably  the  eadiest  written  account  of  Jesus, 
which  oonstitnte  too  important  a  scriptural  MatOiew's  Gospel  may,  in  the  ensuing  ana- 
fact  to  be  here  passed  over,  and  which  serve  lysis,  ftimisb  a  gener^  outline  of  the  deeds 
to  show  the  impression  which  he  msde  on  and  words  of  the  I<ord  Jesus. 
his  first  dlseiples.  Only  the  most  general  Jesus,  the  Christ,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
and  the  least  questioned  can  be  here  set  David  and  Abraham,  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
down.  *  The  last  Adam'  (1  Cor.xv.  45) ;  <  Ad-  of  Mary,  a  virgin,  the  betrothed  wife  of  Jo- 
Toeate'  (1  John  ii.  1 ;  comp.  John  xiv.  12) ;  seph,  under  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
'  the  Amen,  the  faithftil  and  true  Witness,  Being  carried  into  Egypt,  and  having  on  his 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God '  (Bev.  return  lived  many  years  in  Nszareth,  Jesus 
ill.  14) ;  'the  Apostle  and  High-priest  of  our  went  into  Judea  and  repaired  to  his  fore- 
profbssion'  (Heb.  iii.  1) ;  'the  Author  and  runner,  John,  by  whom  he  was  baptised  in 
Finisher  of  our  faith '  (Heb.  zii.  2) ;  *  Bishop  the  river  Jordan.  As  he  went  up  out  of  the 
of  your  souls'  (1  Pet  ii.  25);  'Bread  of  water,  he  received  ahigher  testimony  than  that 
God'  (John  vi.  S3);  'Brighmess  of  the  of  the  Baptist;  for  tlie  Spirit  of  God  descend- 
Fathesr^s  gloiy'  (Heb.  i.  3);  'Captain  of  ed  on  him,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  declared 
their  salvation'  (Heb.  ii.  10) ; '  Door  of  the  — *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
■beep*  (John  z.  7) ;  '  Emmanuel'  (Matt  L  well  pleased.'  Thus  proclaimed  as  the  Son 
23);  'First-bom  from  the  dead'  (Col.  L  of  God,  Jesus  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
IS);  'Forerunner'  (Heb.  vL  20);  'Foun-  prince  of  darkness,  whom  he  foUed  end  de- 
dation'  (1  Cor.  iiL  11) ; '  the  Head  of  every  feated,  in  token  of  that  entire  conquest  over 
man*  (1  Cor.  xi  8);  'Heir  of  all  things'  evil  for  which  he  was  sent,'  and  which  he 
(Heb.  L  1,  2)  ;  *  thy  holy  child  Jesus'  (Acts  would  not  fail  to  accomplish.  Departing 
iv.  29,  30) ;  *  the  Holy  One  of  God '  (Mark  thence  into  Galilee,  he  opened  his  ministry 
i  33,  24)  ;  *  our  Hope'  (1  Tim.  L  1) ;  '  the  by  preaching  repentance  on  the  ground  that 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  He  called 
every  creature '  (Colos.  i.  15 ;  comp.  John  L  to  his  aid  four  men  of  the  humbler  class, 
18)  ;  'Judge  of  quick  and  dead'  (Acts  z.  and  perambulated  Galilee,  preaching  in  the 
42) ;  'the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  synsgogues  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Jchovsh'  (Luke  six.  38)  ;  *  the  Lamb  of  healing  all  manner  of  diseases;  so  that  he 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  drew  around  him  multitudes  from  several 
(John  i.  29);  *  the  Light  of  the  world'  (viii  remote  parte  of  the  land.  This  concourse 
12);  'Lord  of  all'  (Acte  z.  86);  'a  men  afforded  him  opportunities  for  developing 
approved  of  God'  (ii.  22);  *  your  Master'  the  general  spirit  of  his  doctrine,  which 
(Malt  xiiii.  10) ;  '  Mediator  between  God  he  accordingly  set  forth  authoritatively,  sn- 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus '  (I  Tim.  uL  nouncing  in  a  tone  becoming  the  Son  of 
6)  ; '  a  Nazarene'  (Matt  iL  23) ;  'our  Pass-  God,  the  nature  of  true  happiness,  the  hig^ 
over'  (1  Cor.  v.  7);  *  the  Besuirection  and  the  functions  of  those  who  were  engaged  with 
Li&'  (John  zi.  25) ; '  the  Saviour  of  the  world'  him  in  the  work  of  religious  reform,  the  re- 
(1  John  iv.  14);  'the  Good  Shepherd'  (John  lation  iu  which  his  religion  stood  to  that  of 
X.  U ) ; '  God's  beloved  Son '  (Matt  zvii.  5 ) ;  Moses  end  the  Prophets,  and  the  general  da- 

*  a  Teacher  come  from  God '  (John  iii  2 ) ;  ties  which  men  owed  toGod,  society,and  them- 

*  the  Way,  the  Trath,  and  the  Life '  (John  selves.  In  this  most  admirable  exposition, 
xiv.  6);  'the  Trae  Vine'  (John  xv.  1).  All  the  Gospel  is  exhibited  as  the  great  result, 
these  titles,  with  the  offices  and  qualities  the  mature  fruit,  the  final  completion  of 
which  they  imply,  concur  in  one  '  who,'  to  the  Law ;  man  is  set  hi  immediate  eonneo- 
cite  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  '  trod  tion  with  God,  from  which  connection  ema^ 
the  earth,  swayed  remote  ages,  and  founded  nate  his  obligations,  privileges,  and  hopes ; 
an  eternity  of  his  own :  gently  blooming  spiritual  good  is  msde  paramount  to  every 
and  pliant  as  a  sunflower,  burning  and  other;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  esrth  and 
drawing  as  the  sun,  he  with  his  mild  aspect  time,  with  all  low  affections,  sU  sordid  in- 
moved  himself,  and  nations,  and  centuries  teresto,  sll  selfishness,  are  condemned,  and 
together,  towards  the  universal  and  pri-  the  highest  place  is  assigned  to  virtues  either 
maeval  sun.'  But  the  simple  yet  most  despised  or  neglected  of  men,  such  as  meek- 
pregnant  and  comprehensive  terms  in  which  ness,  gentleness,  placability,  the  patient  en- 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  Jesus,  are  fsr  more  durance  of  wrong,  eelf-denisl,  the  sbhop- 
instmctive  and  far  more  impressive  than  rence  and  avoidance  of  sin  even  at  any  ooet, 
any  other  words.  For  a  history  of  the  life  simplicity  of  msnners,  overcoming  evil  with 
of  Jesus  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  evsn-  good,  the  silent  and  unostentatious  prsetice 
gelists  who  have  written  it  In  any  case,  so  of  benevolence,  secret  devotion,  and  hearfr- 
solemii  an  undertaking  would  require  ample  felt  piety,— involving  a  firm  and  childlika 
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reliance  on  the  hearenlj  Father,  disregard 
of  temporal  riches,  eotire  devoteroent  to  re- 
ligioiu  improTement,  charity  in  mien's  inter* 
eoorses  one  with  another,  and  unreserved 
and  onqualified  obedience  to  the  Christ  of 
Qod.  Having  in  word  developed  this  sab- 
lime  syBtem  of  practical  religion,  Jesns  pro- 
ceeds to  exhibit  it  in  his  own  life  and  con- 
duct He  heals  a  leper,  restores  to  sound- 
ness the  palsied  son  of  a  centurion,  relieves 
Dram  fever  Peter's  wife's  mother,  calms  a 
tempest  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  exorcises 
two  demoniacs,  cures  a  man  sick  of  the 
palsy;  and  in  so  doing,  asserts  and  illus- 
trates the  power  he  has  to  forgive  sins. 
Mingling  pure  and  noble  teachings  with 
their  exemplifications,  he  at  length  an- 
nounces to  his  disciples  that  he  is  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  suffering  which  will  ter- 
minate in  his  death,  and  be  crowned  by  hia 
resurrection.  This  announcement,  which 
astounds  his  disciples  and  yet  fails  to  enter 
their  minds  in  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
shape,  is  made  by  Jesus  in  the  most  simple 
maimer,  exhibiting  the  firmness  and  majesty 
of  his  soul.  As  Jesus  henceforth  appears 
as  a  suffering  Messiah,  so  does  he  require 
aelf-deuial  in  his  foMowers.  They,  however, 
little  prepared  for  tlie  approaching  scene  of 
trial  and  anguish,  begin  to  waver  in  their 
mmds,  when  they  receive  strength,  and  Je- 
sns receives  glory,  by  his  transfiguration,  in 
which  he  appears  as  the  legitimate  successor 
of  Moses,  the  representative  of  the  legisla- 
torial element  in  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  of 
its  high-minded  but  afflicted  and  perseonted 
school  of  prophets.  After  this  symbolical 
transaction,  Jesus  inculcates  more  vividly 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  religion,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  previous  ideas  and  practices,  ex- 
hibits the  unpretending  simplicity,  the  gen- 
tle kindness,  and  the  worldly  insignificance 
of  a  little  child,  as  qualities  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  the  only  requisites  for  the  high- 
est rank  in  his  kingdom.  Yet,  reminded  by 
this  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
true  religion,  that  all  the  forces  of  a  world 
of  violence  will  be  brought  to  bear  against 
these  dispositions  of  mind,  he  is  prompted, 
while  his  heart  melts  within  him,  to  sur- 
round the  young  in  spirit  with  every  protec- 
tion that  his  words  can  give.  And,  pursuing 
this  train  of  generous  emotion,  he  enunciates 
tlie  grandest  of  all  his  grand  teachings, 
declaring,  '  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost'  (xviii.  11).  This 
statement  he  follows  up  with  illustrations 
the  most  pertinent  and  &e  most  impressive ; 
which  combine  to  enforce  tenderness  towards 
the  erring,  lenity  and  forgiveness  towards 
offenders,  and  timely  aid  to  the  fallen,  the 
outcast,  and  the  forlorn.  Retiring  from  Ga- 
lilee into  Perea,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
oat  of  which  a  prophet  cduld  not  perish,  he 
continaes  hia  ditine  instructioiiB,  declaring 


the  marriage  bond,  as  of  a  moral  nature,  to 
be  indissoluble ;  laying  his  hands,  together 
with  his  benediction,  on  the  heads  of  little 
children ;  enforcing  on  a  young  man  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  all,  and  in  particular 
his  roost  cherished  possessions,  for  the  sake 
of  God,  duty,  and  eternal  life ;  and  striving 
to  lead  the  self  seeking  minds  of  his  imme- 
diate followers  to  the  high  but  distant  re- 
wards of  his  spiritual  kingdom. 

Having  now  set  his  face  towards  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  guilty  country,  he  seeks  to 
remind  his  followers  of  his  approaching  hu- 
miliation. But  they,  full  of  the  idea  that  he 
would  shortly  enter  into  his  glory,  manifest 
a  feeling  of  jealous  rivalry  for  the  most 
elevated  offices  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
This  grievous  error  he  reproves,  and  enun- 
ciates another  of  those  truths  which  will 
eventually  revolutionise  the  world,  namely, 
'Whosoever  will  be  the  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many'  (xx.  27). 

He  is  now  near  the  capital  of  his  native 
land,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  enter  in  regal 
pomp,  thus  in  act  claiming  to  be  recognised 
as  the  long-expected  Christ.    On  seeing  the 
procession  pass  on  to  the   city,  tlie  multi- 
tude are  seized  with  a  transient  enthusiasm, 
and  hail  him  as  the  long  and  ardently  ex- 
pected deliverer.    '  And  when  he  was  come 
into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was  moved,  say- 
ing. Who  is  this  ?    And  the  multitude  said. 
This  is  Jesus,  tlie  prophet  of  Nazareth,  of 
Galilee'  (xxi.  10).    The  ardour  of  his  wel- 
come enables  him  to  perform  another  act  of 
Messianic  authority,  in  cleansing  the  tem- 
ple, his  Father's  house,  of  its  profanations. 
There  are,  however,  those  who  look  on  this 
flattering  scene  with  an  evil  eye.    These  are 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  land,  who 
now  begin  to  take  measures  for  weaning  the 
people  from  the  dangerous  Teacher,  and  for 
throwing  around   him    their    deadly  toils. 
The  various  plans  which  they  adopt  are  one 
after  the  other  defeated  with  a  dexterous 
Tersatility  and  readiness  of  mind  that  excite 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  which  serve  to 
bring  into  relief  the  hoUowness,  hypocrisy, 
and  turpitude  of  the  clerical  rulers  of  Judea. 
When  at  length  it  is  fully  proved  that  the 
Divine  goodness.  Divine  forbearance,  and 
Divine    mercy  have    no  effect  with   tliese 
wicked  men,  Jesns  gives  utterance  to  his 
Tirtuous  indignation  in  reproofs  of  the  most 
awful  nature,  which  disclose  the  power  6t 
his  mind  and  show  the  depth  of  their  de- 
gradation.    This  tone  of  high  displeasure, 
which  reads  by  anticipation  like  the  solemn 
verdicts  of  the  judgment-day,  first  melts  into 
womanly  tenderness,  in  a  patriotic  lamenta- 
tion over  Jerusalem,  and  then  rises  into  a 
stem  sublimity,  when,  with  the  viaion  of  a  pro- 
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phat  ud  the  williori^  of  ft  Jailge,  ba  p«lnu 
In  riTJd  oolonn  Ihewoei  Ihmt  an  ooraiug  on 
lh<  inffttaued  Imad.  One  ulni  hour  of  do< 
mMtia  nuleHnMDt  ii  puwd  in  Brthuij, 
■Dd  than  opcm  a  Hana  of  treuberj,  tafhr- 
iagt,  and  pitiauea,  aneh  u  the  woild  can 
OBrai  wilnata  igaia.  A  aimple  bat  tUtciiiig 
rita,  BommeinondTa  of  hii  unparalleled  loTa, 
being  iuatitDUd,  he  Tetiraa  (o  th«  dnp  rarina 
at  ths  waaieni  fool  of  Oliret,  where,  haTJug 
paued  Ihrongh  a  mjitarioui  and  indeaeri- 
babla  agODj  of  mind,  ha  ia  aaiifd  bj  emia- 
aariea  of  (be  prinla,  led  bj  a  iraiioroni  dit- 
eiple,  vho  eoodaela  him  before  Ibe  Sanbe- 

drim.     Here,  bj   aaborualion   of  pe^nrj.         Soon,  however,  doaa  the  dawn  of  the  third 
being  conTicted  of  blaipheiUT  and  ledilion,      daj  break  the  sealed  tomb,  and  witneu  the 
ha  ia  condemned  to  death.     '  Theo  did  the;      leviTal  of  him  whom  death  ounot  bold, 
apit  in  bis  face  and  buOelled  him,  and  others  The  reaurreetion  ralliei  hia  diaciplet,  wha 

smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  are  commissioned  to  go  forth  and  preach 
sajing,  Prophesj  nnlo  na,  thon  Chriil,  who  ths  gospel  to  erery  creature  i  after  which 
ia  he  thai  aniole  IheeT'  Worse  than  theie  Jsaoa  aaeends  la  the  right  hand  of  ths  Ua- 
tndigniliea,  he  is  at  thia  moment  pablicly  jea^  on  high,  having  noeived  all  power  In 
denied  by  Feler.     En,  howaver,  he  can  find      heavei)  and  in  earth. 

leleaaa  in  death,  he  hai  auolher  trial  lo  en-  Ths  etenu  of  which  we  have  now  given 

dors.     Ths  priesU  maj  condemn  bnt  dare      an  untlins  are,  it  mnsi  be  confessed,  ths 
Doi  execnia  him.    Hence  be  is  harried  before      moil  wonderful  and  Ifae  moal  affectbog  of  all 
the  Boman  procnralor,  who,  not  nnwilling     biilories.    Eqnalljr  wooderftal,  affecting,  and 
to  reaeoa  the  inncwent  anlbrer,  is  aaaailed      great  ia  the  image  of  Jesiu  which  thej  pre- 
with   damanr,  and   forced  lo  yield  lo  die      sent.     In  that  image  is  there  a  anblimj^ 
gnill;  deaiies  of  a  fickle  mob  led  by  mall-     which  ever;  soand  mind  moat  recogniae  as 
eiona  priests.   Hia  death  being  Ihas  dsereed,     divine,  and  a  tendemeaa  the  force  of  whoaa 
itae;  elolhe  him  wiih  regal  porpls  and  pnl     appeal   no   haman   heart   can   long   resiat 
on  his  head  a  orown  of  thorns,  and  a  reed      What  wiadom  in   a    mortal   form  '.      What 
for  a  sceptie  thej  place  ia  hia  right  hand ;      power,  Ihal  reeala  vigonr   hilo  the   palsied 
and  then  the;  bow  the  knee  before  him  and     limb,  and  breaka  Ihe  chaina  of  death !     Nor 
mock  him,  aajiag.  Bail,  King  of  the  Jews  I      less    great   is    thai   thorough    and    apoUess 
sod  thej  apil  npoo  him,  and  take  the  raed      goodneia,   that  nnUring    forbearance,    ibat 
and  amite  him  on  the  head.     Tlie  mocking      patient    endurance,    thai    quenchless   love. 
iaover.wfarD,  led  like  a  lamb  lo  Ihe  slaughter.      The    aimple    and    tmadomrd   narration   of 
ba  is  nmcified  between  iwo  thieves.    And      Chriat^a  words  and  deeds  is  their  highest 
sulogj.    Yoa  aak   for  eridenes  Ibal  Jeso* 
waa  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood  ?    Bead  '  the 
Oospel  according  lo  Uallhew.'    If  ;ou  rise 
from  its  perusal  DCConviDCsd,  we  mnal  bid 
foa,  before  jioa  seek  for  other  proof,  prepare 
jour  heart  for  its  appreciation.    Yon  want 
to  know  what  Chrislianicj  lit    Sindj  Iha 
life  of  it*  divine  Founder.    Ton  are  seeking 
the  wa;  to  tmtb,  God,  and  happiness  T    Fol- 
low him  whom  Matthew  depicta  wiihont  aim- 
ing to  draw  a  portrait,  and  whom  Pilate  wonld 
have  saved  because  he  felt  a  goodneaa  which 
he  eould  neither  describe  nor  imitate.     Ton 
need  a  Saviour?    Place  joonelf  under  the 
shsdow  of  hta  winga  who  la  Abraham's  and 
now  tb«  onl;  ^btt  Ihal  hia  strained  aje-     David's  son,  lbs  Son  of  Ood,  Ihe  tt'ani  of 
balls  eta  dito«ni  tie  sights  of  violence  and     man,  and    lbs   vjcsgerent   of   «nmipoient 
MOTH,  and  ^e  onlj  aonnda  that  tall  on  hia      Lovs. 

bewjldared  hearing  are  ^sh  moekerie a.  The  This  genera]  view  of  Ihs  life  of  Christ, 
▼CTj  thieves  cast  reproaches  in  hia  leelh.  At  condenaed  from  the  aeeoanl  left  bj  Hal- 
lenglh  deliverance  com ee  in  the  iniensibililj  thew,  agrees  in  snbatance  with  the  other 
of  death.  And  bow  i>  all  this  oomplicatiou  evangelical  records.  Yet  in  the  midsl  of  a 
el  aortow  home  I  According  lo  Hatlhcw,  aubitanlial  agreement  ars  there  anch  divar- 
dia  aoia  words  that  ssoaped  the  anfferer's  gencas  ai  lo  render  it  bopeleaa  that,  at  least 
lipa  are  a  diamastiil  appeal  to  Qod  for  sua-  within  oni  natricled  spsee,  ws  eoold  present 
aooK.  a  wall.allaated  hannonj  of  Iha  Ibnr  nail»- 
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tives  supplied  in  the  Oospels.  We  are  there-  siuh,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  riding  on  nn  nss 
fore  led  to  attempt  no  more  than  to  set  down  (  Zech.  ix.  9),  and,  being  acknowledged  by 
what  appeara  the  best-snpported  view  of  the  the  multitude,  excites  the  envy,  alann,  and 
leading  points  of  our  Lord's  history.  hate  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  erening,  he 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  was  bom  at  Bethle-  goes  out  to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve.  This 
hem,  on  some  day  in  the  month  of  (proba-  was  the  day  on  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
bly)  February,  in  the  year  of  the  foundation  taken  (Exod.  xii.  8),  and  the  Church  cele- 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  750,  that  is,  four  yean  brates  it  as  Palm  Sunday.  On  the  following 
before  the  common  era  (Luke  i.  5 — 11.  day,  Monday  (Mark  xi.  12),  Jesus  quita 
MatL  L  11 ).  In  the  summer  or  spring  of  Bethany,  and  on  his  way  passes  sentence 
the  year  780,  A.  D.  27,  Jesus,  now  about  of  perpetual  barrenness  on  the  fig-tree ;  and 
thirty  yeara  of  age,  is  baptised  by  John  in  having  (perhaps  a  second  time,  comp.  John 
the  Jordan  (Luke  iii.  21 — ^23.  Mark  i.  9 —  ii.  14--22)  cleansed  the  temple,  he  again 
11.  Matt.  iii.  18 — 17).  Immediately  after,  retires  to  Bethany  in  the  CTening  (Mark  xi. 
he  is  tempted  for  forty  days  in  the  wilder-  12 — 19.  Matt  xxi.  12—17.  Luke  xix.  45— 
ness  of  Judea  (Mark  L  12, 13.  Luke  iv.  1—  48).  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  April  ( 12th  Nisan), 
18.  Matt.  iv.  1 — 11).  An  interval  of  pro-  is  rich  in  discourses  addressed  by  Jesas  to 
bably  from  five  to  seven  months,  concerning  his  friends  or  against  his  enemies.  Having 
which  nothing  is  related,  leads  to  the  ao-  gone  into  the  guilty  city  in  the  morning,  he 
count  given  by  John  the  Baptist  of  himself  enters  the  temple,  and,  partly  within  its  pre- 
and  of  his  relation  to  Christ  (John  i.  19 —  eincts,  partly  without,  uttere  his  divine  in- 
27).  In  February,  or  at  the  latest  the  begin-  structions.  On  occasion  of  noticing  the 
ning  of  Mareh,  781,  A.D.  28,  Jesus  travels  temple,  he  is  led  to  speak  of  its  overthrow 
luto  Galilee,  and  remains  at  Capernaum  and  of  his  second  coming.  At  the  end  of 
'  not  many  days '  (John  iL  12).  Jesus  at-  this  day,  he  remarks  to  his  disciples  that 
tends  the  Passover  (dOth  March,  781)  at  after  two  days  is  the  Passover,  and  the  Son 
Jerusalem,  and  remains  in  Judea  till  four  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified  (Matthew 
months  before  the  15th  Nisan,  A.  D.  29,  that  xxvi.  1,2).  This  determination  of  time 
is,  till  December  781  (iL  IS — iii.  86),  when  confirms  the  dates  here  given,  for  the  Pass- 
he  returns  through  Samaria  into  Galilee,  over  fell  on  the  evening  6f  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
where  he  remains  from  two  to  three  months  that  is,  two  days  after  the  evening  of  the 
(iv.).  He  again  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  12th  of  that  month.  On  the  same  evening 
the  festival  Purim,  held  on  the  19th  March,  (Mark  xiv.  1),  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
782,  A.  D.  29 ;  and  on  the  apprehension  of  hold  a  council  to  consider  how  they  may 
John  (v.  35),  quickly  returns  into  Galilee  take  Jesus  by  craft  Wherefore  he  departs 
(v. ;  comp.  Luke  iii  1 — ^20),  where,  about  from  the  city  and  hides  himself  (Mark  xL 
the  17th  April  (John  vi.  4),  he  feeds  the  20— xiv.  2.  Matt.  xxi.  16— xxvL  5.  Luke 
five  thousand ;  and  after  some  months,  hav-  xx.  xxi.  John  xii.  20 — 86).  The  following 
ing  been  transfigured,  proceeds  to  the  capi-  day,  Wednesday,  18th  Nisan,  5th  April,  Je- 
tal,  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  Tabema-  bus  spends  in  calm  communion  with  his 
des,  Oct  12th,  782,  A.D.29;  so  that  he  was  disciples,  one  of  whom,  Judas,  enten  into 
able  to  go  up  to  the  temple  '  in  the  midst,'  an  engagement  with  the  priests  to  betny  his 
or  the  middle  day,  '  of  the  feast,'  that  is  on  Lord  (Luke  xxii.  1 — 6.  Mark  xiv.  10,  1 1. 
(15th  Oct)  the  sabbath  (Luke  ix.  18 — 50.  Matthew  xxvi.  14—16).  On  the  Thursday, 
Mark  vi.  45 — ix.  50.  Matt  xiv.  22 — ^xviii.  14th  Nisan,  6th  April,  Jesus  sends  Peter  and 
John  vi. — viL  14).  After  teaching  and  at-  John  to  make  ready  the  Passover  in  a  room 
tending  at  the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  Jem-  in  Jerusalem,  where  in  the  evening,  about 
salem,  Jesus  goes  to  Bethany,  in  Per»a,  and  six  o'clock,  Jesus  places  himself  at  table 
there  abides  till  sent  for  by  the  sisters  of  with  the  "Twelve.  The  church  is  accord- 
Lazams,  when  he  repain  to  Bethany,  near  ingly  right  in  celebrating  the  institution  of 
Jerusalem,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Ephraim,^  the  Lord's  Supper  on  a  Thunday  evening 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  capitaL  Re-  (Luke  xxiL  7—89.  Mark  xiv.  12—81.  Matt 
niaiuing  here  some  time,  he,  alter  an  ab-  xxvL  17  —  85.  John  xiii.  —  xvii.).  Next 
sence  of  about  six  months,  mskes  hia  comes  the  eventful  Friday,  15th  Nisan,  7th 
finsl  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  and  six  days  be-  April ;  it  commences  at  sunset  on  Thursday, 
fore  the  Passover,  A.  D.  80,  that  is,  on  Uie  The  ensuing  night  is  spent  in  the  agony  of 
8th  of  Nisan,  on  a  Friday,  he  comes  to  Be-  Gethsemane,  after  which  Jesus  is  betrayed 
thsny  in  the  evening.  The  ensuing  day,  by  Judas  and  apprehended.  Led  away  by 
the  sabbath,  he  remains  in  Bethany.  The  the  officers,  he  is  carried  before  the  Jewish 
next  day,  Sunday,  the  10th  Nisan,  2nd  April,  authoritiea,  who,  being  at  once  aoenser  and 
he  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa-  jndge,  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  their 
lem  (John  vii.  14 — ^xii.  12.  Lake  ix.  51 —  wishes  by  pronouncing  him  guilty.  Though, 
xix.  28.  Mark  x.  Matt  xix.  xx.),  where  he  however,  ibej  can  condemn,  they  have  not 
is  greeted  by  a  jubilant  multitude  (John  xii.  the  power  to  execute ;  and  therefore,  early 
12 — 19.  Mark  xi  1 — 11.  Luke  xix.  29—44.  in  the  morning,  they  lead  Jesus  to  the  Pns- 
Matt  xxi.  1 — 11 ).    He  cppeara  as  the  Mes-  toriom  ol  the  Boman  governor,  Pilate,  fdio. 
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Impelled  by  the  nging  of  Uie  Jews,  brings 
fbxth  Jesus  oat  of  his  palace,  and,  placing 
himself  on  the  judgment-seat,  which  was  it- 
self on  an  elerated  paTeinent,  he  pronounces 
against  him  ttie  desired  sentence  of  death. 
At  what  hour?  John  says  the  sixth  (zix. 
14),  but  Mark  asserts  that  Jesns  was  cruci- 
fied at  the  third  hour  (xv.  25).  If  both 
reckoned  the  day  in  the  same  manner,  we 
lia;Te  here  a  discrepancy;  for  Mark  makes 
Jesns  to  be  crucified  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  according  to  John  he  did 
not  receive  his  sentence  till  mid-day.  This 
difflcnlty  has  been  obviated  by  supposing 
that  John's  day  began  at  midnight  (comp. 
L  40 ;  xi.  9).  Hence  the  sixth  hour  would 
be  six  A.M.  This  is  a  time  which  would 
give  snAcient  scope  for  the  narrated  events 
so  as  to  allow  the  crucifixion  to  take  place 
at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  Jesus,  however,  after 
having  been  scourged  and  derided,  is  led 
away  and  cmcified  (see  Calvabt).  Having 
hong  on  the  cross  six  hours,  that  is,  from 
nine  a. m.  till  three  p.m.,  he  dies,  and  is  bu* 
ried  before  the  commencement  of  the  sab* 
bath,  at  six  o'clock  on  this  Friday  evening 
(John  xviiL  xix.  Luke  xxii.  40 — ^xxiii.  Mark 
xiv.32 — XV.  Mattxxvi.  36 — xxxvii.).  Jesus, 
being  buried  from  three  to  six  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  remains  in  the  grave  that  even- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  ensuing  Saturday,  sab- 
bath, the  J 0th  Nisan,  April  8th,  till  an  early 
hour  on  Sunday,  the  Oih  of  April,  when  he 
rises  on  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  4),  having 
been  not  more  than  forty  hours  in  the  sepul- 
chre. On  the  sabbath,  that  is,  from  six 
o'clock  on  Friday  to  six  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
the  disciples  rest,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses  (Luke  xxiiL  50 ;  comp.  Exod.  xx. 
10).  The  sabbath  being  over  on  Saturday 
evening,  some  women  buy  spices  to  anoint 
his  body  (Mark  xvi.  1 ),  having  omitted  to 
do  so  on  the  previous  day,  because  it  was  a 
day  of  preparation  (John  xIx.  42)  for  the 
sabbath.  They,  in  the  execution  of  their 
oiBce  of  pious  love,  were  rewarded  with  the 
privilege  of  being  the  first  to  behold  their 
Saviour  after  he  had  burst  the  bars  of  the 
tomb.  The  appearances  of  Jesus,  the  best 
evidence  of  his  resurrection,  are  strongly  at- 
tested by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4—8.  By  com- 
bining his  account  with  the  evangelical  nar- 
ratives (John  XX.  Mark  xvi.  2^.  Matthew 
xxviiL  Luke  xxiv.;  comp.  Acts  i.  1 — 12), 
we  find  that  during  the  forty  days  that  passed 
before  our  Lord  finally  left  the  earth,  be 
appeared  not  fewer  than  nine  times,  thus 
giving  full  evidence  of  his  being  alive,  and 
laying  a  secure  foundation  for  his  church  to 
be  built  upon :  I.  to  the  women  returning 
from  the  sepulchre ;  II.  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
at  tlie  sepulchre;  III.  to  Peter,  the  day  of 
the  resurrection;  IV.  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus,  towards  evening;  Y.  to 
the  apOBtles,  Thomas  excepted,  assembled 
Id  the  evening  (these  five  appearauces  took 
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place  at  or  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Lord  arose,  and  which  the  church  rightly 
commemorates  in  its  weekly  services) ;  VI. 
to  the  apostles  in  conjunction  with  Thomas, 
eight  days  afterwards  (Sunday,  April  16th), 
at  Jerusalem;  VII.  to  the  eleven  apostles 
and  to  five  hundred  brethren,  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee;  Vill.  to  James,  probably  at  Je- 
rusalem; IX.  to  the  eleven,  at  Jerusalem, 
immediately  before  the  ascension.  Thus 
having  appeared  where  and  to  those  to  whom 
he  was  best  known — in  Jndea,  in  Galilee, 
and  again  in  Judea,  and  thus  finished  the 
work  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do— from 
the  same  locality  where  he  had  undergone 
his  agony,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  week 
(Thursday,  May  16th),  he  entered  into  his 
glory,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

The*view  now  given  goes  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  our  Lord's  public  iflinistiy  lasted 
rather  more  than  two  years,  that  is  (reckon- 
ing from  his  appearance  in  Galilee),  from 
Feb.  A.  D.  28  to  April  A.  D.  SO ;  a  period 
which  becomes  nearly  three  years,  and  so 
agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
ohurch,  if  we  add  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  his  baptism  by  John  and  the  acmal 
opening  of  his  Great  Commission.  This 
representation  is  supplied  in  the  main  by 
following  the  Gospel  of  John,  who  narrates 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  reference  to 
our  Lord's  journeys  to  festivals  in  the  capi- 
tal:  as  in  ii.  18,  the  Passover ;  v.  I,  Purim ; 
viL  2,  Tabernacles ;  x.  22,  Dedication ;  xii. 
1,  Passover;  besides  which  there  was  a  Pass- 
over (vi.  4)  at  which  Jesus  did  not  repair 
to  Jerusalem.  Luke  also  affords  important 
data  for  these  chronological  approximations 
(ii.  1,  2 ;  iu.  1,  2,  23.  Acts  i.  1,  3) ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  word  rendered  *  in 
order'  (i.  3),  and  which  has  been  thought 
to  imply  a  narrative  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, signifies  any  thing  more  than  a  par- 
ticular or  detailed  account 

The  inquiries  by  which  the  dates  of  our 
Lord's  birth  and  public  ministxy  are  fixed, 
are  too  long  and  too  minute  to  be  here  gone 
into,  but  a  few  explanations  seem  desirable. 

The  date  followed  in  the  statements  above 
given  rests  on  these  faets:  I.  Jesus  was 
bom  during  the  reign  of  Herod  (Matt.  ii. 
1—22.  Luke  1. 5),  that  is,  before  the  month 
of  April,  750  U.  C,  in  the  early  part  of  which 
that  cruel  tyrant  died ;  this  is  the  extreme 
limit,  and  consequently  the  ordinary  reckon- 
ing is  four  years  too  short  II.  The  star 
which  led  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
calculated,  shone  from  February  to  April,  750. 
III.  The  taxing  or  enrolment  (see  Ctbs- 
II I  us)  immediately  after  the  command  for 
which  Jesus  was  bom,  appears  to  have  been 
published  before  the  decease  of  Herod,  and 
probably  a  short  time  before  the  12lh  of 
March,  760.  .  IV.  Alwut  thirty  years  (Luke 
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Hi.  Q3X  from  tho  baptism  of  Jesos  by  John,  era  was  lixed  not  before  the  sixth  centaiy. 
lead  ns  back  to  the  commencement  of  700.  We  owe  it  to  the  monk  Dionysins  Ezigniw 
These  foor  data  tend  to  fix  the  same  year  (hence  by  contraction  Dion.  £r.).  Trasiing 
and  the  same  period,  namely,  the  beginning  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders  and  the  caleu- 
of  the  year.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  oar  lation  of  Dionysins,  the  ehnrch  has  generally 
Lord  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  700.  A.  U.,  held  that  Jesns  was  bom  on  the  25th  De« 
though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  birth  eember,  in  the  year  before  the  eommenee* 
may  have  taken  place  a  few  months  earlier,  ment  of  our  era,  and  was,  when  thirty  years 
that  is,  in  the  close  of  the  year  749  U.  C.  of  age,  baptised  in  the  thirtieth  of  that  en, 
The  view  now  detailed,  which  is  in  snb-  on  the  thirty-third  of  which  he  died  and 
stance  an  abstract  of  that  which  is  given  rose  again.  Since  the  time  of  Kepler  (A.  D. 
by  Wieseler  {ChronologiKh$  Sjfnopu,  1848),  1606),  the  old  opinion  has  been  succeeded 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  sufficiently  accu*  by  great  diversities.  See  i.  857.  If  we 
rate  in  general  outline,  and  serre  as  a  con-  follow  what  in  trath  is  the  best  authority, 
veuient  thread  on  which  to  range  leading  namely,  the  Scriptnre,  we  can  hardly  main- 
facts;  but  in  relation  to  the  year  of  our  tain  that  our  Christmasday  (Dee.  25)  re- 
Lord's  birth,  and  of  course  the  great  dates  presents  the  month  or  the  day  when  Jesus 
that  depend  on  it,  we  can  regard  it  only  as  was  bom ;  for  then  the  flocks  in  Palestine 
an  approximation  to  reality,  if  for  no  other  are  not  by  night  in  the  open  field  (Luke  iL 
reason,  for  this,  that  when  its  author  comes  8),  but  under  cover.  The  Talmud  having 
to  expound  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  stated  that  *  the  first  rain  descends  on  the 
mentioned  byLuke  (see  John  THE  Baptist),  seventeenth  Nov.,'  adds,  *then  the  cattle 
he  is  compelled,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  return  home,  nor  do  the  shepherds  any  longer 
into  agreement  with  the  former,  to  put  for-  abide  in  the  fields.* 

ward  the  unsupported  opinion  that  by  the  As  to  the  length  of  the  duration  of  our 

words  of  Luk«t  '  the  word  of  Ood  came  to  Lord's  ministry,  as  well  as  to  the  succession 

John,'   is  intended  his  apprehension.    In  of   its  events,  opinions  are  very  various. 

trath,  we  scarcely  possess  data  for  a  final  Witli  the  first  three  evangelists,  Galilee,  after 

and   satisfactory  settlement  of  the  minute  his  own  temptation  and  the  imprisonment  of 

points  of  the  e%'angelicai  chronology.    The  John  (Matt.  iv.  13),  is  tlie  scene  of  his  deeds ; 

New  Testament  contains  the  elements  of  A  where,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  he 

religion,  not  a  science.    Scientific  chronology  resided  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  iv.  13;   viii. 

was  unknown  in   the  days  of  Herod  and  5;  xvii.  24.  Mark  i.  21).    Most  fivquently 

Augustus,   and  can  scarcely  be  said  even  is  he  found  in  the  romautlc  and  well-peopled 

now  to  have  an  existence.    There  remain,  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Matt  viiL 

tifler  the  most  careful  investigations,  causes  23,  $tq.;  xiiL   1,  siq,;  xiv.  13.    Luke  viiL 

of  uncertainty  which  vitiate  our  calculations.  22);  also  on  its  eastern  shores  in  Persea 

The  year  of  Rome  which  we  have  above  em-  (Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  vii.  81.  Luke  viii.  26). 

ployed  is  Hself  uncertain.     The  ordinary  Once  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  borders  of 

Christian  era  may  have  begun  at  the  con-  Phosnlcia  (Matt  xv.  21.   Mark  vii.  24,  ieq,). 

ception  or  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  its  year  Only  once  in  Jerusalem  do  the  first  tliree 

one  may  have  been  placed  eitber  at  the  be-  evangelists  avowedly  place  him,  at  the  time 

ginning  or   the  end  of  the  first  full  year,  of  the  last  Passover  (Matt  xxi.  teq,  Mark 

Without  a  fixed  point,  chronology  as  a  sci-  xi.  seq.  Luke  xix.  teq,).    According  to  this, 

«ttce  cannot  exist,  and  such  a  fixed  point  is  the  length  of  his  ministry  may  be  restricted 

not  supplied  in  ancient  times.    The  aid  of  to  a  year;  and  so  short  a  period  was  fixed 

astronomy  has  been  invoked  {Seyjfarth  Chro-  on  by  many  in  the  ancient  church,  reference 

hotogia  &icra,  1846),  and  may  render  im-  being  made  to  Luke  iv.  10;  comp.  Is.  Izi. 

portant  aid,  so  far  as  general  conclusions  1,  Meq.    Some  have  found  in  Luke  vi.  ] ,  evi- 

are  concerned;  but  the  application  of  astro-  deuce  of  a  second  Passover  as  kept  by  Jesus. 

nomioal  facts   and  calculations  to  human  On  the  contrary,  John  exhibits  our  Lord  not 

events,  oan  be  successfully  made,  at  least  only  often,  but  generally  in  Judea,  whence 

as  to  minntin,  only  when  certain  fixed  points  he  travelled  once  through  Samaria  into  Gali- 

•in  history  have  been  previously  ascertained,  lee  (John  iv.  4;  comp.  Luke  xviL  11),  and 

In  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken,  speaks  of  five  Jewish  festivals  which  Jesus 

"we  may  cite  the  respectable  authority  of  Dr.  observed  in  Jerusalem.   There  is  no  histori- 

Hobinson,  who   in  notes  subjoined  to  his  cal  contradiction  in  this  diversity.    The  last 

'Harmony  uf  the  Four  Gospels,'  remarks,  writer  may  supplement   his   predecessors. 

that  *  the  precise  year  of  onr  Lord's  birth  John  aimed  to  report  Jesus's  words  rather 

is   uncertain,   adding,    '  while  onr   Lord's  than  his  deeds,  and  consequently  places  him 

birth  cannot  have  taken  place  later  than  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  of  chief  conse- 

A.  U.  740,  it  may  nevertheless  have  occurred  quence  that  he  should  bear  his  testimony, 

one  or  two  years  earlier.'   Seyfiarth,  to  whose  rather  than  in  Galilee,  the  great  scene  of  his 

work  we  have  just  referred,  maintains,  al-  actions.    Tet  John  implies  that  Jesus  spent 

most  without  support  from  modem  autho-  a  considerable   time   In   the  latter  district 

rides,  that  the  ordinary  date  is  correct  That  (John  viL  1 ).    The  first  of  the  five  festivals 
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Ib  ft  PaisOYer  (ii.  13)  ;  the  second  is  simply     Their  names  are  not  given.    In  accordance* 

termed  '  a,  feast  of  the  Jews'  (y.  1) ;  the  with  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Salome,  wife 

third  was  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2) ;  of  Zebedee  and  mother  of  the  apostles  James 
the  fourth,  the  Dedication  (x.  22) ;  the  fifth     and  John  (Matt,  xxvii.  66.   Mark  xy.  40), 

(xiL  ziii.)  was  sgain  a  Passover.    Besides,  has  been  placed  among  the  relatives  of 

John  makes  mention  of  another  Passover,  Jesus. 

which  took  place  when  Jesus  was  in  Galilee  The  language  which   Jesus  commonly 
(Tj.  4).   Hence  it  would  ensue  that  Jesus  was  spoke  was  not,  as  some  have  thought,  Latin, 
ft  public  Teacher  during  about  three  years ;  nor,  as  others  have  maintained,  Greek,  but 
if,  however,  the  feast  in  v.  1  was  a  Passover,  the  vernacular  Syro-Chsldee  or  Western  Ara- 
which  Winer  does  not  think  likely,  the  time  male  (a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew.    See  Lak- 
would  be  extended  to  three  years  and  a  hulf.  ouaob).     In  illustration  of  which  statement 
The  period  can  scarcely,  on  the  authority  of  it  may  be  remarked,  that  to  this  tongue  be- 
the  evangelists,  be  prolonged  beyond  two  longs  the  word  Boanerges,  the  name  given  by 
years  and  some  months.  Jesus  to  James  and  John  (Mark  iiL  17;. 
Of  persona  related  to  Jesus,  there  are.  In  the  same  dialect  he  addressed  the  desd 
besides  his  mother  Mary   and  Joseph,  I.  damsel,  Talitha  eumi  (v.  41;  see  also  vii. 
Mary  his  mother's  sister  (John  xix.  25),  34.    Matt,  xxvii.  47).    He  left  nothing  in 
who  may  have  been  married  to  Alpheus  or  Cle-  writing  for  the  instruction  of  the  world,  fear- 
ophas,  and  had  for  sons  James  the  less  (Acts  ing,  probably,  the  undue  influence  of  men's 
i.  13)  and  Joses  (Matt,  xxvii.  06.   Mark  xv.  too  ready  attachment  to  and  reverence  for 
40) ;   II.  Elizabeth,  called  in  Luke  i.  36,  the  outward,  especially  as  exemplified  in  tlie 
the  cousin  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus;  externality  and  hollowness  of  the  existing 
but  the  word  employed  in  the  original  does  Jewish  system ;  and  aiming  rather  to  arouse 
not  define  the  closeness  of  the  relatiouHhip ;  and  impel  the  human  mind,  and  found  a 
she  was  married  to  the  priest  Zacharias  and  great  religious   association,  free  firom   the 
bore  him  John  the  Baptist:  III.  Brotliers  letter,   and  living  and  flourishing  in  the 
(MatL  xii.  46.    Maik  iiL  81.    Luke  viii.  power  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  guided  by  the 
19.    John  ii.  12;  vii.  3,  0,  10.    Acts  i.  J4.  spirit  of  God  working  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
1  Cor.  ix.   0),  under  the  name  of  James,  lievers.    Accordingly  he  sowed  the  seed  of 
Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas   (Matt  xiii.  dd.  die  word,  threw  out  great  principles  capible 
Mark  vL  8).    In  these  passages,  namely,  of  indefinite  application,  lived  and  died  his 
MatL  xii.  xiiL,  John  ii.,  and  Acts  L,  Winer  own  religion,  entrusted  ihe  memory  of  what 
holds  that  real  brothers  are  intended,  since  he  said  and  did,  and  the  propagation  of  his 
they  are  mentioned  together  with  the  mother  influence,  to  chosen  men,  who  proved  their 
of  Jesus  and  with  Joseph  (Matt  xiii.  55).  fitness  for  the  office  by  lives  of  heroic  bene- 
The  same  holds  of  John  viL   5.    Some,  volence  and  by  martyrdom. 
however,  consider  those  who  are  termed  bro-         Of  the  features  of  our  Lord's  person  we 
thers  to  have  been  cousins,  children  of  Mary  know  nothing  certain.    The  earliest  age  was 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  partly  for  the  insuiflt  too   simple  and  unconscious  to   think  of 
cient  reason  that  the  names  of  James  and  taking  means  for  transmitting  his  likeness; 
Joses  appear  as  names  of  sons  of  that  person  which  was  the  less  likely  to  occur  to  their 
(Matt  xxvii.   56).     It  may,  however,   be  minds,  because  they  expected  Jesus  himself 
asked  iriiether  they  were  full  or  half  brothers,  shortly  to  return  to  earth.    At  a  later  period. 
The  latter  has  betti  held  by  many,  in  accord-  ecclesiastics  busied  themselves  with  efforts 
anee  with  an  ancient  Ebionitish  tradition,  to  recal  and  fix  what  was  for  ever  gone,  and 
alleging  that  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  they  may  have  preserved  some  fading  out- 
former  (some  say  a  later)  marriage.    Be-  lines.    The  portraits  which  have  come  to 
spectable  authorities  maintain  that  they  were  us  from  the  tliird  or  fourth  centuries  down- 
brothers  on  both  sides.    In  the  term  '  first-  wards,  have  a  certain  character  in  common, 
bom  sou'  (Matt  L  25),  is  found  a  confir-  which  may  be  a  dim  reflection  of  the  original. 
nation  of  this  idea,  which  would  make  the  Leaving  on  one  side  the  unreliable  notices 
other  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary  bom  after  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  which  are  matters 
Jesus.     The  passage  in  John  xix.  26  con-  rather  of  curiosity  and  artistic  interest  than 
tains  nothing  against  this  view;  the  brothers  historic  troth  or  religious  concern,  we  add 
of  Jesus  may  have  come  to  believe  in  him  that  from  the  New  Testament  we  may  lenm 
after  his   resurrection    (Matt   xxviii.    10).  tliat  Jesus  was  free  from  any  bodily  defect. 
Did  they  so  believe  at  his  death,  John,  as  which  otlierwise  would  have  been  imputed 
being  older  than  they  and  more  nearly  re-  to  him  by  his  enemies,  and  the  people  would 
Jated  to  Jesus  in  mind,  may  have  appeared  not  have  recognised  him  as  a  prophet     lu 
to  the  latter  the  mostsuiuble  to  be  entrusted  look  and  voice  he  must  have  had  much  that 
with  the  care  of  his  beloved  mother.     More-  was  lofty,  amiable,  attractive,  and  overpower- 
over,   the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  found  not  ing  (John  xviii.  G).     His  outer  mau  was 
only  as  believers  in  Jesus,  but  heralds  of  the   expression  of  the   divine  wisdom  and 
the  gospel  (Acts!.  14.   1  Cor  ix. 5).   Sisters  power  that  predominated  witliia. 
of  Jesoa  are  mentioned  in  Matt  xiii.  56.         Jesus  was  brought  up  at  N»zarrtb.     Ho 
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trwjQcnted  no  imbbinioal  fchool  (John  tiL  feired  Uiat  he  was  never  muried.    Cornik 

15).    The  title  Babbi  given  him  (Mark  z.  Matt.  xix.  12. 

01.  John  vi.  35)  was  applied  in  a  vagne  That  Jesus,  in  the  work  which  he  nnde^ 
sense,  as  denoting  *  tenolier.'  It  was  no  pro-  took,  aimed  at  more  than  a  politieal,  moral, 
fisssional  title,  earned  by  learning  and  con-  or  religions  reformation  of  his  own  oonntry, 
ferred  as  an  honour  in  the  schools.  Nor  and  intended  to  benefit  and  save  the  whole 
did  these  later  rabbinical  distinctions  exist  human  race  by  making  all  into  one  great 
in  his  days.  Strauss  has  no  historical  sup-  happy  family,  rendering  a  loving  obedience 
port  for  the  conjecture  which  makes  our  Lord  to  his  Father  and  himself,  appears  from  John 
to  have  been  a  reforming  rabbi.  Nogatory  iv.  23 ;  x.  16 ;  from  the  whole  tenor  and  ten- 
have  been  tlie  attempts  made  to  explain  the  deney  of  his  doctrine,  and  fh>m  his  deep  and 
formation  of  his  mind  out  of  some  or  all  of  practical  benevolence,  which,  excluding  every 
ihe  philosophical  or  religious  elements  of  thing  partial,  embraced  without  distinction 
his  times.  These  theories  are  either  insuf-  all  mankind;  while,  in  his  wish  to  give  his 
fioient  to  account  for  the  facts,  or  fail  in  his-  religion  a  firm  foothold  in  the  world,  he  re- 
torical  validity.  If  certain  individual  fea-  stricted  his  own  teaching  to  the  land  of  his 
tures  of  his  mind  and  doctrine  may  be  found  fathers  (Matt  xv.  26,fff .) ;  he  commissioned 
among  the  fissenes,  the  Sadducees,  and  in  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria — as  may  well  creatm«  (xxviii.  10).  The  idea  that  his  plan 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  one  who  had  to  became  with  the  progress  ofevents  more  dear 
operate  on  his  own  age,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  and  eomprehensive,  cannot  be  proved,  for 
indicate  amid  errors,  mistakes,  and  approxi-  this  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  first 
niations  to  truth,  the  right  path — yet  the  ex-  three  evangelists  have  in  their  narratives 
istence  of  his  mind  considered  as  a  whole,  not  followed  the  order  of  time ;  while  it  is 
in  its  harmony,  its  oneness,  its  sublimity  in  contradicted  by  the  uniform  appearance  worn 
word,  deed,  and  suifering — the  clearness  of  by  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of 
his  understanding,  his  elevated  morals,  his  John.  If  he  did  not  at  once  announce  himself 
disinterested  love,  his  genial  friendship,  to  be  the  Messiah  (comp.  Luke  iv.  18,  »eq,), 
wise  patriotism,  and  warm,  rational,  cease-  this  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  and  material 
less  piety — to  say  nothing  of  his  power  over  views  prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  to  which 
life  and  death — remain  unaccounted  for  by  he  had  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  giving 
auy  mere  earthly  inflaences  whatever.  Ac-  encouragement  Errors  and  impulses  arising 
eording  to  the  prevalent  custom,  he  may,  as  out  of  these  views,  which  made  the  multitude 
Justin  states  he  did,  have  followed  Joseph's  prone  to  take  and  try  to  force  him  to  assume 
trade,  at  which  some  think  he  laboured  even  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  were  reasons  why  he 
during  his  public  ministry.  The  passage  in  should  even  forbid  the  spreading  of  his  fame 
Mark  vi.  3,  'Is  not  this  the  carpenter f  if  as  a  worker  of  miracles  (Matt  ix.  30.  Luke 
genuine  (Tischendorf  retains  the  words),  viii.  56).  At  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  cor- 
couutenances  this  opinion.  If  it  be  correct,  rect  these  erroneous  impressions  ;whileby  as* 
Jesus  may  thus  have  in  part  obtained  his  sumingthe  title  *Sonof  Man'  (Matt  xii.8), 
eubsistence,  which,  however,  was  mainly  and  by  declarations  pregnant  with  meaning 
•upplied  by  his  adherents ;  during  his  tra-  (xi.  5 ;  xiii.  16,  teq,  Luke  iv.  21),  he  turned 
▼els.  Oriental  hospitality  afforded  him  re-  attention  to  himself  as  identical  with  the 
sourees  (John  iv.  45;  xL  2).  There  also  Christ  Under  these  circnmstsnces,  however, 
for  a  time  accompanied  him  grateftil  women,  it  is  not  surprisingthattfae  people  vacillated  in 
who  took  measures  for  the  supply  of  his  their  views  ofhim,  and  most  saw  in  Jesus  only 
wants  (Luke  viii.  2.  Mark  xv.41 ).  He  and  a  great  prophet  who  had  for  them  chief  in* 
his  attendants  had  in  common  a  travelling  terest  in  that  he  wrought  miracles.  Bat  to 
parse  (John  xii.  6;  xiii.  20),  out  of  whose  individuals  of  moral  susceptibility  he  posi- 
contents  food  was  purchased  (Luke  ix.  13).  tively  and  expressly  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
Jesus  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  the  Messiah  (John  iv.  26 ;  ix.  36,  ieq.) ;  also 
strictly  poor  or  in  want  Such  a  conclusion  to  the  high-priest  at  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
cannot  be  deduced  from  Matthew  viii.  20,  or  now  he  had  published  the  truth,  and  peril 
2  Cor.  viii.  0.  His  relatives,  however,  were  had  succeeded  to  suffering  (Matt  xxvi.  64). 
not  in  a  prosperous  condition  (Luke  it  24 ;  Among  his  disciples  he  found  evidence  and 
comp.  Lev.  xiL8),  and  he  himself  possessed  trust  in  their  previously  acquired  religious 
no  permanent  property  (Matt  viii.  20).  His  sensibility  and  convictions  (xvL  13,  feg. 
ordinary  and  favourite  abode  was  at  Caper-  Luke  ix.  20).  The  basis  of  his  spiritual 
naum :  he  visited  Nazareth  only  once  (Luke  qualities  was  lowly  and  obedient  piety  to- 
iv.  10).  In  externals  he  observed  the  cus-  wards  Ood  (xviii.  10),  and  warm,  active, 
toms  of  his  nation ;  and,  far  from  affecting  practical  love  for  man.  Here  was  the  divine 
a  singular  or  austere  mode  of  life,  he  par-  power  which  moved  his  great  soul,  and  the 
took  of  the  enjoyments  of  society  and  friend*  living  source  of  his  lofty  excellence.  The 
ship  (John  ii.  1,  lef .  Luke  vii.  31.  Matt  xi.  qnaliUes  which  have  their  root  in  these 
16,  Mf. ;  comp.  ix.  14,  teq.).  From  the  si-  fountains  of  life  and  in  the  indwelling  spi- 
lenca  ol  the  New  Testament  it  may  be  in-  rit  of  his  Father,  are  so  numerous  that  ire 
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lot  AUempi  to  ptM  them  in  nriew.  W«  tht  flnt  three  exhibit  the  human  tide,  dia 
teij  altede  to  one  or  two.  Jeene  eppeaim  m  Utter  qualities  were  the  eeiiier  dereloped  { 
the  perfcet  image  of  xeaignation,  or  rather  John,  who  presenta  the  former,  did  not  write 
•eqoieaeenee  in  the  Divine  will«  which  from  hia  Goepel  till  the  othera  had  pnbliahed 
itt  Teiy  depth  became  pownfti]  in  word  and  theinu  Thia  diyeraity  in  the  piomnlgatioa 
•etion  whuk  there  waa  need  to  acaert  the  doca  not  aifeet  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  or 
■overeigntj  of  Ood,  the  elaima  of  truth,  and  derogate  from  the  nnity  of  the  one  Lord 
the  apiritaiality  of  religion  (John  iL  16,  iff.;  Jesna  Christ,  who  waa  no  less  Son  of  God 
▼iiL  44.  Matt.  zziiL  2,  uq,).  Specially  re-  than  Son  of  Man ;  for  each  writer  gave  the 
markable  are  the  promptitude  and  facility  view  with  wliioh  hia  own  mind  waa  chiefly 
with  iHiich  he  defeats  his  embittered  ene-  impressed,  and  ao  die  four  (as  well  as  Paul 
miea  in  their  repeated  efforts  to  ensnare  and  Peter)  combine  to  offer  a  Ihller,  and  thers- 
aad  deatroy  him,  and  which  of  themaelTcs  fore  more  accurate  aa  weU  as  complete,  por- 
wonld  suAoe  to  show  that  in  hia  hiatory  we  traiture  of  the  Sarionr  than  the  world  could 
hftTe  not  to  do  with  an  enthuaiast,  a  fanatie»  otherwise  have  possesaed.  Since,  however, 
or  a  deceiver ;  the  evidence  againat  which  those  reportera  whom  ChristianB  are  agreed 
injnrioua  and  groundleaa  faneiea  rises  to  the  to  account  authorities  in  this  high  concern* 
highest  value  in  his  apprehension,  trial,  auf-  have  eoigointly  exhibited  Jesua  in  both 
fcrings,  and  death.  Entirely  free  from  the  divine  and  human  relations,  we  are  not  at 
•lightest  trace  of  any  of  thoae  asoetical  and  liberty  to  take  the  one  and  leave  the  other. 
aonkiab  ideas  or  practicea  to  be  found  in  The  testimony  of  the  evangelists  is  valid  for 
other  £a8tem  teachers,  Jesua  ever  appeara  that  on  behalf  of  which  it  is  given,  or  it  has 
•s  a  man  among  men,  living  aa  others,  on]y  no  worth  whatever.  It  ia  an  arbitrary  pro- 
more  holily,  lovingly,  and  diatntereatedly.  oeeding  to  receive  their  evidence  to  this,  and 
He  teachea  all  who  come  to  him  in  the  moat  regect  it  in  its  bearing  on  that  point.  If  they 
■public  spots  the  open  streets,  the  temple,  present  Jesus  as  bo&  Son  of  God  and  Son 
the  wmy-aide;  entera  eottages,  ^e  mansions  of  Man,  in  both  these  charactera  are  we 
of  the  great  and  leaned ;  eats  and  drinks  bound  to  receive  and  honour  him.  It  may 
with  ainnera,  and  with  Serlbea  and  Pharisees  also  be  remarked  that  Divine  Providence, 
(Luke  Tii.  84).  How  deeply  doea  he  enter  whoae  hand  in  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
tato  and  take  part  in  human  joya  and  aoi^  is  very  manifest,  in  causing  these  two  sets 
vows  (John  ii. ;  zi.  83)  !  How  afleetionate,  of  relations  to  appear  in  the  evangelical  narw 
how  aelf-forgetful  ia  he  in  the  boaom  of  ^e  ratives  snd  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  made 
iunilj,  and  in  the  aafe  aociety  of  chosen  and  provision  therein  for  the  accomplishment  of 
beloved  friends!  How  ready  is  he  with  words  the  great  work  of  human  redemption.  As 
of  pity  and  compassion  towarda  any  that  God  has  set  forth,  so  should  we  receive,  the 
suffer  (Luke  viL  18)  !  In  these  qualitiea  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  consummation  of 
are  the  reaaons  why  our  revered  and  beloved  whose  salvation  in  the  souls  of  individnsls 
Master  haa  in  all  ages  won  the  hesrts  of  the  must  depend  on  their  faith's  embracing  all 
good  and  great,  and  converted  the  aonla  of  those  elements  which  God  designed  for 
die  sinfiil ;  for  in  him  haa  been  and  ia  found,  that  high  purpose.  If  we  disown  a  part  of 
not  the  greatneas  which  astounds,  or  the  those  qualities,  we  pronounce  them  unne* 
power  which  humbles,  but  the  rarest  yet  eesssry,  and  at  the  aame  time  impeach  the 
the  tendereat  benevolence,  die  wisdom  of  general  credibility  of  the  evangelical  nana* 
Ood  joined  to  a  brothei'a  goodness,  an  ob*  tives.  If  we  deny  Jesus  to  be  either  the  Son 
ject  of  profound  admiration,  ardent  grati-  of  Man  or  the  Son  of  God,  we  in  truth  deny 
lode,  elevating  imitation,  and  duteous  love.  '  the  Lord's  Christ,'  and  frame  to  ourselves  a 
With  a  reference  to  the  whole  character  and  Christ  of  our  own.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
tendency  of  hia  life  and  doctrine  ahould  wo  believe  as  much  as  we  will,  snd  refose  to 
interpret  passsges  which,  tsken  sepsrately,  believe  more.  There  is  no  middle  point 
have  oceaaioned  misconceptions  (Matt  zii.  between  the  reception  and  the  rejection  of 
40,  Mf.;  XV.  21,  teq.  John  ii.  4).  Most  of  Jesus.  What  the  apostolic  testimony  esta- 
•11  extraordmary  is  it  that  any  one  who  had  blishes,  those  who  recognise  that  evidence 
an  eye  to  read,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  the  tender-  oblige  themaclves  by  such  a  recognition  un* 
neaa  and  beauty  of  his  love  towarda  his  reservedly  to  receive.  If  the  Jesus  of  hi^ 
mother,  aa  manifested  in  the  last  moments  tory  is  fiJse,  the  Jesus  of  speculation  csnnot 
of  his  agony,  ahould  have  fancied,  mudi  be  true.  When,  as  in  regard  to  the  two  acta 
more  publiahed,  a  doubt  aa  to  his  domestie  of  quslities  in  question,  authority  is  equal, 
aifections.  The  great  Saviour  of  the  worid  there  is  no  ground  for  preference.  That 
was  the  moat  tender  of  sons  snd  the  most  which  is  preferred,  when  sundered  from 
gentle  of  men.  what  is  cast  aside,  in  losing  its  real  charao* 
Jesus  appearing  in  the  New  Testament  ter,  loses  both  its  worth  and  ita  daima  to 
■a  '  the  Son  of  God '  and  *  the  Son  of  Man,'  credence.  Quit  the  solid  ground  of  history, 
presents  to  the  reader  who  considers  him  as  snd  you  are  at  once  launched  on  a  boundless 
a  whole,  two  aeta  of  qualitiea,  the  divine  and  troubled  aea,  with  neither  chart  nor  com- 
and  dlie  human.  In  the  evangelists,  of  whom  pass.     Speeulation  may  eonstmot  piiikso* 
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phies ;  it  has  no  power  to  frame  an  histori-  human,  whUe  it  gives  effect  to  its  porett  tand 
oal  religion.  In  the  investigation  of  histo-  best  desires.  The  heart  of  the  roan  and  the 
ricol  records,  it  may  afford  aid ;  bnt  if  true  child  is  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  bier  of  the 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  will  not,  widow's  only  son ;  and  Uie  power  with  which 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  admitted  to  be  trust-  he  was  invested  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
worthy,  allow  this  and  disallow  that  class  of  yearnings,  and  afford  the  bereaved  mother  a 
testimony.  If  it  find  reason  to  doubt  or  delightftil  surprise,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
deny  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  it  receives  young  man  to  life.  In  the  whole  course  and 
his  statements  cautiously  or  not  at  all ;  if  it  tenor  of  his  existence,  you  fiud  Jesus  pre* 
is  led  to  acknowledge  him  to  speak  the  truth,  eminently  human ;  not  less  during  his  pub* 
us  true  will  it  hear  and  set  forth  his  aver-  lie  ministry  does  he  appear  in  word  and  act 
nienta.  In  short,  it  is  dear  that  any  attempt  divine.  So  are  the  two  interwoven,  that  yon 
on  the  part  of  professed  Christians  to  receive  caonot  separate  them  without  destroying  the 
Jesus  in  only  one  of  his  characters,  proceeds  texture  of  his  life ;  the  human  loses  its  ex* 
from  a  predisposing  state  of  mind  which  is  istence  apart  from  the  divine  by  which  it  is 
a3  illogical  as  it  is  irreligious.  An  honest  called  forth,  accompanied,  or  exemplified, 
man  may,  for  want  of  (to  him)  sufficient  evi-  And  the  union  of  the  two  produces  in  the 
denoe,  faU  to  accept  the  gospel ;  but  no  one  soul  of  the  believer  emotions  of  reverential 
pf  clear  understanding  and  unbiassed  affec-  love,  holy  gratitude,  and  devout  aoquieso* 
tions  can  acknowledge  his  own  Christ  as  ence,  which  are  as  edifying  as  they  are 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  pleasurable,  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
.  It  may  indeed  be  allowed  as  a  snpposi*  Divine  Spirit,  work  powerfully  for  the  sanc- 
tion, that  the  evangelists,  while  reporting  alfication  and  everlasting  peace  of  the  be* 
what  they  believed,  made  statements  that  Ikver. 

were  incorrect    The  remark,  if  it  has  per  The  opinions  held  in  the  Christian  world 

tiuency  here,  most  relate  to  the  two  sets  of  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  maybe  learnt 

qualities  under  consideration ;  as  fur  in-  from  the  following  authoritative  statements ; 
stance,  John  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Son         '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod, 

of  God,  but  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  is  God  and  man. ...equal  to  the  Father  as 

This  is,  we  grant,  a  supposable  case ;  but  touching  his  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the 

is  it  probable?— probable  that  an  apostle  Father  as  touching  his  Manhood.' — Athana* 

aud  intimate  friend  of  Jesus  should  hold  to  aian  Cretd. 

be  divine  in  his  works  and  words— objects  *  The  Son,  which  is  tlie  word  of  the  Fa* 
that  came  immediately  under  his  senses —  ther,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father, 
him  who  was  only  human,  neither  saying  the  veiy  and  eternal  God,  and  of  oue  sub* 
nor  doing  any  thing  but  what  other  men  stance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature 
had  or  might  have  said  or  done  ?  If  in  so  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
clear  and  broad  a  case  the  evangelist  had  substance;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
not  the  power  to  ascertain  the  trudi,  he  is  a  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
witness  of  no  value,  and  the  logical  course  Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  per- 
is the  disallowance  of  his  evidence.  Those,  son,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
however,  who  admit  his  competency  to  leam  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man ;  who  truly 
and  his  will  to  report  the  truth,  have,  after  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to 
that  admission,  only  to  ascertain,  and  when  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,'  &c. — Second  of 
ascertained  reoeive,  the  statements  which  he  tlie  Thirty-nins  Arlielei  of  Religion, 
makes.  *  God  is  so  united  to  the  derived  nature 

In  the  simple,  interesting,  and  sublime  of  Christ,  and  does  so  dwell  in  it,  that  by 

narratives  of  the  gospels,  Uie  qualities  to  virtue  of  that  union  Christ  may  be  properly 

which  we  have  referred  appear  at  once  most  called  God,  and  such  regards  beeome  due  to 

human  and  truly  divine.    One  with  God,  him  as  are  not  due  ta  any  creature,  be  it  in 

Jesus  was  also  the  type  of  human  kind,  itself  ever  so  excellent' — Dr.  Doddridgt. 
The  best  of  what  belongs  to  man  was  united         *  With  the  First  and  Supreme  Cause  there 

in  him  with  the  spirit  of  his  Father,  given  has  existed  from  the  beginning  a  second 

without  measure.    His  benevolence  was  at  divine  person,  which  is  his  Word  or  Son ; 

once  the  most  pure,  tender,  endearing,  lofty,  by  whose  operation  the  Father  both  made 

and  comprehensive ;  his  power  and  wisdom  and  governs  tlie  world,  and  whom  he  sent 

surpassed  all  other  disclosures  of  the  Divine  into  the  world  to  assume  our  flesh,  to  be- 

mind.    He  spske  as  never  man  spake ;  he  come  man,'  Ace. — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
.commanded  and  controlled  nature  aa  with        '  By  nature  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  man 

the  finger  of  God.  We  are  required  to  acknowledge  thv 

These  diverse  qualities  were  in  him  inti-  Lord  Jesus  as  one  who  has  divine  authority 

mately blended  together,  while  they  each  had  over  us,  and  in  that  sense  as  God:  we  are 

.and  retained  a  separate  sphere  of  action,  bound,  moreover,  to  put  our  trust  in  him, 

•In  what  Jesus  does  and  says  at  the  grave  of  and  to  pay  him  divine  honour.'-— Baeoviaii, 

-Lazarus,  you  behold  the  human  apart  from  ;«r  Soeinian,  Cateehhm, 

the  divine,  and  the  divine  elevating  the        'An  extraordinary  man.,  ••whose  mind 
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vas  whoUj  possessed  with  the  idea  of  ooming 
from  God ;  who  regarded  himself  as  clothed 
with  dlTine  power,  and  charged  with  the 
sablimest  work  in  the  nniverse;  who  had 
the  consciousness  of  snstaiaing  a  relation 
of  unexampled  authority  and  beneficence, 
not  to  one  nation  or  age,  bat  to  all  nations 
and  all  times ;  and  who  anticipated  a  spiri- 
tual kingdom  and  everlasting  power  beyond 

the  grave Nor  is  this  all.  Jesus  not  only 

wasy  he  is  still,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  He  exists  now;  he  has  entered 
that*  heaven  to  which  he  always  looked  for- 
ward on  earth.  There  he  lives  and  reigns. 
With  a  clear,  calm  faith,  I  see  him  in  that 
state  of  glory;  and  I  cooiidently  expect,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to  face.' — 
Channiag. 

The  following  are  some  of  die  passages 
adduced  to  establish  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ: — Is.  vii.  14;  ix.  6.  Jer.  xxiii.  0^  0. 
Luke  i.  16,  17.  John  i.  1—14;  x.  33;  xii. 
41 ;  XX.  28.  Acts  XX.  28.  Bom.  ix.5.  ITim. 
iii.  16.  Hebrews  i.  8.  1  John  iii.  16;  ▼.  20. 
2  Thess.  i.  12. 

Different  as  are  these  views,  they  com- 
bine to  illustrate  the  love  and  veneration 
that  Jesus  has  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
man.  They  are  various  utterances  of  tlic 
same  deep  feeling  of  reverence,  holy  tnist, 
and  lofty  hope.  They  are  heartfelt  attesta- 
tions to  the  sublimity  of  his  character,  the 
greatness  of  his  work,  and  the  endless  glory 
of  his  promised  rewards.  The  heart  of 
Christendom  in  all  ages  has  been  moved, 
raised,  and  hallowed,  by  the  divine  image  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  die  friend  of  man,  whose 
greatness  is  in  truth  unsearchable,  and  of 
whose  benign  rule  there  is  neither  measure 
nor  end. 

JEWRY  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  6.  John  vii.  1, 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  Judea  (Matt  ii. 
1),  of  which  (comp,  'Jew')  it  is  an  old 
form,  being,  by  exception,  retained  from  the 
more  ancient  English  versions;  thus  Tyn- 
dale  (1034)  has  *  Jewry'  or  'Jury,'  and  the 
Genevan  (1067)  has  '  Juris'  or  *  Jewrie.' 

JEWS,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word  Yehou- 
ieem,  which,  formed  from  Jadah,  the  tribe 
that  took  the  lead  on  the  return  from  exile, 
designated  the  Hebrew  or  Israelitish  people 
(hnn  the  termination  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Beferring  the  reader  to  the  article 
headed  Hebbsws,  we  here  carry  to  the  time 
of  the  Bomans  our  ske'bch  of  the  history  of 
that  singular  and  interesting  people.  The 
chief  sources  of  our  information  are,  the 
Biblical  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai, 
and  Zechariah,  the  apocryphal  Maccabees, 
and  Josephus. 

The  history  from  the  end  of  the  exile 
to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bo- 
roans,  may  be  divided  into  fbur  periods: — 
I.  77m  Fenian  Domination,  from  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  the  conquest  of  Phcenicia  and 
Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great  (536^832 


A.C.)*  11.  The  Greeh'Maeedoniau  Domina 
tion,  under  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
the  kings  of  Egypt  aud  Syria,  till  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
Maccabees  (382—167  A.  C).  III.  War  rf 
Independence,  and  epoch  of  tree  nationsd 
government  under  Maccabean  kings,  till  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (107 — 
63  A.C).  rV.  The  Roman  Domination,  and 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jews,  till  the  de- 
structioa  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by 
Titus(63A.C.— 70A.D.). 

The  exile  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the 
Jewish  people,  who  were  at  kngtli  taught 
to  revere  and  serve  the  Great  Being  who, 
according  to  the  sublime  opening  of  tlieir 
own  sacred  books,  <in  tlie  beginning,  ere* 
ated  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  Hence- 
forward tlie  Israelites  show  more  true  and 
steady  zeal  for  the  national  faith ;  for  the 
colonies  that  quit  the  country  of  Babylon  to 
return  to  Palestine,  are  composed  of  those 
who  are  most  attached  to  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trines, and  who  are  well  convinced  that  the 
unbelief  of  their  ancestors  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  national  dinasters.  But  their 
religious  ideas  have  by  little  and  little  been 
modified,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
foreign  beliefs  and  philosophical  doctrines 
borrowed  from  the  East.  Beflection  takes 
its  place  along-side  of  inspiration.  Specu- 
lation accompanies  the  exercise  of  faith. 
Beason  gains  the  upper-hand  over  senti- 
ment. The  new  zeal  is  not  unattended 
by  corruption,  nor  unolloyed  by  a  narrow 
orthodoxy.  The  ceremonies  degenerate  into 
a  crowd  of  minute  observances,  and  in  order 
to  attach  the  new  doctrines  and  usages  to 
the  text  of  the  ancient  books,  the  aid  of  a 
species  of  scientific  interpretation  is  called  in. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  formed  a  learned 
and  scholastic  theology.  Sects  arise,  pur- 
suing each  a  philosophical  direction.  The 
prophets  are  replaced  by  scribes  and  doctors 
of  the  law.  At  last  comes  a  period  of  gene- 
ral degeneracy,  when  the  Messiah  appears 
and  a  new  era  opens,  under  whose  influence 
Judaism  is  made  known  to  the  world,  re- 
garded partly  as  Judaism,  but  ere  long  in 
its  proper  character  of  Christianity — *the 
spirit  and  power '  of  a  new  life. 

During  the  period  of  the  pure  Hebrew 
antiquity,  agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the 
civil  polity.  This  foundation  now  under- 
goes some  change.  New  tflMtes  as  well  as  new 
wants  and  new  connections  have  been  formed 
in  exile,  which  lead  to  and  facilitate  com- 
mercial intercourse;  and  this  on  its  part, 
sustained  with  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  at  length 
with  the  great  cities  of  the  wes^  scatters  mem- 
bers of  the  Hebrew  family  over  the  whole 
civilised  world,  sows  the  seeds  in  polytheistie 
lands  of  a  monotheistic  religion,  and  so  pre- 
pnrps  the  woy  of  Christ 

By  permission  of  Cyrus,  a  large  nnmbcf 
of  Jews  return  into  their  native  laud,  bear> 
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faig  widi  them  mnoh  money,  eatde,  and  the  Laomedon  of  Mitylene  reoeivet  Palwtfiit. 
preeions  things  of  the  stnetoirx,  onder  Ze-  From  him  the  eoontry  falls  under  the  Egyp- 
rabbabel,  of  the  blood-royal,  and  Jeshoa,  tian  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  transplants  a  great 
the  lineal  descendant  in  the  priesthood,  who  nomber  of  Jews  into  Egypt,  where  they  in  part 
immediately  tiJce  steps  for  settling  the  peo-  people  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
pie  in  Jemsalem  on  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  already  are  found  Jews,  placed  there  by  its 
laws,  and  extend  their  influence  to  other  founder,  and  where  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
paits  of  Palestine.  The  rebuilding  of  the  ham  ei^oyrigbts  equal  tothose  of  the  Greeks; 
temple  is  commenced.  This  work  is  bin-  a  circumstance  which  draws  other  natires  of 
dered  by  the  Samaritans,  who,  by  appeals  to  Palestine  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
the  Persian  Court,  sueceed  in  causing  it  to  Placed  between  the  two  rival  powers  of 
be  suspended.  The  temple  is,  however,  Syria  and  Egypt,  Palestine  falls  under  botii 
finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys-  in  succession.  Passing  over  these  sangui- 
taspis  (516  A.  C).  AKer  more  than  half  a  nary  changes,  we  think  it  more  useftQ  to 
century  of  inaction,  Exra,  descendant  of  the  remark,  that  fh>m  this  time  intimate  relations 
high-priest  Seraia,  conducts  into  Palestine  a  are  formed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks; 
second  colony,  possessed  of  much  wealth,  the  sciences  of  the  latter  are  cultivated  by  the 
and,  finding  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  bad,  former,  especially  in  Egypt,  and  the  Greeks 
employs  himself  in  the  task  of  inftising  begin  to  know  bomethiug  of  the  Hebrew  his- 
Tigour  into  the  state,  adhering  strictly  to  the  toiy  and  laws.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  while 
old  constitution.  Palestine  becoming  a  field  professing  to  remain  true  to  the  religion  of 
of  battle  for  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  progress  their  fathers,  adopt  by  little  and  little  the 
of  reform  is  impeded.  Nehemiah,  cupbearer  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  Hence 
at  the  court  of  Susa,  hearing  of  the  lamenta-  arises  a  desire  to  possess  their  Scriptures  in 
ble  condition  of  his  brethren  in  Palestine,  a  Greek  version.  The  Septuagint  comes  into 
hastens  thither  with  aid  from  his  royal  mas-  existence  in  course  of  years  (see  Biblb). 
ter,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  Sama-  Although  during  this  period  the  Jews  suffer 
ria,  fortifies  Jerusalem  and  increases  its  much  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  and 
population  by  drafts  from  other  parts  of  the  the  wars  which  they  wage  one  with  another, 
laud.  Poverty  prevails ;  society  is  divided  yet  they  enjoy  a  large  share  of  practical  11- 
into  two  classes,  the  veiy  rich  and  the  very  berty,  since  Egypt  and  Syria  are  intent  on 
poor.  Kehemiah,  by  word  and  by  example,  greater  objects,  and  in  general  leave  things 
applies  a  remedy.  A  greater  reformation  is  in  Palestine  to  take  their  own  course,  pro- 
effected  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  Esra,  in  re-  vided  the  enjoined  tribute  is  regularly  paid. 
Tiving  the  love  of  the  people  for  the  Mosaic  At  length,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Ax- 
institutions,  which  is  effected  without  eo-  Tioctf  us)  drives  the  Jews  to  open  resistance, 
operation  from  the  high-priest.  Nehemiah  His  general,  ApoUonius,  taking  possessioa 
returns  to  Persia,  whence  in  a  few  years  he  of  Jerusalem  with  a  body  of  22,000  men,  fallt 
is  recalled  by  the  necessity  in  Palestine  of  a  on  its  inhabitants  while  engaged  in  their 
second  reform,  which  he  virtuously  achieves  sabbath  duties.  The  streets  run  with  blood. 
with  assistance  from  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  The  city  is  exposed  to  plunder  and  conila- 
prophets  (cir,  424  A.C.).  In  this  period  of  gration.  Immediately,  Uie  king  orders  the 
regeneration  synagogues  come  into  existence,  religion  of  the  Greeks  to  be  introduced  into 
in  which  divine  worship  is  performed  accord-  til  the  cities  of  Palestine,  circumcision  to 
Jng  to  a  eertain  liturgy,  and  much  is  done  be  discontinued  on  pain  of  death,  the  sacred 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Hebrew  liters-  books  to  be  destroyed,  and  religious  assem- 
ture.  *  The  Great  Synagogue,'  or  religious  blies  to  cease.  A  Greek  priest  is  sent  to 
eouneil  of  120  Jewish  doctors,  around  which  Jerusalem  to  profane  the  temple  of  Jehovah,' 
lies  much  fable,  but  which  appears  to  have  and  to  introduce  therein  the  worship  of  the 
been  useful  in  promoting  education  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  An  altar  is  prepared,  ido- 
administration  of  justice,  may  now  have  had  latrous  worship  is  offered,  and  Jews  are  corn- 
its  foundations  laid.  The  internal  govern-  pelled  to  take  part  in  these  abominations, 
ment  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Frigbtftil  cruelties  are  perpetrated  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  who,  under  pashas  ap-  Syrian  tyrants.  An  example  may  be  given 
pointed  by  Persia,  pay  tribute  to  their  de-  in  the  fate  of  two  women  who,  true  to  their 
apotio  masters.  national  faith,  circumcise  each  a  male  child. 
The  victories  of  Alexander  over  the  Per-  The  boys  are  tied  round  their  necks,  and 
■ians  having  put  Syria  into  the  power  of  mothers  and  children  hurled  from  the  walla 
that  prinee,  he  advances  to  Jerusalem  with  into  a  deep  ravine. 

adverse  feelings,  which  are  turned  into  f«»        The  national  feeling  is  outraged.    Contu- 

▼our  by  the  adroit  conduct  of  the  high-priest  ries  of  foreign  domination  have  relaxed  the 

Jaddua  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8,  8,  teq.).    On  bonds  of  religion,  and  *the  love  of  many*  for 

passing  into  Egypt,  the  great  conqueror  en-  their  country  begins  td  grow  cold.    But  the 

trusts  Palestine  to  a  governor  by  name  An-  excesses  of  the  mad  Antiochus  rouse  sgainst 

dromaehus,  who  is  raeeeeded  by  Memnon.  himself  the  strongest  feelings,  and  make 

On  the  death  of  Alaxander  (828  A.  C),  religion  and  country  words  vi  power  with 
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tlie  Jewn  Detpotio  eraelty  iMdi  to  national  from  Babylon  become  consolidated.  ThePh«- 
independence.  rieeee  and  Sadducecs  appear.  Commerce  re- 
in Modaim,  aitoated  on  a  moontain  of  the  celves  an  impnlse.  The  royal  power  is  very 
aame  name,  near  Lydda,  on  the  road  from  great,  tiboagh  it  is  qnaliiied  by  a  senate,  the 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  lives  a  priest  of  the  lat-  Sanhedrim, '  the  council'  (Matt  t.  22.  Acta 
ter  place,  named  Matthias,  descendant  of  It.  15;  y.  21),  composed  of  scTcnly-one  mem- 
Hasmon  (whence  *  Asmonasan'),  of  the  sa-  bers,  whose  learning  is  their  qnalificotioni 
cerdotal  diviiiloii  of  Joarib  (1  Ghron.  xut.  This  is  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation* 
7).  AdTsnced  in  age,  Matthias  has  five  havingjorisdiction  in  all  the  highest  crimi- 
Bons^-John,  Simeon,  Judas,  Eleazor,  and  nol  and  administratiTe  concerns.  The  Bab- 
Jonathan.  Each  of  the  five  recelTcs  a  sur-  bins  speak  of  the  lesser  Sanhedrim,  consist- 
name,  of  which  the  origin  is  uncertain.  Jn-  ing  of  twenty -three  members,  who  satin 
das  is  called  MakkM  {*  a  dnb,'  comp.  Mat"  each  town  for  the  local  administration  of 
t€l)t  or  Msccabee;  and  as  he  is  distuiguished  justice  in  criminal  causes.  Civil  affairs  are 
for  his  courage,  he  becomes  leader  and  com-  judged  by  three  arbitrators.  On  the  govem- 
municates  hiB  name  to  the  Asmonnana  or  ment  of  the  country  and  its  finances  we  pos- 
Hoecabees.  Matthias  and  his  family  are  sess  little  information;  but  the  Maccabean 
bewailing  the  calamities  of  their  country  princes  haye  royal  domains  and  levy  certain 
and  beseeching  God  for  deliyerance,  when  imposts. 

Apelles,  an  oflScer  of  the  king  of  Syria,  ap-  At  length  the  Boman  power  appears  in 
pears  in  Modaim  and  commands  its  iuha-  Palestine,  at  a  time  when  a  contest  is  pro- 
bitonts  to  sacrifice   to  Jupiter.      Matthias  ceeding  for  the  crown  between  two  brothers, 
refuses,  and  slays  a  Jew  who  is  about  to  the  rich  and  warlike  Aristobulus  and  the 
comply.     Passions  are  roused.     Matthias  feeble  Hyrcsnus.    Internal  dissensions  faci* 
defeats  Apelles  and  destroys  the  idolatrous  litate  the  purposes  of  aggrandisement  cuter- 
altar.    Withdrawing  into  the  high  lands  of  toined  by  Pompey,  who  offers  to  receive  Aris- 
Jndoh,  the  patriotic  priest  becomes  a  centre  tobulus  as  a  tributary  to  Bome.   That  prince 
of  union,  and  makes  head  against  the  com-  has  not  the  power  to  accede,  and  Pompey  be- 
mon  enemy.    In  the  midst  of  success  he  is  sieges  Jerasalem.  The  city  is  taken.  Twelve 
overtaken  by  death  (166  A.C.),  when  he  re-  thousand  Jews  perish  in  the  assault  In  the 
signs  his  power  into  the  hands  of  his  valiant  midst  of  the  scenes  of  horror  the  priests  per- 
son Judas  Maccabeus,  who  conquers  the  Sy-  form  divine  service  in  the  sanctuary,  tran- 
rion  generals  sent  against  him,  and  takes  quilly  ezpectiug  death.    They  are  pitilessly 
possession  of  Jerusalem.    He  then  proceeds  slaughtered  at  die  foot  of  tlie  altar,  and  their 
to  purify  the  desecrated  temple.   A  new  altar  blood  mingles  with  that  of  the  victims.  The 
is  constmcted,  which  is  inaugurated  (164  chief  cause  of  grief  is  that  Pompey,  with  his 
A.C.).    The  festival  ot  consecration  is  cele-  staff,  penetrates  into  the  holy  of  holies.    By 
broted  with  much  solemnity  during  eight  this  conquest  Judea  again  loses  its  inde- 
days,  and  a  similar  festivsl  ia  observed  every  pendence.    The  kingdom  of  the  Asmonsans 
year  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  of  is  changed  into  an  ethnarchy  tributary  to 
the  Maccabees.    With  the  aid  of  his  vsliant  Bome.     Pompey  restores  to  Hyreonus  the 
brothers,  Judas  repeatedly  defeats  the  Syrians  pontificate,  but  forbids  him  to  wear  the  dta- 
and  delivers  his  country.    Feeling,  however,  dem,  aud  Hyrcanns  has  only  the  title  of 
the  need  of  aid,  he  makes  proposals  of  alii-  ethnazch  (chief  of  the  people).   He  is  to  pay 
aace  with  Bome,  which  takes  the  Jews  under  tribute  and  to  demolish  the  wells  of  Jeruso- 
its  powerful  protection.    Judas  perishes  in  lem.    Scaurus,  named  governor  of  Syria,  is 
war,  but  the  struggle  continues  till  Jonathan  charged  to  watch  over  Judea.    Pompey,  re- 
is  recognised  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  turning  to  Bome,  csrries  with  him,  to  adorn 
and  hia  competitor,  Alexander  Balas.    At  his  triumph,  the  ex-king  Aristobulus,   as 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (153  A.C.)>  Jona-  well  as  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Anti- 
thau  presents  himself  in  the  temple  clad  in  gonus. 

the  pontifical  robes,  and  opens  the  series  of  At  the  battle  of  Pharsslia  (48  A.  C.)  the 
great  Asmonson  priests.  world  receives  a  new  master  in  Julius  Ceesar, 
Jonathan  frOliug  into  the  hands  of  his  who  confirms  Hyrcanns  (II.)  both  as  prince 
enemies,  Simeon,  his  brother,  succeeds  him,  and  high-priest,  giving  him  permission  to 
when  (142  A.  C.)  the  Jewish  people  com-  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Idu- 
menee  a  new  era.  Simeon,  invested  with  miean  Antipater,  to  whom  he  is  indebted, 
nearly  absolute  power,  uses  it  with  modera-  Caesar  makes  a  citisen  of  Bome  and  pro- 
tion,  and  Judea  enjoys  some  years  of  peace  curator  of  Judea.  The  government  is  es- 
ond  happiness.  Being  treacherously  slain  tablished  on  its  ancient  footing.  Cassr, 
by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  he  is  succeeded  having  appointed  bis  relative  Sextns  Cassor 
by  his  son,  John  Hyrcsnus,  who  completes  governor  of  Syria,  sets  out  for  Pontus,  leav- 
the  deliverance  and  achieves  the  entire  inde-  iog  Antipater  to  pursue  his  ambitious  de- 
pendence of  his  country.  Great  religious  and  signs,  who  soon  becomes  the  real  master 
aoeial  changes  are  introduced  during  the  pe-  in  Palestine.  He  names  Phasael,  his  eldest 
riod  of  the  Msccsbees.    The  ideas  brought  son,  governor  of  Jernsalemj  and  entrusts 
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16  Herod,  his  second  son,  the  administration  The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  Serin, 

of  Galilee.    See  Hebod  and  Romakb.  which  lies  charmingly  on  an  elevation,  from 

J£Z£B£L,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  which  the  plain  sinks  on  one  side  to  the  sea, 

the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  on  the  other  to  the  Jordan.    The  modem 

Israel.  The  conduct  of  this  woman  and  that  town  consists  of  nothing  more  than  some 

of  her  daughter  Athalia  (see  the  article),  score  of  half-fallen  houses,  with  few  inhabi- 

exemplify  the  depraving  effects  of  the  forms  tanta  and  little  trace  of  ancient  dajs.    It  is 

of  idolatry  by  which  the  Hebrews  were  sur-  found  between    Ledschun   (Megiddo)  and 

lounded,  and  show  how  needful  it  was  to  Bethsan.    Somewhat  south  of  the  place  is 

prohibit  intermarriage  and  other  means  of  the  fountain  rtt6anta,nowAinDBchalud,  that 

intercourse  between  the  two.    Being  herself  is  Ooliah's  fountain,  probably  *  tlie  fouuutn 

a  votary  of  Baal  and  Antarte,  she,  leading  which  is  in  Jezreel,'  mentioned  iu  X  Samuel 

the  weak  Ahab  as  she  pleased,  caused  him  zxix.  1. 

to  erect  a  temple  in  honour  of  these  idols,  Esdraelon  was  first  seen  by  Robinson  on- 

and  was  the  true  cause  of  the  ill  which  befel  an  ascent  near  the  modem  village  Kufeir. 

her  husband  (1  Kings  zvi.  dl,<ey.;  zxL  ^).  Beaching  its  top,  he  was  suddenly  gratified 

Her  devotion  to  her  paternal  superstition  with  a  wide  and  glorious  view,  extending 

made  her  a  bitter  enemy  to  Hebrewism,  espe-  across  the  lower  hills  to  the  great  plain  and 

daily  to  the  prophets  who  were  the  source  the  mountains  of  Nazareth  beyond.    *  The 

of  its  vigour  (xviii.  4),  and  to  Elijah,  their  impression  at  first  almost  overpowered  me. 

ehief  (xix.  2).    The  efforts  of  this  national.  Just  below  us,  on  the  left,  was  a  lovely  little 

patriotic,  and  religious  party,  Jesebel,  with  basin  or  plain,  a  recess  shut  in  among  the 

her  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Joram,  mountains,  and  separated  on  the  north  from 

king  of  Judidi,  made  every  effort  to  with-  the  great  plain  only  by  a  slight  ridge.    I 

stand,  the  more  so  because  they  seem   to  looked  eagerly  for  the  round  sununit  of 

have  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  in  their  Tabor,   but  it  was  not  visible ;  the  little 

ftunily  the  crowns  of  the   two  kingdoms.  Hermon  rose  in  desert  nakedness  between, 

The  project  not  only  failed,  but  brought  and  shut  out  Tabor  wholly  from  the  view, 

ruin  on  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  (1  Further  west,  the  mountains  rose  boldly  along 

Kings  xix.  16.  2  Kings  ix.).    Jezebel  came  the  north  side  of  the  great  plain,  and  the 

to  a  miserable  end.    When  in  her  extremity  precipice  S.  by  £.  of  Nazareth,  to  which  an 

she  had  tried  to  allure  the  conquering  Jehu,  ecclesiastical  tradition   gives  the  name  o.. 

she  was  by  his  command  tluown  fi-om  a  the  *  Mountain  of  Precipitation/  was  conspi- 

battlement  and  ridden  over  by  the  victor.  cuous,  bearing  N.  £.* 

JEZREEL  (H.  teed  of  God),  or,  accord-  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  skirted  on  its 

ing  to  a  later  form,  EidraeUm  and  Stradela,  southern   side   by  low  hills  running  from 

a  Couaanitish  city,  about  ten  miles  north  Jenin  (Giniea  of  Josf'phus)  in  a  N.W.  di* 

of  Samaria,  lying  on  a  hill  near  the  brook  rection,  until  they  unite  with  an  extension 

Kishon,  west  of  Mount  Hermon,  assigned  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel.  Further  south,  these 

to  the  tribe  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  16 ;  xix.  hills  become  higher  and  form  the  mountains 

18),  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  of  Samaria.    It  is  this  extension  of  Carmel 

Jezreel,  that  belonged  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  06.  towards  the  S.  £.,  consisting  of  a  low  ridge 

I  Sam.  XXV.  43).    The  city  lay  in  a  fruitful  or  range  of  hills,  which  separates  the  great 

plain — *  the  plain  of  Jezreel ' — and  was  in  southern  plain  along  the  coast  from  that  ot 

consequence,  in  David's  time,  one  of  the  Esdraelon.    *Frora  the  knoU  on   the  west 

most  considerable  places  of  Palestine   (2  of  Jenin,'  Robinson  states,  *  we  could  look 

Sam.  ii.  9),  and  made  by  Ahab  of  Israel  hiB  out  on  this  part  of  the  plain  and  the  adja- 

residence  (1  Kings  xviiL  40;  xxi.  1).  cent  southern  hills,  which  are  very  much 

More  celebrated  tlian  the  city  was  the  plain  lower  and  less  bold  Uian  those  on  the  north- 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  lay.  This  plam,  era  side,  around  Nazareth.' 
watered  by  the  Kishon,  stretches  iu  a  west-  JO  ASH  (H.  who  detpain ;  A.  M.  4672» 
erly  direction  to  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  A.  C.  876,  V.  884),  son  of  Ahaziah,  eighth 
and  runs  eastward  along  a  small  river  by  the  king  of  Judah,  whom  Jehosheba,  his  aunt, 
side  of  Bethsan  to  the  Jordan.  Thus  inter*  saving  from  the  murderous  hands  of  Atha- 
secting  the  whole  of  Palestine  on  this  side  liah,  his  grandmother  (see  Athaliab),  hid 
the  river,  it  is  the  most  considerable  plain  in  a  secret  part  of  the  temple,  whence,  after 
of  the  country,  being  some  forty  miles  long,  six  years,  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
and  between  four  and  thirteen  miles  broad,  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  by  the 
Travellers  agree  in  praising  the  extraordi-  hands  of  the  high -priest  Jehoiada,  who 
nary  fertility  and  delightful  pleasantness  of  availed  ^limself  of  the  influence  thus  gained 
the  district,  which  without  culture  produces  in  order  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  reli- 
nearly  all  the  fruite  of  Palestine.  Like  other  gion.  Idolatry  was  for  the  most  part  put 
open  spots,  favoured  by  nature,  this  plain  has  down,  the  ritual  and  services  of  the  temple 
been  abused  by  man  for  purposes  of  mutual  were  re\ived  with  splendour,  and  so  long  as 
destruction,  tlie  ratlier  because  Judea  is  a  Jehoiada  lived,  obedience  and  prosperity 
land  of  hills  (Hos.  i.  4).  prevailed.    On  his  death,  the  old  idolatroni 
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leaven  gftioted  die  upper-hand  at  court,  and 
ferooght  on  a  train  of  disasters  which  in- 
▼oWed  the  capture  of  the  metropolis  hy  the  Sy- 
tians,  whom  the  kiog  unwisely  bought  off, 
and  his  own  assassination,  in  consequence 
of  a  conspiracy  made  by  servants  of  his  own. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  royal 
cemetery. 

Joash,  who  was  a  king  when  he  was  a 
vhild,  appears  to  have  been  a  child  all  the 
time  he  was  a  king.  Virtuous  only  while 
led  by  a  strong  mind,  he  offers  an  instance 
of  that  weakness  of  character  which  in  itself 
is  efficient  only  for  evil.  His  infirmity  and 
corruption  may  have  mainly  risen  from  the 
infelicity  of  his  position.  Nursed  in  the  re* 
cesses  of  a  temple,  he  was  during  childhood 
and  youth  under  the  control  of  sacerdotal 
authority,  yet  flattered  and  indulged  as  an 
Oriental  monarch.  Here  was  a  combination 
of  adverse  influences  which  sufficed  to  un- 
dermine a  strong  character,  and  could  not 
fail  to  debase  a  weak  one.  Elevated  station 
is  a  peril  rather  than  a  privilege,  and  those 
who  hold  it  are  objects  of  commiseration 
oftener  than  of  envy  (1  Chronicles  iii.  11. 
2  Kings  xi.  2,  ieq,   2  Chron.  zzii.  11,  teq.), 

JOB  (H.  the  mueh'injurtd  man,  a  name 
that  may  be  symbolical  of  the  subject  of  the 
book)  presents  a  subject  on  which,  notwith- 
standing the  lengthened  inquiries,  learned 
disquisitions,  wordy  controversies,  and  inge- 
nious  conjectures  which  it  has  occasioued, 
our  real  knowledge  is  very  limited;  while 
the  few  facts  which  appear  on  the  surface, . 
constituting  all  that  can  now  be  known, 
have  in  part  been  misunderstood  or  co- 
loured under  preconceived  opinions  and 
the  prevalence  of  desire  over  conviction. 
The  work,  in  the  form  of  a  highly  artificial 
didactic  poem,  relates  a  portion  of  the  per- 
sonal histoty  of  probably  an  Arab  chief  or 
emir,  who,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
worldly  prosperity,  was  on  a  sudden  smitten 
with  disease,  bereaved  of  his  children,  and 
atripped  of  his  property.  In  the  consequent 
distress  of  mind  be  is  visited  by  friends, 
who,  arguing  with  him  on  his  sufferings  and 
on  the  dispensation  of  weal  and  woe  to  man, 
maintain  that  his  afflictions  are  the  merited 
punishment  of  his  misdeeds;  to  which  in 
substance  Job  replies,  that  he  has  not  by 
any  flagrant  sins  brought  these  woes  on 
himself,  and  expresses  the  wish  (hat  the 
judgment  of  the  All- Wise  could  be  awarded 
in  die  case.  This  judgment  is  given ;  for 
God  appears  in  a  whirlwind,  and,  without 
taking  part  in  the  views  of  eitlier  Job  or  his 
friends,  awakens  a  sense  of  his  impotence 
and  shortsightedness  in  the  heart  of  Job, 
who  in  consequence  hambles  himself  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  his  Creator.  This  con- 
duct is  approved,  while  the  three  friends  are 
severely  condemned.  Becompence  is  made 
to  Job.  A  social  feast  ensues ;  after  which. 
Job  lives  140  years,  in  great  abundance  and 


high  repute.  '  He  had  also  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.'  <  And  in  all  the  land  were 
no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of 
Job'  (xlii.  13,  15). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Book  of  Job  is 
in  substance  a  disquisition  on  the  much- 
debated  quesdon  of  the  origin  of  evil.  The 
subject  is  discussed  with  subde  ingenuity, 
but  without  elicidng  new  light ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion is  terminated  by  the  intervention  of 
God,  who,  referring  the  whole  matter  of  hu- 
man suffering  to  his  Sovereign  will,  blames 
both  parties  alike  so  far  as  their  debate  was 
concerned,  and  is  conciliated  towards  Job 
solely  by  bis  submission.  Hence  the  lesson 
taught  is,  that  suffering  is  God's  ordination 
for  his  own  good  pleasure,  in  the  endurance 
of  which  pious  acquiescence  alone  is  ac- 
ceptable in  his  sight  Men  are  not  to  rea- 
son, but  to  endure ;  a  conclusion  not  out  of 
place  in  the  wridngs  of  an  Arabian  sage, 
but  of  a  different  character  from  what  was 
taught  by  him  who  disclosed  to  the  world 
that  God  is  a  Father,  and  every  obedient 
creature  a  child. 

With  the  exception  of  an  introduction 
(i.  ii.)  and  an  epilogue  (xlii.  7 — 17),  which 
are  in  prose,  the  entire  book  is  poedc  in 
form  and  spirit,  containing  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  even  grandeur,  which  the  faults 
of  a  bad  translation  cannot  conceal.  The 
whole  of  the  objurgatory  address  of  the  Al- 
mighty is,  for  both  conception  and  expres- 
sion, in  the  highest  style  of  Oriental  poetry. 
Other  portions  of  great  beauty  may  be  found 
in  iv.  12 — 21;  ix.  1 — 11 ;  xiv.  xxviii.  xxix.). 
Among  several  passages  of  equal  exceUence 
we  give  the  following,  in  Noyes*  translation : 

*  Canst  thou  bind  the  iweet  influences  of  the  f  lei- 

ades, 
Or  loosen  tbe  bonds  of  Orion  t 
Canst  thou  lead  forth  Maszaroth  in  Its  season, 
Or  guide  Areturus  vrith  his  sons  ? 
Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens  f 
llast  thou  appointed  their  dominion  over  the 

earth? 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds, 
8o  that  abundance  ox  waters  will  cover  theef 
Canst  thou  send  forth  lightnings  t  Will  they  gof 
Wm  they  say  to  thee, '  Here  we  axe '  f 

The  extent  to  which  the  work  is  ardficial 
in  structure  can  be  known  only  on  a  careful 
perusal.  Such  a  perusal  strongly  suggests 
the  view  we  have  given,  that  the  work  is  a 
didacdc  poem,  not  a  narradve  of  actual 
events.  Indeed,  the  piece  partakes  of  a  dnr 
made  character,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to 
that  sternly  sublime  poem,  the  *  Samson  Ago- 
ntstes' of  Milton.  From  fijrst  to  last,  aodon 
characterises  the  book.  First  comes  ft  brief 
preface  in  prose,  which  introduces  the  reader 
to  Job  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal  and 
social  felicity.  From  the  tent  of  an  Arab 
chief  we  are  transported  to  the  courts  of 
heaven,  and  are  made  auditors  of  a  conver- 
sadon  between  God  and  Satan,  which  callt 
to  mind  die  *  Mephistopheles '  of  Goethe. 
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Here,  iMnting  ihu  cKltmitj  ii  to  be(*I  ud 
Vj  ibe  happj  emir,  wa  ue  brought  lo  cuth, 
and  mull  lo  wilnci*  Ihu  hetrj  blowi  bj 
whiuh  lis  ii  tbrovn  wuling  lo  the  groand. 
Then  w«  mit  iatrodooeil  to  hi*  wife,  who, 
inalead  of  giring  him  comforl,  tdviwB  bim 
to  eune  Ood  uid  dig.  SmiUtn,  howeier,  w 
be  ii  with  t  loiUisoine  diacue,  ha  still  pra- 
■errta  his  inlegrily,  though  ligai  of  (he  pft- 
lience  for  nhioh  hi  hu  credit  ws  do  not 
discern  (comp.  Junts  t.  11,  when  'pa, 
lience'  should  be  '  endorancs;'  see  ii  Cor.  1, 
0).  Neil  tfpeu  oa  (be  attga  Ihres  friend* 
who,  bAving  heuil  of  Jab's  iffiicIiooB,  b»* 
come  lo  coDifort  biia.  Tbaj  find  him  an 
lbs  uutside  of  hi>  lent,  'unong  Ihe  uhes;' 
■Dd  btTing  wept,  rent  their  muitlei,  and 
sprinkled  duil  on  Ibeir  heuli,  take  their 
scM  on  the  ground  bj  bii  aide,  where  thej 
remain  with  him,  in  silent  and  sjmpathetia 
■noaming,  for  seren  daft  and  aereu  nights. 


Ths  prologue  ihus  being  lennlnatsd,  Job  be- 
gios  hi*  lamcDtuion,  in  a  lone  of  lingnage 
more  Uadable  for  its  lilersry  Ihau  iu  moral 
excellence.  Haring  cuned  Ibe  daj  of  hi* 
birtb,  and  so  givnn  occasion  for  opening  the 
qnealioDot  ihe  eanae  and  object  of  saffering 
among  men,  he  is  answered  bj  Eliphu  (iv. 
T.),  who  receiiea  a  replj  from  Job  (Ti.Tii.), 
A  second  apeikcr,  Bildad,  takes  up  the  sub- 
jecl  (Tiii.),  whom  in  mom  Job  addreaies 
(is.  X.).  A  third  friend,  Zophsr,  speaks 
<xi.),  and  is  tallowed  b;  Job.  Thus  enda 
Ihe  ^rst  act,  consisling  at  ■  prologue,  sa 
opening,  and  three  speeches  on  esch  side. 
The  second  act,  commencing  wilh  sn  ad- 
dles* by  Eliphsz  (xt.),  goes  ou  to  its  lermi- 
nation  (iii-)  in  the  same  lorm  and  manner 
as  ths  preceding.  The  third  act,  similar  in 
Ihe  main  to  the  iwo  prvueding,  is  brought 
lo  a  tuininatioii  b;  a  new  speaker,  Eliha 


forward  in  lime  and  manner,  1 
of  pretensioD,  so  ai  lo  widen  and  deepen 
Ihe  eontrait  between  man  and  Ood.  Elihu 
hiring  finished  his  long  oration,  whicii 
teache*  nothing,  and  the  interest  of  ihe  di»-' 
cussina  being  raised  to  the  bigbesi  pitch, 
human  wisdom  baa  done  its  best,  jet  is  uo 
solution  gainsdi  a  tempest  arises,  and  God 
bimaelf  appear*.  Heaven  once  more  lake* 
part  in  the  grand  drama,  and  hiTing  ori- 
ginated, succeed*  iu  eipaonding  the  plot. 
Job  throws  himaelf  prostrala  before  the  Di- 
line  Teacher.  No  longer  cursing  his  dsj,  he 
submits  his  will  to  thai  of  Omnipotence,  and 
receiiea  an  ample  reward.  The  piece  lenni- 
nalea  wilh  uniTcnal  aalisfaciion,  religioui 
expiations,  and  aocisl  joja,  aecurjng  to  the 
inslrucled  chieftain  an  old  age,  pociio  iu  id 
duration  ■■  well  as  ita  cbaracter. 

In  Ihi*  outline  maj  be  recognised  the  es- 
Mnlial  features  of  Eaelem  poatrf.  Tbepleca 
It  moral,  religions,  diaqniailional,  nairatiTS, 
and  dramilic — an  idealised  transcript  from 
real  life,  intended,  nol  for  amusement  bat 
jnstmction,  and  rising  into  Ihe  highasi  ra> 
gioiis  of  imaginsliie  art 

While,  howeier,  it  is  in  form  Sclition*,  It 
i*  full  or  nalitj.  The  sulyccl  chosen  is  « 
real  and  a  Tei;  painful  one.  The  seniimenla 
nllered,  though,  as  proceeding  from  seieral 
•peaken,  ibej  are  sometimes  diverse  and 
not  tq  be  cited  without  care,  nor  leoeiied 
Without  qnaliScstion,  are  npreuions  of  real 
opinions  entertained  in  the  day  when  ihrj 
were  uttered,  and  still  retain  germs  of  im- 
portant and  eTerlasting  inilrurlion.  The 
great  lesson  of  tlie  whole,  set  fDrth  in  so 
WDuderfult  J  bold  and  snccesafnl  a  muuer,i* 
one  the  counterpart  of  which  eierj  Ihuughi- 
ful  person  Unda  reproduced  in  his  own  mind 
and  sanctioned  bj  hia  own  experience.  And 
the  general  tendency  of  llie  poem  i*  lo  ele> 
iBle  the  reader's  soul,  lo  fill  it  wilh  pions 
awe,  and  lo  ilrengthen  it  for  lUe  enduranva 
of  ibe  ilU  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Viewed  in 
Ibis  light,  Ihe  Book  of  Job  i*  a  solemn  voice 
out  of  the  depths  of  a  hoar  antiquity,  coming 
from  fetlow-men  lo  US,  lo  bid  each  fear,  love, 
and  serve  Ood,  while  wa  tranquilly  swail  his 
will,  Bud  look  chiefly  to  a  hereafter  (or  ihe 
solution  of  present  difllculties. 

For  Huch  a  tesiimouy  we  sbonld  be  deeply 
-  ■      ind  by  no 


«  Provii 


in  relati 


iplifj  its  grand  lesson,  hidden 
from  oar  sight  many  tilings  whicli  we  should 
be  glad  lo  see,  hut  in  relation  to  which  we 
must  not,  Ihrongb  piety  more  arileni  iban 
wiiw,  itiiitste  Job's  indiscreet  friends,  and, 
pretending  lo  a  knowledge  whicli  «s  do  not 
poaceas,  'speak  wickedly  for  God'  (liii.  T). 
It  may,  howeier.  be  asked  whether  there  is 
not  at  Ihe  hollom  a  different  reality  to  that 
of  which  we  haTe  spoken,  namely,  thai  Job 
waa  not  merely  a  conception  of  iba  anibo/ 
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mind,  but  a  real  penon.    If  lo,  IxtUe  is  cntertMiied  by  tb«  Isnelites  on  the  labject^ 

gmined  nnless  we  tm  Aimished,  as  nndonbt-  treated  of.    In  particular,  the  character  and 

•d]y  we  are  not,  with  an  outline  of  bis  bis-  attribates  of  Ood  are  snch  as  are  set  forth 

tory.    Whether  or  not  a  name  was  once  in  acknowledged  Hebrew  writings.    Besides, 

borne  by  a  human  being,  or  had  no  other  the  beauty,  strength,  and  fulness  of  the  lan- 

*  local  habitation '  than  Sie  creative  mind  of  guage,  the  exactitude  of  the  parallelisms 

•  religions  poet,  is  a  question  of  little  eonse-  (see  Pobts),  and  the  natural  ease  of  the 
qnenee  to  ns.  If  Job  really  existed,  he  has  dialogue,  forbid  the  idea  that  the  work  is  a 
left  no  odier  trace  of  himself  than  we  find  translation.  The  union  of  these  two  fea- 
in  the  poem  under  consideration,  possessing  tures  in  the  poem,  namely,  a  Hebrew  origin 
which  we  possess  all  that  we  can  possess,  and  an  Arabian  scene,  suffice  to  account  for 
whether  for  information  or  spiritual  profit-  its  peculiar  qualities.  True  to  his  coocep- 
ing.  It  miut,  howerer,  in  trudi  be  said,  that  tion,  the  writer  puts  Job  in  the  midst  of 
we  hsTe  no  evidence  which  proves  that  a  Arab  influences,  paints  Arab  manners,  and 
man  named  Job,  the  subject  of  this  compo*  describes  Arab  scenery.  For  the  same  rea- 
sition,  once  existed.  Beferenee  is,  indeed,  son  he  abstains  firom  introducing  facts  and 
made  to  certain  Scriptures  that  mention  nsages  from  Hebrew  histoiy ;  and  yet,  much 
Job(Ezek.xiY.14.  James  t.  11),  but  whether  as  he  throws  himself  into*  the  mind  of  an 
ta  an  indiridnal  or  a  character  is  undeter-  Arab  chief,  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  religious 
mined.  Job,  as  much  as  '  Hamlet,  Prince  culture,  and  a  reflectiveness  of  mind,  which 
of  Denmark,'  may  be  an  example  without  eould  probably  be  found  nowhere  save  in 
haTing  been  a  living,  breathing  man.  Palestine. 

The  view  which  makes  this  book  a  fiction        Who  was  the  author  of  the  book,  is  as  lit* 

finds  support  in  ancient  authorities.    In  the  tie  known  as  who  was  its  subject    Beyond 

Talmud  it  is  stated  that  Job  is  not  an  histo-  the  fact  that  the  first  was  an  Israelite,  and 

rical  person,  and  that  the  work  which  bears  fhe  second  a  poetically  created  emir,  nothing 

his  name  is  a  masdutl,  or  instructive  poem,  ean  with  certainty  be  declared.   In  regard  to 

In  the  Apostolicsl  Constitutions  also  it  is  its  age,  some  refer  the  poem  to  the  times  of 

placed  among  the  philoso^cal  and  poetical  the  patriarchs,  accoimting  it  the  oldest  book 

books.  in  the  world.    This  is  sufficiently  conftited 

The  theatre  of  the  erents  is  the  land  of  by  the  fact,  which  is  exemplified  in  many 

Ui  (Job  i.  1),  which  as  a  place  is  mentioned  passages  (ii.  2;  ix.  8,  ieq,;  xii.  17—21 ;  xxiL 

in  Jerem.  xxv.  20.  Lam.  iv.  21.    From  the  24;  xxviii.  xxix.  9, 10),  that  the  work  dis* 

first  passage  it  appears  likely  that  Us  lay  plays  a  tone  of  thought  and  a  condition  of 

between  Egypt  and  Judah,  probably  south-  civilisation  far  more  advanced  than  what 

east  from  the  latter.    The  second  passage  prevailed  in  either  Arabia  or  Canaan  dur- 

shows  that  Edom  and  Us  were  connected  ing  the  patriarchal  period.     In  particular, 

together.     From  the  wealth  that  Job  pos*  one  leading  idea,  namely,  that  of  a  legal 

■eased,  we  must  fix  Us  in  some  land  capable  process  and  adjudication  (v.  8 ;  ix.  15 ;  xiv. 

of  tillage  as  well  as  pasturage.    Let  us  turn  8 ;  xxiii.  3 — 6),  could  have  been  used  in  the 

to  the  places  whenee  came  his  friends.    Eli<  way  of  popular  illustration  only  in  a  state  of 

Shai  was  from  Teman,  a  distinguished  city  society  in  which  the  forms  of  law  were  custo- 

1  Edom  (Amos  i.  12).    Zophar  was  from  mary  and  before  people's  eyes.   Such  a  stale 

Vaamah,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  did  not  present  itself  to  the  sight  of  an  Is- 

Jndah  ( Joshus  xv.  41).    Shush,  the  native  raelite  till  after  David  had  settled  the  fonn- 

place  of  Bildad,  belonged  to  Arabia,  since  dations  of  the  Mosaic  polity  on  a  firm  and 

Shnah  was  a  son  of  Abrsham  by  Ketnrsh  lasting  basis.     It  was  an  essentisUy  He- 

(Oen.  xxv.  1,  2;  comp.  6).    Elihu  is  csUed  brew  belief  that  happiness  was  the  reward 

the  Buzite.    Bos,  according  to  Jerem.  xxv.  of  virtue,  and  that  irreligion  brought  disas< 

Sd,  was  in  Arabia.    A  note  appended  to  the  ter  and  misery.    This  belief  never  entirely 

Tersion  of  the  Seventy  represents  Job  as  vanished  firom  the  Hebrew  mind,  but  pre- 

dwelling  at  Ausitis,  on  the  borders  of  Idu*  vailed  with  great  force  in  the  early  periods 

in«a   and  Arabia.     All   these    authorities  of  Hebrew  history.    Now,  in  the  Book  of 

agree  in  placing  the  scene  of  the  poem  in  Job  Uiis  conviction  is  controverted,  and  a 

Arabia;  and  we  seem  authorised  to  declare  state  of  mind  is  betrayed  that  betokens  a 

that  Job  was  a  rich  emir  belonging  to  the  period  of  individual  and  national  sufTering, 

agricultural  Arabians,  and  dwelt  in  the  once  in  which  good  and  ill  happen  indiiferently 

wen-watered  and  firuitfnl  district  south-east  to  all  (xxi.  xxiv.).    This  state  of  feeling 

from  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir,  between  finds  its  causes  in  the  period  of  the  Babylo- 

IdtunsBa  and  the  Arabian  Desert    With  this  nish  csptivity,  the  influence  of  which  is  visi 

eonclusiou  the  local  implications  found  in  ble  in  the  language  as  well  as  the  moral 

the  book  are  in  accordance.  tone  of  the  poem.    That  national  calamity 

The  poem,  however,  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  would  incite  the  mind  of  pious  Israelites 

This  appears  not  only  f^om  the  language  in  to  the  general  question  herein  discussed, 

which  it  is  written,  but  firora  ite  substantial  namely  the  origin  of  evil,  which  was  less 

agreement  with  the  thou^ts  and  opinions  likely  to  be  entertained  in  any  period  of  na« 
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tionil  prosperity.  Disaster  begets  reflectio 
as  well  as  melancholy,  two  states  of  miad 
which  prevail  thronghont  the  composition, 
and  throw  a  sombre  shade  over  its  pages. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed 
to  look  to  some  period  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms,  if  not  to  the  pe- 
riod immediately  succeeding  the  exile,  for 
the  time  when  this  admirable  and  highly- 
wrought  work  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
thoaghtfol  Israelite,  who,  with  the  aid  of  an 
imaginary  Arab  chief  exposed  to  bitter  trial, 
bat  saved  by  his  piety  and  rewarded  for  his 
submission,  endeavoured  to  teach  his  af- 
flicted fellow-patriots  how  to  view  and  turn 
to  account  the  national  and  individual  dis- 
asters brought  on  them  by  the  hands  of 
their  Assyrian  tyrants. 

'Job's  tears,'  so  called  firom  its  crystal- 
looking  fruit,  is  a  pretty  grass  brought  from 
the  East  Indies.  Its  connection  with  the 
suffering  sheikh  is  not  very  apparent.  The 
names  of  many  plants  are  linked  with  pious 
remembrances,  and  some  of  them  doubtless 
were  related  to  superstition.  Yet,  since  the 
Saviour  in  his  instructions  saw  fit  to  ally 
various  objects  of  nature  with  sacred  thought, 
and  has  bid  us  gather  instruction  from  birds 
and  flowers,  there  must  be  a  right  use  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  association  with  them. 

'  We  boast  of  cleazer  light ;  yet  say, 
Hath  science  in  her  lofty  pride, 
For  every  legend  swept  away, 
Some  better,  holier  truth  supplied  f* 

Besides  Job's  tears,  we  owe  to  religious 
emolion  the '  Cross-flower,'  as  the  little  milk- 
wort was  called,  the  'Star  of  Bethlehem,' 
the  *  Holy  Oak'  (holly  hock),  the  *  Passion- 
flower,' &c. 

JOEL  (H.  ^  that  wUU),  one  of  the  twelve 
minor  Hebrew  prophets,  standing  in  tlie 
Bible  next  to  Hosea  (that  is,  second  in  the 
list).  Of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Pethnel, 
who  as  being  merely  mentioned  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  some  person  of  notoriety 
and  distinction.  With  an  entire  disregard 
of  self,  the  prophet  enters  on  his  subject  at 
once,  and  without  waiting  to  communicate 
particulars  respecting  himself  or  his  age. 
This  omission  has  occasioned  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  epoch  when  he  prophe- 
sied, some  placing  him  early,  others  under 
Manasseh,  others  as  late  as  the  Maccabees. 
All  that  appears  certain  is,  that  the  prophet 
lived  at  a  time  when  he  had  before  his  eyes 
the  service  of  the  temple  with  the  ofliciating 
priests  in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judoh, 
to  which  of  the  two  divided  kingdoms  he 
may  have  belonged  (i.  13,  seq. ;  ii.  15—17), 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  before  the 
exile  (iii.  1),  as  some  have  inferred  from 
the  fact,  tliat  among  the  enemies  (iii.  4, 19) 
of  his  country  he  does  not  mention  the 
Assyrians,  though  it  is  not  impossible  he 
.may  aUade  to  them  (ii  Ij  comp.  uL  6). 


The  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  this  brief 
oracle  was  a  devastating  and  unheard -of 
(i.  2)  visit  of  locusts  (see  Obasbboppbb), 
which  is  set  forth  under  imagery  borrowed 
from  an  invading  army.  In  the  first  chapter 
the  prophet  describes  this  dreadful  calamity. 
The  second  opens  with  an  iig unction  tlini^ 
in  consequence,  a  solemn  fast  should  be 
observed,  for  a  yet  heavier  evil  is  at  hand, — 
tlie  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans?  (ii.  20), 
which,  borrowing  his  figures  from  the  plague 
nnder  which  the  people  were  suffering,  he 
paints  in  most  vivid  colours  (ii.  9).  In 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  chapter,  Joel  an- 
nounces deliverance  from  the  foe,  and  a 
period  of  gladness  and  religious  enthusiasm* 
with  a  special  reference  (82)  to  *  the  day  of 
Jehovah,'  when  persons  not  of  Hebrew  blood 
shall  be  converted  to  Jehovah.  Comp.  Acts 
ii.  16,  teq.  In  the  third  and  last  chapter, 
the  prophet  promises  that  the  captivity  of 
Judaih  shall  be  led  captive,  and  retribution 
visited  on  the  enemies  of  Qod's  people; 
who,  being  purified  from  idolatry,  shall  in* 
habit  their  own  land  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
Passages  which  are  at  least  compatible  with 
the  idea  that  the  prophecy  was  composed  at 
a  late  period,  that  is  after  the  exile,  may  be 
found  in  ii.  13,  28.  sag. ;  iii.  4—14,  17 
(where  it  appears  that  foreign  armies  had 
bun  in  Jerusalem).  The  style  is  forcible 
and  graphic — a  series  of  pictures,  giving  rea- 
son to  Uilnk  that  the  writer  drew  from  what 
was  before  his  eyes  (i.  1§ — ^20)  or  deeply 
felt  in  his  heart  (ii.  12 — 17).  Henderson 
(*  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets/ 
p.  91)  remarks,  'he  has  no  abrupt  transi- 
tions.* If  so,  his  poetic  worth  would  be  far 
inferior  to  what  it  is.  In  truth,  Joel  has 
many  very  abrupt  transitions;  few  writers 
are  more  bold  in  flying  from  point  to 
point  of  tlie  lofty  heights  of  poetry.  Tet  is 
be  singttlaily  perspioaons ;  and  in  the  whole 
treatment  of  his  subject  displays  a  cultivated 
xpijid  and  a  well-practised  pen;  from  which 
doubtless  proceeded  much  that  has  not  come 
into  our  hands. 

JOHN,  in  Greek  Joanntt,  from  the  He- 
brew Johanan,  'grace  of  Jehovah,'  is  the 
name  of  several  persons  of  the  Biblical  his- 
tory, as  John  Mark  (see  Mjibk),  John  the 
Apostle,  and  John  the  Baptist 

The  last,  receiving  his  name  from  the  rite 
by  which  he  is  distinguished,  was,  according 
to  Luke  (i.  5,  teq.),  son  of  a  priest  by  name 
Zacharias,  and  of  his  wife  Elisabeth,  also  of 
the  race  of  Aaron,  and  a  relative  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus.  They  lived  in  an  unnamed 
city  (perhapj  Jutta,  39)  of  Judah.  John's 
early  history  is  wholly  unknown.  We  find 
him  a  short  time  before  the  beginning  qf 
Christ's  public  ministry,  engaged  as  a  teach- 
er of  the  people,  endeavouring  to  produce  a 
moral  renovation,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  great  spiritual  change  to  be  begun  and 
carried  forward  by  the  Messiah  in  the  king* 
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dom  of  God  (Matthew  iii.  1,  teq,  Mark  u  4. 
Luke  iii.  3,  teq,).  As  among  liie  Jews  spe* 
cial  devotement  to  a  moral  aim  drew  atteii> 
tion  to  itself  by  abstinence  from  ordinary 
external  enjoyments  (Jadg.  xiii.  6.  Zech. 
xiii.  4;  comp.  Nambers  vi.  2,  seq,),  so  John 
the  fiaptist  restricted  himself  in  apparel  to 
what  was  absolutely  requisite,  and  subsisted 
on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth. 
Hence  we  learn  that  his  ideal  stood  more  on 
the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was 
more  of  an  outward  kind  than  that  of  Jesus; 
and  accordingly,  John's  disciples  were  more 
rigid  than  those  of  Jesus  in  observing  the 
ritual  of  the  law,  with  probably  '  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders'  (Matt  ix.  14.  Mark  ii. 
18.  Luke  T.  83).  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  position  that  John  presented  himself  as 
merely  the  harbinger  of  the  great  and  long- 
expected  Messiah,  and  gave  utterance  to  his 
testimony  that  Jesus,  who  was  not  to  be  pre- 
vented from  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands, 
in  order  that  he  might  pay  due  homage  to 
every  divine  ordinance,  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  high  office  .(Matt. 
ilL  15).  With  m  self-denial  which  bespeaks 
the  genuineness  of  his  own  mission  and  the 
greatness  of  his  mind,  John,  disowning  the 
title  of  Messiah,  turned  the  many  eyes  that 
were  fixed  on  himself,  to  the  great  personage 
whose  shoe-tie  he  was  not,  he  said,  worthy 
to  undo.  But  all  his  disciples  were  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  spirit.  Probably,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  distinction,  some  of 
them  became  ambitions  of  being  at  the  head 
of  a  sect,  that,  under  the  credit  gained  by 
the  new  and  popular  teacher,  they  might 
share,  if  not  surpass,  the  credit  of  the  some- 
what similar  Essenes.  Such  an  inclination 
would  unconsciously  make  them  incredulous 
of  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  indisposed  to 
join  his  ranks.  Hence  John  might  well  be 
desirous  of  placing  them  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving fresh  and  constraining  evidence  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible, considering  the  Jewish  complexion  of 
John's  views,  that  he  might,  when  cast  into 
prison  by  Herod,  and  felt  himself  In  danger 
of  his  life,  and  when,  therefore,  he  would 
look  on  the  prospects  of  Jesus  with  a  dark- 
ened eye,  begin  himself  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  JesDS  was  realising  his  expectations 
and  proving  the  long-expected  Prince.  That 
John's  ideas  of  the  Messiah  were  of  a  Jewish 
east  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said,  as  well  as  from  the  express  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord  (Matthew  xi.  11).  These 
considerations  combined  aiford  a  sufficient 
reason  why  John,  from  his  prison,  sent  dis- 
ciples to  inquire  whether  or  not  Jesus  was 
in  truth  the  Messiah  (Matt  xi.  3.  Luke  vii. 
lU).  The  answer  which  our  Lord  gave, 
how  satisfactory  soever  it  may  be  now,  was 
probably  of  too  high  and  spiritual  a  charac- 
ter to  remove  all  doubt  Certainly  John's 
school  continued,  at  least  in  part,  to  maintain 


a  separate  existence,  and  may  have  been  or 
service  in  bringing  minds  up  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  would  be  ready  and  dis- 
posed to  receive  Jesas  Christ  (Acts  zviiL 
25 ;  xix.  1,  aeq.), 

John's  career,  however,  was  brought  to  s 
sudden,  if  not  premature  termination.  Hav* 
ing,  with  a  tottl  disregard  of  personal  conse- 
quences, reproved  Herod  Antipas  for  living 
as  her  husband  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Philip,  who  was  alive,  that  potentate, 
urged  by  his  paramour,  first  imprisoned  and 
then  beheaded  the  bold  and  troublesome  mo* 
ral  reformer  (Matt  xiv.  8,  teq,).  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  Jolui's  death  are 
narrated  by  Josephus,  whose  account  agrees 
in  substance  with  that  of  the  New  Testament 
(Antiq.  xviii.  5,  2). 

Thus  perished  a  truly  good,  and  therefore 
a  great  man.  His  excellence  consisted  not 
so  much  in  his  being  before  his  day,  as  iu 
his  fidelity  to  his  own  ideal.  Though  *  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  was  in  con- 
ception *  greater  than  he,'  yet,  by  being  faith- 
ltd  to  his  principles,  he  was  '  a  burning  and 
shining  lamp,'  in  whose  light  men  were  long 
*  willing  to  rejoice'  (John  v.  85). 

Tm&  has  an  attribute  of  immortality. 
Even  stiU,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  a 
sect  is  found,  known  by  the  name  of  *  John's 
disciples,'  who,  however,  have  added  to  his 
principles  so  many  inferior  notions,  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  trace  in  their  creed  the  ele- 
ment which  binds  them  with  the  Baptist,  as 
it  is  to  find  in  a  corrupt  Christianity  the 
simple  and  sublime  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
(see  Baptism). 

The  time  when  John  received  his  call  to 
the  ministry  of  repentance  is  defined  by 
Luke  (iii  1)  in  these  words :  *  Now,  iu  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cassar 
(Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea, 
and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his 
brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Itursea  and  of  the 
region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  te- 
trarch of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being 
the  high-priests),  the  word  of  God  came  unto 
John  in  the  wilderness.'  This  cluster  of  dates 
is  very  important.  No  fabricator  would  have 
ventured  on  such  a  statement  Only  one 
who  wrote  near  the  time,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  condition  of  Pa- 
lestine and  its  relation  to  the  Boman  empire, 
could  have  been  free  from  serious  errors. 
The  leading  definition  of  time  is  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius.  Hence  we  learn 
by  clear  implication  that  the  event  spoken 
of  took  pla«>e  during  the  period  of  the  Boman 
dominion  over  Judeo.  To  mark  time  by  the 
reigns  of  a  foreign  potentate,  is  an  admission 
of  his  sovereignty  and  of  the  wide  spread  of 
his  influence.  Augustus  died  on  Uie  19th 
August,  A.U.  767  (Sueton.  OcUv.  100)  ;  so 
that  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  successor,  Tibe- 
rius, lies  between  19th  Aug.  781,  and  the  same 
time  in  782.    Hence  we  see  that  the  fifteenth 
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jretf  of  Tiberius  lUIswithin  the  period  of  the  When  these  views  and  statements  have 
life  of  Christ  (see  Jesus  Christ).  Equally  been  pnt  together,  it  will  be  found  (bat  each 
do  the  other  dates  bear  a  general  corre-  of  the  particular  definitions  of  time  given 
spondence  with  the  facts  and  implications  by  Luke  corresponds  with  historical  facts, 
of  the  gospel  history.  Pilate,  under  whom  and  the  whole  is  in  accordance  with  other 
Jesus  died,  was  removed  from  his  post  be-  ehronological  data  that  fix  the  life  and  min- 
fore  the  Passover,  T89  A.  U.,  after  he  had  istry  of  Jesus  as  ensuing  immediately  after 
held  the  office  ten  years,  that  is  from  the  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  in  the 
end  of  778,  or  the  beginning  of  779,  to  780  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  If,  how- 
( Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  4,  2).  His  ten  years  ever,  from  this  general  view  we  attempt  to 
of  rule  embraces  the  period  of  John's  and  descend  into  particulars,  and  to  fix  the  exact 
Christ's  ministry.  Herod  (Autipas)  received  year  of  the  birth  of  either  John  or  Jesus,  wa 
his  tetrarchy  after  the  death  of  his  father  encounter  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  diffi- 
Herod  (Ntsan  750),  and  was  dispossessed  culties.  See  Jbsdb  Chbist. 
in  the  autumn  of  702  (Antiq.  xvilL  7,  2).  JOHN  (H.)  was  the  son  of  Zebedee 
Philip  entered  on  his  government  on  the  and  Salome,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  (Antiq.  xvii.  8),  apostle  James  the  Elder,  who  suffered  mar. 
and  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius  tyrdom  under  Herod  Agrippa.  His  fkther 
(788).  Both  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  was  a  Galilean  fisherman  on  the  sea  of 
ruled  during  the  whole  time  of  our  Lord's  Gennesareth.  The  ancients  have  sometimes 
public  ministry.  In  regard  to  Lysanias  taken  a  pleasure  in  describing  the  famOy  of 
there  is  a  difficulty,  since  the  Lysanias  John  as  very  lowly  and  indigent:  but  the 
whom  Josephus  menUons  as  having  been  lake  of  Gennesareth  abounded  in  fish,  and 
deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  lived  furnished  those  who  dwelt  on  its  shores 
some  sixty  years  before  the  time  defined  by  with  ample  means  for  carrying  on  a  flou- 
Luke.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  part  of  rishing  trade,  nor  was  the  business  itself 
his  territoiy  was  not  given  by  Antony  to  either  despised  or  unproductive.  As  Zebe- 
that  selfish  woman.  This  part  remained  to  dee  employed  hired  servants  as  well  as  his 
Lysanias,  whose  dynasty  seems  to  have  con-  own  sons  (Mark  i.  20) ;  as  these  sons  appear 
tinned  in  the  government  of  it;  to  which  to  have  been  partners  in  the  same  purauii 
Augustus,  having  conquered  Antony,  and,  with  Simon  Peter;  as  John's  mother,  Salome, 
as  master  of  the  East,  gained  control  over  was  subsequently  one  of  the  GaUIean  wo- 
ihe  country  held  by  Cleopatra,  added  diat  men  who  accompanied  Jesus  and  ministered 
previously  abstracted  portion.  The  land  unto  him  of  their  substance;  as  Salome  at 
came  under  the  power  of  Herod  the  Great,  a  later  period  is  seen  among  the  females 
at  whose  death  the  Romans,  jealous  of  large  who,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  purchased 
empires,  made  it  one  of  the  four  govemmenis  precious  spices  (Mark  xvi.  1)  in  order  to 
into  which  Herod's  dominions  were  distri-  embalm  his  body ;  as,  finally,  John  himself 
bated.  AbUene,  which  appean  to  have  been  intimates  that  he  possessed  a  property,  *  his 
previously  tributary  to  Herod,  though  under  own  home'  (John  xix.  20,  27)  into  which 
its  own  prince  or  his  represenUtive,  now  he  received  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  entrusted 
acquired  a  kind  of  national  independence,  to  his  care  by  his  dying  friend,— we  seem 
owning  no  other  master  than  the  emperor  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  family  of 
of  Borne.  This  represeuUtion  rests  on  a  Zebedee  belonged  to  the  substantial  class  of 
combination  of  historical  particnlaninto  the  Galilean  fishermen  (John  l  35,  sea,). 
exposition  of  which  we  cannot  here  enter.  The  apocryphal  writings  represent  the 
But  when  taken  in  union  with  the  re-  family  of  John  as  nearly  related  to  that  of 
marks  already  made  in  the  article  Abilbkb,  Jeeus.  According  to  some,  Salome  was  the 
they  may  serve  to  make  it  at  least  probable  daughter  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage ; 
that  Luke,  whose  accuracy  we  have  ascer-  according  to  others,  she  was  his  firet  wife. 
Uined  in  the  three  previous  cases,  is  not  in  Some  reUtionship  may  have  existed  between 
error  in  regard  to  the  tetrareh  Lysanias.  the  two  famUies,  since  the  ambitious  re- 
Such  a  name,  cerUinly,  was  found  by  Po-  qaest  of  Salome  for  her  sons,  that  one  mirht 
cocke  inscribed  on  a  Doric  temple  at  AbUa,  sit  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
fifteen  mUes  from  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  hand  of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom,  is  on  this 
be  stUl  in  existence  on  a  coin.  supposition  more  easily  explained,  and  we 
The  last  definition  of  time  is  this—' An-  thus  better  undentand  how  it  was  that  Sa- 
naa and  Caiaphas  being  the  high-priesU.'  lome  belonged  to  the  companions  of  Christ, 
Referring  to  the  articles  on  these  two  names,  and  that  Jesus  committed  his  mother  to 
we  add,  that  the  term  high  or  chief  priest  was  John's  special  care  after  his  death 
not  pesuliM-  to  the  personage  who  actually  The  famUy  of  John  appean  to  have  be- 
held the  ofBce,  since  it  is  used  in  the  plural  longed  to  those  who,  through  the  usual  ao- 
(Matt  xxvii.  1.  Mark  xv.  1.  Lukexxii.66),  quainlance  with  the  Old  Testament  writings 
and  appears  to  have  been  borne  especially  which  the  instructions  given  in  the  syna- 
by  the  nasi,  or  president,  of  the  S^hedrim  gogues  communicated,  partook  in  the  hopet 
(Acu  IV.  5, 0  J  V.  17, 21, 24,  27 ;  Urn.  2-^).  of  the  age  in  relation  to  die  Messiah  wiOi 
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peeuliar  depth  aud  force.    Of  the  father  we  mouutaiu,  none  bat  John,  James,  and  PetA 

know  nothing;  bat  Salome,  either  before  or  were  witnesses  (Matt  xvii.  1).    These  three 

alter  her  hasband's  death,  gave  up  her  lime  also  are  they  who  are  with  Jesas  when,  in  the 

and  sabstance  to  the  flirtheranoe  of  the  aims  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  remoyed  himself 

of  Christ,  and  doabtless  had  no  small  in-  from  the  rest,  and  '  began  to  be  sore  amazed 

lloence  in  awakening  and  snstaining  in  the  and  exceeding  sorrowful  nnto  death'  (Matt, 

mind  of  her  sons  their  attachment  to  his  xzvi  87).    In  agreement  with  the  prefer- 

sacred  cause.  enoe  which  Jesus  appears  to  have  manifested 

John  appears  to  ha?e  attached  himself  to  for  him,  he  names  himself  in  his  gospel  as 

the  eaose  of  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loTed'  (John  ziii. 

Christ,  being  probably  present  when  the  S2d).  This  was  a  purely  personal  attachment. 

Baptist  gave  his  testimony  to  Jesus  and  pro-  He  who  loved  all  was  not,  as  a  real  and  true 

claimed  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God.    Soon  man,  ashamed  to  love  with  special  regard 

after  this  meeting,  Jesus  expressly  called  that  one  among  bis  disciples  whose  character 

John  and  his  brother,  with  Peter  and  An-  was  least  unlike  his  own.    John  at  die  last 

drew,  their  companions,  while  engaged  in  meal  lay  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord.    The 

their  ealling,  to  the  great  work  of  following  rest,  even  Peter  himself,  treated  him  as  the 

him  as  learners  and  teachers  of  the  gospel,  object  of  their  Master's  special  confidence. 

Aecoiding  to  Luke,  this  call  took  place  be-  In  the  hour  of  death,  Jesus  consigned  his 

fore  the  Lord  had  yet  performed  a  single  bereaved  mother  to  John  as  to  a  friend  who 

mirade.    But  the  mind  of  John  had  been  would  behave  towards  her  as  a  child.    John 

prepared  alike  by  the  influence  of  his  mo-  repaid  this  love  and  confidence  by  special 

ther,  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  preaching  fidelity  and  attachment    He  may,  indeed, 

of  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  explicit  testimony  with  the  others,  have  fled  at  die  apprehen- 

which  the  Baptist  bore  to  the  Messiahship  slon  of  Jesus.    He  is  nothing  higher  than 

of  Jesns.    One  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  a  weak  human  friend.    But  he  soon  reco  • 

the  harbinger  of  the  Christ  would  easily  be.  vered  himself,  and,  together  with  Peter,  fol* 

eome  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  himself.  lowed  his  Lord  up  the  road  of  sorrow  to 

When  John  began  to  follow  Christ  he  the  palace  of  the  high-priest,  and  was,  as  it 

must  have  been  very  young.    It  seems  to  appears,  a  constant  wimess  of  the  last  sad 

have  formed  a  part  of  our  Lord's  plan  to  events.    We  find  him  with  the  women  and 

•hoose  only  young  persons  for  his  apostles  the  mother  of  Jesus  beneath  the  cross ;  and 

— auch  as  were  passing  from  youth  into  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  it  was  who,  at 

manhood.     Accordingly  John,  like  the  rest  the  information  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  the 

of  the  apostles,  presents  a  youthful  and  im-  eorpse  of  her  beloved  Lord  had  been,  re* 

pressible  disposition,  corrupted  by  no  rab-  moved,  hastened  to  the  tomb,  together  with 

binical  or  sectarian  erudition.    But  both  he  Peter,  whom,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  his 

and  the  rest  have  their  minds  pre-oeeupied  allection,  he  outran.    The  history  of  the  ap- 

by  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  day.    The  pearances  of  the  risen  Saviour  which  wa 

school  of  the  Baptist  was  only  preparatory,  find  in  John  xxi.  is  not  without  difficulties; 

It  gave  no  perfeet  understanding  of  the  Kew  but  if  it  has  any  truth  it  is  this,  that  the  in- 

Dispensation.    Accordingly,  constant  travel-  timato  personal  relation  of  Jesus  with  his 

ling  with  Christ  was  the  necessary  discipline  favourite  scholar  remained  alter  his  resur- 

for  the  enlightenment  and  cultivation  of  the  reotion* 

i^stle's  mind.  As  he  was  by  nature  mora  The  special  friendship  of  Jesns  for  Jolut 
susceptible  than  the  rest  of  his  companions,  dlrecto  towards  the  apostle  a  special  regard, 
and  as  his  entire  being  stood  nearer  than  This  regard  haa  ite  truth  and  ito  illusion, 
theirs  to  his  Master,  so  also  the  spirit  of  Who  is  not  moved  in  thinking  of  the  fa- 
Christ  required  from  him,  as  from  tiiem,  a  vourite  disciple,  the  flriend  of  the  Lord  f 
new  birth — that  he  should  die  unto  his  for-  We  feel  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  as 
mer  Ufe,  and  live  again  in  a  new  and  better  devoid  of  distinguished  qualities  both  of 
stete  of  moral  existence.  The  special  cir-  mind  and  heart  This  is  well;  but  let  us 
cumstances  which  marked  and  promoted  guard  against  pictures  of  the  fancy  in  histo-. 
this  great  change  in  the  apostle  are  not  on  rical  evente.  If  there  is  any  value  in  study- 
record;  but,  besides  the  quickening  influ-  ing  the  character  of  him  whom  Jesus  loved, 
ence  in  general  of  his  daDy  intercourse  with  it  must  be  impoitant  to  know  with  accuracy 
Jesns,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Peter  and  hia  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  that  attaoh- 
brother,  was  honoured  by  our  Lord  with  ment  rested. 

nearer  intimacy  and  special  confidence,  and        It  was  the  friendship  of  a  teacher  for  his 

thus  became  witnesses  of  the  most  remark-  disciple.     For  this  a  pure  disposition,  a 

able  eveute  and  circumstances  in  the  life  of  truthful  soul,  sufficed.     But  what  in  this 

tbe  Saviour.    He  only,  with  Peter  and  his  particular  distinguished   John   before   the 

brother,  is  present  when  Jesus  recalled  J ai-  rest,  even  before  Peter  end  his  brother? 

ms*  dangfater  to  life  (Luke  viii.  01).     Of  Peter  had  so  decided  a  fitoess  for  tbe  work 

the  wonderfbl  end  mysterious  transfigiira-  of  an  apostle,  that  Jesns  declared  he  would 

tion  which  our   Lord   underwent   on  the  build  his  church  on  him.    Bnt  \re  find  no 
VoL  U.  H 
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tn/tt  of  a  penonal  friendship  on  the  part  of  this  and  aimilar  expressions  of  impetuosity, 
our  Lord  towsrds  him.    Anj  mere  outward  that  Christ  gave  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  the 
and  corporeal  beauty  cannot  have  enchained  surname  of  Boanerges  —  sons  of  thunder 
the  holy  one  of  God,  who  looked  on  the  (Mark  iii.  17).    It  was  John,  in  company 
heart  and  knew  what  was  in  man.    In  the  with  other  disciples,  who  came  to  Jesus  de« 
writings  of  John,  we  mean  particularly  his  daring  he  had  hindeored  a  man  who,  not  being 
Oospel  sad  his  First  Epistle,  there  is  seen  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  was  yet  casting  out  de* 
a  certain  spirituality  and  depth  of  emotion,  mons  In  the  name  of  Christ    What  was  his 
a  religious  excellence,  which  certainly  does  aim  ?    He  considered  that  he  had  deserved 
not  exclude  iutelleotnal  aotirity  and  moral  commendation.    But  so  narrow  and  severe 
strength,  and  yet  is  different  firom  these  qua-  a  spirit  drew  nothing  but  blame  from  our 
lities.    Such  a  character  implies  the  eonti-  Lord.    Equally  characteristic  is  the  request, 
nusl  presence  of  religious  ideas  in  the  mind,  preferred  indeed  by  his  mother,  but  doubt- 
and  the  steady  application  of  the  spirit  to  less  shared  in  by  her  sons,  that  Jesus,  when 
religious  thoughts.    The  religious  element  seated  on  his  throne  of  power,  should  raise 
predominated   in   the   character  of  John.  John  and  James  to  the  highest  offices  he 
This  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  nature,  would  have  to  bestow.   You  see  the  aspiring 
and  to  this,  as  cultivated  and  expanded  by  and  ambitious  eagerness  of  their  souls.  How 
himself,  he  owed  the  peculiar  complexion  early  this  character  may  have  shewn  itself 
of  his  character.    We  may  thus  understand  in  John  we  know  not—  probably  in  his  youth, 
how  it  was  that  Jesus,  the  founder  of  a  new  since  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  impetuosity 
religion,  felt  himself  speeially  drawn  towards  of  his  temperament,  as  well  as  with  his  early 
the  apostle  John.    Others  might  be  more  convictions.    Beyond  a  question  this  youth- 
practical,  more  dear,  mors  powerful,  but  ftil  vehemence  was  softened  and  ennobled, 
John's  depth  of  soul  was  p«issessed  by  no  in  process  of  time,  through  the  power  of 
one  else.    Thus  did  he  become  the  friend  Christian  love.    But  eren  at  a  later  period 
of  Christ    But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  mild  and  tender  qualities  of  the  Chris 
John,  like  sli  his  fellows,  was  a  sinftil,  im-  tian  character  show  themselves  much  less 
perfect  man,  aud  needed  the  influence  of  than  that  deep  and  fiery  love  which,  con 
God's  Spirit  in  order  to  puriiy  and  ennoble  nected  with  a  lively  conviction  of  the  truth 
his  soul.    Like  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  he  of  the  gospel,  led  him  to  assert  its  daims 
gradually  and  slowly  freed  himself  from  the  and  maintain  its  principles  with  no  small 
prejudices  of  his  time  and  nation.    He  him-  keenness,  if  not  severity, 
sdf  confesses  that  often  he  did  not  compre-        Alter  the  ascension,  John  slmost  dissp- 
hend  the  Lord ;  and  only  by  degrees,  and  pears  among  the  rest  of  the  spostles ;  and  in 
when  his  mind  had  been  raised  into  a  higher  attempting  to  paint  his  character  in  his  his- 
sphere  of  thought,  did  he  seise  the  meaning  lory,  we  are  Uius  relieved  fit>m  entering  as  we 
4md  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  words  and  have  hitherto  done  into  details,  since  such  as 
works  of  Christ    He  appears  to  have  be-  the  Scriptures  present  add  very  little  to  what 
longed  to  that  class  of  character  in  whom  we  have  previously  learnt  of  him  (Actsi.  13 ; 
4he  spirit  of  love  has  the  more  to  contend  Iii.  4, 11;  iv.  18, 10;  viii.  14,  2d).    Enough, 
with  a  natural  vehemence,  the  deeper  and  however,  is  known  to  show  that  he  was  ac- 
<he  warmer  it  is.    The  softness  and  gentle-  tive  and  earnest  in  endeavouring,  conjointly 
ness  which  have  been  usually  aseribed  to  with  the  other  apostles,  to  plant  Christianity 
him,  though  without  special  evidence  of  the  in  the  world.     And  he  is  expressly  men- 
existence  of  these  amiable  qualities,  lay  more  tioned  by  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  &e  Gdatians, 
in  the  generd  principle  of  Christian  love  as  being  a  pillar  of 'the  churdu    'James, 
.which  he  had  seixed  with  special  depth  and  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pil- 
truth,  thsn  in  his  own  individual  tempera-  lars'  (ii.  0).    For  a  long  time  he  remained 
meut  By  nature  John  appears  to  have  been  at  Jerusdem ;  and  during  his  stay  in  the 
impetuous  and  choleric.    When,  on  one  oc-  dty,  while  he  laboured  for  the  fuilheranre 
easion,  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  Sama-    of  the  gospel,  he,  in  common  with  Peter  and 
ritsn  Tillage  were  unwilling  to  receive  his  James,  scrupulously  observed  the  Mosde 
Master,  he,  with  James  his  brother,  broke  law.    At  length  came  the  destruction  of  Je- 
out  angrily  in  these  words ;  '  Lord,  wilt  thou  rusdem  by  tibe  Bomsn  army,  and  then  the 
that  we  command  fire  to  eome  down  firom    apostles  held  themselves  f^ed  by  Providence 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  from  dl  regard  to  the  temple  wordiip,  with 
did  f  {Luke  ix.  64).     On  which  Christ  re-  its  ritud  observances ;  and  on  that  occasion, 
plied,  rebuking  them  in  his  own  gentle  man-  if  not  before,  John  left  the  holy  city  never  to 
ner— -*Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  return.    Asia  Minor  was  the  sphere  which 
the  Son  of  Man  is  eome  not  to  destroy  men's    he  chose  for  the  exercise  of  his  apostolic 
lives,  but  to  save  them.'     And  this  event    Ainctions  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
took  place,  not  in  the  conmienoement  of  his        In  Ephesus  and  its  vicinity  John  is  re- 
discipleship,  but  on  occadon  of  the  Lord's    lated  to  have  laboured  till  the  reign  of  the 
.last  journey  to  Jerusdem.    Nor  is  it  dtoge-  «mperor  Tngan,  who  assumed  the  puiple  in 
iher  improbable  that  it  was  in  reCnvnct  to    A.  D.  98.    The  death  of  the  apostle  is  fixed 
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bj  EuMbiuB  in  A.  D.  100.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life  is  of  special  importance  for 
the  eaose  of  the  gospel,  since  he  connects 
Jesas  and  his  times  with  the  commencement 
of  the  second  centory,  when  witnesses  begin 
to  aboand,  and  when  the  religion  of  Jeans 
is  from  heathen  writers  known  to  have  bad 
a  firm  footing  in  the  world. 
.  Xhaia  appears  a  proTidential  wisdom  in 
this  empiiijiisant  ot  John's  latter  days;  for 
the  Asiatic  chnrehes  wwa  not  only  the  most 
Tigorons  and  inflaential,  bat  alM  most  ex- 
p^ed  to  danger,  and  therefore  required  dss 
immediate  influence  of  an  apostle's  presence 
and  teaching.  Speeial  danger  aocrued  to 
this  part  of  the  Christian  church  from  the 
prcTalence  of  opinions  that  prepared  the  way 
for  the  system  which  at  a  later  period  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Gnosticism,  the  essence 
of  which  consisting  in  a  certain  false  and 
afTected  spirituality,  denied  great  historieal 
tacts  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  gos- 
pel, such  as  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  do  honour 
to  the  Saviour,  and  bring  his  religion  into 
harmony  with  a  fancied  superior  knowledge 
and  aspiring  philosophy,  undermined  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  and  endangered 
its  safety  and  continuance.  These  were 
errors  which  Paul  had  laboured  to  expose, 
but  which  snirived  the  efforts  of  both  apos- 
tles, becoming  e?en  more  gross  and  more 
baneful  when  their  living  voice  could  no 
longer  utter  its  fkithfnl  warnings.    See  Co- 

L08SIAH8,  EpHISIAVB,  PbILOSOPHT. 

Of  John's  manner  of  life  in  this  part  of 
the  church  we  possess  few  particulars  that 
deserve  reliance.  It  is  related  of  him  that, 
finding  himself  on  one  occasion  in  a  public 
bath  with  the  heretio  Cerinthus,  he  imme- 
diately quitted  the  place  lest  the  building 
should  fall  on  them,  as  he  considered  Cerin- 
thus an  enemy  to  the  tratli ;  a  story  which 
is  more  congruent  with  the  character  of  the 
apostle  in  his  younger  days,  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  grown  out  of  his  ill-judged  zeal 
in  wishing  to  invoke  the  anger  of  hea- 
ven on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  More 
WiMTthy  of  belief,  more  characteristic  of  the 
aged  apostle,  is  another  narrative.  On  one 
occasion,  being  engaged  in  his  apostolic  du* 
ties,  he  saw  a  young  man  distinguished  for 
bodily  and  menial  endowments,  whom,  on 
leaving  the  place,  he  commended  to  the 
special  care  and  oversight  of  the  bishop. 
At  first,  no  pains  were  spared  to  inform  the 
mind  and  enrich  the  soul  of  this  pupil ;  but 
when  he  had  undergone  b^ttism,  the  bishop 
utterly  neglected  him.  In  consequence,  the 
youth  became  more  and  more  estranged 
from  the  Christian  life,  fell  a  prey  to  temp- 
tation, became  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
all  of  whom  he  outdid  in  bloodthirsty  and 
xmel  deeds.  After  some  time  John  returned, 
learnt  the  sad  fate  of  his  favourite  youth, 
and  at  ones  set  out  to  seek  and  save  him 


that  was  lost,  old  as  he  was,  shunning  no 
trouble  or  danger.  He  found  the  object  of 
his  search,  induced  him  to  quit  his  evil  com- 
panions, and,  by  the  gentle  persuasions  of 
Christian  love,  broaght  him  to  sincere  re- 
pentance and  a  new  life  in  communion  with 
a  Christian  church.  To  what  an  extent 
John's  ardent  temperament  became  coole<l 
at  the  last,  and  how  gentle  and  tender  his 
spirit  was,  is  shown  also  in  another  tradition 
which  we  owe  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
which  beyond  a  doubt  conveys  to  us  the  im- 
pression that  his  character  and  virtues  left 
m  Hkt  memory  of  the  early  church.  In  his 
old  age,  wtei»  through  the  weight  of  years, 
he  could  appear  in  the  temple  of  public  wor- 
ship only  when  borne  by  the  pious  hands  of 
his  disciples,  and  was  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  utterance  to  a  eontinued  dis- 
course, he  was  wont  to  say  on  all  oeoasions 
nothing  but  these  words — *  Little  children, 
love  one  another.'  At  last  some  persons, 
being  dissatisfied  at  always  hearing  the 
same  thing,  asked  him — *  Master,  why  sayest 
thou  always  this  ?'  He  answered,  *  Because 
it  is  the  command  of  the  Lord ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  it  is  enough.' 

How  immeasurably  inferior  to  Jesus  him- 
self do  the  least  imperfect  of  his  disciples 
appear  when  placed  side  by  side  with  their 
Master!  Who  can  suppose  that  they  in- 
vented that  excellence  of  his  which  they 
were  unable  not  only  to  reach,  but  even  to 
conceive  f  How  is  it,  except  they  had  the 
reality  before  their  eyes,  that  they  have  drawn 
so  high,  so  holy,  so  consistent,  a  truly  per- 
fect character  ? 

And  is  not  the  sacred  personage  whom 
they  have  thus  unconsciously  portrayed 
and  fai^nlly  set  before  our  mind's  eye, 
worthy  of  our  devout  reverence,  our  ardent 
gratitude,  our  steadfast  and  unwavering  obe- 
dience ?  Must  he  not  be  allowed  to  claim 
our  homage  and  deserve  our  love,  who  clearly 
appears  to  have  had  a  divine  origin  and  to 
speak  to  us  the  truth  of  Ood,  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  he  stands  so  far  above  all  the 
characters  with  which  he  is  surroimded  in 
the  historical  picture  ?  Yes ;  not  clearer  is 
it  that  James,  John,  and  Peter,  those  pillars 
of  the  church,  were,  with  all  their  virtues, 
ordinary  men,  than  that  Jesus,  who  wns  so 
much  greater  than  they  all,  stands  on  a 
higher  platform  of  moral  being,  and  exe- 
>outes  (iinctions  divine  no  less  in  their  nature 
than  they  are  in  their  tendencies. 
.  JOHN,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  stands  as  the 
fourth  historical  narrative  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  New  Testament.  Like 
its  predecessors,  tbis  Scripture  is  rather  an 
argument  than  a  histoxy.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
history  only  in  virtue  of  its  being  an  argu- 
ment If  we  term  it  an  argumentative  bio- 
graphical sketch,  we  shall  not  be  far  distant 
firom  a  correct  description.  And  if  we  have 
learnt  that  the  argumentative  element  pre- 
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damimtM  In  thli  goapal  M  well  u  in  Iha 


whloli  bu  famiilMd  modun  onbcliaf  Vilh 
lU  ohtof  waipoDl  of  uaaalL  FiIh  ununp- 
tloni,  hading  of  oeeauilf  to  Mm  oooda- 
■ioDi,  ban  In  Ihii  eue  eaiued  miamiM  10 
find  difflonlliai  when  none  axitlcd,  ud  oo- 
OMtonvd  in  ihe  mindi  of  frlendi  tttn  nea 
tot  Ihs  ufMj  of  the  tanndationi  of  th* 
Bhareh. 

Tha  propar  Wtj,  hownet,  to  Hcanaln 
irhu  in  tradi  thla  writiiif  akiin*  to  ba  and 
ii,  m  hold  to  ba,  a  eai^ttl  inrntlgation  of 
ila  sontanto.  Sonia  iMolt*  of  ni^  an  in- 
^aiij  ara  hira  Ml  down. 

Tha  foapel  vH  written  bj  an  eya-wilnaw 
and  oompuiuin  of  Janu,  Thoa  Iha  aathar 
■p«ki  of  hiring  wen  Iha  Christ  (L  U),  and 
hiring  HWD  uid  borne  reoord  of  tbeiwne  of 
blood  and  water  from  the  pierced  side  of 
Jaam  (lU.  39.    See  CnDoirixiow). 

The  writer  knowi  the  eiiet  hoar,  pe- 
riod of  the  daj  and  apol  at  whieh  eTenta 
took  plaM, — a  apeoiei  of  knowladge  whieh 
none  bat  an  eje-witnaia  oould  wall  haia 
poHCwed.  Aoeotdinglj,  John'i  two  diaei- 
plai  baring  been  described  as  abiding  wilh 
Jaaaa  thu  dij,tha  wrilei  in  aiplinuion  of 
tba  fiat  aabjoi&a,  ■  tor  it  wu  iboat  the  tenth 
boor,'  or  (our  in  tha  aAarnoon  (L  8B.  Bm 
*li.U;  TiiLSO]  X.  33,40i  iL  0,  IB;  xii. 
1,8). 
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mark*  are  made  which  wetf  the  appear* 
of  baring  fallen  from  one  wbo  bait 
'  idge  ■■  onlj  an  ere-witoeM  and 
iae  word  eoold  bare  poneaasd 
(t.  13  i  ri.  60,  H  BS  ;  rii.  6 ;  riii.  30,  87; 
iTiiL  2,  8 ;  eoiop.  zUl.  80.  JIatt,  zxri.  31. 
John  z*iiL  IH,  SO  ;  lii.  9,  38,  42  ;  xz.  2,  t, 
6—10,14—18).  The  whole  nairatiTeragud- 
ing  the  fkinily  of  Luarni  Ijeepeake  the  pen 
<rf  one  who  uw  that  of  whieh  ba  wnte,  ao 
ninate,  eiietmiiluilial,  and  nnlabonnd  an 
the  temarka  {iL;  xii.  I — 11;  eipeeiallir  xL 
II,  38—16).  The  deicripEioo  in  iv.  35. 
are  the  woidi  of  one  who  <na  wilh  Jean* 
when  tbej  fell  from  hia  lipa. 

The  aolbor  of  the  goapel  waa  one  of  the 
Bebiear  net.  Thia  appeaia  from  Ml  de- 
•oriblng  the  Word  aa  dwelling  'among  ni;* 
•omp.  "  Wi  beheld  bii  glotj'  (L  1*)  i  fhim 
hii  (peaking  of  the  novd  writingi  of  tba 
Hebrews  u  nmpl;  '  the  Seriptotes,'  and  re- 
ferring to  them  u  of  aBihtaitr  in  religion 
(t.  8B).  ^ 

That  the  aDibor  waa  a  Jaw  appear*  than 
bja  familiarilT  wilh  Jewiib  hislorj,  onstoina 
and  manuen.  Tba  stjle  of  argumenl,  a* 
daalgned  tor  man  of  heathen  hlood,  is  tti 
IsM  Hebraiatie  than  tbil  of  Ualihew.  Tel 
the  inHnenM  of  Jewish  birth  and  edaeation 
bill  not  to  appear  in  this  panienlar,  as  maj 
be  seen  in  lii.  87—41,  whldi  ia  paeoliarlj 
accordant  with  the  mode  of  reannlng  enr- 
not  among  the  Jewa  In  (be  first  oantnry. 
Comp.  xriiL  9 ;  ili.  83,  87. 

The  gospel  was  not  intended  fbr  Jewsi 
and,  if  not  tor  Jews,  it  laaU  have  bean  spa- 
eisUfaddressad  to  penMW  of  baathan  origin, 
wbaMrer  ganaral  Mception  it  Mi^t  seek  or 
find.  The  tnth  of  this  rsmark  appears  fhnu 
manf  paaaigaa ;  m  ftom  flis  (bnoal  manner 
In  wliicb  John  the  Baptise  is  broDgfal  on  the 
aaene— '  Theta  waa  a  man  aent  from  God 
whose  name  wia  John'  (comp.  ii.  11); 
in  which  is  ■  deseriplion  bj  no  meana  re 
qniied  for  Jews,  who  wsU  knsw  who  *  John 
Ihe  B^list'  (eomp.  Hitlhew  liL  1}  was. 
'  John  the  B^iUat'  was  the  Jewish  deaorip- 
Hon  of  Ihs  forerannar  of  Christ  In  thia 
gospel,  the  loeal  term  Bqilisi  ia  omitted, 
and  we  hare  him  eharasteriied  more  generallf 
ai  '  a  man  saut  from  Ood.'    To  Uie  aama 


mdere  (L  98). 
lated  Into  0  reek,  as 
'rabbi'  rendcnd  'muter,'  rather  'MnhM' 
(LSe)  ;  'Uessfss,'  die  Jewish  tsrm,i8  trsos- 
latad  into  '  Christ ;' Ihe  Oraek  (43)  '  Cspbai,' 
which  ia  b;  miislalion  'Petros,'  Peler,  a 
atone  (42).  When  Philip  Is  inttodnoed,  the 
wrilnr,  u  having  toRigners  in  view,  adds, 
■Mow  Philip  WIS  of  Bethaaids,  the  oitr  of 
Andiew  and  Peter,'  who  bad  jnit  beftin  been 
mentioned  (44).  Cina  is  not  mecdf  men- 
tioned,  but  Ibe  raadar  is  informed  ibii  it  is 
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to  Ofllflee  (ii.  1;  comp.  iii.  23).    So  we  mentioned  the  incident  (oomp.  xii.  3),  Ue 

hATe  'ft  city  of  Samaria  which  is  caUed  lets  his  readers  know  what  Mary  he  means, 

Sychar'  (iY.  5) ;  <  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  hy  saying  it  was  she  who  anointed  the  Lord 

is  the  sea  of  Tiberias'  (tI.  1);  'the  pass-  with  ointment  (xL  2;  see  Matt.  xxri.  7).  The 

orer'  is  characterised  as  *  a  feast  of  the  narratiTe  regarding  the  few  last  hoors  of  our 

Jews,'  a  piece  of  information  which  could  Lord's  life  coold  scarcely  have  come  from 

not  hare  been  meant  for  men  of  Hebrew  any  one  bat  an  eye-witness  of  Ihe  CTcnts, 

blood  (Ti.  4.    See  also  ix.  7;  xix.  13, 17).  and  an  anditor  of  the  lengthened  discourse, 

'  The  Jews '  are  spoken  of  in  a  manner  there  recorded.    We  give  references  to  parts 

which  shows  that  the  writer,  if  a  Jew,  wrote  deserving  special  attention  (xiii.  4^17,  21, 

for  other  than  Jewish  readers.    At  the  feast  23,  24—30,  31—30 ;  xtL  19 ;  xrii.  xviii.). 

at  Cana  the  water-pots  were  set  '  after  tAe  The  passage  found  in  x.  l-— 8,  may  haye 

flMfmer  cf  the  purifying  tf  th»  Jews*  (iL  6V  been  penned  in  a  state  of  things  when  the 

In  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  effect  xs  many    false    Christs    predicted    by   Jesns 

the  record, '  the  Jews'  passoyer  was  at  hand'  (Matthew  xxiy.  23 — 28)  had  already  oome 

(13).    Bepeatedly  '  the  Jfws '  are  spoken  of  (I  John  ly.  3),  and,  by  the  dissensions 

■o  as  to  indicate  diat  the  contemplated  read-  Uiey  occasioned,  recalled  yividly  to  the  wri- 

ers  were  not  Jews  (18,  20 ;  ilL  1 ;  ▼.  1 ;  yi.  tei^s  mind  what  his  Master  had  said  on  the 

52 ;  yii.  2;  yiii.  22;  xL  10).  point  Whence  we  are  led  to  the  condnsion 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  pool  at  Jerosa-  that  the  gospel  was  not  composed  till  a  late 

lem  spoken  of  '  as  called,  in  the  Hefrrew  era  in  the  first  century, 

tongue,  Bethesda'  (y.  2).     The  passages  The  passage  in  y.  2,  'There  is  at  Jemsa- 

whlch  exhibit  the   manner  in  which  the  lem  a  pool,'  seems,  indeed,  to  imply  that 

Jews  are  spoken  of  suggest  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  still  stood  when  these  words  were 

the  writer,  in  so  speaking  of  them,  had  in  penned;  but  (comp.  y.  1,  'was')  the  pool 

his  mind  a  contrast  with  the  disciples  or  remained  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  city. 

the  Christians.    This  antithesis,  which  runs  If  even  these  words  were  penned  while  yet 

throughout  the  writing,  confirms  the  opi-  the  city  was  nndestroyed,  it  does  not  fol- 

nion  tibat  ii  was  originally  intended  for  Uie  low  that  the  whole  gospel  was  composed  at 

church  as  much  as  for  the  heathen  world.  the  same  time ;  and  the  statement  in  y.  4, 

Explanatory  remarks  of  a  general  nature  that  *  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  sea- 
are  interposed,  showing  that  the  gospel  was  son,'  supports  the  late  composition  of  the 
designedforpersonsof  heathen  lineage,  and  gospel. 

rendering  it  probable  that  it  was  composed  The  glorification  of  Jesus  is  identified 
long  alter  the  recorded  events.  See  ii  21,  with  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 
22,  24,  2d;  iiL  23,  'KMif  much  water;'  24;  This  was  a  view  which  could  not  be  taken 
iT.  2,  8,  0;  xviii.  14,  40.  Decisive  is  the  while  his  disciples,  full  of  Jewish  notions, 
passage  describing  the  descent  of  an  angel  understood  not  (xiL  10)  the  true  import  of 
as  the  cause  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  the  events  in  their  Master's  history,  and,  through 
Pool  of  Bethesda;  which  certainly  proves  the  want  of  pure  spiritual  affections,  looked 
one  of  two  things,  namely,  either  that  the  from  the  cross  as  2h>m  the  Messiah's  humi- 
anthor  wrote  for  pagans  or  men  of  a  later  liation,  to  his  contemplated  throne  in  Jem- 
day  than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (v.  4).  salem,  as  the  scene  of  his  glory.    The  writer 

In  XL  18  it  is  said,  <  Bethany  toas  nigh  of  our  gospel  had  been  led  by  events  (xiv. 

onto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  off.'  26)  beyond  this  Jewish  view,  and  saw  that 

This  implies  that  the  gospel  was  not  written  the  real  gloxy  of  Jesus  was  in  humbling  him- 

for  Jews,  nor  probably  till  after  Bethany  had  self  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross 

suffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  the  (xii.  16,  23,  28).     To  the  same  effect  is 

same  fate  as  Jerusalem  itself.  it  that  the  period  of  judgment  is  fixed. 

The  way  in  which  the  family  of  Bethany  not  in  the  near  or  the  remote  future,  but  in 

is  spoken  of  gives  countenance  to  the  idea  the  hour  of  Christ's  passion  (xii.  81).    This 

that  the  author  had  a  view  to  Christians  fact  also  furnishes  evidence  that  the  gospel 

(xL).    It  is  deemed  enough  to  characterise  could  not  have  been  composed  alter  the  first 

Lazarus  as  of  Bethany,  end  Bethany  itself  century,  when  the  ophiion  began  to  prevail 

is  described  as  '  the  town  of  Maiy  and  her  that  *  the  judgment'  was  not  to  be  expected 

sister  Martha.'    Unless  we  have  here  the  till  some  distant  epoch,  termed  *  the  end  of 

error  of   explaining  the  unknown  by  the  the  world.' 

more  unknown,  Maiy  and  Martha  were  per-  Some  parts  of  '  the  Gospel  according  to 

sons  with  whom  the  intended  readers  of  this  Saint  John'  seem  as  if  penned  expressly  as 

Scripture  were  well  acquainted.    Who,  then,  supplementary  to  the  other  evangelical  nai- 

but  Christian  disciples  could  they  be  f    For  ratives.    For  instance,  the  three  synoptical 

these  names  could  not  have  become  eele-  gospels  relate   the    enthusiastic    reception 

brated  among  pagans.    The  same  passage  which  Jesus  received  firom  the  people  when 

also  shows  that  the  writer  supposes  his  he  approached  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time 

readers  acquainted  with  the  general  facts  ot  (Matthew  xxL  Luke  xix.  29.  Mark  xlOi  hut 

tha  gospel  history;  for  without  having  yet  they  report  nothing  as  to  tha  immediate 
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cause  of  tbis  welcome.  Matthew,  indeed, 
tells  us  (10,  li)  that  <  all  the  city  was  moved,' 
and  that  the  mul  tirade  said,  *  This  is  Jesus, 
the  prophet  of  Galilee  ;*  but  how  they  came 
by  Uiis  conTietion  is  left  usezplained,  and 
the  explanation  is  not  made  more  easy  by 
the  fact  that  Matthew  confines  his  account 
pretious  to  this  era,  to  what  Jesus  had  said 
and  done  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land. 
John,  howcTer,  makes  all  dear,  by  expressly 
assigning  as  the  cause,  the  raising  of  Laasa- 
rus  from  the  dead;  and  does  this  in  so 
marked  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
he  did  it  with  express  reference  to  omissions 
on  the  part  of  the  previous  CTangelists  (xii. 
10—10,  particularly  12,  17,  18).  A  simUar 
idea  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  large  por- 
tions of  this  gospel  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  the  other  evangelists. 

If  we  put  together  the  several  conclusions 
to  which  we  have  been  led,  we  are  justified 
in  making  the  following  Btatement:  The 
gospel  which  bears  in  its  title  the  name  of 
John,  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  and 
companion  of  Jesus,  or  an  apostle,  who  was 
by  birth  a  Jew,  and  wrote  the  piece  with  a 
special  view  to  persons  of  pagan  origin,  not 
without  a  reference  to  professed  Christiana, 
at  an  advanced  era  in  the  first  century,  and 
not  improbably  with  other  gospels  before 
him  which  he  may  have  wished  to  supple- 
ment With  great  force  of  evidence  does 
the  proposition  come  forth  that  the  gospel 
is  the  work  of  one  who  saw  and  heard  what 
he  reported.  It  maybe  remarked  as  we  pass 
ou,  that  these  conclusions  well  agree  with 
the  received  opinion  that  the  gospel  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  apostle  John.  There  is 
in  the  composition  yet  more  decisive  evi- 
dence on  this  important  point 

One  of  the  disciples  is  in  tht  gospel  de- 
scribed in  a  peculiar  manner — ^as  'the  disci- 
ple whom  Jesus  loved,'  'who  leaned  on  his 
bnsora '  (xiii.  28,  25 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi.  7, 20,  24) ; 
also  a9  *  another  disciple,'  who  is  moreoTer 
described  as  known  to  the  high-priest  (xviii. 
5),  and  appears  in  close  connection  with 
Peter  (xviii.  10 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi.  20),  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  where  he  receives  fh>m  the 
dying  Saviour  a  charge  to  prove  a  son  to  his 
weeping  and  bereaved  mother.  Who  is  this 
unnamed  disciple  7  One  of  the  most  trusted 
of  the  band  he  obTiously  was.  Why  is  his 
name  concealed?  Unless  he  is  the  writer 
of  the  narrative,  what  possible  reason  could 
there  be  for  this  concealment?  The  author 
does  not  scmple  to  mention  other  apostles 
by  name.  The  concealment  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  modesty;  especially  as  the 
disciple  in  question  appears  in  a  position  so 
favoured,  and  receives  at  the  cross  of  his 
Master  a  testimonial  of  endearment  so  dis- 
tinguished. Well  may  the  writer  have  shrunk 
f^om  the  egotistic  I  or  we,  when  he  must  have 
spoken  of  himself  in  connection  with  actions 
the  very  mention  of  which  would  have  worn 


the  air  of  self-praise.     The  actual  manner 
of  writing  suffices  to  fix  the  authorship  of 
the  gospel  on  *  the  beloved  disciple.'    An 
express  statement  to  the  same  effect  appears 
to  be  made  by  the  writer  in  xxi.  24;  comp. 
20.    Hence  we  arrive  at  the  important  con- 
clusion that  the  gospel  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
panion and  intimate  fHend  of  Jesus.    What 
his  name  was  is  a  question  of  less  moment 
But  of  the  companions  of  Jesus  can  we  learn 
which  was  the  beloved  disdple?    Three  of 
them  there  were  who  were  honoured  with 
special  intimacy.    These  were  Peter,  James, 
and  John  (Matt  xvii.  1).    Peter  cannot  be 
'the  beloved  disciple,'  for  he   stands  with 
and  in  contradistinction  to  him  in  passages 
already  cited.    James  and  John  are  spoken 
of  in  this  gospel  in  the  same  anonymous 
manner,  as  simply  'the  sons  of  Zebedee* 
(xxi.  2).    This  confirms  our  previous  con- 
clusion.   Now,  James  was  slain  a  few  years 
after  the  crucifixion  (A.D.  44,  Acts  xiL  2), 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  written  this 
gospel,  which  is  of  a  much  later  date ;  whence 
it  ensues  that  John  was  its  author.    The 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
John  and  James  were  of  an  affectionate  na 
ture,  as  appears  from   their  being  always 
mentioned  together  in  the  gospels ;   thus, 
'  James,  and  John  his  brother^  (Matt  xvii.  1 ), 
'James  and  John'  (Mark  ix.  2),  'James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  the  brother  of 
James'  (ilL  17).    John,  therefore,  was  of  a 
character  well  fitted  both  to  conciliate  the 
peculiar  love  of  Christ  and  produce  such  an 
account  of  his  beloved  and  revered  fHend 
and  Lord  as  we  find  in  the  fourth  gospel. 
The  affection  which  John  had  for  Christ 
would  make  him  bold  in  danger,  for  love 
gives  courage  as  well  as  power  of  endurance. 
Accordingly,  we  find  this  anonymous  disci- 
nle,  now  ascertained  to  be  John,  boldly  going 
into  the  palace  of  the  high-priest  when  Je* 
sus  was  on  his  trial,  and  see  the  reason 
why  it  is  said  that  he  was  known  to  that 
functionary,  since  John  appears  to  have  en- 
tered the  place  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
giving  Jesus  succour  (xviii.  10;  comp.  16, 
and  XX.  2,  4).    Doubts  have  been  thrown 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  last  chapter.    If 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  gospel,  it 
contains  a  passage  (xxi.  24)  that  adds  con- 
firmation to  our  belief  that  the  apostle  John 
wrote    the   gospel.     The   words  contain  a 
statement  that   the   disciple  whom   Jesus 
loved  wrote  these  things,  tfiat  is,  this  entire 
Scripture.    An  attestation  is  subjoined  from 
others:  'We  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.' 
Who  these  were  may  have  been  well  known 
in  primitive  times. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  fourth  gospel 
which  determines  it  to  have  been  written  by 
the  apostle  John.  Two  persons  by  name 
John  appear  in  the  evangelical  history, 
namely,  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  apoa- 
tla.     These  could    be    known    from  eaofa 
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other  only  by  a  distinctiTe  name.     Such  eriiicism  be  dashed  in  pieces  on  this  rook^ 
name  la  giren  by  the  three  aynopdcal  writ^  than  this  rock  under  the  hammer  of  oriticism 
en.    The  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  omits  I,  however,  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  God's  will 
the  distinctiTe  epithet    Why  ?    Because  he  these  two  should  exist  with  and  by  means 
felt  that  no  one  oould  confound  himself,  the  of  each  other,  as  gifts  of  one  and  (he  same 
writer,  with  John  of  whom  he  wrote.   Hence  Holy  and  Wise  Spirit'     How  destitute  of 
the  omission  implies  that  John  the  apostle  foundation  is  the  opinion  of  Bruno  Bauer  to 
wrote  the  fourth  gospel.    In  every  writer  which  we  have  just  alluded,  may  be  gathered 
some  appellation  to  distinguish  between  the  fh>m  the  general  tenor  of  our  previous  re- 
two  Johns  was  indispensable.    The  synop-  marks,  and  from  the  following  testimony  ot 
tics  find  that  distinction  in  an  epithet,  *  the  Credner,  whose  learning  and  experience,  as 
Baptist ;'  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  in  well  as  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  in  theologi- 
a  fact,  namely,  that  he  was  himself  one  of  eal  subjects,  give  an  assurance  that  he  had 
these  Johns — the  other  John,  that  is,  John  satisfactory  evidence  for  these  words: — ^*The 
the  apostle.    For  the  full  comprehension  of  entire  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  gospel, 
the  foree  of  this  azgnment  it  is  only  neces-  and  a  crowd  of  particulars  which  are  distin- 
•ary  to  add,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New  guished  for  great  exactness,  are  of  such  a 
Testament  were  first  put  forth,  the  authorship  kind  that  they  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
of  them  was  in  general  matter  of  public  noto-  an  eye-witness.     To  assume  in  relation  to 
riety  with  the  readers  for  whom  they  were  these  details  the  existence  of  falsification  and 
in  each  case  specially  intended.  deception  is  inadmissible,  since  the  greater 
Till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  part  of  them  are  unessential  and  incidental, 
tury  the  audienticity  of  this  gospel  was  gene-  the  obvious  products  of  a  man  who,  as  an 
rally  acknowledged ;  only  the  Alogi  in  early  eye-witness,  narrates  in  a  simple,  Inartistio 
times  contested  it  on  dogmatic    grounds,  manner.  Indeed,  for  one  who  calmly  studies 
Evanson  led  the  way  in  raising  doubts  which  the  gospel,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  intentional 
have  since  been  made  into  positive  denials,  falseness;  and  only  the  most  unnatural  per- 
especially  in  Germany,  where  Bnmo  Bauer,  verseness,  only  an  arbitrary  one-sidedneas 
foUowing  Strauss,  has  at  length  gone  to  the  which  laughs  historical  oriticism  to  scorn, 
extreme  of  pronouncing  its  subUme  narra-  can  find  In  it  an  appearance  of  improper 
fives  to  be  known  and  intended  fabrications,  purpose '  {Das  Neu$  Testament^  1.  838). 
Among  the  Germans,  die  fint  distinguished  We  must  not  here  omit  to  call  to  the 
assailant  of  John's  gospel  was  Bretschneider  reader^s  attention  the  bearing  which  these 
(Prcbabilia),  who  has  since  revoked  his  ob-  facts  have  on  the  theory  of  Strauss.  To  that 
jections,  and  employed  his  learning  in  de-  theory  an  unanswerable  reply  is  given  when 
fending  .the  position  that  John  the  apostle  it  is  shown  that  a  gospel  like  that  of  John 
was  its  author.    Most  of  the  objections  were  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle ;  for  we 
derived  from  the  gospel  itself;  on  which  ao-  are  then  assured  that  it  is  an  historical,  not 
count  we  have  given  it  a  careful  review,  and  a  mythological,  foundation  on  which  repose 
from  its  own  contents  have  been  led  to  a  Ittll  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
conviction  of  its  authenticity.    Indeed,  this  The  author  of  this  gospel  has  himself  as- 
gospel  more  than  any  other  carries  its  his-  signed  the  object  witi^  a  view  to  which  he 
tory  in  its  own  bosom.    On  this  account  wrote  it    His  object  was  twofold :  I.  that  his 
ehiefly  we  adopt  with  confidence  and  satis-  readen  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
faction  the  words  of  perhaps  the  most  fair  the  Son  of  God ;  and  II.  that,  believing,  they 
as  well  as  careful  and  learned  of  its  expoei-  might  have  life  through  his  name  (xx.  81 ). 
ton,  LQcke,  who,  in  the  Preface  (vol.  IL)  to  In  agreement  with  this  aim,  special  stress 
the  third  edition  of  his  Ommintar  (Bonn,  is  laid  on  faith  in  Christ  as  the  divinely- 
1843),  observes,  *  Critical  inquiry  regarding  appointed  means  of  salvation  (iii.  10,  16, 
ihe  gospel  of  John  is  not  yet  termhtated,  and  86 ;  v.  24 ;  xvii.  8 ;  xx.  27,  29).  This  double 
I  have  self-criticism  enough  not  to  suppose  objeet  accords  with  the  kind  of  double  aim 
that  I  have  solved  all  the  problems.    New  that  we  have  found  in  the  gospel,  which 
developments  in  the  church  and  systematic  seems  to  have  been  intended  both  to  rectify 
theology  will  bring  new  questions  and  doubts,  the  convictions  of  professed  Christians  and 
whilst  those  that  have  arisen  in  the  actual  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
state  of  our  knowledge  will  not  in  all  cases  Christ    One  point  in  which  correction  of 
be  removed.     In  the  tree  development  of  opinions  existing  in  the  churoh  appean  to 
criticism,  however,  I  see  an  ordhiance  of  have  been  intended  was,  the  low  Jewish  no- 
God  whieh  man  must  not  destroy.     But  tion  of  the  visible  second  appearance  of  the 
whitheraoeverinquirymaytum,  of  one  thing  Saviour  as  an  event  on  the  eve  of  taking 
the  almost  daily  perusal  of  thia  gospel  for  place.    But  the  tenor  of  the  thoughts  shows 
more  than  twenty  yean  has  liiUy  convinced  that  the  writer  had  a  more  general  aim. 
me,  namely,  that  so  long  as  the  church  b  That  aim  was,  to  glorify  Christ  by  exhibiting 
in  the  worid,  the  gospel  of  John,  with  the  him  in  the  intimate  relations  which  he  bore 
tiiree  othen,  belongs  to  the  rocks  on  which  to  the  univenal  Father  (xx.  17).     Other 
die  Lord  has  built  his  ohureh.    Sooner  wiU  evangelista  had  said  little  on  this  important 
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Ibeme.  With  piurelj  Jewish  views  thej  hsd,  Father,  he  hath  deelazed  or  set  him  forth 
fai  their  conception  of  Jesos  the  Christ,  not  (L  14,  18).  Corresponding  with  the  two 
risen  above  the  type  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  states  of  mind  to  ooneiliale  which  it  was 
prophets.  Matthew  and  Luke  had,  indeed,  oomposed,  the  gospel  has  a  twofold  eharae- 
shown  that  his  birth  was  miraenloas  (does  ter,  being  a  union  of  the  rational  and  the 
John  mean  to  deny  it  7  See  iL  42).  Bnt  mystie  elements  of  the  homan  sonl.  Bat 
there  was  yet  a  far  higher  view.  And  Uiat  these  two  elements,  if  developed  in  their  wid- 
view  was  sneh  as  was  suited  for  and  de-  est  i^pUeations,  sie  evolved  ftom  a  single 
mauded  by  the  state  of  mind  wiOi  a  speeial  fact  That  ftet  is,  the  nnion  of  the  mind  of 
regard  to  which  John  wrote.  In  the  first  Ood  with  the  miverse  as  manifested  in  the 
place,  the  low  notions  prevalent  in  the  choidi  ereatioB  and  redemption  of  the  world,  which, 
needed  oorreetion.  In  the  second,  persons  with  Frovideaee,  form  in  John's  ooncep- 
of  heathen  lineage,  especially  the  cultivated  tion  one  continued  act  This  msnifestation, 
and  philosophical,  were  not  likely  to  be  eon*  moreover,  is  viewed  from  one  single  point, 
ciliated  by  such  a  representation  of  the  Bon*  namely,  that  phase  of  it  which  is  found  set 
ship  of  Jesus  as  would  remind  them  of  the  forth  in  the  Hebrew  ScriptnTes.  John  is  not 
fables  respecting  the  intercourse  of  gods  with  a  Greek  philosopher  speculating  at  large  ia 
men,  and  the  half  divine,  half  human  oiT-  the  boundless  region  of  thon^^t,  but  a  Jew- 
spring  which  were  held  to  have  hence  sprung.  Ish  qpostle  who  conducts  his  argument  with 
The  miraculous  conception  brou^t  no  eon-  the  Old  Testament  in  his  mind.  Yet  was 
vietion  to  their  minds.  As  little  oould  they  it  necessary  to  find  some  ground  common  to 
sppreciate  the  force  of  that  argument  which  Hebrainn  and  philosophy.  Without  a  eon- 
made  Jesus  a  descendant  of  David,  or  even  eeption  admitted  on  boUi  aides,  the  argu- 
of  Abraham.  His  cures  of  the  demoniaes  ment  could  not  be  eonstmcted.  The  required 
was  equally  of  little  avail  with  them.  These  common  idea  he  found  in  the  Logos.  This 
points  John,  therefore,  leaves  on  one  side,  term  with  the  Oieek  signified  reason  and  its 
not  because  they  were  without  truth  and  manifestation,  speech.  As  reason,  the  Logos 
force,  but  because  they  were  unsnited  to  his  was  the  original  type  and  formative  prindple 
puipose.  It  is  no  local  argument  that  he  of  the  universe.  As  speech,  it  was  the  instru- 
meant  to  propound.  He  addresses  the  mind  ment  by  which  all  that  was  actual  came  into 
of  the  world ;  his  proof  must  be  general  in  existence.  Beason,  or  wisdom,  conceived, 
its  bearing  and  philosophical  in  its  essence,  devised,  ordered ;  speech  gave  the  command 
What  is  local  he  must  decline,  in  order  to  and  executed  the  determinations  of  the  Di* 
bring  out  the  universal  in  its  due  promi-  vine  wiU.  But  this  was  the  view  given,  only 
nence  and  fall  force.  The  state  of  mind  in  facts  rather  than  description,  by  Moses  in 
which  he  has  in  view  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  his  sublime  account  of  the  creation.  There 
sense  of  the  term,  a  heiUhen  one.  A  ra*  are  found  the  Spirit  of  Ood  and  the  Word  of 
tionalistic  tendency  had  taken  possession  of  Ood,  both  in  oontact  with  matter,  and  pro* 
a  large  class  of  tliinking  and  eoltivated  per-  ducing  the  entire  universe.  The  operation 
sons,  who  in  consequence  had  renounced  of  the  same  devisory  and  exeentive  powers 
the  fables  of  the  prevalent  idolatry,  and  were  were  seen  throughout  the  Hebrew  history, 
seeking,  without  being  able  to  find,  light  which  was  a  record  of  Ood's  dcslings  with 
and  peace  in  philosophy.  Such,  however,  man,  and  was  beheld  in  a  special  display  in 
was  the  spirit  of  the  day,  especially  as  ma-  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  the  Logos, 
nifested  in  Asia  Minor,  where  John's  infln*  or  reason,  intelligence,  or  wisdom,  is  the  very 
ence  seems  chiefly  to  have  lain,  that  with  essence  of  God,  who  is  mind.  Hence  the 
this  rationalistio  was  blended  another  ele-  Logos  is  not  merely  divine,  but  God,  for  it 
ment,  which,  coming  from  the  still  famous  is  God's  essenee.  God  may  be  considered 
philosophy  of  the  East,  had  attracted  and  and  termed  Logos,  or  intelligence,  as  much 
eharmed  the  minds  of  thinkers  with  a  mys-  as  love.  The  Logos,  therefore,  viewed  as 
ticism  that  promised  to  raise  the  believer  constituting  God,  is  God*  Bot  God's  mind 
into  the  TCiy  council-chamber  of  creative  made  its  behests  known  by  his  Word.  The 
wisdom,  snd  thence  to  give  him  the  means  expressions  of  what  is  divine  must  ihem- 
of  solving  the  great  spiritoal  mysteries  of  selves  be  divine.  Hence  the  Word,  or  Lo- 
the  univerM.  John  had  then  to  meet,  sa-  gos,  viewed  as  God's  uttered  will,  his  instni- 
tisiy,  convince,  and  win  over  to  the  diureb,  ment,  is  with  himself  equally  divine.  And 
men  of  these  two  combined  tendencies.  He  in  this  its  histrumental  character,  the  Logos 
wrote  with  a  view  to  philosophical  sUtes  of  was  with  God  before  it  was  put  forth.  Thus 
mind,  and  therefore  penned  a  philosophical  there  arose  before  John's  mind  two  eoncep- 
demonstration,  proving  that  divine  truth,  tions — the  intemsl  Logos,  or  essentisl  wiS' 
the  loftiest  knowledge,  true  blessedness,  and  dom ;  the  uttered  Logos,  or  instrumental  wis- 
eternal  life,  were  all  to  be  gained  in  Jesus  dom.  Both  are  divine ;  both  are  God,  but 
Christ,  in  whom  ^e  infinite  reason  or  Word  under  two  different  aspects.  This  view  of 
cf  God  was  made  flesh ;  so  that  while  no  man  Ood  and  his  relation  to  the  world,  John,  haT- 
hath  seen  God  at  anytime,  the  on<y-begotten  iog  developed  it  in  the  first  thirteen  verses 
Bon  which  is  (now)  in  the  bosom  of  the  of  the  proem  to  his  gospel,  brings  to  bear 
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•n  ttie  gnat  question  before  liixn  by  declor-  17).     Leaving  to  the  reader  the  office  of 

kig  (14),  'the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  following  out  in  detail  the  thoughts  whioh 

dwelt  among  us,  fhU  of  grace  and  truth.'  John  develops  in  the  course  of  his  narra- 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  tive,  we  sul^oin  a  few  references  tending 

fttaWishing  and  illustrating  this  poaition;  to  ahow  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  oiEued  bj 

which  thus  makes  good  the  theme  that  Jesus  this  cTsngelist  is  of  a  mndi  mors  elsTated 

is  not  only  the  Christ,  but  the  Son  of  Ood,  kind  than  what  is  found  in  Mattheir's  gos 

beliK  in  whom  gives  true  U|^t  and  endless  pd.    Compare  John  viiL  40  with  Matt  xix. 

lifSe.    Here,  then,  was  an  argument  which  17 ;  and  in  illustration  of  John's  conception, 

was  free  from  all  ^at  was  Jewish,  partial,  consult  i  1 ;  ii  d4,  20;  x  80;  zlv.  9;  zz.  20. 

and  temporary.     Here  was  a  view  which  Matt  zzvi  88,  m?.,  with  John  sit  27,  28  - 

placed  Jesus  the  Christ  in  immediate  union  Matthew  xzvL  66,  with  John  zviii  15 ;  Matt 

with  the  creative  Mind  of  the  universe.   Ab-  zzvi.  47,  with  John  zvL  88— zviii.  11 ;  Matt 

solute  truth  must  result  firom  absolute  wis-  zzviL  46,  with  John  ziz.  25,  uq. 

dom,  and  absolute  wisdom  is  looked  for  SpeeiiJly  different  from  that  of  the  synop* 

nowhere  but  in  the  absolute  and  all-crea-  tioal  evangeUsts  is  the  tone  of  John's  gospel 

ting   Mind.     John,   standing  on   Hebrew  respecting  the  period  of  aufTexing  end  death 

ground,  raised  Christianity  into  tne  absolute  which  ushered  in  the  resuixection.  Through* 

and  universal  religion.  The  Logos,  which  is  out,  indeed,  we  find  Jesus  in  the  first  a  no- 

Ood,  was  made  flesh  in  its  founder,  who,  ble  but  suffering,  snd  to  some  eztent  de* 

having  come  from  Ood,  had  now  returned  jected  man,  '  the  man  of  sorrows  ;*  in  the 

to  Ood  (ziii.  8),  and  prepared  places  in  his  second,  he  is  from  the  first  the  Son  and 

Fathei's  house  for  all  his  fiuthftil  followers  imsge  of  Ood,  assailed  by,  but  superior  to, 

(ziv.  1 — 3).  all  earthly  powers,  over  which,  so  far  as  they 

The  essential  aim,  then,  of  this  gospel,  is  are  evil,  he  gains  sn  easy  conquest,  and  on 

the  manifestation  of  the  gloiy  of  Jesus  (ii.  which,  so  far  as  they  are  one  with  Ood  and 

11)  as  displayed  in  his  establishing  a  reli-  himself,  he  confers  endless  blessings.   £ven 

gion  which,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  universal  the  hour  of  his  darkness  and  humiliation  is 

in  its  spread,  and  everiasting  in  its  opera-  borne  like  a  conqueror,  for  it  is  emphatically 

tion  and  effects,  should  supersede  Judaism  tiie  period  of  his  glory,  inasmuch  as  it  ezhi- 

and  every  form  and  relict  of  Judaical  usages  bits  and  proves  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and 

and  notions.    This  aim  is  pursued  in  a  re-  his  intimate  union  with  his  heavenly  Father, 

gular  and  systematic  arrangement,  which  The  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  found 

implies  a  longer  duration  of  our  Lord's  min-  in  the  tenor  of  the  observations  now  made 

istiy  than  is  of  necessity  involved   m  tke  (see  Oobpils).    John  had  an  argument  to 

synoptical  ^ovpels.    See  Jbsus  Chbist.  conduct  very  diiliprent  from  that  which  is 

The  subject-matter  may  be  ranged  under  maintained  by  the  other  evangelists.  Their 
two  heads:  water  and  bread.  The  first,  as  view  had  been  given.  His  followed.  Both 
a  purifying  element,  is  introduced  by  the  they  snd  he  wrote  with  specific  objects,  and 
baptism  of  John,  ezemplifled  in  the  water-  of  course  wrote  so  as  to  secure  their  purpose, 
jugs  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  (iL),  mentioned  In  such  a  case  differences  were  unavoidable 
as  essential  in  the  new  birth  (iii  5),  pre-  anddie  natural  consequence  of  circumstances, 
sented  in  the  *  much  water '  found  at  £uon  But  for  the  causes  of  these  diversities  we 
(iii.  23),  in  the  well  of  Sychsr  (iv.  5,  w^.),  should  probably  have  had  only  one  gospcL 
where  Jesus  himself  gives  to  it  an  allege-  The  afliuenceof  our  means  of  Imowing  Jesus 
rical  and  typical  import,  and  lastly  at  Uie  arises  from  diversities  in  the  churdb,  and 
Pool  of  Bethesda  (v.  2,  uq.),  at  which  our  from  various  wants  of  the  age  in  which  the 
Lord  manifested  his  glory  in  the  cure  of  the  gospel  was  published ;  and  similar  varieties 
impotent  man.  The  second  leading  idea,  in  men's  minds  and  feelings  make  the  ez- 
that  of  bread,  is  illustrated  in  its  spiritual  istence  of  several  gospels  still  desirable, 
import  and  application  in  the  feeding  of  the  Unity  in  diversity  here,  as  in  all  other  de- 
five  thousand  (vL  5, 109.;  see  26,  27),  in  the  partments  of  the  universe,  is  Ood's  plan  for 
ezhibition  of  the  true  manna  or  heavenly  the  fhrtherance  of  human  good, 
food  (vL  31),  which  is  Jesus  himself  consi-  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  John  has 
dered  in  his  doctrine  and  spirimal  influence  ezhibited  his  argument,  was  no  doubt  in  part 
{B6,  fey.),  and  in  the  last  rapper  (ziii.).  determmed  by  his  own  chsracter,  which* 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  thus  presented  as  being  speculative,  transcendental,  idealistic^ 
a  type  of  the  substantial  nutriment  afforded  devout,  and  loving,  carried  his  thoughts  to 
to  the  soul  by  the  great  householder.  In  the  summits  of  the  imiverse  and  into  the 
union  with  water,  it  is  intended  to  ezhibit  essence  of  things;  leading  him  to  scrutinise 
the  sufllcieney  of  &e  gospel  for  sll  the  pur-  with  reverence  ti^e  depths  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
poses  of  spiritual  life,  in  opposition  to  '  the  to  trace  out  its  conneetion  with  matter  and 
beggarly  elements'  (Oal.  J  v.  0)  of  the  Jewish  human  intelligence,  and  so  to  draw  a  Udt 
law  and  a  Jndaizing  Christianity;  for  those  parallel  between  the  old  creation  recorded 
elements  are  only  '  a  shadow  of  thingB  to  by  Moses,  and  the  new  creation  effected  by 
come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ'  (Col.  ii.  Christ     A  writer  having   these  qualiUes 
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oonld  do  no  other  than  prodaee  a  portrait 
of  Jemu  very  different  from  that  drawn  by 
*  Matthew  the  publican.'  Tet,  though  differ- 
ent, the  four  portraits  found  in  the  erange- 
lists  have  enough  in  eommon  to  assure  us 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  same  divine 
original;  and  they  have  also  so  much  that  is 
truly  human  and  truly  divine  as  to  wanant 
the  conviction  that  it  was  a  reality  from 
which  the  artists  severally  drew ;  and  such  a 
reality,  so  great  and  sublime,  as  tiiey  of  them- 
selves could  not  even  have  conceived,  much 
less  portrayed. 

JOHN,  THE  FIBST  EPISTLE  GENE- 
RAL OF,  was  universally  received  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  work  of  the  apostle 
whose  name  it  bears.  This  outward  testi- 
mony is  in  frdl  accordance  with  clear  indi- 
cations contained  in  the  letter  itself.  The 
opening  words  suifloe  to  show  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  one  who  had  had  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  personage  of  whom 
it  chiefly  speaks.  Cump.  iv.  14.  Indeed,  the 
epistle  so  much  resembles  the  gospel  in  lan- 
guage, phraseology,  forms  of  expression  and 
ideas,  that  the  two  obviously  had  one  author. 
The  apostle  John  is  a  peculiar  writer.  His 
thoughts  and  his  forms  of  utterance  have  no 
parallel  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  find 
here  a  trustworthy  ground  of  assurance  that 
the  epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
gospel.  So  extensive  and  minute  is  the  ac- 
cordance between  the  two,  that  we  can  only 
make  a  few  references,  leaving  the  verifi- 
cation of  our  position,  in  the  main,  to  the 
reader^s  own  industry.  Compare  '  little  chil- 
dren,' used  affectionately  in  ziii.  33,  with 
I  John  il.  1, 12,  28 ;  '  lay  down  life,'  z.  15, 
17,  with  1  John  iii.  16 ;  <  the  world,'  i.  9, 10, 
29,  frequently  with  1  John  ii.  10 — 17;  fre- 
quendy  '  flesh,'  i.  13, 14,  with  1  John  li,  16, 
iv.  2,  3 ; '  the  true  God,'  vii.  28,  zvii.  3,  with 
1  John  V.  20 ;  '  the  Ught,'  L  4,  0,  7—9,  with 
1  John  L  5,  7,  iL  8 ;  '  everlasting  life,'  ill.  10, 
86,  frequenQy  with  1  John  1,  2,  ii.  20,  &o. ; 
<  the  truth,'  v.  33,  with  1  John  i.  6,  8,  &c. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Christians  (L  4, 
0;  ii.  I,  13;  V.  13)  in  part  converted  frx>m 
heathemsm  (v.  21),  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  author  (ii.  13,  19,  21,  24), 
so  as,  apparently,  to  form  with  him  one  com- 
munity or  church.  Uniting  this  with  the 
fact  that  John  lived  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  from  about  70  to  100  A.D.,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  mainly  at  Ephesus,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  designed  for 
the  Christians  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
who  had  eiyoyed  the  benefit  of  the  apos- 
tle's personal  ministry.  From  its  aiming  at 
a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  was  afforded 
Oy  any  one  church,  it  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  epithet  of  General  or  Catholic,  a  word 
which  is  sometimes  misused  as  signifying 
canonical.  The  tone  of  mature  and  mellow 
Christian  love  with  which  it  is  leavened, 
refers  the  epistle  to  a  late  period  of  the 


anthoi's  life.  From  iL  13,  however,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  written  while  yet  there 
lived  those  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
Jesus  from  the  beginning. 

The  general  aim  of  the  letter  is  declared, 
in  V.  13,  to  be,  to  instruct  and  confirm  be- 
lievers in  the  true  doctrine  touching  the  Son 
of  God,  so  that  they  might  obtain  eternal 
life.  Hence  it  appears  fiiat  the  occasion 
was  twofold — ^the  existence  of  error,  and  a 
shortcoming  in  Christian  perfection.  The 
peculiar  emphasis  with  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning,  the  writer  insists  on  his  own  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Saviour,  points  to 
speculation  as  the  source  of  the  errors  he 
would  correct  The  phraseology,  too,  here 
used  shows  that  he  had  to  combat  visionaiy 
notions.  Jesus  while  on  earth  was  a  real 
man — an  object  heard,  seen,  contemplated, 
and  handled;  and  not  one  of  the  fancied 
sons,  or  seeming  men,  of  the  current  philo- 
sophy (iv.  0),  which  in  denying  that  Jesus 
was  in  truth  a  man,  was  antichrist  (iL  22 ; 
iv.  2),  a  seducer  (ii.  26 ;  ill.  7),  and  a  liar 
(IL  4).  In  opposition  to  whom,  John  states 
the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel  (i.  1 — 0 ;  iv. 
h  ''fOf  i^u^K  evidence  to  show  that  Jesus, 
as  the  Christ,  received  testimony  no  less  pal- 
pable than  high  and  convincing  (v.  6 — 10). 
The  false  teachers,  however,  maintained  their 
cause  against  the  apostle  (iv.  1 — 3),  specially 
alleging  that  his  views  were  novel  (ii.  7); 
and  when  they  could  not  prevail,  they  left 
the  church  (ii.  19).  On  which  John  declares 
that  his  doctrine  reached  back  to  the  earliest 
periods  (L  1 ;  ii.  7, 13, 14,  24;  iii.  11),  but 
yet  had  a  new  aspect,  so  that '  the  true  light 
now  shineth'  (ii.  8);  since  the  Logos,  tlie 
exhibition  of  which  in  relation  to  Christi- 
anity constituted  the  great  peculiarity  of  his 
doctrine,  was  only  a  revival  and  application 
to  the  gospel  of  truth  which  was  as  old  as 
the  creation  in  which  it  was  first  displayed. 

<  The  Second  EpUtle  of  John '  was  written 
by  one  who  styles  himself  '  the  Elder,'  to  a 
single  individual,  whom  the  autlior  terms 
*  the  elect  lady,'  or  *  the  noble  Kuria'  (13). 
Kuria,  it  appears,  had  children,  some  of 
whom  were  walking  in  the  truth  (i.  4),  and 
a  sister,  also  having  children  ( 13  ),  with  or  near 
whom  probably  Kuria's  children  were,  and 
from  whose  place  of  abode  the  author  seems 
to  write.  This  brief  epistle  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  private  communication,  its 
object  apparently  being,  to  give  Kuria  infor- 
mation respecting  her  own  diildren.  What 
it  has  of  a  doctrinal  character  may  have  been 
incidental.  The  tone  of  thought  and  forms 
of  expression  in  general  resemble  those  of 
the  apostle  John ;  but  the  sentiment  found  in 
V.  10  is  too  harsh  to  have  proceeded  from 
him  when  advanced  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  the  term  'mercy'  in  the  salutation  (3) 
is  not  in  John's  manner. 

Irenfl»us,  early  in  the  second  centnzy,  is 
thonght  to  cite  from  this  epistle  as  being  the 
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prodaotion  of  John  the  apostle.    Bat  it  was  tlio  se? eu  charohes,  typified  by  the  seren 

aot  receiTed  into  the  Syriae  canon,  and  En-  candlesticks  (L).    Then  ensnea  a  letter  dio- 

aebius  places  it  among  the  AntQegomena,  or  tated  to  the  church  of  Ephesos,  in  whid^ 

hooka  which  some  ngected.   That  itwaa  com-  with  commendation  of  its  endurance,  special 

posed  near  the  termination  of  the  first  oen-  mention  is  made  of  its  having  detected  some 

tniy,  or  the  commencement  of  the  second,  who  falsely  claimed  to  be  apostles,  and  *  hated 

appears  evident  fix>m  the  errors  to  which  it  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes.'    Blame  is, 

makes  reference     It  is  equally  clear  that  it  however,  pronounced  in  consequence  of  its 

came  either  from  John  or  one  like-minded  having  left  its  'first  love*  (iL  1 — 7).  Acom- 

with  himselt  Mow,  there  was  another  John,  munication  is  then.ei^oined  to  the  church 

distinguished  as  '  the  Elder,'  or  '  Presbyter,'  in  Smyrna,  who,  while  beset  by  the  syna- 

the  very  title  prefixed  to  these  few  verses,  who  gogue  of  Satan,  that  say  they  are  Jews  and 

resided  at  Ephesns  near  the  end  of  the  first  are  not,  are  encouraged  to  be  faithftil  unto 

oentory.    If  we  may  safely  follow  Papias,  a  death.     At  the  termination  of  this  letter, 

eontemporsiy  or  successor  of  the  apostles,  as  mention  is  made  of  the  second  death  as  that 

given  in  Eusebius  (iii.  89),  in  considering  from  which  true  believers  should  be  exempt 

Presbyter  Johsnnes  as  a  disciple  of  our  Lord,  (8—  II).     Next  comes  sn  epistle  to  the 

then  die  statement  of  Irenaens  is  consistent  church  in  Pergamos,  who  are  represented  as 

with  the  idea  that  this '  Elder,'  or '  Presbyter,'  dwelling  where  is  Satan's  seat,  unmoved  by 

was  the  author  of  the  epistle,  since  IrensBus  persecution  and  the  martyrdom  of  Antipas. 

does  not  use  the  term  *  apostle,'  but '  disciple  Yet  they  are  reproved  for  eating  things  sacri- 

of  the  Lord/    And  if  the  letter  was  known  ficed  unto  idols,  end  committing  fornication, 

to  have  proceeded  from  Johannes  Presbyter,  according  to  their  former  Pagan  customs,  but 

and  not  John  the  apostle,  this  su£Bciently  contraiy  to  the  decree  of  the  apostolic  synod 

accounts  for  its  not  being  at  first  considered  (Acts  xv.  29).  They  were  also  infected  with  the 

as  of  apostolic  or  canonical  authority.  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes  (II — 17).    The 

What  has  here  been  observed  respecting  ohiirch  in  Thyatira  next  oomes  on  the  scene, 

the  authorship  of  the  Second,  may  in  the  whose  works  and  improvement  are  lauded, 

main  be  applied  to  the  same  point  in  regard  but  seven  admonition  is  administered  in 

to  '  the  Third  Epistle  of  John.'  consequence  of  some  idolatrous  tendencies 

If  ftom  these  general  ikcts  we  attempt  to  (17—29).  The  church  in  Sardis  is  then  se- 

deduce  the  exact  place  where,  and  the  exact  verely  amnonislied  as  merely  having  a  name 

time  when,  the  letter  was  written,  we  may  to  live,  yet  in  it  are  a  few  who  have  not  de- 

easily  be  led  to  erroneous  conclusions,  or  filed  their  garments  (iii.  I — 6).     Praise  is 

indulge  in  conjectures.  It  is  therefore  better  now  bestowed  on  the  diurch  in  Philadelphia, 

to  leave  our  information  in  the  state  in  whidi  who  did  well  in  the  midst  of  temptation  aria- 

we  find  it  left  by  Divine  Providence.  ing  firom  the  synagogue  of  Satan.    In  the 

JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  THE  BEVELA-  immediate  prospect  of  the  advent  of  Christ, 

TION  OF,  belongs  in  substance  to  the  class  its  members  are  exhorted  to  persevere,  on 

of  prophetical  books,  having  for  its  founda-  the  promise  that  those  who  did  should  have 

tion  the  predictions  of  Jesus  found  in  Matt,  written  on  them  the  name  of  the  city  of  God, 

zxiv.  XXV.,  and  being  closely  connected  with  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out 

the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  espe-  of  heaven  from  God  (7 — 18).  Finally,  a  re- 

cially  those  of  a  later  period,  as  is  seen  in  the  bnke  is  administered  to  the  Laodiceans  be- 

prevalence  of  symbolical  language.  The  fol-  cause  they  were  neither  cold  nor  hot  (14 — 1 8 ). 

lowing  is  sn  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  Then  follows  a  conclusion  to  this  the  first  great 

Apocidypse.  division  (i. — ^iii.)  of  the  book.  The  conclusion 

After  a  brief  introduction  declaring  the  contains  wanting,  encouragement,  and  invita- 
circumstances  under  which  the  Bevelation  tion.  The  second  act  (iv. — -xL)  in  this  sub- 
was  made,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  what  lime  drama  carries  the  seer  and  his  reader  into 
he  saw  and  heard.  Being  in  the  spirit  on  heaven,  where  the  former  in  a  vision  (*in  the 
the  Lord's-day  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  he  spirit,' iv.  2)  beholds  a  throne,  and  one  that  sat 
heard  a  great  voice  commanding  him,  in  the  on  the  throne,  around  which  wero  twenty  el- 
name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  to  write  a  book  ders  sitting,  clothed  in  white,  and  seven  lamps 
to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  He  of  fire,  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  a  sea  of  glass 
tnined  to  see  the  speaker,  and  beheld  seven  also,  four  beasts  full  of  eyes  before  and  be- 
golden  candlesticks,  in  ite  midst  of  which  hind,  having  each  six  wings,  which  sing  the 
was  one  like  the  Son  of  Man,  or  Mesaiah,  praise  of  God  continually,  and  are  accom- 
having  in  lus  right  hand  seven  stars,  and  panied  in  this  worship  by  the  elders  (iv.). 
out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  In  the  right  hand  of  the  occupant  of  the 
sword,  who,  declaring  himself  to  be  him  &at  throne  is  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  to 
'  liveth  and  was  dead,'  and  as  having  *  the  keys  break  which  none  is  found  save  the  Lion  of 
of  hell  and  of  death,'  bade  him  write  what  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  appears  as  a  Lamb 
he  had  seen,  as  things  which  would  shortly  that  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and 
take  place;  at  the  same  time  expounding  seven  eyes.  On  taking  the  book  he  is  hailed 
the  seven  stars  as  the  (guardian)  angels  of  with  a  universal  Jubilee  of  praise  Tv.).  When 
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die  Lamb  h«s  broken  one  of  the  seals,  a  and  taken  to  heayen.  At  last  the  ■etm^ 
white  horse  appears  with  a  rider,  having  in  angel  eonnds,  when  Toices  in  heayen  deolan 
hU  hand  a  bow,  who  reoeiyes  a  crown,  and  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  beoome 
goea  forth  oonqnertng  and  to  oonqaer.  The  the  kingdoms  of  Christ  With  a  snblime 
aeeond  seal  is  opened,  when  there  is  seen  a  halleltgah  this  second  act  is  brought  to  a 
red  horse,  whose  rider,  zeeeiying  a  sword,  is  termination  (xL).  Immediately,  Uiere  i^ 
empowered  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  pears  a  great  wonder  in  heayen — a  woman 
The  opening  of  the  third  seal  displays  a  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
blaek  horse,  whose  rider  has  a  pair  of  ba-  her  fiset,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
lances  in  his  hand.  A  yoioe  declares,  *  a  twelve  stars,  who  travails  in  birth.  Another 
measoze  of  wheat  for  a  penny/  On  the  wonder  appears — a  great  red  dragon,  having 
fourth  seal's  being  broken,  Death  comes  seven  beads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns 
forth  followed  by  Hell,  and  he  receives  power  on  his  heads,  stands  to  devour  the  woman's 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth  to  kill  with  child.  She  brings  forth  a  child  who  is  to 
sword,  Sbo.  The  fifUi  seal  is  opened,  and  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  flees 
the  prophet  beholds  the  souls  of  them  that  into  the  wildemess.  War  in  heaven  ensues, 
were  slain  tax  Uieir  testiinony,  who  received  Michael  casts  out  the  dragon,  the  great  de- 
white  robes,  and  are  bid  to  wait  for  (heir  ceiver.  This  conquest  caUs  fortfi  jubilant 
fellow-martyzs.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  rcrjoicings.  The  dxagon,  however,  being  thus 
seal, '  lo,  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  when  cast  to  eardi,  persecutes  the  woman,  who 
the  sun  beeame  black,  and  the  stars  of  hea-  receives  wings  to  fly  withal  into  the  wflder- 
▼en  fell  to  the  earth.'  After  this,  four  angels  ness  (zii.).  Another  change  of  scene  ezhi- 
take  their  stations  on  the  four  comers  of  the  bits  a  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  hiving  on 
earth,  holding  the  winds  and  having  power  his  seven  heads  the  name  of  blasphbiiy,  who 
to  hiurt,  who  are  commanded  not  to  hurt  tUl  receives  his  power  from  the  dragon,  both  of 
the  servants  of  Qod  are  sealed  in  their  fore-  which  are  worshipped.  This  beast  maketi 
heads.  There  are  then  sealed  12,000  in  each  war  with  the  saints.  Another  beast  appears, 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  after  which  an  having  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  who  deceives 
anthem  is  sung  to  Ood  and  the  Lamb  by  an  by  means  of  miracles,  and  causes  all  to  re- 
innumerable  multitude,  dad  in  white,  and  hav-  ceive  on  their  foreheads  his  mark.  His  num- 
ing  palms  in  their  hands,  who  are  Uiey  which  ber  is  666  (ziiL).  The  prophet's  eye  now 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  now  turns  to  Mount  Zion,  where  stands  a  Lamb 
serve  Ood  day  and  night  in  his  temple  (viL).  with  144,000,  having  his  Fathei^s  name 
Finally,  the  seventh  seal  is  broken,  when,  written  on  their  foreheads ;  when  a  new  song 
after  silence  for  half  an  hour,  seven  angels  arises  from  these,  the  first-fruits,  unto  God. 
stand  before  Ood  with  seven  trumpets,  snd  Another  sngel  is  then  seen  flying  in  the 
another  angel,  who  with  a  golden  censer  of-  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gos- 
ftn  the  prayers  of  saints.  Having  cast  his  pel  to  preach  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oenser,  with  fire  of  the  altar,  on  the  earth,  earth.  He  declares  that  the  hour  of  God's 
there  are  voices,  and  tfannderings,  and  light-  judgment  is  come,  and  Babylon  is  fallen.  A 
nings,  and  an  earthquske ;  when  each  of  the  third  angel  follows,  proclaiming  wrath  to  the 
seven  angels  sounding  in  turn,  seven  por-  servants  of  the  beast,  and  bliss  to  the  dead 
tents  follow,  which  grievously  afflict  the  earth  who  die  in  tlie  Lord.  The  Son  of  Man  also 
(viiL),  chiefly  idolaters  (iz.,  especially  4,  20,  is  seen,  having  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle, 
21).  At  last,  the  seventh  angel  comes  down  with  which  the  earth  is  reaped  (xiv.).  Here- 
from heaven,  having  in  his  hsnd  a  little  book,  upon  another  sign  in  heaven — seven  angels 
who  swears  that  time  (or  delay)  shall  be  no  having  the  seven  last  plagues.  Then  appear 
longer.  The  scene  having  thus  changed  to  those  who  have  gotten  the  victory  over  the 
earUi,  the  seer,  after  the  manner  of  the  an-  beast,  standing  on  a  sea  ofglass,  and  hymning 
cient  prophets  (Esekiel  iii.  1),  on  being  so  to  their  harps  the  high  praises  of  Ood.  The 
commended,  eats  the  little  book,  to  prepare  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  in 
him  to  prophesy  before  many  peoples  (z.).  heaven  is  opened,  and  the  seven  angels  come 
He  then  receives  a  rod  wherewith  to  measure  out  with  their  plagues,  till  the  fulfilment  of 
the  temple  of  Ood  (comp.  Esek.  xl.  uq.);  which  no  one  can  enter  the  temple  (xv.). 
but  the  outer  court  is  not  to  be  included.  These  plagues,  as  seven  vials,  are  poured 
'  for  it  is  given  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  holy  out  on  the  earth,  causing  terrific  woes,  espe- 
city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two  cially  to  great  Babylon  (xvi.),  whose  judg- 
months.'  Two  witoesses  are  to  prophesy  ment,  with  the  description  of  her  character, 
1260  days,  clothed  in  sackdoOi.  When  their  ensues.  The  seven  heads  of  the  beast  are 
testimony  is  finished,  a  beast  ascending  out  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
of  the  bottomless  pit '  shall  make  war  against  teth ;  the  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the 
them  and  kill  them,  and  their  dead  bodies  kings  of  &e  earth  (xvii.).  The  next  scene 
shall  lie  in  the  great  city  which  is  fptrkualty  exhibits  the  fall  of  this  Babylon  in  language 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  most  vivid  and  forcible,  in  which  you  cannot 
Lord  wtu  erueified,*  After  three  days  and  a  mistake  the  model  afforded  by  Isaiah  (xviii.) 
haU^  these  two  witnesses  are  restored  to  life  There  ensues  a  grand  shiral  njoieing,  im 
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iribicb  partake  a  great  mnltitade,  the  four-  its  writer  in  genera]  was  to  encourage  iihe 

and-twenty  elders,  and  the  four  beasts.    The  ehnrches,  specially  those  of  Asia  Iflnor,  in 

burden  of  the  hymn  is,  that  the  marriage  of  which,  fh>m  about  the  last  third  of  the  first 

the  Lamb  is  come  and  the  marriage  supper  century,  lay  the  strength  of  the  Christian 

ready  (oomp.  Matt  zzii.  4,  teq,)»    On  this,  eause,  in  the  pure  wox^ip  of  the  Ood  and 

the  seer  is  on  the  pouit  of  falling  at  the  feet  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  distin- 

of  the  angel  from  whom  he  has  received  the  guished  from  idolatiy  without  and  errors 

tcTelation,  but  is  forbidden,  on  the  ground,  within  their  own  body,  and  their  natural 

'X  am  thy  fellow-senrant;*  adding,  *  the  test!-  consequence,  disobedience,  sin,  and  vice, 

mony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy.'  For  this  great  end  another  had  to  be  sought. 

Thus  terminates  the  third  act  (ziL — ^ziz.  namely,  to  strengthen  those  who  suffered  for 
1 — 10).  The  fourth  and  last  act  opens  with  the  cause  of  Christ  This  aim  is  expressly 
Tkt  Word  of  God  on  a  white  horse,  clothed  declared  in  the  words,  '  the  testimony  of 
in  a  Testurs  dipped  in  blood,  followed  by  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  the  propheey*  (xix.  10) ; 
heavenly  armies  on  white  horses,  clothed '  in  that  is,  the  import  or  bearing  of  these  pro- 
fine  linen,  white  and  dean.'  A  war  ensuesi  phetic  instructions  is  on  the  testimony  bume 
which  ends  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  beast,  to  Jesus  by  his  confessors  and  martyrs, 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  false  pro-  These  aims  are  in  general  sought  by  the  ex* 
phet.  Next  comes  an  angel  down  from  hlbition  of  a  great  judicial  and  penal  pro- 
oemTen,  who  binds  Satan  a  thousand  years,  oedure,  which,  under  the  most  gorgeous  array 
Thrones  are  then  seen,  on  which  sit  the  of  images,  partly  borrowed  from  the  prophets 
souls  of  those  who  have  been  beheaded  for  of  the  Old  Testament,  exhibits  in  heaven, 
the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  they  reign  with  earth,  and  hades,  the  overthrow  of  the  idola- 
Christ  a  thousand  years.  The  rest  of  the  trous,  and  the  triumph  of  the  faithfiil  followers 
dead,  however,  live  not  again  till  the  thou-  of  the  Lamb.  The  exposition  of  these  figures 
sand  years  are  finished.  This  is  the  first  in  full  would  require  a  volume.  Two  cities, 
resurrection.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  are  distinctly  intended;  and  these 
Satan  is  to  go  forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  two,  the  representatives  of  the  power  hostile 
Another  conflict  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  to  Uie  gospel.  First,  Sodom  (wickedness), 
final  defeat  of  the  devil,  the  beast,  and  the  or  Egypt  (bondage),  by  which  old  Jerusalem, 
false  prophet,  who,  being  cast  into  the  Iske  or  Judaism,  is  meant;  second,  Babylon,  or 
of  fiie,  are  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.  Bome.  These  centres  of  antichrist  are  su- 
Then  comes  the  judgment  of  the  dead  before  perseded  by  the  holy  Jerusalem ;  not  the 
Ood,  when  those  who  are  not  found  written  in  nominally  holy  (for  Jerusalem  was  termed 
tibe  book  of  life  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  '  the  holy  atj'  by  the  Jews),  but  truly  so, 
together  with  death  and  hell.  Then  ensue  a  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  bride  of  the  Lamb, 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  pro-  the  city  without  temple,  the  church  which 
phet,  naming  himself  as  '  I,  John,'  sees  the  is  the  tabernacle  of  Ood  and  Christ 
city,  the  holy  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  The  writer  names  himself.  It  is  John 
from  heaven  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  bus-  (John  L  4,  9 ;  xxiL  6).  Such  a  proceeding 
band.  The  tabernacle  of  Ood  is  now  wi&  is  very  unlike  the  author  of  the  gospel,  who 
men;  there  is  no  more  sorrow  or  death,  studiously  remains  anonymous.  As,  how- 
Only  the  wicked  suffer  the  second  death.  ever,thewriter  thought  it  enough  to  describe 
After  a  minute  description  of  the  true  holy  himself  as  <  John,'  he  must  have  been  well 
Jerusalem,  the  book  terminates  with  an  ex-  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote, 
hortation  to  fruth  and  obedience,  on  the  Many  clear  indications  manifest  that  this 
ground  that  its  contents  are  on  the  point  of  John  was  of  Jewish  origin.  Now,  there  were 
being  accomplished  (xix.  11 — ^xxii.  1 — 7).  two  persons  of  this  nsme  well  known  to  the 
The  whole  terminates  with  a  formal  conclu-  seven  chnrehes — John  the  apostle,  and  John 
sion,  in  which,  with  a  partial  return  to  the  the  elder.  Had  the  author  been  the  apostle, 
plain  and  liter^  language  of  prose,  the  writer  he  would  probably,  altar  the  manner  of  Paul, 
makes  to  the  churches  (of  Asia)  an  applica-  have  designated  himself  as  '  the  apostle.'  So 
tion,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  they  far  as  the  title  has  value,  its  evidence  is 
should  worship  Ood,  observe  holiness,  and  against  the  apostolic  origin;  for  'John  the 
keep  from  idolatry,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  cometh  dirine,'  or  theologian,  is  an  inferior  appella- 
quifikly  (xxiL  7 — ^21;  comp.  L  1,  8;  iv.  1).  tion  to  'John  tiie  apostle,'  and  not  likely  to 
This  advent,  as  appears  firom  the  whole  tenor  have  been  given  to  one  to  whom  the  latter  of 
of  the  book,  is  conceived  in  a  Judaical  point  right  belonged.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  indi- 
of  view.  It  is,  in  consequence,  very  diverse  eations  contained  in  the  Apocslypse  itself,  and 
from  that  whi<^h  prevails  in  Uie  gospel  of  compare  the  thoughts,  views,  and  style  of  its 
John,  and  gives  evidence  that  the  Book  of  writer  with  those  which  appear  in  the  known 
Bevelation  was  written  before  the  capture  of  writings  of  the  evsngelist,  we  are  fiDunished 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.    See  the  article  Judob.  with  reason  to  deny  that  the  latter  was  its 

The  eondosion  of  the  wonderful  and  sub-  author.    Some  points  of  agreement  between 

lime  poem  (for  poem  it  is  in  essence,  though  the  two  there  are,  but  not  more  then  can  be 

piosaio  in  form)  shows  that  the  object  of  explained  on  the  ground  of  their  being  aUko 
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seholara  in  the  oommon  Bchool  of  Jesus,  both  were  disciples  of  Jesus.    Had  the  opl- 

Points  of  dlTersity  however  exist,  which,  re-  Dion  of  Jastin  been  that  of  the  church  gene- 

garding  fhndamental  eonceptions,  prove  that  rally,  this  writing  would  hare  met  with  uni- 

he  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epis-  versal  reception,  whereas  it  was  not  admitted 

tie  of  John,  did  not  write  the  Bevelation.  into  the  Syrian  Peschito,  and  other  ancient 

The  evangelist,  for  instance,  contemplates  authorities  either  doubted  or  denied  its  apos- 

the  union  of  all  men  generally  in  the  king-  tolie  authority. 

dom  of  the  Messiah  (z.  16 ;  xi.  52 ;  xiL  33.        TheieeeptkiD  of  the  Apoealypoe  by  Jatm 

1  John  ii«  2)»  hoi  tha  i^oealyptist  only  a  se-  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  suffices  to 

leetfon  of  all  the  tribes  of  earth  (xiiLS;  xvii.  prove  that  it  must  have  been  in  existence 

8 ;  XX.  10),  with  which  are  connected  a  first  before   the  end  of  the  first  century.    Still 

and  a  second  resurrection ;  while  a  different  further  back  within  that  century  is  the  book 

view  is  found  in  the  gospel  (v.  21. 109. )•  carried,  if  we  may  in  this  rely  on  an  alleged 

Entirely  diverse  are  the  respective  views  opinion  of  Papias.  In  the  Bevelation  Itself 
of  the  appearance  of  Christ  which  the  evan-  is  found  evidence  which  fixes  the  point  at 
gelist  represents  in  its  idealised,  and  the  which  it  was  written,  before  the  destruction 
writer  of  the  Bevelation  in  its  Jewish  and  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70),  and  at  the  end  of 
sensuous  form.  Especially  to  be  noticed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  (A.D.  67). 
the  latter,  as  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  The  agreement  of  these  two  independent  in- 
John's  Gospel,  is  theretributory  and  revenge-  dications  of  time  affords  a  strong  reason  for 
ful  tone  that  prevails.  In  the  Gospel,  what  fixing  the  composition  of  the  book  a  short 
is  universal  in  tone  and  bearing  preponde-  time  before  the  year  seventy.  But  are  the 
rates  over  what  is  Jewish.  In  the  Apoca-  indications  clear  ?  Jerusalem  is  represented 
lypse,  what  is  Jewidi  preponderates  over  as  still  standing  (xL  1,  8),  but  about  to  be 
what  is  universal.  In  the  first,  the  Jew  is  trodden  under  foot  (2),  afillcted  and  punished 
sunk  in  the  man.  In  the  second,  the  man  (13).  The  tenor  of  the  book  shews  it  was 
is  sunk  in  the  Jew.  The  Apocalypse  goes  in  written  during  a  period  of  persecution.  Sach 
spirit  little  beyond  the  prophets  of  whose  a  period  was  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
writings  it  makes  most  ample  use.  The  Nero,  who  in  the  year  64  of  our  era  gave 
Gospel  surpasses  every  sacred  writing  in  expression  to  his  own  cruelty  and  the  pre- 
comprehensiveness,  and  is  the  great  charter-  Talent  hate  against  the  Christians  by  a  bloody 
book  of  human  kind.  These  and  other  di-  persecution,  which  extended  itself  firomBome 
vcrsities  are  so  clear,  and  relate  to  matters  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  On  every  side, 
so  essential,  that  if  they  suffice  not  to  indi-  alarm,  trouble,  tears,  and  death  prevailed  in 
cate  two  separate  writers,  we  have  no  grounds  the  churches  of  Christ  Already  may  Nero 
for  confiding  in  internal  marks  of  author-  have  been  regarded  as  the  expected  anti- 
ship,  and  must  resign  the  hope  of  establish-  christ;  for  from  Suetonius  (40)  we  learn 
ing  from  its  contents  the  authenticity  of  any  that  he  had  received  from  magicians  a  pro- 
ancient  writing.  mise  that,  after  having  lost  the  throne  of 

We  thus  seem  thrown  on  presbyter  John,who  Bome,  he  should  possess  the  empire  of  the 

was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  bishop  of  Ephe-  East,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  centre.    In  the 

-sus  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  John,  having  midst  uf  his  crimes  Nero  suddenly  disap- 

repaired  to  that  city,  probably,  before   the  peared.    Hence  arose  doubts  of  his  death, 

apostle,  who  appears  not  to  have  left  Jeru-  These  grew  into  positive  opinions.    He  had 

salem  till  its  final  overthrow.    The  terms  retired  into  the  East    Having  assumed  his 

employed  by  the   apocalyptist  ta  describe  power,  he  would  return  and  punish  his  ene- 

himself,  <  your  brother  and  companion  in  mies  (Tacit  Hist  iL  8;  Dio.  Cass.  Ixiv.  9; 

tribulation,'  apply  with  greater  propriety  to  Sueton.  Nero,  07).   This  general  impression, 

the  presbyter  than  the  apostle.  Another  par-  of  which  deceivers  availed  themselves  iu 

tioular  respecting  himself  given  by  the  author  order  to  forward  their  pretensions,  and  which 

is,  that  ha  *  was  iu  the  isle  that  is  called  Pat-  added  greatly  to  the  concision  of  the  times, 

mos '  (i.  9).    But  this  aids  us  not  in  deter-  took  in  the  Christian  church,  then  strongly 

mining  the  authorship  of  the  piece.    Nor  agitated  and  deeply  grieved  by  the  persecu- 

do  we  know  what  the  occasion  was  which  tion  just  endured  under  the  cruel  monster 

carried  the  writer  thither.    Most  authorities,  who  when  dead  continued  to  disturb  and 

as  well  those  of  ancient  as  those  of  mo-  affright  the  world,  a  form  which  was  of  ne- 

dem  days,  have  assumed  that  John  was  cessity  shaped  in  part  by  its  predominant 

banished  to  the  island.    The  notion  borrows  feelings.    Nero  was  accordingly  represented 

some,  thoagh  small,  support  from  the  words,  as  having  retired  beyond  the   Euphrates, 

'  for  Uie  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  whence  he,  the  great  antichrist,  would  shortly 

of  Jesus  Christ'  (9).  come.    The  expectation  was  so  intense  and 

The  earliest  clear  external  testimony  we  widely  spread,  that  it  prolonged  itself  for 

possess,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  makes  John  many  years. 

the  apostle  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.         In  this  troubled  state  of  mind,  both  in 

This  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  the  world  and  the  church,   appeared   the 

tiiat  both  persons  were  named  John,  and  Apocalypse,  which  in  its  general  tone  of  high 
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exeitameiit  ond  Tiolent  agitation  bean  traees 
of  its  origin.  Borne,  as  the  centre  of  heathen- 
ism, appears  in  this  writing  as  a  beast  having 
seTen  heads — ^the  seven  Boman  emperors 
who  were  to  role  before  antichrist  came. 
Of  these  heads  Nero  is  marked  oat  as 
wounded  to  death,  but  healed;  to  whom 
Satan  gave  great  power  (xiii.  1 — 8).  The 
returning  emperor  Nero,  whom  some  thought 
dead,  is  the  beast  who  '  was  and  is  not,  and 
jet  is'  (zviL  8),  and  shall  ascend  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit  (xviL  8).  The  water  of 
the  Euphrates  is  dried  up  (xvi.  12),  in  order 
to  make  a  way  for  him  who,  with  his  ten 
kings  of  the  East  (satraps,  the  *  ten  horns,* 
xiii.  1),  shall  capture  and  bum  Babylon 
(Borne),  'that  great  city'  (xvii.  10—18), 
'  the  woman  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,' 
upon  whose  forehead  was  a  name  written, 
Mjfstery  (xiiL  1 — 0),  and  who  was  '  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  Uie  martyrs  of  Jesus'  (6 ; 
eomp.  vi.  0).  A  right  understanding  of  the 
passage  in  xvii.  10,  11,  will  confirm  the 
view  now  given.  The  words  run  thus: 
'There  are  seven  kings  (of  Bome);  five 
are  fallen,  and  one  is ;  the  other  is  not  yet 
come.  And  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not  is 
the  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven.'  The  en- 
suing sketch  presents  a  comment  on  these 
words. 


a 
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1.  AngustuB 
S.  Tiberias 
8.  Califnla 

4.  Claudius 

5.  Nero 

C  Galba  (A.D.  68).  one  is 
7.  Otho  ( A.D  69),  the  other  not  yet  oome' 
a.  Nero,  retttxned,  snd  Is  of  the  seven, 
namely  the  fifth. 
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From  these  statements  we  are  able  to  fix 
Che  exact  date  for  the  composition  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  sixth  (A.D.  68)  and  the  sefenth 
(A.  D.  60)  emperor  of  Bome. 

From  the  book  itself  we  have,  with  the 
aid  of  history,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  those 
things  which  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  know. 
The  course  pursued  is  the  only  one  that  can 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  For  the  most 
part,  the  Apocalypse  has  been  grievously 
misused.  Every  new  expositor  has  arbi- 
trarily set  up  his  own  theoiy,  and  then  sought 
to  bend  the  facts  so  as  to  make  them  aflbrd 
the  desired  support  In  order  to  expound 
the  prophecy,  theologians  have  turned  pro- 
phets ;  and  instead  of  confining  themselves, 
as  the  book  directs,  to  the  earliest  ages,  have 
found  its  events  in  each  successive  epoch 
down  to  the  present  day.  Were  it  possible 
for  fimaticism  to  perish  while  passion  and 
ignorance  survive,  the  conflicting  theories 
£at  have  been  advanced  would  by  this  time 
have  shown  that  all  are  equally  false  and 
misupported  which  relate  to  any  period  or 
person  not  to  be  found  in  the  early  days 
within  which  the  scope  of  the  work  is  ex- 
pftasly  restricted. 


Bleek  (Beitraga  sur  Evang,  Kritik,  1846), 
among  other  excellent  observations  on  our 
subjeot,  has  the  following:  'I  am  convinced 
that  though  both  writings  (the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  Apocalypse)  have  much  that  is 
kindred  one  with  another  in  their  manner 
of  thought  and  even  language,  yet  are  they 
too  dissimilar  in  their  entire  character  to  be 
the  work  of  one  author,  even  if  composed  at 
different  times,  and  specially  as  the  work  of 
one  and  the  same  apostle.  If  both  are  the 
productions  of  native  and  Palestinian  Jews, 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  displays  an 
altogether  different  tone  of  thought  from 
that  of  the  evangelist,  and  a  proneness  to 
Babbinioal  and  Cabbalistic  learning  from 
which  the  evangelist  is  far  removed,  and 
which,  as  spears  fh>m  Acts  It.  18,  the 
apostle  John  was  by  no  means  likely  to 
possess.'  The  same  learned  and  judicious 
divine  gives  the  result  of  a  carefhl  investi- 
gation in  these  words:  <  The  Apocalypse  does 
not  prove  itself  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle 
John ;  much  rather  do  its  allusions  regard- 
ing the  seer  and  its  author  make  it  probable 
that  he  was  a  different  person,  bearing  the 
name  of  John,  but  not  belonging  to  the 
number  of  Christ^s  immediate  disciples;  that 
for  the  most  part  and  pretty  early,  at  least 
from  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
church  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John — a 
fact  which  is  explained  naturally  if  the  book 
eame  not  fh>m  the  apostle,  but  presbyter 
John.' 

JOKTAN,  son  of  Eber  and  descendant  of 
Shem  (Oen.  x.  25),  was  the  forefather  of 
several  Arab  tribes  situated  in  the  south- 
west of  Arabia,  and  called  by  the  modem 
Arabians  JoktanidfB,  who  were  accounted  of 
pure  Arab  blood.  In  the  province  of  Yemen, 
which  is  said  to  comprise  the  country  south 
firom  Mecca  to  the  extremity  of  the  land 
lying  along  the  east  of  the  Bed  sea,  is  a 
Strict  bearing  the  name  of  Kaehtanf  the 
ancient  Joktan,  with  a  city  called  BeUekat- 
Jaktan.  This  district,  in  consequence  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity 
of  the  sea,  was  the  abode  of  a  large  popula- 
tion.   See  AsABiA. 

•  JONAH  (H.  a  dove),  the  son  of  a  certain 
Amittai  (Jonah  i.  1 ),  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  In  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  we  find  a  Jonah 
mentioned  as  a  servant  of  Ood,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  the  prophet,  of  Oath-hepher  (in 
Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  13),  who  announced  a 
victory  to  Jeroboam  IL  (825 — 784  A.G.). 
Of  this  prophet  no  fdrther  information  is 
given ;  nor  do  we  possess  the  oracle  which 
he  delivered  on  the  recorded  occasion, 
though,  since  he  is  spoken  of  as  well  known, 
he  can  hardly  have  faUed  to  utter  other  pro- 
phetic words.  Here  we  have  another  proof 
that  it  is  but  a  portion  of  the  fine  Hebrew  lite- 
rature that  has  been  preserved.  The  loss  is 
as  much  to  be  deplored  as  it  is  iireparable. 
We  are,  however,  hence  taught  by  Providenet 
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Itself  that  the  SoiipUire,  es  it  ezistecl  at  first,  gourd  f    '  Yes,'  is  the  reply.    <  How  mach 

and  as  it  was  designed  for  man's  edacation,  more,  then,*  is  the  rqoinder, '  should  I  spare 

was  not  an  absolute  and  unchangeable  whole,  the  great  city  of  Nineveh  1'    In  the  oonclndlng 

The  absence  of  some  portions  should  make  words  of  the  book  we  find  its  lesson  and  its 

us  more  highly  appreciate  what  remains.  aim.    The  work  was  obviously  designed  in 

There  is  little  positive  evidence  oonnect-  the  main  to  teach  the  Jews  that  God's  meray 

ing  the  person  of  whom  we  have  Just  spoken  was  not  confined  to  tfiem,  but  extended  to 

with  '  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,'  respecting  the  heathen  nations  whom  they  hiUed.    In 

whom  we  find  a  brief  naxrative  among  the  agreement  with  this  purpose,  Qod  is  de* 

minor  prophets ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  scribed  as  the  sovereign  cause  an4  arbiter 

that  the  unknown  author  of  that  account  of  all  things — ^life  and  death,  weal  and  wo^  (L 

may  have  intended  his  statement  to  refer  to  1,  4, 17 ;  ii.  10 ;  iv.  6,  7, 10, 11),  in  the  allot- 

the  Israelite  prophet  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  ment  of  which  he  is  guided  by  infinite  good- 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  ness  (ill.  10 ;  iv.  2, 10, 11).    The  lesson  is 

late  writer  may  have  employed  the  distin*  taught  the  more  strikingly  and  efiectually, 

guished  name  of  the  ancient  Jonah  in  order  inasmuch  as  it  is  exhibited  in  ike  history  of 

to  make  it  the  nucleus  of  a  narrative  whose  an  ancient  prophet,  and  in  relation  to  the 

chief  purpose,  being  didactic,  would,  like  the  great  enemy  and  enslaver  of  the  Israelites, 

parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  kizig  (Judg.  tfie  people  of  Nineveh.    That  prophet  even 

ix.  8,  Mf.),  the  rich  man  end  Lazarus  (Luke  was  not  spared  severe  trial  and  punishment 

xvi  10,  ssffOt  ^^^  ^®  Good  Samaritan  (x.  in  consequence  of  the  indociU^  which  he 

80,  sey.),  assume  an  historical  shape.    And  displayed  to  the  Divine  will,  whether  in  re- 

to  the  fact  that  Jonah  the  prophet  is  the  fbsing  to  visit  Nineveh  because  he  knew 

subject  of  the  narrative,  may  it  have  been  God's  gracious  intentions  (iv.  2),  or  in  ac 

chiefly  owing  that  the  document  was  received  quiescing  in  the  mercy  which  God  shewed 

into  the  Jewish  csnon,  a  result  which  would  to  its  inhabitants  when  they  manifested  true 

be  facilitated  by  the  religious  tone  of  the  repentance  (iv.  1,  4,  9). 
work,  and  the  worthy  ideas  of  God  which  it        This  great  moral  lesson,  the  nature  of 

implies  or  sets  forth.    Other  grounds  for  its  which  t&n  the  date  of  Uie  book  to  a  period 

admission  do  not  make  themselves  promi-  when  the  frosen  bands  of  Jewish  exclusive- 

nent;  for  excepting  Jonah's  prayer  (ii),  the  ness  began  to  give  way  under  the  genial 

piece  is  written  in  prose,  and  is  rather  a  warmth  of  the  approaching  Sun  of  Bighteous- 

brief  history  than  a  prophecy.  ness,  received  lh>m  the  author  an  investment 

That  history  relates  that  Jonsh,  the  eon  eonformable  to  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of 

of  Amittai,  being  directed  by  God  to  go  to-  his  age.    The  miraculous  in  the  narrative, 

wards  the  East,  in  order  to  utter  his  prophetio  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 

warnings  against  Nineveh,  disobeyed,  snd  fled  devout  and  an  occasion  of  profane  jesting 

towards  the  West,  taking  ship  at  Joppa  for  to  the  irreligious,  belongs  to  the  period  in 

the  remote  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  it  took  its  origin;  the  great  truths 

While  thus  flying  from  duty,  he  is  overtaken  around  which  these  miracles  are  thrown,, 

by  a  storm.    The  ship  is  in  periL    A  pro-  remain  a  permanent  possession  for  man. 

pitiating  victim  is  sought  for,  and  the  fii-  Ordiiuay  expositors,  however,  have  strangely 

gitive  Jonah  is  cast  into  the  sea.    A  calm  confounded  the  natnrsl  and  the  supernatural 

ensues.    By  the  express  act  of  Jehovah,  a  in  these  events.    Thus  Coquerel,  in  order, 

great  fish  swsllows  &e  prophet,  who  remains  as  he  supposes,  to  save  the  miracle  involved 

in  its  belly  three  days  and  three  nights  (i.).  in  the  preservation  of  Jonah  by  the  fish. 

There,  however,  he  offers  up  a  prayer  to  God,  declares  that  Jonah  was  in  a  state  of  insen- 

in  consequence  of  which  he  is  '  vomited  out  sibility  during  his  stay  in  its  belly  (oomp. 

upon  the  dryland'  (ii).   A  second  message  Jonah  ii.  1).    Henderson  also,  mOi  others, 

bids  Jonah   execute    the   Divine  mission,  has  taken  pains  to  determine  the  exact  plant 

Jonah  obeys.    The  people  of  Nineveh,  with  intended  by  the  gourd.    The  latter  identifies 

its  monarch,  repent  and  are  forgiven  (iii).  it  with  the  RUinut  Communis  (Linn.)  com- 

This  pardon  offends  Jonsh,  who  even  begs  monly  known  by  the  name  of  Paieia  Christu 

God  to  take  his  life.    Being  reproved  of  God,  ....  *  This  plant,'  he  says  is  indigenous  in 

and  apparently  doubting  that  the  threatened  India,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Africa,  and   the 

overthrow  of  Nineveh  might  still  ensue,  he  East  of  Europe,  snd  on  account  of  its  ain- 

seats  himself  on  the  east  of  it  under  a  booth  gnlar  beauty  is  cultivated  in  gardens.    It  is 

which  he  has  made,  '  in  order  to  see  what  a  biennial,  and  ususlly  grows  to  the  height 

would  become  of  the  city.'    Here  God  causes  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet    The  collective 

to  rise  as  a  shelter  over himagourd(fcikayofi),  shade  of  the  leaves  affords  an   excellent 

which  pleases  Jonah,  but  of  which  in  the  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.    It  u  €j 

morning  he  is  deprived  by  a  worm  prepared  exettdingly  quick  growth  and  has  been  known 

of  God.    Then  a  vehement  east  wind  beats  in  America  to  reach  the  height  even  of  tAtr- 

on  his  head,  so  that  the  prophet  wishes  for  teen  feet  in  leu  than  three  months,*    Tes,  but 

death.    God  interposes  and  asks  Jonah  if  it  Jonah's  kikayon  was  a  sudden  and  imme- 

is  right  that  he  should  'be  angiy  for  the  diate  growth;  an  extraordinary  production. 
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Id  l3ok  Tar  irliidi  unaag  the  onlinary  plants 
of  the  eartli,  ihews  >  striage  coufusion  a( 
iden?.  if  not  K  leaSfncy  lowBriia  tUo  Icnsl 
tenible  procpas  in  cxireme  radoniJiiDi.  Tlie 
wiittt  intendecl  lo  larrlbe  tlie  kikai/tin  lo  tba 
■oIb  oper«lion  of  OoA'a  cilraordiUBry  Hork- 
ing,  wliich,  «  being  eilTBordinary,  eaniiot 
be  broiiglit  into  llio  rnlegoij  of  ordinBrj 
l>«i  and  pcocesaes.  Ttie  worin  no  Use  Ilinit 
(he  gouril,  anil  tlic  gTcat  fish  u  veil,  arc 
cihibiled  m  Hpecinlly  nnd  for  llie  purpose 
'prepeted'  of  God,  They  cannol,  llieretore, 
come  within  lb«  Biiimal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom of  i:ature,  and  their  credibility  mast  ba 
indged  of  as  ttiey  appear  in  tbemaelTes,  and 
in  (heir  relations  to  iLc  high  spiritual  ttiilbi 
which  they  accompioy,  /uid  uoae  but  tboie 
wliu  deny  die  possibiliry  of  miracle  3,  can  main- 
lain  that  it  was  beyouil  tlie  range  of  God'a 
power  to  prepare  these  citraDrdinary  inatru- 
menta  for  insiruciing  his  people. 
.       ■      -  ■  j^^jj,^ 

rated  position  on  llie  eoist  of  the  Mediti 
ranean,  fraiD  (en  to  fifteen  hours  north-west 
uC  Jerusalem,    tlireo   from    Roniah,  in    Ilia 
lefiitory  of  Dun,  iritli  ii  harbonr  celebrated 
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to  bnild  a  furtillcalion  there.  In  later  time* 
Joppo,  for  many  cettturiei,  was  a  bishop's 
see.  This  was  lesloted  by  the  crusaders, 
and  the  town  beaiiliOeil.  At  present  it  coii> 
tains  from  file  to  scren  ihousand  iohabi- 
lauts.  It  lies  iu  a  productive  and  beautiful 
vicinity,  affording  fine  views. 

'The  morning  dawneil  on  a  long  low 
sandy  shore,  terminated  by  a  small  promon- 
lury,  on  wliich  stood  Jaffa  among  its  green 
gardens,  looking  cool,  pleasant  and  weleom- 
ing,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  desert 
and  the  foaming  sea.  Its  harboor  is  n 
miserable  lilUe  enclosure  of  rocks,  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  Mediterranean  waves, 
and  just  enables  one  to  disembark.  The 
[own  is  a  labyrinlh  of  khans,  convents,  nar- 
row lanes,  deserted  ruins,  and  waste  places, 
wilh  a  few  dingy  streets  leading  from  one 
K retched  quarter  to  another. 

>  In  the  eveuiiig  f  went  out  to  enjoy  the 
cool  breeze  upon  the  housetop;  and,  look- 
ing over  the  Bat-roofed  city,  saw  its  varions 
suifices  all  alive,  and  spriiikled  with  gaily- 
dte^sed  Syrians.    The  superior  of  the  con- 


'Kear  here.  Biys,  St.  Jerome,  'I  eaw 
the  remains  of  the  chain  wherewith  Auilro- 
meda  was  boond  to  the  rock,  until  delivered 
by  Perseus  from  the  sea  monster.'  To  Joppa 
Hiram  sent  cedars  of  Lebanon  for  (be  builJ- 
rmpte  (2  Chron.  ii.  10);  heie 
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Cnthui,  but  was  restored.     In 

being  adilieted  to  piracv,  caused  Tespaaiao 
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'  The  (own  looked  much  better  Ibis  mom 
ing;  the  baiaars  and  markets  seemed  full 
of  business,  and  looked  very  gay  with  Syrian 
dilka  and  sliining  arms,  and  a  profusion  of 
Trait,  flowers,  and  legeublcs.  Tie  gateway 
was  filled  wilU  Turkish  soldiers,  and  opened 

bridge,  preseniing  a  very  picluresqiie  appear- 
ance: in  lh>Dt  is  a  handsome  marble  fuau 
tain,  engraved  with  many  Arabic  inacriptious, 
nhich  recommended  the  traveller,  as  be 
quaffed  tiie  alream,  to  bless  the  giver  of  it. 
Au  arcade  of  thickly  eluslering  vines  shaded 
ll.e  enclosure,  round  which  were  recesses 
Ihrougcd  niili  a  gowned  and  bearded  mul 
(imde,  smoking  and  chatting  gravely,  or 
playing  ctiess  as  intently  as  in  Ibat  sublime 
sketch  of  Belxcb's  where  man  gambles  for 
his  soul  to  Salan.  Oroups  of  picturesque 
and  dark  eyed  girls  displayed  the  most  grace- 
ful attitudes  as  (hey  bent  to  All  (heir  water, 
jars,  orbalnncedlhsm  daintily  on  Iheir  veiled 
heads.  A  broad  sandy  path  leads  from  the 
town  llirougb  rich  gardens,  shaded  by  cy- 
presses and  mimosas,  and  hedged  with  gi- 
gnntio  cactus,  to  another  handsome  fonnlaiu, 
and  an  open  apace  sheltered  by  palms,  under 
which  several  parties  of  travellers,  widi  Iheir 
kneeling  camels  and  Uieir  liille  fires,  were 
luxuriously  reating.  After  some  three  inilcs. 
the  road  opened  upou  tlie  wide  plain  of 
Sharon,  sprinkled  with  the  iris,  wild  tulip, 
and  almost  every  floirer,  except  its  rose. 
The  hill  couiilry  of  Jiidca  lay  before  os  in 
•  faint  blue  ridge ;  tlie  plains  of  Aacalon 
extended  on  the  right;  die  high  (ower  cf 
Ramleh  appeared  in  the  distance ;  and  (he 
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Bnrt  erening  we  were  to  rest  at  JemsAlem/— 
Warbnrton. 

JORABf  (H.  tlevated;  A.M.  4601,  A.C. 
687|  v.  896),  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  successor  of  his  bro- 
ther Ahaziah  (2  Kings  L  17;  iii.  1),  was 
somewhat  less  wicked  than  his  parents 
(2,  8).  With  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  he  defeated  a  confederacy  of  the 
Moabites  (4 — 7,  9,  sef.)*  He  put  down  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  was  zealous  in  favour 
of  tlie  image-worship  that  had  been  intro- 
«1uced  by  Jeroboam.  In  Joram*s  time  falls 
the  prophetic  ministry  of  Elisha,  by  whose 
co'Operation  the  king  succeeded  in  making 
a  stand  against  the  Syrians  of  Damascus; 
but  in  a  battle  against  their  ruler  Hazael, 
being  wounded,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
subject  Jehu,  whom  Elisha  had  caused  to 
be  secredy  anointed  king  over  Israel  (2  Kings 
iii.— viii.  24). 

JORDAN  ( H.,  from  a  root  meaning  tojiow), 
the  only  considerable  river  of  Palestine, 
whose  chief  source,  according  to  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Thomson  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  iiL  9, 
p.  184,  sey.),  is  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany, 
which  lies  N.  W.  from  Uasbeiya.  It  boils  up 
from  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pool,  and  even 
in  the  dry  season  forms  a  considerable  stream. 
It  meanders  for  the  first  three  miles  through 
a  narrow  but  very  lovely  and  highly  culti- 
vated valley.  Its  margin  is  protected  and 
adorned  with  the  green  fringe  and  dense 
shade  of  the  sycamore,  butn,  and  willow  trees, 
while  innumerable  fish  sport  in  its  cool  and 
crystal  bosom.  It  then  sinks  rapidly  down 
a  constantly  deepening  gorge  of  dark  basalt 
for  about  six  miles,  where  it  reaches  the 
level  of  a  great  volcanic  plain  extending  to 
the  marsh  above  the  Huleh.  Thus  far  the 
direction  is  unarly  south,  but  it  now  bears 
a  little  westward,  and  in  eight  or  ten  miles 
falls  into  the  marsh  about  midway  between 
the  eastern  snd  western  mountains.  Pursu- 
ing a  southern  direction  through  the  middle 
of  the  marsh  for  about  ten  miles,  it  enters 
the  lake  Huleh  not  far  from  its  N.  W.  comer, 
having  been  immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters 
from  the  great  fountains  of  Banias,  Tell  el- 
Kady,  el-Mellahah,  Derakit  or  Belat,  and  in- 
numerable other  springs.  The  Huleh  may 
be  eight  miles  long,  and  the  river,  after  it 
issues  from  the  lake,  preserves  the  same 
-southerly  course  until  it  falls  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Although  the  channel  immediately 
above  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany  is  during 
most  of  the  year  dry  and  dusty,  yet  in  the 
rainy  season  a  great  volume  of  water  rushes 
down  from  the  heights  of  Jebel  es-Sheikh 
above  Rasheiya,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and  unhes  with  the  water  of  this  fountain. 
The  stream  is  then  so  formidable  as  to  re- 
quire a  good  stone  bridge,  which  is  thrown 
across  it  a  few  rods  below  the  fountain. 

Wliile  the  Hasbany  is  the  main  source 
of  tlie  Jordan,  Banias  (see  Cmbamsa  Pbi- 


X.IPFI)  and  Tell  (see  Dav)  also  oommnai- 
cata  supplies.  These  two  fountains  rise 
near  together.  The  entire  length  of  their 
streams  is  five  or  six  miles.  In  regard  to 
tlie  opinion  of  Joseph  us,  Robinson  tliinks 
that,  in  accordance  with  popular  usage,  the 
historian  limits  the  name  of  Jordan  to  these 
shorter  streams,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
longer  and  larger  Hasbany.  In  thus  giving 
preference  to  the  less  considerable,  the  Jews 
may  have  been  influenced  by  national  pre- 
judice. The  Jordan  was  their  only  river, 
the  national  and  sacred  stream.  They  may 
therefore  have  felt  an  interest  in  making  it 
wholly  their  own,  and  have  thus  chosen  to 
find  its  sources  at  Banias,  within  their  own 
borders,  rather  than  in  the  Hasbany,  which 
came  from  without  their  territory.  Josephas 
thought  that  the  Jordan  had  its  source  at 
Banias,  and  what  he  terms  the  lesser  Jordan, 
at  Tell  el-Kady.  Another  stream  might  put 
in  a  claim,  perhaps,  to  the  supersession 
of  the  Hasbany;  for  the  Hieromaz,  which 
comes  into  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  is  very  much  longer  than  the  former. 
Without,  however,  entering  into  minute  par- 
ticulars, we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  sources 
of  tlie  Jordan  are  found  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  Lebanon  range 

From  the  lake  Huleh  the  Jordan  flows 
through  a  narrow  valley  over  a  rocky  bed, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  three  hours  falls 
into  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Passing  out  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  latter  lake,  the 
river,  inclining  first  to  the  west,  then  to  the 
east,  and  receiving  some  small  tributaries, 
passes  on  till  it  disappears  and  is  lost  in 
the  Dead  sea. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  part  of  the 
larger  valley  of  the  Arabah.  This  long 
fissure  of  Uie  earth  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  Banias,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  ea-Bheikh, 
to  the  Red  sea,  comprising  the  lakes  el- 
Huleh  (Waters  of  Merom),  Tiberias  (sea 
of  Galilee),  the  Jordan,  tlie  Dead  sea 
(Lacns  Asphaltites).  The  northern  half 
is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  during  ita 
course  expands  into  the  two  fresh -water 
lakes  just  mentioned,  and  is  at  length  lost 
in  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  sea ;  this 
latter  occupying  the  middle  point  of  the 
great  valley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two 
extremities.  From  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to 
the  line  of  cliffs  ftome  three  hours  south  of 
the  Dead  sea,  tlie  valley  or  great  chasm 
bears  among  the  Arabs  the  name  el-Ghor; 
above  and  south  of  the  off'set  of  those  cliflk, 
and  so  to  Akabah,  it  is  known  only  as 
Wady  el-Akabali.  Its  breadth  at  Jericho  is 
from  10  to  12  English  miles;  at  Ain  Jiddy 
it  is  rather  more.  From  the  pass  of  NemeU 
to  Ain  el-Weibeh,  in  the  Arabah,  it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  at  Jericho,  while  at  Akabah  it 
is  contracted  to  about  half  that  distance. 
The  waters  of  ttils  valley  lie  much  below 
the  level  of  the  Alediterranean.    There  are 
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two  descents,  one  from  the  noiUi,  the  other 
tnm  the  south,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
longer  and  the  greater.  The  ghor  between 
the  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  sea  is  in 
itself  a  desert,  except  so  far  as  the  Jordan 
and  occasional  fountains  cover  small  portions 
of  it  with  exuberant  fertility.  On  the  south 
of  the  Dead  sea,  where  instead  of  the  Jordan 
we  find  only  during  the  rainy  season  tlie 
torrents  of  el- Jeib,  the  surface  of  the  Arabah 
is  almost  uninterruptedly  a  frightful  desert. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in 
regard  to  the  great  valley  lying  between  the 
Dead  and  tlie  Bed  sea,  is  the  fact,  that  until 
the  present  century  its  existence  remained 
unknown  to  modem  gebgi'aphers.  In  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  knowledge  and  the 
name  of  Arabah  go  back  to  a  high  antiquity. 
The  Hebrew  word  Arabah,  signifying  in 
general  'a  desert  plain*  or  steppe,  is  applied 
with  the  article  {the  Arabah)  as  the  proper 
name  of  the  great  valley  In  question  in  its 
whole  length,  and  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  same  form  in  Arabic,  namely,  el- Arabah 
(in  the  Heb.,l8.  xxxiii.  0.  Jer.  1.  12;  li.  43). 
We  find  the  Hebrew  Arabah  connected  with 
the  Bed  sea  and  Elath  (Dent  i.  1;  ii.  8). 
The  Dead  sea  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  the 
Arabah  (in  the  Heb.,  Josh.  iii.  16).  It  ex- 
tended also  towards  the  north  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  (in  the  Heb.,  Josh.  xii.  3),  and  the 
arboth  (plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  were 
parts  of  it  (Josh.  v.  10.  Deut.  xxxiv.  I,  8). 

The  present  Arabio  name  for  the  Jordan 
is  es-Sberiab,  the  Watering-place,  to  which 
the  epithet  el-Keber,  th§  Great,  is  some* 
tiroes  annexed,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the 
Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  or  Yarmuk,  the  ancient 
Uieromaz,  which  joins  it  from  the  east  about 
two  hours  below  Uie  lake  of  Tiberias. 

According  to  Burckhardt,  the  gbor  at  the 
vfptr  end  runs  in  a  course  from  north  by 
east  to  south  by  west,  and  ia  about  two  hours 
broad.  Opposite  Jericho,  fiobinson  found 
its  general  coarse  to  be  the  same,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  retiring  of  the  mountains 
on  boUi  sides,  its  breadth  is  there  much 
greater,  being  not  less  than  three  and  a  half 
or  four  hours.  The  Jordan  issues  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  near  its  soolb-west  comer, 
where  are  still  traces  of  the  site  and  walls  of 
the  aoeient  Tarichasa.  The  river  at  first 
winds  very  much,  and  flows  for  three  hours 
near  the  western  hills;  tlien  turns  to  the 
eastern,  on  which  side  it  continues  its  conrsa 
for  several  hours  to  the  district  called  Kum 
el-Hemar,  or  '  Ass's  Horn,'  two  hours  below 
Beisan,  or  Bethsan,  where  it  again  retoms 
to  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  Opposite 
Jericho  and  towards  die  Dead  sea,  its  course 
Is  neaiwr  to  the  eastern  mountains,  about 
two -thirds  or  three -fourths  of  the  valley 
lyiog  here  on  its  western  side. 

A  Ibw  hondred  yards  below  the  point 
when  the  Jordan  issuea  £hnn  the  laks  Tibe- 
riasy  is  a  ford  close  by  the  ruins  of  a  Boman 


bridge  of  ten  arches.  About  two  hows  te« 
ther  down  is  another  old  bridge.  Somewhat 
higher  up,  but  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  it 
another  ford.  A  ford  is  found  near  Beisan. 
Indeed,  the  river  is  fordable  in  many  placet 
during  summer,  but  the  few  spots  whevo 
it  may  be  crossed  in  the  rainy  season  ara 
known  only  to  the  Arabs. 

The  surface  of  the  plain  of  Jerioho  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Jordan  is  for  the  Bni  part 
of  the  way  undtUating,  but  it  beeomea  al- 
most a  perfect  level  as  you  advance.  It  ii 
compact  and  hard,  formed  of  gravel,  aandt 
and  clay,  and  susceptible  of  an  easy  resto* 
ration  to  tillage  and  fertility.  It  is  moatily 
bare  of  vegetation.  Many  small  tracts  of 
lower  ground  are  white  wiUi  an  efflorescenca 
of  salt  with  which  the  soil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated. About  a  mile  fiibm  the  river  %• 
meagre  and  scattered  shrubbery  appears. 
Half  a  mile  farther  on  you  descend  to  a 
lower  stage  of  the  plain.  This  is  separated 
from  the  higher  level  by  a  bank  of  marl  or 
clay,  raoning  nearly  pandlel  with  the  Jordan, 
from  SO  to  40  feet  in  height,  generally  preci- 
pitous, but  cut  through  in  many  places  by 
channels.  Near  the  summit  of  this  bank  are 
thin  strata  of  limestone  which  are  seen 
throughout  the  m  ass.  The  plain  along  the  base 
of  this  high  bank  is  covered  with  sand,  but 
the  clay  predominates  towards  the  river,  end 
the  visitor  soon  finds  himself  involved  in  a 
thicket  of  luxurious  shrubs  and  low  tangled 
bushes,  which  meet  across  the  narrow  patli 
and  obstruct  the  way.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant,  crowded 
forest  of  willows,  tamarisks,  oleanders,  and 
cane.  The  highest  of  these  trees  do  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  30  or  40 
fvet,  and  few  of  them  are  above  five  or  six 
inchea  in  diameter.  This  verdant  canopy 
of  foliage,  and  tlie  luxuriant  undergrowth  of 
cane  and  brushwood,  conceal  the  river  from 
view  until  you  nearly  reach  the  watei's  edge. 
Bobinson  (ii.  256)  considers  the  river  tu 
have  here  three  sets  of  banks: — I.  the  upper 
or  outer  ones,  forming  the  first  descent  from 
tlie  level  of  the  great  valley;  II.  the  lower 
or  middle  ones,  enclosing  the  tract  of  vege- 
tation; and  III.  the  actual  banks  of  die 
channel. 

The  lofty  mountains  that  bound  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  are  bare  and  desolate.  That 
upon  the  west  is  more  precipitous,  while  the 
eastern,  rising  by  a  more  gradual  slope, 
attains  to  nearly  double  its  elevation.  Mei- 
ttier  affords  any  important  tributaries  to 
the  river;  and  Olin  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  sea  with  a 
smalltf  volume  of  water  than  it  receives  from 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  loss  firom  ezhalft- 
tion  and  absorption,  in  passing  through  a 
climate  and  soil  adapted  to  make  very  large 
subtractions  from  it,  must,  in  his  opinion^ 
be  equal  to  any  aeeession  it  may  receive 
from  any  inconsiderable  brooka,  and  from 
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fha  oceasioDtl  contribations  of  mountain- 
tORvnts,  always  dry  except  in  the  season  of 
rains.  The  mountains  were  never  wooded 
or  tilled,  and  therefore  were  not  more  adapted 
than  at  present  to  feed  watercourses  or  arrest 
the  passing  clouds.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  believing  tliat  the  supply  of  water 
ftunished  by  the  raius  and  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  tlic  mountains  north  and 
north-east  of  tlie  sea  of  Tiberias,  was  ever 
greatly  more  abundant  than  it  is  at  present 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  preserve  a  tole- 
rably uniform  character.  The  river  flows  in 
a  valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
half  a  mile,  in  breadth,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  ghor ;  in  the  northern 
part,  abont  forty  feet  Th is  lower  valley,  when 
Bnrckhardt  saw  it,  was  covered  with  high 
trees  and  a  luxuriant  verdure,  affbrding  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  sandy  slopes  that 
border  it  on  both  sides.  Further  down,  the 
verdure  occupies  in  some  parts  a  still  lower 
strip  along  the  rivet's  brink. 

The  channel  of  the  river  varies  in  difler- 
ent  places,  being  in  some  wider  and  more 
shallow,  and  in  others  narrower  and  deeper. 
At  the  ford  near  Bethsan,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  Irby  and  Mangles  found  the  breadth 
to  be  140  feet  by  measure ;  the  stream  was 
swift,  and  reached  above  the  bellies  of  the 
horses.  When  Burckhardt  passed  there  in 
July,  it  was  abont  three  feet  deep.  On  the 
return  of  the  former  travellers,  twelve  days 
later  (March  2dth),  they  found  tlie  river  at 
a  lower  ford  extremely  rapid,  and  were 
obliged  to  swim  their  horses.  On  the  20th 
of  January  in  the  same  year,  as  Mr.  Bankes, 
crossed  at  or  near  tlie  same  lower  ford,  the 
stream  is  described  as  flowing  rapidly  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  but  as  easily  fordable  for 
the  horses.  Near  tlie  convent  of  St  John, 
tlie  stream  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Easter  is  sometimes  said  to  be  narrow, 
and  flowing,  in  fact  below  the  banks  oi 
its  channel.  At  the  Greek  batliing*  place 
lower  down,  it  is  described  in  1815,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  as  rather  more  than  fifty  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  deep,  running  with  a  vio- 
lent current;  in  some  other  parts,  it  was 
very  deep.  In  1835,  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
the  water  nearly  opposite  Jericho  was  found 
considerably  below  the  banks. 

Olin  (April  21)  found  the  banks  at  Jeri- 
cho quite  full,  and  judged  they  had  recently 
been  overflowed,  from  the  water  then  standing 
ou  the  lower  grounds,  and  from  marks  left 
by  it  upon  the  trees.  lie  estimated  the 
river  to  be  35  or  40  yards  wide  at  tlie  point 
It  swept  along  with  a  rapid,  turbid  current 
The  water  was  discoloured  and  of  a  clayey 
hue.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  being  deep. 
Some  of  tlie  party  who  bathed  in  the  river 
found  themselves  beyond  their  depth  soon 
after  leaving  the  shore,  and  they  were  carried 
rapidly  down  the  stream  by  the  streugtli  of 


the  cunrent  On  the  12th  of  May,  Bobinson 
found  near  the  plain  of  Jericho  a  yeiy  rapid 
current  He  estimated  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  to  be  from  80  to  100  feet  It  waa 
supposed  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Se- 
veral of  his  party  found  the  water  beyond 
their  depth  at  about  twelve  feet  fkom  the 
shore.  The  current  was  so  strong,  that  a 
stout  swimmer  of  the  Nile  was  in  crossing 
carried  several  yards  down  the  river. 

It  nsed  to  be  thought  that  the  Jordan  of 
old,  somewhat  like  the  Nile,  regularly  over- 
flowed its  banks  in  the  spring,  covering  with 
its  waters  the  whole  of  the  lower  valley,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  broad 
ghor  itseld    No  such  extensive  inundation 
now  takes  place,  nor  probably  ever  did.    In 
Joshua  (iii.  15),  indeed,  it  is  said,  *  Jordan 
overtfoweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of 
harvest.'    But  the  original  Hebrew  does  not 
state  more  than  that  the  river  was  filled  to 
the  brink.   Correctly  understood,  the  Biblical 
accoimt  corresponds  entirely  with  what  is 
known  to  be  Uie  cose  at  the  present  day. 
The  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  four  days 
before  the  Passover  (Easter),  which   they 
afterwards  celebrated  at  Oilgal  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month  (Josh.  iv.  19 ; 
▼.10).    Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occufred 
during  April  and  early  in  May;  the  barley 
preceding  the  wheat  harvest  by  two  or  three 
weeks.    Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  slight 
annual  rise  of  the  river,  which  caused  it  to 
flow  at  this  season  with  full  banks,  and 
sometimes  to  spread  its  waters  even  over  the 
immediate  banks  of  its  channel  where  they 
are  lowest,  so  as  in  some  places  to  fill  the 
lower  tract  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation 
along  its  sides.    The  amount  of  the  rise  of 
the  river  would  vary  in  different  years,  which 
will  account  for  the  various  reports  and  esti- 
mates of  travellers.    The  Jordan  as  it  now 
is,   abundantly  answers  to  the  statements 
made  in  reference  to  it  by  the  sacred  writers. 
It  still  fills  its  channel  to  the  brim  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  and  a  miracle  would  be  no 
less  necessary  now  than  in  the   days  of 
Joshua  to  enable  an  immense  multitude  of 
men,  women  and  children,  with  flocks  and 
herds,  having  no  boats,  to  cross  it  at  that 
season.     The  precise  spot  at  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  passed  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined.   In  Joshua  (iii.  16)  it  is  said  the 
people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. 
And  Gilgal,  where  they  first  encamped,  is 
described  as  on  the  east  border  of  Jerieho 
(Josh.  iv.  10).    Two  places  now  claim  the 
honour,  both  of  which  may  be  right;  for  a 
considerable  space  must  have  been  covered. 
The  first  spot  is  the  bathing-place  of  the 
Greek  pilgrims.    The  Latin  Christians  have 
fixed  on  a  site  between  two  and  three  miles 
higher  np  the  river,  being  the  same  looalities 
as  those  that  are  celebrated  fof  having  wit- 
nessed the  baptism  of  Jesns.    The  import- 
ance which  the  Jordan  sustains  in  the  Jew* 
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■nd  the  nalonl  lod  fruilfiil  ■oone  of  poetic  the   eoontn  iroand   inenMiiig  in  bean^. 

imigerj  to  *  Hi,  wliich  BtirpUMd  in  mig-  Nftit  d4j  (MBTch  13)  IbeT  piiaied  Ibrough 

nimde  not  onlj  HI  the  stieiiDi  of  his  own  sonie  most  beautiful  woodluid  icenery,  with 

eoiuili7,  but,  witb   (lie  eingle  eicepIioD  ot  the   ^t  oak,    wild  dHtp,    irbaliu,  be.,  in 

Oa  Nile,  i»  ivg"    Ihrua    »ny  Irihalwy  re-  gieal  Ininriance  ;  anrt  «  voriely  of  wild  flow- 

Mived  bj  the  'Oreit,'  that  ie  the  MediCer-  en.  as  Ihe  cfclamen,  crimion  anemone,  uid 

nnetn  >ea,  Blong  the  whole  extent  of  its  oUiers,  growing  on  a  rich  soil.     Aflci  this 

rout,  from   the  Alltntio  oceui  to  Mount  llie;  passed  through  a  woodj.  uneteii  coun- 

LebBBon.' — Olio,  ii-  331.  irj,  eitremel;  beautiful,  where  the;  obaerved 

Some  paitB  of  the  Tale  of  Oie  Jordan,  seTeralarbute  trees  of  great  beauty  an  dan  usual 

which  Dtaj  generall;  be  described  as  a  desert,  dimensioas ;  (he  trunk  of  one  was  about  aii 

are  rich  in  Terdnre  and  beaut;.    Immediatelr  feet  in  circumference.    The  parts  most  noted 

south  of  Bethsan,  Irb;  and  Uangles  passed  for  fertility  are  the  luxuriant  plains  aroanil 

a  plain  Tei7  tliioUf  eoTered  with  herbage,  Jericbo  and  a  narrow  margin  along  the  rirer 

parllenlarl J  the  moitard  plant,  which  readied  which  derives  fertility  from  its  waters. 
as  high  as  llieir  bone^  heads.    Hence  pro-         Olin  fonnd  the  yisiej  of  tlie  Jordan  ei- 


nsslTelj  hot  (April  31).    He   seemed   to  monarch  t*  his  ^ronil  Tizier,  and  witfalb* 

bare  paased  iulo  anolher  zone  ingoingdown  priestljr  eaate  by  manTing  die  daughter  of 

froB  Jeroaalem  to  Jericho.    The  region  was  their  bead  (ill.  49),  Joseph,  in  relisting 

famed  for  the  same  pecnliarilj  in  the  daji  llie  distresses  of  llie  nation,  eetablished,  in 

of  JMephai,  who  saja  the  people  were  clad  place  of  a  freecoustilntion,  aroyaldeipotisn 

111  linm,  while  Cie  inhabitanla  of  other  parts  qnolified  b;  sacerdotal  power,  bringing  oil 

oTJadeawenihiTeringia  Ihemidsl  of  snow.  Uie  land,  bbtc  that  of  iho  priest!>,  iuto  the 

The  extreme  heat,  with  Ihe  consequent  Bul-  hands  of  the  king,  who  gave  it  biiik  to  its 

triness  of  the  stagnant  atmoaphere,  made  farmerproprielors  on  eondilion  of  liisreceiT- 

Iha  Tallej  noted  for  ils  insalubrity;  a  repQ-  in([  one-fiflh  of  the  prodoce,  mid  so  eata- 

Ution  wbich  it  still  deserrea,  if  a  judgment  bliahed  a  kind  of  feudalism.     Whalerer  opi- 

may  be  formed  from  Ihe  pallid,  sickly  com-  nion  we  may  form  of  this  proceeding,   we 

pleiion  ot  the  wretched  iijiabltants.  ahall  not  'judge  righleona  jnilgmenl'  nnleaa 

JOSEPH  (H.  iHtnaHi  A.M.  313.5,  A.C.  we  lake  Joaeplia  posidon  into  aceoout,  and 

ilia,  V.  ITU),  son  ot  Jacob  and  Bachel,  bear  in  mind  that  civil  rights  and  (he  prin- 

who  being  his  father's  yonugeat  child  was  ciplea  ot  social  freedom  were  not.  as  tbey 

the  object  of  his  apecial  faTDur,  and  so  be-  are  wiiL  us,  understood  in  an  oriental  mo- 

rame  (he  Innooent  Dccnaioo  ot  jesJousy  and  narchy  aome  four  (lionsanil  years  ago. 
diMorbaoce  Id  (he  family.     These  nnhappy  The  atudent  of  Egyptian  history  cannot 

malries  andfearsled  to  Joseph'adeportation  fail   io    the  Biblical  iiarmtiTes  to   discover 

into  Egypt,  where  from  a  ala*e  he  became  evidence  that  Egypt  was  well  known  to  their 

prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  writer.     Especially  do  Ihe  details  given  in 

fbresighl  and  wisdom  preaerred  Ihe  country  Ihe  history  of  Joaepli  accord  with  what  is 

from  the  dsraslationa  of  famine,  and  aSbriled  known  of  Egypt  from  olher  sources.    We 

an  asylum  to  hia  aged  father  and  once  jea-  direct  special  attendon  (o  llie  iinplieil  condi- 

loQB  bu(   now  repentant  brothers    (Genesis  tion  of  Ihe  priesthood.    Theirs  waa  obviously 

ixiiii. — ilvji.).    Being  connected  wiih  tlio  a  power  which   llio  rcprcFe^tniivc  of  lUe 
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AfODA  dared  not  toneb.  lie  fonnd  and  he 
Ml  fliem  free.  They  already  possessed  land 
of  their  own,  and  that  land  alone  was  ex- 
empted from  tlie  newly- imposed  burdens. 
In  the  name  of  their  head,  *  Poti-pherah, 
priest  or  prinee  of  On/  is  reason  to  tbink 
that  the  hierarchy  were  of  the  blood -royal, 
siuee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import  of  *  prince,' 
the  regal  title  Pherah  or  Phre  (the  Snn) 
seems  to  indicate  a  lineal  connection  with 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  PAaraohs  or  kings. 
Certain  it  is  Uiat  the  ascendancy  of  sncer- 
dotal  inflnence  here  implied  is  in  strict 
agreement  with  indisputible  facts  in  Egyp- 
tian history. 

It  is  in  points  of  general  accordance  like 
this,  ratlier  (ban  in  indiyidual  facts  or  chro- 
nological eoinciJences,  that  modem  disco- 
veries in  Kgypt  have  shown  accordance 
between  tlie  Bible  and  the  history  of  Egypt. 
Osbaru  ('  Ancient  Egypt'),  from  a  diligent 
study  of  the  monaments,  has,  witli  success, 
endeavoured  to  trace  this  agreement  in  these 
four  leading  particulars : — I.  Egypt  was  co- 
lonised by  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the 
son  of  Ham,  who  gave  the  country  its  oriental 
name  (Mizraim  or  Mizr).  This  event  took 
place  shortly  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
from  Babel  (Gen.  x.  13).  II.  Egypt  was  a 
settled  kiugdom,  ruled  by  a  Pharaoh,  at  the 
time  of  Abraham  (xii.  10,  <t^.).  III.  Egypt 
acquired  immense  wealth  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Joseph  (xlvii.).  lY.  Egypt  sus- 
tained terrible  national  calamities  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Exod.  vii. — xii.).  According 
to  him,  Joseph  was  prtmo  minister  to  Apho- 
phis,  one  of  the  shepherd  kings  or  Hyksos, 
a  race  of  people  from  Cannnn,  who,  invading 
and  conquering  Egypt,  reigned  at  Memphis 
Ml  years,  contemporaneously  with  the  de- 
■eeudants  of  Osortnscn,  whose  court  was  at 
Abydos.  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  account 
given  by  Manetho  of  the  barbarities  com- 
mitted by  the  shepherds  in  Egypt,  they  were 
evidently  a  highly  refined  race.  The  shep- 
herds adopted  the  religion,  the  manners, 
and  the  customs  of  Egypt.  The  king  of 
Egypt  with  whom  Abraham  had  had  com- 
munication 200  years  before,  was  also  a  shep- 
herd king.  Amosis  expelled  the  shepherds 
and  recovered  the  throne  or  all  Egypt.  His 
era,  or  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  was  the  golden 
tge  of  its  history.  Nearly  all  the  temples 
and  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stiU  in 
existence,  were  begun  by  the  Pharaohs  of 
this  illustrious  line.  The  treasures  accu- 
mulated by  the  shepherd  kings  under  the 
administration  of  Joseph,  seem  to  have  pro- 
Aaoed  the  usual  effect  of  enervating  the  pos- 
tassora  and  exciting  the  cnpidity  of  Uieir 
ttill  formidable  neighbours  the  hereditary 
Pharaohs  at  Abydos.  They  became  in  their 
tnru  the  aggressors,  attacked  their  ancient 
mmqnerors,  despoiled  them  of  their  wealth, 
•ad  expelled  them  from  the  limits  of  Egypt, 
^  tho  whole  of  which  they  afterworda  re* 


gained  possession.  This  event  took  place 
during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Goshen,  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  and 
all  that  generation.  The  prosperity  of  the 
Israelites,  in  tliis  dependency  of  Egypt,  and 
the  circumstance  that  they  had  come  thither 
originally  from  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  shep- 
herds, would  naturally  excite  tlie  jealousy  of 
the  conquerors.  Goshen  lay  between  Egypt 
and  Cauaan.  In  this  country  dwelt  *  a  people 
more  and  mightier  than  we.'  It  was  there- 
fore conformable  to  the  suggestions  of  worldly 
policy  that  tliey  should  enslave  and  cruelly 
maltreat  them  (Exod.  i.  10).  The  'new 
king  over  Egypt  which  arose  np  and  knew 
not  Joseph'  was,  according  to  our  authority, 
either  Amosis  or  one  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors ;  so  that  the  epochs  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  and  the  captivity  coincide,  or  nearly 
so.  The  ExoduH  took  place  under  the  last 
monarch  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
Egypt  never  recovered  the  blow  which  this 
terrible  event  in6icted  upon  her  prosperity. 
Its  first  monarch,  says  Osbum,  began  to 
reign  A.C.  1847;  its  last,  A.C.  1479. 

By  his  marriage  with  Ascnath,  daughter 
of  Poti-pherali,  Joseph  had  two  sons,  Manas- 
seh  and  Ephralm  (Gen.  xli.01,52),  who  being 
adopted  by  Jacob  (xlviii.  5),  notwithstanding 
the  impurity  of  their  blood,  became,  probably 
owing  to  their  father's  eminence,  the  ances- 
tors of  two  tribes  of  Israel  of  the  some  name 
(Numb.  i.  10;  xxvi.  28,  37),  forming  what 
was  termed  *the  house  of  Joseph'  (Josh, 
xvii.  17),  and  sometimes  denominated  simply 
'Joseph'  (Deut.  xxvii.  12).  The  matemid 
lineage  of  these  sons  could  scarcely  be  with- 
out an  influence  in  making  them  prone  to 
idolatry;  and  we  find  the  name  'Joseph* 
used  to  designate  ,the  idolatrous  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  which  Ephraim  was  die  leading 
tribe  (Afnos  v.  0,  l!i).  As,  however,  the 
two  tribes,  Ephrnim  and  Manasseh,  consti- 
tuted a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation,  Joseph  is  also  used  as  sig- 
nifying that  people  in  general  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5). 

JOSEPH,  husband  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  18.  Luke  ii.  6),  is  not  in 
the  evangelists  recognised  as  the  natural 
father  of  Jesus  (corop.  John  i.  49),  whose 
birth  is  represented  as  miraculous.  In  con- 
seqnence  of  Joseph's  relation  to  Jestis  being 
merely  of  a  legal  nature,  he  retires  into  the 
bock  groand  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
may  have  died  before  its  chief  scenes  took 
place.  Some  passages  which  mention  Joseph 
may  be  explained  without  supposing  him  to 
have  been  alive  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
(Luke  iv.  22.  Matt  xiii.  dO ;  hardly  so  John 
vl.  42),  during  which  only  his  mother  and 
brethren  certainly  appear  (Matt.  xii.  46)  ; 
noi^  is  Joseph  seen  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, though,  had  he  been  alive,  the  duty 
of  appearing  at  the  Passover  might  havo 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  49) 

Tradition  has  respecting  Joseph  mttOA 
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mote  than  can  be  believed.  It  gives  him 
the  ramaoie  of  Pandirt,  and  atates  that  he 
had  a  wife  before  he  became  the  huaband  of 
Mary ;  also,  that  he  died  in  old  age. 

Joaeph'a  buainess  waa  that  of  a  carpenter, 
or  rather  worker  in  wood,  for  our  minute  die- 
tinetiona  in  trade  did  not  exist  in  his  day 
(Matt.  ziil.  5d).  Mark  seems  to  imply  that 
JesuB  himself  had  wrought  at  the  same 
bandioraft  (vi.  3). 

JOSEPH  OF  ABIMATHEA, '  an  honour- 
able  coonsellor,'  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sanhedrim,  or  national  parliament 
and  privy  connoil,  who,  being  secretly  a  dis* 
eiple  of  Jesus,  begged  his  dead  body  from 
Pilate,  in  order  to  inter  it  with  decent  rites 
in  a  new  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  side  of  a 
rock  (Matt  xxvit.  60.  Mark  zv.  43.  Luke 
zziiL  50.  John  xix.  40).    See  Abimathxa. 

JOSHUA  (H.  Jehwah^t  help),  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  son  of  Nun,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  intimate  relations  to  the  great  lawgiver, 
sailed  the  servant  of  Moses,  was  bom  in  E  gypt, 
which  country  he  probably  quitted  A.  M.  3902, 
A.G.  1646,  V.  1491,  passing  into  the  de- 
serts of  Sinai,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  oommander-in-ohief  of  the  Israelite 
army,  and  where  he  took  part  in  all  the 
leading   transactions    which    preceded  the 
death  of  Moses  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Exod.  zvii.  8 — 14).    These  engagements, 
together  with   the  special  coufidenoe  with 
whie's.  he  was  treated  by  the  head  of  the 
nation,  well  prepared  him  for  his  appointed 
office  as  successor  of  Moses  and  ftnisher 
of  his  great  undertaking.    The  events  of  his 
life  are  mixed  up  with  the  history  given  in 
the  Pentateuch  (see  Gshbsis),  so  that  here 
we  have  need  only  to  notice  one  or  two  which 
had  a  marked  effect  on  his  destiny.    He 
alone  waa  permitted  to  accompany  Moses 
on  the  mountain  where  was  given  the  sum- 
maiy  of  laws  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Mosiae  legislation  (Exod.  xxiv.  13).    He 
also  was  one  of  the  twelve  sent  to  survey 
Canaan,  and  having  on  his  return  made  a 
true  report,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life  sought 
to  suppress  a  rising  of  the  people,  he  re- 
eeived  a  promise  that  he  should  survive  the 
takfaig  possession  of  the  country  (Numb, 
ziv.).    Shortly  before  his  death,  Moses  so- 
temnly  set  his  tried  and  faithfhl  minister  in 
his  own  place,  affectionately  urging  on  him 
wisdom,  fortitude,  and  courage  (Numb,  xxvii. 
13—28.  Dent  xzxi.  7,  8).    This  vocation, 
which  originated  in  the  counsels  of  God  (iii. 
28),  explains  and  justifies  the  position  which 
Joshna  holds  dnring  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
anil  speoially  the  part  which  he  takes  in 
dividing  tiie  land  and  adjusting  claims ;  in 
which  difficult  office  he  evinced  judgment 
and  impartiality  (Josh.  xvii.  14 — 18).    He 
ftniahad  hia  moat  arduona  course  in  the 
llOth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  been  the 
ktdsr  of  hla  people  for  twenty -five  years ;  and 
Mt4  M  Tinmatli  on  Mount  Ephraim 


(Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  i.  20.  Josh.  xxiv.  29,  tsq,). 
His  length  of  days  was  of  great  moment  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  Moses 
undertook;  for  living  through  three  gene- 
rations, he  united  the  adults  who  had  serve!)! 
Pharaoh,  with  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children.  He  as  a  living  witness 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  signal  events 
which  converted  the  Israelites  from  gangs 
of  slaves  into  an  independent  nation.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  it  stated  that 
*the  people  served  Jehovah  all  tlie  days, 
and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived 
Toshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of 
Jehovah  that  he  did  for  Israel'  (Jadg.  il.  7). 
JoihuOf  th4  Book  off  stands  next  to  the 
last  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  completion,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  the  history  of  those  transac* 
tions  by  which  the  purpose  of  Moses  was 
fulfilled  in  the  establishment  of  his  people 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  leading  portions,  of  which  I.  nar- 
rates the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i. — xii.) ;  II. 
its  division  among  the  twelve  tribes  (xiii. — 
xxii.);  and  III.  Joshua's  last  official  acts 
xxili.  xxiv.).  These  portions  contain  the 
following  facts.  After  the  death  of  Moses, 
related  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  Joshua 
receives  from  God  the  command  to  conduct 
the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  land.  The  tribes  already 
settled  on  the  east  of  the  river,  namely, 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh,  are 
entreated  to  accompany  their  brethren  in 
order  to  render  them  aid  in  their  periloua 
work.  Obedience  is  promised  (i.).  Joshua 
sends  into  the  country  two  spies,  who  are 
detected,  but  being  concealed  by  Rahab,  re- 
turn with  good  news  (iii.).  He  breaks  up 
his  camp  at  Shittim,  and  with  the  ark  in 
advance  crosses  the  Jordan  dry- foot  (iii.). 
The  Israelites  erect  two  memorials  of  thia 
miraculous  passage — namely,  twelve  stones 
in  the  river  and  twelve  at  Gilgal  (iv.).  This 
extraordinary  advance  into  the  country  alarms 
its  itihabitants ;  but  before  the  consequent 
advantages  are  reaped,  Joshua  puts  his  peo- 
ple into  a  state  of  legal  purity;  circumcising 
the  actual  generation  on  whom  the  rite  had 
not  been  performed  during  the  wandering  life 
of  the  wilderness,  and  celebrating  the  pass- 
over  both  as  a  general  religious  duty  at  the  pro- 
per season  of  die  year  (spring),  and  as  a  suit- 
able coramemomtion  of  God's  second  deliver- 
ance of  bis  people  in  deep  waters  and  a  strange 
land.  Having  now  reached  a  condition  in 
which  ordinary  supplies  of  food  could  be 
had,  the  manna  ceases.  Before  entering  on 
the  fearful  struggle,  Joshna  is  favoured  with 
and  strengthened  by  a  vision  (v.).  Jericho, 
lying  immediately  before  the  daring  chief,  is 
overcome  and  devoted  to  perpetual  ruin  (vi.). 
For  the  designed  religions  purposes,  the 
Israelites  must  abstain  from  sharing  in  the 
•ubatanoe  and  praciio^^a  of  the  Canaanitei  * 
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bat  Aohftn  appropriating  to  himself  a  part  plained  (xxii.).    The  great  work  being  in 

of  the  devoted  bootji  brings  defeat  and  dis-  the  main  accompliehed,  Joahaa  holds .  an 

aster  on  the  nation,  and  is  punished  with  assembly  of  the  people,  whom  he  exhorts  to 

death  (vi.)-    ^°  conseqaence  of  this  atone-  obej  God  and  his  law,  to  aroid  intercourse 

ment,  Ai  is  now  captured  and  destroyed,  with  the  natives,  and  to  exterminate  them 

Joshua  having  thus  gotten  a  foothold  in  the  (xxiii.).    In   onler   to  strengthen   the  im- 

oountry,   goes   to   Mount  Ebal,   where  he  pression,  he  a  second  time  calls  a  national 

builds  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  renews  the  cove-  convention,  vrhich  is  held  at  Shechem.    Here 

nant  with  God,  and,  agreeably  to  the  direc-  he  enumerates   the  great  things  done  for 

tions  of  Moses,  pronounces  on  Ebal  and  them  of  God,  which  he  nrges  as  so  many 

Gerizim  tlie  blessings  and  curses  of  the  law  reasons  why  they  should   serve  him  faith- 

(viii.)*    While  Joshua  is  engaged  in  these  fully ;  and  having  committed  the  faels  to 

solemnities,  the  native  princes  combine  to  writing, 'tlie  servant  of  Jehovah  died' (xxiy.). 

resist  his  progress.     The  Gibeonites,  how-  Hence  it  appears  that  the  book  before  as 

ever,  struck  with  fear,  employ  a  stratagem  is  not  a  biographical   account  of  Joshua, 

and  bind  the  Israelites  to  spare  their  lives ;  but  an  historical  monument  of  great  im- 

their  deception  is  discovered,  and  they  are  portance,   completing  the  narratives  of  the 

punished  with  hard  serritnde.   The  defection  Pentateuch   (comp.  i.  1),  whose  facts   are 

of  Gibeon  urges  the  Cauaanites  into  imme-  here  presupposed,  and  whose  ordinances  are 

diate  hostilities,  in  which  five  of  their  chiefs  here  carried  into  execution.     Consult  Josh^ 

are  vanquished  and  hanged.    The  enemy  in  i.  5,  0,  13 — 15;  iv.  12;  viii.  31,  &c.     The 

bis  flight  is  overtaken  by  a  destructive  hail-  law  had  commanded   the  conquest  of  the 

storm.     Their  conqueror  subdues  the  land  promised  land,  the  extirpation  of  the   Ca- 

and  returns  to  his  camp  at  Gilgal  (ix.  z.).  naauites,  the  division  of  their  territory  among 

While  the  south  thus  falls  before  Joshua,  a  the  twelve  tribes,  the  appointment  of  cities 

confederacy  is  forming  in  the  nortli.    Thither  of  refuge  and  levitical  cities :  tlie  book  under 

in  consequence  Joshua  proceeds,  and  near  notice  relates  how  aU  this  took  place.    It 

the  waters  of  Merom  gains  a  decisive  victory,  lets  us  see  how  the  Mosaic  polity  went,  at 

which  puts  (generally)  the  entire  land  under  least  in  part,  into  actual  practice.    Compare 

his  power  and  brings  peace  (xi.).    There  Josh.  viii.  20,  with  Beut.  xxi.  23;  Josh.  viii. 

follows  a  catalogue  of  kings  reigning  on  the  30,  leg.,  with  Dent,  xxvii.  xxviii ;  Josh.  ziii. 

east  and  the  west  of  Jordan  whom  Joshua  7,  tej.,  with  Numb,  xxxiv. ;  Josh.  xiii.  15, 

subdued, — in  all,  one-and-thirty, — ^a  number  $eq,,  with  Numb,   xxxii. ;  Josh.   xxL  with 

which,  considering  the  small  extent  of  tlie  Numb.  xxxv.     The  study  of  the  Pentateuch 

territory,  shows  that  these  rulers  were  only  and  Joshua  in  union  with  Judges  and  Ruth, 

petty  chiefs  (xii.).     The  conquered  country  which  the  ancients  sometimes  put  together 

is  now  divided  among  the  victorious  tribes,  under  tlie  name  of  an  Octateuch  (eightfold 

Parts,   however,   remain   unsubdued,  which  book),  is  requisite  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

are  enumerated,  and  a  statement  is  made  of  sphere  within  which  the  Israelite  life  origi- 

the  inheritance,  beyond  Jordan,  of  the  two  nally  moved,  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic 

tribes  and  a  half.    The  burnt-offerings  are  law. 

declared  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  The  time  when  this  book,  called  by  the 

of  Levi  (xiii.).     Proceeding  to  divide   the  name   of  its  chief  subject,  was  composed, 

land  west  of  Jordan  among  the  nine  tribes  may  be  approximately  ascertained  from  ita 

and  a  half,  Joshua  first  assigns  Hebron  to  contents.    At  the  dute  of  its  composition, 

Caleb  as  a  reward  for  his  long  and  faithful  the  stones  set  up  in  the  Jordan  were  still 

service  (xiv.).     The  inheritance  of  Judah  is  there  (iv.  9).     Gilgal  (v.  0)  and  Achor  (vii. 

defined,  and  Caleb  takes  possession  of  his  20)  had  there  commemorative  names;  the 

territory  (xv.).     Then  come  the  borders  of  family  of  Rahab,  if  not  the  harlot  herself, 

the  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  lived  in  Israel  (vi.  25).     Calebs  descend- 

who  request  (but  in  vain)  a  larger  share,  ants  x)osses8ed  Hebron  (xiv.  14).    The  heap 

thus  early  showing  a  feeling  of  alienation  of  stones  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Ai  still 

from  the  constituted  authorities  (xvi.  xvii.).  remained.     Though  onr  knowledge  of  the 

The  tabernacle  is  set  up  at  Shiloh.    Finding  history  is  not  minute  enough  to  enable  us 

a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  desirable,  from  these  data  to  determine  the  exact  age 

Joshua  sends  delegates  who  survey  and  di-  of  the  book,  yet  we  may  aiBrm  tliat  when 

vide  it  among  the  remaining  seven  tribes,  these   notices  were   written,   the   Israelites 

Seven  partitions  are  made,  wliich  are  assigned  were  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  land, 

by  lot   (xviii.  xix.).     Six  cities  are  appro-  and  that  at  least  only  a  few  centuries  had 

priated  for  refuge  (xx.),  and  eight-ond-forly  passed  since  the  time  of  the  recorded  events; 

are  by  lot  assigned  out  of  the  other  tribes  to  for  only  on  this  supposition  could  the  mono- 

the  levitcs  (xxi.).    The  trans- Jordanic  forces  ments  have  been  in  exist^ace.   A  comparison 

having  rendered  their  brethren  aid,  retire  to  of  Josh.  viii.  28,  with  Isaiah  x.  28,  shows 

their  own  lands,  and  raise  there  an  altar,  that  the  book  was  written  before  Sennacherib 

which   the  rest  interpret  into  a  token  of  marched  against  Jerusalem  {dr.  712  A.C.). 

apostacy ;  but  the  misundcretanding  is  ex-  A  comparison  of  Josh.  xvi.  10,  with  1  Kings 
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is.  16,  shows  that  it  was  written  before  the  stance  of  the  work  bears  on  early  date.  Besides 
days  of  Solomon.  The  words  found  in  the  book  of  Jasher  and  the  Pentatench,  refer- 
Josh.  ix.  27,  carry  tlie  date  still  farther  back,  ence  is  made  to  no  written  aathorities;  bnt 
proving  it  was  written  while  yet  the  ark  had  to  such  as  shew  that  we  have  in  it  an  ori- 
nj  abiding-place.  From  Jo»h.  xv.  63,  we  ginal  that  goes  back  to  within  a  period 
learn  that  the  Jebusites  still  possessed  Jern-  sufficiently  near  to  the  recorded  events, 
salem,  which  was  fully  conquered  by  David  Thus  it  is  to  still  surviving  monuments — 
(2  Sam.  T.  6,  teq.).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  heaps  of  stones,  proper  names,  families,  and 
that  while  the  Sidonians  are  exhibited  in  a  inheritances — that  the  compiler  appeals  in 
hostile  light,  Sidon  appears  the  chief  city,  illustration  or  proof  of  what  he  states.  The 
and  Tyre  as  holding  a  second  rank  (Josh,  style  and  language  betoken  a  primitive 
xi.  S ;  xiii.  6  ;  xix.  28, 29)  ;  but  had  the  book  writer.  That  the  materials  in  part  orlgi- 
come  into  its  present  state  after  the  time  of  nated  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  events  is  dear 
David  and  Solomon,  the  friendly  feelings  from  the  manner  of  the  writer,  who  speaks 
which  then  existed  towards  these  cities  would  as  one  that  stands  on  the  newly-conquered 
hardly  have  failed  to  colour  the  narrative,  land,  and  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
and  Tyre  would  have  received  the  pre-emi-  events.  To  him  manna  is  the  customary 
nence  which  it  had  gained  and  then  held,  food ;  otlier  kinds  of  nutriment  are  new  (t. 
To  a  very  early  date  are  we  pointed  by  the  12).  An  exact  knowledge  of  time,  place, 
name  Kiijath-arba  (xiv.  15;  xv.  13),  called  and  person,  betokens  tlie  hand  of  an  eye- 
at  a  later  period  simply  Hebron:  so  Kirjath-  witness  (iii.  15;  ix.  16,  17;  xi.  19).  The 
baal  for  Kiijath-jearim  (xv.  6U),  andKirjath-  book,  in  which  was  written  a  description  of 
sepher  or  eannah  for  Debir.  The  limits  of  the  land,  appears  to  have  served  as  an  im- 
the  land  are  given  (xi.  17 ;  xii.  7)  diflferently  portant  document  in  its  composition  (xviii. 
from  what  became  usual  in  after  days,  4,  uq.).  On  the  whole,  though  we  may  not 
namely,  from  'Dan  to  Beersheba.'  Hence  be  able  to  determine  its  exact  age  or  the 
we  seem  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  name  of  the  author;  we  are  warranted  by 
b^ok  came  into  its  present  condition  before  the  general  contents  of  tlie  work  to  say,  that* 
the  age  of  David.  it  is  a  genuine  and  credible  production, 
In  earlier  periods  Joshua  himself  was  re-  showing  on  tlie  part  of  its  author  or  com- 
garded  as  the  writer  of  this  book.  This  pilers  a  correct  and  minute  acquaintance 
opinion  is  found  in  the  Talmud.  In  support  with  the  subjects  treated  of,  whether  the 
of  it  reference  is  made  to  the  title.  But  times,  the  country,  individuals,  or  nationiil 
this,  whatever  force  of  evidence  it  may  have,  history,  is  concerned.  In  recent  days  have 
may  imply  nothing  more  than  that  the  its  claims  to  acceptance  been  strengthened 
work  narrated  deeds  in  which  Joshua  bore  by  the  identification,  on  the  part  of  learned 
the  chief  part.  The  books  of  Judges,  Sa-  travellers,  of  places  mentioned  in  it,  the 
muel,  and  Ruth,  have  these  names  apart  names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Biblical 
from  any  implication  as  to  authorship.  The  literature.  These  discoveries  have  rendered 
passage  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  which  has  been  aid  in  shewing  how  entirely  the  Canaan  of 
said  to  prove  Joshua  to  have  been  the  the  book  of  Joshua  is  the  real  Canaan— the 
author,  refers  merely  to  what  immediately  same  land  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the 
precedes,  namely,  the  renewal  of  the  cove-  Bible,  and  still  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
nant  with  God.  The  concluding  portion  at  And  as  Biblical  history  in  general,  and  his- 
least  (xxiv.  26 — 33),  which  narrates  Joshua's  tory  as  recorded  in  this  book,  are  much  con- 
death  and  burial,  cannot  have  come  from  nccted  with  proper  names,  so  the  discovery 
him.  And  repeated  references  to  later  times  as  actually  in  existence  among  the  native 
— ^*nnto  this  day'  (iv.  9;  v.  9;  vii.  26;  viii.  population  of  Palestine  of  names  of  places 
28 ;  ix.  27 ;  xiii.  13 ;  xv.  63) — suffice  to  mentioned  in  this  book,  adds  confirmation 
prove  that  in  its  actual  condition  the  work  also  to  its  historical  statements,  and  aids  in 
is  not  Joshua's.  There  is,  however,  good  encouraging  the  assurance  that  we  have  here 
reason  to  supjmse  that  he  had  a  hand  in  to  do  with  a  real  and  trustworthy  piece  of 
creating  some  of  its  materials.   These,  which  primitive  history. 

are  various,  appear  to  have  been  put  together         JOSIAH  {Ji.Jire  of  Jehovah  ;  A.M.  4909, 

some  time  after  his  day.     Certainly  a  part  A.  C.  639,  V.   641 ;    according   to  another 

of  them  proceeded   from  eye-witnesses,  it  reckoning,  from  639 — 609),  sixteenth  king 

may  be  from  Joshua  himself  ^  v.  I ).    Among  of  Judah,  son  of  Amon  and  Judidah,  reigned 

the   sources  whence  the  work  was  formed  during  a  period  of  thirty-one  years  piously, 

is  the  poetic  book  of  Jasher  (x.  13),  the  and  with  tlie  more  credit  because,  ascending 

reference  to  which   is  of  a  nature  to  shew  the  tlirone  when  eight  years  of  age,  he  re- 

that  the  author  w^as  not  Joshua,  but  some  ceived  his  education  in  possession  of  supreme 

one  who  lived  some  time  after  his  day  (14).  power.     His  idolatrous  father.  Anion,  having 

In  Josh.  xix.  47,  Dan  is  recorded  to  have  fallen  nnder  the  blows  of  courtly  conspirators 

coptnred   Leshem   (Laish)  ;   this   conquest  (2  Kings  xxi.  17 — 23),  Josiah  was  raised  to 

did  not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death  thethroneby  a  counter  movement  on  the  part 

Jitd!?.  xviii.  1,  2,  27-29\    But  the  sub-  of  the  people.    The  pious  charactct  of  Jo- 
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•iali's  rt ign  ii  in  the  main  owing  to  an  event  kingfe  Diotives  in  this  traniactiou,  an  1  hii 

ofslngular  importance  in  the  Hebrew  history,  freedom  from  iintlue  inflaence,  aa  well  as 

Certain  repairs  of  the  temple  rendered   a  an  illastrntion  of  the  morallj  eleTatiug  ten- 

dranght  on  its  treasures  necessary ;  suitable  dency  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  fact  that 

orders  were  given.   In  the  consequent  inves-  Josiah,  after  his  death,  was  respected  as  a 

tigation  of  its  coffers,  there  was  found  a  book  just  and  impartial  sovereign  (Jer.  zxii.  15, 

which  is  described  as  'the  book  of  the  law/  16). 

a  description  which  corresponds  with  what  This  king  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which 
we  term  the  Pentateuch.  The  book  was  took  place  between  the  two  great  rival  powers, 
read  to  the  king,  who  was  filled  with  grief  Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  monarch  of  the 
at  the  contrast  which  hence  arose  between  former  country,  *  Pharaoh-necho,'  confident 
established  practices  and  the  commands  of  in  his  power,  proceede^f  to  assail  Assyria 
Ood.  Virtuously  did  the  monarch  resolve,  on  its  own  territories,  and  making  his  way 
and  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  resolution,  tlnther,  apparently  by  sea.  Was  met  at  Me» 
to  effect  a  thorough  religions  and  social  giddo,  in  northern  Palestine,  by  Josiah,  a 
reform.  Idolatry  was  in  every  part  and  conflict  with  whom  Necho  was  willing  to 
manifestation  broken  down;  and  extending  avoid.  Indisposed  to  listen  to  Kecho*s  re- 
his  zeal  to  tlie  now  desolate  Israel,  Josiah  presentations,  Josiah  joined  battle  and  was 
then  also  destroyed  tlie  remains  of  its  yet  slain  (2  Kings  xxi.  24 ;  xxii.  xxiii.  2  Chron. 
grosser  idolatrous  wickedness.  After  these  xxxiv.xxxv.).  Resolved  not  to  leave  a  power- 
great  changes  had  been  accomplished,  the  ful  enemy  in  his  rear,  Necho  deposed  Jeho- 
Fassover  was,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  ahaz,  who  had  been  raised  to  his  fathei'a 
king's  reign  and  under  his  auspices,  cele*  vacant  throne,  and  who,  after  being  deposed, 
brated  according  to  the  newly-found  book,  was  sent  captive  into  Egypt.  Necho,  how- 
with  more  exactitude  and  fulness  than  hsd  ever,  was  not  prepared  to  destroy  or  subju- 
been  witnessed  from  the  days  of  the  Judges,  gate  Judah,  and  therefore  he  placed  the 
These  facts  teach  us  that,  with  a  growing  crown  on  the  head  of  a  creature  of  his  own, 
idolatry,  the  Mosaic  law  had  fallen  into  namely,  Eliakim,  brother  of  Jehoahaz.  Hav- 
neglect  and  comparative  oblivion,  but  was  ing  thus  settled  matters  on  the  western  coast, 
by  no  means  extinct,  though  copies  of  the  Necho  pressed  forward  through  many  diffi- 
law  were  scarce,  and  no  means  taken  to  culties  to  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates, 
multiply  them  or  make  its  provisions  gene-  where  in  conflict  with  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
rally  known ;  that,  in  substance,  the  book  received  a  decisive  defeat  (Jer.  xlvi.),  which 
found  was  the  same  as  the  Pentateuch,  for  left  the  Assyrian  power  supreme  in  Western 
it  is  clear  that  the  reform  was  in  funda*  Asia,  put  Judah  under  its  yoke,  and  re> 
mental  points  accordant  with  its  requirement  strained  the  ambition  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  promotive  of  its  aim ;  and  that  the  JOT,  from  the  Greek  iota,  is  the  smallest 
book  must  have  met  with  a  state  of  feeling  letter  ^i)  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets, 
and  opinion  correspondent  with  its  own  and  so  indicates  (Matt.  v.  18)  the  most  in- 
spirit and  tendencies,  otherwise  the  monarch  considerable  thing.  In  the  passage,  our 
and  his  fellow-reformers  could  not  have  had  Lord  adds  to  <  one  jot,*  *  one  tittle.*  *  Tittle  * 
the  power  needful  for  effecting  changes  so  stands  for  keraia,  which,  meaning  origmally 
great,  so  hostile  to  the  prevalent  idolatry,  and  a  small  horn,  came  lo  denote  the  extremity 
involving  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  personal  in-  or  top  of  a  letter,  which,  like  the  crossing 
terests  among  very  influential  classes,  and  of  our  t,  was  of  little  (comparative)  conse* 
80  large  a  renunciation  of  their  prejudices  queuce.  Hence  arose  a  proverb—*  Not  a 
and  practices  on  tlie  part  of  the  people,  jot  nor  a  tittle  shall  pass  away*— that  is, 
Indeed,  the  entire  movement  is  inexplicable  '  not  the  least  possible  part.*  Comp.  Luke 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  sizhple  xvi.  17. 

account  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  substan-  JOTHAM(H./)tf/r/ectt<m  of  Jehovah;  A.M. 

lially  true.    But  this  account  supposes  the  4706,  A.  C.  4752,  V.  758),  eleventh  king  of 

existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  many  ages  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  reigned 

before  the  days  of  Josiah,  as  the  great  sta-  sixteen  years,  imitating  his  father  in  pro- 

tnte-book  of  the  country,  which,  though  neg-  moting  tlie  worship  of  Jehovah,  for  which, 

lected,  retained  its  authority,  and  was  ac-  however,  he  could  not  gain  exclusive  preva- 

companied  by  sanctions  of  an  awful  character,  lence.    Yet  true  religion  brought  virtue  and 

We  have  here   also  an  illustration  of  the  gave  strengtli.   In  consequence,  the  monarch, 

value  of  writing  in  the  transmission  and  foreseeing  danger  from  abroaid,  augmented 

purification  of  religion.    Tlie  general  import  the  means  of  internal  defence.    In  the  latter 

of  books  changes  not,  or  but  partially.    The  part  of  his  reign,  Pekah  and  Besin  were 

bringing  fortli  from  the  monasteries  of  the  preparing  for  their  attack ;  which  was  not 

classics  and  Christian  writings  produced  the  made  till  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 

Beformation  from  Popery,  as  the  discovery  Ahaz.    Though  now  Judah  was  generally 

of  a  copy  of  the  law  enabled  Josiah  to  re-  in  a  prosperous  state,  yet,  through  the  cor- 

•tore  the  pure  forms  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  mption  of  morals,  was  it  hastening  towards 

W«  fla4  M  Mtwaoce  of  the  purity  o^  the  U»  fall)  which  was  not  preTe&ted  by  the 
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loftf  wvnings  of  laaiah  and  Mieali,  but 
aeeelerated  by  the  miadeeda  and  misfortanes 
of  the  weak  Ahax. 

Another  Jotham  was  the  yotugett  son  of 
Gideon.     See  Abixelbch. 

JUBILEE  (U.  Jobel,  *  a  horn  or  tnirapet*), 
the  year  of  jubileei  of  release  or  restoration, 
the  termination  of  a  period  of  seren  times 
seven  years,  'seven  sabbaths  of  years,'  or 
die  fiAieth  year  regularly  recurring,  was,  on 
the  teutli  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tisri 
(October),  and  therefore  about  the  autumnal 
equinox  and  after  the  ingathering  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  opened  by  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  whicli,  proclaiming  liberty 
tlironghout  all  the  land,  introduced  a  season 
of  rejoicing,  when — J.  all  sola  or  mortgaged 
goods,  such  as  houses,  lands,  &c.,  returned  to 
their  former  possessors,  so  that  every  man 
had  his  inheritance ;  except  houses  in  walled 
eities,  which  eonld  be  redeemed  only  within 
the  first  year  after  the  sale.  Each  person 
or  his  kinsmen  might  redeem  sold  property 
before  the  jubilee,  provided  tliere  was  paid 
to  the  holder  the  value  of  the  produce 
reckoned  to  the  next  ensuing  jubilee.  II. 
All  male  and  female  slaves  of  Hebrew  origin, 
but  not  foreigners,  were  set  at  liberty.  III. 
The  fields  had  their  rest,  ao  that  there  was 
neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  and  wiiat  grew 
spontaneously  belonged  to  the  poor,  tlie 
emancipated,  and  the  cattle  (Lev.  xxv.).  A 
piece  of  land  consecrated  to  religious  uses 
did  not  return  in  the  jubilee,  but  remained 
to  the  priests;  yet,  if  unsold,  it  might  be 
redeemed  by  its  former  possessor  on  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  its  produce  and  one- 
fifUi  more  (xxvii.  10 — ^21).  Josephus  add- 
ing that  the  jubilee  brought  a  general  re- 
mission of  debts,  states  that  the  outlay  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  were  in  each  case 
estimated,  when,  if  the  former  exceeded  the 
latter,  the  original  proprietor  had  to  pay  the 
balance  before  he  received  it  back. 

Tliia  piece  of  legislation,  when  viewed  in 
nnion  with  its  adjunct,  the  sabbatical  yenr 
(see  Sabbath),  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
could  never  even  in  outline  have  been  ven- 
tured on  by  a  political  deceif  er,  for  its  singu- 
tarity  woold  have  alienated  his  adherents, 
and  its  impracticability  have  exploded  his 
pretensions;  nor  could  any  legislator,  save 
one  who  relied  on  divine  aid,  have  dared  to 
raise  against  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
propertied  classes  in  such  a  decided  manner 
as  was  done  by  these  agrarian  laws.  Equally 
confirmatory  of  their  Mosaic  origin,  and  of 
the  truthfulness  of  Moses  himself,  is  the 
fket  that  the  jubilee  stands  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Honaie  economy.  By  means  of  these  laws 
against  alienation,  the  diaturbance  of  the 
original  distribution  of  the  land  was  pre- 
▼anted,  and  social  relations  were  preserved 
in  tome  approach  to  their  original  condition : 
l^terrttrwis  also  aetto  both  aocttmalation  and 


panperiam.  Permanent  slavery  became  im  • 
possible.  Great  distinctions  were  aroided. 
Sharply-defined  and  remotely-placed  classes 
could  not  come  into  existence.  None  were 
so  rich  as  to  dispense  with  exertion ;  none 
so  poor  that  tliey  need  yield  to  despair. 
Every  fiftieth  year,  the  state  was  re-bom, 
when  the  opulent  were  relieved  of  their  su- 
perfluity, and  the  needy  had  another  chance 
of  acquiring  substance. 

That  these  desirable  effects  were  cctually* 
produced,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  for  passage's 
are  found  which  imply  that  land  was  alienated 
and  accumulation  carried  to  an  extreme 
(I  Kings  xxi.  2.  Is.  v.  8).  Indeed,  in  the 
defectiveness  of  our  historical  materials,  w« 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  the 
jubilee  was  observed  before  the  Babylonish 
exile.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  affirm 
positively  that  such  was  tlie  fact;  though 
this  system  of  laws  may  be  among  those 
blessings  of  which  the  Israelites  deprived 
themselves  by  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 
Had  the  sabbatical  system  been  from  the 
first  rigorously  observed,  means  would  have 
existed  for  a  system  of  chronology  which 
would  have  been  of  great  historical  value. 

JUDAU  (H.  Jehovah't  praise),  the  fourth 
sou  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  35),  ap- 
pears in  a  favourable  light  in  the  patriarchal 
history,  for  he  pleads  for  the  life  of  Joseph 
(xxxvii.  20),  becomes  surety  for  Benjamin 
(xliii.  0),  and  receives  from  his  dying  father 
a  promise  of  dominion  (xlix.  8 — 12).  The 
tribe  of  Judah  derived  from  him,  which  in 
the  time  of  Moses  was  the  most  numerous 
(Numb.  i.  27),  obtained  in  the  division  of 
Palestine  the  southern  portion,  so  that  its 
northern  boundary  was  a  line  drawn  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  sea  to  Ekron, 
passing  near  Jerusalem  on  the  north  (Josh. 
XV.  1 — 12).  The  whole  of  this  territory, 
however,  did  not  come  under  its  power.  In 
the  north-west,  Dan  possessed  a  comer  (xix. 
33,  44).  Within  its  inheritance  also  came 
Simeon  (xix.  IfSeq.).  Nor  were  the  Philistines 
dispossessed  (Judges  i.  10).  The  original 
distinction  of  the  tribe  was  enhanced  by 
David,  who,  being  a  Judahite,  raised  its 
fortunes,  together  with  his  own.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  after  a  time  that  David 
acquired  dominion  over  the  twelve  tribes,  so 
for  seven  years  was  Judah  a  separate  king- 
dom, governed  by  David,  with  Hebron  for 
a  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  9).  This  pre-eminence 
occasioned  jealousies  and  disturbances  (2 
Sam.  XX.  1—5.  1  Kings  xii.  10,  17),  until, 
under  the  tyrannical  folly  of  Rehoboam, 
Judah  was  deserted  and  left  (075  A.  G.)  to 
its  own  destinies  as  a  separate  state,  to 
which  was  attached  a  part  of  Benjamin .  The 
latter  from  this  time  disappeara  in  Judah. 
This  kingdom  till  ito  downfal  (588  A.O.; 
comp.  Ezek.  iv.  5)  was  governed  by  twenty 
princes  of  the  family  of  David.  The  defec* 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes  ao  weakoned  Jadah| 
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that  it  was  at  first  compelled  to  look  excla- 
siyely  to  its  own  pnserration.  It  was,  how- 
ever, strong  enongh  to  uphold  its  own  inde  • 
pendence  and  to  retain  its  sapremacy  over 
Edom.  The  attention  of  its  first  three  kings 
was  fixed  on  recovering  Israel  to  their  alle- 
giance (I  Kings  xiv.  30;  zv.  5,  16) ;  but  in 
vain,  though  foreign  aid  was  purchased  (18, 
uq. ) .  Jehoshaphat  found  it  desirable  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  revolted  tribes  (xxii.  2, 
Mtq.),  which  on  his  side  was  attended  with 
more  sincerity  than  on  the  side  of  Ahab  and 
his  wicked  spouse  Jezebel,  who  appear  to 
have  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Judoh. 
Under  Joram  the  Edomites  asserted  their 
independence,  and  internal  disquiets  fer- 
mented in  the  land  till  the  days  of  Amaziah ; 
from  whose  reign  the  kingdom  began  to 
recover  breath,  favoured  by  the  troubles 
which,  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  de- 
prived Israel  of  the  means  of  doing  ii\)ury. 
Bat  it  was  only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Assyria,  and  then  by  asserting  its  independ- 
ence of  that  power,  that  Judah  could  with- 
stand Israel  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus.  In  the  religious  and  prosperous 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  northern  kingdom 
came  to  ruin,  leaving  Judah  the  only  sur- 
viving portion  of  the  empire  founded  by 
David.  Soon  after  Hezekiah's  death,  Judah 
felt  the  consequences  of  refusing  tribute  to 
Assyria.  Two  events  occurred  to  procure  a 
respite  for  the  doomed  kingdom  of  Jndah. 
Psammeticus  became  sole  master  of  Egypt, 
which,  thus  gaining  in  internal  strength, 
could  oppose  a  bolder  front  to  its  rival 
Assyria,  and  encouraged  Jndah  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  because  its  territory  af- 
forded a  good  ontpost.  Soon,  however,  the 
Assyrian  empire  itself  perished,  and  the  Chal- 
diBan  which  arose  from  its  ruins  needed 
time  to  consolidate  its  resources.  Besides, 
at  this  time  Judali  had  a  most  excellent 
governor  in  Josiah,  whom  fortune,  however, 
favoured  less  than  he  seems  to  have  de- 
served. The  Egyptian  mouarch  Necbo  made 
war  on  the  Chaldsans,  when  Josiah,  wishing 
to  hinder  his  passage  tlirough  the  territory 
of  Israel,  suffered  a  total  defeat 

In  order  not  to  have  an  enemy  in  his  rear, 
Necho  subjugated  Judah,  and  set  over  it, 
as  his  vassal,  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiii.  84). 
Necho  in  his  turn  was  defeated  by  the  Chal- 
disans,  who  now  fell  on  his  dependency, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  shortly  be- 
came a  province  of  the  great  Chaldaean  em- 
pire. 

In  Judah  the  grand  idea  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  namely,  the  sole  divinity  of  Jehovah, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  found  a  foster- 
ing, though  by  no  means  a  perfect  asylum. 
To  this  precious  trust  it  remained  in  a 
measure  faitliful  after  the  defection  of  Israel; 
whose  severance  from  the  more  strictly  mo- 
nothebtic  Jndah,  removed  hindrances  to  the 
performance  of  its  groat  religions  niissioUf 


and  whose  idolatrous  practices,  as  being 
those  of  an  enemy,  would  keep  alive  in 
Judah  its  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  institutioni 
It  was,  however,  to  the  discipline  of  the 
exile  that  Judah  was  mainly  indebted  for 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  channel 
for  conveying  to  the  world  the  pure  mono- 
theism of  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  raee ; 
for  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  its  sons 
had  leisure  and  promptings  to  learn  and  feel 
the  important  fact  that  the  words  of  the 
prophets  had  come  true,  and  that  their  own 
sufferings  were  tlie  fore-announced  punish- 
ments for  their  sins.  Impressed  by  these 
reflections,  and  aroused  to  a  natural  longing 
for  a  return  home,  they,  when  Cyrus,  having 
overcome  the  Chaldsan  power,  offered  them 
liberty,  prepared  in  a  patriotic  spirit  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity the  Mosaic  constitution,  nor  after  this 
did  they  ever  yield  to  tlie  seductions  of  idol- 
atry. Judah  took  the  lead  in  all  that  ensued, 
and  so  gave  its  name  in  the  term  Jevt  to 
the  restored  nation,  and  in  the  term  Judta 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.     See  Captxtitt. 

JUDAS,  Bumamed,  in  Acts  v.  37,  'of 
Galilee,'  or  the  Galilean,  and  in  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xviii.  I,  1,  *  the  Gaulonite'  but  by  the 
same,  in  Antiq.  xx.  v.  2,  and  Jew.  War,  ii.  9, 
1,  *  the  Galilean,'  probably  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  Galilean  was  sometimes  used  so  as 
to  comprehend  a  part  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  This  Judas,  a  native  of  Gamala, 
a  fortified  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  in 
lower  Gaulonitis,  raised  an  insurrection 
against  the  census  carried  into  effect  by 
Cyrcnius  in  the  37th  year  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  1).  The 
rising  was  put  down,  but  the  adherents  of 
Judas  continued  in  existence  (whence  the 
propriety  of  Luke's  'dispersed'),  and  ap- 
peared again  in  the  last  attempt  made  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,— that  is,  probably, 
Judas,  the  man  of  Kerioth,  a  town  in  Judidi 
(Josh.  XV.  25), — ^the  betrayer  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  son  of  one  Simon  (John  vi.  7),  and 
one  of  the  apostles  (MatL  x.  4).  He  com- 
monly accompanied  Jesus  and  his  band, 
whose  travelling  purse  he  bore  (John  xiii. 
29).  In  this  office  be  displayed  a  greedy 
and  dishonest  spirit  (John  xiL  0,  6),  which 
urged  him  to  sell  his  Master  to  the  Sanhedrim 
for  thirty  shekels  (Matt.  xxvl.  14—16.  Mark 
xiv.  10.  Luke  xxii.  4,  5),  after  he  had  been 
present  at  the  paschal  feast  (Luke  xxii.  20, 
21.  John  xiii.  25.  Mark  xiv.  16.  Matt  xxvi. 
21).  In  Gethsemane  he  accomplished  his 
wickedness,  betraying  his  Master  with  a  kiss, 
which  served  to  make  his  person  known  to 
his  foes  (Matt.  xxvi.  47 — 49).  The  perpe- 
tration of  this  wickedness,  as  is  not  unusual, 
brought  regret,  and  regret  rose  to  intolerable 
anguish,  which  drove  Judas  to  an  eflbrt  to 
rescue  Jesus,  and,  this  failing,  to  self-de- 
struction (Mattxxvii.  3—0.  Acts  i.  16 — 18; 


inlcrpralmg  them,  thmt  cui  occiiion  injp  thing  ipore  is  kuoini  of  Jnde,  for  tbi  ccele- 
•olicitnds  lespecling  sach  miDQte  iiriBlions  ejulicil  tndilioDa  contridkt  each  Other  uid 
M  IDAj  exist  between  the  two  iccouDIa  of     *n  voRhj  ot  no  credit. 

hi*  drath,  nunelj,  Ihit  of  Matthew  tud  that         JUOE,  THE  GENERAL   EPISTLE  OF, 
of  Petet  in  Ihe  Acw  :  which,  however,  may      wm.  aocordidg  to  the  inicription  (1)  written 
be  neoDciled  if  we  euppou  (hit  the  tree  on     bj  'Jade,  &  eervuil  of  Jems  Chriit,   and 
whieh  Jodas  hung  himKlfgaTc  wa^r,  so  th^t     brollier  of  Junes.'  Though  no  Ibimil  proof  ot 
ha  *  fell  headlong  and  all  his  bowels  gushed      this  allegstion  can  bti  addnced,  jet  in  agree- 
OoL'                                                                             ment  with  it,  Jnda,  the  consin  of  otir  Lord, 
The  extreme  tuipilnda  of  Jndss  hits  been     is  genersllf  held  to  hsTe  been  its  ■nlhor. 
qoeacioDed  withont  snlBeienl  reason  ;  for  he     It  is  addresaed  to  Jewish  Christians,  as  per- 
■ppears  lo  han  hern  a  slave  to  enpiditj,     ions  <  ssnctifled  b;  God   the  Father,  and 
wluch  nrged  him  lo  commit  Ihe  heinous     presened  in  Jesns  Christ'    The  occasion 
trims  with  which  he  stands  ehsrged  in  the     of   it  was  a  falling  awBf  from  the  faith 
gospels.    His  repentance  was  a  momentai?     which  was  once  deliTcred  to  the  saints,  and 
ntnm  of  belter  feeling,  which,  so  fir  from     the  writer  proposed   as  his  aim,  to  aronsc 
disproring,  implies  Ihe  existence  ot  hia  pre-     his  readers  to  contend  eamesll;  tor  that 
Tionsgnill.                                                         faith.    This  declension  had  been  einied  by 
Ills  Jndas-lree,  a  handsome  tree  of  the      msn  of  cormpt  miudii  who,  denying  the  only 
legnminuui  kind,  derived  its  name  th>m  the     Lord  Ood,  and  oar  Lord  Jesus  CImat,  had 
(apposition  that  oil  it  lbs  wretched  Judis      stealthilj  crept  into  the  Christian  commn- 
depriTed  himself  of  life.     The  old  botonist      nities.     The  duly  thns  propounded,  is  en- 
Cerardg  gires  preference  lo  Ihe  Elder.                forced  by  examples  of  the  punishment  of 
JUDE,   Ihs  English  form  of  the  Greek     unbelief,  drawn  parily  from  the  Scriptores 
Jndas  and  the  Hebrew  Judsh,  was  one  of     of  the  Old   Testament,  partly  from   other 
the  Iwelre  apostles.     He  bore  the  snmanie      sources.     The  integrity  of  this  short  letter 
of  Lebbeus,  which  probably  signifies 'a  man     has  been  oalled  in  question,  since  a  part  ot 
of  heart ;'  and  Thaddetu, '  a  man  ot  breast ;'     it  (0 — IS)  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
epithets  whieli  may  hare  been  employed  lo     pari  ot  2  Pet.  ii.  4 — 19,  and  both  appear 
denote  a  kind  and  generoos  disposition  (Halt,     to  hsTe  been  borrowed  fhim  an  unaulhen- 
L  8.   Uark  iii.  IH).    He  it  also  designated     ticsled  work  called  the  book  of  Enoeh.  Ccr- 
Jndas   (th«  brother)  of  Junes  (the  lesa),     tainly  the  words  which  Enoch  is  said  (14) 
%uA  was  in  consequence  son  ot  Cleopbas     to  haie  prophesied,  namely,  'Behold,  Ihe 
Lord  comelhwillilan  thousand  of  his  saints,' 
&e.,  are  not  fonad  in  our  canonical  Scrip- 
lares.    The  date  ot  the  epistle  cannot  he 
delenuined  with  precision ;   only,  if  written 
by  an  apostle,  it  must  hate  appeared  within 
the  apostolie  era.    The  period  was  certainly 
whal  was  accounted  '  the  last  lime' — that  is, 
near  the  second  advent.  Verae  IT,  which  is 
scarcely  reeoncileable  with  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  leller,  seems  lo  show  that  it  was  com- 
posed   immediately  after   the    days    of  the 
apostles,  while  those  were  yet  alive  who  had 
received  instructions  from  their  lips.     The 
lone  of  the  letter,  which  is  severely  iacalpa. 
lory,  points  to   a  late  period  in  the  first 
century,  when  the  love  ot  many  bad  begun 
lo  grow  cool,  and  efforta  on  behalf  at  the 
gospel  were  made  in  a  spirit  in  which  the 
world  had  ■  Isi^r  share  than  Jesus  Christ. 
The  writer,  instead  of  confuting,  reproaohes 
the  false   teachers,  and  appe^s  rather  to 
the  tesn  than  the  jtidgmeni  of  soeh  as  had 
not  abandoned  received  opinion*.    Whether 
or  not  the  nuns  of  an  apostle  was  prefixed 
lo  Ihe  letter  in  older  to  gain  authorityfor  Ihe 
liews   of  some  person  whose  religion  was 
nol  nntinged  by  bigotry,  and  who  identiBed 
the  gospel  with  his  own   tonn  ot  opinion, 
'  o  late  to  stLempt   Ir    '- 
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book  wMoh  saemi  not  to  have  b«en  wanting 
in  legenda. 

The  Epiaile  of  Jade  was  not  unirersully 
received  in  early  times,  for  the  Syrian 
churob  did  not  place  it  in  its  canou.  In  the 
western  church,  which  ascribed  it  to  the 
aposile  Jade,  it  was  more  highly  estimated. 

The  persons  against  whom  the  author 
wrote  were  such  as  denied  the  only  Lord 
God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  more  pro- 
perfy  rendered,  *  the  only  Sovereign  (Qod) 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;'  for  the  tenn 
'  Ood'  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  tlie 
taxi,  having  originally  stood  in  the  margin 
as  explanatory  of  '  sovereign'  —  dsspoten, 
whence  our  English  detpot*  Comp.  1  John 
i.  2a,  23  ;  iv.  8. 

JUDEA.     See  Gaxaam  and  Division. 

JUDGE,  A  (hjudei),  sUnds  for  the  He- 
brew word  ihaphat,  which  is  from  a  root 
meaning  first  to  cleave,  then  to  decide  (</« 
citdOf  *I  cut  down') ;  and  as  judicial  determi- 
nations constitute,  especially  in  the  East,  a 
chief  function  of  a  ruler,  so  to  govern. 

In  the  hands  of  the  people  lay  the  ehoiee 
of  judges,  who  were  to  be  chosen  for  their 
wisdom  and  integrity,  and  to  be  appointed 
in  every  city  (Deal,  wrl  16^20).  These 
local  judges  appear  to  faav*  bonw  soom 
rcsemblanee  to  the  judicet  of  the  Bomans, 
and  to  the  jury  of  our  own  land.  One  of 
them,  probably,  was,  from  age  and  prudence, 
mode  the  president,  with  the  duty  of  de* 
daring  the  sentence  of  the  body.  In  Dent, 
xvii.  9,  the  words  *  tlie  judge,'  taken  in  their 
rounection,  may  intimate  that  some  judge, 
having  a  general  supervision,  if  not  holding 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeal,  was  contemplated. 
The  context  shows  that  in  difficult  cases 
recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  assistance  of 
the  priests  and  levites ;  and  as  these  func- 
tionaries were  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  were,  probably,  in  part  pre- 
ferred for  the  office  of  judge,  for  which  their 
education,  habits,  and  leisure  well  fitted 
them  (xiz.  10 — 18).  Criminal  causes  found 
their  appropriate  jurisdiction  before  the 
elders  (xxi.  10;  xxii.  10;  xxv.  7),  but 
whether  as  a  tribunal  separate  from  the 
judges  may  be  doubted,  especially  as  the 
latter  were  held  in  the  highest  respect,  being 
denominated  «/oAim,  or  divine  (Exod.  xxi. 
G;  xxii.  8.  John  x.  «)3).  The  judge,  or 
fAapAal  (an  officer  of  the  same  name  held 
supreme  power  in  Tyre  and  Carthage)  who 
should  rule  the  state,  seems  not  to  liave 
formed  part  of  the  pennanent  arrangements 
of  Moses  (but  see  Deut.  xvii.  9,  and  comp. 
jnriii.  15),  who,  however,  chose  his  successor ; 
and  though  we  have  no  evidence  to  that 
eiTect,  Jo^aa  may  have  i^pointed  the  per- 
son  whom  he  thought  best  fitted  to  fill  hia 
place.  Tet  such  a  step  was  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  republicanism  of 
the  times,  and  it  Is  evident  from  the  book 
of  Judges,  that  the  office  of  judge,  or  ruler, 


was  neither  pennanent  nor  elective.  TIm 
highest  authority  was  with  the  priestliood, 
whose  chief  sought  counsel  of  God,  and 
whose  sanction  was  necessai7  to  make  a 
valid  election  (Numb,  xxvii.  18,  seq,).  That 
election,  however,  did  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  involve  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Israel.  Each  tribe  was  an  independent  state 
(Judg.  i.  9 — 22),  which  was  answerable  to 
the  rest  only  in  cases  deeply  affecting  the 
general  weal,  or  contravening  the  laws  of 
the  common  legislator  (Josh.  xxii.  11, 12. 
Judg.  XX.).  Nor  were  the  judges  in  all  cases 
chosen  to  their  office.  In  the  book  called 
by  that  name,  we  behold  individuals  coming 
forward  without  a  call  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  having,  for  the  good  of  their 
tribe  or  country,  exercised  a  dictatorship, 
still,  after  the  emergency  was  over,  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  species  of  directing  power, 
the  limits  and  functions  of  which  cannot  now 
be  determined. 

JUDGES,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  so  called 
from  tlie  name  Shophetim,  judges  or  rulers, 
given  to  persons  whose  deeds,  as  liberators 
and  governors  of  Palestine,  It  is  occupied  in 
recording.    After  the  death  of  Joshua,  no 
one  appeared  to  take  his  post ;   and  though 
the  country  was  but  partially  subdued,  and 
elmncBts  for  active  hostility  existed  on  many 
hands,  the  govenuDeut  of  the  Hebrew  colony 
was  left  in  tlie  hanito  of  the  people  and  the 
tribes,  whose  acting  in  eoaeert  was  insuffi- 
ciently provided  for,  and  attended  with  delays 
and  uncertainty.     The  great  experiment  of 
self-^ovenmient  was  tried  with  a  people  little 
ad  vuuced,  individually,  in  personal  excellence, 
and  when   the   religious    faith   and  enthu- 
siasm which  had  brought  them  in  triumph 
from  Egypt  into  Canaan  was  beginning  to 
wane.    In  such  a  state  of  society,  religions 
declension  and  political  difficulty  were  un- 
avoidable.    Yet  the  true  and  deep  religious 
and  social  life  of  Mosaism  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  society.     Hence,  from  time  to  time, 
under  Impulses  from  on  high,  tliere  arose 
men  who,  breathing  tlie   spirit  of  by-gone 
days,  and,   like   the  Bom  an  dictators,   en- 
trusted with   supreme  power,  in   the  true 
temper  of  religious  heroism  defeated  the  na- 
tional foe  and  revived  the  national  religion. 
Here  we  find  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew  judges; 
some  of  whom  have  left  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory few  memorials,  and  otiicrs  ei\)oy  but  a 
tarnished  glory.     It  is  one  excellence  of  the 
Mosaic  polity,  that  it  succi'se^ively  developed 
out  of  itself  such  extraordinary  instruments 
as  special  junctures  required.    The  derecta 
and  misdeeds  of  the  crown  and  the  priest- 
hood called  forth  the  eorrective  and   edu- 
cational institute  of  the  prophets;   and  the 
weaknesses  and  aberrations  of  Hebrew  re- 
publicanism,   produced    first   Judges,  and 
then  Kings.    And  nothing  can  more  fully 
prove  that  the  laws  of  Moses  were  as  good 
as  they  could  be — as  pine,  lofty,  and  bene 
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volent  as  the  state  of  his  people  would  allow 
— (ban  the  fact,  that  the  generations  which 
iuimediately  followed  him,  and  over  whom 
his  personal  inflaenoe  mast  still  have  been 
considerable,  were  in  practice  incapable  of 
maintaining  in  its  integrity  the  system 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them,  and 
needed  the  discipline  of  many  centuries, 
and  even  of  seventy  years  of  captivity,  ere 
they  could  folly  receive  and  duly  honour 
the  grand  truth,  that  God  is  king  over  all 
the  earth,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of 
his  institutions.  Laws  that  far  outstrip 
the  age  to  which  they  are  communicated, 
may  give  it  an  impulse  in  the  right  direo* 
tion ;  but  ere  they  ean  enter  into  the  national 
life,  and  produce  their  appropriate  fruits, 
tliey  must  bring  the  national  mind  forward 
to  their  own  advanced  position. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  no  regular  history, 
but  a  number  of  collected  historical  notices 
or  fragments,  of  disproportionate  length, 
relatiug  to  those  heroes,  and  so  presenting 
Tiews  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Israel  daring  a  somewhat  undefined  period 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  opens 
with  narratives  of  severd  victories  gained 
by  the  Israelites  over  the  yet  uncouquered 
natives.  Judah,  with  Simeon,  subdues  the 
Canaanites ;  the  descendants  of  Joseph  cap- 
tare  Bethel  and  slay  its  inhabitaata;  b«t 
£phraim  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  other 
tribes,  are,  contrary  to  the  Divine  commands, 
neglectful  of  the  duty  of  extirpating  the 
remaining  idolaters ;  so  early  did  the  prone- 
ness  to  idolatry,  which  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  especially  of  the  more  northern 
tribes,  betray  ils  existence  and  exert  its 
power  (1).  On  which  account  the  Israelites 
are  reproved  and  exhorted  by  a  divine  mes- 
•enger,  who  appears  to  tliem  in  a  festive 
assembly;  nevertheless,  the  service  of  idols 
eontinues  its  progress,  till  apostaoy  brings 
punishment,  punishment  produces  repent- 
ance, and  repentance  is  rewarded  with  par- 
don (ii.^ — iii.  0).  There  ensue  instances  of 
departure  from  the  living  God.  From  the 
yoke  under  which  Chushan-rishathaim,  king 
of  Syria,  held  the  people,  Othniel  liberates 
them.  Apostacy  makes  tliem  servants  of 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  from  whom  they  are 
delivered  by  EhucL  Next  Sbamgar  rescues 
the  Hebrews  from  the  Philistines ;  and  Barak, 
assisted  by  Deborah,  who  celebrates  the 
victoiy  in  a  triumphal  ode,  redeems  them 
from  the  Canaanitish  king,  Jabin  (iii.  6 — v.). 
The  brave  Gideon  frees  Uie  people  from  the 
Midianites  (vi. — ^viii.).  The  tyranny  of  Abi- 
melech  is  overthrown  by  a  woman  (ix.),  on 
which  Tola  and  Jair  are  judges  (x.) ;  the 
people  are  relieved  from  tribute  to  the  Am- 
monites by  Jephiha;  after  whom  Ibzaa,  Elon, 
and  Abdon  fill  the  offlee  of  judge  (xL  xii.). 
Vassalage  to  the  Philistines  is  put  an  end  to 
Vy  Samson,  wfaoM  birth,  deeds,  and  death 
tra  somewhat  fully  related  (xiil. — ^zvi.).    In 


a  supplement  we  have  an  account  of  tbo 
image-worship  of  Micah,  a  man  of  Mount 
Ephraim;  of  the  capture  of  Laish  by  the 
D suites,  and  the  idolatry  thence  introduced 
there  (xvii.  xviii.);  finally,  of  the  civil  war 
conducted  by  eleven  tribes  of  Israel  against 
Bei\iamin,  with  the  extraordinary  means 
taken  to  arouse  the  former,  and  prevent  the 
extinction  of  the  latter  (xix. — xxi.). 

In  perusing  the  book  of  Judges,  we  are 
reminded  of  traditions  found  in  pagan  his- 
tory.  The  sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  daughter 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  death  of  Iphigenia. 
The  step  taken  to  procure  wives  for  the  Ben- 
jarainites,  recals  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 
Samson's  history  has  a  parallel,  not  favour- 
able to  itself,  in  tlie  labours  of  Hercules. 
We  have  in  the  scattered  and  dispropor- 
tionate notices  and  implications  of  this  book, 
clear  evidence  of  national  retrocession.  The 
sun  had  gone  back  many  degrees ;  it  may 
have  been  at  the  Divine  command,  and  for 
the  better  and  fuller  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  purposes.  In  the  long  period  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  idolatiy  had 
gained  the  upper  hand ;  servitude  ensued ; 
social  disorganization  was  the  consequence ; 
and  hence  Uie  spirit  of  history  declined  from 
the  high  Mosaic  standard.  Accordingly,  when 
at  some  later  day  a  writer  sought  to  fill  up  the 
historical  chasm,  he  found  scanty  and  hete* 
rogeneous  materials;  which,  while  tliey 
showed  that  no  regular  records  were  pre- 
served, and  tlierefore  no  means  existed  for 
keeping  facts  free  from  fabulous  admixtures, 
he  put  together  in  an  honest  but  uncritical 
disposition  of  mind. 

This  book,  accordingly,  takes  up  the 
thread  of  the  history  where  that  called  after 
Joshua  drops  it  (Judges  i.),  and  is,  in  con- 
sequence, in  its  right  position  immediately 
after  the  latter  work.  Its  aim  seems  to  be, 
not  merely  historical,  but  dogmatical  also — 
that  is,  to  show  by  instances  how  departure 
from  the  Mosaic  worship  brought  disaster. 
Though  the  materials  are  various,  the  book 
is  one,  for  they  have  undergone  such  revision 
as  made  them  into  an  externally  uniform 
narrative.  This  appears  from  the  sameness 
of  manner  with  which  is  set  forth  the  influ- 
ence of  God  on  the  judges  (iii.  10;  vi.  34 ; 
xi.  20;  xiii.  25;  xiv.  6;  xv.  14).  The  time 
when  the  work  was  composed  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  That  it  was  after  the 
introduction  of  regal  government  is  clear 
from  the  passages  which  say — ^*In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel*  (xviii.  I ; 
xix.  1 ;  xxi.  2d).  Other  tokens  that  the 
book  was  put  together  long  after  tlie  re- 
corded events,  are  found  in  vi.  24 ;  xi.  40 ; 
XV.  10.  With  some  probability,  the  com- 
position has  been  refeired  to  the  last  days 
of  Samuel,  when  the  literary  spirit  had 
revived,  and  when,  in  the  fresh  seal  for 
monarchical  government,  the  allasions  to 
the  kingless  state  of  the  nation  to  which 
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«e  have  referred,  were  natural  and  most  designations:  I.  the  jadgment( Matt.  zii.  41, 

likely  to  be  made.    Tlie  autlior  or  compiler  ieq.  Luke  x.  14 ;  xi.  31.  John  t.  27 ;  in  the 

is  unknown.      The    diycrsiiies  of    length  original,  (A«  judgment);  II.  Uhe  day  of  jndg- 

which  prevail  in  the  several  notices  of  the  meut'   (Matt.  x.   15;   xii.   80.   1  John  iv. 

Judges,  are  an  argument  that  the  writer  put  17)  ;  III.  '  the  day  of  the  Lord'  (1  Cor.  ▼.  5. 

his  materials  togellier  much  as  he  found  1  Thess.  v.  2;  comp.  Is.  iL  12.  MaL  ir. 

them,  without  any  undue   effort   to    briog  5);  IV.  *  the  day  of  visitation '  (1  Pet  ii  12)  ; 

them  into  agreement  with  an  ideal  propor-  V. '  the  last  day*  (John  vi.  89);  VI.  *  the'day 

tion  or  a  fancied  abstract  excellence.     That  of  redemption '  (Ephes.  iv.  80) ;  VII.  *  the  day 

he  had  before  him  and  made  use  of  docu-  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Phil.  i.  6);  VIII.  *  the  day' 

ments  originating  in  the  same  age  as  the  (Rom.  xiii.  12.   1  Cor.  iii.  18) ;  IX. '  a  day  in 

events,  appears  probable   from  the  use    of  which   he   (God)  will  judge  the  world  in 

language  which  is  peculiar  to  eye-witnesses  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ'  (  Acts  xvii. 

or  contemporaries  (i.  14,  15  ;   iii.  15,  teq. ;  81) ;  X.  *  that  day'  (2  Thess.  ii.  8.  2  Tim. 

iv.  7,  18,  se^.;   v.  8,  7;  vi.  11;   ix.  xix.  xx.).  i.  12,  18).     The  ideas  entertained  seem  to 

The  condition   of  the   tribes,   as    separate  be   as  follows:  that  as  there   were  in  the 

one  from  the  other,  having  no  common  head,  prophetic  liuiguage  of  the  Old  Testament 

and  sometimes  hostile  to  one  another,  is  such  two  conditions  of  the  Messiah  spoken  of, 

as  accords  with  a  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  namely,  his  humiliation  and  his  glory,  and 

ordinances,  and  such  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  since  tlie  first  had  been  experienced  in  his 

brolcen  and  inicrsecte<l  with  hills  and  vales,  crucifixion,  deatli,  and  burial,  so  his  second 

would  naturally  occasion  in  a  primitive  age.  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  visible  appearance 

And  the  dissensions  among  themselves,  as  of  Jesus  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  amid 

well  as  the  absence  of  impassable  barriers  choirs  of  attendant  angels,  when  he  wouhl 

between  them  and  the  Philistines,  the  Sy-  judge  tlie  world,  vindicate  bis  cause  and  the 

nans,  and  other  enemies,  explain  how  it  was  cause  of  his  people,  raise  the  dead,  establish 

easy  for  the  Israelites  in  the  south  or  in  the  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  finally  van- 

north,  sometimes  over  the  whole  length  of  quish  the  devil   and  his  angels,  who  had 

the  country,    to  fall    under  the   power  of  hitherto  divided  the   empire  of  the  world 

foreign  nations.     These  and  other  similar  with  his  Father,  consigning  them,  with  his 

considerations  have,  when  combined,  much  enemies,  to  everlasting  torments,  but  as- 

weight  10  prove  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  a  suring  to  his  friends  unutterable  and  endless 

genuine,  and  in  the  maiu  credible  work —  bliss  (Matt.xxlv.  9,teq.;  xxv.  81,  ieq.  Luke 

tiie  production  of  an  age  when  tliere  existed  ix.  20.  Acts  i.  II.  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  uq,  Philip, 

sufficient  means  for  putting  together  a  trust-  iii.  20.   1  Thess.  iv.  15,  teq.   I  Pet  iv.  18). 

worthy  narrative  of  tlie  times  to  which  it  This  return  of  Jesus  from  heaven  is  repre- 

refers.  sented  as  in  point  of  time  unknown  to  any 

JUDGMENT  and  TO  JUDGE  represent  save  God,  yet  near  at  hand;  and  our  Lord 

terms  which  in  the   Scriptures  have  a  far  himself  expressly  states  tbat  the  generation 

wider  signification  than  tliey  bear  in  ordi-  whom  he  addressed  should  not  come  to  an 

naiy  English  style,  for  they  denote  not  only  end  before  it  took  place  (Matt  xxir.  34; 

the  various  parts  and  the  whole  of  a  judicial  comp.   xvi.   28 ;  xxiii.  30.    Luke  xxi.  82. 

investigation,  but  also  the  administration  of  John  xxi.  22;  comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  14).    A 

justice,  and  even  the  exercise  of  civil  govern-  season  of  great  calamity  was  to  precede,  in- 

raent    Leaving  the  student  to  find  in  the  volving  the  overthrow  of  ilie  Jewish  state; 

sacred  writings  exemplifications  of  most  of  which  days,  however,  would  be   shortened 

the  acceptations  to  which  we  have  alluded,  for  the  elect's  sake  (Matt.  xxiv.  22.   Mark 

w«  refer  to  one  or  two  passages  in  which  xiii.  20).     That  the  general  judgment  and 

governing  after  the  manner  of  civil  admiuis-  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 

tration  is  meant  (Matt  xix.  2H ;  comp.  20.  are  identified  both  from  tlie  passages  (see 

Luke  xxii.  30.   1  Cor.  vi.  2,  8).    This  use  above)  in  which  *  the  judgment'  is  spoken 

of  the  word  judge  is  derived  from  the  fact,  of,  and  in  regard  to  time,  appears  from  Matt 

tliat  the  earliest  form  of  civil  government  xxiv.  xxv.,  which  present  one  continued  se- 

among  tlie  Hebrews  after  their  settlement  in  quence  of  ideas  introduced  by  the  predie- 

Canaan  was  conducted  by  men  termed  judges,  tion  of  Jesus  touching  the  overthrow  of  tlie 

who  in    •:onseqaence   were    said   to  judge,  temple,  and   tlie  question  of  the  disciples, 

that  is  govern,  Israel  (Judges  xii.  7 — 0).  *  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  the 

That  this  usage  was  not  unknown  to  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the 

Greek  of  our  Lord's  days,  is  obvious  from  world?'     And   it  seems   to  have  been  the 

tlie  fact,  that  i(  is  found  in  Joscphus,  who,  object  of  Jesus  to  represent  to  his  disciples 

for  instance,   says   (Antiq.   v.  8,  9),   that  that  these  things  would  all  take  plaee  at  the 

Othniel  received  the  government  and  judged  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent 

the  people,   and  when  he  had  ruled  over  termination  of  the  Jewish  policy,  when  his 

them  forty  years  he  died.  kingdom  would  in  a  marked  and  final  manner 

A  period  of  general  judgment  is  repeatedly  be  set  up  in  place  of  the  condemned  Judaism, 

•poken  of  in  the  New  Testament  under  these  and  judgment  (government)  would  be  exei^ 
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ebed  in  hia  nune  and  for  his  purposes  polity  and  goYenunent,  it  could  not  fail  to 
thronghont  the  world.  This  general  tiow,  become  tlie  judge  aud  ruler  of  the  entire 
though  not  unattended  with  difficulties  of  world.  This  rectoral  function  the  churcli 
detail,  seems  to  come  forth  clearly  from  the  has  from  the  first  exercised  and  does  still 
language  employed.  In  the  description  of  exercise;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
these  great  events,  our  Lord  uses  figures  of  outward  and  visible  becomes  the  true  church 
speech,  the  exact  import  of  which  cannot  be  of  Christ,  it  must  and  will  bring  into  subjec- 
appreciated  eicept  by  those  who  uuderstand  tion  to  itself,  and  so  supersede,  all  earthly 
tlte  peculiarities  of  the  oriental  style,  aud  dominion,  principnlity  and  power,  till  at 
are  familiar  witli  the  imagery  relating  to  last,  ruling  in  each  individual  heart  with 
these  topics  current  in  the  day,  and  formed  full  and  unrestricted  empire,  it  will  make 
after  the  model  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  each  man  a  law  to  himself,  and  so  set  aside 
(Dan.  vii.  13, 14.  Is.  xiii.  0, 10.  Ezek.  xxxii.  and  bring  for  ever  to  an  end  all  mere  verbal 
7.  Joel  ii.  1—10,28^31.  Acto  ii.  16,  s^^.).  and  civil  legislation.  This  the  aposde  Paul 
This  is  the  less  surprising,  because  even  clearly  saw,  but  he  made  the  commencement 
'  the  ministers  of  the  word '  were  led  to  ex-  of  the  benign  reign  of  spiritual  law  depend- 
pect  a  visible  and  outward  return  of  their  ent  on  a  visible  appearance  of  Jesus,  in 
Master,  a  formal  judicial  procedure,  and  a  doing  which  he  committed  the  inconsistency 
material  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  A  not  of  deriving  the  moral  fh)m  the  material,  and 
dissimilar  mistake  was  made  by  them  in  re-  interrupting  that  regular  development  of  spi- 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  ritual  causes  which  commenced  when  Jesus, 
Interpreting  the  language  of  Jesus  on  Uiis  rising  from  the  dead,  passed  into  the  spi- 
point  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  ritual  world,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  right 
and  sympathies  of  their  own  minds,  they  all  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.  In  general, 
expected  him  to  prove  a  temporal  prince,  the  disciples  did  not  at  first  discern  the 
This  expectation,  barely  dissipated  by  his  high  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of 
death,  was  corrected  by  the  great  events  that  the  downfal  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  there- 
ensued  on  his  ascension,  the  effusion  of  the  fore  still  kept  looking  for  a  visible  appear- 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  progress  of  his  cause,  ance  of  the  judge  of  the  world.  The  delay 
Still  that  cause  was  lowly,  that  progress  was  of  that  appearance  made  some  sceptical,  for 
small.  The  state  of  triumph  and  glory  which  the  disappointment  of  false  hopes  might  well 
prophets  had  predicted  and  Jesus  himself  lead  to  false  states  of  mind  (2  Pet.  iii.  4). 
promised,  could  not  be  recognised  by  minds  As,  however,  the  first  generation  passed  away, 
so  prepossessed  with  tlie  hope  of  material  and  with  it  tlie  material  conceptions  on 
grandeur,  especially  in  the  midst  of  the  which  these  false  ideas  were  founded;  as 
persecution  and  tribulation  which  soon  beset  men  entered  more  into  the  spirit  of  the 
the  church  on  all  sides.  From  tlie  midst  of  gospel ;  especially  as  they  began  to  consider 
their  sorrows  the  disciples  looked  forward  in  that,  since  the  great  Teacher  had  set  as  a 
hope  ofthe  second  advent,  which  they  believed  limit  for  his  re-appearance  the  lives  of  that 
would  repair  their  losses,  give  them  retribu-  generation  to  whom  he  spoke,  the  event  pre- 
tion  on  their  enemies,  and  secure  their  own  dieted  must  be  one  that  had  already  tidccn 
everlasting  felicity.  In  the  subjugation  of  place,  so  men  were  led  to  a  spiritutd  inter- 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  arms,  the  conse-  pretation  aud  a  right  understanding  of  the 
qnent  termination  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  words  employed  by  the  Christ,  till,  towards 
the  establishment  and  vindication  of  the  the  end  of  the  first  century,  that  interpreta- 
cmnse  of  Christ,  the  commencement,  in  a  tion  gained  prevalence,  though  not  uncon- 
pre*eminent  sense  and  to  permanent  results,  tested  by  millennial  notions  which,  after  the 
of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  the  promised  old  Jewish  manner  and  in  a  grossly  material 
coming  was  brought  about,  the  predicted  sense,  maintained  the  outward  and  visible 
judgment  had  a  beginning  which  shall  never  reign  of  Christ  for  a  thousand  (miZ/eniitttm, 
end  till  God  be  all  in  all.  Admonished  by  from  the  Latin  milUf  thousand ;  annuntt  year) 
their  Teacher's  warnings,  most  of  his  dis-  years  on  earth  (Rev.  xx.  4,  6).  It  deserves 
eiples,  fleeing  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan,  special  attention  that  the  apostle  John,  who 
escaped  the  terrible  calamities  which  nccom-  lived  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
panicd  the  last  struggles  of  expiring  Judaism  and  whose  gospel  was  written  after  the  three 
(  Ruseb.  iii.  5),  and  while  all  around  it  was  others,  aims  to  correct  the  materialised  ex- 
full  of  trouble,  sorrow,  and  anguish,  the  pectations  of  the  church ;  for,  with  a  higher 
secluded  church  of  Christ  in  tranquillity  knowledge  of  spiritual  realities,  he  saw  that 
awaited  the  time  when,  after  the  fury  of  the  Jesus  was  in  truth  glorified  in  his  sufferings 
storm  was  spent,  it  should  return  to  the  and  in  his  death,  since  these  were  the  high- 
ancient  capital  of  Palestine,  and  there,  as  est  proofs  of  his  spiritual  majesty,  under 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  shine  the  influence  of  which  he  laid  down  his  life 
forth  in  nndecaying  glory.  Possessed  as  for  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  his  gospel 
that  ehnrch  was  ofthe  great  and  indefeasible  our  Lord  identifies  his  glorification  with  his 
prineiples  of  morality  which  constitute  Uie  death :  •  The  hour  is  come  thkt  the  Bon  of 
foundation  of  justice  and  judgment— of  law,  Man  should  bo  glorified'  (xii.  23, 28).  With 
Vol.  IL  L 
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hifl  passion  are  also  identified  the  Jndgment 
of  Uiis  world  and  the  subjugation  of  its 
prince  (31),  and  the  future  state  of  happi- 
ness is  made  to  commence  in  the  spiritual 
world  immediately  on  his  death  (32 ;  comp. 
xiil.  31,  seq. ;  xiv.  2,  3,  19 ;  xv.  8 ;  xvi.  9, 
10,  14,  28;  xvii.  2,  sea.).  The  glory  thus 
hegun,  which  was  to  be  completed  in  the 
mansions  of  his  Father's  house,  Jesus  com- 
municated to  hts  followers,  that  ihej  in 
sharing  his  sufferings  and  carrying  ju  his 
work,  might  partake  in  the  privileges  and 
happiness  which  he  had  to  bestow  (John 
XTii.  10,  22V  And  instead  of  his  corporal 
presence  in  the  churcli,  erroneously  expected 
by  its  members  at  large,  Jesns  promised 
another,  the  paraclete,  advocate,  comforter, 
or  Holy  Spirit,  that  was  to  expound  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  lend  his  disciples 
into  all  truth  (xiv.  16,  26 ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  13). 

The  view,  men,  that  seems  to  have  the 
sahction  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  this,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  world  which  commenced 
in  his  ministry,  was  carried  on  in  his  suffer- 
ings, and  was  strikingly  exempli  Ged  in  the 
retributory  termination  of  corrupted  and 
oiit-wom  Judaism,  is  still  continued  and  will 
last  till  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  subdued  all 
enemies,  and  made  his  church  and  his  spirit 
universal.  Meanwhile,  the  period  of  judg- 
ment to  every  individual  is  his  period  of 
probation,  and  pre-eminently  the  period  of 
his  death,  when  he  enters  tlie  world  of  spirits, 
and  is  rewarded  '  according  to  his  works  * 
(MatU  xvi.  27.   Rom.  ii.  6). 

Only  by  degrees  and  in  part,  however,  did 
the  Christian  church  apprehend  and  receive 
these  ideas.  Losing,  in  conrse  of  time  and 
under  the  teaching  of  events,  the  expectation 
of  a  material  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  and 
sundering  tlie  idea  of  that  reign  from  its 
mere  local  accessaries,  Christians  in  gene- 
ral, after  the  first  century,  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  conception  of  an  invisible  reign 
of  the  Messiah  in  his  church,  to  a  more  or 
less  remote  appearance  of  him  a  second  time 
to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  mankind  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  that  is,  at  the  final  disso- 
lution of  the  material  universe,  as  we  find  it 
set  forth  in  what  is  termed  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  disciples  first  held  Jesus  to  be  a  tem- 
poral Messiah;  then  a  spiritual  Saviour 
ascended  to  heaven  who  would  shortly  return. 
The  second  advent  was  identified  with  a 
general  judgment  and  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth.  These  ideas  were  connected  with  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  expected 
kingdom  was  to  be  set  up.  The  delay  of 
me  return  weakened  llie  expectation  of  it. 
When  Jerusalem  fell,  some  began  to  doubt, 
others  to  deny,  the  second  advent ;  but  others, 
looking  on  that  fall  as  only  the  b(-{rinuing  of 
Botrows,  look  the  event  as  a  sign  that  Christ's 
appearance  was  at  hand.  Time  went  on, 
and  still  no  second  coming.  Men  looked 
back  on  the  fdl  f»r  Tern'^nlpm  nw)  []:■'  i  r- 


mination  of  tlie  temple  services,  and  around 
them  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel, 
till,  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century,  they  began  to  give  a  spiritual  im- 
port to  passages  that  spoke  of  Christ's  coming 
to  judge  the  world,  and  so  were  by  degrees 
led  to  the  opinion  that  his  kingdom  was 
established  on  earth,  and  that  the  great  daiy 
of  his  followers  was  to  exert  themselves  lor 
its  exiensioa.  Hence  new  and  vigorona 
efibrts  and  as  a  consequence  f^sh  con- 
^U9fit9  01  er  ain  and  ignoranca^  and  a  greate. 
unity  in  the  Christian  church.  From  the« 
facts  we  gain  some  criteria  which  may  afford 
aid  in  approximately  determining  the  date 
of  Christian  Scriptures.  Four  chief  phases 
of  the  opinion  respecting  a  speedy  return  of 
Christ  to  earth  may  be  marked:  I.  A  ge- 
neral expectation  of  it,  indicated  by  its  an- 
nouncement in  general  terms,  A.  D.  30 — 00 ; 
II.  an  anxious  expectation,  indicated  by 
statements  of  its  being  near,  and  by  efforts 
to  prove  its  reality,  A.D.  GO — 70 ;  III.  doubts 
of  the  event  openly  combated,  and  as  a 
consequence  disorders  in  practice  and  opi- 
nion, A,D.  70 — 80;  IV.  a  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  a  greater  unity, 
co-operation,  and  zeal,  A.D.  80—.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  facts  to  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  a  Christian  writing  is  not 
without  difficulty.  We  must,  however,  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  which  of  the  four  viewa 
prevails  in  any  document,  and  acconlinglj 
pronounce  on  the  period  when  it  first  ap- 
peared. Thus  we  may  assert  that  Matthew's 
gospel,  which  is  probably  characterised  by 
phase  I.  or  II.,  was  written  before  A.  D.  70 ; 
and  John's  gospel,  in  which  phase  IV.  is 
very  visible,  could  not  have  come  into  exist- 
ence till  about  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
first  century.  One  condition  must  be  laid 
down,  namely,  tliat  it  appear  on  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  phase  exhibited  comprisea 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  or  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  day  in  which  he  wrote. 

'Judgment,'  in  Matt.  v.  21,  22, is  the  ren- 
dering of  krUis^  which  there  denotes  an 
inferior  locid  tribunal,  consisting  of  seven 
members  appointed  in  each  town,  for  hearing 
and  determining  ordinary  causes  (Deut. 
xvi.  18;  2  Chron.  xix.  5),  who  might,  how- 
ever, take  cognizance  of  criminal  offences 
of  high  moment  (Deut.  xvii.  2,  5,  8),  but 
ouly  so  that  an  appeal  lay  to  the  higher 
court,  the  Sanhedrim  (Joseph.  Antiq.  It.  8, 
14 ;  War.  ii.  20,  5). 

The  highest  judicial  tribunal  was  '  the 
council'  (Matt  v.  22)  or  Sanhedrim,  called 
in  Luke  xxii.  60,  the  Pretbvterium — in  the 
English,  '  the  elders  of  the  people.'  A 
Sanhedrim  sat  in  every  city  to  acyodicate  in 
iuferior  causes  (Matt.  x.  17).  At  the  head 
of  those  local  tribunals  was  the  great  San- 
h'^drim  in  Jerusalem,  of  whose  origin  see 
Kxod.  xviii.  17—20.  Numb.  xi.  16,  se^.  Thia 
wns  the  great  national  council,  having,  botli 
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in  rdigioQB  ind  eivQ  affairs,  tapreme  power. 
Iti  members,  aeTentj  in  ntimber,  were  higli 
priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  whose  president 
was  the  chief  priest  for  the  time  being,  in 
▼irttte  of  bis  office,  called  *  prince,'  or  '  head 
of  the  Sanliedrim.'  In  his  absence,  the 
president's  chair  was  filled  by  another  mem- 
ber,  denominated  'father  of  the  hoase  of 
judgment*  (tribunal). 

The  degree  and  kind  of  punishment 
Taried  in  general  with  tlie  nature  of  the 
tribunal,  from  the  seren  justices  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  to  the  highest  court  of  review 
in  Jernsaleni.  Hence  the  terms  'judgment* 
and  •  conncil'  were  used  for  different  penal- 
ties, so  that '  to  be  answerable  to  the  council' 
or  *  Sanhedrim,'  bore  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion a  resemblance  to  our  being  'erche- 
qnered.'  The  lowest  punishment  was  '  the 
judgment;'  a  higher,  Mhe  council;'  the 
highest, '  hell- fire,'  or,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal, 'Gehenna  of  fire'  (see  Hinnom). 
This  explains  the  passage  in  Matt.  y.  21, 
««9.  (in  T.  21,  'judgment'  may  have  the 
general  import  of  our  term  '  law,*  Exod.  xx. 
13),  where  causeless  anger  is  made  to  ren- 
der an  offender  amenable  to  an  inferior 
punishment;  the  use  of  contemptuous  and 
opprobrious  words,  such  as  Baca  ('  thou 
lickspittle'),  subjected  a  person  to  higher 
penalty;  and  designating  another  as  an 
'impious  apostate'  (Ps.  xiy.  I;  liii.  i,  le^. 

I  Sam.  xxr.  25,  Nabal,  probably  the  word 
condemned  by  Jesus;  comp.  Job  ii.  10), 
exposed  a  man  to  the  most  disgraceful  death. 
These  statements  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
are  probably  not  to  be  pressed  closely,  but 
to  be  understood  as  generally  declaring  that, 
ituder  the  new  dispensation,  not  merely 
oTcrt  acta,  but  inconsidemte  and  injurious 
words,  as  well  as  ill-goTcmed  passions, 
iTould  meet  with  punishment  in  proportion 

I I  the  deeper  hue  of  the  offence.  See  Ana^ 
thema  and  Damnation. 

JUNIPER  is,  in  the  Common  Version,  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  roihem  (1  Kings 
xix.  4,  9.   Job  XXX.  4.    Ps.  cxx.  4 ;   comp. 
Micah  i.  13),  which  is  found  in  the  modem 
Arabic  rrtrm,  a  species  of  broom,  probably 
genhta  monotperma.     Bnrckhardt  says  that 
in   the   deserts  south  of   Palestine,   whole 
plains  are  covered  with  this  shrub,  affording 
to  sheep  favourite  pasturage.    Lord  Lindsay, 
too,  found  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Sinai, 
'the  rattantf  a  species  of  broom,  bearing  a 
white  flower,  delicately  streaked  with  purple,' 
which  'afforded  me  frequent  shelter  from 
the  sun.'    Of  the  same  plant.  Dr.  Robinson 
(i.  299)  obserres,  '  this  is  the  largest  and 
most  conspicnous  shrub  of  these  deserts 
(from     Akabah    to    Jerusalem),    growing 
tbiekly  in   the  water-conrses  and  valleys. 
Onr  Arabs  always  selected  the  place  of  en- 
campment (if  possible)  in  a  spot  where  it 
grew,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  by  it  at  night 
frvra  the  wind;  and  during  the  dny,  when 


they  often  went  in  advance  of  the  eamela,  m% 
found  them  not  unfrequently  sitting  or  sleep- 
ing nnder  a  bnsh  of  retem,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  sun.  It  was  in  this  very  desert, 
a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  th^ 
same  shrub.'  In  a  note,  Dr.  Robinson  adds, 
'  The  roots  are  very  bitter,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  Arabs  as  yielding  tlte  beet  charcoal.* 
This  illustrates  Job  xxx.  4.  Ps.  cxx.  4.  In 
Palestine,  as  in  other  conntries,  roots  are, 
in  pover^  or  urgent  want,  eaten  as  food. 
These  facts  will  be  found  to  fUmish  illus- 
tration of  the  passages  in  which  tlie  rothem, 
or  broom,  is  mentioned. 

JUPITER,  the  Latin  {deutpater)  form 
of  tlie  Oteek  Zens,  and  the  name  of  the 
highest  divinity  recognized  among  the 
Qreeks  and  Romans,  commonly  termed 
fatlier  of  gods.  Jupiter  was  honoured  at 
the  supreme  chief  of  all  divinities,  and  spe- 
cially as  the  ruler  of  tlie  upper  world,  while 
his  brother  Pluto  governed  the  nether  re- 
gions, and  Neptune  had  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  His  abode,  in  which  the  other  gods 
gathered  together,  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
placed  on  Mount  Olympus,  in  Thessaly, 
which  appeared  to  them  the  loftiest  point  of 
the  earth,  where  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
to  unite,  and  a  survey  might  be  had  of  the 
entire  world.  When,  however,  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  earth,  and  of  tliis  particnlar 
district,  had  shown  men  that  the  palace  of 
Jupiter  was  not  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
they  removed  his  abode  higher  into  the 
unseen  ether,  which  they  denominated  hea- 
ven; whence  Olympus  became  some  un- 
known spot  in  the  skies,  and  its  king,  Ju- 
piter Olympius,  was  accounted  the  supreme 
governor  of  gods,  who  received  from  him 
their  several  departments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  empire,  extending  over  heaven 
and  earth. 

Jupiter  thus  became  to  his  worshippers 
the   symbol   of  power.    Accordingly,  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  came  to  LvsLra,  and  dis- 
tiuguished   themselves  by  their  dee<1s  and 
words,  the  people,  thinking  that  the  gods 
had   com'%  to  earth  in  the  shape  of  men, 
called  the  former  Mercury,  because  he  was 
the  chief  speaker,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Jupiter  to  Barnabas,  who  may  have  been 
marked  by  something  unusual  in  his  size, 
port,  or  mien  (Acts  xiv.  11 — 18).     Besides 
this,  there  was  a  special  reason  why  Barnabas 
received  the  name  of  Jupiter.    This  divi- 
nity was  worshipped  under  several  forms. 
Among  these  he  was  regarded  9B  the  author 
of  civilization,  and  so  die  founder  and  pro- 
tector of  cities.     Now  Lystra  was  held  to 
have  been  built  by  Jupiter,  and  nnder  Lis 
protection  it  remained.    Accordinriy,  before 
tlie   city  stood    a  temple,   erected    to    his 
honour,  and  which  may  have  been  Ibe  nu- 
cleus of  the   place.    When,  therefore,   the 
inhnbilanls  saw  the   cure  operated  no  ihs 
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lime  man,  they  at  onoe  leferred  the  miracle  In  the  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
to  their  own  tatelary  god.  there  is  no  mention  of  execntionera,  who  ap- 
JURISDICTION  (L.  Jw, '  right'  or  'law/  pear  only  under  the  Kings.    A  murderer  was 
and  dico, '  I  aay/  *  pronounce  *),  signifying  the  given  op  to  the  yengeance  of  the  relati fes  of 
district  or   (figuratively)   the   sphere  over  his  victim.    After  death,  the  body  of  the 
which  an  officer  of  state  has  authority  in  criminal  might  be  suspended  on  a  tree  or 
the  administration  of  law,  is  used  in  Luke  post,  where  it  remained  not  longer  than 
xxiii.  7,  for  a  Greek  word  that  is  generally  sunset,  the  reason  assigned  being,  that  *  he 
translated  •power'  (v. 24.  Johni.  12;  x.  18),  tliat  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God*  (Deul. 
•authori^'  (v.  27);   also  Miberty'  (1  Cor.  xxi.  22,  23).    In  some  cases,  persons  who 
viii.  9).  had  been   stoned  were  consumed  by  fire 
JUSTICE  (L.  Jui,  'right'),  that  which  is  (Josh  vii.  26),  or  they  were  biiried  under  a 
right  {rectum^  'ruled'),  as  being  command-  mound  of  stones,  which  remained  as  a  me- 
ed  (L.  Ju6eo,  'I  command')   by  supreme  morial  of  terror  (vii.  20).    In  Acts  xxviii.  4, 
power,  that  is,  properly,  God,  the  source  of  *  vengeance'  appears  as  pursuing  the  guilty, 
all  obligation ;  whose  ordinances  and  laws  The  common  translation,  which  is  neverthe- 
are  the  expressions  of  the  highest  wisdom  less  preserved  by  'A  Layman'  and  BartleU's 
and  the  purest  and  widest  benignity  (Deut  '  People's  Edition,'  imperfectly  represents  the 
xxxii.  4.    Ps.  Ixxxix.   14).    That,  then,  is  original,  which,  as  given  by  Sharpe,  should 
just  which,  emanating  from  the  divine  ordi-  be  'justice,'  that  is,  the  personification  of 
nations,  has  for  iu  aim  the  furtherance  of  Justice,  the  goddess  that  with  the  Greeks 
God's  will  and  man's  good   (Ps.  xxiii.  3;  bore  the  name  (as  in  the  original  of  the 
xlv.  7).    Hence  comes  a  criterion  by  which  passage  in  Acu)  of  Dike,  the  daughter  of 
we  learn  that  what  opposes  these  great  pur-  Jupiter  and  Themis,  having  specially  in  her 
poses  is  not  just,  and  that  every  thing  is  hands  the  avenging  of  death  by  violence. 
jaat  and  divine  in  proportion  as  it  promotes  In  the  genuine  Hebraic  period,  the  admi- 
the  great  ends  of  God's  government  in  the  nistration  of  justice,  like  the  manners  of  tbe 
education  of  his  intelligent  offspring  (Is.  nation,  was  simple.    The  ordinary  tribunals 
xi.  4;  It.  fi,teq.  John  iii.  10,  uq.).  Justice,  had  their  seat  at  the  chief  gate  of  the  city, 
accoidingly,  is  only  a  modification  of  bene-  where  a  concourse  of  people  was  commonly 
votence  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10).   Viewed  in  this  light,  found  (Dent  xvi.  18 ;  xxi.  lU ;  xxii.  J  5),  espe- 
justice  with  God  is  his  observance  of  his  cially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  (Jer.  xxL 
own  laws  of  rectitude,  goodness,  and  mercy,  12)  ;  but  in  later  times  the  Sanhedrim  as- 
in  his  dealings  with  man  (Gen.  xviii.  25.  sembled  in  a  hall  in  the  capital,  connected 
Ps.  xix.  7,  s«9.).  Justice,  as  from  man  to  God,  with  the  temple.    At  the  gates  of  the  ciiy 
is  faithful  and  childlike  allegiance   to  the  the   advantages  of   publicity  were  readily 
laws   of   God,  because   they  arc   his,  and  gained.    The  taking  of  salaries  or  bribes, 
therefore  '  holy,  just,  and  true '  (MatL  xxii.  as  well  as  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
30,  teq.);  and  justice,  as  between  man  and  judges,  was  prohibited  (Deut  xvi.  19;  xxvii. 
man,  is  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be  25).  The  procedure,which  involved  a  minute 
done  unto,  out  of  deference  to  the  will  of  investigation,  was  summary,  and  for   the 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  the  rules  he  has  most  part  verbal  (xiii.  13,  teq.;  xvii.  2,  scf.)' 
given  for  our  guidance  (Matt  vii.  12).  Criminal  causes  were   determined  on   the 
As  confession  of  guilt,  at  least  when  the  verbal  evidence  of  two  sworn,  unsuspected 
crime  was  not  glaringly  evident,  was  con-  witnesses  (xvii.  0) ;  in  civil  cases,  one  witr 
sidered  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  con-  ness  was  sufficient  (Exod.  xxii.  10-— 12). 
demnation,  means  were  taken  to  work  on  JUSTIFY  (L.ji<f  (um/acio,  *  I  make  jost') 
the  feelings  of  an  accused  party  (Josh.  vii.  is  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  word,  ttadak. 
Numb.  v.  15,  uq.) ;  but  among  tlie  ancient  which,  having  for  its  root  the  idea  of  right, 
Hebrews  there  is  found  no  trace  of  the  use  bears  as  a  verb  several  acceptations  which 
of  torture;  which,  however,  was  among  the  are  natural   modifications  of   that  import 
foreign  customs  introduced  by  Herod  (Jo-  Accordingly,  it  signifies  'to  be  righteous* 
seph.  Jew.   War.   i.   30,   3).     The  parties  (Genesis  xxxviii.  20.   Ps.  xix.  9)  or  *justi- 
pleaded  their  cause  themselves  (Deut  xxv.  fied '  (Job  xxv.  4.   Ps.  cxliii.  2), '  to  cleanse ' 
1.   I  Kings  iii.  10,  tef.).    Professional  advo-  (Dan.    viii.    14),    'to    clear'    (Gen.    xliv. 
catea  are  not   mentioned,  though  friends  10), 'acquit'  (Is.  v.  23),  and  specially  that 
might  speak  on  behalf  of  an  accused  person  acquitting  which  is  vouchsafed  to  man  by 
(Is.   i.  17.     Job  xxix.  12 — 17).      Speedy  his  Creator  and  Judge  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Is. 
punishment  followed  conviction  (Deut  xxv.  liii.  11),  before  whom  no  mortal  can  be  held 
2).    If  the  sentence  was  *  death,'  it  was  in-  guiltless  (Job.  ix.  2).    Hence,  to  account  a 
flicted  by  stoning,  which  took  place  on  the  thing  to  any  one  for  righteousness,  is  in  con- 
outside  of  tlie  city  (Lev.  xxi  v.  14.  Nimib.  sideration  of  that  thing  to  '  acquitf  (eomp. 
XV.  86.    1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13).     The  wit-  'rectify'),  and  so  'to  treat  him  as  jnst/ 
nesses  were  to  cast  the  fiirst  stone;  whieh  or  with  ftivour  (Gen.  xv.  6.  Ps.  ovL  81). 
was  followed  up  by  the  men  of  the  place  In  the  Mew  Testament,  the  Greek  dikawo, 
(Deat  xvii.  7;    xxi.  21.    John  viii  7).  from ^ilcaiof,'ja8t,"  equal,"  proper*  (Matt. zx. 
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4.  Itoiii.  tiL  12),  <  good/  or  *kind.'  (Matt  i. 
19.  John  XTii.  25.  1  John  i.  9),  signifies, 
'  I  make  a-person  jast/  or  'I  accoont,  declare, 
or  proTS  any  one  just.'  Thus  in  Luke  vii. 
29»  '  the  publicans  justified  Ood,  heing  bap- 
tised with  the  baptism  of  John'  (3d).  In  a 
similar  manner  we  speak  of  justifying  the 
ways  of  God  to  mau.  Comp.  Luke  x.  29. 
Bom.  iii.  4.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  word 
is  equivalent  '  to  be  approved'  (Luke  zvili. 
14»  Rom.  ii.  13.  James  ii.  21—25.  1  Tim. 
iii.  16).  Accordingly,  to  'justify'  is  '  to  par- 
don' (MatU  xii.  37.  Acte  xiii.  38,  89),  Mo 
set  free  from  sin '  (Rom.  vi.  7.  1  Cor.  vi. 
11.   Bom.  iii.  20,  teq.). 

The  corresponding  noun,  dikaiotun^,  de- 
rives from  its  root-meaning,  namely,  'that 
which  is  just  and  proper,'  various  significa- 
tions in  which  the  original  import  may  be 
traced ;  for  example,  '  what  is  becoming  as 
part  of  established  law  or  custom '  (Malt.  iii. 
15) ;  *  acceptance  with  God '  (vL  38) ;  *  benig* 


nfty '  (2  Cor.  ix.  9) ;  *  benefaction '  (Matt  vf. 
1 ;  see  Oriesbach ;  and  comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  7) ; 
•a  holy  life'  (Matt  v.  6);  •  regard  to  the 
divine  laws,  and  specially  to  conscience 
(10,  20.  Acts  X.  85) ;  'justification  in  Jesus 
Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  Rom.  iv.;  comp.  James  ii. 
23) ; '  the  mode  or  system  of  justification  or 
pardon'  (Rom.  vi.  18.   Heb.  v.  13). 

JUTTAH  (H.),  a  priestly  city  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xxi.  10),  mentioned 
with  places  whose  position  makes  it  likely 
we  are  to  seek  for  it  in  the  south  of  Jadah 
(xv.  55).  About  four  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
Uiere  is  a  large  Mohammedan  village  called 
Jutta,  near  which  are  still  found  tlie  names 
Carmel  and  Ziph,  mentioned  in  the  last  pas- 
sage in  connection  with  Juttah,  and  in  which 
are  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  Not  im- 
probably this  is  the  place  which  is  meant  in 
Luke  i.  39,  where  by  an  orthographical  error 
Juda  is  read. 


K. 


KAD£SH  (tt.),  called  also  Itadesh-bamea 
(comp.  Numb.  xx.  14;  xxxii.  8.  Josh.  xiv. 
7),  a  place  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine 
(Numb.  XX.  16 ;  zxxiv.  4.  Josh.  xv.  3), 
with  a  fountain  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  whence  it 
had  another  name,  £n-mishpat,  'fountain 
of  judgment;'  on  the  borders  of  Edom  and 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Numb.  xx.  1, 16; 
xxvii.  14),  connected  with  that  of  Parau  (xiii. 
27).  At  this  place  the  Israelites  arrived 
in  their  journey  towards  Canaan.  Here 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried;  here  Moses 
smote  the  rock  whence  water  gushed  to 
supply  the  thirsty  and  murmuring  people 
('  this  is  the  water  of  Meribah')  ;  here  also 
that  leader  treated  in  vain  with  theEdomites 
for  a  passage  into  the  promised  land,  which 
he  had  eansed  to  be  surveyed  by  special 
messengers  (Numb.  xii.  16;  xiii.  xiv.  xx. 
xxxiL  8.  Judg.  xi.  17).  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Rowlands  (see  Williams'  Holy  City,  Ap- 
pendix), the  place  has  been  identified  with 
the  modem  Kades  or  Kudes,  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  highest  part  of  Jebel  Halal, 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  about  twelve 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Moilahhi  (the  same  as 
Beer-lahairoi,  Gen.  xvi.  14),  near  the  grand 
entrance  into  the  promised  land,  in  a  plain 
connected  by  roads  both  with  Sinai  and  Hor. 
'The  nature  of  the  locality,'  says  Rowlands, 
'  answers  in  every  respect  to  the  description 
inferred  from  Scripture — the  mountains  to 
the  east  and  some  very  grand  ones  to  the 
south;  the  rock,  the  water,  and  the  grand 
•pace  for  cacioipment  which  lies  to  the 


sonih-west,  a  large  rectangular  plain  about 
nine  by  five  or  ten  by  six  miles,  and  this 
opening  to  the  west  into  the  still  more  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Paran.'  The  same  traveller 
speaks  of  the  lovely  stream  which  still  issues 
from  uniler  the  base  of  the  rock  smitten  by 
Moses,  a  large  single  mass,  a  spar  of  the 
monntain  to  the  north  of  it,  the  only  visible 
naked  rock  in  the  whole  district.  In  proceed- 
ing towards  tliis  spot,  Rowlands  passed 
Khalasa  (ancient  Chesil,  Josh.  xv.  30), 
which  must  have  been  a  very  large  city ;  two 
hours  and  a  half  from  which  he  came  to  an 
ancient  site  called  Sepata,  which  he  thoaght 
was  Hormah,  or  ancient  Zephath  (Judg.  i. 
17),  which  corresponds  well  with  the  great 
elevated  plain  of  Serr  or  Seir,  where  the 
children  of  Israel  were  chased  before  the 
Amorites  (Dent.  i.  44).  It  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  of  Rakhmeh.  A  few  hours 
to  the  east  of  Sepata,  he  was  told,  lay  Kas- 
loodg,  which  he  considered  to  be  Ziklag. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  beyond  Sepata,  he 
came  to  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been 
a  well-built  city,  called  now  Rohebeh,  the  an- 
cient Rehoboth  (Gen.  xxvi.  18,  22) ;  outside 
of  the  walls  is  a  well.  Ten  hours  beyond 
Rohebeh  is  Moilahhi,  a  grand  resting-place 
of  the  caravans,  there  being  water  here;  which 
lies  in  one  of  two  or  three  passages  or  openingi 
in  the  very  southernmost  hills  or  southern 
border  of  the  land  of  promise,  which  form  tlie 
great  outlet  from  Palestine  into  the  desert  by 
which  the  great  caravau  roads  from  Akabah, 
Mount  Smai,  and  Suez,  pass  to  Hebron  and 
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Qtffti  It  wiU  idcl  to  the  reader's  aeqatiot- 
tnof  with  (bit  part  of  the  Holy  Land  if  we 
tranierihe  the  description  giren  by  Bow- 
lands  of  the  eotintry  which  he  saw  in  pro 
c««ding  southward  trom  Aroer  and  Bakh- 
roah:  'We  turned  to  the  left  of  our  path, 
and  having  ascfinded  a  ridge,  a  scene  of 
awftil  grandeur  burst  suddenly  upon  us  with 
such  startling  effect,  as  to  strilce  us  dumb 
(or  some  moments.  We  found  ourselves 
standing  on  a  gigantic  natural  rampart  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  we  could  trace  dis- 
tinctly for  many  miles  east  and  west  of  the 
•pot  on  v^ioh  we  stood,  whose  precipitous 
promontories  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it 
were  bastions  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
jutted  forth  in  irregular  masses  from  the 
mountain-barrier  into  a  frightfully  terrific 
wilderness,  stretched  far  before  us  towards 
the  south,  whose  horrors  language  must 
fail  to  describe.  It  was  a  confused  chaos  of 
chalk,  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
furnace  i^lowing  with  white  heat,  illuminated 
as  it  now  was  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  particle 
of  vegetation  in  all  the  dreary  waste;  all 
waa  drought,  barrenness,  and  desolation. 
We  were  standing  on  tlie  mountain-barrier 
of  the  promised  land.* 

KEDAR,  a  son  of  Ishmael  and  founder 
of  a  widely-spread  Arab  tribe  of  tlie  same 
name  (Oen.  xzv.  13),  connected  in  tlie  Bible 
with  another  tribe,  that  of  Nebojoth  or  Ne- 
baioth  (Gen.  xxv.  13.  Isaiah  Ix.  7).  The 
Kedarcnes  appear  as  a  rich  nomad  people 
(Jer.  zlix.  29,  31),  who  carried  their  cattle 
for  sale  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21),  and  were 
distinguished  for  power  and  warlike  achieve- 
ments (Is.  xxi.  16,  17).  Their  exact  spot 
cannot  be  determined ;  though,  from  the 
passages  in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  they 
must  have  been  near  Palestine,  and  most 
probably  had  tlieir  head  quarters  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
perhapd  at  no  great  distance  from  Babylon 
(Ps.  cxx.  0 ;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  10). 

KENITE9,  one  of  three  Canaanitish  na- 
tions, the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  and  the 
Kadmonites  (Qen.  xv.  10).  The  Kenites 
dwelt  south  of  Jodali  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10),  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amalekites  (xv.  6) 
and  Edomites,  in  a  mountainous  region 
(Numb.  xxiv.  21).  They  appear  in  a  friendly 
relation  with  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xv.  6; 
comp.  XXX.  29.  Jodg  i,  16 ;  iv.  11). 

KERCHIEF  (F.  couvrir,  *  to  cover,'  and 
thrf,  *  the  head '),  is  properly  a  covering  for 
the  head.  By  prefixing  *ueck,'  kerchief 
catoe  to  be  '  neckerchief,'  a  covering  for  the 
peek.  The  apparent  incongruity  in  the 
same  piece  of  cloth  being  etymologically  a 
covering  for  the  head  and  the  neck,  is  di- 
minished in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
■een  the  ongracefol  custom  of  Lancashire 
females  in  wearing  a  shawl,  or  on  holiday 
occasions  a  silk  handkerchief,  over  the  head 


and  neck,  so  tliat  it  hangs  on  the  top  of  the 
htickt  or  protects  also  tlie  chest.  Not^iing, 
however,  can  excuse  the  etymological  ab- 
snrdi^  of  the  word  'handkerchief  {hand- 
cover-head)  and  '  ueckhsndkerchief '  {neck- 
hand'Cover'kead)j  the  first  for  a  convenience 
carried  in  the  pocket,  the  second  for  a  piece 
of  cloth  worn  exclusively  roand  the  neck. 
In  Ezek.  xiii.  18,21,  the  original  for '  kerchief 
might  be  appropriately  translated  '  turbau.' 

KERIOTH  (H.  city),  a  town  on  the  south- 
em  borders  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2d),  pro* 
bably  tlie  birth-place  of  Judas,  who  betrayed 
Jesus,  and  was  hence  sumamed  Iscariot. 
It  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  modem  el- 
Kurietein,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from 
Hebron. 

Another  Kerioth  appears  to  have  been  in 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  24,  41.  Amos  ii.  2). 

KEY  is  represented  in  Hebrew,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  the  opener, 
being  from  the  same  root  as  is  the  word 
•  opening '  in  Prov.  viii.  6.  Though  keys 
were  known  among  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iii. 
29.  Is.  xxii.  22;  comp.  1  Chron.  ix.  27), 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  small  number 
of  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
they  were  not  common.  As,  however,  the 
key  gave  admission  to  mansions,  palaces, 
temples,  and  their  treasures,  so  it  became  a 
symbol  of  power,  authority,  and  distinction, 
and  to  have  or  bear  the  key  was  synonymous 
with  possessing  uncontrolled  sway  (Is.  xxiL 
22.  Job  xii.  14.  Rev.  i.  18 ;  iii.  7 ;  ix.  1 ; 
comp.  Matt.  xvi.  10).  The  key  was  of  a 
much  larger  size  than  those  that  are  com- 
monly in  use  amongst  us,  and  hence  might 
be  carried  on  the  shoulder,  where  on  high 
occasions  it  was  home,  indicative  of  rule, 
like  the  sword  of  stale  in  modem  courts  (Is. 
xxii.  22;  comp.  21).  In  Egypt  the  doors, 
being  of  either  one  or  two  vslves,  and  turn- 
ing on  pins,  were  secured  by  bars  or  bolts, 
but  in  many  instances  by  wooden  locks, 
which  passed  over  the  centre  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  folds,  as  in  this  figure — ^ 


if  It  i«  not  vatfatf  an  nam^ottion  of  <b« 
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bolt    Foi  greater  secarity,  the  valves  of  the     The  ensuing  cut  represents  Otiria  with  these 
door  were  occasionally  sealed,  as  thus,  insignia  on  his  shoulders. 


with  a  mass  of  clay,  calling  to  mind  the 
words  of  Herodotus  (il  121),  'the  seals 
being  entire,  and  the  door  locked,'  or  bolted, 
which  illustrates  Matt.  xxTii.  66.  When 
iron  came  into  use,  keys  were  made  of  that 
metaL  Here  is  a  specimen,  copied  from  an 
Kgyptiaa  key  iu  possession  of  Wilkinson. 


In  regard  to  Is.  xxii.  22,— 

And  the  knr  of  the  bouse  of  Darid  wIU  I  lay 

onhltsboulder; 
He  ikaU  open  and  none  shall  shut ; 
And  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  Qpen^— 

it  may  be  further  obsenred,  that  in  general  a 
key  was  a  sign  of  sacerdotal  or  eivil  autho- 
ri^.  The  priestess  of  Juno  was  called  her 
keybtanr ;  and  Kallithoe  is  termed  the  key- 
bearer  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  This  token 
of  offioe  was  among  the  Greeks,  as  in  the 
above  passage,  borne  on  tlie  shoulders.  Oal- 
limaehus  says  this  expressly  of  the  priestess 
of  Ceres.  Divinities  and  monarohs  and 
high  officers  are  constantly  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  bearing  as  ensigns  of 
their  authority  the  flageUum  or  whip,  and 
what  Wilkinson  ealls  the  oiook,  but  which 
puf  noi*  ooRtetiy b«  tmatd  the  key  {1 920 ). 


To  bear  or  have  the  key  of  a  plaoe,  or  to 
shut  and  open  it,  is,  as  before  remarked,  the 
same  as  possessing  supreme  power.  Hen?e 
Bev.  i.  18.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  in 
paintings  figurative  of  the  soul's  passage 
from  the  moment  of  her  departure  from 
earth  to  her  entrance  into  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed,  Isis  is  seen  with  a  key  in  her  hand, 
to  represent  her  authority  and  power  in  these 
momentous  scenes.  From  this  her  office 
the  goddess  was  thus  described  on  a  pillar 
which  stood  at  Nysa,  in  Arabia :  *  I,  Isis,  am 
queen  of  Egypt;  what  I  have  bound  no 
one  can  loose.'  From  the  Egyptians,  the 
key,  as  a  power  to  shut  and  open,  passed  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  xxii.  82)  and  to  the 
Oreeks.  In  the  Orphic  hymns,  the  key  of 
the  earth  is  assigned  to  Pluto,  the  key  of  the 
sea  to  Proteus,  the  key  of  the  world  to  Love. 
So,  in  the  Aramaic  language  which  our 
Lord  employed,  *  to  bind  and  loose'  indicated 
the  possession  of  uncontrolled  power.  In 
the  Chronicle  of  Oreogiy  Bar-Hebrasus  are 
these  words — *  The  Jew  who  yesterday  was 
the  highest  ruler,  and  could  bind  and  /om«, 
wearing  royal  apparel,  is  now  a  beggar,  and 
clothed  in  sackcloth.'    Comp.  Matt.  zvi.  10. 

KINOa  (T.,  from  a  root  with  which  are 
connected  our*  ken'  and  *  cunning;'  comp. 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  3)  were  not  introduced  into  the 
Hebrew  constitution  till  the  termination  with 
Samael  of  the  commonwealth  under  the 
Judges.  The  constitution  of  Moses,  In  its 
earliest  and  genuine  condition,  offers  the 
first  specimen  of  a  mixed  government,  com> 
bining  as  it  did  the  monarchical  form  in 
Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  king  (hence  called 
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ft  theofiraoy),  the  aristoeratical  in  the  heads 
of  tribes  and  families,  and  the  deraocratical 
in  the  common  councils  of  the  nation,  *  the 
congregation  of  Israel/  and  in  the  general 
preralence  of  an  equality  of  civil  and  social 
privileges  (Lev.  xxv.  55).  If  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  Divine  Head,  the  government 
was  strictly  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  Je* 
hovah  was  the  source  of  law,  obligation, 
and  right,  on  whom  depended  every  officer, 
and  for  whom  was  discharged  every  function 
in  the  state.  If,  however,  we  regard  tlie 
earthly  distribution  of  power,  we  find  the 
democratical  element  largely  predominant,  if 
democracy  was  not  tlie  original  type  accord- 
ing to  which  Moses  framed  his  institutions. 
The  idea  of  a  Icing  seems  to  have  been 
superinduced  at  a  late  period,  and  only 
because  the  legislator  had  been  led  to  fear 
that  his  people  could  not  permanently  go- 
vern themselves.  Moses,  in  consequence, 
left  the  nation  a  conditional  power  to  elect 
a  king,  but  took  care  to  limit  the  monarch's 
prerogatives.  Thus  he  was  to  be  chosen  of 
Ood,  a  native  Hebrew,  independent  of  Egypt, 
and  a  diligent  student  of  the  law;  he  was 
also  forbidden  to  keep  a  standing  army, 
especially  of  cavalry,  which  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  popular  liberty,  and  a  large  harem, 
which  would  prove  corrupting  to  himself 
(Deut.  xvii.  14,  itq. ;  comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  10, 
teq.).  These  limitations  illustrate  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  great  legislator,  for  they  touch 
Che  very  points,  failure  in  which  brought 
disaster  on  king  and  people.  How  different 
would  the  history  of  Israel  be,  had  its  mo- 
uarehs  conformed  to  the  Divine  behests ! 

The  confusion  and  dependence  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  partial  and  ill-defined 
authority  of  the  Judges,  co-operated  with 
the  advantages  aecming  from  Samuel,  the 
last  of  the  number,  to  make  the  Israelites 
desire  a  monarchicid  government.  That  vir- 
tuous man,  averse  though  he  was  to  the 
general  wish,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of  tlie  sute, 
which  recognized  Ood  as  its  sovereign,  and 
because  he  feared  that  such  an  officer  would 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  constitution  and 
bring  many  evils  on  the  people,  yet,  yielding 
to  the  general  demand,  took  measures  for 
electing  an  hereditary  successor  to  himself, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  (1  Samuel  viii.  iz.  x.).  Accordingly 
Saul  was  appointed  the  first  king  in  Israel, 
being  nominated  of  Ood  and  elected  by  the 
people.  The  venerable  judge  and  prophet, 
Samuel,  drew  up  a  form  of  government, 
which  was  adopted,  and  a  copy  of  it  depo- 
sited in  the  national  archives  (z.  2')).  As 
yet,  however,  the  monarchical  power  was 
weak.  Saul,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
on  Samuel,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation ; 
and  ere  long,  a  time  come  when,  under  the 
direction  of  that  powerful  subject,  who  held 
in  his  hands  great  religions  «•  well  as  civil 


influence,  and  who  was  deeply  concemcfl  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
the  short-lived  monarch  was  superseded  in 
favour  of  David,  a  servant  in  his  court.  Too 
great  was  the  difficulty  which  the  newly- 
elected  prince  experienced  to  get  possession 
of  his  throne,  and  too  troubled  with  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  dissensions  was  his 
reign,  to  allow  David  to  give  full  play  to  the 
monarchical  principle  as  represented  in  his 
person;  and  though  in  the  latter  part  of 
ins  reign  he  had  acquired  great  and  various 
powers,  which  he  used  in  a  manner  charac- 
teristic of  oriental  despotisms,  it  was  not  till 
the  era  of  his  son  and  successor,  Solomon, 
that  monarchy  appeared  on  the  soil  of  Pa- 
lestine in  its  full  development  and  native 
splendonr.  How  incompatible  with  the  holi- 
ness and  equality  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
it  then  was,  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
darkening  close  of  the  reign  of  that  sove- 
reign, who  was  tlie  root  of  two  series  of 
kings  that  corrupted  religion,  divided  and 
disgusted  the  people,  and  finally  brought  on 
the  whole  nation  seventy  years  of  captivity. 
With  Solomon  began  and  ended  the  glory 
of  tlie  Hebrew  monarchy.  Under  his  sue- 
cessor,  Rehoboam,  ten  tribes  revolted  and 
made  Jeroboam  their  king,  leaving  to  the 
hereditary  head  of  the  nation  little  mors 
than  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  Jerusalem  for 
its  capital,  and  a  few  dependencies.  The 
unfriendly  relations  that  thus  arose  between 
Israel  in  the  north  and  Judah  in  the  south, 
were  propagated  amid  mutual  hate  and 
slaughter,  till  exile  and  suffiiring  had  suc- 
ceeded in  melting  down  causes  of  dissension 
and  fusing  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  Jew- 
ish nation.  Though  small  in  territory  and 
weak  in  numbers,  Judah,  in  virtue  of  pos- 
sessing the  religious  capital  of  the  race,  of 
certain  geographical  advantages,  and  of  be- 
coming less  corrupt,  maintained  a  general 
advantage  over  Israel;  while  the  two,  en- 
gaged in  almost  constant  and  very  unnatural 
conflict,  destroyed  the  sinews  of  each  other's 
strength,  and  laid  themselves  open  to  attacks 
from  foreign  enemies,  by  whom  they  were 
at  last  reduced  into  servitude.  The  details 
of  the  history  which  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  the  several  roonaichs,  combine  to 
illustrate  the  great  truth  exhibited  in  the 
whole  of  the  Hebrew  history,  that  *  righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people'  (Prov.  xiv.  84).  In  Judah 
the  crown  remained  in  David's  family,  while 
changes  of  dynasty,  with  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  ensue,  were  frequent  in  Israel. 
The  united  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 
had  only  three  kings,  for  Ishboshcth  was 
not  acknowledged  by  tlie  former  (2  Sam.  ii. 
10).  These  three  were  Saul  (Acts  xiii.  21), 
David  (1  Kings  ii.  11),  Solomon  (ii.  12; 
xL  42).  Of  the  divided  kingdom,  Israel  in 
a  period  of  about  250  years  had  twenty  kings 
most  of  whom  were  bad.    Over  Judah  xoii^t 
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during  abont  400  yean,  also  twenty  kings, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  less  guilty  than 
those  of  Israel. 

If  we  look  at  the  actual  working  of  mo- 
narchy amongst  the  Hebrews,  we  find  that 
•  right  to  the  throne  was  acquired  by  the 
DiTine  appointment  through  the  channel  of 
a  prophet  (1  Sam.  ix.  17;  x.  17— 25;xiii. 
14),  so  as  not  to  exclude  hereditary  succes- 
sion, though  as  to  the  individual  some  power 
of  selection  lay  with  the  reigning  sovereign 
(1  Kings  u.  2),  and  occasionally  the  people 
made  their  own  selection  (2  Kings  xxi.  24 ; 
xxiii.  30).  In  the  appointment,  the  exterior 
had  an  influence  (1  Kings  x.  23,  24.  2  Sara. 
xiy.  25.  1  King^  i.  6).  Inauguration  in- 
▼olred  anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xv.  I),  from 
the  practice  of  which  kings  were  called  '  Je- 
horah's  anointed'  (2  Sam.  xix.  21).  They 
were  objects  of  profound  respect.  Persons 
on  horseback  alighted  on  meeting  them 
(1  Sara.  xxT.  23).  On  entering  their  pre- 
sence, others  fell  on  their  faces  (2  Sam.  ix. 
0).  The  favour  of  princes  was  shown  by 
entertaining  distinguished  subjects  at  their 
own  table  (2  Sam.  ix.  7.  1  Kings  ii.  7). 
They  showed  honour  one  to  another  by 
interchanging  presents  (1  Kings  x.  2.  2 
Kings  XX.  12).  At  first  the  monarchs  of 
Israel  were  simple  in  their  manners  (1  Sam. 
xi.  0.  2  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  in  consequence 
were  easy  of  access  to  their  snbjects  (2  Sam. 
xviiL4) ;  but  treason  was  severely  punished ; 
iu  case  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  by 
banishment  from  court  (2  Sam.  xiv.  24) ; 
others  were  summarily  punished  with  death 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10).  Among  their  preroga- 
tives was  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace 
(1  Sam.  xi.  0,  uq.;  xiv.  36),  the  command 
of  the  armies  (1  Sam.  viii.  20),  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  iu  the  highest  instance 
(2  Sam.  XV.  2),  the  power  of  pardon  (xiv. 
91, 33).  Limitations  to  their  power  ensued 
from  the  relations  in  which  the  Hebrew 
monarchs  stood  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
who  must  have  had  great  influence,  as  they 
formed  a  compact  with  a  new  sovereign 
(7.  3.  1  Kings  xu.  1,  4,  7.  2  Kings  xi.  17). 
They  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
priestly  office  (2  Chrou.  xxvi.  16—18), 
though  they  might  take  measures  for  the 
furtherance  of  religion  (1  Kings  viii.  1,  $eq, 
2  Kings  xii.  4).  Their  income  arose  from 
presents,  an  acknowledgment  of  dependency 
or  vassalage  (1  Sam.  x.  27;  xvi.  20.  1  Kings 
X.  10),  from  tithes  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17), 
from  royal  domains  (14.  1  Ghron.  xxvii.  25 
— 31),  from  confiscations  (2  Sam.  xvi.  4. 
1  Kings  xxi.  15,  16),  from  spoils  in  war 
<2  Sam.  iii.  22;  viii.  7),  from  tribute  (2 
Saq.  viii.  2.  1  Kings  iv.  21.  2  Chron.  xvii. 
11) ;  so  that  Solomon's  annual  income  was 
very  great  (1  Kings  x.  14,  15),  and  was 
augmented  by  commerce  (22,  2iB)  and  by 
services  rendered  by  his  subjects  (ix.  23; 
comp.  1  Sam.  vilL  11—18,  16,  17).    The 


amount  of  income,  as  well  as  the  court-stafl!*, 
varied  at  different  epochs.  As  members  of 
the  latter  are  mentioned  the  commander-in> 
chief  of  Uie  forces  and  the  royal  historio- 
grapher or  recorder  of  events  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16.  2  Kings  xviii.  18),  the  secretary  of  state 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17;  xx.  25.  Jer.  xzxvi.  20), 
the  prime  minister  (2  Sara.  xx.  26),  the 
master  of  the  household  (1  Kings  iv.  6 ;  xviii. 
3),  the  minister  of  justice,  and  probably  fcr 
foreign  affairs  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  the  master 
of  the  robes  (2  Kings  x.  22),  the  chamberlain 
(1  Kings  xxii.  10),  the  treasurer  and  store- 
keeper (I  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  teq.f  where 
other  chief  officer^  are  mentioned).  In  later 
periods  of  the  history,  the  first  men  in  the 
state  had  much  power  in  the  royal  councils 
and  measures  (Jer.  xxvi.  10 — 12,16).  Among 
tlie  monarch's  choicest  possessions  must 
be  placed  a  well-stocked  harem  (2  Sam.  v. 
13.  1  Kings  xi.  1 ;  x.  3.  2  Chrou.  xi.  18, 
seq.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  succession 
(2  Sam.  xii.  8).  A  species  of  posthumous 
judgment,  which  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  was  passed  on  some  wicked 
kings,  who  were  excluded  from  the  royal 
sepulchres  (2  Kings  xxi.  26.  2  Chron.  xxL 
20 ;  xxiv.  25). 

KINGS,   THE   FIRST  AND   SECOND 
BOOKS  OF,  derive  their  name  from  the 
Hebrew  Kings,  respecting  whom,  from  the 
year  1016  A.C.  to  563  A.C.,  or  from  the 
end  of  David's  life  to  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27),   they  afford  information.    These  two 
books,  as  well  as  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Samuel,  originally  formed  one  whole.    Being 
afterwards  divided,   those  of  Samuel  were 
denominated  the  first  and  second,  and  tlie 
writings  now  nnder  consideration  the  third 
and  fourth  book  of  Kings.     The  account 
in  the  first  book  extends  from  the  termi- 
nation of  David's  career  to  Jehoram   and 
Ahaziah,  a  period  of  about  117  years.    The 
second  book  embraces  a  period  of  about 
300  years,  that  is  from  the  reigns  of  Jehoram 
and  Ahaziah  to   the  time  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  captive  Jehoi- 
achin  began  to  experience  better  treatment 
in  Babylon.     These  scriptures  follow  as  to 
their  contents  in  a  line  with  the  books  of 
Samuel,  with  which  they  are  intimately  re- 
lated in  plan,  aim,  and  manner  of  repre- 
sentation, exhibiting  the  history  in  a  highly 
important  era.    The  same  remarkable  events 
are  set  forth  according  to  the  sequence  of 
time ;  with  a  success,  however,  which  is  only 
partial.  The  work  is  a  whole.   Kmgs  are  the 
points  around  which  the  author  groups  his 
materials.    With  pleasure  he  dwells  on  those 
reigns  and  events  which  display  the  hand  of 
Divine  Providence,  especially  as  seen  in  its 
care  for  the  descendants  of  David ;  and  the 
work  concludes  with  the  decease  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  the  last  scion  of  his  house.   The  mor« 
the  kings  degenerated,  the  people  became 
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Mmpt,  and  idolatrons  supentiiions  gained 
the  apper  hand,  the  more  frequent  ia  me  ap- 
pearance and  the  greater  are  the  efforts  of  the 
prophets,  especially  iu  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
On  this  account  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
phets  form  a  chief  topic  of  these  hooks,  the 
rather,  perhaps,  because  history  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  these  men  of  God  (1  Chrou. 
xxix.  29.  a  Ghron.  xii.  13  ;  xiii.  22).  The 
great  aim  is  to  exhibit  in  details,  shewing 
the  perrerse  and  inveterate  iniquity  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
the  justice  of  God  in  their  punishment,  par- 
ticularly as  inflicted  by  the  captivity  in  Ba- 
bylon (2  Kings  xvii.  13,  »eq.). 

The  concluding  words  of  the  book,  '  all 
the  days  of  his  (Jehoiachin's)  life,'  place 
the  composition  of  the  work,  at  least  in  its 
present  state,  posterior  to  the  death  of  that 
captive  monarch.  Hence  the  termination 
of  tlie  books  of  Kinj^s  cannot  have  been 
coir.posed  before  ctr.  550  A.  C.  In  the  body 
of  the  work,  the  words,  'unto  this  day,' 
which  occur  frequently  (1  Kings  viii.  8;  xii. 
19.  2  Kings  ii.  22;  viii.  22;  xiv.  7;  xvi.  0; 
xvii.  23,  S4,  41),  prove  that  its  substance 
was  put  into  its  present  condition  long  after 
the  narrated  events.  Different,  however,  as 
appears  from  the  application  of  these  words, 
were  the  times  at  which  parts  of  the  books 
were  penned.  Thus  1  Kings  viii.  8,  roust 
have  been  written  while  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  yet  standing;  and  the  passage  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  23,  could  not  have  come  into 
existence  till  a  considerable  time  after  the 
deportation  of  Israel.  The  exact  length  of 
time  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakin  when,  or  the 
hand  by  which,  these  writings  were  finally 
completed,  we  possess  no  data  to  enable  us  to 
determine.  The  similarity  which  they  bear 
to  the  books  of  Samuel,  encourages  the 
idea  that  they  proceeded  from  the  same 
authority.  In  2  Kings  xxiv.  18 — xxv.  21, 27 
— SO,  is  found  a  passage  which  is  repeated 
almost  word  for  word  in  Jeremiah  lii. ; 
whence  some  have  inferred  that  in  that  pro- 
phet the  author  or  the  voucher  of  the  books 
of  Kings  is  to  be  recognised.  The  two, 
however,  may  have  been  a  transcript  from  a 
common  document. 

It  is  from  authentic  sources  that  the  mate- 
rials were  derived.  The  autlior  or  compiler 
often  refers  to  his  authorities,  at  the  same 
time  implying  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
body  of  historical  literature,  now  lost  for 
rrer,  and  thus  giving  us  reason  to  hold  tliat 
lie  possessed  sufficient  guarantees  for  the 
•abstance  of  his  narratives  ( I  Kings  xl.  41 ; 
siv.  10 ;  XV.  31 ;  xvi.  0,  &c.  2  Kings  xv. 
(1,  21 ;  xvi.  19,  &c.).  The  annals  to  which 
lie  had  access  appear,  like  those  of  other 
oriental  nations,  to  have  been  records  made 
a»  <b4  time  when  the  recorded  events  took 
place,  ^^eordingly  we  find  the  very  words 
fmplojea,    *••  V*  v«*htD  to   David  and 


Bathsheba  (1  Kings  i.  11—14,24-^7),  by 
Bathsheba  to  David  and  Solomon  (17 — ^21-; 
ii.  19—24 ;  see  also  2  Kings  xviii.  19— 2d ; 
xix.  15—10,  &c.).  Letters  also  are  given 
(1  Kings  xxi.  8—11.  2  Kings  v.  8,  7;  x.  2, 
3,  0),  and  long  prophetic  speeches  (1  Kings 
xi.  31—30;  xiv.  6— IQ).  The  piooeadings 
of  Behoboam  with  the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings 
xii.),  of  Benhadad  with  Ahab  (xx.  2—12). 
and  other  transactions,  are  reported  with  a 
particularity  which  implies  the  use  of  docu- 
ments of  the  same  age  with  tlie  events. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  work  corresponds 
with  the  tiroes  to  which  it  refers.  The  im- 
plied natural  condition  of  Canaan  is  the 
same  aa  that  set  forth  in  earlier  writings. 
The  social  condition  differs  from  what  had 
gone  before  only  in  degree,  and  that  ao  far 
merely  as  circumstances  mnst  have  oeea- 
kioned.  Through  David  the  kingdom  had 
obtained  an  extent  of  territory  which  placed 
it  by  tlie  side  of  the  more  considerable 
monarchies,  and  which,  had  it  been  pro- 
perly governed,  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  maintain.  Solomon's  reign  raised 
the  kingdom  to  a  high  pitch  of  internal 
prosperity  and  splendour,  and  made  it  an 
object  of  admiration  among  foreign  nations. 
This  condition  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
state  of  things  recorded  in  Samvel,  and 
as  naturally  did  it,  under  bad  government, 
lead  to  that  Inxary,  dissolnlaness,  and  cor- 
ruption within,  and  thoae  constant  assaults 
from  without,  which  terminated  in  the  final 
captivity  of  the  whole  Hebrew  people.  A 
train  of  events  at  least  similar  to  that  re- 
corded in  the  Kings  must,  beyond  a  question, 
have  taken  place.  Finally,  a  tone  of  honesty 
prevails  through  the  work,  ooneiliating 
credence.  As  the  writer  had  mesne  of 
knowing,  so  did  he  possess  a  desire  to  nar- 
rate the  truth.  This  desire  is  evidenced  by 
his  impartiality.  He  was  not,  indeed,  with- 
out predilections,  but  he  loved  truth  more 
than  his  favourites.  Not  sparingly  does  he 
speak  in  praise  of  Solomon,  but  he  also 
reports  his  declension  and  fall.  The  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  is  described  as  a  crime 
against  the  honse  of  David.  Not  less  is  it 
made  to  appear  as  occasioned  by  the  wilful- 
ness of  Behoboam. 

The  period  to  whieh  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  refer  is  one  which,  though  it  is 
of  an  historical  character,  and  in  its  great 
outlines  may  be  considered  as  historically 
certain,  yet  is  by  no  means  free  fh>m  chro- 
nological difficulties.  Into  these  our  space 
and  plan  do  not  permit  us  to  enter.  But  a 
ayuoptical  view,  such  as  ensues,  may  be  of 
service.  The  leading  dates  are  taken  from 
Winer ;  those  enclosed  in  brackets  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Fynes  Clinton.  The  dates  here 
given  may  be  compared  with  those  which 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chief  biogra- 
phical artiolas. 
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CHKONOLOGICAL   TABLE  FROM    THE  ACCESSION  OF  SAUL 

TO  THE  CAPTIVITY. 


Date 
A.C. 

1095 

1055 

1015 

975 


975 
970 

957 
955 
954 
953 
980 


924 
917 
914 
900 

897 
806 
B89 
885 
884 
878 
850 
840 
838 
830 
825 
809 
784 


776 
773 
771 


760 

758 

758 

747 


Hebrew  Moiurelu. 


Sftul  (1096) 
David  (1056) 
Solomon  (10J6) 
Rehoboam  (976) 
(Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes) 


Kings  of  Jadeli. 


Rehoboam  (976) 


Abijah  (959) 
Asa  (956) 


Jehoshaphat  (915) 


Jehoram  (891) 
Ahaziah  (884) 
Athaliah  (883) 
Joash  (877) 


Amaziah  (837) 
UMiah  (808 )  ' 


Jotham  (756) 


Kings  of  Isiael. 


741  |Ahaz  (741) 
740 


Jeroboam  (076) 


Nadab  (955) 
Baaaha  (953) 
Elah  (930) 
Zimri 

Omri  Tibni 

(1  Kings  zvi.) 
Omri,  sole  King 
Ahab  (919) 


Ahaziah  (896) 
Joram  (895) 


Jehu  (888) 

Jehoahaz  (855) 
Jehoash  (839) 


Jeroboam  11.(823) 

Jeroboam  dies 
Interregnum 


Zachariah  (771) 

Shallom 
Menahem 

(770) 
Pekaiah  (759) 
Pekah  (757) 


The  Assyrians  con- 
quer N.  Palestine 
and  the  country 
eaatof  Joxdan 


Prophets. 


Elijah 


Elisha 


Joel  7 


Amos 
Hosea 
appears 


Isaiah 
appears 


Egypt,  AssTiia,  fte. 


Prosperity  of  Tyre  under 
Hiram. 


InTasion  of  Shishak,  K, 
of  Egypt,  into  Judah. 


Homer  flourished  in 
Greece? 


Lycuxgui  in  Sparta. 


The    first   year  of  the 

Olympiads. 
Pul    reigns    in  Aisyria 

about  this  time. 


Foundation  of  Rome. 

Nabonassar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  king  pf 
Assyria. 
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A.  C. 

738 

730 

729 

725 

723 
720 


712 


696 


641 

639 
630 


627 
009 

606 
005 

604 

600 

596 

994 
688 
684 


Kinfiof  Jndah. 


Judah  in  depend- 
ence on  Assyria 


Hezekiah  (724) 


The  Assyrians  be- 
siegfe  Jenxsalem, 
bat  retire  suddenly 
(718) 

Manasseb  (697) 


Amon  (642) 
Josiah  (640) 


Josiah  slain  in  abat- 
tie  with  the  Egyp- 
tians at  Megiddo. 
Jehoahas  (609) 
Jehoiakim  pi  aeed  by 
the  Egyptians  on 
the  throne  (609) 


Kings  of  Isnel. 


Jehoiachin  (598) 
Jemsalem  taken  by 
the  Babylonians 
Zedekiah  (598) 


Jerusalem  agahi  ta- 
ken, and  Zedekiah 
killed 

Final  deportation  of 
the  Jews  to  Baby- 
lon 


Pekah  mnrdered 
Interregnum  (?) 


Uoshea  (730),  tri- 
batary  to  Assyria 


Samaria  taken  by 
the  Assyrians,  the 
kingdom  destroy eil, 
the  people  led  into 
captivity  (720) 


Prophets. 


Micah 


Jeremiah 

appears 
Zephaniah 


Httbbakuk  ? 


Ezekfel 
appears  in 
Babylon 

Daniel 


Egypt,  Assyria,  fte. 


Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, makes  great  eon* 
quests  in  Asia. 


Sevechus,  or  So,  king  of 
Egypt. 


Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, goes  against 
Egypt,  but  is  repulsed 
by  Tirhaka. 

Psammetichus,  king  of 
Egypt 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  As- 
syria. 


Nabopolassar  makes  him- 
self independent  king 
of  Babylon,  and  with 
Cyazares,  king  of  Me- 
dia, destroys  the  As- 
syrian empire,  625. 


Pharaoh  Neeho  defeated 
by  the  Babylonians  at 
Carchemish. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon. 


Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of 
Egypt. 

Solon  in  Athens. 
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KIBJATH-JE ABIM  {^.wood-town),  called  brotherly  lore  among  its  members,  and  hence 

alaoBaalah  (Josh.  zy.  9),Kiri8th-baa]  (60),  it  received  the  distinctiTe  epithet  of  <holy' 

and  Baale  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  Ti.  2),  a  town  (Bom.  xvi.  16.  1  Cor.  xvi.  20.  2  Cor.  xiii. 

in  Judah,  on  the  borders  near  Benjamin  12).    It  was  castomary  to  kiss  some  part  of 

(Josh.  iz.  17 ;  xr.  0 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  Tii.  1,  the  face  (Qen.  xxix.  13 ;  xxxiii.  4.  Exod. 

2.  2  Sam.  tL  2).   Bubinson  is  inclined  to  iv.  27;  xviii.  7.  Buth  i.  0),  or  the  beard, 

identify  tliis  place  with  the  modem  Kuryet  which  was  taken  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  zx. 

eUEnabf  *  on  tbe  direct  way  from  Jerusa-  0).    A  kiss  was  also  a  mark  of  homage, 

lem  to  Bamleh  and  Lyddn,  three  hoars,  or  made  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign  (1  Sam. 

nine  Boman  miles,  from  tbe  former  city,  x.  1.  Ps.  ii.  12).    In  modern  times,  Eastern 

lying  west  of  Neby  Samwil,  and  tlierefore  not  potentates  receive  the  honour  on  their  hands, 

^remote  from  el-Jib  or  Gibeon'  (ii.  335).  their  knees,  or  their  feet;  being  a  part  of 

KIBJATH-SANNAH;    KIBJATH-SE.  that  extreme  outward  reverence  manifested 

PHEB.    See  Dxbir.  in  all  ages  by  the  humble  and  the  vanquished 

KISIION,  a  stream  in  Palestine,  receiving  towards  the  high  and  the  successful  (Is.  xlix. 

tbe  waters  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  23.  Micah  vii.  17),  and  which  went  so  far 

conveying  them  to  tbe  Mediterranean,  into  that  the  former  kissed  the  spot  trodden  on 

which,  after  flowing  along  tbe  northern  base  by  the  latter  (Ps.  Ixxii.  0).    Hence  arose  a 

of  Carmel,  it  falls  into  tbe  bay  of  Acre,  Accbo,  practice  of  kissing,  in  sign  of  adoration, 

or  Ptolemais  (Judg.  iv.  7;  v.  21.  1  Kings  images  and  pillars  (1  Kings  xix.  18.  Hos. 

xviii.  40.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  0).    As  the  plain,  so  xiii.  2) ;  also  of  kissing  the  hand  to  and  in 

the  stream  is  distinguished  for  being  the  hononr  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Job  zxxi. 

scene  of  slaughter,  and  on  account  of  its  27). 

historical  reminiscences  is  designated  *  that  KNIVES  (T.)  of  stone  (Exod.  iv.  25), 

ancient  river.'    In  a  part  of  its  course  it  especially  for  sacred  purposes  (Josh.  v.  2, 

seems  to  have  borne  the  name  'Waters  of  3),  were  employed  at  a  very  early  perioil 

Megiddo'  (10).    In  the  rainy  season  the  (Oen.  xxii.  6,  10),  though  knives  of  gold 

Kishon  has  a  considerable  volume.    During  were  [found  in  the  temple  (Ezra  i  0).    In 

most  of  the  year,  there  is  a  stream  in  tlie  eating,  knives  were  not  used  by  the  Hebrews, 

lower  parts  which  tbe  sides  of  Carmel  con*  nor  are  they  in  Syria  at  the  present  day ; 

tinuously  feed ;  but  in  the  hot  season  it  is  since  flesh  meat  was  served  already  cut  into 

higher  up  either  a  shallow  brook,  a  marshy  bits,  and  the  bread,  being  thin  and  like 

tract,  or  wholly  dry.    Its  source  is  in  Mount  cakes,  was  easily  broken  by  the  fingers. 

Tabor.     Its  banks  are  very  fruitful.  KNOP   (T.  German  knopf,   *  a  protube- 

KISS,  the,  was  anciently  in  the  East,  and  ranee'),  is  tbe  same  word  as  *knob,'  de- 

in  some  poits  of  Europe  still  is,  a  token  of  noting  a  body  which  swells  up  into  a  circular 

friendship  between  persons  of  the  sama  sex  shape,  like  the  blossom  of  some  flowers.    In 

(2  Sam.  XX.  0.  Matt.  xxvi.  48.  Luke  vii.  this  sense  it  is  ased  in  Scripture  (Exod. 

45 ;  XV.  20).    In  the  same  way  it  was,  in  xxv.  81). 
the  primitive  Christian  church,  a  sign  of 


LABAN  (H.  white),  son  of  Bethuel,  bro-  LAMB  (T.),  the  young  of  the  sheep,  was 

ther  of  Bebekali,  the  uncle,  and  afterwards  used   in  very  early  ages  for  sacrifice  (Qen. 

the  father  in-law.  of  Jacob  (see  the  article),  zxii.  7),    and    ordained    by  Moses  to  be 

LACHISH   (U.  she  waLki),  a  jroyal  Ca-  slaughtered  as  a  symbol  in  the  rites  of  the 

naanite  town,  in  the  level  country  of  Judah  Passover  (Exod.  xii.  8),  ns  well  as  on  other 

(Josh.  X.  3;  XV.   39),  which  Joshua  con*  occasions.     Most  naturally  did  the  lamb 

qaered,  and  wliich  was  assigned  lo  Judah  come  to  be  a  recognised  symbol  of  uncon- 

(x.  8i;  XV.  30).    Being  fortified  by  Beho-  scions  innocence  and  unmerited  suffering  (Is. 

boam  (2  Chron.  xL  0),  it  became  an  im-  xi.  6;liii.  7.  Jer.  xi.  10);  as  such,  its  name 

portant  stroughohl,  and  was  held  to  the  latest  was  with  peculiar  propriety  applied  to  '  the 

days  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xviii.  13, 17 ;  man  of  sorrows'  (John  i.  20.   1  Cor.  v.  7. 

eomp.  xiv.  10.  Jer.  xxxiv.  7.  Micah  i.  13.  1  Pet  i.  10);  and  next  to  the  cross,  the 

Meh.  xi.  80).  Eosebius  fixed  its  site  seven  figure  of  a  lamb  came   in  the  primitive 

Boman  miles  south  from  Eleutheropolis.  church  to  be  a  customary   symbol  of  the 

LAISII  (H.  a  lion),  or  LESHEM.    See  Bedeemer  of  mankind.     The  use  of  tfio 

Daji.  symbol,  however,  so  degenerated  into  soma- 
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thing  of  an  idolatrous  nature,  that  in  the 

aeTenth  century  the  emblem  was  prohibited ; 

yet  has  it,  not  witliout  corruption,  been  in 

the  Agntu  Dei  transmitted  to  the  present 

honr.     See  Shccp. 

LAMEGH  (II.  poor),  sou  of  Methusael, 

and   a  descendant  of  Caioi  who  has   the 

honour  of  being  connected  with  the  earliest 

scrap  of  poetry  eitant  (Gen  iv.  10,  w^.). 

*  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  Tolee ; 
Te  wiTct  of  Lamecti,  Itaten  to  my  speech  ; 
t  will  ilav  the  man  that  has  wounded  me, 
The  jrouth  that  has  done  me  hann. 
If  Cain  was  avenged  seven-fold, 
Lamech  leTenty-and-eeven  fold.* 

This  is  obviously  a  snatch  from  a  war 
song,  in  which  breathes  the  revengeful  spirit 
that  among  semi-barbarous  tribes  demands 
blood  fbr  blood.  It  deserres  notice  tlint  as 
soon  as  arms  were  fabricated  by  Laniecirs 
son,  Tnbal-cain,  man*s  blood  was  shed. 
Probably  the  superiority  which  the  posses- 
sion of  anns  *in  brass  and  iron'  gave 
Lamoch  and  bis  family,  caused  them  to  be 
both  sanguinary  and  revengeful.  The  exist- 
enee,  however,  of  the  poetical  fragment  above 
given  in  so  fierce  a  clan  as  that  of  Cain, 
shews  that  its  members  had  better  qualities 
than  those  whose  office  it  is  to  destroy  human 
life.  And  if  it  is  maintained  that  these 
lines  are  the  production  of  a  much  later  day, 
still  the  attributing  of  them  to  the  primieval 
age  of  Lamech  is  an  evidence  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  tliat  age  in  regard  to  song  as  well 
ns  revenge. 

Another  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  2.'^),  son  of 
Methuselah,  was  a  descendant  of  Seth  and 
th«)  father  of  Nonh.  The  question  arises 
whether  there  were  two  perstms  bearing  the 
name  of  Lamech.  We  place  tli<;  niiroes  one 
over  the  other;  first,  those  of  Cain's  de- 
scendants; ill  the  second  line,  tlio&e  of  Scth : 

1.  Cain,       Enoch,  Irad,    Mehujael,    Methusael. 

2.  Cainan,   Enos,   Jared,  Mahaialcel,  Methu&eUih. 

LAMP  (G.  Inmpas,  »a  torch')  is  the  Ku- 
plish  of  two  Hebrew  words  of  kindred  mean- 
ing: J.  lapeed,  wliich  signifies  and  is  ren- 
dered •  a  torch'(Nah.  ii.  4.  Zech.  xii. 0 ;  comp. 
Dan.  X.  0.  Jiidg.  xv.  4)  ;  II.  iieAr,  which  ori- 
ginally denotes  alight, and  is  rnidered  '  li^ht' 
(•2  Sam.  xxi.  17),  'lamp'  (Exod.  xxvii.  aO), 
and  'candle*  (Job  xviii. 6),  tliongh  the  la»t 
word,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  is  in  Ap- 
propriate. The  lamp  was  fed  with  oil  (John 
xviii.  S).  Pure  olive  oil  wns  used  for  the 
seven  lamps'  (see  i.  223,  207)  of  the  snne- 
tuarf  (Exod.  xxvii.  20),  which  were  allowed 
to  go  out  at  the  dawn  of  day  (1  Snm.  iii.  3). 
The  extinction  of  the  lamp  or  light  was  a 
natural  metaphor  to  represent  misfortune  or 
sudden  death  (Pror.  xiii.  9),  the  rather 
because  a  lamp  in  a  tent  was  tne  wAt  source 
of  light  On  the  other  hand,  to  ligfit  a 
lamp,  or  to  have  a  lamp  burning,  signified 
moral  goidanee  (Ps.  s?iii.  28;  cxix.  105. 
PniV.  tl.  88). 

AeeordtDg  to  Wilkinson,  it  is  difficult  to 


say  whether  the  Egyptians  employed  glaat 
for  tlie  purpose  of  making  lamps:  ancient 
authors  give  no  direct  information,  and  the 
paintings  arc  as  silent,  tliough  in  funeral 
processions  one  person  carries  what  seems 
to  be  a  candle  or  torch.  Herodotus  men- 
tions a  festival  of  burning  lamps  which  took 
place  at  Sai's,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and 
describes  tlie  lamps  used  on  this  occasion 
as  '  small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  olive  oil, 
on  which  the  wick  floated  and  burnt  during 
the  whole  night.'  Probably  these  lamps 
were  of  glass. 

In  modem  days,  lamps  in  Eg}'pt  are  em- 
ployed on  bridd  occasions.  Speaking  of 
one  such,  the  'Englishwoman  in  Egypt* 
remarks,  *  The  route  to  the  citadel  is  marked 
by  innumerable  new  glass  lanterns,  each 
containing  ten  lamps,  mostly  hung  on  ropes 
extending  across  the  streets.  W*hen  we 
began  to  ascend  the  hill,  we  found  on  either 
8i(le  of  the  new  ntad  temporary  pillurs  hung 
with  lamps.  The  principal  features  of  the 
architecture  of  the  gateway  and  other  en- 
trances of  the  palace  were  liung  with  lamps. 
In  the  court  were  festoons  of  lamps ;  many 
huTig  fruit-like  from  tlie  trees.  The  garden 
contained  bright  lamps  hung  in  festoons 
wherever  they  could  be  so  arranged.* 

LANCET  (O.  diminutive  of  *  lance'),  a 
small  instrument  for  cutting  (I  King)  xviii. 
2S),  the  Hebrew  original  of  which  is  ren- 
dered 'javelin'  in  Numb.  xxv.  7,  and  *  spear' 
in  Judg.  V.  8.  The  voluntary  infliction  of 
woiutds  in  the  case  of  the  servants  of  Baal, 
to  which  our  present  word  refers,  was  ttninni; 
some  ancient  nations  a  religious  custom, 
observed  when  the  intention  was  to  bend  the 
gods  to  compliance;  and  niny  be  regarded 
OS  only  an  extreme  of  that  religious  error 
wliich  fancies  that  the  Creator  is  well- 
pleased  by  ftclf-iuflieted  suflferings  oti  the 
part  of  his  creatures.  The  custom  pas<;ed 
over  to  some  Christian  sects ;  and  the  false 
idea  whence  it  arone  is  not  altogether  forei^^n 
to  son-ic  sy.'^tenis  of  Christian  theology 
(comp.  Dent.  xiv.  I).  The  following  from 
tlie  travels  of  Olearius  (33.i),  wlieu  speak - 
intr  of  the  Persians,  illustrates  the  subject : 
•  When  the  sun  has  arisen  many  in  the  onicr 
court  open  with  lancets  veins  in  the  arm; 
and  that  to  such  an  extent,  thot  the  court  at 
noon-day  is  as  full  of  blood,  as  if  several  oxen 
had  been  killed  tht  re.  The  boys  also  have 
their  arms  punctured,  nnd  then  beat  ond 
lash  them  until  they  are  covered  and  them- 
seh'es  sprinkled  with  blood.' 

LAND  was  among  the  Hebrews  distin- 
guished by  its  qualities  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural purposes.  These  qualities  were  various. 
In  general,  Palestine  may,  however,  be  cor- 
rectly described  ot  a  'good  land*  (Gen.  xxvt. 
12.  Deut.  viii.  8).  Even  at  the  present 
day,  after  ceutur.ts  of  neglect  and  oppres- 
sion, the  country  may  still  not  unaptly  be 
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Bpoken  of  as  '  a  laud  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
foimtaius  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills ;  a  laud  of  wlieat,  and  bar- 
ley, and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  aud  pome- 
granates ;  a  land  of  olive  oil  and  honey ;  a 
land  wherein  thou  shall  eat  bread  without 
scarceness.'  Aud  though  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
evils  to  which  we  have  referred,  yet,  ft'om 
the  nnevenness  of  its  surface  and  its  lofty 
heights,  it  affords  views  and  90enes  of  great 
interest  and  beauty,  specinlly  when  token 
in  unison  with  the  historical  recollections 
wlih  a-bich  its  surface  is  thickly  covered. 
In  exemplification  of  these  remarks,  and  hi 
order  to  make  the  reader  better  acquainted 
v,l..i  some  of  its  more  important  and  attrac- 
tive features,  we  have  put  together  a  number 
of  notices. 

Schubert,  in  entering  Palestine  from  the 
Arabah,  after  a  toilsome  journey  up  to  a 
height  of  1434  Parisian  feet,  was,  on  de- 
scending suddenly  down  on  the  south  east 
of  the  Uoly  Land,  greeted  by  natural  beau- 
ties, the  sight  of  wliich  amply  repaid  his 
labours.  Proceeding  in  a  westerly  direciion 
over  a  plain,  he  found  'the  country' — we 
translate  his  words  (ii.  451) — '  a  real  flower- 
garden;  for  there  blossomed,  witli  several 
kinds  of  tulip,  the  variegated  anemone  and 
delicate  hyacinth.  When  we  turned  our 
faces  towards  the  north,  they  were  saluted 
by  a  refreshing  breeze.  We  passed  on  to 
the  village  Kalaat  el-Kumib,  which  is  rich 
in  brooks  and  pasture  grounds.  On  the 
right,  in  the  vale,  we  beheld  several  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  We  rode  heuce 
for  a  short  time  over  the  field  of  tulips  aud 
anemones,  came  to  luxuriantly  green  mea- 
dows, and  took  our  station  for  tlie  uiglit  in 
a  verdant  valley  (1525  feet  above  the  scb), 
begirt  with  low  hills,  the  like  of  which  we 
bad  not  seen  since  we  left  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  only  in  parts  of  that  did  we  see  so 
diversified  a  carpet  of  meadow-flowers  as  we 
here  found.  The  ground  of  our  tent,  which 
had  heretofore  been  but  arid  sand,  was  now 
a  high  soft  grass,  intermingled  with  fragrant 
herbs.  It  gave  me  pain  that  at  every  step 
to  or  from  the  tent,  a  flower  or  young  stalk 
was  trodden  under  foot,  which  in  my  native 
land  would  have  been  an  ornament  of  a 
scientific  collection,  or  of  princely  pleasure 
gardens.  Of  wild  tulips  tiiere  were  tliree 
species,  two  species  of  the  iris,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  products  of  this  warm  bosom, 
which  formed  varieties  to  ours,  or  belonged 
to  species  unknown  to  our  country.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  birds,  among  which  one 
distinguished  itself  by  a  very  lovely  song; 
a  lark  sang  its  vespers ;  to  whose  notes  ano- 
ther bird  answered  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock. 
My  heart  was  much  moved;  this  was  my 
first  evening  in  tlie  Holy  Land,  and  I 
breathed  the  air  of  a  country  whose  breath 
was  the  breath  of  life* 


The  momeut  a  traveller  coming  from  tfatf 
desert  has  fairly  entered  the  south  of  Judab, 
he  beholds  corn  fields,  and  finds  himself  in 
a  country  where  sowing  and  reaping  are 
customaiy.  He  also  breathes  a  softer  aud  a 
fragrant  air,  which  expands  his  bosom  and 
raises  his  spirits.  His  eyes  are  greeted  with 
the  iris,  orchis,  aud  other  kinds  of  flowers. 
A  few  miles  onward  be  has  reason  to  con- 
sider Palestine  a  land  of  brooks,  seven  of 
which,  besides  cisterns,  he  beholds  at  Samnu 
(Josh.  XV.  50  ?),  with  their  natural  product, 
gardens  full  of  olives,  figs,  and  pistachios.  Of 
Uiis  neighbourhood  Schubert  (ii.  461)  tlius 
speaks:  'It  was  an  incomparably  beautiful 
evening  in  spring.  Alone  I  ascended  a  hill, 
where  I  took  a  survey  of  the  olive  gardens 
around  the  town ;  and  on  another  side,  of  a 
neighbouring  hill  crowned  with  ruins  hke  a 
temple.  Theuce  my  eye  ran  down  into  thtf* 
lovely  narrow  vale  between  the  two  eleva- 
tions. Flocks  and  herds  were  quietly  pass- 
ing on  to  their  resting- pi ttc<>  in  tlie  town. 
In  tliis  district  the  patriarchs  fed  their  cuttle, 
aud  Abraham  spoke  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
I  laid  myself  down  near  a  long  disused  re 
servoir,  and  at  the  break  of  day  was  awa- 
kened by  the  joyful  song  of  the  lark.' 

Having  ascended  a  steep  and  lofty  hill, 
Schubert  (iii.  48),  besides  the  vale  of  the 
partially  green  desert  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  80),  which  lay  here  beneath  his 
feet;  besides  the  groves  of  terebinths  near 
which  David  performed  those  acts  of  valour 
which  the  women  of  Israel  celebrated  with 
music,  song,  and  dance  (I  Sam.  xviii.  6); 
besides  the  native  and  the  burial-place  (Mo- 
din,  I  Mac.  ii.  1 ;  xiii.  25 — 30 ;  now  Esuba) 
of  the  Asmousans,  saw  on  a  distant  hill 
Raniah  of  Samuel  and  the  towu  of  £m- 
maus  ;  Calouia,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem,  aud  the  heights  of  Olivet. 
*  Chiefly  were  we  delighted  by  the  grand 
monastery  of  St.  John,  like  a  regal  palace 
lying  before  us  in  a  cypre:>s-grove.  By  the 
side  of  it  our  feet  conducted  us  this  day. 
Light-footed  gazelles,  in  form  and  colour 
like  the  roe,  flitted  over  the  hill.'  Near  the 
monastery,  Schubert  found  au  inhabitant  of 
the  land  older  than  uny  recorded  in  Biblic;'.! 
history,  namely,  an  an)n:onite  belonging  to 
the  limestone  of  the  district. 

Independently  of  its  grent  historical  asso- 
ciations, Jerusalem,  in  the  nature  of  its  en- 
virons, has  peculiar  and  diHiinguished  qua- 
lities. In  order  to  approach  it,  yu.i  have, 
from  whatever  side  you  come,  to  pn'cje.l 
upwards  to  the  elevated  spot  on  \>hich 
stands  tlie  city,  which  is  nearly  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent,  how- 
ever, is  most  striking  from  the  east,  from 
tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  tlic  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
As  far  as  science  has  yet  made  kno\ni,  in 
what  place,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  so  re- 
markable a  union  of  height  and  depth  aa 
here,  where,  in  a  line  of  seven  hours'  jonr- 
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ney,  there  18  a  depression  of  at  least  600 
feet  below,  and  more  than  four  tiroes  as 
(Treat  an  elevation  above  the  sea-level  7  The 
difference  of  hdght between  Jernsalem  and  the 
bonks  of  the  Jonlan  at  Jericho  exceeds  3000 
feet.  This  difference  of  elevation  causes  a 
difference  of  average  temperature,  corre- 
sponding with  a  similar  difference  of  lati- 
tude. The  respective  heat  of  these  two  cities, 
lying  so  near  each  other,  is  consequently  as 
diverse  as  that  of  Rome  and  of  London. 
The  average  temperature  of  Jernsalem,  ac- 
cording to  Schubert,  is  eir,  09«>  Fahrenheit. 
Thus  the  date  palm  here  never  ripens  its 
fruit,  while  tbe  dates  of  the  vicinity  of  Jeri- 
cho and  the  Dead  Sea  were  by  the  ancients 
held  in  the  highest  account.  Cotton  and 
the  products  of  warmer  climates  are  not  seen 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  produced  at 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  a  wine  which,  in 
flavour  and  strength,  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Lemnos  and  Lampsacus ;  while  the  olive, 
the  fig,  the  walnut,  abundantly  repay  the 
cultivatox^s  care.  In  regard  to  the  diversi- 
ties of  tlie  seasons  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
what  is  true  of  all  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  is  true  of  Jernsalem, 
namely,  that  the  cold  of  winter  extends  far- 
ther into  the  spring,  and  the  warmtli  of  sum- 
mer farther  into  the  harvest,  than  in  western 
countries.  The  heat  in  summer  often  rises 
above  lOOo  Fahrenheit  When,  moreover, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  the  hot  and  dry  east  and  south-east 
wind  blows,  the  night  brings  little  coclness ; 
and  living  in  the  unshaded  environs  of  Je- 
rusalem is,  for  those  who  come  from  cloudy 
and  moist  climates,  so  intolerable,  that  the 
erusaders,  when  they  first  assailed  the  city, 
burrowed  deep  in  the  earth,  whose  warm 
dust,  however,  afforded  little  mitigation. 

The  city  in  its  high  position  is,  in  the 
latter  part  of  spring,  often  visited  by  so  cold 
a  nordi  wind,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  monks  of  the  Greek  monas- 
tery have  been  known  to  resume  their  furred 
garments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the 
harvest  months  is  mostly  very  great.  And 
after  the  early  rains,  which  fcdl  some  seven 
weeks  before  Christmas,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter 
solstice,  have  refreshed  the  thirsty  earth 
a'ith  rich  streams,  the  south-west  winds 
bring  days  so  mild,  that  the  season  of  Christ- 
mas is  often  the  most  pleasant  of  the  whole 
year,  though  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  lying 
near  the  snowy  heights  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  cold  is  sometimes  severe.  Generally 
about  the  middle  of  January  continued  cold 
begins;  fh>Bt  sometimes  prevails  in  February; 
snow,  which,  however,  quickly  passes  away, 
is  not  specidly  rare.  The  more  lofty  points 
of  the  land  may  often,  for  several  days,  be 
seen  white  widi  snow.  The  latter  rains 
oome  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  toon  afterwards.    Abundant  is  the  dew. 


For  domestic  purposes  rain  supplies 
of  the  water. 

Schubert  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  tra- 
vels through  the  land,  that  on  the  west  of 
Jordan  the  rocks  are  generally  limestone,  on 
which  beyond  Cana,  on  the  lofty  plain  of 
Ilittin,  and  on  the  western  declivity  of  Tibe- 
rias, is  found  basalt ;  *  which  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  appears  in  masses  so  huge  and 
extent  so  wide,  as  I  have  never  before  seen* 
(iii.  109).  The  limestone  at  Jerusalem, 
between  it  and  Jericho,  at  Nazareth  and 
Tabor,  which  covers  the  top  of  Olivet,  and 
forms  its  declivities,  belongs  to  the  chalk. 
Northwards  of  Jerusalem,  towards  Jafed, 
and  in  other  parts,  appears  a  species  of  rock, 
which  Schubert  and  Bussiger  say  resembles 
the  Jura  formation.  Below  the  Jura  lime- 
stone is  a  kind  of  oolite. 

Palestine  may,  before  most  other  coun- 
tries, be  called  a  land  of  salt.  It  abounds 
in  warm  springs.  It  is  also  emphatically  a 
land  of  caverns.  The  limestone,  especially 
where  marl  and  water  are  found,  is  distin- 
guished for  a  great  variety  and  luxuriance  of 
nataral  products.  The  basalt  is  the  mother 
of  fountains.  ^  No  soil  would  be  more  pro- 
lific than  that  of  Palestine,  did  not  man 
destroy  at  once  the  cradle  and  tlie  child. 
He  who  has  seen  the  indestructible  abund- 
ance of  vegetation  near  Carroel,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert;  the  verdant  plains  of 
Esdraelon,  and  in  the  Ghor;  the  leafy 
woods  of  Tabor;  the  banks  of  the  lakes  Tibe- 
rias and  Merom,  which  need  nothing  but  the 
culturing  hand  of  man,  is  able  to  say  whe- 
ther any  other  land  of  our  hemisphere, 
depopulated  by  war  for  centuries  long,  offers 
so  favourable  a  prospect  of  productiveness. 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  were  of  old 
tliickly  covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes, 
plants,  flowers,  and  trees,  presenting  pasture 
gronnds;  poplars,  tamarisks,  reeds  (2  Kings 
vi.  I — 7),  beneatli  which  lions  found  a  lair. 
Here  were  found  the  papyrus  and  the  lotus. 
The  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  were  rich  in 
the  smaller  vegetable  products;  in  legumi- 
nous plants,  flowers  of  various  kinds  and 
the  greatest  beauty,  tulips,  anemones,  lilies, 
all  growing  wild  (Cant.  ii.  12,  10).  Lilies, 
among  the  Persians  a  symbol  of  purity  and 
freedom,  grow  in  the  open  fields.  Hence 
the  words  *  the  lily  of  the  valleys'  (Cant, 
ii.  1 ).  Crimson  lilies  flourish  especially  in 
Syria,  also  in  Palestine.  Accordingly,  a 
lover^s  lips  are  likened  to  lilies  (Cant  ▼. 
18).  Very  luxuriant  are  the  narcissus  and 
tulip.  Palestine  is  also  rich  in  odoriferous 
as  well  as  medicinal  shrubs  and  herbs 
(Cant  iv.  14;  v.  13).  Especially  valued 
was  the  balm  of  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25). 

The  green  plains  and  flowery  meadows  of 
Esdraelon  are  a  spot  on  which  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  cannot  satiate  itself,  whether  he 
regards  the  luxuriance  of  the  ground  or  the 
beauty  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  or  calls  to 
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mind  their  associated  history.  '  Besides,  the 
morning'  (Schubert,  iii.  163)  'was  so  fine, 
tlie  air  so  bohny,  snch  a  feeling  of  buoyancy 
iras  there  in  our  limbs,  that,  passing  on  foot 
over  those  blooming  iiclils,  we  seemed  to  be 
borne  along  by  the  soft  gentle  breeze.  Full 
on  our  sight  fell  Mount  Oilboa — covered 
with  verdure,  and  like  a  billow  in  form — 
lighted  up  by  the  momiug  sun,  awakening 
the  recollection  of  David's  elegy  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  San?,  i.  10 — '.27).  Another  ob- 
ject rose  beyond,  Hennon,  and  with  it  Tabor, 
reminding  us  of  tlie  words  in  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
Gsdraelon  is  a  field  of  com,  whose  seed  is 
sown  by  no  human  baud,  whose  ears  are  cut 
by  no  reaper.  For  the  most  part,  the  corn, 
whose  stalks  rise  above  the  horse's  bellv 
sows  itself  from  the  ripe  ears,  whose  abund- 
ance no  inhabitant  of  tlio  land  enjoys. 
Flocks  and  herds  tread  down  more  than 
they  consume.  The  boar  from  Tabor  and 
Carmel,  hidden  beneath  the  lofty  vegetation, 
roots  np  ihe  rank  soil;  and  sometimes  the 
leopard,  driven  by  hunger  down  into  the 
plains,  carries  off  a  number  of  the  flock. 
Below  the  high  stalks  are  seen  flowers  the 
must  varied,  especially  of  tlie  lily  species,  of 
which  we  here  found  new  and  undescribed 
species.' 

Anciently,  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  worid.  The 
language  applied  to  its  productions  by  several 
U;>man  writers,and  still  more  thatof  Josephns, 
savours  of  the  marvellous.  The  latter  ascribes 
this  fertility  to  tlie  warmth  of  the  climate, 
but  more  to  irrigation,  and  expresses  a  be- 
lief that  tlie  fountain  healed  by  Elisha  pos- 
seosed  in  this  respect  special  and  unequalled 
virtues.  Still  does  this  region  retain  its  an- 
cient reputation.  Fine  crups  of  bailey  and 
wheat  are  annually  harvested  arouod  Jeri- 
cho. Industry  and  protection  might  increi^se 
its  products  to  an  indefinite  extent 

On  passing  out  of  Nablous,  the  traveller 
enters  into  gardens  and  groves  of  fruit  and 
ahady  trees,  which  not  only  occnpy  a  beau- 
tiful ravine  on  the  southern  side  of  the  place, 
but  surround  it,  and  (ill  the  widening  valley 
which  extends  towards  Sebaste.  '  This,' says 
Olin,  'is  the  most  delightful  and  verdant 
spot  I  saw  in  Palestine,  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  evi- 
dence of  a  inure  exuberant  fertility.'  Be- 
sides a  mountain  stream,  the  valley  is  watered 
with  a  multitude  of  fountains  that  gush  out 
of  the  bases  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and  are 
conducted  off  to  the  gardens,  which  owe 
their  fertility  chiefly  to  tlie  abundance  of 
water.  The  co-operation  of  tlie  extreme 
heat  of  the  ever-cloudless  atmosphere  with 
copious  irrigation,  produces  a  remarkably 
deep  and  vivid  green  on  the  exubemnt  fo- 
liage of  this  lovely  tract. 

The  plain  of  Esdraclon  as  an  agi'icultural 
district,  especially  adapted  to  tlie  production 
Vol.  11. 


of  bread  stuffs,  was  probably  the  best  In 
the  whole  country.  Being  less  exposed  to 
changes,  it  exhibits  the  best  evidence,  per- 
haps, of  the  general  accuracy  of  Scripture, 
which  ascribes  to  the  promised  land  the 
attributes  of  fertility  and  abundance. 

In  a  plain  east  of  Tabor  the  soil  is  a  dark 
red,  an  unvarying  token  of  fertility.  It  is 
mostly  under  cultivation,  and  may  be  seen 
either  covered  with  fine  wheat  or  fi«shly 
ploughed  for  a  summer  crop.  This  beauti- 
ful vale  equals,  and  in  fertility  perhaps 
surpasses,  many  parts  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draclon. 

The  vicinity  of  Carmel  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country.    Its  Flora  is  most 
rich  and  various;  containing  such  a  multi- 
tude of  rare  variegated  insects,  that  the  col- 
lector might  there  find  for  a  whole  year  gra- 
tifyiug  and  well-rewarded  occupation.    The 
monastery  on  Carmel  lies  only  082  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  above  which  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  rises  1200  feet.    The  prospect  to- 
wards the  south-east  and  east  is  limited  by 
eminences;  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east   are   seen  the  snow -covered   tops 'of 
Lebanon   and  Anti-Lebanon ;  towards  the 
west,  yon   have    the  blue  Mediterranean; 
in  the  south,  the  plain  of  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  Cesarea.    Very  attractive  is  the  view 
of  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  that  of 
the  green,  fruitful  declivities  of  Lebanon, 
which  far  away  in  the  north  sink  down  into 
the  sea.    How  deep  a  pleasure  to  see  from 
this  spot  the   sun    sink  into  the   tranquil 
ocean,  and  the  full  moon  rise  over  it !   Schu- 
bert here  had  the  gratification  to  witness  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.    That  learned  tra- 
veller, in  relation  to  his  approach  to  Carmel, 
says  (iii.  203),  'We  now  entered  on  that 
open  country  whose  fruitfnlness  yet  shows 
what  Palestine  formerly  was,  and  what,  under 
favourable  auspices,  it  might  again  become. 
Fields  full  of  com  and  leguminous  plants, 
as  well  as  cotton,  proclaimed  by  their  rank 
growth  the  richness  of  the  produce.     Small 
brooks  and  rivulets  ran  through  the  verdant 
plains.    A  wood  of  oaks  afforded  a  home  1 1 
many  a  bird.    There,  then,  lay  tlie  grofsy 
plain  of  the  Kishon,  and  beyoni?  it  Carmel, 
with  its  peaks  and  clefts.    The  mountun  is 
not  so  bare  as  the  hills  of  Judah.   but  m 
many  parts  covered  with  thick  underwood 
and  trees,  and  also  rich   in  springs.    But 
even  in  this  vesture  of  the  lovely  and  the 
abundant,  the  majestic  hill,  by  its  gorges, 
caverns,  and  mines,  raises  in  the  traveller, 
at  the  first  view,  a  feeling  of  wonder  mixed 
with  fear.     Below,  in  the  vale  of  Kishon, 
were  feeding  many  coiiKidcrnble  herds.   The 
ux  is  here  much  larger  and  stronger  thnn  in 
the  south.    We  went  on  through  high  grast«, 
and  passed  the  Kishon  at  a  point  where  it 
was  scarcely  forty  feet  brond,  and  from  fhrre 
to  four  ftx'i  deep.    \Yt'  k^T*  ahMiir  ilif  fv>t,| 
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oC  CuotL     Then,  where  *  eonsidertUe  of  the  moontain,  or  some  slight  chtiife  In 

lb^o;«m  of  pare  clear  water  sprang  from  the  coarse,  intercepts  the  view  of  some  por- 

the  roekj  is  &e  place  where  Elijah  slew  the  tion  of  the  shiniag  tract,  leaving  Tisible  onlj 

prophets  of  Baal.'  the  nearer  or  remoter  ports,  and  sometimes  no 

One  hour  from  Labah  is  a  small  moan-  more  than  an  inconsiderable  section  across 

tain,  on  which  tradition  has  fixed  as  that  on  the  middle  of  the  lake.   The  increasing  elera- 

which  Christ  delirered  his  sermon,  and  which  tion  brings  the  magnificent  plain  that  spreads 

has,  in  oonseqnence,  received  from  the  Latin  out  bejond  its  eastern  plain  more  and  more 

monks  the  name  of  the  Mount  of  Beati-  under  the  dominion  of  the  eye,  and  gives  a 

tades.    The  Arabs  call  it  Keroun  Hottein,  vast  enlargement  to  its  visible  extent,  as  well 

the  Horns  of  Hottein,  in  allusion  to  the  two  as  greater  distinctness  and  depth  to  the  form 

peaks  or  elevated  summits  on  its  top.  and  outlines  of  graceful  grcch  hills  that  rise 

Safed,  in  Galilee,  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  such  numbers  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
town  in  Palestine,  affords  a  noble  prospect,  its  fruitful  bosom.  The  views  of  this  exqui- 
An  extensive  region  of  col tivated  land,  wheat-  sitely  beautiful  region  are  made  more  en- 
fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  gaging  because  it  was  honoured  and  hal- 
occupy  the  south  and  west  slopes  and  valleys  lowed  by  the  ministry  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
of  the  mountain.  Intermingled  as  they  are  kind.  There,  with  a  deep  and  sacred  grati- 
with  many  bare  mountain  snmmits  and  wild,  fication,  the  eye  falls  on  '  the  sea  of  Galilee,* 
ragged  diifs,  they  form  altogether  a  land-  '  the  coast  of  Magdnla,*  and  *  the  land  of 
scape  of  rare  beauty.  The  sea  of  Galilee  Gennesareth ;'  on  the  site  of  Chorazin,  Beth- 
seems  as  if  only  a  little  below  .the  spectator,  saida,  and  Capernaum,'  the  cities  where  most 
while  a  region  farther  east  stretches  out  into  of  his  mighty  works  were  done/  *  Passing 
a  vast  table-land,  in  which  the  wilder  moun-  over  to  the  other  side,'  it  may  trace  in  vari- 
tain  features  predominate  over  the  graeeful  ous  directions  across  the  shining  lake,  the 
forms  and  deep  verdure.  Hermon  in  the  probable  track  of  *  the  little  ships '  in  which 
north-east,  and  Tabor  and  the  mountains  of  he  '  went  about  doing  good ;'  and  that  along 
Ephraim  in  the  south-west,  are  oonspieuons  which  he  came  to  his  disciples  *  walking  on 
objects.  the  sea,'  and  where  '  he  rebuked  the  winds 

The  following  Is  from  the  brilliant  author  and  the  sea,  and  tliere  was  a  great  calm."  No 

of  Eothen :  *  I  aseended  the  height  on  which  region  on  earth  but  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 

our  Lord  was  standing  when  he  wroagfat  the  virons  is  so  rich  in  affecting  associations, 

miracle.    The  hill  was  lofty  enoagh  to  idiew  In  speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  his  jour- 

me  the  fairness  of  the  land  on  all  sides;  ney  across  the  country  from  Tiberias  to  Tyre, 

but  I  have  an  ancient  love  for  the  mere  Oliu  (ii.  42d)  says, — 'We  were  often  called 

features  of  a  lake,  and  so,  forgetting  all  else  upon    to   admire   the    beautiful    landscape 

when  I  reached  the  summit,  I  looked  away  which  opened  before  us  as  we  ascended  tlie 

eagerly  to  the  eastward.    There  she  lay,  the  suecessive  ridges  that  lay  across  our  route, 

sea  of  Galilee.    Less  stem  than  Wastwater,  It  is  a  lovely  and  picturesque  region,  and 

less  fair  than  gentle  Windermere,  she  had  our  ever-changing  elevation  and  direction 

still  the  winning  ways  of  an  English  lake ;  constantly  diversified  the  view  and  enhanced 

she  caught  from  the  smiling  heavens  unceas-  our  enjoyment    A  great  number  of  grace- 

ing  light  and  changeful  phases  of  beauty;  fully-formed  hills,  clothed  with  rich  pastor- 

and  with  all  this  brightness  on  her  face,  she  age  to  their  summits,  and  sprinkled  with 

yet  clung  so  fondly  to  the  dull  he-looking  low,  spreading  oaks — deep,  fruitful  valleys, 

moantain  at  her  side,  as  though  she  would  covered  with  green  fields  of  wheat,  or  freshly 

•  Booths  him  with  her  finer  fkndes,  ploughed.  Uie  dark  red  soil  contrasang  strik- 

Teach  bim  with  her  lighter  thought.'  ^^f^f  ^^^  '"«  verdure— filled  an  extensive 

region,  extending  to  some  lofty  ridges  that 

In  asoending  firom  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  bonnded  our  view. 
Safed,  the  traveller,  on  turning  to  the  east,  may  *At  half-past  ten  o'clock  we  had  imper- 
enjoy  a  splendid  scene.  The  sea  is  almost  ceptibly  attained  an  elevation,  which  is,  in- 
continually  in  sight,  and  the  different  eleva-  deed,  separated  from  the  sea  by  Intervening 
tions  and  ever-rifling  points  of  view  give  mountains  and  valleys,  but  which  completely 
to  this  lovely  expanse  of  water,  reposing  in  overlooked  them  all,  and  gave  us  a  delight- 
its  deep  bed,  lustrous  and  glittering  in  the  ful  view  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
sunbeams  like  molten  silver,  an  endless  va-  magnificent  regions  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
riety  of  interesting  forms  and  aspects.  East.  The  Mediterranean  opened  before  ns 
Sometimes  it  is  visible  throughout  almost  a  vast  and  shining  expanse  of  waters,  upon 
its  entire  length,  but  so  overshadowed  and  whose  sleeping  surface  two  ships  and  a  no- 
straitened  is  it  by  the  high  mountain  bar-  ble  steamer  were  visible.  The  little  town 
rier  which  forms  its  we&tem  shore  as  to  of  Suex,  the  *  ancient  city'  of  Tyre,  appeared 
appear  only  a  broad  river,  flowing  on  quietly  as  a  dot  upon  the  small,  sandy  plain,  whieh 
and  imperceptibly  towards  the  lower  southern  pushes  out  into  the  sea  beyond  the  dim  out- 
region.    Again,  the  interposition  of  a  point  line  of  xhr  ^h"ro.   Wo  wnre  still  twenty  rnilef 
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diiteBi;  and  the  whole  intemadiate  tract,  eTery  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of 

ftill  of  imiliDg,  fraitftil  plains,  and  green,  the  air  (Gen.  ii.  19)  ;  thongb  in  his  haying 

wooded  hills,  and  dotted  with  Tillages  that  been  previously  addressed  of  Ood  so  as  to 

glittered  in  the  snn  upon  their  showy  sites,  understand  the  command  given  him  not  to 

was  spread  out  before  us  like  a  map.    Upon  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 

looking  back,  the  eye  ranged  over  a  field  of  evil  (16,  17),  it  is  implied  that  he,  before 

mountain  scenery  at  once  vast  and   rich,  that  naming,   possessed   an    acquaintance 

The  snowy  tops  of  Lebanon  had  often  been  with  the  powers  and  import  of  words.    The 

in  view  during  the  day.*  condensed  brevity  of  tlie  narrative  gives  rea- 

Sevenl  of  the  most  striking  spots  con-  son  to  suppose  that  there  may  have  passed 
neeted  with  the  Holy  Laud  are  brought  to-  between  Adam's  creation  and  his  giving  ani< 
gether  in  these  remarks  made  by  Tischen-  male  their  names,  sach  an  interval  as  ena* 
dorf,  in  relation  to  his  position  on  the  hills  bled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
of  Naxareth  (tL  900): — ^"A  few  months  be-  characteristic  peculiarities.  Certain,  how- 
fore,  I  had  stood  on  the  highest  pyramid,  ever,  it  is,  that  most  (perhaps  all)  of  those 
the  Desert,  the  Nile,  and  Cairo  at  my  feet,  names  were  originally  descriptive  of  the  qua- 
I  was  on  Sinai,  the  majestie  bill  of  God,  and  lities  of  the  animals  to  wbich  they  were  se- 
poured  my  soul  forth  in  prsyer  towards  the  verally  given.  But  it  is  the  clear  implica- 
heavens  as  into  the  heart  of  a  present  friend,  tion  of  the  Bible  that  man,  in  the  morning 
From  the  minaret  of  Mount  Olives  I  sur-  of  his  creation,  possessed  the  use  of  lan- 
veyed  the  holy  eity,  the  heights  of  Bethle-  guage,  which  he  employed  as  a  means  of 
hero,  and  the  hills  of  Samaria,  with  the  intercommunication,  and  which,  at  an  early 
mysterious  sea  of  Sodom  and  the  high  lands  period,  became  copious  and  acquired  con- 
of  Moab.  Yet  was  I  to-day  as  a  child  who  as  siderable  powers  of  expression.  This  pri- 
yet  has  seen  only  the  narrow  scene  of  his  own  raitive  tongue,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  pre- 
horoe.  I  was  overcome  with  the  prospect  vailed  throughout  the  period  that  elapsed 
afforded  from  Neby  Ismail,  which  crowns  before  the  flood.  And  even  some  time  after- 
the  heights  of  Nazareth.  On  the  east,  my  wards,  the  whole  earth  is  expressly  declared 
eye  first  extended  to  Tabor;  from  its  vici-  to  have  been  of  one,  though  it  is  not  said 
nity  rose  up  the  lesser  Hermon  and  Gllboa ;  what,  speech  (words) ;  but  as  men  journeyed 
they  conducted  me,  southwardly,  to  the  hills  firom  the  East,  and,  settling  in  the  fertile 
of  Samaria.  Thence,  in  a  westerly  direction,  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  undertook  the  task 
I  beheld  the  foreground  of  Carmel  and  the  of  raising,  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  a  rallying 
deep  blue  of  Carmel  itself.  Between  all  point  to  prevent  their  dispersion,  God  saw 
these  heights  lay  before  me  the  wide  plain  fit  to  confound  their  language  in  order  to 
of  Esdraelon,  as  if  girded  by  everlasting  defeat  this  design,  aud  to  prevent  them  from 
walla.  Beyond  Carmel,  on  its  right  and  its  carrying  their  own  imaginations  into  effect 
left,  reposed,  as  a  holiday  in  summer,  the  In  consequence,  they  could  not  understand 
mirror  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  the  each  other's  speech,  and  were  scattered 
north  another  plain  spread  forth,  with  Cana,  abroad  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth  (xi.  1-— 
the  nuptial-city,  and  *the  Horns  of  Hattin,'  0).  Here  we  are  taught  that  the  one  uni- 
where  Saladin*s  victorious  troops  trod  under  versal  language  was  broken  into  many,  and 
foot  the  achievements  of  the  crusaders.  In  that,  in  consequence,  the  migratory  impulse 
the  north-east,  finally,  there  shone,  like  a  which  hod  already  begun,  and  had  impelled 
saived  eye,  behind  barren  ridges,  the  sum-  men  from  their  more  Eastern  home,  was  so 
roit  of  the  greater  Hermon,  with  a  head-dress  augmented  as  to  drive  the  members  of  the 
of  perpetual  snow.  My  eye,  in  coming  back,  primitive  communities  asunder,  and  scatter 
fell  on  Nazareth,  which,  like  a  lovely  child,  them  over  the  face  of  the  world  (see  Divi- 
frmiled  on  the  hill  where  I  stood.'  sion).     This  dispersion  is  referred  for  its 

LANGUAGE  (L.  lingua,  F.  langue,  *a  cause  to  diversity  of  tongues;  aud  notliing 

tongue')  atuids  with  speech  for,  1.  davahr  has  so  great  an   influence  to  scatter  men 

(Genesis  xL  1),  'word,'  from  a  root  which  abroad  and  keep  them  asunder,  as  ignorance 

means  '  to  eonnect,'  *  put  in  order,'  since  a  of  each  other's  language.    If,  therefore,  it 

word  is  a  series  of  sounds,  and  language  a  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  Provi- 

weU-orranged  succession  of  many  such  se-  dence  that  the  globe  at  large  should  be  pen- 

ries;  II.  ittphah,  that  is,  Mip'  (Gen.  xi.  6;  pled,  the  most  effective  means  for  this  end 

comp.  Lev.  r.  4),  because  the   lips  are  a  was  adopted ;  and  there  is  nothing  irrational 

chief  instrmnent  of  speech  ;  III.  iahshon,  in  the  supposition  that,  in  order  to  give  in- 

*  tongue '  (Gen.  x.  0;  comp.  Exodus  iv.  10),  creased  activity  to  the  migratory  impulse,  and 

ainee  the  tongue  is  the  chief  organ  of  articu-  prevent  the  evils  that  must  have  arisen  from 

littwtteranee.   According  to  scripttire,  Adam  the  aggregation  of  men  in  one  small  portion 

Hat  ereated  in  fall  possession,  as  or  other  of  the  world,  God  should  take  what  step  be 

ps>««»,  ao  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  which,  so  judged  best  to  confound  men's  language, 

tof  M  the  express  statement  of  the  record  and  so  disperse  them  in  all  direeliona  on 

g^t,  hi  tfni  employed  in  giving  a  name  to  the  fkoe  ox  the  earth  (comp.  x.  6,  20,  81). 
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Ilia  view  given  in  implication  or  sUiement 
of  the  origin  of  language  itself,  and  of  a  great 
diversitj  of  tongnes,  bears  in  its  substantial 
import  unquestionable  marks  of  probability, 
and  is  entitled  to  its  own  intrinsic  weight 
as  an  historical  testimony  to  facts  agaiust 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  counter  his- 
torical statements  to  be  arrayed.  We  hazard 
little  in  addiog,  that  a  more  likely  or  a  more 
credible  account  has  not  been  propounded 
by  science  or  philosophy.  Hence  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Bible,  entire  and  ud impaired,  en- 
forces the  view  on  our  acceptance.  Encou- 
ragement, however,  has  been  given  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  speech  and  the  multiplication  of  Ian - 
gpiages  is  in  disagreement  with,  if  it  i»  not 
positively  contradicted  by,  the  results  of 
modem  investigations  conducted  by  scho- 
lars independent  of  theological  preposses- 
sions. Entertaining  a  different  conviction, 
wa  are  called  on  to  lay  before  the  reader  an 
outline  of  our  reasons.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  bear  in  mind  another  conviction  we  en- 
tertain, namely,  tliat  the  human  race  sprung 
originally  from  one  pair  (see  Max). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  multiplication 
of  languages,  we  are  in  a  more  favourable 
condition  than  if  our  object  was  to  reproduce 
the  primaval  condition  of  social  life  or  any 
of  tlie  arts ;  for  though,  apart  from  the  brief 
notices  supplied  by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we 
have  no  hisioricad  infonoation,  yet  we  pos- 
sess in  speech  as  it  now  is — in  all  its  mul- 
titudinous variety,  its  broken  and  mingled 
character— relics  of  the  past,  and  monuments 
from  even  the  earliest  periods ;  since  speech 
in  its  very  nature,  while  it  admits  of  mani- 
fold modifications,  permanently  retains  cer- 
tain great  qualities  wnich  it  transmits  from 
Rge  to  age.  In  these  relics  and  monuments, 
which  to  some  extent  resemble  ruins,  are 
the  materials  that  must  be  studied  by  tho»j 
who  would  ascend  to  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  the  fttcnlty  of  intercommunication 
by  means  of  intelligible  sounds ;  and  in  these 
materials  the  experienced  and  skilful  inquirer 
finds  grounds  for  tmstworthy  conclusions,  no 
less  than  the  geologist,  who  from  the,  at  first 
hight,  interminable  confusion  of  rocks,  monn- 
tains,  sand,  and  gravel,  succeeds,  by  means 
of  care  and  skill,  in  constructing  a  science 
that  unfolds  tlie  process  by  which  the  hiHs 
were  raised,  the  valleys  sunk,  and  the  rivers 
set  in  motion. 

According  to  some,  language  was  given 
to  roan  by  God ;  according  to  others,  it  was 
a  human  invention.  If  the  first  pair  were, 
OS  it  sseras  necessary  to  suppose,  created 
with  the  faculties  of  onlinary  adults,  then  it 
is  consistent  to  hold  that  Uiey  were  gifted 
not  merely  with  the  power  of  speech,  but 
with  means  and  resources  for  ita  immediate 
exercise.  Unless,  however,  we  close  onr 
••▼wt?*  nil  scientific  inqulrvjWe  cannpt  deny 


that  what  was  th«is  revealed  or  taught  wi  a 
by  no  means  a  perfect  whole.  It  is,  indeed, 
elear  that  the  gift  was  improved  by  men, 
and,  as  a  germ,  developed  and'bi'oaght  by 
degrees  into  a  variety  of  forms.  '  Modem 
philology,*  says  Bunsen  {Egypten'i  SteUe 
EttUit,  11),  *bas  proved  that  tlie  diverse 
conditions  in  which  language  is  now  found, 
arose  by  degrees  and  by  virtue  of  intrinsic 
laws.'  The  sole  qaestion,  then,  at  issue  is 
one  of  degree.  Admit  a  Creator,  yon  admit 
that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  divine  in  its 
source.  The  exercise  of  tliat  faculty,  which 
could  be  perfected  only  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
must  to  some  extent  have  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  gift  of  man's  powers. 

Speech,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — 
considered,  that  is,  as  the  articnlate  utter 
anee  of  thoughts  and  feelings — is  peculiar  to 
hnman  beings.  This  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  more  forcibly  atrnck  the  attention  of 
reflecting  minds  in  the  eariier  sges ;  and 
hence  Homer,  finding  in  speeeh  the  grand 
external  distinction  of  man  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  brute,  repeatedly  characterises 
human  beings  as  those  who  use  articnlate 
sounds.  Speech  not  only  distinguishes  man 
firom  the  irrational  creation,  but  it  proves 
the  identity  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
hnman  race.  The  faculty  is  universal.  How 
low  soever  a  tribe  may  be,  its  members  stUl 
give  articulate  utterance  to  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  thus  by  two  marked  features 
of  their  cxistcnee,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  the  faculty  of  language,  claim 
kindred  with  the  higher  onlers  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  union  of  these  two  faculties  which 
forms  what  is  essential  in  man.  Instinct 
approaching  to  reason  there  may  be  in  the 
elephant,  but  the  elephant  is  dumb.  Sounds 
resembling  articulate  words  some  birds  may 
be  taught  to  utter,  but  they  are  mere  sound:*, 
representing  no  corresponding  mental  states. 
Man  alone  both  thinks  and  speaks.  Hence 
all  are  men  who  think  and  speak — the  Bush- 
man no  less  than  the  European.  And  tliia» 
distinctive  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
cousequenee,  for  it  involves  the  elements 
out  of  which  have  been  developed  all  th.it 
ennobles  onr  race  and  lays  open  before  u<i 
an  endless  career.  It  is  a  peculiarity  not  of 
degree,  bnt  kind ;  for  though  within  its  own 
limits  it  admits  of  manifold  variations,  it  is 
divided  by  a  brood  sharp  line  from  mere 
animal  qualities.  The  bleat  of  the  sheep 
and  the  roar  of  the  lion,  significative  as  they 
may  be  of  certain  rude  and  vague  sensa- 
tions, want  both  articulation  and  intelligence. 
In  comparison  witli  these  united  powers  of 
reason  and  language,  of  small  importance 
as  establishing  diversities  between  different 
races  of  men,  are  varieties  of  bodily  con- 
formation. What,  comparatively,  does  it 
matter  whether  the  forehead  be  perpendi- 
oqlar  or  receding,  or  the  ooeipnt  be  mors  ^ 
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less  broad,  if  in  any  two  eases  Uiej  are  te-  cnltiixe  appeared.  When  Cain  was  sent 
nanted  by  a  mind  of  similar  generic  capabi-  forth  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  he  eonid  not 
litiea  ?  Let  the  skin  in  one  ease  be  black  fail  to  acquire  thoughts  and  employ  terms 
and  in  another  fair — the  heart  beneath  has  that  were  peealiar  to  himself  and  his  asso- 
the  same  affections,  and  those  affections  are  ciates.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  causes 
guided  by  the  same  intellect  The  red  In-  of  diversity  were  both  diverse  and  innunie> 
dian  mother  loves  her  child  with  a  passion  rable.  Hence  diverse  languages  must  have 
AS  warm,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  wise,  as  that  arisen ;  and  in  the  multitude  now  in  exist- 
irhichis  felt  towards  her  babe  by  an  English  ence  there  is  nothing  to  discredit  the  sup- 
peeress,  position  that  they  all  spnmg  from  a  common 
The  faculty  of  speech  has,  however,  ma-  stock.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  common 
nifested  itself  under  various  modifications,  stock  could  not  have  been  large,  and  that 
giving  rise  to  what  are  termed  languages,  the  number  and  diversity  of  tlie  causes 
dialects,  and  patois.  These  terms  have  re-  which  have  combined  to  produce  dissimi- 
ferenee  to  artificial  diversities  of  two  kinds :  Isrity  are  so  great,  and  have  been  so  long  in 
I.  diversities  of  origin  or  blood ;  II.  diversi-  operation,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  trace, 
ties  of  numbers.  Nations  dissimilar  in  ori-  with  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  these 
gin  speak  different  tongues.  Thest  tongues  ramifications  to  the  one  original  trunk.  Yet 
are  themselves  spoken,  with  some  diversity,  something  of  the  kind  may  be  done,  so  as  to 
by  portions  of  a  particalar  nation,  so  giving  illustrate,  from  scientific  grounds,  the  etate- 
rise  to  dialects;  and  uf  these  portions  smaller  mcnts  and  implications  of  the  Bible  that 
divisions,  varying  one  from  anor^ier  and  from  human  beings  are  one,  nut  only  in  nature, 
the  mother  tongue,  are  found  U.  use  what  are  bnt  also  in  parentage.  If,  indeed,  languages 
called  patoitt  or  proviucial  dialects.  The  are  found  so  dissimilar  in  character  that  they 
diversities  which  arise  in  the  tongue  of  the  cannot  be  classed  together  nor  referred  to  a 
same  nation  are  known  to  le  mainly  owing  common  source,  then  some  support  arises 
to  peculiar  local  influences — lowlauders  or  to  the  doctrine  that  several  pairs  of  human 
iiighlanders  ?  agricultural  or  maritime  peo>  beings  were  originally  created,  and  became 
pie  ?  manufacturing  or  commercial  ?  poor  the  progenitors  of  different  races  of  human 
3r  wealtliy?  near  to  or  remote  from  great  kind.  But  if  languages,  in  tlie  midst  of 
centres  of  civilisation?  sundered  from  or  very  great  and  numerous  diversities,  are 
exposed  to  foreign  ir.flnencc3  f  actual  cut-  found  to  nm  into  certain  groups,  and  these 
ture,  climate,  so  J.  From  diversities  of  groups  exhibit  traces  of  a  common  origin, 
this  kind,  the  common  language  of  a  conn*  then  they  at  least  offer  no  contradiction  to 
try  undergoes  aocli  modifications  as  often  the  lesson  of  the  Bible  regarding  the  deriva- 
prove  unintelligible  to  an  untrained  ear,  and,  tion  of  all  men  from  Adam  and  Eve:  nay, 
even  when  put  lato  print,  defy  any  but  an  rather,  they  afford  an  evidence  of  the  clearly- 
experienced  linpaist  to  interpret  their  mean-  asserted  fact 

oig.    *The  Lancashire  dialect'  as  found  in         In  order  to  employ  languages  in  the  ex- 

*Tim  Bobbin,'  especially  as  spoken  by  an  plunation  of  great  historical  problems,  and 

anrefined  native,  would  bear,  even  to  a  pro-  specifically  for  illustrating  facts   stated  in 

fessionol  teacher  of  the  English  tongue,  but  the  Bible,  an  accurate,  minute,  and  full  ac- 

few  distinct  resemblances  to  the  elocution  qnaintance  with  the  vocabularies  and  genius 

}f  Kemble  and  the  style  of  Johnson.    It  has  of  all  that  have  been  and  are  still  spoken, 

been  affirmed  and  denied  that  all  the  Ian-  is  indispensable.     Such  a  knowledge  is  not 

fuages  in  the  world  hold  one  to  another,  and  yet  attainable,  and  therefore  any  undertaking 

to  a  common  unknown  primitive  language,  the  of  the  kiud  can  be  attended  with  only  partial 

relations  that  the  dialects  and  patois  of,  for  success.     Still,  much  progress  in  the  study 

instance,  England  have  in  common,  and  in  of  comparative  philology  has  already  been 

regard  to  the  pure  mother  tongue.    In  other  made,  and  results  have  been  acquired  which 

words,  what  are  termed  different  languoges  have  a  direct  and  favourable  bearing  on  the 

may  also  be  denominated  varieties  of  one  point    Wlien  the  invention  of  the  compass, 

common  language,   arising  from  the  very  and  the  naval  enterprise  that  ensued,  first 

diverse   influences    through   which  human  laid  open  to  Europeans  the  different  parts 

beings  have  been  led.     Wliat  was  this  as-  of  the  globe,  tliere  was  in  the  course  of  a 

sumed  primitive  language  there  are  no  means  few  ages  disclosed  a  multitude  of  tongues, 

of  determining.     It  is  obvions  that  speech,  whose  variety  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the 

as  it  exactly  corresponds  with  ideas,  must  utmost  skill  of  classification,  and  in  time 

fkom  tlie  earliest  ages  have  been  subject  to  concurred  with  other  causes  to  produce  a 

Tariations.     In  the  first  family,  individuals  confirmed  srcptiribiu  in  regard  to  much  of 

would  have  a  different  nomenclature  in  pro-  the  Biblical  history.     Time  nud   reflectiou 

portion  aa  tliey  gained  a  wider  experience  brought  a  calmer  state  of  mind  and  n  less 

and  found  necessity  for  new  forms  of  utter-  incorrect  decision.    The  lists  of  words  La 

Consequently,  diversities  must  have  foreign   and  dissimilar  modem   langtiages 

to  arise  aa  soon  as  ever  varieties  of  which  travellers  had  collected,  were  carefully 
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4todie^  espMially  by  learned  OermiUM,  and 
it  was  ere  long  foand  th«t  most  of  the  known 
tougties  formed  themselves  into  groups,  the 
members  of  which  were  severally  related  one 
to  anotlier.  After  a  few  attempts  of  less 
consequence,  the  Spanish  Jesnit,  Lorenio 
Herras,  in  t)ie  fifth  volume  of  his  Encyclo- 
pedia (1778 — 87),  published  a  comparative 
Lexicon,  wherein  he  compared  together  03 
words,  denoting  objects  of  prime  necessity, 
as  found  in  154  languages;  made  known 
dd  yet  numentioned  American  tongues,  and 
gave  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  307  different 
dialects,  adding  Taluable  information  re- 
specting what  may  be  termed  the  geography 
of  languages.  Adelang,  both  in  fulness  and 
judgment,  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  a 
work  that  he  named  Mithridates  (1800—17), 
which  exhibited  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  nearly 
500  languages  and  dialects.  Much,  however, 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  especially  in 
learning  first  the  essential  character  of  each 
tongue,  and  then  in  reducing  on  sound  prin- 
ciples diverse  tongues  into  classes  and  (a- 
milies.  In  this  important  task  good  service 
has  been  rendered  by  Bopp  in  his  great 
work,  VergUieheiide  Grammatik  ( I8n3-*184d ; 
see,  translated  from  this,  '  A  Comparative 
Grammar,'  &c.,  by  FsOttwick,  1815)  ;  Baibi 
{Atiat  Ethnttgraphiifue);  W.  von  Humboldt 
(die  Kawi'iiprach§t  l.sJIfl ),  aud  others.  As  a 
result  of  their  inquiries,  it  is  found  Uiat 
languages  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing hea4U:  I.  The  Shemiito  (from  Shem), 
comprising  tlie  ancient  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  aud  even  the  Abyssinian  in 
Ethiopia.  The  grammatical  peculiarity  of 
this  class  consists  in  its  roots  being  dissyl* 
lables,  the  absence  of  compounds,  and  of 
moditications  in  meaning  effected  by  prefixes 
and  aflixes.  Pronouns  placed  before  or  after 
the  root  form  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  and 
prepositions  hold  the  place  of  cases  in  sub- 
stantives, except  that  the  genitive  is  indi- 
cated by  the  union  of  the  governing  with 
the  governed  word.  IL  The  Indo-Oermanio 
class  comprises  a  far  greater  number  of 
members ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sans- 
crit, or  the  auciiMit  sacred  language  of  Hin- 
dostan,  the  Persian,  the  German,  and  kin- 
dred tongues,  including  the  English;  the 
.Sclavonian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  toge- 
ther with  the  Romance  languages,  or  ruthor 
dialects,   such  as   the  Spanish  and  Portu- 

Snese.  Its  right  to  be  entered  in  this  class 
as  by  Bopp  and  others  been  successfully 
asserted  on  behalf  of  the  Celtic.  Thu^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  stem,  the 
Finniiih  in  the  north  (between  which,  how« 
ever,  and  the  Indo-European  points  of  con- 
tact have  recently  been  f<mnd)  and  the  Hun- 
garian in  the  south,  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  several  in  Asia,  as  far  as 
India,  are  shown  to  belong  to  one  great 
family.    This  class  U  d.*ftingnished  from 


others  in  the  abundance  of  its  grammttJMl 
forms  and  its  power  of  making  compounds; 
by  means  of  which  it  excels  in  well-oon- 
structed  sentences  composed  of  several  mem- 
bers.   Opposed  to  this  is,  HI.,  a  class  of 
monosyllabic    languages,    destitute   of>  aU 
grammatical  forms  and  connections,  found 
in  Eastern  Asia.     In  its  normal  condition, 
this  class  hss  only  words  of  one  syllable, 
determining  by  position  the  mutual  relation 
and   import  of  its   terras,  and  seeking  to 
make  up  for  its  poverty  in  words  by  mani- 
fold accents.     The  Chinese   tongue  is  the 
purest  and  most  complete  type  of  tliis  family; 
to  which  belong  also  the  languages  spoken 
beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  the  language  of 
Thibet,  and  probably  the  languages  of  Corea 
aud  Japan.    IV.  The  languages  of  the  peo- 
ples scattered  over  the  Soutliem  Ocean,  if 
we   except  tlie   unknown  tongues   of  New 
Holland  and  those  spoken  in  the  interior 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belong   to   one 
and  the  same  family.    V.  The  languages 
spoken  in   the   nortli  of  Upper  Asia   are 
very  liiUe  known ;  but  Schott,  after  Abel- 
Bemusat  had  directed  attention  to  the  logi- 
cal relationship  of  tlie  Mandshoo  (the  mo»t 
cultivated  dialect  of  the  Tonguese),  Mon- 
gol isch,  and  East  Turkish,  exhibited  in  n 
nuuiber  of  common  words,  aud  especially  in 
their  grammatical   character,   the  intimate 
relationship  of  these  languages  of  Upper  Asia, 
namely,    the    Turkish  •  Tartar,    Mongolisli. 
Tonguese,  and  Finnish;  and  the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  there  may  be  found 
here  a  wide  extent  of  the  world  occupied 
by    many    nations    speaking    one   mother 
tongne,  though  the  varieties  of  it  nmy  he 
less  closely  allied  than  are  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages.     VI.  An  immense  district 
of  very  many  different  tongues  is  presented 
by  America.     Though  as  yet  we  do   not 
possess  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  yet  William   von 
HumbuKU,  who  possessed  on  this  point  a 
greater  amount    of  information   than   any 
other  European,  has  found  in  then  a  com 
men  character,  which  he  terms  *inoorpora 
tion,'  or  the  blending  together  in  one  wori^. 
of  several  parts  of  a  proposition.     Ev>»a  i: 
Africa,  among  the  Negroes,  where  the    ai 
guages   as  well  as  the  people  are  kcow 
only  by  fragments,  it  has  been  ascertaine; 
that  the  languages   of  the   EastecT  9oaa' 
from  Mozambique  to  Caffraria,  coiir-ide  h 
many  roots  with  the  languages  of  tlie  nation« 
on   the  Western  coast  in  Congo,  Loango 
and  Angola.     Also    among  the    trilies  oi 
Northern  Africa,  from  the  Canary  isles  to 
the  oasis  of  Siwa,  has  one  family  of  tongnea 
been  discovered. 

Languages,  regarded  in  their  fondamerJal 
peculiarities,  thus  arrange  tbemselvM  into 
certain  large  groups.  They  at  the  4a*(^ 
time  afford  evidence  that  a  conftisiou  ni 
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tocgOM  once  took  plnco.    As   ia  geology,  W.  von  Haoiboldt  hat  shown  \dt$  KamU 

t.)  Si  our  present  subject,  we  see  a  primary  Spraehe)  tliat  all  languages  may  be  traotd 

formation  leading  to  certain  classifieations,  back  to  monosyllabio  roots,  and  also  that 

and  a  secondary,  which  exhibits  these  as  the  languages  with  their  present  fulness  ol 

broken,  intermingled,  and  thrown  together  grammatical  forms, — ^as  the  Sanscrit  with  its 

in  the  dispersion  of  men  over  the  face  of  abundance  of  inflections,  the  Shemitio  with 

the  world.     Amidst  these  confused  mate-  its  dissyllabic  roots,  the  Chinese  with  iu 

rials  are  also  found  a  number  of  the  same  monosyllables  and  entire  absence  of  inflec- 

or  similar  roots,  which  appear  to  belong  U)  tions, — were  originally  not  so  foreign  to  each 

the  uuited  hunuui  family  before  the  ttg<!s  other,  but  that  they  appeared  without  tliv 

when  the  separate  grammatical  peculiarities  clothing  now  peudliar  to  them,  in  the  same 

of  languages  were  develojied.    The  F/euuh  nakedness,  like  the  Chinese.    Indeed,  what 

trtielicr  of  the  last  century,  De  la  Couda-  Lepsius,  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  writing, 

mine,  remarked,  '  The  words  Abba,  Baba  and  particularly  the  Devanagari  alphabet  of 

or  Papa,  and  Mama,  which  with  slight  vari-  the  Sanscrit,  has  esteblished,  namely,  that 

ations  seem  to  have  come  from  the  ancient  originally  words  were  consonantal  sounds 

Eastern  tongues  into  the  European,  ore  com-  to  which  vowels  adhered,  and  that  through 

mon  to  a  great  number  of  American  tribes,  the  different  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds, 

whose  languages  arc  otherwise  very  dis-  aided  by  accents,  the  various  forms  of  words 

similar.'     Uo  meets  the  objection  that  these  in  different  languages  arose,  is  interesting 

are  the  first  natural  words  of  a  child,  and  so  and  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  opinions 

establish  no  historical  relationship  of  Ian-  here  set  forth. 

goag<>s,  by  the  question,  why  then  these  The  mutual  relationship  of  the  great  fami- 
words  are  not  in  different  languages  ex-  lies  of  tongues  has  received  acknowledgment 
changed  one  with  another,  so  that  the  father  from  modern  linguists.  Many  of  them  agree 
is  called  Mama  and  the  mother  Papa  7  In-  that  the  Shemitio  and  the  Indo-Oermanic  are 
deed,  these  two  words,  which  mivit  have  been  very  nearly  related  to  each  other.  This  Oese 
among  the  first  that  were  used,sre  found  In  nioshaslabonredtoestablish.  Bopp(dMF«r- 
nearly  all  tongues.  Besides  'father*  and  vandtseh,  d,  MaUtyUch-Polyn,  Spraehtnutitt 
'  mother, '  *  God '  represents  a  universal  con-  &c.,  1841),  following  the  steps  of  W.  von 
ception,  and  accordingly,  under  slight  von-  Humboldt,  has  shown  the  original  conneotioo 
ations,  derivable  from  a  common  iorro,  our  of  the  Molay-Polynesian  family  of  tongues, 
English  word  *  God '  nny  be  found  iu  many  or  those  of  the  South-Sea  islands,  with  the 
and  most  distantly-seaud  nations  and  tribes.  Sanscrit,  not  only  in  individual  words,  but 
Not  to  adduce  other  single  words,  we  find  especially  in  the  agreement  of  the  prononns 
a  very  strong  argument  for  the  original  re-  and  numerals.  He  says,  *  As  the  Bomance 
latedness  of  languages  in  the  similarity  of  idioms  arose,  so,  I  think,  the  Malay-Poly- 
pronouns  and  numerals,  which  express  the  nesiau  languages  were  formed  out  of  the 
most  simple  and  the  earliest  ideas.  In  the  ruins  of  the  Sanscrit'  In  regard  to  the 
roots  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  found  in  Tartar  languages,  or  those  of  Upper  Asia, 
the  American,  Indo  Germanic,  Shemitic,  and  Klaproth,  in  his  A$ia  Polyglatta,  discovered 
other  languages,  there  is  the  greatest  resem-  many  Indo-Qermanio  roots  in  the  Turkish, 
olance  (comp.  Bopp's  Vtrwaiidtschaft  der  Mongolian,  and  especially  in  the  Mands- 
Malajfiieh'PoiynesischenSpracheumU  d,lndO'  hoo.  Schott  also  finds  in  the  Tartar 
G€rmani»ch€n ;  Berlin,  1840).  Moreover,  in  tongues  roots  resembling  such  as  sre  Indo- 
their  internal  structure,  languages  do  not  Germanic.  On  the  other  side,  these  Ian- 
stand  so  broadly  opposed  to  each  other  as  guages,  in  their  vocabularies  and  their  in- 
at  first  may  appear.  What  they  have  in  temal  character,  appear  connected  with  the 
oommon  is  greater  and  more  important  than  monosyllabio  family  of  Eastern  Asiatie 
that  in  which  they  differ.  In  their  very  tongues.  These  last,  moreover,  while  re- 
ese«oee,  all  written  languages  sre  expressive  lated  in  words  to  the  languages  of  Upper 
of  either  sounds  or  ideas,  and  all  the  sounds  Asia,  are  in  the  same  way  idso  related  to  the 
employed  are  articulate.  These  fundamental  Indo-Germanle.  Ia  regard  to  the  tongnes 
qoalities  are  universal,  while  it  is  only  an  of  Africa,  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  have  ahown 
accident  that  some  languages  have  a  more  the  oounection  of  the  Coptic,  or  old  Egyp* 
or  less  complex  or  perfect  system  of  gram-  tian,  with  the  Shemitie  and  even  the  Indo- 
matical  structure,  or  vary  in  the  number  of  Germanic.  '  The  Indo-Germanio  and  She- 
•yllables  of  which  their  words  are  com-  mitio  numerals,  even  in  minute  particulars, 
posed.  These  varieties  probably  represent  agree, '  says  Lepsius, '  with  the  Egyptian  sys- 
diverse  ages  and  diverse  sutes  of  culture  tem.  The  numeral  figures  appear  to  roe  to 
and  Jingoistic  developments,  rather  than  ori-  have  gone  from  Egypt  to  India,  whence 
final  and  irreooncileable  principles  of  diver-  they  were  got  by  the  Arabians,  among  whom 
mty  arising  from  organic  peculiarities  or  tliey  are  called  Indian,  as  we  call  them  Ara- 
•peeifie  dUferenees  in  origin.  In  coufir-  bio  because  we  obtained  them  from  the 
$ms»aa  of  Ukii  view,  it  may  be  added,  (hat  natives  of  AMbia.'     Bnasen,  ia  ■nauniBt 
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up  resoitfl  {JEgypten*t  StelU,  i.  915),  re-  of  die  hamui  race,  maibtains  that  the  uui- 

marks,  *We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  rersal  affinity  of  languages  is  surrounded 

that  the  inquiries  hitherto  made,  as  weU  as  with  so  striking  a  light,  that  all  ought  to 

the  division  of  languages,  lead  to  the  deci-  regard  it  as  completely  established.    This 

sion  that  the  religion  and  the  speech  of  the  affinity,  he  adds,  appears  explicable  only  on 

Egyptians  have  their  roots  in  primeval  Asia,  the  hypothesis  which  admits  that  the  trng- 

in  the  Armenio-Caucasian  country.      This  ments  of  a  primitive  speech  still  exist  in 

district,  more  nearly  defined,  is  an  old  Ara-  all  the  tongues  of  the  ancient  and  modem 

male,   and    counected  with  the    primiBval  world.    Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  Spraeh* 

kingdom  of  Babylon.      The  hieroglyphics  und  Weisknt  der  Indier,  declares  himself  in 

of  Egypt  also  are  a  fixed  point,  at  which  the  favour  of  the  original  unity  of  all  langnsgei'. 

primeval  Aramaan  race  came  to  a  stand.*  In  his  latest  work  he  retains  the  same  opi 

Benfey  (l>^<  Verhaltnits  der  JEgyptitehen  nion.     Tlie  eloquent  aud  learned  Herder 

Spraehe  sum  Semit,  S.  1844),  has  also  lately  asserts,  '  The  alphabets  of  nations  present  a 

established,  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  striking  relationship ;  which  is  of  such  a 

the  near  relationship  of  tlie  Coptic  wiili  the  nature,  that  on  a  thorough  investigation  thry 

Shemitic.  Moreover,  Prichard  is  of  opinion  appear  properly  only  one  alphabet'    The 

that  the  Negro  tongues  of  Southern  Africa  same  writer,  after  characterising  tlie  Biblical 

stand  in  organic  connection  with  the  Coptic,  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  as  a 

TheAmericanlanguages,  as  we  have  above  poetic  fragment  in  the  oriental  style,  states, 

seen,  have  their  peculiar  character  in  their  *  As  the  human  race  is  a  progressive  whole, 

internal  structure.    Our  knowledge  of  them  whose  parts  are  intimately  bound  together, 

is  too  limited  to  afibrd  means  for  a  full  com-  so  languages  form  a  whole,  marked  by  unity 

parison  of  them  with  other  tongues.    Tet  it  and  proceeding  from  a  common  origin.     It 

is  known  that  the  roots  of  their  pronouns  is  extremely  probable  that  the  human  race 

agree  with  the  same  parts  of  speech  in  other  aud  its  language  go  back  to  a  common  stock — 

countries.    Barton  and  Vater  found  in  83  to  a  first  man,  and  not  to  several  progenitors 

American  languages  investigated  by  tbem,  dispersed  in  diflfereut  parta  of  the  world.' 

137  roots  which  appear  in  Asiatic  and  Euro-  Wiseman   thus  reviews  the  efibcts  of   the 

pean  tongues,  and  in  those  of  the  Hands-  modem  study  of  languages  on  the  Biblical 

lioos,    Mongolians,    Celts,    and    Basques,  narrative    as   to    their   origin:  *The    first 

By  these  linguistic  traces  Malte-Bruu  en-  movement  of  this  science  was  more  fit  to 

deavoored  to  prove  that  colonies  from  the  occasion  alarm  than  confidence,  so  much 

old  world  had  settled  in  different  districts  of  the  more  because  tlie  chain  seemed  l>roken 

America.  by  which  all  langnsges  were  of  old  held  to 

We  have  thus  shown  how  the  languages  be  united  togetlier.    Witli  further  progress, 

of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  inqnirers  began  to  discover  affinities  where 

by  no  means  disprove,  but  go  some  way  to  they  were  least  expected.    Then  by  degrees 

establish^  an  original  connection  of  races,  or  several  langquges  were  found  to  form  tbem- 

of   those  who  were    the  progenitors    and  selves  into  groups  and  pass  into  families 

founders  of  the  earliest  families  of  men.  acknowledged   to  have   a  common   origin. 

This  original  unity  has  been  supported  by  New  researches  then  gradually  reduced  the 

scholars  of  eminence.  The  learned  Alexander  number  of  independent  languages,  and  con- 

von  Humboldt,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  scquendy  extended  the  domain  of  the  great 

voluahle    information    regarding    the    Ian-  mosses.    At  last  a  new  kind  of  investigations 

gnages  and  the  monuments  of  America,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  extraordinary  affi- 

these  words — *  However  insulated  certain  nitiesbctween  these  families.  These  affinities 

languages  may  at  first  appear,  how  extra-  are  found  iu  the  character  aud  essence  of 

ordinary   soever   their   caprices   and    their  each  tongue,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 

dialects,  all  have  an  analogy  one  with  ano-  of  them  could  ever  have  existed  without 

ther,  and  their  numerous  relations  will  be  those  elements  that  constitute  the  resem- 

perceived  the  more,  in  proportion  as  die  blance.    Now  this  excludes  a  mutual  inter- 

philosophio  history  of  nations  and  the  study  change  of  borrowed  materials  between  these 

of   languages    shall    approach    perfection.'  languages.    Moreover,  these  characters  could 

On  this  subject  an  important  testimony  has  not  have  been  produced  in  any  one  by  an 

been  borne  by  the  Academy  of  Petersburg  independent  process,  and  the  radical  differ^ 

in  the  fifth  volume  of  its  Memoirs.    This  ences  which  divide  these  tongues  forbid  us 

teamed  body,  probably  in  port  influenced  by  to  consider  them  as  offshoots  one  of  another, 

the  Count  Ooulianoff,  who  is  an  enthusiast  We  are  tlien  brought  to  these  conclusions: 

for  the  unity  of  languages,  declared  that  all  on  one  side  these  languages  mnst  originally 

languages  ought  to  be  considered  as  dialects  have  been  united  in  a  single  one,  from  which 

of  one  now  lost    Of  the  same  school  is  they  drew  the  common  elements  essentia] 

Kli^roth,  who  in  his  great  work,  Asia  PoLy-  to  Uiem  all ;  and,  on  tlie  other,  the  separa* 

fj4fita,  while  he  does  not  conceal  his  dis-  tion  which   has  dcstmyed  in   them   other 

l^liff  of  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  dispersion  elements  of  resemblance  not  less  importanti 
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Monot  hate  been  caused  by  a  gradual  es> 
trangemcxit ;  an  active,  violent,  extraordinary 
foree  alone  snffices  to  bring  into  harmony 
these  opposite  phenomena,  and  to  explain 
at  once  the  points  of  resemblance  and  those 
of  diversity.  It  wonld,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
difBcnlt  to  say  what  more  conld  be  demanded 
by  the  most  obstinate  and  nnreasonable 
scepticism,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  results 
of  this  science  witli  the  Scriptural  narrative.* 
(Tht  Comparatire  Siudtf  of  LanguageSt  &\) 
Of  a  not  dissimilar  bearing  are  the  following 
remarks  by  Bnnsen  {JEgypten*t  S,  Vorrede, 
xi.)  : — *  German  philology  must,  to  every  one 
that  has  followed  its  course  since  Uie  time 
of  F.  Schlegel,  have  proved  the  great  truth 
that  a  method  has  been  found  of  ascertain- 
ing the  genealogical  table  of  the  human  race 
by  means  of  its  speech ;  not  in  virtue  of 
hardy  and  insulated  etymologies,  but  through 
the  comprehension  and  exhibition  of  the 
organic,  indestrnctible  constitution  of  indi- 
vidual languages  according  to  their  families. 
When,  regarding  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view,  I  had,  by  comparing  the  Coptic  with 
a! ready  known  old  Egyptian  roots  and  forms, 
become  satisfied  of  the  Asiatic  orif  <u  of  the 
I'.;;yptian8  and  their  connection  with  «he 
Shemitic  or  Aramean  peoples,  1  Aino,  b}  a 
general  investigation  of  speech,  cauM  to  th-i 
conviction  that  the  education  of  the  ftumai 
rnce  was  especially  the  work  of  tho««  two 
p^at  families,  as  unmistakeably  related  as 
|]iey  were  early  sundered.  What  we  call 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of 
ttro  races  which  nnder  different  names  ap 
l»eared  on  the  great  theatre  where  the  hnman 
mind  has  displayed  its  powers :  the  Indo 
(•ennanie  is  the  element  which  conducts  the 
crreat  stream  of  the  world's  history;  the 
Aramaic  intersects  it,  forming  the  episodes 
of  tliat  divine  drama.  The  speech  of  the 
two  great  families  appeals  to  mc  fitted,  and 
indeed  in  our  age  called,  to  become  the 
foundation  of  all  inquiry  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  hciaan  race  and  the  laws  of  its 
development' 

Both  Wiseman  and  Bnns?n  here  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  whicli  these 
varieties  of  dialect  eame  into  existence.  Wo 
see  at  the  present  day  a  minute  division  of 
lauguagea,  especially  in  those  countries 
where  the  culture  and  the  social  relations  of 
the  inhabitants  arc  in  the  lowest  condition. 
This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  in  America, 
particularly  among  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
Oronoco,  where  W.  von  Humboldt  found  at 
hast  from  eight  to  ten  chief  tongues  among 
•I'M)  tribes  containing  80,000  persons.  The 
L*«pualis,  or  nide  inhabitants  of  the  woods 
of  the  Soiuheni  Ocean  and  Australia,  are 
divided  into  very  small  communities  only 
remotely  connected  together.  Accordingly, 
cfacii  speech  is  divided  into  a  nimiber  of 
Jiileets^  which  in  the  lapse  of  timet  by  se- 


paration, accidents,  and  corruption,  have 
lost  nearly  all  resemblance.  Other  instances 
might  be  given.  If  now  we  may  argue  from 
a  part  to  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  ascribe 
the  breaking  up  of  the  original  tongue  into 
so  many  portions,  to  changes  and  deterio- 
rations in  the  social  and  individual  life  of 
very  early  ages.  If,  as  far  as  our  view  ex- 
tends, we  go  back  into  the  remote  history  of 
different  languages,  we  find  therein  great 
changes,  not  seldom  depravations,  and  the 
transformation  of  languages  into  new  idioms. 
But  these  alterations  do  not  destroy  the 
organic  characteristics  of  tongues.  Each 
newly-fdnned  idiom  retains  the  features  of 
the  family  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Tlius 
the  Romance  languages,  no  less  than  their 
mother,  tlie  Latin,  exhibit  a  resemblance  to 
tlie  Indo-Germanic,  their  common  proge- 
nitrix. The  English  language  offers  a 
somewhat  similar  phenomenon.  In  the  Nor- 
man-French it  received  into  its  Anglo  Saxon 
body  a  foreign  element.  A  large  number 
of  its  word!)  are  also  derived  from  the  Latin. 
Ttom  other  quarters  has  it  received  con- 
tributions. The  result  is  a  whole  made  up 
of  vexy  diverse  elements — a  compound  which 
is  neither  Saxon,  German,  French,  nor  Latin, 
but  contains  a  portion  of  all.  Yet  enter  into 
the  structure  and  essential  elements  of  tlie 
English,  and  in  its  auxiliary  verbs,  termina- 
tions, articles,  and  conjunctions,  you  find 
evidences  of  its  Teutonic  origin  and  rela- 
tionship. 

Of  the  langunges  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.  The  Hebrew  is  a  branch  of* the 
Shemitic  (so  called  from  Shem)  family, 
widely  diffused  over  the  south-west  of  Asia. 
With  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  for  its  chief 
seat  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the 
Shemitic  spread  towards  the  north  over  the 
lands  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia; 
and  southwardly  it  made  its  way  to  Ethi- 
opia. According  to  the  position  and  the 
fate  of  these  countries  in  which  this  family 
of  tongues  prevailed,  did  it  in  ancient  times 
develop  itself  in  diverse  forms.  In  the 
north  or  in  Aram  (Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ba- 
bylonia), where  those  who  spoke  Shemitic 
bordered  on  very  different  nations  and 
tongues,  and  often  received  foreign  words 
into  their  speech,  the  great  branch  was  less 
pure  and  less  highly  cnltivated.  In  the 
south,  among  the  never- stibdned  Arabs,  it 
retained  its  native  qualities,  unfolded  its 
powers  freely  and  fully,  and  was  richer  alike 
in  words  and  grammatical  forms.  Some  of 
these  excellencies  arc  said  to  be  found  in 
its  extreme  southern  offi>hoot,  the  Ethiopic 
In  the  middle,  between  Aram  and  Arabia  - 
in  Palestine,  where,  besides  the  Phflsnicians, 
of  whose  speech  we  hsve  only  few  reroalnBy 
which  Oesesias  has  shown  to  resemble  flit 
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HtlmWt  and  other  sriaU  nationB,  wlioso 
diideets  have  left  uo  trace  behind,  dwelt  tlie 
children  of  Israel,  the  language,  originally 
at  least,  inclined  more  to  the  Arabic,  in  ac- 
cordance with  historical  notices,  which  unite 
the  progeuiiors  of  Israel  with  Arab  chiefs. 
But  since  the  Hebrew  underwent  its  cliief 
developments  in  tlie  vicinity  of  powerful 
Aramaean  countries,  it  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  Ararasan ;  while  by  its  own 
independent  growth,  it  formed  a  character 
wliich  disitinguishes  it  as  well  ^rom  tlie  Ara- 
tniean  as  the  Arabic.  Whate\«r  may  have 
been  the  original  tongue,  the  Hebrew  is  the 
old(>bt  branch  of  the  Slieniilii  in  whicli  we 
possess  literary  treasures.  Its  northern 
relative  has  two  branches,  .^hc  Kastern  Ara- 
mnic  or  Chaldee,  the  Wei  tern  Aramaic  or 
Syriac.  The  Hebrew  (in  Josephus,  *  tongue 
nf  the  Hebrews ')  may  be  considered  as  the 
language  of  the  descendants  of  Sbein  through 
Kber,  Abraham,  and  luaao  (OenrMi  x.  21 ; 
xi.  11 — 2«l ;  com  p.  xiv.  13).  In  V.  lix.  18, 
llie  Hebrew  is  termed  'the  iRL«*uage  nf 
Canaan,'  i»ince  that  country  i^  eheie  spoken 
of  in  contradistinction  to  Egypt,  'i  he  dr- 
signation  *  Jew's  language'  (fs.  xxxvi.  11, 
13),  denotes,  according  to  Kwald  (Am. 
fiirlichet  Lehrbueh  dcr  Heh,  Sprachet  5ih 
edit.,  10),  the  modified  form  of  He)  rew 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  v^Lich 
after  the  destruction  of  Samsj-ia  aloie  v*c- 
vailed.  In  the  first  pages  of  the  BiMe,  wo 
find  the  Hebrew  etn ployed  lhroughon\  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  The  patriarchs  and 
their  dependents  speak  in  their  journeying^ 
with  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ca 
naan,  and  Arabia,  without  interpreters;  also 
Joseph's  brethren  with  the  Ishmaelite  mer- 
chantmen ;  Moses  with  the  daugliters  of 
Jethro,  a  Midianite  offspring  of  Abraham 
through  Keturah;  the  Israelites,  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  with  the  previous  in- 
habitants that  remained  (Josh.  ix.  0,iey.); 
persons  of  cultivation  from  Assyria  with 
those  of  Judah  (2  Kings  v.  0,  uq. ;  viii.  7, 
uq»),  without  any  intimation  being  given  of 
a  diversity  of  tongue.  Yet  when  an  inter- 
preter was  needful,  the  fact  is  mentioned 
(Oeu.  xlii.  23),  and  foreign  words  can  yet  be 
recognised — as  in  the  Egyptian,  for  instance, 
Abrteh,  'bow  the  knee'  (Genosis  xli.  43), 
Pharaoh  (44),  Zaphnath-paaneah  (4'j).  At 
a  later  period  also  it  is  expressly  said  that 
the  Israelites  did  not  know  the  language  of 
the  Chaldeans  and  other  northern  peoples 
(Jer.  V.  19),  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
Zend.  Difference  of  speech  is  also  alluded 
to  in  cases  where  peculiarities  of  dialect  were 
coneemed,  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic 
(Gen.  xxxi.  47.  2  Kings  xviii.  26).  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  seems  to  have 
rtgarded  the  Hebrew  as  the  earliest  spoken 
Ungaage.  This  appears  from  certain  ety- 
MOlogiea.    £T«'f  xkune,  for  instance,  in  tho 


original,  is  the  femlue  of  thatdenotinsrmaii. 
This  may  be  made  clear  to  the  reader  by 
supposing  that  instead  of  woman  (which,  in 
truth,  is  a  femine ;  comp.  L,ftmiua ;  Sanscrit, 
vamina :  man  is  of  the  commo?i  gender), 
we  used  the  form  man-«ij.  And  certainly  iu 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the 
number  of  its  words  tliat  are  obvious  imi- 
tations of  natural  sounds,  as  well  as  in  the 
pure  Hebrew  of  names  which  go  back  to 
the  very  dawn  of  history,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  pri- 
mitive form  of  speech.  In  the  earliest  state, 
however,  iu  which  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  it 
is  already  a  fully-formed  tongue,  a  literary 
language.  From  this,  its  first  historical 
condition,  it  changes  little  iu  (he  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years.  From  tliese  facts  we  may 
not  unreasonably  conclude,  that  it  was  in 
use  long  before  it  appears  on  the  page  of 
history;  and  though  ages  may  have  been 
required  to  bring  it  lo  its  historical  condition, 
yet  probably  the  changes  it  underwent  were 
less  cousiderable  than  such  as  mere  modem 
tongues  have  passed  through  in  their  tran- 
sition ir<*m  a  low  to  a  high  state  of  deve- 
lopment During  its  historical  period, how- 
ever, :ne  Hebrew  did  not  remain  free  from 
modifications.  Our  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage IS  supplied  by  the  books  of  the  Old 
TVstaroont,  which  comprise  the  whole  of 
its  genuine  productions.  liabbinical  Hebrew 
is  so  impure  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
An  attentive  consideration  of  such  remains 
of  Hebrew  literatmre  as  we  have  in  the 
Bible,  leads  to  some  distinctions  in  tlie  lan- 
guage. From  the  vemacnlar  tongue  the 
prose  style  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  was  little  different, 
only  that  the  former  here  and  there  appears 
to  have  had  impure  expressions,  and  to  have 
borne  more  resemblance  to  the  Aramaic.  In 
its  essence,  the  Hebrew  prose  is  throughout 
simple  and  inartificial,  but  animated  and 
capable  of  rising  to  beanty,  and  easily,  when 
the  occasion  requires,  passes  into  tlie  dignity 
of  verse.  Peculiar  in  its  kind  and  in  its 
culture,  however,  is  the  true  poetic  diction. 
Its  essence  is  an  overflowing  fulness,  witli 
inexhaustible  variety  of  thought  and  figure. 
We  have  little  clear  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  varieties  in  the  language  as  are  called 
dialects.  Once,  in  Judg.  xii.  6,  some  trace 
of  tlie  kind  occurs ;  where  we  find  the  Ephra- 
imites  pronounce  Sfcthboleth  Sibboleth. 
Among  other  instances,  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  the 
Canticles,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  xv. — *  all  which 
pieces,*  says  Ewald  {Lthrb,  20),  'fall  in 
northern  Palestine,  and  have  much  that 
is  peculiar,  and  in  parts  strongly  incline  to 
the  colour  of  the  Aramaic.  Also  within  tha 
narrow  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Jadah,  « 
writer  from  the  ranka  of  the  people,  aa  Amos 
or  Micah,  exhibits  dspartnrcs  from  ths  mor9 
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fomod  and  poliahed  style  of  ancb  authors  maaton  is  Palestine  (Judg.  lit.  6 — 10).  From 
as  Joel  and  Isaiah,  who  lived  in  the  capital/  the  days  of  David  they  were  during  a  long 
At  a  later  period,  owing  to  foreign  admix-  period  more  or  less  intimately  connected  witli 
tores,  impure  forms  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  Israel  (2  Sam.  x.  19.   1  Kings  ▼.  I.   2  Kings 
arose;  after  the  exile,  a  dialect  was  formed  xiv.  25).   After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
at  Ashdod  by  mixture  with  Philistine  words  they  brought  the  eastern  tribes  under  their 
(Nehem.  xUi.  23,  24) ;  and  in  Galilee  the  yoke  (2  Kings  ix.  U ;  x.  82, 33),  and  threat- 
spoken  language  was  corrupted  by  inter-  ened  or  vanquished  the  western  (2  Kings 
course  with  foreigners   (Matt.  xxvi.   73  ).  xii.  18 ;  xiii.  3,  teq,).    More  decided  was 
While  the  Hebrew,  in  its  earliest  historical  the  intercourse  afier  the  Assyrian  dominion 
eondition,&ppears  fully  formed,aud  gives  clear  had    extended   itself  over   South -Western 
indications  of  having  long  been  need,  thus  Asia.     These  relations  could  not  fail  to  in- 
allowing  that  writing  must  have  been  prac-  trodnce,  even  in  early  times,  Aramaic  words 
tised  ages  before  the  days  of  Moses ;  while  and  forms  into  the  Hebrew,  and  such  are 
during  the  earlier  period  of  its  classical  ex-  said  to  be  found  in  tlie  oldest  of  the  Bibli- 
istence  it  underwent  scarcely  any  change,  cal  writiugs.   These  of  course  increased,  to- 
in  consequence  partly  of  its  own  character,  gather  with  the  prevalence  of  foreign  ascend- 
and  partly  of  its  being  kept  free  from  contact  ancy,  and  received  much  augmentation  when 
with  foreign  tongues;  and  while  it  is  diffl-  the   nation  was  transplanted  into  Assyria, 
colt  to  trace  any  broad  lines  of  distinction  and  those  who  spoke  Aramssan  were  placed 
m  its  several  ages,  especially  since  critics  in  the  lands  of  Judah  and  Israel.    That  lau- 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  some  of  guage    v*  being  the  language  of  the  con- 
its  masterpieces  saw  the  light  or  assumed  qaeroi     «bile  it  differed  only  as  a  dialect 
their  present  form ;  yet  from  the    isys  of  from  the  purer  Hebrew,  became  the  ordinary 
the  Kings  some  have  detect^  *races  of  a  speech  of  the  people,  and  in  common  life 
marked  but  gradual  change.    1  his  change  was  used  in  writing.     Some  specimens  of  it 
came  from  two  quarters — the  influeno*  of  a  obtained   admiusion   into  tlie  collection  of 
genera]  culture  of  the  arts,  to  wl  ich  Solomon  sacred  writings  (Dau.  ii.  4 — 7 ;  vii.  28.  Ezra 
gave  an  efficient  patronage,  and  which  coald  iv.  7 — vi.  V8;  vii. — xii.  26).    They  are  the 
not  fail  to  refine  the  literary  taste ;  and  earlicsi   locuments  which  give  us  a  know- 
the  growing  inflnence  of  the  popular  ele-  ledge  of  the  Aramaic;  others,  as  the  books 
ment  in  the  state,  by  which  the  national  mind,  of  Jnditb,  Tobit,  and  Baruch,  have  come 
in  loosening  the  hold  of  the  priesthood  on  down  only  in  translations.    Even  in  Pales- 
it,   and  partaking  of  the  general  impalso  tine,  whither  the  Jews,  after  tlie  permission 
given  by  peace,  commerce,  and  luxury,  ae-  given  by  Cyrus,  gradually  retume'd,  it  re- 
quired an  increase  of  activity,  strength,  and  raaincd  the  language  of  common  life,  the 
vigour,  which  would  lead  to  the  production  rather  beoausc  tliey  held  communion  with 
of  works  interesting  to  the  many,  such  as  Syrians  and  Samaritans  (Ezra  ix.  10.   Neb. 
the  Canticles,  Proverbs,  and  histories.  As  a  vi.  17,  scy.).    The  Hebrew,  however,  was 
eonsequenoe,  the  diction  not  only  of  poets  not  entirely  driven  out  of  use.    The  book  of 
and  prophets,  but  also  of  historical  writera,  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  first  of  the  Mac- 
becomes    more  concise   as  well  as    oma  cabeen,  Uie  Asmonaan  coins,  which  bear  the 
mental.    From  the  seventh,  still  more  the  old  long  Samaritan  characters,  shew  that  in 
sixth  eentnry  before    Christ,   the   Hebrew  the  three  last  centuries  before  Christ,  as  well 
language  begins  to  sink,  together  with  the  as  in  the  two  preceding,  it  was  employed  in 
nationid  character.    At  the  time  of  the  over  actual  life.    This,  without  doubt,  is  to  be 
throw  of  the  empire  of  the  Chaldees,  050 —  ascribed   to  the  operation  of  the  schools, 
530  A.  C,  it,  in  union  with  the  spirit  of  the  which,    together    with     synagogues,    were 
people,  raises  itself  to  purity  and  force ;  but  formed  wherever  there  was  a  considerablo 
under  the  Persian  and  Grecian  dominion,  Jewish  population.     As  in  the  latter  the 
sinks  again  irrecoverably.     And  since,  in  Pentateuch,  Uie  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
thts  period  of  decline,  foreign  despotism  grapha,  were  read,  so  in  the  former  were 
proceeded  mostly  from  those  who   spoke  they  expounded    in  the    original    tongue. 
Aramsan,  and  since  so  early  as  the  days  The  centre  of  this  literary  and  religious  ac- 
of  Hesekiah  courtiers  learnt  the  Aramasan  tivity  was  Jerusalem  till  the  time  of  its  over- 
(Is.  xxxfi.  11),  so  the  Hebrew  approached  throw,  when,  under  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesi- 
more  and  more  to  that  sister  tongue.    In  astical  and  civil  antliorities,  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  time  of  Daniel,  the  Aramaean  was  pre-  distinguished  teachers  gave  lectures  which 
ferred,  and  the  Hebrew  had  become  a  kind  were  attended  by  the  future  heads  of  other 
of  learned  tongoe.  schools.    Thus  the  Hebrew  maintained  itself 
The  influence  of  the  AraroiBan  may,  in-  in  the  mouths  of  the  learned ;  but  the  Ara- 
daad,  be  traced  from  an  early  date.    Those  m»an  held  its  place  among  the  people.    Of 
vbo  spoke  it  had  commercial  relations  with  this  tongue  there  were,  at  a  later  period,  three 
Ifae  laraelitea  (Amos  iii.  12).    In  the  time  separate  forms :  the  Aramasan,  as  spoken  in 
9f  Ih0  Judges,  they  wen  for  a  abort  time  ii''«o««a  Haran,  and  Mesopotamia;  the  8y« 
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fffao,  the  IftDgnage  of  Damaseas,  Lebanon,  barons  regions,'  and  *  the  Macedonian  speech 
and  Syria,  properly  so  called  ;  and  the  among  the  Indians  and  Persians/  What, 
Chaldee-Nabathsan,  spoken  in  the  Assyrian  with  idl  their  conquests,  Alexander  and  his 
high  lands  and  in  the  vlUages  of  Arach.  In  successors  failed  to  achie?e,  the  Romans 
the  Western -Aramsan,  or  Syro  •  Chaldce,  fully  accomplished,  and  in  founding  a  nni- 
were,  from  the  first  century  before  Christ,  Yersal  monarchy  gare  currency  and  perma- 
written  all  the  acts  of  civil  life;  proverbs,  uence  to  one  language.  Accordingly,  wher- 
of  which  many  are  found  in  the  Talmud ;  ever,  in  most  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
certain  formularies  of  instruction  for  the  un>  learned  aiitiqnaiy  costs  his  eye,  he  finds, 
learned,  for  women  and  children ;  popular  amid  ruins  of  once  splendid  cities,  inscrip* 
books  and .  official  documents,  as  well  as  tions  in  the  Greek  tongne  on  coins  and 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Targu-  monuments — alike  in  Alexandria,  the  centres 
mim;  so  that,  as  indeed  may  be  learnt  from  of  trade  and  cnllnre  in  Asia  Minor,  Jerusa- 
several  words  found  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  lero,  Anliocb,  Baslbec.  If,  indeed,  we  rosy 
Testament  (Matt  v.  22  ;  xxiii.  7 ;  xxvii.  46.  take  the  words  of  Jerome  in  tlieir  full  mean- 
John  i.  38,  40 ;  xx.  16.  Mark  iii.  17 ;  v.  41;  ing,  'oil  the  East  spoke  Greek'  {Prol.  in 
vii.  34.  Acts  i.  19),  the  Aramssan  became  Epist.  ad  Ga/al.).  There  can,  however,  be 
the  language  of  common  life.  It  continued  no  doubt  that,  conjointly  witli  tlie  vernacular, 
its  existence  after  the  destruction  of  Jem-  the  Greek  was  very  widely  known  and  em- 
salem;  for  distinguished  teachers  founded  ployed  in  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
schools  at  ZippoFR,  Lydda,  Cssarea,  and  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  its  prevalence  gave  occa- 
especiolly  Tiberias,  where  they  cultivated  this  sion  to  tlie  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  put  forth  writings,  as  the  Scriptures,  called  the  Septuagiut  The  books 
Mishna,  which,  with  the  Syriao  translation  which  emanated  from  these  Israelites  were 
of  the  New  Testament,  have  done  mnch  to  written  in  Greek,  and  at  the  public  worship 
transmit  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Ara-  in  their  temple  at  Leontopolis,  the  lectures 
miean  to  the  present  day.  Meanwhile,  the  and  prayers  in  the  synagogues,  and  the 
Hebrew  had  disappeared  from  ordinary  life,  instmetions  in  the  schools,  the  same  Ian* 
On  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  Israel-  guage  was  employed.  The  same  was  the 
ites  had  lost  its  purity,  so  that  when  para-  case  in  Antioch  and  in  other  cities  of  Syria 
graphs  were  read  from  the  old  Scripture,  founded  by  the  Macedonians.  In  eonse- 
expositions  were  given  in  tlie  vulgar  or  Ara-  qnence,  so  early  as  the  Maccabees  we  find 
maic  tongue  (Neh.  viii.  1—8) ;  and  in  the  the  Greek,  together  with  the  Ararasan,  nn- 
ordinarx  services  on  the  sabbath  and  holy  derstood  by  the  Jews  (2  Maccab.  vii.  2,  8, 
days,  an  interpreter  (methargeman),  at  first  21,  27).  During  the  sge  of  the  apostles,  in 
from  his  own  resources,  afterwards  from  the  Greek  cities  of  south-western  Asia, 
written  Targnms,  '  gave  the  sense,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.'  in  Italy,  while  the  Aramaean  was  used  in 

While  these  great  changes  in  the  She-  common  conversation  among  the  Jews,  Greek 

mitic  dislects  were  proceeding,  another  Ian-  was  the  language  of  the  synagogue.    In  the 

guage,  one  of  a  different  family  (the  Indo-  latter  were  read  portions  of  the  Septnagin* 

Germanic),  we  mesn  the  Greek,  was  ac-  translation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  at 

quiring  predominance  in  the  countries  of  the  festival  of  Puriro  the  book  of  Esther, 

Western  Asia.    The  diifnsion  of  this  tongue  and  in  part  also  the  prayers ;  in  it,  moreover, 

over  the  East,  as  it  had  already  been  long  instructions  were  given  to  the  young.    Even 

prevalent  in  the  West,  was  a  wise  arrange-  in  Palestine,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Greek 

roent  of  Providence,  by  which  the  civilita-  was  understood  by  the  people  and  spoken 

lion  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  won  1  conjointly  with  the  Ararassan  (Acts  xxi.  40 ; 

might  be  blended  <x>gether,  and  a  new  state  xxii.  2).    We  find  tlie  Boman  Procurator 

of  society,  together  with  a  new  religion —  discoursing  obviously  in  Greek,  not  only 

benign  in  its  genius,  and  universal  in  »ts  with  leanied  Jews,  but  with  Jesus  himself 

tendency  and  scope — might  be  brought  into  and  the  populace  of  Jerusalem ;  listening 

existence.    The  conquests  of  Alexander  pro  to  the  clamours  of  the  latter  against  the 

pared  the  way  for  this  diffusion  of  the  G^eek  former,  proposing  to  them  Jesus  or  Barabbos, 

tongue.     Being  the  language  of  the  con-  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  he 

queror,  and  the  repository  ot  Uie  best  know-  was  about  to  shed,  snd  in  all  so  well  under* 

ledge  and  highest  cnltnre  of  the  day,  it  be-  stood  by  the  people,  that  they  give  him  ic- 

came  first  the  language  of  tlic  courts  in  stont  and  appropriate  answers,  and  convey 

Egyyt  and  Syria,  then  of  the  learned  gene-  to   his  ears    intimations  and  threats   that 

rally,  and  at  last  was  spoken  by  great  uum-  compel  him  to  yield  to  their  unjust  demands, 

hers  in  every  part  where  the  influence  of  the  With  the  patriotic  and  national  party  who 

Macedonian  hero  retained  predominance.  identified  the  Greek  tongue  with  a  foreign 

In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  there  yoke,  that  language  was  indeed  unpopnlar; 

wore,  as  we  learn  fh>m  Seneea  (Consol.  vi.  but  the  necessities  of  actusl  life  in  the 

()),  <  Greek  oities  even  ill  the  midst  of  bar-  trwsar tions  of  conimezee,  the  intercoones  of 
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woattjf  and  the  hopes  of  ftdraneement,  were  eatebiiig  and  vending  fisb,  may  have  found 
found  valid  reasons  why  even  bigots  should  some  Greek  indispensable  to  the  successful 
not  deny  themselves  the  advantages  that  transaction  of  their  business.  And  both 
accrued  from  familiarity  with  the  language  could  not  fail  to  improve  tlieir  acquaintance 
patronised  by  power,  opulence,  culture,  and  with  tbe  language,  and  their  command  over 
fashion.  Among  at  least  large  numbers  of  its  resources  as  a  means  of  intercourse  by 
the  Jews,  the  Hellenists,  the  Greek  main-  speech  and  writing,  in  their  travels  and 
tuned  its  prevalence  till  the  middle  of  tbe  teachings  among  persons  and  in  parts  of 
second  century  of  our  era,  when  on  their  the  world  where  Greek  was  constantly,  if 
behalf  Akilas  (Aquila)  of  Pontus  made  a  new  not  exclusively,  in  use.  At  any  rate,  enough 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  since  has  been  said  to  show  tlie  reason  why  the 
the  Septnagint  was  not  found  sufficiently  New  Testament,  though  tlie  work  of  Jewish 
literal.  Misfortune  in  the  course  of  time  writers,  was  published  to  tbe  world  in  the 
brought  these  Jews  back  to  their  national  Greek  tongue ;  and  also  to  prove  that  its 
tongue,  when  a  fast  was  appointed  to  be  writers,  even  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  em- 
held  on  tliiB  eighth  of  December  to  deplore  ployed  translators,  had  a  sufficient  acqnaiut- 
the  formation  of  the  Alexandrine  translation  ance  with  the  Greek  to  qualify  them  for 
of  the  sacred  books.  exerting  such  a  supervision  as  would  make 
Of  no  little  consequence  is  the  much-de-  the  writings  severally  put  forth  on  their 
bated  question  as  to  what  the  language  was  authority,  accurate  transcripts  of  their  minds 
in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  gave  and  fit  representatives  of  their  wishes  and 
their  instructions.     Between  the    two  ex-  aims. 

cremes,  that  Jesus  taught  only  in  Aramaean         The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  how- 
aud  only  in  Greek,  a  third  view  sets  him  forth  ever,  is  not  tbe  Greek  of  Xenophon  or  Thu- 
as  discoursing  in  Aramnan  with  his  disci-  cydides.    Its  inferiority,  which  by  some  has 
pies  and  with  the  people  in  Galilee,  Percea,  been  made  a  reproach  and  by  others  as  un- 
Jndea,  and  Samaria,  but  in  Greek  on  certain  wisely  denied,  proves  on  due  iuquiry  to  be 
occssiuns,   as  before  Pilate  and  with  tlie  in  itself  an  attestation  to  the  apostolic  wril- 
Syro- Phoenician   woman.     That  while   our  iugs.    Had  tliese  compositions  been  written 
Lonl  employed   the  native   Aramsean  with  in  Attic   purity,   they  would  thereby  have 
the  people,   he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  impeached,  if  not  contradicted,  their  alleged 
Greek  which  he  could  use  when  needful,  is  a  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  in 
proposition  which  is  not  without  foundation,  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  empire.    Had 
In  Galilee,  where  he  passed  his  early  days,  they  been  in  the  common  Greek  of  literatnre, 
foreign  influences  abounded  more  than  in  they  might  have   arisen  in   tliat  age,  but 
any  other  part  of  Palestine.     The   correct  would  in  their  style  have  no  necessary  con- 
nse,  in  the  body  of  a  discourse  held  with  his  neciion  with  Palestine.     In  ihcir  actual  con 
disciples,  of  a  Greek  word,  cuergelai, '  bene-  dition,  they  by  uunii»tukeable  tokens  declare 
factors,*  found  on   Syro-Macedonian   coins  that  their  birth-place  is  Jndea,  and  their 
current  iu  Palestine  in  his  day  (see  Lord-  age  that  of  the  earliest  Ciesars.     In  the  renr 
SHIP  and  Luke  xxiL  25),  shows  that  he  not  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  there  gradually 
only  knew,  but  employed  the  Greek.     Paul  formed  itself  a  kind  of  Greek  which,  being 
having  been  educated  in  Tarsus,  tliough  he  derived  from  that  of  the  classic  authors,  and 
may  not  have  received  a  thorough  Greek  retaining  a  portion  of  what  was  peculiar  to 
training,  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  tlie  Macedon,  the  inhabitantj  of  which  were  not 
Greek  language  and  some  of  its  literature,  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  acquired  peculiarities 
for  he  has  quoted  lines  from  its  poets  (Acts  in  each  locality  in  which  it  became  esta- 
zvii.  28.   1  Cor.  xv.  HZ,  Tit.  i.  12).    Luke's  blisbed,  and  being  spoken  variously  in  dil- 
skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which,  especially  ferent  parts,  was  by  cultivated  writers  mo- 
in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Acts,  approaches  delled  into  a  general  form,  which,  from  its 
to  the  style  of  Greek  history,  is  not  sur  bcuig  the  universal  language  of  good  writing. 
prising,  if  he  received  at  Antioch,  the  cradle  was  denominated  common  Greek.    This,  the 
of  Gentile  Christianity,  a  Greek   education  language  of  books,  was  employed,  only  in  n 
for  the  medical  profession  (Col.  iv.  11,  14).  deteriorated   condition    and    under  diverse 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Galilean  apos-  modifications,  as  a  spoken  language  in  all 
ties  may   have  possessed  a  knowledge   of  parts  of  the  civilised  world.    Those  modi- 
Greek,   for  in   diat   district,  especially  by  iications,  as  to  extent  and  impression,  de- 
means of  commerce,  of  settlers,  of  theatres,  pended  on  the  force  and  vigour  of  local  and 
&c.,  Greek  was  spread  among  the  people,  national  influences.  In  Palestine,  where  there. 
Matthew,  if  on  one  side  fitted  by  his  native  smouldered  iu  the  hearts  of  the  people  an 
Hebrew  for  collecting  taxes  among  tbe  peo-  intense  Hebrew  feeling,  the  native  tongue 
pie,  reqnired  on  the  other  a  knowledge  of  strongly  and  deeply  impressed  itself  on  the 
Greek  in  order  to  commimicate  with  his  Greek.    The  Jewa  had  a  literature  of  their 
heathen  employers.    Peter  and  John,  as  sons  own,  venerated  historical  assooiations,  and 
•f  indesmen  who  supported  their  families  b^  ^fondly  cherished  hopes,  all  of  which,  bearing 
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a  dnp  tioia  of  Hebrew,  conlil  not  tu\  to 
impirt  K  itiong  colouring  to  any  nen  Itn- 
gusga  they  migbl  b«  led  lo  ein|i]dj.  Ttaa 
cbief  tjpe  a(  the  PalesliniaD  Oreek  nn*  the 
SeptiwgiDt,  which,  u  ■  tianiUtioo  of  tbs 
Hebrew  Seriptores,  relatoeil  uid  commani- 
'!Bled  no  little  of  Iba  UDpraii  of  the  Hebraie 
aljU  of  thoaght  ind  nttennce.  Coqjoinilj 
with  Ihii  influenti*]  Bork,  T»rioQs  tpoerj- 
phal  wrilingi  in  a  kind  of  Jewiih  or  Alex- 
andrine Oreek,  BOinbiiied  lo  form  Ihc  genrral 
tbanuleis  of  the  Greek  of  llie  New  'i'eala- 
at  d  arable, 


red    i 


the    ] 


formed  bj  the  wriim  of  Die  Ni 
tLeniielves,  who  aa  baring  jrom  their  yoath 
up  been  (rained  in  and  imbued  with  Hebrew 
ideal,  asaoeialiong,  and  phraaealogj,  could 
not  fail  to  imparl  lo  the  eipressiou  of  their 
Ibongbla  a  decided  and  laitiug  liuga  of 
Uebraiiia,  whatever  modiRcatioDs  iheir  edu- 

and  whaieier  was  iho  outward  dreo  in 
which  lliej  dolhed  their  tlioughti  aud  feel- 
ings. Heuee  the  New  Teslament  in  ffe- 
neral  hai  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  colouring, 
in  parts  of  a  deeper,  in  poru  uf  a  fainter 

It  ie  Ihui  aeen  ihal  Ihe  Oreek  of  Ibe  New 
Testament  diSers  from  llie  pure  model  iti 

from  a  foreign  aud  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek, 
and  chictlffrom  thai  dialect  as  nacd  in  eon- 
versatioo;  sccondlf.  itisperraded  bf  a  broad 
and  deep  Hebrew  element  derived  from  se- 
veral qnartera.  This  Inal  Is  in  lome  in- 
Htaunai  so  preilontinant,  that  we  have  He- 
brew, or  Aramaic,  tliougliis  and  furms  of 
ripreaiion  in  Ureek  eharacters.  Marj's 
hymn  o(  triumph,  for  insiariee.  in  Lnke  i, 
4U — 7Ui  ia  no  ilicrouglilf  Hebraic,  llial  it 
might  almost,  term  for  teroi,  be  turned  into 
Hebrew  words.  Not  ont]r  in  general  effect 
due9  the  sl;le  of  llio  New  TeMnmeul,  espe- 
ciallf  Maubew*s  (insprl,  belraj  marks  of  its 
Aramaic  origin,  but  in  wonla  alao,  conatrno- 
tiont,  and  modes  of  eipression,  for  Ibe  rigbt 
and  full  coin  prehension  of  wbieh,  familiarity 
with  llie  elder  Scriptures  in  the  original  ie 
iniliepensiiblc.  The  nnion  of  the  several 
peculiarities  of  style  lo  wLii-h  wa  hare  now 
relermrl,  furms  what  crilics,  with  no  great 
prreiiion,  have  rienominalcd  Hellenistic 
Greek,  ou  the  ground  that  the  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek  bore  the  name  nt  llellenialai. 

Il  mighl  haiB  been  eipecled  thai,  as  the 
Bomaus  werr,  in  the  age  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  niatlera  of  I'alestine,  the  Latin 
tongue  would  iiaie  left  a  general  impression 
on  the  language  of  tbs  New  Teatamcnc  Bat 
the  Orsek  was  Ihe  recognised  langnags  of 
literatnre  and  socinl  iuterconrse,  and  prera- 
lent  in  all  parti  of  the  ciTilised  world,  while  as 
yatlAtinwaamerely  thelangaigeofciTUand 
miUMl7d*apollnn.   Hotding  Ibr  many  yean 
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military  posssssioti  of  Palealine,  the  Bommi, 
lioncTer,  could  not  tail  to  set  in  Liiculatjuit 
words  and  modes  of  cipreBsion,  while  ett;a 
their  Oreek  wore  a  somewhal  Latinised  form. 
A  few  instances  of  Latin  (erma  and  idlomi 
present  themselves  in  the  New  Tesument, 
but  ttiey  bear  a  very  imill  proportion  lo  lbs 
Hebraisms  of  word,  thought,  expression,  and 

Theseqnaliiies,rharacU'risingihel  angnage 
of  the  later  Scriptures,  afford  a  strong,  if  not 
decisive,  evidence  tliat  these  writings  Brslap- 
peared  within  tlie  lirst  century  of  ibe  Cbris- 
tian  era.  An  earlier  age  no  one  has  ventured 
to  claim  for  tbcm  ;  a  later  age  eau  hardly  be 
assigned;  for  In  (be  second  centory  (he  Bo. 
mans  had  no  longer  persoual  iulerconrss 
with  the  mhabiuiits  of  Palestine  aud  (he  an- 
thoriiies  of  the  Jewish  metropolis;  and  tlte 
ever-augmeniing  corraplion  of  (be  Wes(erD- 
Aiamean  would  have  carried  (he  style  of  the 
Kew  Testament  farther  from  that  of  the  Sep- 
tqagint  and  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  aud  nearer 
to  rabbinical  Hebrew,  lu  the  Hrst  century 
and  then  only,  aud  in  that  centnry  riutiug 
the  (ime  when  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity 
were  still  erect,  bnt  under  (he  joke  of  Rome, 
were  the  inSueuces  in  active  and  combined 
operation  that  gave  birth  to  ibe  allogeiher 
peculiar  style  of  language  in  which  are  fonnd 
iba  earliest  written  records  and  inemorials 
of  (be  Chrisllim  religion. 

LANTERNS  (L.  (aterni)  is  the  render- 
iug,  in  John  iviii.  9,  of  llie  Greek  phanKi, 
which  Liirke  interpreo  as  meaning  ■  toiches,' 
taking  the  next wonl, limpiidei.  'torches,'  for 
lanierna,  Iiisiriiiiients  of  (lie  kind  appear  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  tlie  equipments  of  sol- 
diers in  marches  and  attacks  by  night.  Tbs 
Egyptian  rnius  foil  bere  to  supply  certain 
illuatration,  tliough  this  cut  seems  lo  pre- 
sent  a  lantern  which  is  held  by  one  of  a 
mililaiy  gnard. 


LAS  1 

«>i«<d«7  lor  the  cmplojniciit  of  ligbu  bj  tba 
(ulilicn  who  appisbeiidRd  Jeiui  arase,  firat, 
from  its  beiDg  aighl-time  (Mirk  lii.  ST. 
John  itii.  30);  and hcodiIIj,  thoDgb  ilii^  full 
moon  then  (at  the  Passover)  Bhone,  ]:el  iu 
light,  ipniallT  in  the  deep  shailons  in  the 
raviin  on  the  we«leru  aide  of  Oliiel,  would 
b«  Ecsufflcient  to  enable  the  guard  to  distin- 
guish features  and  be  eure  tliej  had  seized 
the  right  person.  Besides,  fur  nnght  Ibej 
knew,  Jesns  might  hate  hiildeu  himself  in 
aoma  house,  or  behind  the  trees  of  the  gnrdeu, 

LANQUISH  (L.  Uingunca,  •  1  grow  weak') 
U  the  appropriate  rendering,  in  Is.  uii.  4, 
of  a  word  which  signiGes.  and  is  elsewhere 
(Eiek.  ivi.  30)  rendered  by, '  weak,'  or  '  fee- 
ble '  (1  Samuel  ii.  S).  It  is  applied  also  lo 
things  to  denote  their  fading  and  wasting 
■way  (Is.  XTi.  8.  Joel  i.  10, 13.   Nah.  1.  i). 

LASCIVI0USNE3S  (L.  '     " 
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vtriont  readings  in  ihe  mann scripts.  Hniee, 
possiblj,  Larisia  may  hare  been  ihei  word 
wriilen  by  the  historian.  If  so,  Ibe  difflouly 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Lasea  is  not  men- 
tioned In   any  other  aneient  writing,  dia- 

LA8T  DAY.    See  jDnoHEKT. 
LA  TIN.     See  Lix  avMB. 

LATTICE.    See  CiSKHEiiT. 

LAYER  <L.  law,  'I  wasb'),  a  roand, 
large  brass  bowl,  etauding  od  a  leg  and  base 
al!^a  brazen,  made  of  the  women's  braien 
mirrors  I  Eiod.  xiiviii.  6),  nhirh  was  placed 
itt  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offeriug.  in 


rt  of  th 


luary,  i 


afford  the  pripsts  means  for  washing  their 
hands  and  feet  before  lliey  proceeded  to 
perforin  their  sacred  ofGce  (Eiod.  in.  16, 
Kj.;  il.  7,  11). 


IT.  9,  used  of  a  person  who  give 
to  his  passions;  hence  the  word  is  Boine- 
times  equivalent  to  'lust;'  so  in  Rom.  liii 
13,  where  the  common  version  givM  'wan- 
tonness.' The  Tiew  taken  bj  the  gospel  of 
this  diigiacefiil  Vice  may  be  found  in  OaL  T. 

LAODICEA  (Q.)  ia  aname  borne  bjsera- 
ral  ancient  cities,  of  which  that  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  taf  ni-at  the  bordera 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  on  the  river  Lycni, 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  Epheane,  rigbleen 
west  of  Colossie,  and  neatly  the  same  dis- 
tance south  of  Itierapolis.  The  place, 
named  at  an  earler  period  Dioapolis,  then 
Bhoas,  was  called  Laodicea,  in  honour  of 
Laod ice,  wife  of  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus 
II.,  who  impiously  bore  the  name  of  diui, 
'god.'  Laodicea  was  for  a  long  time  a  place 
of  small  imporiance  ;  but  at  the  commeuee- 
mant  of  the  Cbrisiian  era,  it  held  a  bigli 
position  both  in  commerce  and  richea.  In 
the  year  D6  .^.D„  it,  together  with  Colosaa 
and  Hierapolis,  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  waa  rebuilt  under  Mareua  Auielius,  but 
never  regained  ita  loat  greatneis. 

Connected  wiili  the  name  of  Ibta  city  au 
epistle  is  mentioned,  in  Coluss.  iv.  16,  as 
'the  (letter)  from  Laodicea;'  that  is,  'aeut 
fnini  Laodicea;' — by  Paul  ?  But  was  Paul 
ever  in  Ibe  place  !  (ii.  1).  (Compare 
L  38T.  It  may  be  held  that  the  letter  in 
queition  was  one  wbloh  Paul  hod  sent  lo 
uis  I^odicean  ohurcb,  and  which  the  Coloi- 
siana  were  to  receive  from  Laodicea;  it  being, 
it  may  be  supposed,  a  circDlar  letter  designed 
lupaaa  from  churohto  church  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  wen  several  Christian  eommanities. 

LiVSEA,  a  place  uu  ilii;  eastern  aide  ot  the 
island  of  Crete,  (a  wUlcli.  uu  his  voyage  to 
Rnmc.  Paul  came  ihet  having  passed  tlie  pro- 
tiioutory  of  Saluiooe  and  the  Pair  Havens, 
and  which,  thanfore,  could  not  have  lain  far 
fNn  QtMyns,  tbe  anHeiit  name  for  which, 
Tiln>riy  Iwiaso,  may  be  made  out  from  tb'' 


In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  Ibis  laver, 
was  a  sea  of  molien  brass,  nith  ten  bases 
of  brass,  adorned  with  figures  o/  lions,  oien, 
and  cherubim  (1  Kings  vii.  83,  mj. ;  comp, 
a  Chron.  it.  0).  Ahai  removed  the  laver 
itself  from  the  hUppurting  oirn,  and  placed 
it  on  a  paienieut  of  slunea  2  Kings  xvi. 
17).  It  is  possible  that  a  restoration  was 
elFecled  by  HeMkioli :  for  among  the  sacred 
utensils  earned  to  Babylon,  '  one  sea  and 
the  babies  which  Solomon  had  made.'  are 
mentioned  {2  Kings  iiv.  10).  The  second 
temple  hid  one  laver  of  bra.iB,  to  which 
a  certain  person,  named  Ben  Katin,  cansed 
lo  be  applied  not  only  twelve.  insUad  of 
two  enckt,  which  there  had  been  before,  but 
also  a  Ei'crial  coiitii<ance  for  supplying  and 
telling  off  tbe  water.  In  hia  description  ol 
tltc  Uerodlon  temple,  Josepbus  (Jew,  War, 
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riir 


figuwi  of  li*  molwn  ««  giiren  by  wcliwolo-      ibieiiMof  miunle  iofonnatloii,  ud  hu  b) 
f.tU  Tity  ODC  binu  Uie  aHitr,  lince,  iu  ths     dnwn  ftom  Iba  Unigiiution. 
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rtyinoloijical  meaning  of  Oie  [enn,  dmotci  ■asd,  tn,  In  view  ol  OdiI  u  well  U  inime- 

ilint  nbich  ii  UiJ  doini  or  appoiiidd,  that  diila    conMqneticea,   Ibe   lllleat   and   moat 

it  by  a  campelcnt  aiilliorily,  and  so  la  lh«  rtTettaal  in  tha  jadgment  of  tbe  lawf^m. 

pxpretsiou  at  [be  will  ot  a  auperiar,  vba  ai  Tho  laws  of  Ood  ara    Ihenran  bia    ordi- 

bcing  a  Bnperior  ma»l  be  preaumed  la  b»  nnncaa  for  lbs  faithcranee  of  bia  iriaa  and 

•lUiingiiiibfd  eilbep  by  power,  or  bj  Ibal  bi-UBVolfnt  pnrpoieB,     Conaeqnantly,  obedt 

nisdoiu  and  goodnesa  wbich  ara  tba  only  eoeeoa  (bepartof  man  ja  enforc«diiol<aaby 

Hiiurcei  of  tnie  and  luting  power.    Law  ii,  an  enligbtened  aelf-interest  than  by  the  moat 

ilieretore.  tbe  ordinances  of  sapnma  Intel'  aolenm  and  impressiTe  obligadona.      Aad 

ligenee.    Aa  being  aoob,  it  la  a  ayatam  nol  tba  laws  of  Qod,  aa  iha  aminatioQa  of  hla 

vt  aibitrafy  appoioUnenta,  bat  of  tha>«  re-  own  iofaliible  intelligeno*,  ara  the  mlniitCN 

fDl»tioiu  and  bcbaita  wbirb,  in  itpard  lo  of  bis  good  pl^aiare,  Qol  boadi  ftnposfd  bj 
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lome  anknown  power  of  destiny.  They 
also  comprehend  what  is  sometimes  called 
'  the  laws  of  nature/  for  nature  is  nothing 
else  than  that  which  is  ever  heing  horn 
(naseor — natus  naturm — 'I  come  into 
being*)  or  produced  of  the  great  Producer 
or  Creator,  that  is,  God.  Hence  appears  the 
radical  absurdity  of  the  phrase.  Maws  of 
nature,'  when  employed  as  a  producing  or 
creating  power.  Law  produces  nothing,  but 
is  produced ;  and  *  laws  of  nature'  is  a  form 
of  speech  which  has  no  meaning,  unless  it 
signify  the  modes  of  the  Dirine  agency,  the 
measures  of  Creative  power,  the  ordinances 
of  ProYidcnce;  or,  in  regard  to  created 
beings,  the  course  of  concluct  which  it  is 
God's  will  that  they  should  observe. 

Law  is  an  abstraction,  to  which  it  is  clear 
men  oould  not  rise  in  tlie  earlier  periods  of 
the  world.  Society  must  have  existed  .some 
time  before  the  elements  came  into  being 
out  of  which  the  idea  was  formed.  Hence 
we  gain  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  civili- 
zation possessed  by  ancient  peoples.  And 
benoe  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
Bible  in  its  earliest  pages  is,  if  not  a  con- 
sequence of  a  divine  revelation,  yet  a  pro- 
duct of  a  relatively  high  degree  of  cultare ; 
for  the  essence  of  what  constitutes  law  is 
found  in  its  opening  narratives.  Superficial 
thinkers  have,  indeed,  stumbled  at  particulars 
there  recorded,  as  if  to  abstain  fh>m  eating 
forbidden  fruit  might  not  be  a  test  of  obe- 
dience equally  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  a 
crown.  In  the  account,  however,  we  find  a 
divine  command  given  to  man,  accompanied 
with  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  its  being 
broken.  The  prohibition  is  disregarded, 
and  pnniriiment  ensues ;  yet  not  without  a 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.  In  these 
simple  facts  ia  an  epitome  of  tlie  Bible, 
which  is  in  truth  a  sacred  book,  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  that  its  great  aim  from 
first  to  last  is  to  make  God's  laws  univer- 
sally obeyed,  and  so  to  bring  peace  on  earth 
and  prepare  the  way  for  pure  and  eternal 
spiritual  good. 

In  the  promotion  of  his  own  wise  and 
benevolent  designs,  the  Creator  of  tlie  uni- 
verse has  furnished  his  intelligeut  creatures 
with  sufflcient  light  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nationa  (Acts  xiv.  17 ;  xvli.  23,  teq.  Rom.  i. 
20,  iff.;  ii.  12—15),  while  to  the  lineal  and 
spiritual  deseendonts  of  faithftil  Abraham 
he  communicated  special  instructions,  in 
order  that  the.  light  thus  given  might  be 
spread  throughout  the  world  (Genesis  xii. 
3).  This  publication  of  law  was  at  the 
first  made  to  individuals — for  instance,  the 
patriarehs — ^yet  with  a  view  to  its  communi- 
cation to  others ;  but  in  due  time,  when  a 
people  had  been  made  fit  to  be  its  depo- 
sitary, GodTs  will  was  through  Koaes  made 
known  to  the  chOdren  of  Israel,  that  they 
might  embody  it  in  their  national  insti- 
tationa  and  national  lilis.  The  declaratiou 
Vol.  11. 


of  that  will  was  denominated  *  law,'  or  '  the 
law, '  tharak.  The  term,  signify iug  *  instruc* 
tion,'  serves  of  itself  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  as  being  addressed  lo 
human  intelligence.  The  remark  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  with  our  higher 
conception  of  law  in  general,  and  the  nobler 
principle  of  Christianity,  whose  tendency  it 
is  to  make  every  man  a  law  to  himself,  we 
are,  in  looking  back  on  the  law  of  Moses,  too 
much  inclined  to  see  in  it  only  a  mass  of  ar- 
bitrary and  unmeaning  requirements  imposed 
by  sovereign  power.  In  truth,  the  legis- 
lation of  Moses  was  for  its  time  the  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  social  and  political 
wisdom,  and  we  speak  not  unadvisedly  when 
we  add,  that  it  contains  features  in  the 
application  of  the  spirit  of  which  advantage 
might  even  yet  be  found. 

The  terms  *  law,'  '  law  of  Moses,'  *  law  of 
Jehovah,'  denote  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
Mosaic  economy  in  general,  as  well  as  par- 
ticular portions  or  enactments  of  it;  without, 
however,  involving  any  systematic  division 
into  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
requirements  and  observances ;  for  the  whole 
Mosaic  legislation  was,  according  to  the 
manner  of  a  primitive  age,  of  too  simple  a 
character,  and  was  given  too  much  as  cir- 
cumstances arose — ^too  much,  so  to  say,  by 
piecemeal  and  nnpremeditatedly — to  sidmit 
of  any  exact  arrangement.  It  is  only,  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  convenience  Uiat  we 
can  give  entire  acquiescence  to  divisions 
made  in  later  days.  Such  a  div*^ion  is  that 
which  finds  in  the  general  system  bearing 
the  name  of  law,  I.  the  moral  law ;  II.  the 
ceremonial  law;  III.  the  civil  law.  Of  these 
collectively  the  foundatior  is  the  great 
spiritual  doctrine  which  sets  forth  in  Jeho- 
vah the  absolute,  self-existent,  almighty 
and  eternal  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
as  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  vi.  2 ;  xiii.  0  ; 
xix.  3,  seq. ;  xx.  2,  uq.).  Here  the  universal 
Lord  enters  into  a  peculiarly  close  relation 
with  the  Hebrew  race,  involving  special  com- 
munications of  light  from  himself,  and  pecu- 
liar duties  on  the  part  of  that  people.  Hence 
also  it  appears  that  Mosaism  was  not  a  new 
religion,  but  a  development  of  the  pahiarohal. 
Its  founder  built  his  church  on  pre-existent 
materials — such  as  established  and  recog- 
nised truths,  prescriptive  usages,  and  vene- 
rable recollections,  making  this  great  truth 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  namely,  'Hear, 
O  Israel,  Jehovah  is  our  God,  Jehovah  is 
one '  (Dent.  vi.  4).  Doctrine  leads  to  morals. 
If  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel,  Israel  be- 
longs to  Jehovah.  Hence,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  every  Hebrew  was  God's. 
Obedience  was  an  obvious  duty.  Jehovah, 
moreover,  was  the  sole  Lawgiver  and  King. 
His  will  was  emphatically  expressed  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  formed  the 
germ  of  the  whole  pol:ir.     Aa  Jehovah  wm 
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tbt  lolt  pMSMior  and  master  of  the  nation^ 
80  did  iti  memben  all  belong  to  him — their 
bodiee  as  well  ae  their  minds.  If,  there- 
fore, he  thought  fit  to  allow  those  bodies  to 
be  redeemed,  stUl  were  the  Israelites  liable 
to  pay  aneh  serriees  as  he  might  require. 
Thus  the  tMX  and  the  cersmonial  law  ensued 
from  the  great  ftmdamental  doctrine  so 
poiatedlj  set  Ibrth  in  the  words  Just  eited 
(Deat  ▼.).  Henoe  also  arose  the  general 
equality  of  all  Israelites ;  and  as,  under  Ood, 
they  stood  on  a  level,  minor  distinotions 
disappearing  before  the  great  relation  borne 
to  the  one  SoTereign,  Ruler,  and  JudgOi— 
and  aa  this  great  Being  saw  fit  to  give  the 
Israelites  a  land  of  their  own,  in  which 
wealth  and  power  were  to  be  gahied  by 
agriculture,  so  did  a  division  of  the  land  of 
nscessitf  ensue,  tribal  and  family  distinctions 
were  sanotioned  and  perpetuated,  while  his- 
tory was  enoouraged  in  the  rudiments  of 
genealogical  registers,  and  still  more  in  the 
records  required  in  the  transmission,  if  not 
given  in  the  enactment  of  ceremonial  obser* 
vanees.  Thess  ontwsrd  sets  were  mors  or 
less  of  a  aymboUeal  nature.  They  thus 
aequired  a  moral  Import  and  value*  and 
rose  into  importance.  It  is  an  srror  to 
limit  the  morality  of  Mosaisin  to  the  Ten 
Commandments,  though  that  digest  of  law 
will  not  auffer  in  comparison  with  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  TaUee  and  similar  compila- 
tions; but  lo  the  weU-instmeted  eye  of  a 
pious  Israelite,  every  part,  every  ac^  every 
drses,  if  not  every  ornament,  appears  to 
have  conveyed  a  moral  signiflcatfon,  while 
the  whole  combined  to  oany  his  inind  to 
God,  and  make  him,  as  a  Hebrew,  feel  him- 
self one  of  a  great  spiritual  corporation  which 
embodied  high  spiritual  truth,  had  a  high 
spiritual  mission,  and  was  working  a  great 
religious  and  providential  work.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  complexity  and  minute- 
ness of  the  eeremonisl  law  acquire  impori- 
anee,  and  the  polity,  seen  as  a  whole  having 
great  moral  ahne  and  tendencies,  appears  in 
a  favourable  light,  and  reflecte  high  and  laet- 
ing  honour  on  him  from  whom  it  emanated. 
We  are  thus  led  to  find  a  rsason  and  a  jus- 
tification of  the  veneration  in  which  the 
law  of  Jehovah  was  held  by  pious  Israelites, 
and  esa  understand  how  with  propriety  they 
could  asoribe  to  it  qualities  such  as  those 
mentioned  in  Ps.  six.  7,  «ef . 

We  have  spoken  of  the  law  as  it  was  in 
its  ideal  stats.  The  actual  observance  of 
the  people  ftU  far  below  the  aim  of  the  le- 
gislator.  For  many  centuries  the  Hebrew 
nation  maniilssted  idolatrous  propensities, 
and  so  struck  a  blow  at  its  vital  part.  Kings, 
priests,  and  people,  forgot  God,  and  would 
for  ever  have  disowned  his  sovereignty  but 
Ibr  the  faithful  rebukes  of  prophets.  And 
St  a  laur  period,  when  they  were  at  length 
converted  to  monotheism,  &ey,  in  their  car- 
nal miMtl'*,  too  c«<*nTlu8t  from  sight  th«?  spi- 


ritual import  of  the  law,  which  they  eansed 
to  degenerate  into  an  unmeaning  and  pro- 
fitless system  of  outward  observancee,  loailed 
with  learned  errors,  grave,  trifling,  and  hu« 
man  traditions.  This  degeneracy  prepared 
the  way  for  its  own  dissolution.  Tet,  like 
the  fabled  phoenix,  even  in  its  death  it  gave 
birth  to  Christianity.  In  comparison  with 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Mosaic  law  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  suffer  greatly  (Heb. 
ix.  10)«  But  while  such  a  comparison  was, 
with  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, indispensable,  it  is  no  less  proper, 
if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  older 
revelation,  to  contemplate  it  in  relation  to 
the  day  when,  and  the  imniediate  purposes 
for  which,  it  wss  given ;  and  in  doing  this, 
competent  judgee  must  be  struck  with  admi- 
ration, and  will  be  ready  to  admit  that,  aa  a 
code  of  laws,  the  Mosaic  system  far  surpasses 
any  ancient  legislation. 

Among  the  purposee  which  the  law  was 
deaigned  to  answer,  was  so  to  educate  die 
conscience  as  eventually  to  call  forth  in  each 
one'a  mind  the  knowledge  of  sin  (Rom.  iii 
aO;  vii  7),  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
turning  to  God,  and  no  vital  change  of  the 
heart;  in  other  words,  the  law  is  a  pre-requi- 
site  to  the  great  work  effected  in  the  soul  by 
thegospeL 

From  this  as  well  ss  from  other  conside* 
rations,  ws  learn  the  intimate  connection  in 
which  the  law  stands  with  the  gospel.  This 
connection,  dimly  foreseen  by  Moses  (Dent, 
xviii  15),  is  explicitly  declared  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  i.  40 ;  v.  14.  Acts  iii  32 ; 
vii.  87.  Gal.  iii.  24).  The  oonnection,  of 
necessity,  involved  both  what  was  durable 
and  what  was  transitory  in  the  earlier  reli- 
gion ;  what  was  durable,  because,  as  coming 
tnm  God  to  man,  it  was  founded  on  ever- 
lasting rslatious  and  conveyed  undeeaying 
truth ;  what  was  transitory,  because,  as  da- 
signed  for  an  early  age,  it  In  part  loat  its 
Ataeas  when  t]^at  age  was  gone ;  and,  as 
being  preparatory,  it  ceased  to  be  valid  when 
it  had  produced  its  reeult  in  something 
higher  than  itself.  Thus  the  religion  of 
Mosee  and  that  of  Jesus  ars  seen  to  be  parts 
of  God's  universal  providence,  iriilch,  by 
that  process  of  trsnsition  that  is  an  essential 
condition  of  human  progress,  inceasantiy 
canses  old  things  to  pass  away,  and  all  things 
to  become  new  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  And,  as  con- 
stituting an  essential  Unk  in  the  chain  of 
Eternal  Providence,  as  having  a  roalised  aim 
in  the  promotion  of  God*s  will  on  earth, 
as  executing  a  great  work  in  the  proeeas  of 
man's  education,  as  one  grand  step  in  tiie 
onward  progress  of  our  race,  the  law  romains 
for  ever,  and  can  no  mon  pass  away  than 
any  other  divine  ordinance  till  all  be  frilflUsd, 
when  it  will  still  survive  In  its  benign  eflbeu 
(Matt.  V.  18). 

In  the  New  Tostament,  the  word  law,fhmi 
(I  Or****!?  !*»rin.  iiomot  '\  r^irr  finmf,  a  portion 
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«f  tlM  Und  of  Egjpt),  Bigniiying  ft  difldoD, 
ft  pro^aeft,  means,  I.  dominion,  or  power 
(Bom.  vii.  2 ;  oomp.  1  Corinthitns  Tli  89) ; 
II.  pneept,  or  principle  (Oftl.  vi.  2) ;  HI. 
command,  as  giving  a  rale  of  liflB  (Som.  It. 
15 ;  TiL  8,  9)  ;  IV.  generally  an  order  or 
manner  of  condaot  (Pbil.  lii.  0.  Acts  zzU. 
S) ;  V.  ciril  statales  or  institntions  (John 
vii.  ftl.  Acts  xziii.  8);  VI.  the  Mosaic  po- 
Uty,  the  *law  of  works,*  in  contradistinction 
to  Christianity,  the  Maw  of  faith'  (Rom.  iiJ. 
27 ;  eomp.  iz.  81)  ;  VII.  the  law  of  Moses 
oonaidered  in  relation  to  certain  require- 
ments (Lake  ii.  22.  John  vii.  23);  VIII. 
the  laws  of  Moses  in  general  (Matt,  zxiii. 
23.  Acts  Ti.  18 ;  xv.  24 ).  *  Those  under  the 
law'  are  Jews  (1  Cor.  ix.  20;  comp.  Bom. 
ii«  12 ;  iT.  14).  The  passage  in  Oal.  ii.  19 
seems  to  mean  that  Paul,  in  Tirtne  of  the 
divine  ordination  (Maw*)  respecting  the  sal- 
Tation  of  the  Gentiles,  had  bidden  farewell 
to  the  law  (of  Moses).  Compare  Rom.  viL 
6,  where  read  with  the  margin,  Oriesbach 
and  Tiaehendorf,  *  being  dead  to  that'  (ti. 
2).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
in  that  to  the  Galatians,  care  mnst  be  taken 
to  discriminate  the  ezaet  meaning  of  law, 
which  signifies  the  entire  Mosaic  economy 
(Bom.  iiL  28.  Oal.  ii.  ]6)^or  some  part  of 
that  system,  its  promises,  its  threatenings — 
or  Ood'a  nataral  laws  considered  as  proranl- 
gated  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15, 
2d~27 ;  iii.  31 ;  xiii.  8, 10.  Galatians  t.  4)  ; 
whence  '  the  law '  means,  the  law  viewed  as 
published  by  Moses,  and  in  its  moral  rela- 
Uons  (Rom.  iii.  19;  ▼.  13.  Gal.  iii.  2—24). 
'  The  Uw,'  by  the  figure  which  pats  the  con- 
tained for  tlie  container,  also  signifies  the 
book  of  the  law,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
TtHsBsent,  or  Uie  Pentateuch  (Matt.  zii.  9. 
Luke  z.  90.  John  viii.  17.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
OaL  iiL  10).  Rdbrenee  is  probably  made 
to  tradition  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 

The  law  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
read  in  the  synagogues  (Acts  xiu.  15).  The 
cutlom  arose  150  yesrs  before  the  birth  of 
Chxi9L  It  was  rsad  in  portions,  or  divisions, 
aseribed  to  Ezra.  The  five  books  of  Moses, 
tenned  tfaeLaw,were  divided  into 54 chapters; 
so  that  OB  eaeh  aabbath  of  the  (lunar)  year  one 
portion  might  be  read.  When  the  year  con* 
talned  less  than  54  weeks,  two  or  more  portions 
were  read  together.  When  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanea  burnt  'the law'  and  forbad  its  being 
read,  the  Jews  chose  portions  from  the  pro- 
pbeta,  which  in  sense  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  these  they  read  in  the 
synagogues.  ¥Fhen  they  were  again  allowed 
to  read  the  law,  they  continued  to  read 
also  the  prophetic  portions.  A  portion  or 
chttlar  of  the  kind  was  termed  hapthartf 
or  diimiasa],  beeause  when  the  reading  was 
terannated  die  eongregation  was  dismissed, 
unlaaa  any  member  of  the  synagogue  arose 
and  delivered  an  address.  This  exception 
Czi^aina  the  fjuestion  of  the  rulers  of  the 


synagogue  made  in  the  verte  retaad  10 
above. 

The  Boman  law,  as  being  thai  of  the  ott 
titary  superiors  of  Judea,  was  mora  or  leas 
introduced  into  the  usages  and  language  of 
the  people  and  the  practice  of  the  eourte. 
In  Matt.  V.  25,  the  words  refer  to  a  legal 
usage  among  the  Romans.  Parties  among 
them  suing  each  other  at  law  might,  on 
theur  way  to  the  tribunal,  come  to  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  was  not  e£reeted«  the 
accuser  required  the  accused  to  go  with  him 
before  the  PrsBtor.  Should  the  latter  rsfttae^ 
the  former,  calling  in  a  witness,  might  an* 
force  compliance  (comp.  Matdiew  zviiL  28). 
Still,  should  the  accused,  while  on  the  way* 
effect  an  accommodation,  the  matter  was  ter- 
minated.   Comp.  Luke  xU.  58. 

LAZARUS,  an  abridged  and  Grecised 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Eleazar,  is  the  name 
under  which  Jesus  spoke  of  the  beggar 
(henoe  lazaretto)  whom,  in  his  parable,  he 
set  in  contrast  with  the  rich  man  that  fated 
sumptuously  every  day  (Luke  xvi.  19,  ssf.). 
The  latter  denotes  the  Jews,  the  former  the 
despised  and  hated  Gentiles.  There  la  no 
reason  to  suppose,  with  some,  that  a  real 
person,  by  name  Lazarus,  formed  the  subject 
of  our  Lord*s  brief  disoourse.  Probably,  die 
heathen  form  of  the  name  Lazarus  may  have 
auggested  it  as  the  denomination  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gentile  world,  while  there 
is  much  skill  and  delicate  feeling  manifeated 
in  Christ's  avoiding  to  mention  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  name  as  those  intended  under 
the  general  description  of  the  '  rich  man.' 

Of  course,  as  this  parable  was  intended  to 
operate  immediately  on  the  minds  of  Jewa» 
its  imagery  and  forms  of  thought  are  scch 
as  they  were  familiar  with.  It  is  charaa- 
teristic  of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  Luke,  that  he  alone  of  the  evangelibts  baa 
recorded  this  parable. 

LAZARUS  was  also  the  name  of  the  iriend 
of  Jesus  (John  xi.  3)i  the  brother  of  Mary 
and  her  sister  Martha,  of  Bethany,  in  whose 
abode  the  Saviour  appears  to  have  found  a 
home,  whom  he  raised  to  life  after  he  had 
been  dead  four  days,  and  whom,  as  being  by 
his  very  existence  a  visible  and  reaisdesf 
proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Jeans,  the  Jew- 
ish authorities,  in  their  insane  and  inveterate 
hatred,  contemplated  potting  to  death.  In 
the  defectiveness  of  our  narratives  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  diose  enemies  of  the 
gospel  were  deterred  by  a  fear  of  thereby 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  alrsady  too 
proaperous  cause  of  Christ;  and  are  equally 
deprived  of  the  meana  for  determining  how 
Lazarua  acted  in  the  woftil  tragedy  through 
which  his  friend  and  benefactor  passed,  paidy 
as  a  consequence  of  the  benefit  eontorsd  o* 
himself.  According  to  an  ancient  traditknit 
Lazarus  lived  thirty  yeara  after  hia  restora- 
tion, being  dien  ihiAj  years  of  age.  Widi 
this  stands  in  opposition  die  Westeni  legend, 
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that  Laztnts,  with  Martha,  proceeded  into  mistaken  for  death  (oonip.xii.  1),  under  the 

France,  and  preached  the  goapel  at  Mar-  effects  of  aromatics  employed  at  hia  borial, 

eeilles.  aiid  the  repose  and  fresh  air  of  the  grotto  in 

The  tomb  of  Lizams  is  shewn   on  tlie  which  he  was  laid.    To  say  nothing  of  the 

edge  of  the  village  of  Bethany.    It  is  not  obvious  unlikelihood  that  his  loving  sisters 

easy  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  natural  should,  through  mistake,  have  interred  their 

cave,  re moilelled  by  human  labour,  or  wholly  brother  alive ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  cramp- 

an  artificial  excavation  ;  roost  probably,  the  ing  and  benumbing  effects  on  a  sick  person 

former.    The  entrance  is  about  three  and  a  of  the  swathing  bands  of  death ;  omitting  to 

half  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide,  immedi-  urge  that  the  taled,  or  head-cloth,  in  which 

ately  after  which  a  descent  is  made,   by  U  was  castomary  to  envelop  the  head  aud 

twenty-seven  stone  stepfl,  into  a  dark  room  face  (xi.  44 ;  see  also  i.  210),  could  not  have 

about  nine  feet  square.   In  its  sides  are  four  failed  to  cause  suffocation,  if  life  were  not 

niches  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  and  there  already  extinct, — we  find  in   the  account 

is  one  fractured  sarcophagus.     Three  more  above  given  of  the  atruetnre  of  the  tomb, 

steps  lead  through  an  excavated  passage  into  reason  sufficient  to  deny  that  any  reviving 

an  arched  chamber  eight  feet  square  by  nine  virtue  could  be  found  in  that  abode  of  death, 

in  height.     This  might  readily  be  token  for  the  narrowness   of  whose   space   and   tlie 

an  ancient  Jewish  tomb,  which  it  sufficiently  dampness  of  whose  air  would  combine  with 

resembles  in  its  form  and  construction.    If  the  overpowering  odour  of  the  strong  per- 

thisis  indeed  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  which  fumes,  rather  to  extinguish  any  remaining 

there  seems  good  reason  for  doubting,  his  spark  of  life   than  give   to  its   tenant  the 

body  probably  rested  in  the  particular  apart-  power  requisite  of  himself  to  burst  the  bars 

nient  just  described;  tlie  first  room,  with  of  his  prison,  and  'come  forth'  up  iuto  the 

its  niches,  ser\'ing  the  double  purpose  of  a  eye  of  day.    It  is  needless  to  add,  that  when 

family  sepulrlire  and  of  an  ante-cbambcr  to  he  did  appear,  Lazarus  waa  still  enveloped 

the  second,  after  the  style  which  prevails  in  in  his  '  grave-clothes'  (44) ;  because  the  by- 

several  apartments  of  the  tombs  of  the  kiugs  pothesis  is  constructed  with  an  entire  disre- 

north  of  Jerusalem.   The  possession  of  such  gard  of  the  recorded  facts.   We  tliiuk  it  both 

n  sepulchre  supposes  the  posse9!«ion  of  con-  more  easy  and  more  ingenuous  to  reject  the 

siderable  wealth  by  Lnzams  and  his  family,  whole  narrative  at  once,  than  thus  to  attempt 

That  they  were  rich  we  shonltl  naturally  in-  an  explanation,  on  what  are  called  purely 

fer  from  several  facts  mentioned  by  the  evan-  natund  grounds,  of  what  the  narrator  obvi* 

gtflists.     They  extended  a  liberal,  and  what,  ously  regarded,  and  intended  to  set  forth,  aa 

upon  the  whole,  must  have  been  an  expen-  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  exercise  of  Qod's 

flive,  hospitality  to  Christ  and  his  nnmeroua  power  iu  and  on  behalf  of  his  Son. 
retinue  of  disciples,  who  seem  often  to  have         This  prodigy  waa  wrought  by  our  Lord 

retired  to  the  bosom  of  this  friendly  family  witli  a  view  to  create  in  its  spectators  a  be- 

for  repose  and  social  enjoyment.     The  box  lief  in  him  as  the  special  Messenger  of  God 

of  very  precious  ointment  which  was  poured  (42).    With  this  view  our  Lord,  by  an  ex- 

npon  our  Saviour's  head  in  Simon's  house,  press  act  of  prayer,  connected  the  perform- 

and  which  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  Judas,  ance  of  the  miracle  with  tlie  exertion  of  his 

was  an  oflTeriug  from  Mary,  the  sister  of  La-  heavenly  Father's  power  (42).     Take   the 

zarns.     The  large  concourse  of  Jews  who,  appeal  thus  made  in  conjunction  with  die  cha- 

ittxin  the  death  of  Lazarus,  resorted  to  fie-  raccer  and  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  argu-  - 

thnny  lo  sympathise  with  the  bereaved,  is  a  meut  was  unexceptionable  and  eonvincing. 

Huffifier.t  proof  tliat  it  was  a  family  of  note  Stated  in  general  terms,  the  argument  waa 

and  substance.  this — the  Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

We  may  mention  as  an  illustration  of  (he  attests  the  divine  mission  of  Jesua,  who  goea 

t>>nib  of  Lazarus,  one  still  found  on  the  base  about  doing  good,  by  empowering  him  to 

i;f  tlie  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  raise  his  friend  from  the  dead.    For  those 

sea  of  Tiltcrias.    It  is  approached  through  a  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made  we  can  see 

out  in  the  rock   leading  to  a  semicircular  no  ground  of  objection.   They  held  that  Ood 

recesM,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  square  entrance  had  of  old  wrought  miracles  for  his  own  good 

opens  iuto  an  arched  chamber.     Here  are  purposes;  they  held  that  he  would  enable 

ihree  sarcophngt  on  the  right,  with  as  many  tlie   Messiah   to  work   miracles ;   they  had 

on  the  li'ft,  hewn  in  the  rock  on  a  le\el  with  strong  presumptions  in  his  life  and  doctrine 

ibe  floor,  and  entered  by  small  square  doors,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ;  and  therefore. 

We  have  entered  into  these  partirnlars  the  when  they  snw  him  at  a  word  restore  Laza- 

rather  becanse,  while  illustrating  the  general  nis  to  life,  with  the  supplicated  and  avowed 

subject  of  Jewish  sepulchres,  Utcy  serve  to  aid  of  God,  they  had  every  reason  for  be- 

»liow  how  utterly  improbable  is  the  suppo-  lieving  that  Ood  had  sent  him.    Many  did 

sition  which,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  so  believe.     That  others  were  only  made 

!aet  of  a  miracle  having  been  performed  in  active  in  their  hostility  to  Jesna,  is  only  one 

he  raiding  of  Lazarus,  makes  him  to  have  among  many  painfhl  evidencea  of  the  blind* 

j^n  revive*!  from  a  f»wr>on  nr  a  -irkness,  ing  cffirary  of  a  wicked  heart.    The  fart  that 
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Busy  did  belkTe  rests  not  merely  on  the  'shiip'as  a  natural  consequence  of  fermen- 

sutement  of  the  historian  (4ft),  bat  is  trace*  tation.   That  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 

able  in  minor  incidents  found  in  his  narra-  with  the  operation  and  effects  of  yeast,  seems 

tire  (xi.  53,  ieq.;  xii.  1 — 10).     Indeed,  the  probable  in  itself,  and  from  the  higli  loaves 

miracle  is  the  point  of  transition  to  the  great  that  are  seen  on  the  mouuments.     Tlie  He- 

events  recorded  after  it  in  John's  Gospel,  all  brews  were  at  an  early  period  familiar  with 

of  which  more  or  less  immediately  depend  leaven,  which  they  commonly  prepared  from 

on  this  caidinal  transaction.  the  dregs  uf  wine  or  from  must,  or  from 

The  faith  of  the  spectators  of  tlie  miracle  dough   allowed   to  remain  in  water  some 

becomes  a  source,  and  a  valid  source,  of  con-  days.    When  in  baste,  they  baked  their  brpnd 

viction  to  men  of  later  times;  for  we  are  thus  without  yeast  (Oen.  xiz.  3.  Judg.  vi.  19), 

supplied  with  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  re-  as  is  at  present  done  among  the  Bedouins. 

corded  events  which,  without  this  miracle  In  tliis  fact  lies  the  reason  of  the  law  which 

and  others,  would  appear  sometimes  un*  commanded  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated 

likely  and  at  others  impossible.    And  while  with  unleavened  bread;  which  thus  became  a 

we  are  thus  of  necessity  carried  back  to  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  haste  with  which  the 

belief  of  the  first  disciples  as  the  inspiring  nation  had  quitted  Egypt  (comp.  Exod.  xii. 

cause  of  their  indomitable  and  all-conquet-  9,  II,  14).     According  to  tlie  law,  for  seven 

ing  aeal,  we  see  also  that  their  convictions  days  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  (J «^. 

were  founded  on  grounds  which,  at  least  to  Dent.  xvi.  15 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  ▼.  7) ;  and,  in 

tbem,  were  perfectly  valid  and  satisfactory,  obedience  to  later  authorities,  in  the  night 

As  to  the  evidence  of  miracle  in  the  abstract,  before  tlie  I4th  Nisaii,  great  care  was  taken 

then  will  it  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  in  every  house  to  remove  from  it  every  por- 

matter,  when  an  abstract  miracle  shall  have  tiou  of  leaven,  which,  when  found,  was  com- 

been,  we  do  not  say  performed,  but  intelli-  monly  burnt    No  meat-offering  was  to  be 

gibly  defined.    WiUi    such    mere  notions,  made  with  leaven,  which  was  not  to  be  burnt 

however,  the  Scripture  has  nothing  to  do.  in  any  offering  (Lev.  ii.  11).    This  disal- 

In  a  necropolis  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  lowal  may  have  been  derived  from  the  idea 

Kraft  investigated  tombs  which  throw  light  that  fermentation  is  a  process  involving  de> 

on  the  subject.    In  the  rock  is  one  which  is  struction.     On  the  contrary,   at  Pentecost 

entered  by  an  ornamented  opening,  the  upper  the  loaves,  which  represented  ordinary  human 

half  of  which  is  still  covered  by  a  stone  door,  food,  were  to  be  made  with  leaven,  as  being 

This  door  is  on   die  upper  part  fixed  by  probably  conducive  to  digestion  and  health 

two  hinges  in  corresponding  holes  in  the  (Lev.   xxiii.    17).     The   bread  which   was 

two   sides,  and  below   is   fastened  on   the  offered  with  thank-offerings  was  also  leaveoed 

door-jambs.      Tlie  grave  was  opened   by  (Lev.  vii.  13). 

raising  the    stone    from    below.     Another         LEBANON  (H.  tr/i/te),  a  much  celebrated 
mode  of  securing  the  tomb,  was  by  a  bar  of  muuntaiu  in  Syris,  which,  springing  from 
wood  which.ran  across  a  stone  rolled  up  to  the  Taurus,  runs  southward,  and  having  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  was  fixed  in  the  its  more  imposing  masses  formed  the  north- 
side  walls.    This  explains  the  form  and  the  em  boundary  of  Palestine,  sinks  down  into 
sealing  of  our  Lord's  tomb  (Malt,  xxvii.  66).  the  lower  hills  which,  dividing,  constitute 
The  seal  was  applied  at  the  point  where  the  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  ridges  of 
beam  fastened  into  the  rock.    The  interior  Jndea,  and  then  rise  as  they  go  until  they 
of  the  half-dosed  tomb  mentioned  aboTe  is  reach  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  at  the 
richly  adorned,  and  still  presents  a  good  spe-  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
cimen  of  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  sepul-  Lebanon,  viewed  in  itself,  consists  of  two 
chre  *  hewn  out  in  the  rock' (60).    Through  parallel  ranges,   divided  by   a  wide   vale, 
the  opening  you  enter  a  vaulted  chamber  called    Ccele-Syria,   or    Bekaa.      Of   these 
twelve  feet  square,  with  half-columns  cut  out  two,  the  western  was  specially  denominated 
of  the  side  walls,  the  capitals  of  which  are  Lebanon  by  the  Greeks,  while  its  oppo- 
very  simple.    On  the  right  and  the  left  of  site  received  the  name  of  Anti- Lebanon, 
these  columns  are  small  chambers,  or  niches,  This  distinction  was  nnknown  to  the  He- 
holding  each  a  sarcophagus  cut  out  of  the  brews,  with  whom  Lebanon  stands  for  the 
living  rock.    Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  se-  mountain  in  general,  or  rather  the  southern 
cond  door,  which  leads  to  inner  chambers,  extremity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  which  runs  down 
in  which  are  sarcophagi,  or  niches  in  the  to  Tyre,  and  with  which,  as  fonniug  a  part 
Bides,  into  which  corpses  were  put.    These  of  their  country,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted, 
details  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  The  mountain  tlirows  out  also  an  eastern 
Talmud  respecting  Jewish  rock-tombs.  arm,  which  forms  Hermon  and  gives  rise  to 

LEAVEN  (L.  UvOf'l  raise'),  so  called  the  Jordan.  Lebanon  consists  chiefly  of  lime- 

from  its  'raising'  the  dough  and  so  making  stone,  to  whose  white  summits,  as  much  as 

the   bread  '  light,'  the  original  of  which  is  to  the  highest  of  tliem  being  covered  with 

not  incorrectly  translated  by  Wiekliff, '  sour-  perpetual  snow,  it  owes  its  appellation,  Le- 

dow'  (so  in  German,  tauerteig),  represents  banon,  or  the  white  mountain. 
Hebrew  terms  which  signify  to  be  '  sour' and         Varying  in  elevation,   it  reaches  to  the 
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Bj  '  the  tower  of  Lebuioa'  (Cut.  tlL  i)  it 
meut,  tithec  m  elcration  or  loin*  eltguit 
«dI&os  uu  Ifae  monnUin  which  commuideil 
ITJ«W  of  Uu  paradise  Inybleh  liijrDunueDS. 
'Tlw  honw  of  the  forait  of  Lebanon,'  bnill 
b;  Solomon,  was  a  paliea  conaLranleil  of 
wood  from  LebanoD,  oi  placed  in  loiiie  loiely 
apot  wlihin  lu  limita.  To  Palestine,  which 
WH  poorlj  tuppliad  with  wood,  the  tieea 
of  Lebtnoa  wen  at  gnat  Ttlue ,  and  became 
olgacu  of  high  ngani  and  pleaaorable  as- 
aoeiationa  (eomp.  1  Kingi  t.  11.  9  Kings 
liT.  0.  Pa.  liiii.  «;  leiL  12.  Cut.  It.  B). 
The  mountain  itielf,  fKim  ila  hnge  maana 
and  Imposing  aspect,  name  to  ba  ■  ijmbol 
DtgTandeiu(Ii.nsT.  3;  li.  13). 


ill*  Mtlani  border  ia  nnfrniltiil ;  the  weatern 
HlBiM  of  eillnra.  Od  the  eontrarj,  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range,  Uia  eutern  ia  fertile, 
(he  waatero  barran.  The  rangen  pivseut 
ihair  bare  aidei  to  earh  other,  ao  that  the 
tail*;  whieh  thcf  form  li  boriiereil  by  desert 
upland).  Tha  odI;  coniiderable  riTera  ace 
lb*  Jordan  and  the  Oronles.  In  general,  Le- 
t>anan,  eompared  with  other  higli  lands,  is 
|iooT  in  water,  for  from  eight  to  nine  months 
in  tha  year  no  raiu  fulls.  This  fact  may 
in  part  ba  aaoribcd  to  the  general  absence 
of  Iraas.  The  aoeient  wealth  which  Lebsnon 
posatased  in  redtr  and  other  treea  ha*  long 
ilisappesnd.  All  that  remain  form  a  wooil 
of  abum  a  mile  in  rireult  (see  Cinin). 
Th*  chief  products  of  the  diiitrict  now  are 
(ilk,  lobaooo,  oil,  eotton,  and  wine  (Hoi, 
sir,  T).  Ona  spaeiea,  namely,  its  *o-ealled 
gold  «iue,ii  highly  Tdne<l  smongihs  Chris- 
liana  of  Syria.  Tha  present  popntaliou  of 
lbs  disUiet  amounts  to  1,400,1)00. 

Id  aneient  times,  Lebanon,  being  well 
•oiered  with  ireti,  ot  which  some  wen  odo- 
rlferons,  was  famed  for  its  grateful  perfumes, 
W  wall  aa  ila  Tege table  rlehes,  and  ihs  streams 
ol  water  which  it  aant  from  its  weslem  sides 
into  the  taa  (Cant.  It.  11,  H,  IS.  IIos.  lir. 
7.8). 

By  'th*  Talley  of  Lebanon'  (Josh.  li. 
IIL  C(»I*-8fha  la  hardly  meant,  but  some 
TSM  ninning  bom  th*  mountain  soutliwanis 
Into  Palestin*,  perhaps  thsl  in  which  Banli* 
(Dsn)  lay.  '  The  woo<l  of  Lebanon'  (Caul. 
iil.  9)  has  barn  said  to  be  crJari  but  Leba- 
mm  prodaoed  trrrs  ot  larioua  kinds,  and  it 
b  IWI  tasy  now  to  delennine  to  wbieh  of 
Oieae  this  diitiiiclire  n|i|>rlt.iti.>ii  wi   npplifd. 


LEECH,  or  HORSELEECH,  menliaued 
only  once  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xix.  19),  Is  ft 
small  weler  serpent,  noted  for  its  thirst  for 
blood  (wlicnre.  probsbly,  the  name,  from 
■  root  denoting  earnest  desire;  comp.  lick- 
erons,  ticAeTisb,  L.  li^trins).  Its  H«br«w 
original,  gtlavliali,  whose  rool-fonn  ha*  tb* 
two  evaenlial  letters  I  and  k,  of  the  words 
shore  given,  hits  paused  through  the  Arabic 
into  the  word  'ghonle,  a  fabalous  female  mon- 
ilerdeligliting  in  desirojingmen,  disinterring 
deiul bodies,  and  dciiling  in  tragical  rites; — 
a  blood  sucker,  a  vnmpire.  Appiopriately 
is  the  leech,  whose  two  daughter*  show  how 
insaliaUe  they  are  by  always  crying  'Give, 
giie  V  set  at  ibe  head  of  the  four  things  that 
■re  never  satisfled  (15).  In  the  folmifca* 
of  Proverbs,  Herder  saw  the  Destiny  ol 
oriental  fable,  which,  like  'hell  and  destriu- 
tion'  (iiTii.  301,  is  'nerer  full.' 

In  Syria,  brooks  and  basins  ot  fontitains 
abound  with  leeches,  which  often  cans*  men 
and  horses  great  annoyance  by  getting  into 
their  mouilis.  When  a  horse  is  the  tnftrcr, 
ihe  leech  avsi  ilst.'lf  In  the  si-n  i>nrli  of  th* 
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inner  moath,  and  remains  there  some  days  loan  are  strictly  forbidden.  In  the  sabbafii 
before  it  becomes  swelled  to  a  site  snlBcieDk  year,  hence  called  *  the  year  of  release/  debta 
for  its  detection  and  retraetion.  The  aeoi-  and  mortgages  were  to  be  onWersally  given 
dsnt  is  sometimes  very  ii^urious  to  human  op  (Lev.  xxv.  2d,  ttq»  Dsut  zr.  1,  ttq.), 
beings.  Many  of  Bonaparte's  soldiers  in  when  an  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself  to  a 
Egypt  were  bled  into  a  consumption  by  brother  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  (Ezod.  xxl. 
leeches  taken  into  the  mouth  with  their  3.  LeT.  xxv.  d,  asf.).  It  was,  howsTer,  ex- 
drink.  The  Arabs,  when  they  have  a  doubt,  pressly  forbidden  to  compel  a  eieditor  to 
strain  the  water.  serre  as  a  bond-serrant  (Lev.  xxr.  80). 

LKES  (0.  lifgen,  F.  lU)t  thtt  which  lies  Tet  the  law  appears  to  have  been  broken 

or  is  at  the  bottom,  ledtment  (L.  fedeo,  '  I  (2  Kings  iv.  1),  and  in  later  periods  oppres- 

•it '),  stands  for  the  Hebrew  thmartemt  which,  sion  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  was  not  un- 

from  a  root  having  the  idea  of  thickness,  is  common  (Is.  1. 1.  Neh.  ▼.  8.  Matt.  x?iU.  20) ; 

translated  also 'dregs' (Ps.  Ixxv. 8).  *Wine  and  under  the  Romans,  the  rigour  which 

on  the  lees,'  in  Is.  xxt.  6,  signifies  clarified  marked  their  own  code,  and  which  more 

wine,  having  the  rich  flavour  and  odour  than  once  brought  their  state  to  the  brink  of 

(Jer.  xlviii.  II)  of  the  fruit  extracted  by  a  ruin,  seems  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the 

slow  proeess,  in  remaining  in  contact  with  usages  of  the  Jews  (Matt  v.  26 }  xviii.  80). 

the  sediment  deposited  during  fermentation.  In  relation  both  to  this  severity  and  to  the 

In  order  to  promote  darifioation,  wine  was  Mosaic  requirement  that  an  Israelite  should 

paeeed  from  vessel  to  vessel.    The  omission  lend  to  a  brother  witliout  interest,  our  Lord, 

of  this  process  caused  the  liquor  to  be  thick  as  a  part  of  his  general  code  of  benevolence 

•ad  heavy.    Hence  *  to  be  settled  (thickened  by  which  he  completed  the  law,  commanded 

or  curdled)  on  the  lees,'  means  to  be  stupid  his  disciples  to  lend  to  the  indigent,  what- 

and  indocile  (Jer.  xlviii.  11.  Zeph.  i.  18).  ever  their  country,    'hoping   for   nothing 

LEGION  (L.).  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers  again'  (Luke  vi.  84,  80). 

eottsisting  of  from  three  to  six  thousand  The  ordinancee  of  Moses  in  regard  to 

and  more  men  (see  Obhtubioit)  ;  hence  a  loans  must  be  viewed  In  their  conneetion 

large,  indefinite  number  (Mark  v.  9.  Luke  with  his  agrarian  laws,  which,  making  Ood 

viiL  30;  comp.  Matt.  xzvi.  03).    This  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  land,  imposed  as  of 

one  of  Uiose  Latin  words  which,  agreeably  right  such  burdens  on  its  possessors  as 

to  the  written  history  of  the  times,  show  that  seemed  good  to  him  for  the  promotion  of 

Jndea  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  under  the  general  welfare,  the  support  of  an  ap- 

the  foreign  yoke  of  the  Romans.    How  deeply  proaoh  to  equality  of  social  condition,  and 

imprinted  on  the  popular  mind  that  galling  the  particular  benefit  of  the  ordinarily  neg- 

burden  was,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  (and  lected  class,  the  poor  and  indigent    Loans 

in  the  text  cited  above)  the  Oadarene  maniac  might  the  more  readily  and  safely  be  made 

employed  this  military  Roman  term.    His  where  in  general  they  were  sure  to  come 

doing  so  also  aids  us  to  see  that  his  notions  back  in  a  few  years.    The  system  was  in 

on  demoniacal  possession  were  of  an  impure,  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  and  aims 

earthly  origin.  of  the  Mosaic  polity.    It  manifested  special 

LENDING  (T.,  connected  with  loan,  G.  care  towards  those  who  were  most  in  need 

duUhn)  was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  as  a  of  care.    It  tended  to  restrain  the  Hebrews 

dutywhichtheyowed  to  their  needy  brethren,  trom  trade  with  foreigners  and  keep  them 

ftom  whom  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  in-  an  agricultural  people.    It  prevented  gorge- 

tereft  though  Uiey  might  take  interest  trom  ons  wealth  and  abjeet  poverty — the  two 

foreigners  (Deut  xv.  7,  8,  Exod.  xxii.  20.  great  evils  of  our  present  social  condition — 

Ps.  xxxvii.  20).    In  degenerate  times,  usury  evils  which  are  ftiU  of  danger.    The  partl- 

was  taken   (Ps.  xv.  0)  and  severely  con-  cular  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 

demned  (Prov.  xxviii.  8.   Ezek.  xviil.  8.  not  binding  on  Christians,  bat  they  may 

Jer.  XV.  10).    In  its  condemnation  we  see  learn  from  them  a  lesson  of  benevolence, 

reason  to  think  that  the  laws  of  Moses  on  The  present  disposition  of  landed  property, 

this  point  were  not  totally  neglected,  since  founded  solely  on  tiie  right  of  conquest, 

their  inlluence  is  traceable  in  the  moral  sense  needs  mitigation  by  virtue  of  the  influence 

of  the  nation.    Pledges  might  be  taken,  but  of  high  moral  considerations,  which  political 

were  to  be  restored  (Eaek.  xviii.  7),  and  economy  cannot,  and  popular  systems  of 

should  not  consist  of  the  widow's  ox  (Job  religion  will  not,  fiimish.    Money  is  Indeed 

xxiv.  8)  or  the  hand-mill  (Deut  xxiv.  6) ;  property,  and  for  its  use  those  who  own  It 

and  if  the  large  doak  that  enveloped  the  may  legitimately  claim  a  fair  return.    But 

body,  and  sometimes  was  the  only  article  of  the  wealth,  not  the  labour,  of  •  oonntiy, 

drees,  were  taken,  it  was  to  be  returned  should  be  made  to  bear  its  burdens.    Were 

before  night,  when  it  would  be  specially  this  the  case,  the  indigence  which  leads  to 

needed  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27.    Deut  xxiv.  borrowing  would,  under  a  good  system  of 

It,  18).    In  the  latter  passage,  rudeness  education,  disappear.  Meanwhile,  moot  need- 

IPd  force  in  obtaining  the  resUmtion of  the  fhl  la  itthatthe  IronrigldDeee  of  ourpiesaQt 
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system   ttiould   be  softened  by  the  genial  living  in  mountain  districts,  jet  hirklDg  ia 

spirit  of  Christian  lore.  the  haunts  of  men.    We  are  safe  in  adding 

The  passage  in  Matt,  xviii.  25,  in  which  that  it  was  one  of  the  greater  spotted  eats ; 
the  creditor  sells  not  onlj  the  property,  but  but  whether  the  felit  Uapardui  (leopard),  or 
the  wife  and  children,  of  his  debtor  in  order  felit  parefus,  is  not  so  clear.  Nor,  indeed, 
to  procure  payment,  points  to  a  too  general  do  these  two  animals  appear  to  hare  been 
practice  in  the  ancient  world,  by  which  chil-  quite  satisfactorily  distingnished.  Winer, 
dren  were  held  responsible  for  their  fathers'  however,  and  Smith  decide  in  favour  of  the 
debts.  Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  father  panther,  which  is  found  in  Syria,  and  ap> 
could  not  pay  bis  debts,  his  son  was  obliged  pears  anciently  to  have  abounded  in  Pales- 
to  perform  the  duty,  or  He  in  prison  till  he  tine.  In  Dan.  vii.  G,  the  third  kingdom  is 
died.  From  the  danger  of  such  a  fate  was  denoted  by  Panther,  in  allusion  to  the  cele- 
Cimon  rescued,  when  suffering  imprisonment  rity  with  which  Alexander  carried  his  eon 
on  account  of  a  fine  to  the  state  ineuired  quering  arms  from  west  to  east, 
by  his  father,  Miltiades,  who  gained  the  LEPROSY  (G.),  a  disease  indigenous  in 
battle  of  Marathon  and  died  in  prison  be*  Egypt  and  Asia  (comp.  2  Kings  v.),  was  one 
cause  unable  to  pay  the  same  penalty.  In-  of  the  most  destructive  plagues  incident  to 
deed,  in  AUiens,  Borne,  and  Asia,  children  the  Israelites  (Deut.  zxiv.  8;  comp.  2  Sam. 
were  sold  into  slavery  for  the  liquidation  of  iiL  20.  2  Kings  v.  27) ;  which  is,  therefore, 
their  parents'  debts.  The  compulsion  used  mentioned  as  among  the  severest  of  Qod's 
by  the  creditor  in  verse  28,  was  allowed  by  punishments  (Numbers  xii.  0, 10.  2  Chron. 
the  Roman  law.  The  '  tormentors'  men-  zxvi.  19),  and  on  account  of  being  under  the 
tioned  in  verse  34,  were  a  species  of  inqui-  influence  of  which,  ancient  historians  have 
sitors,  who  were  even  enjoined  to  employ  fabled  that  the  Hebrews  were  driven  from 
foroe  in  order  to  extort  from  imprisoned  £gypt*  The  leprosy,  which  first  appears  in 
debtors  a  knowledge  of  their  resources  and  the  skin,  and  then,  entering  the  cellular  tex- 
compel  them  to  make  payment  Those  who  ture,  slowly  spreads  over  the  body,  even  to 
could  neither  by  themselves  nor  their  friends  the  bones,  marrow,  and  joints,  is  easily  pro- 
satisfy  their  creditors,  were  left  in  the  power  pagated,  so  as  to  extend  to  children  of  the 
of  the  latter.  See  RomnmuUMr  Morgenland,  fourth  generation  (2  Sam.  iii.  20),  in  such 
V.  70.  a  manner  that  the  disorder  gradually  loses 

LENTXLES  (L.  2tnj,  '  a  small  bean ')  are  its  virulence,  and  at  last  appears  for  the  most 
a  species  of  vegetable,  of  the  leguminous  part  only  in  foul  teeth,  offensive  breath,  and 
kind,  comprising  beans,  peas,  and  other  eat-  sickly  looks.  The  development  of  it  is  pro- 
able  pulse,  which  grew  abundantly  in  Egypt,  moted  by  damp,  marshy  air,  want  of  clean* 
the  actual  preparation  of  food  from  which,  liness,  and  eating  fat,  oily  food. 
inWilkinson's  opinion,  maybe  seen  in  paint-  Two  kinds  of  leprosy  may  be  specified: 
iog  on  the  monuments,  and  which  is  sdll  I.  th»  white  Uprotjfi  which  prevailed  among 
used  in  Western  Asia  for  making  *  a  pot-  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  v.  27.  Exod.  iv.  0. 
liigo ' — to  use  the  words  of  Shaw — '  of  a  Numb.  xii.  10),  and  was  hence  called  lejtra 
chocolate  colour ;'  hence  the  term  '  red '  ap-  Moaaiea.  Descriptions  of  it  may  be  found 
plied  to  this  palatable  dish  in  the  narrative  in  Lev.  xiii.  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10).  In 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  30 ;  compare  decided  cases,  the  entire  skin  assumes  a 
2  Samuel  xvii.  28 ;  xxiii.  11.  Ezekiel  iv.  0).  glassy  white,  swollen,  and  strained  appear- 
Lentiles  formed  a  staple  article  of  food  among  ance ;  on  the  forehead,  nose,  &o.,  it  is  dry  as 
the  people  of  Egypt,  tbe  parts  of  which  near-  leather,  yet  soft ;  it  sometimes  bursts  so  as 
est  Palestine,  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Pelu-  to  form  tilcers.  The  extremities  swell,  the 
sium,  produced  the  best  Not  remote  is  the  nails  fall  off,  the  eyelids  turn  up,  the  hair 
only  district  of  the  Holy  Land,  namely  Phi-  comes  away  (Lev.  xiii.  42),  or  is  covered 
Hstia,  where  Scripture  presents  it  as  acta-  with  an  ill-smelling  scab.  The  senses  lose 
ally  growing  (2  8hu).  xxiii.  11).  If  the  leu-  their  susceptibility;  the  eyes  part  with  their 
til  was  common  in  the  country,  it  is  curious  brightness,  are  very  tender,  and  gutter  al- 
tbat  we  find  so  little  said  of  it  in  the  Bible,  ways ;  from  the  nose  runs  a  filthy  liquid. 
Hence  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  as  At  last  the  sick  person  dies  of  wasting,  tor- 
lUe  produce  of  another  though  neighbouring  mented  with  thirst  Sometimes  the  leprosy 
laud,  it  was  comparatively  rare  with  the  pa-  breaks  out  of  itself,  and  the  leper  becomes 
triarchs,  and  so  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  white  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
dainty— a  view  which  seems  to  afford  aid  in  of  his  foot  (Lev.  xiii.  12,  teq,;  comp.  2  Kings 
the  explanation  of  Esau's  surrendering  even  v.  27). 

his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The  second  kind  is  termed  eUphantiatUi 

LEOPARD    is    the    English    rendering  <  the  botch  of  Egypt' (Dent  xxviii.  27),  in 

(Cant  iv.  8.  Isaiah  xi.  6.   Jer.  v.  6 ;  xiii.  23.  which  country  it  is  indigenous.    It  is  cha- 

Hos.  xiii.  7.   Habb.  i.  8)  of  a  word,  namdtr,  rocterised  by  blotches  and  buttons  on  die 

whioh,  according  to  the  passages  just  re-  face  and  on  the  limbs,  which  have  the  sist 

ftrred  to,  denotes  a  swift,  spotted  animal,  at  first  of  a  pea,  and  then  of  a  walnut  or 
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heu's  egir.  Severe  pain  i*  not  conuected 
with  the  iliModer,  and  eruptions  appear  to 
only  a  small  extent.  Towards  the  end  arise 
nleers  which  are  not  very  painful,  hat  give 
oat  a  hloody  and  offensive  matter.  The  ex- 
tremities gradnally  die,  and  as  the  ulcers 
destroy  the  hones  and  sinews,  separate  them- 
selves from  the  body.  The  countenance 
awells  and  shines;  the  look  is  fixed  and  wild; 
the  eye  is  globnlar,  and  runs  continually ; 
all  the  senses  are  doll  (Job  xvi.  16) ;  the 
voiee  becomes  weak ;  the  speech  can  scarcely 
be  anderstood;  even  entire  dumbness  some- 
times ensnes.  Then  also  arise  an  insatiable 
voracity  and  sexual  impulse.  The  disorder 
of  the  mind  sometimes  reaches  the  highest 
degree  of  melancholy.  Night  is  troubled  by 
want  of  sleep  and  by  frightful  dreams.  The 
elephantiasis  often  falls  into  the  feet,  which 
then  swell  terribly,  becoming  hard  and  tight, 
so  as  to  resist  impressions  from  the  fingers, 
and  acquire  a  chapped,  scaly  kind  of  skin. 
The  patient  in  other  respects  feels  well,  and 
may  live  twenty  or  more  years.  A  remedy 
has  not  yet  been  found.  Death  often  ensues 
suddenly  after  a  fever,  sometimes  in  ronse- 
qnenee  of  suffocation.  Most  have  accounted 
Job*s  disease  to  be  the  elephantiasis  (Job 
ii.  7;  comp.  Deut  xxviii.  27, 3d),  with  peeu- 
liarides  of  which  several  of  his  symptoms 
accord  (xvL  6 ;  xix.  20 ;  xxx.  14),  while 
others  (viL  5;  xvi.  8;  xix.  17)  are  thought 
to  correspond  better  with  the  black  leprosy, 
to  which  Jalm  gives  the  preference  and  Wi- 
ner inclines.  The  two  may  be  mingled ;  in 
poetry  a  strictly  pathological  description  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

As  leprosy  was  common  in  Palestine,  its 
great  lawgiver  directed  special  attention  to  this 
frightful  disorder.  Wiiii  wonderful  accuracy 
did  he  (Lev.  xiii.)  set  forth  the  means  of 
knowing  ^diagnotU)  its  commencements.  He 
consigned  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  or 
suspeeted  persons  to  the  priests.  When  they 
declared  a  person  to  be  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
he  was  held  to  be  unclean,  and  as  svich  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  others,  his  unhappy 
condition  being  made  known  by  clear  out- 
ward signs  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  Generslly,  lepers 
were  obliged  to  keep  without  the  city  (46. 
Numb.  V.  2,  uq, ;  xii.  10,  14,  teg.  2  Kings 
▼ii.  S ;  XV.  5.  Joseph.  Apion,  i.  31.  Antiq. 
iii.  11,  a.  Jew.  War.  v.  5,  6).  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  eonfined,  but,  as  now, 
wandered  about  (Matt.  viii.  3.  Luke  v.  12; 
xviL  12),  yet  keeping  at  a  distance  from  others 
(xvii.  12 ).  According  to  Lightfoot,  they  were 
not  even  excluded  from  the  synagogue.  He 
who  had  been  cnred  of  the  leprosy  was,  under 
the  direction  of  the  priests,  to  go  through 
certain  ceremonies  and  acts  of  purification 
(Lev.  xiv. ;  comp.  Malt  viii.  4). 

LET  (T.  Saxon  laetanf* to  hinder;'  comp. 
UU)  is,  in  Bom.  i.  13  (comp.  Numbers  xxii. 
fiyinarg.),  an  old  word  signifying  to  delay, 
impede,  and  prevent.    It  is  found  and  ex- 


plained in  the  legal  phrase,  '  without  let  or 
hindrance.'    Shakspere  (Hen.  V.  5,  2)  say^ 

*  And  my  speech  entreats 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniencea, 
And  bleti  us  with  her  former  qualities.' 

LETTER  (F.  lettre,  *  a  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet,' from  the  L.  iiterat  and  that  proba- 
bly from  /iiio,  *  I  smear ;'  as  letters  were 
among  the  Bomans  formed  by  marks  made 
on  wax  spread  on  tablets,  and  obliterated  to 
obtain  a  smooth  surface  on  which  to  form 
others,  by  the  inverted  or  broad  end  of  the 
ttiflut  or  pen),  which  in  Luke  xxiii.  38,  refers 
to  the  signs  of  the  alphabet,  generally  in 
Scripture  denotes  an  epistle,  being  used  in 
both  the  singular  and  the  plural  furm  (Ezra 
iv.  7.  2  Kings  xx.  12)  ;  though  Metiers'  in 
John  viL  15,  is  equivalent  to  Jewish  learn- 
ing, the  intimation  being  that  our  Lord  was 
not,  as  Strauss  represents  him,  a  rabbi,  or 
doctor  *  learned  in  the  law.'  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  enemies  who  had  per- 
sonal knowletlge  of  Jesus,  were  more  likely 
than  a  modem  spectilatist  to  know  what 
were  his  real  character  and  resources  in 
regard  to  human  learning  and  social  posi- 
tion. But  if  the  Saviour's  wisdom  and  power 
were  not  from  below,  they  must  have  been 
from  above.  His  own  claims  and  the  tenor 
of  his  history  correspond  with  the  probabi- 
lities of  the  case  (John  iii.  31,  m^.). 

'  Letter '  is  used  by  Paul  as  denoting  the 
Mosaic  polity,  more  especially  in  its  ceremo- 
nial relations  (Rom.  ii.  27, 20 ;  vii.  6.  2  Cor. 
iii.  6),  the  very  minuteness  of  which  required 
the  requisite  ordinances  to  be  pot  in  writing; 
su  tnat  tlie  world,  which  has  at  length  gone 
far  in  fireeing  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the 
outward  observances  enjoined  by  Moses,  is 
indebted  to  that  great  man  for  the  promo- 
tion and  perpetuation,  and  perhaps  to  his 
race  for  the  invention,  of  letters.   See  Book. 

Letters,  that  is  epistles,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  tlie  Old  Testament  as  weH  as 
the  New  (2  Kings  v.  5.  Acts  xxii.  5).  The 
earliest  letter  on  record  is  that  which  David 
sent  to  Joab,  commanding  the  destruction 
of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14)  ;  so  true  is  it  that 
the  best  instruments  can  be  turned  to  the 
vilest  purposes.  Somewhat  less  discredit- 
able was  the  letter  which  Saul  desired  and 
obtained  of  the  high-priest,  urging  on  the 
Jews  of  Damascus  the  persecution  of  the 
infant  church  in  that  seat  of  bigotry  (Acts 
ix.  1,  sef .).  In  favour  of  mental  liberty  were 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  the  letter  which  was 
put  forth  by  the  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv. 
23),  and  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
priceless  literature  that,  in  the  short  space 
of  some  forty  years,  the  genius  of  the  new 
religion  caused  to  appear,  and  of  which  its 
vital  power  has  preserved  so  much  down  to 
the  present  hour ;  now,  God  be  praised  I 
never  to  perish. 

In  the  East,  however,  letters  were,  and  still 
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•re,  by  do  means  so  common  u  with  ns.  her  husband's  heart  to  her  own,  tfhee  she 

Skill  in  writing  not  being  widely  diffused,  had  now  borne  him  three  sons.    When,  with 

messages  were  sent  and  answers  received  by  hie  lather,  Led  had  passed  into  Canaan, 

word  of  mouth  (Numb.  xxiv.  12.  Judges  xi.  and  whUe  yet  the  position  of  the  family  in 

13.  1  Sam.xi.  0.  2  Sam.  xi.  23, 25.  1  Kings  tfie  midst  of  strangers,  if  not  enemies,  was 

xz.  5.   Job  i.  14).    When  writing  was  em-  unstable,  he  took  a  sanguinary  reyenge  on 

ployed  (2  Kings  ▼.  5 ;  z.  I),  letters  were  sent  the  Hivites,  the  son  of  whose  king  had  abused 

by  special  messengers  (2  Kings  xix.  14),  or  Dinah,  Levi's  fbU  sister,  at  a  time  when  the 

were  entrusted  to  traTellers  (Jer.  xxix.  1).  seniora  of  the  two  tribes  were  coming  to 

The  Hebrew  princes  despatched  theirs  by  aatisfaclory  terms  of  accommodation  (Gen. 

couriers  (2  Chron.  xzx.  6;  see  Cheekthi-  zzstT.),  and  thus,  together  with  Simeon,  his 

TBs).  The  Persian  transmitted  their  will  over  fellow-worker  in  the  retribution,  brought  on 

the  wide  extent  of  their  empire  by  posts,  who,  himaelf  his  fathei^s  permanent  displeasure, 

in  travelling  onward,  received  and  gave  re-  whieh  strongly  expressed  itself  even  in  the 

lief  (Esth.  viii.  lU).    Commendatory  letters  patrianh's  last  moments,  especially  by  the 

were  given  in  the  early  Christian  church  threat  that  his  descendants  should  not  have 

(2  Cor.  iii.  1).  Royal  epistles,  if  not  others,  a  portion  of  land  in  the  common  inheritanee 

wen  commonly  sealed  (1  Kings  xxL  8);  a  (xlix.  5 — 7;  eomp.  Numb.  zzvl.  62). 
seal  to  give  and  clay  to  receive  the  imprea-  i  wlU  divide  them  in  Jacob, 

sion,  are  spoken  of  in  Job  xzxviii.  14.    '  An  And  scatter  them  ta  Israel, 

open  letter'  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable        When  Levi  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  had 

thing  (Neh.  vi.  5),  probably  in  this  passage  three  sons,  Oershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari 

intended  to  intimate  contempt.  (xlvi.  11),  through  whom  he  became  the 

'XiCtters  of  commendation'  (2  Cor.  iii.  1),  founder  of  a  tribe  on  which  Moses  conferred 

which  attested  the  good  character  of  travel-  special  distinction    (Deut  xnii.  6-— 11; 

lers,and  bespoke  for  them  the  kind  attentions  eomp.  Ezod.  vi.  16,  iff.).    Levi  reached  the 

of  others,  were  customary  of  old  and  among  age  of  187  years. 

the  earliest  Christians.    This  was  a  natural         XiEVX,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  deriving 

expression  of  friendly  feeling  and  good-wilL  ita  origin  ftota  the  third  son  of  Jacob  by 

The  Jews  gave  similar  letters  of  reeommenda-  Ijeah,  waa  in  the  first  numbering  of  the 

tion.    The  Latins  also  had  something  simi*  people  by  Moses  found  to  comprise  92,000 

lir  in  their  teuerm  hotpitaUtatit,  males  (Numb.  iii.  16,  43),  who  on  the  se- 

Paul  received  from  the  high-priest  letters  oond  numbering,  shoilly  before  the  invasion 
to  the  synagogues  at  Damascua,  with  a  view  of  Canaan,  had  not  grown  to  more  than 
to  the  suppression  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  98,000  (Numb,  zxvi  57,  62),  an  increase 
that  city.  Wherever  the  Jews  were  pennit-  so  alight  that,  with  so  prolific  a  people  as 
ted  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  that  Israel,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  suppo- 
is  tliroughout  the  Roman  empire,  the  ayna-  sition  that  the  tribe  in  the  intervening  gene* 
gogue  had  authority  over  its  members,  that  ration  had  been  in  the  wildemesa,  or  some 
is  over  Hebrews,  but  not  to  the  infiietion  of  other  situation  similarly  adverse  to  well- 
death.  The  authorities  of  the  synagognea  being  and  augmentation.  WhUe  yet  in  the 
were  associated  together  and  oommunieated  desert,  and  while  the  aiAiira  of  larael  were 
one  with  another  for  the  exertion  of  general  vibrating  on  a  alender  point,  thia  tribe  came 
authority  over  their  fellow-belieYera.  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  puniah  the 

Letters  and  other  documents,  instead  of  senseless  idolatry  and  impious  treason  into 

being  folded  for  transmission,  are  in  Persia,  which  the  people  fell  wifli  the  golden  ealf 

at  the  present  day,  closely  rolled,  and  are  (Exod.  zzxii.  25).    For  this  serviee  in  so 

aealed  by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  strong  delicate  a  juncture,  Mosea,  who  belonged  to 

paper,  like  a  piece  of  ribbon  or  tape,-  wound  the  tribe,  rewarded  its  members  wi&  the 

tightly  arooud  the  middle  of  the  roll,  and  beat  favonra  he  had  to  bestow,  in  seleeting 

attached  by  a  species  of  wax  or  gum.  A  sesl,  it  for  the  high  serviee  of  the  sanctnaiy.    In 

bearing  the  name  or  titles  of  the  writer,  is  -order  to  render  their  consecration  morobind- 

sometimes  enstamped  with  ink  upon  the  roll,  ing  and  impieasive,  the  members  of  the 

where  it  is  fastened.    The  superscription  is  tribe  were  solemnly  taken  instead  and  in 

written  with  the  pen  near  one  end.  The  seal,  redemption  of  the  first-born,  who,  in  virtue 

with  ink,  is  used  within,  instead  of  the  writ-  of  their  being  spared  when  the  Egyptiana 

ten  signature  of  the  author,  though  some-  wen  smitten,  belonged  as  of  right  to  Jehovah 

timea  both  are  inaeried.    The  extensive  use  (Numb.  iiL  5,  uq,;  eomp.  Exod.  ziii.  12). 

and  high  importance  of  the  seal  in  the  East,  Since  the  number  of  the  Levites,33,000,feill 

foroibly  illustrates  the  figuros  of  Scriptnra  short  of  the  number  of  the  first-born  of 

which  attach  to  it  such  sacred  solemnity  Israel,  22,278,  the  anrplna  of  the  latter  waa 

and  authority.  redeemed  by  the  payment  to  the  aanetnary 

LEVI  {H,  joined;  Oen.  xxix.  34;  eomp.  'of  five  shekels  apiece  by  the  poll'  {46 — 

Numb,  xviii.  2,  4),  the  third  son  of  Jacob  by  51). 

Xiiah,  received  his  name  from  the  assurance        LEVITE8,  the  deaeendanta  of  Levi,  wheat 

Mt  tj  hi9  mother  that  his  birth  would  rivet  orighft  as  an  ofleial  bodf  haa  bMQ  d«Mribe4 
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bl  tfae  pHTioni  utidB,  were  diiided  inla 
two  cluMf,  of  whom  one  cnnsigled  Dfiimple 
Larllei,  Ihe  othsi  ot  CaAaniin,  oi  prieili. 
Of  the  three  ohildraa  of  Ltjl  niBntianed 
■bora,  Kohelh  bid  tour  eons,  the  eldeit  ot 
whom,  Amrun,  wu  fiLthsr  of  Auun  uid 
Houi  (Eiod.  vL  le— 20).  Tha  Itller,  with 
■  nn  inatanee  of  eelf-deajil,  loaghl  nolhin; 
br  bitoself  In  the  high  bonoars  md  bol; 
fonotioD*  bo  had  louiiga,  but,ia>D  eqnxll; 
Tin  freedani  from  JealoDif,  made  Auon  hia 
brother  the  root  of  the  luerdotal  order 
uaoDg  (ha  Isrulitei.  In  tha  line  of  Aaron's 
Immediale  oKipriiig  Ihe  priesthood  wm  con- 
fined. All  the  other  deseaDdiati  of  Leri 
fumed  tha  Lnilei,  unong  whom  were  tbe 
deseenduiti  ot  Hoaes  himaelt  The  Lerilei, 
diTided  into  bmilies,  of  which  each  had  a 
bekd  01  wui,  were,  nnder  the  prieats,  the 
Mrrasts  and  gnardiina  of  the  aaoclaaij, 
•loond  which  Ihej,  u  iti  keepers,  had  their 
station  (see  Oaiir)i  and  certain  offices  in 
Boiineelion  wllh  which  Ihsjhad  to  discharge. 
la  the  desert,  tor  instance,  thejr  bore  Ihe 
labtmacle  and  its  ntensQs  when  the  camp 
wu  broken  ap  (Nnmb,  i.  flO,  Mf.).  At  a 
taUr  period  Ibe;  goarded  the  lemple,  which 
Ihej  opmsd,  closed,  and  kept  clean.  Its 
fninitnrs  and  lacred  ibinga  ware  in  their 
keeping,  and  hj  their  hands  Ihe  shcw-bread 
and  olhcr  reqoiaites  for  worship  were  pre- 
psnd.  The  rtTenaea  of  Ihe  temple,  and  its 
iDpplies  ot  meal,  oil,  incensSi  were  under 
their  charge  (1  Chron.  a.).  Under  DaTid, 
lbs  graiul  bannooies  of  tha  tempi e-worahip 
were  sustained  by  Ihem.  Then,  indeed,  wis 
It  that  the  LeTilioil  iuatllate  began  to  re- 
••iTe  its  foil  derelopmeDU  Thai  monarch, 
finding  the  nnmbcr  of  Lerltes  to  be  38,000 
from  die  age  of  thirl;  Team,  made  of  Ihem 
24,000  laeislauts  lo  ibc  prtcsls,  1000  in 
•nseaasion  ererr  week  to  each  of  tbe  twanlj- 
four  a  acerdouj  classes ;  dOOO  wen  keepers  or 
watchman  of  the  hoi;  plaee;  4000  were  in- 
■mmental  mnalciana  employed  in  pnblio 
Wsnhip;  and  6000  administered  jnatiee 
(ICbron.  niii.  a,  M(,). 

The  installation  of  tha  LsTilea  took  plMie 
onoe  for  all  wiib  greil  solcmnil;,  nnder  the 
dinetian  of  Hoses  himself.  The  ceremonies 
consisted  of  lnatntioni  and  saciifisea,  and 
the  HebnwB,  bj  their  npnaentatiTea,  tbe 
beads  ot  (tie  tribes,  set  Ihem  apart  by  impo- 
Bilion  of  hands  (Numb.  viii.  6, 22).  At  first, 
tbe  duties  of  tbeir  oDoe  began  al  Iwenty- 
fii«  and  teiminatad  at  fittf  years  of  age  (S3 
— aa,  bnl  eomp.  it.  8,  28,  30,  47),  At  a 
latei  time,  Lerites,  when  tweutj  years  olii, 
war* adiiulled to theirpublio duties  (2 Chron. 
xxti.  17.    Etni  iii.  8). 

The  tribe  of  LeTi  did  doI  partake  in  ILe 
laitded  inherilance  ot  Israel,  except  so  far 
that  they  bad  the  right  of  occnpjing  forty- 
•i^t  towns  oboaim  in  ths  posaessions  of 
tbsir  brethren,  each  of  which  had  a  suborb 
tfaOOOeabUainaTtrrdiNvtion.    Of  these 
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cities  thirteen  wen  assigned  lo  the  priesM, 
and  ibe  nmaining  thirif'fiie  to  lbs  simple 
Levies  (Josh.  xxi.  8,  Mf.).  The  nTennes 
of  the  lattir  arose  ftom  tithes  ot  the  pro- 
ducts ot  the  lands,  including  huit  traes,  and 
Tineyards,  as  well  as  caille,  aucli  as  oien, 
sbeap,  and  goats.  In  their  torn,  the  Lerites 
paid  a  tenth  of  their  tithe  for  the  support  ot 
tbe  priests.  Tbe  Leiites  shared  ia  a  aeoond 
tithe,  expended  bj  tbe  Hebrewa  in  peace' 
offerings  and  aolemn  npasts  at  their  peri- 
odical lisiis  lo  tbe  ecutiol  sanctuary.  To 
tbcse  repasts  tha  LcTites  asre  iaiiled.  Eieiy 
Ibird  year  tbe  eecoud  tithe  was  lo  ba  entiral; 
divided  in  tnij  locality  among  the  poor, 
whelher  Hebnws  or  stringers ;  oii  which 
oecasioTU  ILa  Lsrilea  wen  not  forgotten 
(Lar.  xivii.  SO— 32.  Numb,  xviii.  21.  DenL 
xiv.  22— SB).  Thay  had  also  a  part  in 
the  spoils  of  war,  though,  acooiding  to 
JosepUos,  Ibey  were  not  reqnired  lo  take 
part  in  battle  (Namb.  iii>.  47.  Joseph, 
Anltq.  iU.  IS,  i).  TheUwdid  notpnscribe 
for  ihsm,  as  it  did  for  tha  priests,  a  peenliar 
ooslume,  though  in  3  Cbron.  t.  12,  Ibey 
appear,  when  singing,  '  amysd  in  while 
linen.'  It  this  wen  a  onstom,  it  mnil  have 
fallen  Into  disuse;  tor  jnst  betton  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom  the  Leillea  obtained 
lelTS  '  to  wear  linen  garmenM  aa  wall  as  the 
prieata'  (Joaepb.  Anliq.  xi.  B,  0),  unless 
tha  flhingB  lay  la  bringing  the  garments  of 
tha  former  Into  a  naanr  resemblance  lo  those 
of  Ibe  latter. 

LEVIATHAN  is  the  Hebrew  origioal  in 
BngLsh  lellen,  onr  tranalatots  not  baring 
bean  able  to  determine  what  -animal  was 
meant.  A  nriew  ot  Ibe  passages  in  which 
the  word  ocean,  will  msks  it  probable  thai 
'  laiiallutu '  ia  tlic  erooodile. 


Tbe  term  ■  leviathan '  ooonrs  first  in  Job 
ill  8,  when  the  translator  aeems  to  haie 
found  a  reference  to  the  euaiom  ot  hiring 
professional  coonmers.  The  pssaage  appean 
lo  apeak  ot  persons  who,  in  the  aieroiae  at 
fanslsd  occult  rasonrees,  were  ihongbt  In  po* 
■ess  a  power  for  e<il  over  certain  days,  and 
lo  be  able  to  call  monalan  from  their  water] 
lain  (see  il.  ISO).  Tbe  words  may  be  bwt* 
latad— 
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'  Let  them  who  cone  the  dtj  cune  It, 
Them  who  are  expert  to  rouee  leTiAthaa  f 

In  Job  iM,  1  is  another  passage  contain- 
ing the  word,  which  WeUbelored  thns  trans- 
lates : 

'  Canst  thou  draw  out  the  crocodile  with  a  hook  t 
Or  fiuten  a  cord  about  his  tongue  1   * 
Canst  thou  put  a  reed  into  his  nose  t 
Or  piejoe  his  Jaw  with  an  iron  ring  f 
Will  he  make  many  supplications  to  thee  t 
Will  he  speak  soothing  words  to  thee  t 
Will  he  make  a  corenant  with  thee  1 
Canst  thou  take  him  as  a  eenrant  for  erer  f 
Canst  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  t 
Canst  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  t 
Will  the  companies  (of  mercliants)  purchase  him  t 
Will  they  divide  him  among  the  traden  t 
Canst  tliou  fill  his  skin  with  harpoons  f 
And  with  flsh<epears  his  head? 
Fix  thy  hand  firmly  upon  him ; 
Be  mlndfUl  of  the  battle  i  thou  wilt  not  repeat 

(the  blow). 
Lo,  the  expectation  of  him  will  pxoTe  deodtfbl; 
At  the  veiy  sight  of  him,  will  not  a  man  iUI  f 
No  one  is  so  fierce  as  to  rouse  him  up.' 

On  which  the  same  learned  authority  re- 
marks,  *The  description  can  be  applied  to 
no  other  animal  than  the  crocodile  ( Laenia 
Crocodilus  A/rieantu,  Linn.)  ;  and  with  ertrj 
thing  we  know  respecting  that  animal,  it  ao- 
curately  corresponds.'  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Bocbart,  whom  most  writers  follow.  It  is 
confirmed  by  these  considerations.  The  cro- 
codile is  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the  Nile  and 
other  Asiatic  and  African  rivers;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  animal  is  re- 
ferred to  that  was  well  known  to  one  living 
ill  the  coimtry  of  Job,  the  ratlier  because  the 
appeal  is  to  what  he  knows  of  tlie  works  of 
God.  The  general  description  agrees  with 
tills  animal.  The  crocodile  is  ordinarily 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  though 
sometimes  it  reaches  the  length  of  thirty 
feet.  The  armour  with  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of 
Nature's  workmanship.  In  the  full-grown 
animal  it  is  so  strong  and  thick  as  easily  to 
rppel  a  musket-ball.  The  month  is  of  vast 
width,  and  both  jaws  are  furnished  with  nu- 
mexons  sharp-pointed  teeth.  The  legs  are 
short  but  strong.  Except  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  or  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
eggs,  it  seldom  leaves  the  water.  It  usually 
floats  along  the  surface,  to  seize  whatever 
animal  comes  within  iu  reach.  If  this  me- 
thod fails,  it  approaches  the  bank,  and  waits 
in  the  sedges  for  its  prey.  Even  the  tiger  is 
thus  caught  and  destroyed.  A  third  reason 
for  holding  that  the  crocodile  is  here  meant, 
in,  that  a  description  has  just  been  given  (xl. 
15,  uq,)  of  the  hippopotamus  (see  Bbbb- 
moth),  and  these  two  were  the  great  river- 
monsters  of  the  district  with  which  Job  was 
likely  to  be  acquainted.  They  also  appear 
together  in  ancient  paintings. 

In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  tlie  leviathan,  if  the  cro- 
«1ile,  the  Egyptian  prodigy,  may  be  put  by 
meuphor  for  Pharaoh.    In  Ps,  civ.  26,  the 


leviathan  is  represented  as  being  in  the  184. 
If  by  sea  the  ocean  is  meant,  then  the 
crocodile  is  not  here  intended,  except  the 
term  leviathan  may  be  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  a  monster  of  the  waters.  But  thu 
Nile  itself  Is  sometimes  termed  sea  (Ezekiel 
xxxii.  2);  which  word  was  used  by  the  He- 
brews for  any  large  collection  of  waters,  as 
for  the  lake  of  Galilee  (Matt  iv.  18 ;  viii. 
82).  Other  great  rivers  bore  the  name  of 
sea  (Is.  xxi.  1.  Jcr.  li.  SO). 

Isaiah  (xxvii.  1)  brings  before  us  levia- 
than as  *  the  piercing  serpent,  that  crooked 
serpent,  tlie  dragon  that  is  iu  the  sea.*  This 
passage  seems  connected  with  the  fable  of 
the  Jews,  who  mention  a  serpent  so  ]arg« 
that  it  encompassed  the  whole  earth  (see  i. 
417).  A  belief  of  tlic.  existence  of  such  a 
marine  serpent  is  said  to  prevail  still  among 
the  Nestorians.  Others  have  here  found  a 
reference  to  Satan.  Milton  has,  not  in  Tain, 
borrowed  from  his  own  imagination  when 
he  describes 


* that  aea-beast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest,  that  swhn  the  ooean^tream  { 
Him  haply  slimibering  on  the  Norway  Ibam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind. 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  nidit 
Invests  the  sea  and  wished  mom  dehqrs.^^ 

Milton's  poetic  freedoms  may  remind  us 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  in  Hebrew,  more 
tlian  in  any  other  poetry,  especially  of  ancient 
times,  a  strictly  scientific  enumeration  of 
qualities,  or  a  rigid  adherence  to  verbal  con- 
grmij.  In  Ezekiel  xxix.  3  (comp.  xzxli. 
2),  reference,  however,  appears  clearly  to  be 
made  to  the  crocodile,  imder  the  name  of 
•  dragon '  (see  the  article,  i.  625) ;  and  Winer 
finds  here  and  in  Is.  xxvii.  1,  the  crocodile, 
adding,  ■  that  in  symbolical  language  the 
crocodile  is  the  image  of  Egypt,'  (referring 
in  illustration  to  Ps.  IxviiL  81 ;  comp.  Eack. 
xxix.  4;  xxxii.  2,  $eq.),  Knobel  (Der  Pr^ 
phet  liaiah)^  however,  holds  that  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Babylon,  and  asserts  that  the  pro- 
phet likens  the  Assyrian  power  to  a  serpent 
iu  xiv.  29;  comp.  Jer.  li.  84.  May  not  the 
term  here  rendered  *  serpent,'  be  loosely  ap- 
plied to  tlie  crocodile,  or  taken  in  general 
terms  for  a  monster  of  the  water  t  Comp. 
Job  xxvi.  13.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  Gesenins 
that  the  term  leviathan,  as  meaning  a  twisted 
animal  (*  crooked  serpent'),  may  be  need  of 
any  huge  marine  creature.  The  crocodile 
is,  indeed,  said  by  Wilkinson  to  be  a  timid 
animal;  but  in  early  history,  before  he  had 
been  so  much  subject  to  human  influence,  he 
may  have  been  fierce ;  and  the  wonder  of  old 
excited  by  those  who  more  or  less  partially 
tamed  crocodiles,  shows  that  they  were  then 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  man.  The  same 
causes  which  have  long  confine<l  them  to 
Upper  Egypt,  have  donbtless  modified  their 
nature. 
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The  words  of  Herodotos  arc  tme,  that 
'  acme  of  the  Egyptians  consider  the  croco- 
dile sacred,  while  others  make  war  upon  it ; 
and  those  who  lire  ahont  Thebes  and  the 
lake  Moris  hold  it  in  great  veneration.' 
lu  some  places  it  was  kept  at  a  considerable 
expense,  being  fed  and  attended  with  the 
most  scrupulous  oare ;  geese,  fish,  and  Yari- 
ons  meats,  were  dressed  purposely  for  it; 
they  ornamented  its  head  with  ear*rings,  and 
its  feet  with  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  gold 
and  artificial  stones;  it  was  rendered  tame 
by  kind  treatment.  After  death,  the  body 
was  embalmed  in  a  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner. While  these  honours  were  paid  in  the 
Theban,  Ombite,  and  Arsinoite  uomes,  the 
people  of  Apolltnopolis,  Tentyris,  Heracle- 
opolis,  and  other  places,  held  the  crocodile 
in  abhorrence,  as  being  an  emblem  of  Ty- 
phon,  the  evil  genius.  Hence,  probably, 
arose  the  notion  which  makes  leviathan  tlie 
same  as  Uie  devil  —  a  notion  which  finds 
appropriate  terms  in  the  epithets  *  dragon' 
and  '  serpent' 

LEVITICUS,  the  third  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament    See  Dxutkbohoxt. 

LIBERTINES  (L.  liber,  free),  according 
to  the  derivation  of  the  term,  denotes  persons 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  freed-men,  which 
eonsisted  of  two  divisions:  I.  those  who 
bad  themselves  been  set  tne;  II.  the  de- 
■cendants  of  such.  In  Acts  vi.  0,  mention 
is  made  of  a  *  synagogue  of  the  Libertines.' 
That  these  were  of  the  Jewish  religion  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  obvious  and  certain ; 
whether  fhey  were  Hebrews  who  had  gained 
their  liberty,  or  Pagan  slaves  who  had  both 
gained  their  liberty  and  adopted  Judaism, 
cannot  be  determined.  Another  opinion 
makes  these  '  Libertines '  Jewish  natives  of 
Libertnm,  a  city  in  Africa,  in  which,  among 
other  places,  Ptolemy  I.  settled  Hebrews 
whom  he  took  from  Palestine  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiL  I,  1;  Apion,  iL  4).  If  this  is  correct, 
then  it  woiUd  appear  that  the  Libertines, 
Cyreniaos,  and  Alexandrians,  had  a  common 
synagogue  in  Jerusalem. 

'LICKING  THE  DUST,'  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  9 
— an  instance  of  the  servile  and  fawning 
homage  paid  in  the  East  to  conquerors  and 
monarehs — finds  an  illustration  in  these 
words  of  Hugh  Boyd  in  his  account  of  en 
embassy  to  tlie  king  of  Candy,  in  Ceylon : — 
*  The  removal  of  the  curtain  was  the  sign 
for'Dur  salutations  to  be  offered.  The  way 
in  which  my  companions  manifested  their 
reverence  was  the  most  humiliating.  In 
nearly  a  literal  sense  they  licked  the  dust, 
while  they  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  face 
on  the  pavement,  stretching  out  their  arms 
and  legs.  After  this  they  raised  themselves 
on  their  knees,  and  in  tite  most  extravagant 
forms  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  *May  the 
head  of  the  King  of  kings  reach  above  the 
nm !    May  he  live  a  thousand  years !' 

LIFE   (T.  German  Uben^  the  state  of 


conscious  existence  in  contradistinction  to 
death,  comes  immediately  in  itself,  and  in 
all  that  supports,  continues,  and  elevates  it, 
from  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
the  Universal  Creator;  and  as  being  the 
gift  of  his  bounty,  is  the  source  to  roan  of 
all  his  hsppiness  as  well  as  his  accounta- 
bility. Life,  considered  as  the  vigorous  con- 
dition of  all  man's  faculties,  whether  cor- 
poral or  spiritual,  has  been  gradually  im- 
proving and  becoming  a  deeper  and  fullei 
source  of  good,  in  proportion  as  God's  mer- 
ciful designs  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
development  of  man's  higher  nature,  the 
subjugation  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  increase 
of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  on  the 
observance  of  which  our  well-being  is  made 
dependent  With  the  spread  of  civilisation 
a  respect  for  human  life  has  gained  preva- 
lenoe,  which  has  prevented  that  blood-thirsti- 
ness and  waste  of  human  life  which  dis- 
graced and  brutalised  earlier  stages  of  society. 
The  tendency  of  penal  legislation  has  long 
been  of  a  mild  character,  so  as  to  give  reason 
for  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
period  when  the  true  value  of  human  life 
will  be  recognised,  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet  receive  a  satisfactory  fulfilment 
(Is.  xiii.  12): 

*  I  will  make  a  inan  more  precious  than  fine  gold, 
Evea  than  the  gold  of  Ophir.' 

This  desirable  result  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  true  and  lofty  view  of  life  as 
the  condition,  and  in  its  remotest  effects 
the  realisation,  of  tlie  highest  moral,  spiritual, 
and  eternal  hoppiness,  which  Jesus  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  and  which  he  exem- 
plified in  his  career  of  sublime  benevolence 
and  painful  deatli.  Rising  above  the  mere 
animal  life  which  man  shares  with  the  brutes, 
the  Great  Teacher  proclaimed  that  our  true 
life  consists  in  moral  and  spiritual  health 
and  vigour,  which  are  so  paramount  in  im- 
portance as  to  tlirow  our  mere  eartlily  being 
into  the  shade,  and  in  certain  junctures  to 
make  even  death  both  a  duty  and  a  gain 
(Matt  vi.  25,  $eq. ;  x.  89;  xvi.  25.  John  x. 
10.  Philipp.  i.  20—22).  In  this  view,  the 
life  to  come  is  the  continnation  and  perfection 
of  our  present  life.  Hence  Christians  are 
properly  exhorted  to  May  hold  on  eternal 
life'  (1  Tim.  vi.  12;  comp.  19),  and  repre- 
sented by  John  os  never  properly  dying 
(John  vi.  50,  51,  58).  Death  in  this  view 
appears  what  it  really  is,  namely,  change, 
transition,  passing  from  one  state  and  mode 
of  existence  into  another  (1  Cor.  xv.  51). 
As  the  life  to  come,  understood  in  this  high 
sense,  is  the  completion  and  consummation 
of  our  earthly  existence,  so  is  eternal  life 
emphatically  declared  to  be  *  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'  (Bom.  vi. 
28),  who,  as  God's  instrument  iu  the  re- 
demption of  the  world,  is  '  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (John  vi.  88;  xi.  35);  *the 
author  of  life*  (Acts  iii.  15;  comp.  Heb.  t 
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J) ;  xil  d) ;  the  benettts  of  whoM  work  tre 
cigoyed  in  'life  eternal'  by  «  viUl  Mid 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
.Son  (John  zvii.  2,  3). 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10—12,  seeme 
10  mean,  that  Pan],  in  bearing  soiferings 
leading  to  death,  in  a  spirit  of  fortitude,  gare 
a  clear  proof  that  Jesus,  as  alive,  ministered 
to  him  strength  and  grace. 

*  The  words  of  this  life,'  in  Acts  iii.  20, 
is  the  doctrine  announced  respecting  God's 
meroy  unto  eternal  salvation  (John  vi.  68). 

*  Life  for  life '  was  a  part  of  that  law  of 
retribution,  tsx  talionis,  which  Moses  allowed 
and  Jesus  abrogated  (Matt  ▼.  88,  ssy.). 
Its  general  principle,  '  like  for  like,'  is  ex« 
cmplified  in  these  passages  (Exod.  xxl.  28, 
%eq.  her,  uiv.  1 0,  t€q,  Deut.  xiz.  21 ),  which 
in  praokiee  may  have  been  somewhat  miti- 
gated. 

The  life  of  man  was  conceired  of  as  im- 
mediately derived  from  tlie  breath,  which 
itself  was  imparted  by  the  direct  act  of  the 
Creator  (Gen.  ii.  7);  whence  life  was  spoken 
of  as  in  the  nostrils  (vii.  22).  It  was  also 
held  to  be  specially  connected  with  the  blood 
(ix.  4),  and  aocordingly  blood  had  a  sacred 
and  atoning  character  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  and 
the  term  became  synonymous  with  'life' 
(Deut.  xTii.  8),  and  blood  was  forbidden  to 
be  eaten  (Lev.  vii.  26),  a  prohibition  which 
would  cheek  men  in  devouring  animal* 
immediately  after  being  slain  and  while  yet 
warm,  and  so  offer  an  obstacle  to  their  being 
bmtalised.    Comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  82.  Genesis 

XTUl.  8. 

LIFE,  THE  TBEE  OF,  was,  with  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  made  to 
grow  in  the  midst  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  0), 
whieh  had  the  power  of  causing  those  v^bo 
ate  thereof  to  live  for  ever  (iii.  22),  to  pre- 
vent which,  in  his  case,  Adam,  after  he  had 
transgressed,  wss  expelled  firom  Paradise 
(28).  The  jealousy  bere  implied  on  the 
part  of  the  Creator,  as  if  he  wonld  prevent 
bis  creatures  from  knowing  good  and  evil 
and  becoming  immortal,  is  conceived  in  a 
spirit  which  is  not  accordant  with  his  spon- 
taueons  goodness  and  nbonnding  grace  as 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  repeatedly 
exemplified  in  the  natural  world;  though 
such  a  view  of  the  feeling  of  the  gods,  who 
often  appear  as  subverting  schemes  of  human 
advancement,  and  converting  prosperity  and 
joy  into  sorrow,  is  in  no  few  instances  found 
in  heathen  writers.  Accordingly,  we  find 
a  'tree  of  life'  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Persians.  Its  name  is  Horn.  Whoever 
drinks  of  the  sap  of  this  tree  becomes  im- 
mortal  (Zendavesta,  Sii.  100). 

LIGHT  (T.)  in  the  East  has  a  brilliancy 
and  a  depth,  and  is  attended  by  an  intensity 
of  heat  and  •  luxortance  of  vegetation,  which 
in  these  elimet  ean  only  In  a  faint  degree 
b«  Mooeired.  Henoe  the  force  of  the  distich 
(Bod.  xL  7), 


'Truly  the  light  la  svreel^ 
And  pleasant  It  is  to  behold  the  sua.' 

'The   heavens,'  says  Russiger    (itt.  6)| 
speaking,  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  of  Ml 
early  hour  on  a  spring  morning, '  were  so 
clear  and  transparent,  that  it  seemed  to  the 
inner  eye  as  if  it  eould  look  through  and 
behold  that  glory  which  in  times  of  yore 
deseended  to  man  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethle> 
heuL*    Accordingly,  light  furnishes  to  the 
Biblical  writers  a  source  of  imagery,  to  ap- 
preciate which  we  roust  strain  the  imagina- 
tion, or,  what  is  better,  familiarise  onr  minds 
with  oriental  scenes.    With  peculiar  effeotf 
however,  vras  light  used  to  describe  glad 
emotions — the  sunny  peaoe  of  the  righteous 
mind,  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  illuminating 
power  of  divine  truth  (Ps.  xcvii.  11 ;  xxvii.  1 ; 
exix.  100.   Prov.  iv.  18)  ;  and  its  absence,  or 
darkness,  with  corresponding  emphasis,  set 
forth  the  punishment  and  vrretohedness  of 
the  guilty  (Is.  xiil.  10.  Jer.  iv.  23);  meta- 
phors whieh  have  their  force  enhanoed,  de- 
noting sudden  calamity  and  the  dovmfal  of 
established  religions  and  civil  powers,  when 
even  the  '  light-bearers '  are  represented  as 
falling  from  heaven  (Joel  iii.  10 ;  eomp.  IL 
10, 31.  Acts  ii.  20).     Sublime  is  the  figure 
by  which  the  Almighty  is  spoken  of  as 
clothing  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment 
(Ps.  civ.  2) ;  and  with  peculiar  emphasis  is 
his  omniscience  described  as  being  that  to 
which  light  can  add,  and  from  which  dark- 
ness can  take,  nothing  (Ps.  cxxxtx.  12). 
God   not  only  dwells   in    unapproachable 
light  ( 1  Tim.  vi.  16),  but  is  also  '  the  Father 
of  lights '  (James  I.  17),  and  light  itself  (1 
John  i.  0),  in  agreement  with  which  his 
son  and  image,  Jesus,  described  himself  as 
'the  light  of  the  world'   (John  viii   12; 
eomp.  John  i.  4),  and  his  gospel  is  '  mar- 
▼eUous  light'  (I  Pet  ii.  0). 

The  sight  of  the  sun  when  it  shone  tlius 
gloriously,  and  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness, could  not  fail  to  attract  and  enchant 
the  human  heart  The  fascination  with  un- 
informed men  engendered  idolatry — on  *  ini- 
quity' (Job  xxxi.  26 — 28)  from  which  the 
Israelites  were  in  the  main  preserved  by  the 
strong  monotheistic  tendencies  of  their  reli- 
gious polity,  and  the  blessing  and  favour  of 
Almighty  God. 

As  the  rain  made  for  itself  a  way  through 
the  clouds  (Job  xzxviii.  23),  so  did  light 
(24),  which  in  Gen.  i.  8 — 0  is  represented 
as  independent  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
were  created  not  before  the  fourth  day  (14 — 
10).  The  darkening  of  the  skies  was  thought 
to  be  occasioned  by  leviathan,  or  a  huge  ser- 
pent, that  stretched  himself  over  its  disk,  and 
whose  operation  was  called  into  activity  by 
day-conjurors,  as  implied  in  Job  iii.  8,  a 
passage  which  receives  illustration  ttom  tfie 
Indian  fable  of  Bahu,  according  to  wbich  the 
darkening  of  the  snn  and  moon  eomes  from  a 
drnifon  whirh  has  spread  himFolf  ov<«r  iVft!, 
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•od  whieh  magioians  can  call  forth  or  drive 
away  (F.  Bohlen,  altes  Itulien,  ii.  290 ;  comp. 
Job  zxvi.  13). 

In  Philipp.  iL  15,  Christiana  are  ex- 
horted to  '  shine  as  lights  in  the  world' — the 
reference  apparently  being  to  watch-towers  or 
lightfaooses.  Of  thest  tibe  most  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  world  was  that  which  was 
bnilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  on  the  island 
of  Pharos,  jast  off  Alexandria,  in  Egypt 
On  the  top  of  a  tower  a  light  was  kept  burn- 
ing the  night  through,  as  a  guide  to  sea- 
farers and  a  means  by  which  they  might 
a?oid  shipwreck.  8ome  of  these  beaoons 
were  of  the  human  shape ;  the  Colossus  at 
Bhodes  held  in  one  hand  an  immense  torch. 
In  trarelling  on  land,  which  in  the  £aat 
ukes  place  to  a  great  extent  by  night,  torches 
are  earried  ahead  of  the  caravan  (oomp. 
Matt  T.  14.  John  t.  80.   2  Pet  i.  19). 

The  'light  shining  in  a  dark  place,'  in 
3  Pet  L  19,  may  refer  to  the  small  light  af- 
forded by  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  by 
which  only  (he  darkness  of  the  holy  of  holies 
was  abated.  Other  terms  employed  find 
ffaeir  correspondence  in  fkct ;  for  every 
moning,  as  soon  as  the  priest,  from  an 
elevated  part  of  the  temple,  saw  and  an- 
nounced die  dawn,  another  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary and  extinguished  four  out  of  the  seven 
lamps,  leaving  only  three  to  bum  during  the 
day  (Joseph.  Antiq.  viL  8,  8).  Other  tem- 
ples and  sacred  plaoes  were  dark  inside, 
being  originally  not  places  for  worship,  but 
abodes  of  the  Beity ;  in  which  light  was  not 
needed,  and  darkness  was  congenial. 

John  the  Baptist  is  deseribed  as  a  burning 
and  shinhig  li^t  (John  v.  80).  This  is  in 
agreement  with  a  usage  of  the  Jews,  who 
called  a  wise  msn  a  light  Hence,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  Shua  (light),  Judah's  father- 
in-law«  received  his  name  (Gen.  xxzviii.  3). 
A  learned  rabbi  was  termed  a  '  light  of  the 
law*  (oomp.  2  Sam.  zxi.  17.  1  Kings  xi.  86 1 
zv.  4). 

The  fata  nutrgana,  to  whieh  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  in  these  words  of  Isaiah 
(xxxv.  7), 


'  And  file  flowing  uad  tlisn  become  a  pool* 
And  the  thinty  land  springs  of  water,' 

is  an  optical  deception  caused  by  the  rare- 
iaetion  of  the  heated  atmosphere,  whieh 
mocks  die  traveller,  on  wide  sandy  plains, 
with  the  prospect  of  water.  We  quote  the 
following  description  of  the  latrage  from 
Eatkm  (271)  :-^  About  this  part  of  my 
journey,  I  saw  the  likeness  of  a  freshwater 
lake.  I  saw,  as  it  seemed,  a  broad  sheet  of 
ealm  water,  that  stretched  far  and  fair  to- 
wacda  the  sonlh^stretching  deep  into  wind- 
ing ereeks,  and  hemmed  in  by  Jutting  pro- 
montories, and  shelving  smooth  off  towards 
the  ahaUow  side ;  on  its  bosom  the  reflected 
ibe  of  the  sun  lay  playing,  and  seeming  to 
foat  upon  waters  deep  and  still.    Though 


I  knew  of  the  cheat,  it  was  not  till  the  spongy 
foot  of  my  camel  had  almost  trodden  in  the 
seeming  waters  that  I  could  undeceive  my 
eyes,  for  the  shore-line  was  quite  true  and 
natural.  I  soon  saw  the  cause  of  the  phan- 
tasm. A  sheet  of  water,  heavily  impregnated 
with  salts,  had  filled  this  great  hollow ;  and 
when  dried  up  by  evaporation,  had  left  a 
white  saline  deposit,  that  exactly  marked  the 
space  which  the  waters  had  eovered,  and 
thus  sketched  a  true  shore-line.  The  minute 
crystals  of  the  salt  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and 
so  looked  like  the  face  of  a  lake  that  is  oalir. 
and  smooth.' 

LION-ALOES,  standing  in  Numb.  xxiv. 
6  for  the  same  Hebrew  term  as  in  Ps.  xlv. 
8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  Cant  iv.  14,  is  rendered 
'  aloes,'  represents  a  comprehensive  genus  of 
succulent  planto,  which  greatly  differ  in  form, 
colour,  and  size.  The  plant  intended  iu 
Scripture  appears,  from  the  passages  above 
referred  to,  to  have  been  of  great  benuty; 
also  to  have  yielded  a  strong  fragrance.  6u 
the  latter  account  it  was  highly  valoed  by 
the  ancients.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  common  aloe,  which,  though  the 
best  qualities  yield  some  agreeable  odour, 
has  an  ofiensive  smell  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  odoriferous  aloe,  named  in  Hebrew  aha- 
lath  (whence  the  English  name  aloe),  was 
used  for  a  perfume  of  the  person,  as  well  as 
for  embalming  the  dead  (Ps.  xlv.  8.  Prov. 
Tij.  17.  Cant  iv.  14.  John  xix.  39).  Then* 
are  two,  if  not  more,  trees  which  yield  this 
fragrant  wood :  I.  Aiiuilaria  Agalloeka,  a  nn- 
tive  of  the  mountainous  tracts  east  and  south 
east  from  Silket,  inHindostan ;  II.  Aqttiiarh 
Malaccentit,  a  native  of  Malacca.  The  wood 
appears  to  have  been  first  known  in  eom- 
merce  under  the  name  agila,  which  is  ano- 
ther form  of  ita  Hebrew  appellation.  It  was 
obtained  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  or  die  pe- 
ninsula of  India,  by  Phoenician  traders,  who 
brought  the  spices  and  precious  stones  of 
the  furtlier  east  towsrds  the  western  parts  of 
die  world.  Both  the  name  alot  and  the  plain 
are  of  Indian  origin. 

In  John's  Oospel  (xix.  89),  Nicodemns  is 
said  to  have  brought  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  myzrh  and  aloes  to  embalm  the 
body  of  our  Lord.  Objection  has  been  taken 
to  this  statement  as  extravagant ;  but  profu- 
sion of  odoriferous  substances  and  of  such 
as  resist  the  process  of  corruption,  was  a 
sign  of  munificence  and  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection.  Nicodemns  was  a  man  of 
wealth. 

The  plants  more  strictly  called  aloe  are 
very  simOar  to  the  agave  (called  by  the  gar- 
deners American  aloe),  being  of  a  succulent 
nature,  and  having  spiny  leaves.  They  are 
most  eommonly  herbaceous,  but  are  in  aome 
cases  shrubs  and  even  trees.  Like  the  agave, 
they  are  used,  in  those  oonntries  where,  they 
abound,  as  hedges  for  enclosures.  The 
drug  called  a]o«^«  is  the  thickened  jnice  of 
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ihe  aloe,  and  is  procured  by  cutting  the  leayee 
iu  piecea,  and  pressing  and  boiling  them. 

The  Mahometans,  especially  those  who 
reside  in  Bgypt,  regard  the  aloe  as  a  reli- 
i^iona  symbol.  He  who  has  perfonned  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  so  has  become  a 
saint,  hangs  the  aloe  over  his  doorway  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  dignity  and  as  a  protection  against 
evil.  Among  the  trees  and  flowers  planted 
by  Mussulmans  on  tombs  is  a  low,  shrubby 
species  of  aloe,  whose  Arabic  name  signifies 
patience,  in  allusion  to  the  inienral  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  plant  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  being  an  evergreen 
and  requiring  very  little  water. 

The  diflerent  kinds  of  agave  and  aloe, 
destined  as  they  are  to  inhabit  countries 
where  the  sun  has  great  power  and  the  soil 
much  aridity,  and  where  the  roiuy  seasons 
have  long  intermissions,  are  admirably  pro- 
vided, by  their  succulent  leaves  and  stems, 
for  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist 

LILY  (L.  lilium,  <a  lily*)  stands  in  the 
New  Testament  for  some  kind  of  liliaceous 
plant  growing  wild  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  whose  appearance 
was  striking  and  splendid.  These  things 
may  be  inferred  from  Matt  vi.  28;  comp. 
Luke  xii.  27.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  exact  flower  that  our  Saviour 
contemplated,  we  liud  difllcnlty  and  great 
divergence  of  opinions,  the  rather  since 
several  species  of  lily  are  indigenous  in  Pa- 
lestine. Some  understand  the  tulip,  which, 
oqnally  with  lilies,  abound  even  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  January.  Pococke  shows  him- 
hi'lf  inclined  to  this  opinion  in  these  words: 
— *  1  SAW  (March)  many  tulips  growing 
wild  in  the  fields,  and  any  one  who  consi- 
ders how  beautiful  these  flowers  are  to  the 
eye,  would  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  these 
are  tlie  lilies  to  which  Solomon  in  nil  his 
i;I'>ry  was  not  to  be  compared.'  The  ma- 
j'vrity  of  suffrages  is  in  favour  of  the 
white  lily,  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
it  is  A  native  of  the  lioly  Land.  Smith 
^;ive  preference  to  the  AmaruliUluteaf  *  whose 
golden,  lilioceons  flowers  in  autumn  aflbrd 
one  of  the  most  brillinut  and  gorgeous 
oljects  in  nature;  the  fields  of  the  Levant 
nie  overrun  wiih  tht'm.'  Dr.  Bowriu^  speaks 
ftf  it  under  the  name  of  the  Syricii  lily,  add- 
ing thiit  its  colour  is  a  brilliant  red  ;  its  size 
About  half  that  uf  tlie  couiuiou  tiger  lily. 
He  saw  it  in  April  and  Blay  growing  in  great 
abundance  in  Galilee,  where  it  and  the  rho- 
dodendron most  strongly  excited  his  atten- 
tion. This  flower,  according  to  Lindley,  is 
the  Chalcedonian  lily,  which,  with  its  scarlet, 
turban-like  flowers,  is  a  stately  object 

LIME,  in  Hebrew  f«ei/, — this  prodnct  of 
oxygen  and  calcium  could  easily  be  obtained 
from  the  limestone  which  forms  most  of  the 
surface  of  Palestine, — ^was  obtained  among 
the  Israelites,  as  now,  by  burning  (Is.  xxxiii. 
Id),  and  employed  for  purpo:»es  similar  to 


those  for  which  it  is  used  at  present  (Dent 
xxvii.  2,  4).  Amos  ii.  1,  oflfers  aomething 
like  an  anticipation  of  scientific  truth,  for 
bones  are  a  phosplkate  of  lime.  The  words 
are,  'because  he  bnnied  the  bones  of  the 
king  of  Edom  into  lime ;'  for  which  Hender- 
son translates,  '  because  they  calcined  the 
bones  of  tlie  king  of  Edotn '  ^comp.  2  Kings 
iii.  27),  explaining  the  act  as  having  con- 
sisted in  a  wanton  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  tomb  by  the  disinterment  and  burning 
of  the  rcyal  remains.    Comp.  L  96. 

LINEN  (O.  linon,  'flax').  See  CLOTHBa 
and  Silk. 

LINTEL  (F.  UntMM,  medieval  Latin,  Un- 
UUut  (limenf),  *  the  upper  threshold'),  a 
piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  which  goes 
across  the  opening  of  a  doorway  or  window, 
joining  toge&er  the  two  erect  posts,  and  sup- 
porting the  masonry  above  (1  Kings  vi.  81). 
The  Hebrew  original,  ahyil,  signifies  a  ram 
(Gen.  XV.  9).  'Lintel,'  in  Amos  ix.  1,  and 
'  upper  lintels,'  in  Zeph.  ii.  14,  should  be 
rendered  'capitals.'    See  Chapiteb. 

The  exact  arehitectural  member  denoted 
by  ahffil  (used  sometimes  in  the  plural,  n^ 
in  Esek.  xL  14),  in  our  version  translated 
also  'post,'  or,  in  the  plural,  'posts'  (x1. 
14),  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  'lintel,* 
'  threshold,'  and  '  oolumos,'  have  each  had 
its  advocates.  It  was  a  part  that  was  dis- 
tinguished for  strength,  as  we  may  infer 
from  its  being  termed  a  ram.  It  may  sieo 
have  been  vrronght  into  some  resemblance 
to  a  ram's  bead  or  horns. 

LINUS  (O.),  a  Christian  acquainted  with 
Paul  and  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Eccle- 
siastical writers  make  him  first  Bishop 
(Roman  Catholic  authorities,  first  Pope)  of 
Bome,  difiering  only  in  this,  that  some  place 
him  in  the  office  while  Peter  was  yet  alive, 
and  others  after  his  death. 

LIONS  (G.)  were  numerous  in  ancient 
Palestine,  as  maybe  safely  inferred  from  there 
being  in  tlie  Hebrew  six  separate  terms  deno- 
ting the  animal  under  various  modifications 
(comp.  Judg.  xiv.  8.  1  Kings  xiii.  24;  xx. 
30).  They  had  their  lairs  in  forests  (Jer.  r. 
0),  on  mountains  (Cant  iv.  8),  audi  in  the 
thick  brushwood  of  the  Ghor  (xlix.  19.  Zech. 
xi.  8),  but  have  now  disappeared  from  the 
country.  From  Prov.  xxii.  18,  we  cannot 
infer  that  lions  in  Jndea  frequented  the 
ordinary  haunts  of  men,  for  the  words  are 
the  extravagant  excuse  of  the  sluggard  (xxvi. 
13).  Great  as  was  his  strength  and  fierce- 
ness, yet  shepherds  in  defence  of  their  flocks 
assailed  and  overcame  the  lion  (Amos  iii. 
12.  Judg.  xiv.  9.  1  Sam.  xvii.  84),  some- 
times by  the  aid  of  pitfalls  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20).  Oriental  rulers  were  accustomed  to 
keep  mensgeries  of  lions  in  cavea  oonatmeted 
for  the  purpose,  into  which  erimlnals  wa« 
thrown.    Comp.  Dan.  vi.  16,  aq, 

A  lion  was  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (r.eii.  xiix.  Ill;  comp.  Her.  t.  5). 
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TiTZAK!)  (L.  iaetrtm),  a  general  name  for  and  as  such  snrrendered  to  Vespasian.  It  was 
•U  oold-Uoodad  animals  which,  in  the  Ibnn  celebrated  by  the  rabbins  as  a  seat  of  Jewish 
of  a  aarpent,  hafe  ftmr  feet»  ia  the  rendering  learning.  Under  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
of  a  word  in  Ler.  zi  80,  Utmhah,  which  general  change  of  names  topk  plaee,  when 
WeUhdovod  translatea  bj  ehameleon  (see  Lod,  or  Lydda,  became  Bio^polis,  by  which 
tha  artide),  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  name  it  is  mentioned  on  coins  atrttok  under 
takes  to  be  the  geoko.  Species  of  lisards  are  Septimias  SeTcms  and  Caracalla.  It  waa 
more  niuiafoas  in  the  East  than  with  us;  early  a  bishopric  of  the  First  Palestine. 
and  thongh  our  translators  hafe  rendered  Lydda  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
by  llsard  only  the  word  abore  given,  other  legendary  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
MLthorities  have  given  several  Hebrew  words  England,  not  less  renowned  in  the  East  than, 
as  aignifying  lisarda  of  some  kind.  Mo-  at  a  later  period,  in  the  West  Here  waa 
dem  AridNi  naa  many  sorts  of  lizards  aa  erected  in  his  honour  a  church,  which  is 
food,  bat  in  the  Bfoaaie  law  they  are  pro-  said  to  have  been  either  built  or  reconstructed 
novneed  unclean  (Lev.  zi.  29,  30).  Of  the  by  Richard  of  England,  the  renowned  cm- 
animaJa  mentioned  in  these  verses,  fbe  fol-  sader.  Noble  ruins  of  this  edifice  still  re- 
lowing  are  aeeonntsd  species  of  the  llsard  main,  which  Robinson  saw  '  in  the  bright 
tribe,namely,  that  represented  in  our  version  yet  mellow  light  of  the  ftdl  moon; — the 
by 'tortoise,  a  kind  now  known  to  the  Arabs  lofty  remaining  arch  towered  in  imposing 
of  an  arm'a  length,  found  in  the  desert,  and  mijesty,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  though 
not  poiaonons ;  that  represented  by  *  ferret,'  moumf^,  was  indescribably  impressive.  It 
tlM  noisy  and  venomous  abu-burt  of  the  transported  me  back  to  the  similar  but  far 
Arabs ;  that  represented  by  *  bhameleon,'  it  more  perfect  moonlight  grsndeur  of  the 
may  be  the  Uuirta  ifUio,  of  an  olive  brown  CoHssflsum'  (ilL  49).  See  Ltdda. 
colour,  with  black  and  white  spots,  and  a  LOIS,  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  whose 
tail  a  span  long,  while  even  the  body  does  faith,  transmitted  through  his  mother,  tliat 
not  leaoh  that  aise ;  that  represented  by  the  disciple  inherited,  and  for  which  he  is  ad- 
word  '  lizard,'  which  Winer  describes  as  a  dressed  in  tenns  of  praise  by  his  spiritual 
small  delicate  animal,  a  span  long,  found  in  father,  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  The 
Egypt  near  houses ;  ihl  represented  by  the  inestimable  advantage  of  pious  parents  is 
*sn^'  probably  the  sand-liaard;  and  diat  here  well  ezemplifled.  The  faith  of  Timothy, 
represented  by  'the  mole,'  which  Winer  which  was  so  unfeigned,  deep,  and  ope- 
tldnks  is  probably  the  Ueetia  gtdta,  but  rafeive,  as  to  call  forth  the  aposde's  eulogy, 
Boehart  takes  to  be  the  chameleon.  owed  mueh  of  its  excellenee  to  Lois  and 

LO-AMMI  (H.  not  mjf  peopb),  the  name  Eunios.  Faith,  indeed,  cannot,  like  goods 
of  Hosea's  seeond  son  by  Qomer,  given  as  an  and  chattels,  be  handed  from  mother  to 
indication  that  Ood  had  cast  off  the  idolatrous  ohild.  It  is  beforo  all  things  personal  in 
laraelitea.  Ar,  daughter  of  the  same  mother  ita  origin,  growth,  and  effects.  Yet  may  then 
and  father  received  the  name  of  LQ-ruhamak  be  in  a  family  a  perpetuation  of  sanctify, 
('not  having  obtained  mercy'),  'for  I  will  which,  originating  in  the  eoul  of  a  grand- 
no  monhavemercy  upon  the  house  of  Israel'  mother,  passes  through  the  loving  heart  of 
(Hos.l6,9).  A  son,  the  first  offspring  of  the  a  mother,  and  so  unconsciously  forms  and 
marriage,  took  the  name  of  Jeareel  ('  seed  of  blesses  the  mind  of  a  child,  acting  on  it  like 
Ood ').  The  whole  transaction  deserves  to  be  the  air,  the  light,  and  the  sun,  so  as  to  fbster, 
studied  as  illustrative  of  the  prophetic  manner  develop,  strengthen,  and  make  fruitfhl  all 
of  warning  and  teaching  by  acts  and  signs,  the  better  capabilities  of  his  soul.  Happy 
Comp.  Ia.  vii.  14 ;  viii.  I.  the  lot  of  him  whose  inheritance  is  found  in 

UQD  (H.),  called  also  Lydda,  Diospolis,  ancestral  piety  and  an  honourable  name ! 

and  in  modem  timea  Lndd,  a  considerable  Mark  also  how  Christianity  recognises  the 

eitj.    Lod,  with  the  towns  thereof,  built  by  worth  of  female  influence  in  education,  and 

the  sons  of  Elpaal,  lay  in  the  territory  of  associates  itself  with  what  is  purest  and 

Dan,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  from  loftiest  in  ^  character  and   position  of 

the  road  which  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa.  woman ! 

It  once  belonged  to  Samaria,  but  was  united        LOOKING-GLASS.    See  Glass. 
to  Judah  by  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii.  12.        LORD  (T.),  which  in  the  Engliah  seems 
Esra  ii.  33.  Neh.  zi.  8d.  1  Maoc.  z.  80;  zL     to  have  borne  an  import  similar  to  that  of 

84).   lu  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves  by  proprietor,  and  which  now  denotes  a  nobls- 

Gassius  sfter  the  death  of  Julius  C»sar,  but  man  or  master,  stands  (with  other  words) 
were  restored  to  their  homes  by  a  decree  of  for  two  Hebrew  terms,  Jcfcovafc  and  ilddaat,  the 
Antony.  Here  Peter  restored  to  soundness  first  being  the  incommunicable  aj^llation  of 
JEneas,  who  had  through  palsy  kept  his  bed  the  Creator,  the  aecond  being  applied  to  God, 
ei^t  yean  (Acts  iz.  32,  $eq,).  The  plaee  but  more  frequently  to  human  beings  in  virtoe 
waa  laid  in  ashes  by  Cestius  Gsllus,  the  of  some  ofllee  or  dignity  held  by  them.  In 
Bomsn  proconsul  under  Nero.  It  soon  re-  J!!)eut  z.  17,  we  thus  read : '  The  Lord  ( Jeho- 
vived,  for  not  long  alter  it  was  at  the  head  vah)  your  God  is  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of 
of  one  of  the  toparehies  of  the  later  Judea,  lords,  a  sreat  God,'— where  (and  genernlty  i 
Vol.  U.  O 
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King  Jmdsi'i  Mmlaton  hn*  prinled  (be  (ipplisd   to  Jaim)  in  Tii.  31. 

wordwhichnpraHou 'JshoTih'with  acftpi-  nlhcr  iniMDCM  of  >  limilir  kind  pnamt 

Ul.  Lord,  and  that  which  rapieHnto  baman  IhemielTci ;  in  delcnnining  du  ciaet  im- 

b«ingi.  with  ■  imdl  letler,  thai, '  lorda.'     In  port  o[  CMh  of  irhjch  ngud  mnit  b«  had  la 

the  spithet  '  Locd  at  lords,'  Ihs  unit  word  niigi  and  ths  conleiL    In  proceaa  of  tima 

ia  ■pplied  to  Qod  and  to  man;  bnl  in  ordm  Iha  epithet '  the  Lord'  eame  to  be  deaeiipliva 

10  mark  that  the  fint  refen  to  the  Almi^tj,  of  JeiDi  (John  ix.  g,  iB,SO.    Acta  ix.  II); 

il  alio  appean  with  a  oapital.    TbcK  SteU  henoa  uoaa  Ihii  eomponnd, '  Iha  Lord  Jaraa' 

not  being  conunonl^  knovn,  the  racMiitig  of  (xT.  II,  in  TiKhendorf),  a&d' Iha  Lord  Jeana 

Scriplore  ia  often  miupprehended.     B;  the  Cluiat' (Bom.  n.  6).    To  ba  *  in  the  Lord,' 

mods  of  Iranalaling  poisoed  in  the  Engliah  ia  to  beChriatiaiii  (Bom.irl.  ll};tfaiMe'wha 

Bible,  the  foioe  of  pasaagei  ia  often  iniper-  dia  in  Iha  Lord'  are  piobablj  martjn  (B«*. 

feotlj  brought  oaL    The  pauage  jntl  cited  iiT.13).  'StandfaatinlheLoid,' aMana,'ba 

•bo^d  be  rendered    Ihna — '  JahOTah   tout  Ann  in  foOT  Ctuiatiin  piofeatloii'  (FtiiUpp. 

Ood  ii  the  God  of  goda  and  the  Lord  of  fr.  1).  To  be  ■  minied  in  tha  Lord,'  it  M  be 

lorda.'     The  following  are  inilancea  in  nhieh  manied  to  a  Chrialian  (1  Cot.  Tii.  30). 

Adonaiii  applied  lo  homan  or  created  being*,  LORDSHIP,  dominion,  either  wiprema  or 

and  ia  eqniTalenl  to  our  'Uaater,'  'Hialar,'  aabordinate.    Tbe   paaaage  in  Luke  nil. 

'Sir'ot 'Sice' (Qen.xriiL  12;  lix.  3;  uiT.  39,  maj  trtn  to   the  lauer.    Tha  epilbet 

10,  13, 13  ;  mil  LB.   1  Sam.  xxii.  IT,  IB.  '  benefaolon '  there  aaetibed  bj  am  Lord  to 

3  Sam.  xi.  II 1  xir.  9).  Qeutile  mlera.  ia  a  title  of  honour  given  to 

In  llie  Qreck  of  (be  New  Teatamant  than  prinea*  and  olhera  bj  atatea  which  ituj  nilad 

ia   onlj  one   word  lo  reprcaent  these  two.  or  had  Bened.     On  an  Inieription  trand  U 

Thia  word  ia   Kuriat,  which  ii    rendered  Pergamos,  tbe  conanl  JiUiu  Qnadnlna  la 

'muter'  in  Matt  t],  M;  'lir'  in  ni.  30;  deaignatad   ■  Iba   beneCaDlor   (naigatn)    of 

lord'    (applied    to   a  man)  in   iriti.    39;  the  Pergantenoi.' 

Lord'  (applied  lo  Ood)  in  i.  30;  '  Lord'  On  ^  eoina  of  Syrian  monareha  whlah 


ware  citenlating  in  Jade*  in ooi Lord^ dar.  (IeT.iiii.30.  Pa-xri.fi.   Pror.L  U).  Comp. 

the  tille  was  found,  and  from  them  he  maj  Ealber  iii.  T;  ii.  34. 

hare  taken  the  term.    Tha  tetradracbm  here  LOVE  (T).    Sea  Csiaitr. 

engraTad  ii  of  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochaa  LCCIFEB  (L.  fur,  ■  light,'  and  /en,  •  I 

EungMti.     Theobferae  beara  the  rojalpor-  bear')    atands  in  I*.  iIt.  12  fur  a  Uabnw 

trait ;  the  nTeiaa,  Pallaa  holding  a  figare  of  word  which,  from   a  root  aigntlying  '  to  be 

Viclorji  legend  (monef)  o/  king  Antiatiui  bright,'  denotes  tha  morning  star,  and,  Bgtt- 

Eutrgttt ;  and  the  dale,   ITS    jtar  of  the  rMiielr,  the  king   of  Babjlon.     Tertnlliao 

era  of  tha  Seleaoida,  that  ii  137  A.  C.  and  otfien  bare  here  fonnd  aTidenee  of  the 

Our  Lord'a  abj*ct  in  tha  paaaage  waa  to  fall  of  tbe  angele.     Comp.  Luke  i.  18. 

diacourage  nol  onlj  tha  aaanmptian  of  do-  LDCIUS  of  Cfrene,  ateaeherinthecharoh 

minion   among  hia  disciples,  bat  also  ths  at  Antioch  (Acta  liii.  1),  who  alterwsnls 

mterchange  of  flattering  titles.  became  a  companion  inlabotir  of  ±e*poMIe 

LOT  (T.,  Qeiman  lo»)  repreeenta  a  He-  PanI   (Bom.   ni.  21).     He  ia  aaid  to  haie 

braw  word  aignifying  a  amall  atone  emplojed  been  ordained  bj  Paul  bishop  of  Cenehiea^ 

in  eaating  lota  or  deoiding  things  b;  call-  Other  aathoritieB  make  him  biahop  of  his 

ing   atonea   or  pieoei    of  wood   inio  some  natJTe  conntry  and  of  Laodioea. 

receptacle,  aa  the  bosom  fonnedb;  throwing  LUCBE    (L.  Ivcrvm,  'gain'),  connected 

one  end  (^  the  large  cloak  OTer  the  left  urn,  with    iticratiTe.    signiBea    'gain,'  atid  is  so 

the  delerminaiion  being  held  to  depend  on  nsed   in  Pbilipp.    i.  31 ;  iii.  7.     Ths  eha- 

tha  will  of  Jehoiah  (Ptot.  iri.  88 ;  comp.  rafter  of  what  ia  acquired  drpenda  on  its 

Lar.  ni,  H).     From  ■igoifjing  the  means  of  qualities,  aa  well  aa  Ihe  motiras  and  pnr- 

decidiog  or  apportioning,  lot  eame  lo  denote  poses  of  him  who  makaa  ibe  aoqoiaitioii. 

Aa  thint  ■■a<gwd,iliapanion,lbe condition  Gain  Ibarrfora  majbagoodoibad.  'Lucre. 
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fai  Hi  fullMt  itae  in  oar  Itagfoage,  did  not  name,  and  of  the  Acts  of  tbe  AposUef«,  and 

«r  neettsitj  iSTolTe  any  thing  Uamewurthy,  he  is  believed  to  have  accompanied  Paul  in 

Imt  it  soon  came  to  be  employed  with  this  his  missionaiy  travels,  because  the  writer  of 

implication ;  thas  Wielif,  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes  speaks  of  himself 

'Joiei^iBCkist,aiideacheweghenaB<i^o«iM  as  being  with  Paul  on  certain  other  ooca- 

with  fMfv.'  stons  (Acts  x.  16,  ieq. ;  xx.  0,  sgq,),  and  on 

In  Titns  i.  11,  'fikhy  lacre,'  the  inonl-  his  last  visit  to  Jemsalem  (xxi.  1,  geq.)  and 

patory  epithet  is  due  to  one  in  the  original  his  voyage  to  Rome  (xxriLxxviii.).    Before, 

which  means  base.    The  passage,  1  Tim.  however,  we  can  use  these  passages  in  a 

iii  3,  declaring  that  a  bishop  i^ould  '  not  sketch  of  Luke's  life,  it  must  be  proved  that 

be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,'  would  be  more  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (see 

correctly  rendered*  *free  from  the  love  of  the  article).    Holding  that  this  liUke  was 

money.'    In  HeK  xiiL  6,  the  same  com-  the  author  of  the  Gospel  called  by  his  nsme, 

pound  Greek  word  is  Sngliahed  by  '  without  Eusebius  and  others  make  the  author  a  na- 

eovetonaness.'    It  is  'the  lore  of  money '  tive  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  though  this  opi- 

( in  the  Greek,  one  word,pfctlaff;^na,  *  love>of-  nion   may  have   arisen  from  oonfoundhig 

money'),  not  money  itself  that  Paul  de-  Luke  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  mentioned  in 


and  correctly,  as  'the  foot  of  all  Acts  xiii.  1.    From  Col.  iv.  14,  comp.  11, 

rviL'    The  aiyectiTe  form  of  the  same  word,  Winer  thinks  it  likely  Luke  was  not  of 

found  in  Luke  xvi.  14,  2  Tim.  liL  3,  is  Hebrew  origin — a  conclusion  for  which  he 

rendered   '  covetous.'     From  the   passages  finds  support  in  the  purer  Greek  in  which 

cited  it  appears  that  the  'lOTe-of-money'  his  writings  are  penned,  and  the  more  general 

was  a  source  of  corruption  even  in  the  in-  ideas  with  which  they  are  pervaded ;  though 

fancy  of  the  Christian  church  that  critic  is  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient 

LUD  (H.),  a  descendsat  of  Shem  (Gen.  cause  of  the  facts  is  assigned  by  supposing 

z.  22),  is  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19  connected  with  Luke  to  haye  been    an   Hellenistic   Jew. 

Tarshish  and  other  Western  parts ;  in  Esek.  Ecclesiastiesl  history  represents  htm  to  have 

xxvii.  10,  with  Persia ;  and  in  £iek.  xxx.  5,  been  one  of  the  Seyenty.    If  so,  he  could 

with  Cosh,  or  what  is  translated '  Ethiopia.*  not  have  written  the  Gospel ;  for  in  the  in- 

Another  ancestral  stem  is  found  in  the  troduction  he  spesks  of  himself  as  not  an 

Lftdim  descendants  of  Ham  through  Mizraim  eye-witness  of  the  recorded  events.    Jerome 

(Gen.  z.  6, 18),  termed  in  Jer.  xlvi  9,  Ly-  says  he  died  in  Che  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 

dians,  and  mentioned  together  with  Cnsh.  liHs.     Others  make  him  to  have  suffered 

The  former  has  been  found  in  the  Lydisas  martyrdom  in  Greece.    According  to  ^pi- 

of  Asia  Minor;  the  latter,  in  the  Libyians  phanina,  he  preached  chiefly  in  France. 

(taken  in  a  restrieted  sense)  of  AfiicSt  alao  The  little  that  is  wkh  certainty  known  of 

in  the  Abyssiniane.    See  i.  014.  Luke  may  give  a  lesson  of  caution  to  those 

LUKE    (probably  from  the  Latin  In*,  who  make  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  nar- 

' light;'  the  Greek  («lcos,'a  wolf,' has  been  rativea  dependent  on  names  and  persons, 

prdbrred)  is  the  name — ^'Loke.  the  beloved  The  real  character  and  true  claims  of  the 

physician' — given  to  a  fellow-belieTcr  and  Scriptures  may  be  best  learnt  from  their 

eompaaion  by  Paul,  who  was  with  him  when  own  contents. 

the  latter  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Colossians,  LUKE,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  which  holds 
to  whom  Luke  was  obyiously  known  (Col.  Ihe  third  place  in  the  eyangelical  narratives 
iy.  14).  A  person  of  the  ssme  name  is  of  the  New  Testament,  was  probably  written 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  ay.  11, '  Luke  is  with  not  long  after  that  of  Matthew.  At  the  very 
oie,'  as  being  vnth  Psul  and  known  to  Ti-  opening  of  the  subject,  the  writer,  in  a  few 
mothy  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  second  pregnant  words,  lets  us  know  why  he  under- 
epistle  to  his  '  son  in  the  faith.'  Again  is  took  the  task  of  writing  a  Gospel,  and  what 
Luke  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  From  his  re- 
Philemon  (24),  as  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  marks  it  appears  that,  before  he  wrote,  many 
That  these  three  passages  refer  to  the  same  had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of 
person  is  yery  pmbable ;  and  from  them  we  the  eyents  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Chris- 
leam  that  Luke  was  by  profession  a  pbysi-  tian  church,  and  that  these  writers  had  deriyed 
eian,  in  faith  a  Christian,  and  in  pursuit  a  their  materials  from  eye-wimesses  and  mi- 
fellow-labourer  with  the  apostle  to  the  Gen-  nisters  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
tiles ;  also,  that  he  was  well  known  in  the  dent  that  the  task  of  composing  these  nar- 
Christian  church.  The  probably  Latin  (Ln-  ratiyes  was  entered  on  by  persons  who  were 
eatnu)  orighi  of  the  name,  and  the  fact  of  not  eye-witnesses,  tho!2gh  we  are  not  justified 
Lnke's  being  found  with  Paul  in  Bome,  in  pushing  the  conclusion  so  far  as  to 
afford  very  slight  reasons  fo|r  thinking  him  declare  thatno  eye-witnesses  wrote  narratives 
of  Roman  blood.  of  the  kind.    It  is,  however,  in  general  obvi- 

We  have  stated  all  that  can  be  dearly  de-  ous  that  a  spoken  preceded  a  written  Gospel, 

dueed  from  the  Scriptures  respecting  Luke,  and  that  the  pen  was  not  assumed  till  sHer 

This  person,  however,  is  generally  regarded  the  lapse  of  years.    The  existence  of  the 

as  the  author  of  the  Gospel  bearing  his  narratives  which  these  many  writers  had 
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put  forth  would  hvre  rendend  it  unneoesMiy  enoe  in  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  wh< 

Ibr  Luke  to  write,  hftd  he  not  for  lome  reason  ofllce  msny  do  not  well  understMid;  snd. 

been  dissatisfied  with  what  had  been  dona,  giving  an  account  of  the  history  of  Ghiistrf 

Where  his  dissatisfaction  lay,  he  his  not  earliest  days,  presents  the  effset  on  it  of  po» 

informed  us.    But  it  seemed  good  to  him  litioal  influences,  with  cireumstanoes  and 

also  to  write.    His  eompetency  for  the  task  obserrations  exhibiting  the  destination  of 

he  quietly  intimates  in  saying  that  he  had  the  child  (L — iL).  11.  contains  preparatory 

accurately  investigated  every  tiding  from  the  eireumstances,    presenting   the    fkvonrable 

first,  relying  on  ti&e  testimony  of  those  who  bearing  of  John's  doctrine  on  eivfl  relations, 

had  seen  the  Lord.    And  he  intended  to  and  his  testimony  to  Christ,  whose  genealogy 

compose  an  orderly  narrative,  giving  a  general  is  traced  back  to  Adam,  in  order  to  adiibit 

•utline  of  the  events,  in  order  £at  Theo-  him  as  'the  Saviour  of  all  men'  (iii.).  in. 

phUus,  a  private  friend,  might  have  satis-  aiter  an  account  of  the  temptation,  brings  us 

factory  evidence  of  things  in  which  as  a  to  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  idiose  chief 

ChrlBtian  he  had  already  been  careftdly  in-  doctrine  is  the  universal  grace  of  Ood  (iv. 

structed.    Whence  it  is  clear  that  the  third  iz.(K)).  IV.  speaks  of  a  Journey  to  Jerusalian, 

Gospel  was  written  by  a  Christian  who  had  of  which  Luke  only  contains  an  aoeoun1» 

not  seen  Jesus,  at  a  time  when  oontempo-  setting  fbrth  the  impartial  love  of  Ood  to- 

raries  of  the  Saviour  were  alive,  with  the  wards  his  creatures  (iz.  61— zviii.  14).    V. 

special  view  of  correcting  what  he  judged  narrates  the  last  events  before  the  Lord's 

incorrect  in  slready  existing  narratives,  and  passion  (zviii    19~xzi.).   YI.  speaks  of 

fturnishing  solid  grounds  to  a  private  friend,  Jesus'  sufTerings,  death,  resunection,  and 

if  not  through  him  to  others,  for  holding  ascension  (zzii.  24). 
fast  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church.        We  now  pass  to  a  report  of  the  particular 

This,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  fMitures  imich  we  have  discovered  on  a 

corrective  account.    If  corrective,  it  is  not  perusal  of  the  entire  book,  and  which  cor- 

aecordant  with  that  by  which  it  was  pre-  respond  widi  the  information  gathered  lh>m 

ceded.    Uence  arises  a  doubt  whedier  fliey  the  brief  proem. 

who  attempt  to  bring  the  evangelical  narra-  The  writer  betokens  the  historical  natore 
tives  into  harmony,  do  not  proceed  on  an  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  care  he  employed 
imwarranted  assumption,  namely,  that  their  in  the  task,  by  incidental  remarks  ss  to  die 
writers  saw  every  thing  with  the  same  eyes,  exact  time  of  events,  such  as  the  seaaon  of  the 
and  intended  to  publish  narrativea  of  the  day,  and  the  interval  between  one  event  and 
same  import  Luke's  Gospel  has  an  argn-  another  (iz.  13,  S8 ;  z.  81 ;  ziii*  81 ;  zz.  19 ; 
mentative  aim,  for  it  was  designed  to  prove  zzii.  60 ;  zziii  44 ;  zziv.  1, 13, 80). 
the  certainty  of  facts  and  convictions  held  The  historical  chsracter  of  the  narrative. 
In  the  primitive  church.  It  has  also  an  his-  aa  well  as  the  late  period  when  it  was  penned, 
torical  purpose,  presenting  us  with  a  nearer  is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  past  tenee  in 
approach  to  histoiy  than  either  of  the  other  which  certain  events  are  spoken  of  (Iv.  09; 
evangelists,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  professes,  zziv.  13);  also  by  the  writor^s  abstaining 
after  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  having  tnm  definite  notes  of  time  sad  place  when 
read  what  waa  previoualy  written  on  the  he  did  not  possess  them  r  their  absence  after 
subject,  as  well  as  heard  the  testimony  of  his  investigations  seems  to  imply  that  when 
eye-witnesses,  to  compose  an  orderly  narra-  he  wrote  they  were  no  longer  recoverable 
tive  of  events  regarding  an  historical  per-  (viiL  1,  22 ;  id.  I;  zvii.  18;  zz.  1). 
sonage,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  Hence  The  historical  eliaraoter  of  Luke's  Gospel 
we  may  describe  this  Gospel  1^  Aese  three  is  evinced  by  the  regard  paid  to  hiatoricai 
epithete — ^it  is  conective,  argumentative,  and  data,  such  as  names  of  kings  and  rulers, 
historical.  The  model,  however,  according  as  mSi  as  dates  (i.  6;  ii  1 — 3;  iii  1,  8, 10, 
to  which  ite  historical  character  is  formed,  88,  38 ;  vii  11 ;  viii  8 ;  iz.  7). 
is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  modem  nor  in  The  writer  possessed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
profane  writers,  but  in  the  national  histories  ance  with  the  ideas,  rites,  customs,  and  eoun- 
of  the  Jews;  for  wherever  the  writer  was  try  of  the  Jews,  so  that,  if  not  himself  of 
bom,  he  has  clearly  guided  himself  by  the  Hebrew  lineage,  he  must  have  had  inter- 
literature  of  the  country  and  age  to  which  course  widi  some  one  who  of  his  own  per- 
belonged  the  subject  of  his  namtive.  Ac-  sonsl  knowledge  was  acquainted  with  the 
oordingly,  it  is  not  a  critical,  but  a  popular,  sulgect  (i.  6,  mq. ;  specially  10,  teq,,  86,  9$q. ; 
history  that  we  have  before  us.  ii.  6,  28—24,  86,  48, 46 ;  iii  4 ;  iv.  41 ;  ▼. 

These  are  the  facte  which  are  deduoible  14;  vi.  1,  jsf.;  ziz.  80, 40;  zziii  60,  sff.; 

Ih>m  the  four  introductory  verses.    Should  zziv.  44,  is^.).    Strikingly  is  this  position 

they  on  investigation  prove  to  be  confirmed  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  8am«- 

and  illustrated  by  the  contente  of  the  Scrip-  ritan  (z.  80,  Mf.),  in  which  there  are  three 

ture,  that  Scripture  will  thereby  appear  ge-  indications  of  reality,  if  not  of  the  testimony 

nuine  and  credible.  of  an  eye-witness :  I.  The  site  of  the  para- 

The  Gospel  may  be  divided  into  the  fol-  ble  is  peculiariy  well  chosen  for  the  story, 

loving  portions :  I  shows  the  divine  infln-  showing  a  minute  acquaintance  with  Palaa- 
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tine;  II.  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  torical  ntnratlYe  (zrli.  10,  10;  xr.  11,  tsq.; 

Jeiiobo  it  now  known  to  be  ooneetly  de-  ztUL  6,  10 — 17,  48;  six.  9,  10;  xxi.  1—4. 

•oribed  M  a  going  down  (80),  for  Jericho  The  writer  agieet  with  Paul  in  his  account 

lay  some  2500  feet  lower  than  Jerusalem ;  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Luke  zzii.  10,  20. 

III.  the  Samaritans,  in  consequence  of  the  1  Oor.  zL  24—26 ;  comp.  Luke  zzlv.  84  with 

hostility  prcTsiling  between  Uiem  and  the  1  Cor.  z?.  5). 

Jews,  had  built  near  Jericho  an  inn  ft>r  the  Instances  in  which  a  feeling  adyerse  to 

accommodation  of  their  countrymen  traTcl-  Peter  or  his  doctrine  is  evinced  may  be 

ling  from  the  south  to  the  north ;  for  in  found  in  these  passages,  compared  with  cor- 

Jndea  generally  inns  did  not  ezist,  since  responding  ones  in  Matthew  (iz.  20,  Matt 

among  the  Jews  homitality  supplied  what  ztL  17 ;  iz.  82,  Matt  zvii.  1,  ieq. ;  z.  1 — 16, 

traTellers  required.    (Kfllmdl.)  Matt  ztL  17—19;   zii.  41,  zziL  31,  tui., 

The  author  is  well  informed  as  to  the  Matt  zzri.  88). 

personal  history  of  the  Sariour:  for  in-  If  we  put  together  the  seTeral  facts  that 

stance,  hementions  Jesus' praotioe  of  retiring  we  hare  deduced  from  the  Gospel  itself,  we 

for  prnrate  prayer  (tL  12;  iz.  18 ;  zi.  1 ;  see  are  warranted  to  declare  that  we  hare  here  a 


alsoziT.  I;  ziz.41,  fif.;  zz.27,fi4.;  spe-  writing  which  has  an  historical  aim,  de- 

mally  zzi.  87,  88).  signed  to  ezhibit  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 

The  Oospel  contains  ezplanatory  remarks  pel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 

which  show  that  the  writer  contemplated  and  in  so  doing,  to  establish  his  claims  on 

for  his  readers  persons  who  were  not  of  a  solid  basis ;  particularly  in  such  a  manner 

Hebrew  origin  (i.  0 ;  ii.  22,  23 ;  iz.  10 ;  ziz.  as  might  msantain  that  large  and  liberal  in- 

29;  zz.  27;  zziii.  12, 17;  zziii.  51).  terpretation  of    the  doctrine  and  work  of 

The  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  Jesus  which  found  its  promulgator  and  ad- 
placed  within  the  life  of  the  existing  gene-  vocate  in  Paul;  under  whose  auspices,  there- 
ration  (iz.  27) ;  but  it  is  described  as  of  a  fore,  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  at  a 
spiritual  kind,  coming  not  with  outward  comparatively  late  period,  with  a  view  to  the 
^ow  (zriL  20),  because  it  is  an  intemsl  instruction  of  Gentile  readers,  by  one  who 
principle  (21),  yet  as  manifested  by  certain  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  the 
eztemal  tokens,  especially  by  the  appear-  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  with  the  events  of 
ance  of  the  ea^es  on  the  Boman  standards  which  he  writes,  and  with  the  country,  the 
in  Jerusalem.  The  union  of  those  points  of  manners,  ussges,  and  rites  of  the  Jewish 
▼iew  seems  to  show  that  ths  Gospel  could  people.  In  these  facts  we  have  a  safe  ground 
not  be  composed  long  before  the  conquest  for  receiving  the  Scripture  as  in  substance 
of  Titns,  when  the  eagles  were  gathered  to-  historically  correct  We  slso  see  reason  to 
gether  in  the  metropolis  of  Jndea,  and,  under  think  that  Luke,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
the  auspices  of  Paul,  a  spiritual  riew  of  the  in  a  previous  article,  may  have  been  its 
gospel  had  gained  prevalence  in  opposition  author.  This  probability,  thus  gathered  from 
to  tilie  Judaical.  Even  a  later  date  would  the  3ospel,  is  confirmed  by  testimonies  of 
Bcaroelj  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  given  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  Irenaeus 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  In  zziv.  18  (bom  120—140  A.  D.)  ezpressly  declares 
we  read,  'Emmans  was,'  &c. ;  seeming  to  im-  thai  *  Luke,  a  follower  of  Paul,  set  down  in 
ply  that,  when  penned,  the  devastations  of  a  book  the  gospel  preached  by  him '  (Paul). 
the  Roman  army  had  destroyed  the  place.  The  passsge  whence  these  words  are  ez- 

Thia  Gospel  is  of  a  liberal  spirit;  making  tracted  seems  to  imply  that  Luke's  Gospel 

the  essence  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  an  was  written  after  that  of  Matthew,  in  agree- 

internal  principle  of  faith  and  love,  and  pre-  ment  with  what  we  have  already  intimated, 

senting  it  as  designed  for  all,  on  the  simple  The  identity  of  our  Gospel  with  that  read  by 

condition  of  fruth  in  Christ  (11. 10,  14,  81,  IrensBUS  is  put  beyond  a  question  by  a  sum- 

82;  iii.  6 ;  viL  0,  86,  leg.,  specially  47,  50 ;  mary  of  its  contenU  still  to  be  found  in  that 

▼liL  21,  48, 50 ;  iz.  51,  teq. ;  z.  25,  teq.,  spe-  father's  writings.  That  Luke  was  the  author 

cially  83 ;  zL  28 ;  ziL  22,  ieq.;  zili.  1 ;  ziv.  of  the  Gospel  is  equally  attested  by  Origen, 

13,21,28;  zv.  8— 32;  zziv.  47).    Some  of  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  while  the  two  last 

these  passages  indicate  a  feeling  of  the  writer,  affirm  that  he  also  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 

favourable  towards  the  Gentiles,  which  in-  Apostles.    See  i.  20.    Gobpxl. 

Tdlved  a  distinct  statement  of  the  r^ection  LUNATIC  (L. /una,' the  moon'),  translated 

of  die  Jews.  See  specially  zvi.  19 — 81 ;  zz.  9.  from  a  participle  whose  root  is  teUni,  *  the 

Evidenee  of  a  similar  tendeney  is  found  in  mo<m,'  denotes  aperson  who  was  accounted 

paasages  that  betray  a  disposition  to  qualify  sMoii-stricXcen.    The  disease  appears  to  have 

die  position  of  pre-eminence  in  which  Peter  been  epilepsy,  which  was  thought  to  return  at 

is  placed  by  Matthew.  the  time,  and  become  severe  with  the  inorcsse, 

Tlie  doctrine  taught  by  Panl,  that  men's  of  the  new  moon.    In  a  very  early  apocry- 

works  are  of  no  avail  to  earn  galvation,  which  phal  work,  lunatics  are  enumerated  among 

is  freely  given  on  condition  of  faith  in  Chriat,  those  who  are  vezed  with  evO  demons.    See 

is  intimated  in  this  Gospel  as  openly  and  ez-  Devil.    Shakspere  (Othello,  v.  2)  alludes 

pUeitly  as  we  may  ezpect  to  find  it  in  an  his-  to  the  superstiUon : 
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'ttbOMTMyenoTof  the  moon:  ihftde  of  atree  or  netrtbe  margin  of  a  river, 

Si^SSS.™^"  S?'  oKth  thMi  ihe  ™  wont,  ^hg^  ^^t,y  fo,  ablnUont  was  at  hand.    lu 

Ana  maiM  man  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  aaaambliea,  Lydia  heard  and 

LTBIA,  a  district  of  Northern  Africa,  receiTed  the  word  from  tfie  lipa  of  Paul,  to 

which  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  Egypt,  on  whom,  as  was  both  natural  and  proper,  she 

the  south  by  saudy  deserts,  on  the  west  by  eordi^ly  gave  hospitality.    From  the  speci- 

Momidia,  and  on  the  north  by  tlie  Mediter*  fio  mention  of  her  business,  we  may  suppose 

ranean.    It  was  peopled  by  Lehabim,  oiT-  tliat  she  was  opulent,  and  find  in  her  case, 

spring  of  Misraim  (Oen.  x.  13).   In  2  Chron.  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  free  and  mu> 

xiL  3,  the  inhabitants  are  called  Lubims.  tually  beneficial  interooorse  of  commerce  had 

See  zvL  8.  Dan.  zi.  43.  Nahum  iii.  9.    Ly-  opened  her  heart  to  higher  impressions,  and 

bia,  as  a  general  name  for  (the  nor&em  prepared  it  for  giving  a  welcome  to  the  new 

parts  of)  Africa,  was  considered  as  a  third  doctrine,  though  as  yet  it  was  '  every  where 

part  of  the  earth.    The  term  had  an  indefl-  spoken  against'  How  humble,  yet  how  sub- 

nite  meaning,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  lime,  is  Christianity  in  its  origin !    The  re- 

Aots  IL  10,  '  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cy-  storation  of  Its  native  power  must  be  pre- 

rene.'    See  Ctbbvb.  ceded  by  the  remal  (tf  lis  primitive  sim- 

LYCAONIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  plicity. 
to  which  belonged  the  pities  of  Lystra  and        LYSANIAS.    See  Abilbvb 
Derbe,  whither  Paul  fled  from  Iconium  (Acts        LYSIAS  CLAUDIUS,  the  chief  captain  or 

xiv.  1 — 6),  wbich  is  commonly  accounted  tribune  (colonel)  of  the  cohort  that  formed 

the  capital  of  Lycaonia.    There  is,  however,  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem,  whose  barracks 

much  uncertainty  respecting  the  divisions  of  were  in  the  Turris  Antonia,  at  the  north- 

this  part  of  Asia  Minor.    From  the  eleventh  western  comer  of  the  temple,  near  which 

Terse  it  appears  that  the  vemaenlar  tongue  Paul,  in  danger  of  his  life  firom  Hebrew 

was  oue  to  which  the  apostle  was  unused ;  sealots,  was  rescued  by  the  speedy  descent 

but  whether  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  Assyrian  of  the  Roman  soldiers.    Throwing  the  apos- 

or  a  corrupt  kind  of  Qreek,  cannot  be  deter-  tie  into  chains  for  the  sake  of  aafety,  Lysias 

mined.  asked  what  were  his  crimes,  and,  obtaining 

LYCIA,  a  south-western  district  of  Lessor  no  satisfactory  answer,  sent  him  into  the 

Asia,  of  which  the  capital,  Padra  (Acts  zx.  I),  fortress,  where  he  would  have  had  him  eza- 

and  Myra,  a  maritime  city  (utviL  0),  are  mined  under  the  lash,  but  that  Paul  effiscta- 

mentioned  in  the  New  Testament    The  Ly-  ally  pleaded  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citixen. 

cians.  living  near  the  coast,  were  a  seafiuing,  Next  day,  Lysias  commanded  the  Sanhedrim 

brave,  and  commercial  people,  and  as  such,  to  meet  in  order  to  investigats  the  mattrr. 

preserved  their  independence  in  a  republi-  A  dissension  arose  which  again  endangered 

can  form  of  government  down  to  the  time  the  life  of  Paul,  who,  at  tiie  command  of 

of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Lysias,  was  taken  back  into  the  tower.    The 

LYDDA  (H.  Lod,  1  Chron.  viii.  12),  af-  excitement  in  the  city  grew  worse.    A  band 

terwards  Diospolis,  a  town  in  the  vale  of  of  assassins  determined  to  waylay  the  apos- 

Sharou,notfar  soudiof  Joppa(Actsix.32 —  tie,  but  vrere  disappointed  by  the  Roman 

84).    Here  St  George  is  sidd  to  have  been  oommander,  who  eventually  sent  the  apostle 

buried.    From  the  fourth  eentory  Lydda  was  to  his  superior  officer  at  Cssarea  (Acts  xxi. 

a  bishop's  see,  which  in  the  fourteenth  een-  — ^xxiiL  1—^0). 

tury  was  renewed  by  the  emssders,  and        Lysias  in  these  proceedings  appears  as 

named  after  that  the  patron  saint  of  England,  the  soldier.    Intent  on  the  preservation  of 

The  modem  Ludd  is  a  considerable  village,  the  peace,  he  is  prompt  in  all  his  measures 

with  remains  of  the  church  of  St  George.  to  repress  tumult  and  save  Paul  from  the 

IiYDIA,  a  fruitftil  and  commercial  district  rage  of  his  persecutors.    But  his  ideas  of 

of  Asia  Minor,  having  Phrygia  on  the  east,  right  and  justice  are  purely  professions!. 

Caria  on  the  south,  Ionia  and  the  £gean  Thinking  of  no  other  duty  than    that  of 

aea  on  the  west,  and  Mysia  on  the  north;  keeping  order,  he  put  the  apostle  into  chains, 

with   the  cities  Philadelphia,  Sardis,   and  and  would  have  used  torture  in  his  investi- 

Thyatira.    See  Lud.  gations.    Still,  Lysias  appears  to  advantage 

LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  dwelling  at  by  the  side  of  the  crafty  priests  and  the  ra- 
Philippi,  who  dealt  in  purple  garments,  and  bid  bigots  whose  fell  purposes  he  defeated, 
whom,  with  her  household,  Paul  converted  LYSTRA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Lyca- 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xvi.  14, 10, 40).  In  onia,  in  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  Derbe,  south 
the  places  where,  owing  to  the  smsUness  of  of  loonium,  the  modem  Lmtik.  Thither  Paul 
their  number  or  the  intolerance  of  the  ma-  and  Barnabas  fled,  and  there  they  taught  and 
gistrates,  the  Jews  had  no  synsgogue,  they  worked  miracles  (Acts  xiv.  1,  4 — 6 ;  xvii 
met  together  for  worship  widiout  the  gates  18 — ^82.  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  Lystra  was  pro- 
of the  city,  beneath  a  roof  perhaps  of  a  pri-  bably  the  native  place  of  Timothy  (Acta 
vate  hoose,  or  in  the  open  air,  under  the     svi.  1). 
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M. 

MAACAH  (H.),  A  eit|  and  distriot  in  the  caste  of  Magi  pasted  to  the  Fenians, 

Soaihem  Syria,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Leba-  and  these  Persian  Magi  are  a  Tery  renowned 

non,  which  took  part  with  the  Ammonites  institute.    They  had  in  general  the  custody 

against  David  (2  Samnel  x.  6,  8),  and  was  and  preservation  of  sacred  things,  being  at 

conquered  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  zr.  once  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  lite- 

29).  rati  of  the  nation ;  also  soothsayers,  astro- 

MACEDONIA — a  eonntry  which,  under  logers,  inteipreters  of  dreams,  and  magi- 

the  Bomans,  had  maritime  Thrace  and  the  cians.  They  gave  special  attention  to  bodily 

iEgean  sea  on  the  east;  the  same,  Thes-  purity,  stood  in  high  estimation  with  the 

saly,  and  Epirns,  on  the  south ;  Ulyrla  on  monarch,  mixed  sometimes  in  politics,  and 

the  west ;  and  on  the  north,  Dardania,  Mob-  occasioned  the  downfal  of  thrones.     The 

aia,  and  Thrace    was  raised  to  power  and  Magi  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century 

fsme  bj  Philip,  the  fiither  of  Alexander  the  A. C.  were  subjected  to  a  reform  by  Zoroaster, 

Great  (860—236  A.  C).    It  became  a  Bo-  who  divided  them  mto  three  classes— novi- 

man  province  in  142  A.  C.    There  Paul  and  elates,  learners,  and  teachers.    In  Jeremiah 

his  eompanions  preached  the  gospel,  and  xzxix.  8, 13,  an  order  of  Magi  appears  among 

from  ite  inhabitanto  he  obtained  pecuniary  the  Chaldeans, who  possessed,  like  the  Medo- 

aid  for  poor  believers  in  Jerusalem  (Bom.  Persians,  a  regularly  organised  learned  castSi 

XV.  26  ) ;  thus  giving  a  proof  of  the  universal  These  were  *  the  wise  men  of  Babylon*  (Dan. 

aim  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion,  iu  12, 18,  24),  called  among  the  Greeks  and 

affording  the  first  instanee  of  that  genuine  Bomans,  Chaldssi,  but  also  Magi.  They  were 

benevolence  which  led  one  and  a  distant  part  eonneoted  with  the  temple  of  Belus,  engaged 

of  the  worid  to  take  a  practical  intersst  in  in  astronomical  observations  and  calculations 

the  welfiue  of  another,  and  showing  that  the  which  had  a  connection  with  the  worship  of 

fonndationa  had  been  laid  of  not  only  a  more  the  heavenly  bodies  prevalent  in  Babylon, 

extensive  and  darab]e,but  incomparably  mors  With  these  aids  they  professed  to  foretel 

benign  kingdom  than  that  which,  in  the  mind  events,  presaging  human  fortunes  firom  the 

and  energies  of  Alexander,  had  gone  forth  stars,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  entrails 

inm  ite  boundaries.    Gains  and  Aristarohns  of  victims.    In  the  Book  of  Daniel  they  ap- 

were  men  of  Macedonia  (Acte  xix.  20 ;  xxviL  pear  as  a  body  consisting  of  several  classes, 

9).  Mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  over  whom  Daniel  was  made  chief,  or  Bab- 

of  several  of  ite  eities— NeapoUs,  Philippi,  mag  (Jer.  xxxix.  8.  Daniel  ii  48).    In  the 

Amphipolis,  Apollonia,  Thessalonica,  and  Boman  period  the  name  magi,  or  magicians, 

Bern.    See  Achaia  utd  Gbxbob.  was  given  to  astrologers,  soothsayers,  and 

MAGDALA  (H.  a  tower),  a  place  in  Gall-  impostors  of  Asia,  who,  travelling  about 
lee,  on  the  western  shore  of  its  lake  (Matt  practising  their  arts,  were  held  in  high  esti- 
XV.  80) ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  mation  as  physicians  and  inteipreters  of 
as  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  88),  and  found  in  dreams.  Of  this  class  was  Simon,  mentioned 
the  modem  village  M^duhdel,  which  Ilea  in  Acte  viii.  0, 18 ;  comp.  xiiL  6, 8.  Of  a  less 
nonfa  of  Tiberias,  in  a  plain  on  the  margin  degenerate  kind  were  the  wise  men  from  the 
of  the  lake.  Magdala  is  the  birth-place  of  East  who  came  to  do  homage  to  the  infant 
BCaiy  Magdalene,  and  of  several  rabbins  Jesus  (ii.  1,  m^.),  and  whose  character  is  in- 
mentioned  in  the  Tslmud.  directly  given,  as  the  reader  may  leam  from 

MAGICIAN  (from  magi,  a  Persian  word  the  preceding  stetemente,  in  strict  accord- 
found  in  Bab -mag,  which  occurs  in  Jer.  ance  with  historical  facte.  See  Astbolo- 
zxxix.  8,  18)  is  the  translation  of  a  term  obbs. 

which  appears  to  aigniiy,  *  a  sculptor  or  MAGNIFY  (L.  HMgntftS,  '  great,'  sod  fa- 

former  of  hieroglyphics,'  and  is  the  name  do,  *  I  make ')  stands  mostly  for  a  Hebrew 

or  epithet  given  in  Egypt  to  priesto  or  won-  term  of  kindred  meaning,  and  signifies,  in 

der-workers  (Gen.  xli.  8,  24.  Exod.  vii.  11,  general,  to  make  great;  in  regard  to  God,  to 

22),  and  in  Babylon  to  Uie  Magi  (Daniel  it  honour,  extol,  or  adore  (Joshna  iv.  14.  Ps. 

10;  V.  11).  From  these  facte  it  appears  pro-  xxxv.  27). .  'Magnifical,'  in  1  Chron.  xiii. 

bable  that  the  perversion  of  science  to  the  &,  mesns  the  same  aa  the  now  more  usuhI 

dark  purpoaes  of  art  and  imposture  must  word, '  magnificent,'  grand  {grandU  in  Latin, 

have  had  extensive  prevalence  in  veiy  early  *  great,'  'large'),  or  splendid. 

times.    The  Magi,  like  the  Levites,  were  a  MAHANAIM  (H.  lu-o  eampt),  a  city  be- 

tribe  of  Medes,  to  whom  the  care  of  rellgiouA  youd  the  Jordan,  on  the  bonlers  of  Gad  and 

instruetion  and  the  performance  of  religious  Manasseh  (Oen.  xxxii.  2.  Josbua  xiii.  20, 

observances  were  entrusted.  From  the  Medes  80).  According  to  Josh.  zxi.  38,  it  belonged 
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to  the  LeTites.  When  David,  after  Saol's 
death,  had  taken  possession  of  Judah,  Ish- 
bosheth  went  to  Mahanaim  and  conducted 
bis  govemment  (2  Sam.  ii  6).  David  here 
pitched  his  camp,  in  opposition  to  Absalom's 
(zfiL  24).  Under  Solomon,  it  became  the 
centre  of  a  tax-district  {\  Kings  !▼.  14). 

BCAIL  (L.  matmla,  *a  spot;'  F.  mailU, 
used  of  net-woik,  and  of  the  rings  of  which 
one  land  of  armour  was  made),  stands  in 
1  Sam.  zrii  6,  for  a  word  whieh  in  the  ori- 
ginsl  signifies  *  scales'  (Lst.  zi.  0),  and  so 
appears  to  mean, '  a  coat  of  scale-armoni^^ 
being  Uiat  in  which  Ooliath  was  dad.    Sea 

BniOAXDIVB. 

MAKKEDAH   (H.  prottnition),  a  royal 
Canaanitish  city,  conquered  by  Joshua  and 
gi?en  to  Jndah  (Joshua  z.  16,  28 ;  zii.  16 
XT.  41),  lay  eight Boman  miles  east  of  £l«v 
theropolis. 

MALAGHl  (H.  siiSMRgsr),  the  twelfth  a«d 
last  of  the  minor  prophets,  with  a  book  of 
the  ssme  name.  Of  the  writer's  parenisfa 
and  the  details  of  his  history,  nothiiag  ii 
known.  He  has  been  referred  to  about  440 
A.  C,  on  the  ground  that  his  brief  vritings 
point  to  the  period  of  Nehemish.  As  ills 
name  aignifles  *  messenger,'  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  particular  person  is 
indicated.  The  writer  aererely  reprorea,  I. 
the  misconduct  of  the  priests  in  o^ering  im* 
proper  saeriflces,  and  in  manifesting  par< 
tiality  (i^— iL  10) ;  and  II.,  the  Jews  gene- 
rally for  an  idolatrous  transgrsssion  (il.  11— 
17).  He  then  (III.)  passes  on  to  announce 
the  sudden  adyent  of '  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,'  whose  judicial  operation  is  de- 
scribed (iii.  1 — 6),  whieh  is  followed  by  ge- 
neral rebukes  and  exhortations,  accompanied 
by  promises,  among  which  is  this-—'  all  na- 
tions shall  call  yon  blessed '  (12).  A  time 
of  religious  excellence  and  happy  experience 
is  described  in  a  few  words  (16--18).  This 
is  followed  by  a  verse  of  fearftd  import; 
afterwards  comes  a  new  and  bright  promise, 
at  the  end  of  whieh  stands  the  assurance 
that  Elijah  should  preoede  and  prepare  the 
coming  of  the  great  day  of  Jehovdli  (iv.). 
With  these  events  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  is  clearly  connected  in  L  11. 

MALCHUS  (H.  king),  a  slave  of  the  Jew- 
ish  high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter,  in  his 
hot  zeal,  cut  off  willi  a  sword.     The  wound 


was  healed  by  Jesus  (John  zviii.  10.  Lnk# 
xxii.  90,  01.  Matt  xzvi.  61.  Ma^  xiv.  47). 
This  event  is  connected  with  a  passage  1^ 
no  means  easy  to  interpret  In  Luke  xxii. 
86,  teq.  our  Lord  enjoins, '  He  that  has  not, 
let  him  sell  his  ganuent,  and  let  him  buy  a 
sword.  For  1  say  unto  yon,  that  what  is 
written  must  now  be  accomplished  in  regard 
to  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the 
transgressors.  And  they  said.  Lord,  behold, 
here  an  two  swords.  And  he  said  onto 
them,  It  is  enoogh.'  Tsking  the  sword  as 
an  emblem  of  a  crisis  snd  a  struggle,  we 
esn  nnderstsnd  how  Jesns  may  have  in- 
tended by  a  figure  to  represent  to  his  follow- 
ers the  ^iprosflh  of  his  last  ecm/Uei.  His 
language,  however,  waa  taken  literally.  Two 
swords  were  in  consequence  produced.  And 
the  reply  of  the  '  Prince  of  Peace '  appears 
to  sanction  what  had  httm  done.  Tet  such 
a  sanction  is  entirely  discordant  with  his 
mission  and  with  language  which  he  imme- 
diately after  employs  (see  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above).  If  the  incident  is  correctly 
recorded  by  lAike,  and  if  the  record  has 
come  down  into  onr  hands  in  its  original 
state,  we  seem  to  have  no  alternative  but 
to  coi^ectare  that  there  was  in  our  Lord's 
manner,  or  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  some- 
thing which  should  have  conveyed  a  dif- 
ferent impression  to  ths  minds  of  his  dis- 
eiplss.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the 
tumoil  and  grief  of  the  moment,  he  might 
have  failed  to  notice  that  they  had  taken, 
and  how  they  might  readily  receive,  a  wrong 
impression  as  to  what  his  meaning  was. 

This  passage,  however,  in  Lnke,  serves  to 
explain  a  fact  which  ahortly  after  appears  in 
all  the  four  evangelists,  namely,  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  small  band  of  religious  re- 
formers snd  Jewish  peassnts  a  sword  is 
found.  Its  existence  among  them,  the  mis- 
interpretation of  their  Master,  and  the  use 
made  of  the  sword,  srs  all  referable  to  a 
mors  general  fact,  namely,  the  Messianic 
expectations  which  filled  snd  were  now  pro- 
minent and  active  in  their  minds,  making 
them  think  that  now  at  length  had  come  the 
long  wished-for  moment  to  strike  boldly  for 
Ood,  their  Master,  snd  the  national  glory. 
We  subjoin  the  several  accounts  given  of 
the  employment  of  this  sword  and  its  conse- 
quences : 


Matthew. 
Behold,  one  <rf  them 
whieh  were  with  Jesui, 
stretched  out  his  hand 
and  drew  his  sword,  and 
Btrack  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  and  smote  off 
his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus 
onto  him.  Pot  up  again 
thy  sword  into  his  place ; 
for  all  they  that  Uke  the 
iword  will  perish  with 
the  sword.  •  »  •  Thus  it 
must  be. 


Mark. 

One  of  them  that  stood 
by,  drew  a  sword  and 
smote  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  and  cut  off 
his 


Luke. 
When  they  which  were 
about  him  saw  what 
would  follow,  they  said 
unto  him,  liord,  shall  we 
smite  with  the  awoidf 
And  one  of  them  smote 
the  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  cut  off  nis 
right  ear.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said.  Suffer 
ye  thus  Csr.  And  be 
tenehed  hii  car  and  heal- 
ed him. 


John. 
Then  Simon  Peter,  hav- 
ing a  sword,  drew  it,  and 
smote  the  high -priest's 
servant,  aad  eut  off  hia 
light  ear.  The  servant's 
name  was  Malchus.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  Peter, 
Put  up  the  sword  into  the 
sheath ;  the  cup  wUdi 
my  Father  ham  given 
me,  shall  I  not  ddnk  St? 
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Th«M  notleet  poafessi  beyond  Ihe  re- 
etrded  facts,  a  ralue  in  their  bearing  on  the 
general  question  of  the  accordance  and  di* 
▼ersities  found  in  the  narratiyes  of  the  four 
erangelists.  On  tfie  suiface  of  the  matter 
the  reader  may  notice  the  diflhseness  of 
Matthew,  the  breyity  of  Mark,  and  the  par- 
ticolAritj  of  John.  Yet  eren  Mark's  ooncise 
aeoount  employs  descriptiye  words ;  such  as 
'  drew  a  sword  and  smote,'  instead  of  simply 
saying,  <  cut  off  the  ear,*  &?..  which  denotes 
the  recording  tongue  or  pm  if  an  eye-wit- 
ness. It  is  curious  and'Literesting  to  ob- 
serre  how  the  four  writers  supplement  each 
other.  What  in  Matthew  ajd  Mark  is  sim- 
ply *  ear,'  becomes  in  Luke  ani  John,  <  right 
ear.*  The  general  phrase,  *his  (the  sword's) 
place,'  is  in  John  defined  as  'the  sheath.' 
The  first  three  evangelists  name  not  the 
striker  nor  the  person  stricken;  John  names 
the  first  Peter,  the  second  Malchus.  All  re- 
port that  an  attendant  on  Jesus  smote  off  the 
ear  of  a  slaye  of  the  high-priest  This  is 
the  ground-fact  But  they  vary  in  accesso- 
ries. Could  it  be  otherwise  if  they  were  in* 
dependent  witnesses  ?  The  Tsriations  prove 
their  independence,  and  so  add  a  conflrma- 
tioo  to  our  faith.  Tet  are  the  diiergenees 
such  as,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  might 
be  made  to  bear  ixgnrioualy  on  their  histo- 
rical trustworthiness.  'Does  not' — such  a 
one  might  argue— ^  does  not  John  contradict 
Matthew  ? — ^for  whereas  the  first  makes  Jesus 
say.  For  all  they  diat  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,  according  to  John  the 
words  were.  The  cup  which  my  Father 
haih  giren  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ? — while 
in  opposition  to  both,  Luke  reports  the  words 
of  Jesus  Uius,  Suffer  ye  thus  far.'  As  if 
it  were  impossible  or  unlikely  that  oil  these 
three  remarks  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus. 
The  one  does  by  no  means  exclude  the 
other;  they  are  all  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
The  'Suffer  ye,'  &c.,  of  Luke  appears  to 
hare  been  addressed  to  Malchus.  And  in 
Matthew's  words,  '  Thus  it  mu^t  be,'  is  an 
intimation  of  what  is  found  folly  uttered  in 
John.  Our  own  oonyiction  of  the  historic 
▼erity  of  the  Gospels  is  confirmed  by  this 
nnion  of  diversity  in  details  with  agreement 
in  substance.  Tet  out  of  divergences  sueh 
as  Uisse,  has  Strauss  constructed  his  elabo- 
rate argument  against  Christianity. 

MALEFACTORS  (L.  mats,  '01,'  and/acto, 
'I  do'),  the  representative  of  two  Greek 
words  signifying  and  translated  '  evil-doers' 
(1  Pet  it  13.  2  Tim.  ii.  9),  was  falsely  and 
wickedly  applied  to  Jesus,  the  'holy,  harm- 
less, and  undeflled'  (John  zviii.  80),  and 
to  die  two  criminals  who  were  crucified  at 
the  same  time  with  him  (Luke  zxiii.  83). 
From  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  the  English  version,  unless  care  is 
taken  in  the  punctuation  and  reading,  may 
appear  in  Luke  zxiii.  32,  to  class  our  Lord 
with  Ute  two  thieves.    The  impiety  is  avoided 


by  a  proper  rendering— 'thare  w«ra  tim 
others,  malefactors;*  or,  'two  others  who 
were  malefactors.' 

MALLOWS  (L.  maha,  G.  maUehi)  is  hi 
Job  XXX.  4 — where  only  it  occurs — the 
English  for  a  word,  malloaek,  which,  like  it  in 
sound,  may  not  bear  the  same  import,  thon^^ 
Biddulph  in  Syria  saw  near  Aleppomany  poor 
people  gathering  mallows,  whose  sole  food  it 
constituted.  Compare  the  pasaaga  In  Job. 
The  Hebrew  term  denotes  a  SdUne  plant 
FUrst,  in  his  Hebrew  Concordance,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  plant  Halimus, 
which  he  says  the  people  of  Syria  call  M&lmek, 
It  is '  a  bush  of  which  hedges  are  made, 
and  whose  leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten. 

MALTA,  or  MELITA,  a  well-known  island 
lying  off  the  southeni  promontory  of  Sicily  ,be- 
tween  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Malta  Paul  was  sh^ 
wrecked  (Acts  xxviii.  1).  The  island  had 
been  at  an  early  period  colonised  from  Csrth- 
age,  and  so  long  as  that  city  existed,  it  was 
distinguished  for  its  Carthaginian  manufac- 
tures, especisUy  weaving.  Malta  is  composed 
of  white  limestone,  so  soft  that  much  of  its 
surfiice  is  pulverised  and  formed  into  culti- 
vated terraces,  which  are  very  productive. 
The  dimate  is  very  mild.  Winter  is  scarcely 
known.  Even  in  November,  oranges  and 
lemons  are  in  their  prime.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  of  a  mixed  race,  and 
descended 'frtim  Arabs  snd  Carthaginians; 
they  spesk  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Arabic 
with  many  old  Punic  words. 

The  capital,  LaValetta,  containing  20,000 
inhabitants,  is  a  fine  and  strongly  fortified 
city,  clean  and  well  paved,  with  good  stone 
houses,  high  and  airy,  forming  delightful 
residences ;  the  markets  are  well  stocked  and 
provisions  low.  Some  of  the  churches  in 
Malta  are  large  and  splendid;  St  John's 
is  the  most  celebrated ;  its  vaults  are  filled 
with  the  ashes  of  saints,  its  walls  covered 
with  gaudy  paintings,  and  its  dome  bears 
several  large  bells,  which  are  almost  con- 
stantly ehiming  as  a  signal  of  some  rell- 
jgions  festivity. 

The  greatest  nuisances  of  Malta  are  its 
hosts  of  beggars  and  priests.  The  latter,  to 
the  number  of  1100,  including  the  inmates 
of  the  convents,  throng  the  streets  in  all 
directions ;  some  of  them  are  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  other  grotesque  canoni- 
cals give  them  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

MAMMON,  a  Syxo-Chaldee  word  whieh 
denotes  riches,  earthly  goods,  and  it  may 
be  an  Idol  divinity  that  presided  over  them 
(Mjttthew  VI.  24;  comp.  Luke  xvi  9,  11. 
Zeph.  i.  6). 

MAlfBE,  an  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol 
(Gen.  xiv.  18,  24),  dwelling  nesr  Hebron, 
who  gave  his  name  to  a  grove  of  Terebinth 
trees  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  Here 
dwelt  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (xviii.  I), 
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and  hen  was  the  family  Mpalchie  (uuiL  in  Ihe  six  Hebrew  terms.    In  eonseqaeneev 

17 — ^20).  the  oonoeption  of  human  nature  whieh  some 

MAN,  a  wordof  TeryeztenaiTepiVTalenee,  entertain,  omits  qaalities  that  are  essential 
denoting  a  homan  being  of  both  sexes  (Gen.  to  that  natore,  and  are  set  forth  and  declared 
i.  27),  or  eoUectirely  ttie  human  raoe  (Ee»  in  the  very  substanee  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
des.  TiL  14),  stands  fbr  the  Hebrew--I.  These  qualities  maj  be  divided  into  two 
adahm  (whence  Adam),  connected  with  adak-  classes,  the  higher  snd  the  lower;  this  eon- 
MoA, 'earth' (Oen.  1.20),  reference  being  thus  neeting  us  with  the  earth,  sin,  and  death; 
made  in  the  name  of  the  first  man  to  his  that  allying  us  with  our  Maker  and  Eternity, 
origin  (ii.  7),  who,  as  being  of  *  the  earth,  is  It  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that 
earthy'  (1  Cor.  zr.  47),  while  as  being  all  the  tribes,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  are  de- 
created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  (Oen.  L  scendants  of  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  L — ^z.). 
20 ;  T.  1.  James  iiL  9),  he  has  dominion  Men,  therefore,  sre  the  beings  that  are  de- 
OTcr  the  earth  (Gen.  i  20^ ;  and  though  a  riyed  from  that  first  pair.  They  are  also 
fsllen  snd  sinAil  creature  (iii.)f  yet  is  capa-  alike  sons  of  God.  They  are,  moreover, 
ble  of  being  ■  created  in  righteousness  and  brethren.  The  Creator  is  the  Father  of 
true  holiness'  (Ephes.  It.  24),  and  'renewed  human  kind,  and  human  kind  is  one  funily. 
in  knowledge  siter  the  image  of  him  that  Whatever  diversities,  then,  there  may  be, 
created  him '  (Col.  iii.  10) :  II.  eeiA,  *  a  man,'  they  are  accidental.  There  is  only  one  race 
denoting  the  male  sex  (Gen.  iL  23,  24 ;  xiz.  of  men.  This  conception  of  cur  kind  lies  at 
8), hence  (as  aiann  in  German)  a  'husband'  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Bibla 
(iii.  0, 16),  Latin  aiarititf,  from  mos,  aiartf ;  In  that,  man  is  ever  contemplated  as  one 
hence  by  the  addition  of  the  Hebrew  femine  great  whole.  Hence  our  species,  which  fell 
termination,  sfsAa,  a  '  woman '  (Gen.  il.  22).  in  Adam,  was  redeemed  by  Christ  (I  Cor. 
Aocordini^y,  Adam  was  tuh  and  Eve  mha,  xv.  20—22,  47—49). 
the  near  resemblance  of  the  second  name  to  This  view,  independently  of  its  Scriptural 
the  first  being  expressly  chosen  to  denote  authority,  is  recommended  by  its  intrinsic 
the  oneness  of  man  and  wife :  thus  in  the  probabifities  and  ennobling  tendency.  It  is 
Bible  does  even  etymology  teach  religion :  d  friori  probable  that  a  good  Creator  should 
III.  §noA,  contrasted  with  the  preceding  phoe  all  his  intdb'gent  creatures  on  a  foot- 
(from  whieh,  however,  FUrst  derives  it),  as  ing  of  general  equality;  such  is  tlie  relative 
tiie  Latin  homo  with  vir,  and  denoting,  not  position  in  which  he  has  placed  other  species 
from  intrinsic  force,  bat  accidental  associ*-  of  animate  beings,  and  sudi  a  position  seems 
tioDs,  man  considered  as  mortal,  weak,  and  necessitated  by  the  absence  in  his  natore  of 
ainftU  (1  Kings  xxi.  10, 13.  2  Kings  viL  8.  all  the  causes  and  occasions  of  partiality 
Job  iv.  17;  ix.  2;  xv.  14;  xxv.  4,  6);  an  and  preference.  This  specific  equality,  more- 
import  which  is^rought  more  into  promi-  over,  gives  all  a  chance  of  rising  in  the  scale 
nence  by,  IV.  ba$har,  '  flesh '  (Gen.  vi.  12.  of  being,  disallows  Jealousies,  despotism, 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  8.  Job  xxxiv.  10.  Esek.  xxi.  and  slavery,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  whole 
0) :  V.  the  opposite  of  the  last  is  found  in  race  without  exception  to  continually  rising 
bahl  (hence  Baal), denoting  'master,'  'owner,'  heights  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence, 
or  'lord'  (Exod.  icxL  29;  xxii.  8.  Hos.  ii.  BilTcrences  in  degree  do  indeed  remain,  but 
16,  mar.),  also  '  husband,'  exhibiting  no  there  are  none  of  kind.  No  part  of  the  one 
Tery  elevated  view  of  the  conjugal  relations  family  is  condemned  to  inevitable  and  hope- 
(PRnr.  zii.  4»  'a  crown  to  her  huaband;'  less  ignorance  and  brutalism.  And  those 
literslly, '  her  owner '  or  '  master') ;  hence  the  who  abound  are  made  to  excel  in  order  that 
feminine  bahla,  a  'mistress'  (1  Kings  xvii.  they  may  communicate  to  such  of  their  bre- 
17 ;  oomp.  Nah.  iii.  4) :  VI.  of  similar  im-  thren  as  suffer  need,  raising  the  depressed 
port  with  the  Isst  is  gihvtr,  a  male  of  the  and  restoring  the  sick.  There  thus  also  ap- 
human  species  (Judg.  v.  10.  Prov.xxx.  19),  pears  to  be  a  grand  unity  in  God's  proTi- 
a  strongman  (Jer.  xli.  16,  'mighty'), and  in  dense.  All  the  creatures  of  his  hand  are 
general  the  higher  (manly)  qualities  of  our  alike  objects  of  his  care ;  and  the  fatherly 
nature  (Job  xxxviii.  8),  involving  even  relations  which  he  established  with  his  chil- 
moral  excellence  (Ps.  xxxvii.  23,  Uiere  is  dren  when  he  first  placed  them  on  the  earth* 
nothing  in  the  Hebrew  corresponding  to  the  he  confirmed  snd  carried  to  perfection  in 
Engli^  word  'good').  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  '  Lord  of  all' 

It  thus  sppears  that  there  are  in  Hebrew  (Acts  x.  86.  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  Eph.  iv.  0). 
six  words,  which  in  their  general  import,  but  With  a  common  nature,  men,  therefore,  have 
with  shades  of  diversity,  signify '  man.'  These  one  God,  one  Father,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
shades  of  diversity  are  by  no  means  incon-  one  sphere  of  duty  here,  and  one  inheritance 
siderable  or  unimportant ;  consequently  the  hereafter.  We  are  in  consequence '  members 
meaning  of  the  Bible  can  be  but  imperfectly  one  of  another'  (Rom.  xiL  4.  1  Cor.  zii. 
apprehended  by  the  mere  En^^sh  reader.  12),  and  each  is  bound  to  care  for  all.  Ac- 
Incomplete  knowledge  leads  to  erroneous  cordingly,  the  Christian  commission  is  to 
conclusions.  The  English  word  'man'  in-  'preach  iht  gospel  to  every  creature,'  and 
Tolves  only  a  part  of  the  Ideas  comprehended  to  'teach  all  nations'   (Matt,  xxvill   19 
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Luke  xziT.  47) ;  ind  die  oouBomination  of  tion  of  oor  species  and  tbe  peopling  of  Kbn 

the  peifieot  work  of  the  gospel,  is  the  unl-  esrth,  it  is  answered  that  the  supposition  la 

▼crsal  preTalenee  of  the  Divine  will  and  the  not  self-eTident;  on  the  contrary,  diversilj 

oniTeisal  dlAuion  of  spiritnal  happiness  of  origin  wotdd  encourage  enmitj,  and  en- 

(1  Cor.  zr.  24 — ^28).    This  view  of  the  con-  mitj  engender  mutual  destruction.  Perhaps, 

ditiott,  duties,  interests,  and  final  destiny  but  for  the  strong  cement  of  family  love  en- 

of  man,  is  far  wider,  more  comprehensive,  suing  from  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  left  for 

more  humanising,  and  more  ennobling,  than  a  time  unimpaired  by  hatred  and  hostiJi^ 

any  that  philosophy  has  propounded ;  while  fl!om  without,  the  permanent  establishment 

theories  of  human  nature  put  forth  by  seep-  of  human  society  would  have  been  impos- 

tieism  have  been  low,  partial,  and  narrowing,  sible.    A  complex  cause  is  by  no  means  of 

The  diffsrenee  results  as  of  necessity  from  necessity  the  surest  way  to  an  assigned  unity 

the  sources  whence  revelation  and  philosophy  of  result                                 • 

came.    The  former,  having  its  feet  on  the  Bo  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  there  is 

earth,  can  take  but  a  restricted  view  of  human  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  earth  was 

relations;  the  latter,  as  being  of  God,  com-  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  one  pair.  Con- 

prebends  in  its  miyestio  scope  those  vast  sidering  diat  the  human  race  has  had  many 

generalisations  which  involve  all  the  families  thousand  years  in  which  to  spread  itself  over 

of  the  earth,  all  the  duties  of  time,  and  the  the  world,  we  may  perhaps  rather  wonder 

great  bearings  and  issues  of  immortal  life.  tliat  some  parts  should  remain  so  thinly  in- 

The  identity  of  our  origin  guarantees  the  habited.  It  is  in  sgreement  with  the  Scrip- 
miity  of  our  nature.  If  all  men  sprang  from  ture  that  we  find  certain  portions — for  in- 
one  pair,  all  are  of  the  same  species.  Here,  stance,  the  wide  district  extending  through 
ttien,  is  a  broad  and  firm  ground  for  common  the  middle  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere— occu- 
rights,  and  solid  reason  for  believing  that,  pied  in  the  earliest  periods,  in  all  ages  thickly 
as  all  tribes  of  the  earth  are  men,  all  even-  peopled,  and  presenting,  in  diiferent  parts, 
toally  will  rise  to  high  intellectual  and  moral  the  seats  of  the  great  monarchies  whose  his- 
bH>piness.  There  is  also  a  firm  foothold  tories  combine  to  form  the  most  important 
for  the  missionary  enterprise,  since,  how-  and  numerous  chapters  in  the  history  of 
ever  low  the  actual  condition  of  Aose  whom  man.  An  instance  may  be  takeu  from  the 
a  missionary  may  address,  they  are  still  men,  animal  kingdom  illustrative  of  the  possi- 
■nd  therefore  no  less  capable  than  in  need  bility  that  these  civilised  and  other  semi- 
of  tliat  salvation  of  which  he  is  the  herald,  barbarous  and  barbarous  portions  of  the 
But  deny  that  'we  have ^ all  one  (earthly)  jiuman  family  may  all  have  been  derived 
ikther,'  and  the  unity  of  our  race  is  forth-  firom  a  common  stock.  At  the  time  of  its 
vritb  exposed  to  question.  Beings  that  sprang  discovery,  America  possessed  neither  horses 
from  d^erent  pairs  have  a  dissimilar  origin  ,*  nor  oxen.  They  were  originally  introduced 
the  tie  of  blood  is  sundered ;  the  common  into  different  parts  of  the  continent  in  sepa- 
relationship  is  broken.  If  all  men  are  of  rate  pairs.  These  have  so  incressed  that 
one  species,  why  are  not  all  descended  from  now,  wild  and  tame,  they  exist  in  huge  num- 
the  same  stock?  Does  not  a  diversity  of  bers  almost  every  where.  From  Paraguay 
origin  argue  some  diversity  in  nature  f  As  and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Ood  ever  takes  ttie  simplest  mesns,  would  century,  a  million  of  oxen  were  every  year 
he  have  adopted  in  this  case  a  diversity  in  exported ;  and  the  almost  literally  countless 
the  cause,  unless  he  intended  a  diversity  in  numbers  that  cover  the  oountij  were  pro- 
the  effect?  At  any  rate,  if  you  deny  the  created  by  seven  cows  and  one  buD,  carried 
^entity  of  our  origin,  you  have  to  prove  the  thither,  in  1546,  by  John  Salazar.  The  re- 
unity  of  our  species,  and  in  conducting  this  productive  power,  when  acting  freely,  as  it 
proof  you  have  to  meet  and  answer  the  same  did  in  prinuevsl  ages,  would  multiply  hu- 
objections  as  are  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the  roan  beings  most  rapidly;  and  the  minatory 
Bible ;  so  that,  for  a  far  inferior  oouelusion,  impulse  would  distribute  them  over  the  yet 
you  have  the  same  trouble  and  incur  the  unappropriated  earth,  with  an  ease  and  oer- 
same  perils  with  those  that  have  been  raised  tainty,  the  force  of  which  can  be  imperfectly 
against  the  believer  in  tbe  Mosaic  narrative,  imagined  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  when 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  supposition  so  many  millions  have  become  stationary, 

that  originally  several  pairs  of  human  beings  The  earliest  historical  narratives  accord 

were  created,  is  unphilosophical,  because  un-  with  Genesis  in  describing  men  as  moving 

necessary.    If  one  pair  were  sufficient  to  re-  freely,  and  even  with  eagerness,  from  a  few 

plenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  one  pair  centres  over  extensive  tracts  of  the  world, 

only,  we  may  believe,  were  created ;  for  while  To  follow  the  different  families  of  the  three 

religion  assures  us  God  does  nothing  in  vain  great  stems  over  the  earth  more  frilly  and 

or  superfluously  (Is.  xlv.   18),  phUosophy  minutely  than  we  have  done  in  the  article 

teaches  that  no  more  causes  are  to  be  allowed  headed  Bivisiov,  would  occupy  space  which 

than  are  necessary  to  produce  the  given  effect,  we  have  not  to  spare.    We  may,  however. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  seversl  pairs  sulyoiu  a  few  words  relatively  to  the  peopling 

might  be  a  surer  provision  for  the  propaga-  of  the  new  from  the  old  world— tbe  only 
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point  wbioh  MemB  to  oflier  serioiu  dUBeul-  the  lODth  of  Afrloa,  oompittliig  the  luUloik* 

liee.   At  Behring's  Straite,  AsU  is  icpanted  that  apeak  the  lado-Oennaaie  and  Sbemitie 

from  America  bj  only  a  aaizow  paiaage,  tongoes»  and  oeenpjing  the  midland  eonm- 

both  shores  of  whioh  aze  peopled  by  the  triaa  of  the  Eastern  eontinent    They  are  of 

same  people,  the  TohokMibi,  who  regnlarly  a  fair  eomplexion,  noble  fonn,  oral  connta- 


psss  twice  erezy  year  to  exchange  with  each  nanee,  anbnm  or  dazk  brown  hair;  they 
other  the  productions  of  the  two  continents,  stsnd  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  individual 
Another  way  is  offered  from  the  centre  of  eoltare  and  so«ial  happineas.  Opposed  to 
Asia,  by  Kamtschatka  and  the  Aleutian  Isles,  them,  in  ^  north  and  eas^  are,  11.  the 
From  Southern  Asia  slso  a  chain  of  islands  Mongolian  family,  who  are  of  a  yellow  or 
extends  to  Australia  and  New  HoUand.  A  gold  colour,  sm^  in  make,  of  flat  Tissge, 
glance  at  the  Map,  coloured  according  to  the  and  protruded  check-bones  ;  they  exkmd 
races  by  whioh  the  earth  is  peopled,  will,  oter  the  northern  and  south-eaatem  parte 
especially  with  the  aid  of  a  teirestrial  globe,  of  the  old  continent,  and  OTer  the  extreme 
mske  it  clear  how  one  region  may  have  been  northern  pans  of  the  new,  embracing  the 
peopled  by  settlers  from  another.  nmotely-eeated  but  kindred  Ssmoeidea,  £s- 
Great  dirersities,  however,  prevail  at  pre-  qpiiwaux,  and  Chinese.  Next  to  these,  in  the 
ssnt  in  the  human  family ; — ^are  these  com-  upper  parts  of  North  America,  begin,  IIL, 
patible  with  the  derivation  of  all  nations  the  American  family,  having  a  larger  tnme 
from  the  loins  of  Adam  ?  There  are  great  and  more  manly  port  than  the  former,  wiUi 
diversities,  but  there  are  also  points  of  long  black  hair,  and  a  colour  whose  prevail- 
sgreement  The  latter  must  be  taken  into  ing  hoe  is  tLat  of  copper,  but  which  varies 
our  account,  no  less  than  the  former.  Of  fimn  a  bright  red  to  a  deep  tan,  and  even, 
some  of  these  we  have  spoken  under  the  head  on  the  Oronoxo,  to  a  blsck ;  a  race  whose 
Lavouaox.  These  points  of  agreement  lie  qualities  give  the  idea  of  being  a  friUer  de- 
in  the  very  essence  of  our  nature ;  the  points  velopment  of  those  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
of  diversity  regard  merely  accidental  circum-  effected  under  the  influence  of  unrestrained 
stsnoes.  The  former  are  alike  in  all ;  the  freedom  in  the  open  air  and  over  the  wide 
latter  vary  with  tribes,  funilies,  and  indi-  earth.  These,  aa  their  name  imports,  range 
viduals.  All  men  stsnd  and  walk  erect,  (originally),  rather  than  occupy,  the  entire 
while  the  hinder  parts  of  a  few  protrude,  and  oootibaent  (rf  America,  Itom  the  north  to  the 
with  most  form  an  angle  of  nearly  ninety  south,  with  the  excepdon  of  their  Mongolian 
degrees  with  the  back  of  ttie  head.  All  mto  neighbours  in  the  extreme  north.  The  mid- 
worship  (slleged  exceptions  sre  groundless),  die  to  the  southern  limits  of  Africa  is  the 
but  some  bow  down  to  '  stocks  and  stones,'  home  of  a  yet  darker  coloured  fiunily,  lY., 
while  most  sdore  the '  Great  First  Cause '  as  the  Ethiopio  or  Negro,  with  very  marked  pe- 
'  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.'  But  the  diversi-  culiarities — ^thick,  curly,  matted  hair,  broad 
ties  themiselves  bear  marks  of  being  devia-  protruded  lips,  flat  nose,  low,  narrow,  and  ra- 
tions firom  a  common  type.  The  contrast^  ceding  forehead,  snd  black  complexion ;  the 
indeed,  between  the  black  Negro  and  the  fdr  child  of  extreme  heat,  the  antithesis  of  the 
Caucasian  ia  very  great  and  striking,  but  the  polished  Caucasian,  the  nearest  approach  to 
intervsl  may  be  filled  up  with  sll  the  inter-  the  brute.  Between  the  Negro  and  the  Ame- 
vening  shadea  snd  hues  firom  other  tribes  ricsn  stsnds,  Y.,  the  Mslaysn— hair  crisp 
and  frunilies  of  the  earth.  We  have  seen  and  dnstering,  cheek-bones  receding,  whUe 
children  bora  of  the  same  parents  who  dif-  the  nose,  mouth,  end  chin  stand  forwsid  snd 
fered  in  complexion  as  much  as  the  least  make  the  fice  ^srp  snd  pointed ;  in  corn- 
fair  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  least  dark  of  plexion  they  are  of  two  varieties,  a  lighter 
the  Mongolian  race.  and  a  darker  olive,  of  which  those  having 
These  terms  ask  for  explsnation.  The  the  latter,  the  Papushs,  stsnd  in  this  and  in 
human  family  has  been  divided  into  differ-  their  hair  very  near  the  Negro.  These  olive- 
ent  classes.  Of  these  some  mske  two,  some  coloured  people  an  found  by  Blnmenbach 
four,  and  some  as  many  as  seven.  The  di-  in  the  tnbes  of  the  Southern  Ocean  and 
varsity  demonstrates  tibe  absenoe  of  clear  and  Australia. 

permsnent  lines  of  distinction.    It  might  be  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  vsiieties 

enough  to  say,  that  when  physiologiste  and  requires  terms,  and    leads   to  statements, 

ethnographers  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  which  confirm  the  idea  that  the  several  por- 

to  the  actual  number  of  clssses,  it  will  then  tions  combine  to  form  one  great  whole.    In- 

be  time  enough  for  the  friends  of  the  Bible  sensible  is  the  gradation  bj  which  we  paaa 

to  inquira  whether  their  eonduaions  sre  or  firom  one  form  of  fbatoro  nid  one  ahade  of 

an  not  reeoncileable  with  ite  statements,  colour  to  snother,  while  sll  alike  have  the 

The  daasification,  however,  of  Blamenbaoh  same  organs,  and  capaoitieB  aimilarin  kind; 

seems,  sfter  all  modem  inquiries,  to  be  the  snd  in  ngsrd  to  eultnn  paaa  one  into  the 

most  tenable :  ~  That  phUoaopher  divided  other,  ftom  the  lowest  deoee  to  the  highest 

the  human  race  into  five  daases— I.  the  Can-  Natnraliste  have  astsbluhed  it  as  sn  index 

easian  or  white  race,  extending  fimn  the  Bay  of  specific  unity  among  dlffennt  races,  that 

^  of  Bengsl  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe  and  individual  pain  of  them  can  propagate  thsxr 
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Ind  Ic  snoh  a  maimer  that  die  olhpxing  of  If  <m  Inqoliy  we  find  these  oatward  Influ- 

tlie  union  ehall  retain  unimpaired  the  aame  encee  to  be  at  preient  Texy  great;  if  they  are 

power  of  procreation.  When  the  epeoies  are  greateet  where  man'e  power  OTer  nature  is 

iifferent^  as  in  the  ease  of  moles,  the  bastard  yet  inconsiderable,  then  we  are  warranted  in 

nfbpring  is  generally  unprolifio.     Now,  the  eoneluding  that  originally  they  most  have 

most  distant  raoes  of  men,  the  Caucasian  been  of  surpassing  efficacy.    That  the  influ- 

and  the  Negro,  produoe  children  who  are  enoe  of  place  and  cUme  is  at  present  reiy 

fhlly  capable  of  reproducing  their  species,  great,  is  obvious  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 

It  is  efen  said,  that  firom  the  intermixture  with  the  Tcry  di?ersiiied  productions  of  dif- 

of  dissimilar  races,  a  finer  ooiporeal  and  ferent  parts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  Tegeta- 

mental  eonfozmation  is  produced ;  and  that  ble  and  animal  kingdom.   Compare  the  sun- 

the  Bfulattos  of  the  tropical  world  propagate  burnt  and  barren  soil  of  Alhcan  deserts 

so  fast,  that  they  bid  fair  to  gain  the  sole  with  the  fruitftd  and  well-watered  plains  of 

dominion  of  the  European  oolonies  in  that  Europe;  the  snow-covered  end  ice-bound 

part  of  the  globe.    As  a  fact,  then,  in  natu-  regions  of  the  North  Pole,  where  the  white 

ral  history,  we  can  speak  of  only  one  human  bear  and  the  walrus  live,  with  the  rich  smil- 

species.  ing  lands  that  are  coYcred  with  the  rank 

StUl  the  question  recurs,  whether  all  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  in  which  luxuriates 
indiTiduals  of  that  one  species  sprang  firom  animal  life  in  the  noblest  forms  and  greatest 
one  pair.  That  marked  diTcrsities  existed  abundance.  What  diversities !  What  con- 
in  the  veiy  dawn  of  histoiy,  is  rendered  cer-  trasts !  Is  it  likely  that,  in  regard  to  the 
tain  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  human  species,  the  diversities  should  be  in- 

Before  the  date  to  which  these  facts  are  considerable  ?    Animals  of  confessedly  the 

refeired,  there  was,  if  Bunsen's  lengthened  same  species  appear  in  conditions  the  most 

chronology  (see  Eotft)  may  be  taken,  a  dissimilar,  when  their  outward  relations  are 

period  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  for-  Tcry  different  The  hare,  which  in  the  Tyro- 

mation  of  the  chief  diversities  that  can  be  lese  Alps  becomes  grey  in  winter,  is  white  in 

proved  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  ear-  northern  regions.    Dogs  in  Oninea,  to  use 

liest   historicsl  age.     In    those   primitive  the  allusion  of  Bhimenbach,  are  of  a  Negro 

times,  the  diversifying  principle  would  na-  race.    Sheep  in  Africa  lose  their  wool,  are 

tnrally  act  with  greater  force  and  with  less  covered  with  black  hair,  and  are  so  changed, 

impeded  effect    A  peculiarity  once  engen-  that  but  for  their  bleat  they  would  not  be 

dered,  though  slight  ori^^ally,  would  be  reeognised.    In  the  high  lands  about  An* 

augmented  by  the  unimpaired  operation  of  gora,  nearly  all  animals,  sheep,  goate,  cats, 

the  causes  which  produced  it ;  since  human  even  dogs  snd  horses,  have  long,  silk-like 

beings  lived  scattered  over  the  world,  often  hair.    The  heat  on  the  sandy  plains  and 

remote  tnm  each  other,  and  under  the  most  vales  of  Asia  and  Africa  produce  in  animals 

dissimilar  external  influences.    Before  the  bimches  of  fat,  in  the  camel  and  xebu  their 

intellect  and  the  heart  had  gained  ascend-  humps,  in  the  Syrian  sheep  their  broad, 

ancy,  the  animsl  ftmctions  possessed  a  vi-  dragging  tails,  and  in  the  Boqesmans  their 

gour  and  a  reproductive  energy  of  which  we  protrusions  behind.    But  we  need  not  go 

can  now  form  but  a  faint  conception ;  and  so  far,  for  in  our  domesticated  animals  we 

the  outer  world,  yet  for  the  most  part  unmo-  see  what  changes  have   been  produced  in 

dified  in  soil,  temperature,  and  climate,  by  their  passage  from  the  wild  to  the  tame  state, 

man,  operated  on  his  nature  with  overpow-  and  what  other  permanent  changes  are  still 

ering  foroe.    Varieties,  under  ^ese  ciroum-  produced  by  the  soientiflc  breeder  of  sheep 

stances,  could  not  USl  to  arise;  and  when  and  cattle,  who  aims  to  gratify  the  epicure, 

once  in  existence,  they  would  for  a  long  time  or  enrich  himself  by  improving  his  stock. 
be  made  more  intense,  till,  having  reached        A  review  of  the  province  of  Language  and 

the  highest  point  oompatible  with  that  uni-  Natursl  History  leaves  on  our  mind  the  con- 

versal  law  of  nature  which  irresistibly  tends  viction  that,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  made  solid 

to  preserve  and  perpetuate  specific  differ-  acquiremente,  science  ofiSsrs  no  discrepancy 

ences,  and  for  this  to  prevent  the  loss  of  ex-  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  respecting  the  ori- 

isting  species,  Ae  force  which  produced  the  gin  and  difiusion  of  the  human  race.    The 

diversities  would  either  be  effectually  coim-  tendency,  rather,  of  linguistic  and  ethnogra- 

teraotedor  be  totslly  spent;  and  so  the  whole  phical  inquiries,  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm 

life-giving  energy  in  future  be  employed  in  the  Scriptural  narratives ;  siTordlng  grounds 

propagating  the  then  existing  type.  for  the  opinion  that  augmented  Imowledge 

The  probability  arising  firom  facte  and  na-  will  more  fiiHy  and  strikingly  exhibit  the 

tural  causes  of  the  derivation  of  all  the  van-  harmony  which  existe  between  Nature  and 

eties  of  the  one  human  species  from  two  Bevelation.     It  is,  however,  important  to 

progenitors,  can  be  imperfectly  judged  of,  add,  that  the  Biblical  account  does  not  need 

except  we  form  to  ourselves  a  tall  idea  of  the  to  be  proved :  it  is  sufficient  if  we  can  show 

effect  of  soQ  and  climate  on  animated  beings,  that  science  offers  no  contradiction  to  its 

not  merely  as  they  operate  now,  but  rathisr  general  import   We  protest  sgainst  the  sy»- 

as  they  operated  when  the  world  was  yoimg.  tem  which  incessantly  pute  the  Bible  on  ito 
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Mbdm.  8aoh  a  system  U  in  lu  CBsmaoe 
•nd  ttndmntlf  a  system  of  unbelief.  If,  after 
fUl  and  impartial  inquirj,  a  peraou  sees 
reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  in 
general  a  tnistworthy  reeoid  and  Uie  depo- 
sitory of  a  DiTine  rerelation,  be  is  by  that 
conviction  bonnd  to  reeeire  its  statements, 
and  to  presume  that  they  are  tme  nntil  they 
are  proved  to  be  false.  Not  less  objection- 
able is  the  course  of  taoitly  disowning  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  in  questions  of  his- 
tory, language,  and  ethnography.  This  dis- 
allowai  is  virtually  a  denial.  If  a  witness 
whose  name  stands  on  a  pleader's  brief  is 
not  produced  in  court,  his  testimony  is 
thereby  admitted  to  be  questionable,  false, 
or  dangerous.  At  any  rate,  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  evidence 
until  they  are  proved  destitute  of  credibility. 
Their  age,  their  general  reception,  their  alli- 
ance with  great  religious  teachings,  unim- 
peachable in  their  truth  and  unapproaehed 
in  their  exceHence,  are  claims  to  attention 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  questions  regarding  priauevol  history, 
the  Bible  is  an  independent  authority,  whose 
statements  must,  at  least  as  one  element, 
enter  into  any  fhll  and  philosophical  aeeount 
of  the  eariy  growth  and  later  developments 
of  human  society. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  is  borne  by  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  in  his  admirable  work  enti- 
tled Camot  (301,  uq,) :— 

*  Whilst  attention  was  exclusively  direelsd 
to  the  extremes  of  colour  and  of  form,  tht 
result  of  the  first  vivid  impressions  derived 
from  the  senses  was  a  tendency  to  view  these 
diilbrences  as  characteristics,  not  of  mevs 
Tarieties,  but  of  originally  distinct  speeies. 
The  permanence  of  certain  types  in  dM 
midst  of  the  most  opposite  influences,  espe* 
daily  of  climate,  appeared  to  favour  dils 
view,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the 
time  to  which  the  historical  eridenee  ap- 
plied; but  in  my  opinion,  more  powerfhl 
reasons  lend  their  weight  to  the  oUier  side 
of  the  question,  and  corroborate  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  I  refer  to  the  many  in- 
termediate gradations  of  the  tint  of  the  skin 
and  the  form  of  the  skull,  which  have  been 
made  known  to  us  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
geographical  science  in  modem  times;  to 
the  analogies  derived  from  the  history  of 
varieties  in  animals,  both  domesticated  and 
wild;  and  to  the  positive  observations  col- 
lected respecting  the  limits  of  fecundity  in 
hybrids.  The  greater  part  of  the  supposed 
contrasts,  to  which  so  much  weight  was  for- 
merly assigned,  have  disappeared  before  the 
laborious  investigations  of  Tiedeman  on  the 
brain  of  Negroes  and  of  Europeans,  and  the 
anatomical  researches  of  Yrolik  and  Weber 
on  the  form  of  the  pelvis.  When  we  take  a 
general  view  of  the  dark-coloured  African 
natums,  on  which  the  work  of  Friehaid  has 


thrown  so  much  light,  and  when  we  c4k» 
pare  them  with  the  natives  of  the  Australa- 
sian lalands,  and  with  the  Papuahs  and  Al* 
fourons  (Haiofores,  Endamenes),  ws  see 
that  a  black  tint  of  skin,  woolly  hair,  and 
Negro  limtures,  are  by  no  means  invariablj 
associated.  So  long  as  the  western  nations 
were  aoqnainted  with  only  a  small  part  of 
the  earth's  snrftwe,  partial  views  shnost  ne> 
cessarily  prevailed ;  tropical  heat  and  a  black 
colour  of  the  skin  appeared  inseparable. 
'The  Ethiopians,*  said  the  ancient  tragie 
poet,  Theodeetes  of  Phaselis,  '  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  Snn-god  in  his  course,  have 
their  bodies  coloured  with  a  dark,  soo^  lus- 
tre, and  their  hair  curled  and  crisped  by  his 
parching  rays.'  The  campaigns  of  Alex- 
ander, in  which  so  many  subjects  eonneeied 
with  physical  geography  were  originally 
brought  hito  notice,  occasioned  the  first  dis- 
cussion on  problematical  influence  of  cli- 
mate on  nations  and  raoes.  'Families  of 
plants  and  animals'— says  one  of  the  great- 
est anatomists  of  our  age,  Johannes  Maller» 
in  his  comprehensive  woi^  entitledy  Pkyno' 
logi»  du  Metudun — *  in  the  oooise  of  dieir 
dutribution  over  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
undergo  modifications,  within  limits  pre 
scribed  to  genera  and  species,  which  moiU- 
flcationa  ars  afterwards  perpetuated  organi- 
cally in  their  descendants,  forming  types  oi 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  present 
raoes  of  animals  have  been  produced  by  a 
eonenrrence  of  causes  and  conditions,  inter- 
nal as  well  as  external,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  follow  in  detail ;  but  the  most  striking 
varieties  are  found  in  those  families  which 
are  susceptible  of  the  widest  geographical 
extension.  The  different  races  of  mankind 
are  forms  or  varieties  of  a  single  species: 
their  unions  are  fruitfol,  and  the  descend- 
ants from  them  are  so  likewise ;  whereas  if 
the  races  were  distinct  species  of  a  genus, 
the  descendants  of  mixed  breed  would  bo 
nnfrttitfhl;  but  whether  the  existing  races 
of  men  are  descended  from  one  or  from  se- 
veral primitive  men,  is  a  question  not  deter- 
minable by  experience.' 

The  same  learned  writer  has  also  tliefo 
remarks  (355,  lef.)  :— 

*By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  we  at  the  same  time  repel  the  cheer- 
less assumption  of  superior  and  inferior  races 
Qit  men.  There  are  families  of  nations  more 
readily  susceptible  of  culture,  more  highly 
civilised,  more  ennobled  by  mental  cultiva- 
tion, than  others;  but  not  in  themselves 
more  noble.  All  are  alike  designed  for  free- 
dom ;  for  that  freedom  which  in  ruder  con- 
ditions of  society  belongs  to  individuals  only, 
but  where  states  are  formed  and  political  in- 
stitutions enjoyed,  belongs  of  right  to  the 
whole  community.  '  If,'  in  the  words  of  WU- 
helm  von  Humboldt, '  we  would  point  to  an 
idea  which  all  history  throughout  its  course 
difeloses  as  ever  establishing  more  firmly  aid 
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•xtendhig  more  widely  its  ialatuy  empire  — 
if  there  le  ooe  idea  which  eontiibates  more 
than  any  other  to  the  often* contested,  bat 
still  more  often  misonderatood,  perfectibility 
of  the  whole  human  species — it  is  the  idea 
of  oar  common  humanity;  tending  to  re- 
move the  hostile  barriers  which  prejudices 
aud  partial  views  of  every  Idnd  have  raised 
between  men;  and  to  cause  all  mankind, 
without  distinction  of  religion,  nation,  or 
colour,  to  be  regarded  as  one  great  fraternity, 
aspiring  towards  one  common  aim,  the  f^e 
development  of  their  moral  faculties.  This 
is  the  ultimate  and  highest  object  of  society ; 
it  is  also  the  direction  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  leading  towards  the  indefinite  ezpan- 
aiott  of  his  inner  being.  He  regards  the 
earth  and  the  starry  heavens  as  inwardly  his 
own,  given  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his 
inteUeetual  and  physical  activity.  The  ehild 
longs  to  pass  the  hills  or  the  waters  which 
suRonnd  his  native  dwelling ;  and  his  wish 
indulged,  as  the  bent  tree  springs  back  to 
its  first  form  of  growth,  he  longs  to  return 
to  the  home  which  he  had  left;  for  by  a 
double  aspiration  after  the  unknown  fumre 
and  the  unforgotten  past — ^aftor  that  which 
be  desires,  and  that  which  he  has  lost — ^man 
is  preserved,  by  a  beautiful  and  touching 
instinct,  firom  exclusive  attachment  to  that 
which  is  present  Deeply  rooted  in  man's 
inmost  nature,  as  well  as  commanded  by  his 
highest  tendencies,  the  full  recognition  of 
the  bond  of  humanity,  of  the  community  of 
the  whole  human  race,  with  the  sentiments 
and  sympathies  whi<di  spring  therefrom, 
becomes  a  leading  principle  in  the  history 
of  man.' 

*With  these  words— which  derive  their 
charm  from  the  depth  of  the  feelings  horn 
which  they  sprang — ^let  a  brother  be  per- 
mitted to  elose  the  general  description  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  From  the 
remotest  nebul»,  and  from  the  double-re- 
▼olving  stars,  we  have  descended  to  the 
minutest  snimal  forms  of  sea  and  land,  and 
to  the  delicate  vegetable  genus  which*  clothe 
the  naked  precipice  of  the  ice-crowned 
mountain  summit.  Laws  partially  known 
have  enabled  us  in  some  degree  to  arrange 
these  phenomena;  other  laws  of  a  more 
mysterious  nature  prevail  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  the  organic  world,  in  that  of  man 
with  his  varied  conformation,  the  creative 
inteOeetnal  energies  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed, and  the  lingnages  which  have  sprung 
therefrom.  We  have  thus  reached  the  point 
at  which  a  hi|^r  order  of  being  is  presented 
to  us,  and  the  realm  of  mind  opens  to  the 
view;  here,  therefore,  the  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  universe  terminates;  it  marks 
the  limit  which  it  does  not  pass.' 

BIANAEN  (H.  a  eomforttr),  a  teacher  in 
the  Christian  church  at  Antioch,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  tbe  tetrarch  Herod 
(Acts  xiiL  1),  according  to  a  custom  of  the 


Bomans,  who  seleeted  from  those  lowef  fa 
rank  playmates  of  the  same  age  fbr  their 
children.  Possibly,  this  connection  of  Ma- 
naen  with  Herod  might  have  been  serviceable 
in  the  advaneement^of  the  gospel. 

MANASSEH  (H./org«tfttZn«if ),  the  elder 
of  Joseph's  two  sons  bom  of  the  Egyptian 
Asenath  (Gen.  xli.  60).  In  giving  him  and 
his  younger  brother  Ephraim  his  blessing — 
having  previously  adopted  them  as  his  own 
— ^Jacob  put  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim  and 
his  left  on  Manasseh,  so  advisedly  giving  the 
younger  preference  to  the  elder  (xlviii.); 
and  certainly,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  Ephraim 
played  a  more  important  part  than  Manas- 
seh. 

MANASSEH,  THE  TRIBE  OF,  derived 
from  the  preceding,  numbered  at  the  first 
master,  82,000,  and  at  the  second,  52,700 
fighting  men  (Numb.  i.  84,  05 ;  xxvi.  34). 
Before  possession  was  taken  of  Canaan,  half 
(the  eastern)  of  this  tribe  obtained  permis- 
sion to  settle  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  re- 
ceived for  possession  the  territory  of  Bashan^ 
on  condition  that  they  should  assist  their 
brethren  in  making  Uie  conquest  of  the 
country  beyond  the  river  (Numb.  xxxiL  32, 
le^.  Beat  iii.  13 — 15.  Josh.  zvii.  1,  2). 
This  Manasseh  did,  and  received  in  conse- 
quence sixty  towns  in  the  north  (Numb, 
sxxii.  25,  isq,).  The  lower  Jabbok  to  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan  dirided  Manasseh  on  the 
south  from  Gad ;  on  the  north,  the  territory 
extended  to  Hermon  and  Lebanon;  on  the 
west,  to  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias ; 
on  the  east,  to  the  city  of  Salcha  (Josh.  xiii. 
11,  12,  29,  31).  After  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  this  hslf-tribe,  with  Gad  and  Beu- 
ben,  passed  back  to  their  own  territories 
(Josh.  xxii.  1 — ^9).  The  building  of  a  large 
altar  gave  rise  to  a  misunderstanding  with 
ihe  other  tribes  which  threatened  a  civil 
war,  but  explanationa  removed  the  offence 
(10,  M^.)*  ^0  other,  or  western,  half  of 
Uie  tribe  had  their  settlement  on  the  west  of 
Jordan.  On  the  east,  it  bordered  on  Issachar ; 
south,  on  Ephraim;  west,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  north,  on  Asher,  extending  firom 
Jordan  to  the  sea  (Josh.  xrii.  5,  7 — 11). 

MANASSEH  (A.  M.  4584,  A.C.  694, 
V.  698),  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  was  totally 
unlike  his  father  Hesekiah,  whoso  services 
to  religion  he  rendered  nuU,  taking  steps  to 
bring  back  idolatry,  and  so  hastening  on 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  boimdless 
disobedience,  crimes,  and  idolatry,  were  de- 
nounced by  the  faithful  lips  of  prophets; 
but  in  vain.  He  despised  their  warnings, 
and  repaid  their  fidelity  with  persecution. 
If  not  literally  correct,  the  story  of  his  slay- 
ing Isaiah  exhibits  the  impression  which  his 
cruelty  left  in  the  Hebrew  mind.    The  pro- 

Ehet  fled  from  the  enraged  monarch  and 
id  himself  in  a  hollow  cedar  tree.  This 
Manasseh  caused  to  be  sawed  in  two,  and 
■o  slew  '  the  man  of  God.*    His  punishment 
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not  fUL    In  tiie  Cwtntj-Meond  jmt  of  there  ie  no  doubt    It  It  eqaally  oImt  tbM 

hif  vsigii,  be  WM  made  eepcive  end  certied  it  both  per?eded  the  tfaougfats  end  mflneneed 

to  BebylQii  by  Eeeihaddon,  eon  and  rae-  the  eetiaiu  of  the  fiiet  diaeiplee.    But  the 

eeeaog  of  Seimeefaeiibi  who  bad  Inraded  Teiy  idea  nhieh  it  oonteja  impliei  a  eonrio  • 

Jndah  in  his  Ikthei^e  daja.    Being  restored  tion  that  Jesoa  had  leallj  died,  risen  egain, 

to  bis  ttuone^  Manasseh  shewed  thiu  he  bad  and  passed  into  the  rniimm  state.    Aeeord- 

leamt  wisdom  in  szile  and  eonow;  ibt  he  ingly,  the  primitive  ehaeh,  beyond  a  qnea- 

now  laboured  with  dilifenoe  for  the  ftordier-  tion,  believed  in  the  deaOi,  roeoireetlon,  and 

anoe  of  trae  religion  nnder  the  sals  gnidanee  aseension  of  its  Founder.    In  the  assertion 

of  *  tfie  eeers  tliat  spake  to  him  in  &e  name  and  maintenanee  of  fliis  belief,  oUoqny,  dis- 

of  the  Lord  Ood  of  IsraeL'    Alter  a  nign  of  graee,  perseention,  and  deadi,  were  tranqoiny 

llfly-fiTe  yearsyhe  departed  this  lift^  and  wsa  endued.    Hsnee  we  learn,  that  in  the  ear> 

buried  in  tiie  garden  of  his  own  house  liesC  eonfMSors  we  have  to  do  widi  men 

(3  Kings  xii.  %  Ohvon.  szxiii),  leaving  a  who,  with  every  earthly  reason  to  disbelieve^ 

tottering  throne  to  his  son  Amon,  wfaoi  when  belisved  truly,  ilrmly,  end  unflindiingly,  tiie 

two-and-twentyyearsof  age,  suoosededto  the  greal  flMti  that  form  the  eonMr>stonee  of 

seeptre  of  Jndah.    His  brief  reign  of  two  the  Christian  ehureh.  Deeeiverv'wleariy  they 

years,  spent  in  the  eneouiagement  of  idolatfy*  were  not    Dnpee  they  seareely  eould  have 

was  brou^t  to  a  dose  by  a  eonq^iraqr  in  been,  fiir  they  had  enough  to  open  their  eyee 

his  eourt,  whioh  ended  in  thrinemuwh's  to  die  rssl  fMts.    Were  not  thehr  Mth  as 

assassination (3  Kings  ni,  19,aif.  9  Chroit  weD-gronnded  as  it  was  deep  and  operative^ 

xsxiii  21,aff.).    Aeeording  to  the  deeerip-  they  were  of  all  amm  not  only  die  meet  mise- 


tion  of  die  prophet  Zephaniah,  Amon  Idt    raUe  (1  Cor.  t%  19),  but  also  dto  most  fool- 
the  land  in  a  veiy  moumltal  eondition.  ish.  But  the  depth  and  eficaey  of  their  eon- 


MANDRAKES,  spoken  of  In  Gen.  ox.  U,  viedons  fuflee  to  show  diaft  they  had  proved 

iff n  M  promoting  fruitftdnees  in  women,  all  things  before  dicy  eame  to  hold  fiut  that 

and  in  Candolee  viL  18,  as  giving  '  a  sweet  whieh,  in  die  highest  sense,  was  and  is  good 

smell '  and  blooming  in  spring,  grow  on  (1  These,  v.  81). 

Oarmel,  Tabor,  die  south  of  Hebron,  and  ICANNA  (H.  amn,  aiaiilkti),  name  of  the 

neii^bouring  lands.    At  least,  in  the  Isst  food  (<  bread')  widi  whieh  Ood  supplied  the 

passage,  the  refbiwnee  seems  to  be  to  the  Isnelltee  in  the  desert  fbr  forty  years.  It  first 

wiamdSr^gom  venalU,  whloh  haa  a  whitish^  fell  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin.    It  was  to  be 

poieonous  root,  thiek,  like  a  turnip,  and  the  morning  meal,  whil«)quaila  were  given  for 

four  feet  long,  of  a  disagrreable  odour,  and  the  evening.  '  And  whM  the  dew  was  gone 

euried  leavea  a  foot  in  lengdi  and  four  to  op,  behold,  upon  the  faie  of  the  wilderness 

five  indiee  broad,  of  a  lively  green  ediour ;  a  small  round  diing,  small  as  die  hoar  froet 

email  white  flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  green*  on  the  ground.    And  when  the  ehildren  of 


from  whieh  in  May  arise  smsll,  yellow,  sweet-  Israel  eaw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  *  Mtm- 

smelling  sppiss,  of  the  else  of  a  nutmeg  or  Jkn'— '  what  is  that  V    And  Mosee  said  unto 

a  smsU  egg.    This  ftnit  is  eaten  by  the  them,  'This  is  the  breed  whieh  Jehovah 

Arabs  widi  mneh  relleh,  althon^  it  makea  hadi  given  yon  to  eat'  (Ezod.  xvi.  4,  mq,), 

them  inelined  to  sleep,  eomedmee  so  stroQgly  It  is  forther  deeeribed  thus:  'And  the  manna 

that  they  lis  down.    Both  In  modem  snd  waa  aseorisnderseed,  and  the  eolour  thereof  as 

aneient  times,  it  has  in  the  East  been  re-  the  o<dour  of  bdallinm  (white,  like  pearie  f ). 

garded  as  stimulating   the  paaeions  ;  on  And  the  people  went  about  and  gathered  it, 

whieh  aoeount  it  Is  used  for  preparing  love-  and  ground  it  In  mills,  or  best  it  in  a  mortar, 

potions.  and  baked  it  In  pans,  and  made  eakes  of  it ; 

MANIFESTATION  (L.  manifrntm,  'dear,'  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  frash 

' open'),  in  Bom.  vliL  19,  is  the  rendering  oil'  (of olives?)  (Num.xi.7— 9),  like  *eskee 

of  a  Oreek  term  which  is  tranalatod  '  to  with  honey'  (Exodus  xvi.  81).    The  msnna 

lighten'  (Luke  ii  83),  'revelation'  (Bom.  was  unknown  to  the  leraelitee,  and  supplied 

li.  0),  *eomin'g'  (1  Cor.  L  7),  '^peering'  by  die  Divine  bend  for  a  spseisl  purpose, 

(1  Pet  i«  7) ;  being  the  eame  as  Apoeabfpti,  and  during  a  eertain  season  (Dent  viii.  8, 

the  Oreek  name  of  the  book  of  <  Bevelation.'  Id).    On  tfaeee  points  the  Serintnres  are  ez- 

Ap$t»kfpai  is,  property,  the  uuTeiling,  die-  plieit  (Ezod.  zvL  80.  Josh.  r.  13).  In  oom- 

eloeing,  or  bringing  fcoth  to  light— en  im-  memoration  of  theee  miraelea,  a  portion  was 

port  which  is  SKsmplUled  in  each  of  the  preserved  in  die  tehemaole  (Ezod.  xvL  83^ 

renderings  of  '  manifestation '  above  given ;  84).  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find 

for  instance,  die  '  coming '  or '  ^»pearing'  of  a  natural  olgect  with  which  manna  ie  adenti- 

Jeens,  ezpeeted  by  the  {urimitive  diuroh,  was  cil.    A  product,  however,  bearing  the  same 

his  second  sdvent.  or  glorious  forthcoming  name,  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 

from  the  world  of  splrito.    This  ezpectation  and  other  hot  countries^ a  thiek,  viscous 

is  said  to  have  been  disappointed,  and  hence  Juice,  produced  by  inaeeto  and  the  heat  of 

haa  been  constructed  an  argument  unfa-  the  sun  in  the  tamarisk,  or  artificially  preeaed 

▼ourable  to  the  claims  of  Oluristianity.    Of  fhmi  certain  treea  or  chrubs,  or  agnhi  ezud- 

the  extensive  prevslence  of  that  ezpectation  log  from  the  leaves  of  the  ash  and  date-palm 
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The  mannA  of  the  peninsula,  according  to  the  temple  (1  Chron.  zzlx.  2;  oomp.  Caok, 

Hobinson  (Bibl.  Besear.,  i.  170),  is  found  t.  15.  Esth.  i.  6). 

in  the  fonn  of  shining  drops  on  the  twigs        MARESHAH  (H.),  a  city  in  Jadah,  in 

and  branches  (not  the  leaves)  of  the  Tiirfa,  the  plain  of  Sephela,  two  Roman  miles  tmm 

Tamarix  Galliea   Mannifera  of  Ehrenberg,  Eleutheropolis  (Josh.  zt.  44 ;  see  2  Chron. 

from  which  it  exudes,  in  consequence  of  the  zL  8;  xiv.  9 — 13),  the  birth-place  of  the 

puQctore  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind,  prophet  Eliezer  (xx.  37),  probably  the  birtb- 

Coceus  Manniparui  of  the  same  naturalist  place  of  Micah. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a  sweet-        MARINERS  (L.  ffMir«,  '  the  sea)  are  sea- 

ish  taste,  and  melts  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  men  (Jonah  i.  0),  who,  so  far  as  they  were 

The  Arabs  consider  it  a  great  delicacy.    Our  required  by  the  agricultural  Israelites,  were 

author  adds,  *  of  all  these  characteristics '  supplied  by  other  nations,  and  especially  the 

(giTen  in  Exod.  zri.  14,  81,  and  Numb.  xL  Phoenicians  (I  Kings  ix.  27),  who  are  the 

7 — 0),  '  not  one  is  applicable  to  the  present  earliest  known  navigators  (Ezek.  zzvii.  8, 

manna.'  9,  27,  29),  since,  being  on  the  sea-board  of 

HAN  OP  OOD,  a  prophet,  an  honourable  Palestine,   they  were    connected    with   the 

appellation  given  to  persons  who  were  pos-  inland  trade  of  Asia,  and  could  on  the  Medi- 

aessed  of  holy  dispositions  and  engaged  in  terranean,  especially  by  means  of  its  near 

die  ezecntion  of  God's  will  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1.  lying  islands  and  the  not  very  distant  coasts 

Josh.  xiv.  6.   1  Sam.  ix.  6.   J  Eing^  xii.  22.  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  readily  form  com- 

1  Tim.  vi.  11.   2  Tim.  iiL  17).  mercial  relations  with  the  West;  though  it 

MANTLE,  the  large  upper  garment  or  may  be  that  they  practised  piracy  at  the  same 

cloak  (more  in  size  and  use  like  the  Scotch  time,  if  not  before  they  made  Uie  sea  tribu- 

plaid)  of  the  orientals  (1  Kings  xi.  30;  xix.  tary  to  trade.   Comp.  1  Kings  ix.  26;  xxii. 

19,  20 ;  comp.  Oen.  xxiv.  69.   Ruth  iii.  9,  48.   2  Chron.  xx.  37. 
16),    The  mantle  of  a  prophet  was  of  a        MARK,  the  Roman  surname,  assumed  on 

coarse  material  (Zech.  xili.  4).    The  *  scarlet  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  of  John  (Acta 

robe' or  mantle  of  the  Roman  soldiers  reached  xii.  12,  25;  comp.  xiii.  5,  13),  the  son  of 

no  lower  than  the  knee,  was  fastened  over  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  house  the  dis- 

the  right  shoulder  with  a  buckle,  and  hong  ciples  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the 

round  the  left  (Matt  xxvii.  28).    The  re-  mar^dom  of  James  (Acts  xiL  12).    This 

qnest  of  Ruth  (iii.  9)  is  still  observed  in  surname,  taken  in  agreement  with  a  prevalent 

Eastern    ceremonials    of    marriage.      See  custom,  became,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  the 

Cloth  vs.  more  usual  denomination  of  John  (xv.  89. 

MAR  (T.),  <Coiijnre,'or<doharmto,Ms  Coloss.  iv.  10.  Phil.  24.  2  Tim.  iv.  11)^ 

the  rendering  in  2  Kings  iii.  19  of  a  word  who  was  also  nearly  related  to  Barnabas 

which  in  Job  xiv.  22,  is  translated,  *  shall  (Coloss.  iv.  10).    He  appears  to  have  been 

have  pain,'  and  in  Eaek.  xiii.  22, '  moke  sad.'  converted  to  the  gospel  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13 ; 

'Mar'representsinJer.  xiii.  7,  another  word,  comp.  Acts  xii.  12,  2d).    With  his  relative 

rendered  in  Dent  ix.  12,  'have  corrupted/  Barnabas,  he  accompanied  Paul  in  his  first 

and  in  2  Kings  xix.  12, 'have  destroyed.'  missionary  tour   (xii.  25),   but    separated. 

MARANATHA  consists  of  two  Aramaic  himself  at  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  and  returned 

words, meaning  'our  Lord  cometh,'  and  is  in  home  to  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13),  which  seems 

no  way  a  word  of  cursing  or  excommnni-  to  have  displeased  Paul,  so  that  he  refused 

cation;  the  eorresponding  Greek  may  pro-  to   take  Mark  on  his  second  journey,  who 

bably  be  found  in  Jade  14,  together  with  with  Barnabas  travelled  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus 

words  indicative  of  the  judgment  which  was  to  proclaim  the  gospel  (xv.  36-^9).    The 

to  ensue  on  the  second  appearance  of  Jesus,  misunderstanding  passed  away^  for  at  a  later 

Jade  quotes   fit>m  a  work  to  which  Paul  period  he  is  found  among  the  fellow-labourers 

(1  Cor.  xvt  22)  may  allude ;  though  it  is  of  the   apostle  to  the  Gentiles   (Phil.  24. 

not  now  easy  to  learn  why,  in  writing  to  the  Coloss.   iv.   10).    In  the  last  passage  he 

Greek  Christians  of   Corinth,  the  apostle  seems  likely  to  undertake   a  journey  into 

should  use  an  Aramaic  form.    His  general  Asia  Minor.    Here  our  scriptural  informa- 

ol^ect  is  clearly  to  enforce  what  he  says  by  tion  ends.    Origen  makes  him  to  have  been 

a  striking  reference  to  the  speedy  coming  of  one  of  the  Seventy,  while  Papias  denies  that 

the  Lord.  he  had  heard  or  followed  the  Lord.    The 

MARBLE  (F.  marbre,  L.  marmor,  G.  mar-  fathers  agree  in  representing  him  to  have 

marw;  the  last  from   a  root  signifying  to  been  the  interpreter  of  Peter.    These  are  the 

shine  or  ^tter),  a  hard,  compact  rock,  capa-  words  of  Papias,  which  appear  to  have  been 

ble  of  receiving  a  polish,  white,  black,  or  the  foundation  of  their  statements;  Papias 

diversely  coloured,  said  not  to  be  found  in  gives  his  information  as  derived  from  Pres- 

Palestine,  but  in  Arabia,  was,  however,  known  byter  John,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus: 

to  the  Israelites  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  4, 11 ;  *  He  says  that  Mark,  who  wrote  the  Gospel, 

xv.  0,   3).    David,  among  other  building  becoming  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  accurately 

materialB,  procured  it  for  the  construction  of  wrote  what  ho  remembered — not,  however^ 
Vol.  II.  P 
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in  order— of  the  thingfs  said  and  done  by  eomp.  Matt.  It.  22 ;  iiL  6»  17,  32,  34,  oomp. 

Christ;  for  he  did  not  hear  the  Lord  nor  Matt  xil.;  iv.  11,  eomp.  MattxiU.  11.  Lak« 

follow  him,  but,  at  a  later  period,  Peter ;  who  Tiii.  10).    The  few  referenoea  here  giren 

set  forth  his  teachings  according  as  there  might  be  increased,  and  others  subjoined 

was  need ;  but  not  as  if  making  a  systematio  relating  to  time,  place,  numbers,  and  things, 

treatise  of  the  Lord's  words.    In  nothing.  But  the  entire  Gospel  has  a  peculiar  cha- 

however,  did  Mark  eir,  writing  some  things  racter.    Without  ceasing  to  take  the  same 

as  he  remembered  them :  for  of  one  thing  he  general  riew  of  the  promulgation  of  the 

took  esre,  namely,  to  omit  nothing  of  what  kingdom  of  Ood  as  is  found  in  Matthew  and 

he  had  heard,  or  at  all  to  falsify  in  them.'  Luke,  Mark  is  more  tnt  from  what  is  of  « 

From  ecclesiastical  history,  we  further  Jewish,  accidental,  and  temporary  nature, 

learn  that  Mark  was  the  first  to  preach  the  aiming,  while  he  gives  his  view  and  impres- 

gospel  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  foonder  of  sion  of  Jesus  and  his  doctrine  in  a  summary 

churches  in   Alexandria  itself;    where  he  manner,  to  present  it  under  such  lights  as 

exerted  great  influence  by  the  moderation  of  may  cause  it  to  find  acceptance  in  the  more 

his  doctrine  and  the  holiness  of  his  life,  general    sympathies   of  the  human  heart 

Here  he  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  eighth  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Mark  has  not,  as  some 

year  of  Nero's  reign  (A.D.  61).    He  is  tar-  have  thought,  epitomised  Matthew's  Gospel, 

ther  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  lineage.  The  work  is  original  and  independent,  haying 

which  finds  support  in  his  mother's  residing  only   this  in  common  with  other  similar 

in  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  sacerdotal  family,  writings,  that  it  contains  materials   drawn 

being  one  among  the  many  priests  who  in  from  the  common  stock  of  the  oral  Gospel 

Acts  ri.  7  are  recorded  to  hare  been  'obe-  which  arose  from  the  deeds  and  words  of 

dient  to  the  faith.'  the  great  Master. 

The  facts  now  stated  make  it  clear  that  a        Its  contents  may  be  arranged  under  the 

person  by  the  name  of  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel,  following  heads :  I.    A  brief  introduction, 

which  probably  was  the  same  as  that  which  which  precedes  an  account  of  the  baptism 

stands  the  second  in  our  canon ;  while  firom  of  Jesus   (L   1 — 11).   II.  History  of   the 

Papias  it  appears  that  the  Gospel  written  by  temptation  (12, 13).  IIL  Jesus  appears  aa 

Mark  was  as  to  its  materisls  taken  imme*  Messiah  in  Galilee  (14 — ix.  50).  IV.  Jesue 

diately  fh>m  the  lips  of  the  apostle  Peter,  travels  firom  Galilee  to  the  Passover  in  Jeru- 

To  a  belief  general  in  the  primitive  church  salem  (x.  1 — 62).  Y.  Jesus  enters  triumph - 

that  such  was  its  origin, '  the  Gospel  accord-  antly  into  the  city,  and  remains  there  (ix.  1 

ing  to  Mark'  owes  its  place  among  our  — ^xiiL  37).  VI.  Jesus  is  apprehended,  cruel* 

sacred  writings.  fied,  and  buried  (xiv.  1 — ^xv.  47).  Vn.  Jesus 

MABK,  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO,  rises  firom  the  tomb  (xvi.  1—6).  Vm.  Jesus 

bears  unmistakeable  tokens  of  having  pro-  has  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  and  is 

ceeded  firom  one  hand,  being  in  its  charao-  received  up  into  heaven  (9—20). 
teristie    peculiarities   uniform   throughout,         In  order  to  asoertain  who  was  the  author 

except  at  the  end,  where  (xvi  9 — ^20)  are  of  this  Gospel  and  for  whom  it  was  designed, 

found  Terses,  on  the  genumeness  of  which  we  proceed  to  study  the  book  itself.     The 

doubts  have  been  thrown.    As  it  is  unlikely  author  undertakes  to  narrate  the  preaching 

that  the  book  was  left  without  a  proper  ter-  or  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

mination,  the  concluding  portion  may  in  (LI).    This,  after  the  brief  allegation  of 

some  way  have  been  detached  and  lost  yarlous  evidence  (2 — 13),  he  does  without 

The    substantial   independence    of   this  entering  into  any  historical  details  as  to  the 

Gospel  may   be  established  on    sufficient  human  origin  of  Jesus  or  the  place  of  his 

grounds,  for  the  writer  has  peculiarities  by  nativity;  so  that  when  we  have  come  to  the 

which  he  is  distinguished  firom  the  other  middle  of  his  first  chapter,  we  find  Christ 

evsngelists.    Of  these  we  notice  one  or  two.  named  by  a  demon  '  Jesus  of  NoMorttht 

His  manner  is  i^sh  and  lively.    Thus  he  without  having  been  informed  what  relation 

puts  his  narratives  into  the  present  tense,  he  bore  to  that  place,  or  where  the  place 

There  are  many  instances.    Compare  espe-  vrss  situated,  it  being  merely  said  in  ver.  9, 

oially  xi.  1,  m^.,  with  Matt  xxi.  1,  uq.,  and  that  he  came  from  Nazareth,  of  Galilee.  The 

Luke  xix.  29,  isf.    He  is  si  so  fond  of  using  publication  of  this  Gospel  is  pursued  through- 

the  term  *  straightway ;'  in  chapter  i.,  it  or  out  the  book ;  more  attention,  however,  is 

an  equivalent  term  is  found  in  verses  10,  given  to  report  the  deeds  than  the  discourses 

12, 18,  20,  21,  29,  80,  31,  42,  43.  of  the  divine  subject  of  the  narrative.    And 

He,  moreover,  introduces  persons  as  speak-  these  deeds,  as  well  as  other  great  eyents, 

ing  in  eases  where  it  is  not  done  in  the  are  quietly  adduced  in  evidence  of  that  which 

other  evangelists  (iy.  35 ;  eomp.  Matt.  viii.  the  writer  proclaims  in  his  opening  verse, 

16.   Luke  viii.  22;  v.  8,  9,  12;  oomp.  Matt  namely, 'that  Jesus  Christ  is  *the  Son   of 

viii.  28.  Luke  vuL  26).    The  writer  is  also  God.' 

more  minute  than  the  other  evangelists  in        This  Gospel  is  of  a  compendious  natare» 

regard  to  aocessoiy  cireumstanees  (L  20,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  a  few  renm 
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Iht  Mitfaor  oomprlses  the  evidence  giTen  to  and  they  of  Jerosalem  *  went  out  to  John* 

Christ  by  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  and  *  were  all  baptised '  (i.  5 ;  comp.  82,  87, 

tiie  dote  and  the  Toiee  ttom  hearen,  and  the  45 ;  ii.  13 ;  iii.  7,  8).  The  description  of  the 

temptation  in   the   wilderness  (t.  1 — 18).  Oadarene  demoniac  is  vividly  cltfqnent  (▼.  2 

Thos  also  the  mbstanoe  of  Ghrist*s  preach-  — 0 ;  see  also  vi.  54 — 56). 

ing  when  ha  opened  his  ministiy  in  Galilee,  The  evangelist  describes  the  effects  pro 

ia  gfven  in  this  brief  form — '  Repent  ve  and  duced  by  Jesns  on  the  people  (i.  22,  27,  28; 

believe  the  gospel'  (i.  15).    So  much  does  ii.  12;  v.  17,20).    A  striking  instance  ocoora 

the  writer  aim  at  conciseness,  that  he  here  in  vii.  82,  teq,,  where  having  told  how  Jesns 

represents  Jesns  as  requiring  belief  in  the  cured  a  deaf  man,  he  adds  that  the  '  people 

gospel  before  his  readen  have  been  informed  were   beyond  measure  astonished,    saying 

what  the  gospel  is.    Christ^s  preaching  in  He  hath  done  all  things  well;  he  maketh 

Galilee  is  summed  up  in  three  or  Tour  words  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.' 

(39 ;  see  vt  12, 18).    Brevity  like  Mark's  is  See  ix.  15 ;  zi.  18. 

not  an  instrument  such  as  those  that  are  The  two  last  remarks  combine  to  show 

usually  employed  by  enthusiasts,  imposton,  tliat  the  writer  had  for  an  aim  to  prove  the 

or  mythologists.  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  establish  die  antho- 

The  writer  is  acquainted  with  minute  facts  rity  of  its  Founder, 

and  circumstances.    Simon  and  Andrew  are.  While  Matthew  ordinarily  designates  our 

when  called  to  be  apostles,  actually  '  casting  Lord  simply  Jesus,  Mark  terms  him  at  the 

A  net  into  the  sea '  (i.  16 ;  comp.  18).  Jesus  first  '  Jesus  Christ'    The  second  term  has 

goes  only  *  a  litde  ftuther '  when  he  sees  coalesced  with  the  fint  to  form  a  compound 

James  and  John  *in  the  ship  mmding  their  proper  name  (i.  1).    This  could  not  have 

neta'  (19),  *at  even,  when  the  sun  was  taken  place   till  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 

setting'  (82).    <A  great  while  before  day'  waa  a  generally-recognised   fact.    We  are 

Jeans  retires  for  prayer  (85 ;  comp.  ii.  2,  4,  thus  carried  firom  the  days  of  Jesus  to  those 

15;  uL  9,  21).    In  iii.  84,  the  author  tells  of  thechureh.    The  book  of  Acts  shows  that 

Qs  that  when  Jesns  and  they  were  alone,  he  this  question  continued  to  be  agitated  far 

expounded  '  all  things  to  his  disciples ' —  on  in  the  first  century.    Mark  on  this  writes 

a  piece  of  information  which  discloses  the  firom  the  point  where  he  stood,  not  where 

pen  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  his  Gospel  begins,  and  so  shows  ns  that  in 

band  of  spiritual  reformere.    (See  also  vi.  31,  this,  at  least,  his  writing  exhibits  the  gospel 

33).    A  minute  eirenmstance,  which  shows  history,  not  in  its  primitive  condition,  but 

that  at  least  the  souree  whence  the  writer  at  it  appeared  under  the  light  of  facts  occur- 

drew  his  informatioa  was  ocular  evidence,  ring  at  a  later  period.    In  a  similar  manner 

la  fonnd  in  viii.  12,  whore  it  is  recorded  that  he  makes  oar  Lord  speak  of  the  gospel  before 

on  the  Pharisees  asking  Jesns  for  a  sign, '  he  he  has  set  the  gospel  forth  (i.  15),  obviously 

sjgfted  detply  in  his  spirit'    See,  farther,  viii.  writing  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  not 

14;  ix.  10,20;  x.  10,45.    With  minuteness  that  of  Jesus.    In  ix.  41,  '  Christ'  is  used 

as  well  as  eflbct  is  described  the  state  of  de-  as  a  proper  name  for  '  Jeans.'    This  is  a 

jeetion  in  which  the  apostles  were  as  they  greater  deviation  from  the  original  appella- 

went  up  to  Jerusalem  under  the  influence  of  tion,   and  betokens  a  later  period.    Many 

the  dark  predictions  of  their  Teacher  touch-  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  name  of 

ing  his  death — '  they  were  amazed,  they  were  office  could  be  substituted  for  the  proper 

afraid'  (x.  82;  comp.  viii.  81;  x.  50;  xL  name. 

11,19;  xii.  85 ;  xiv.  89 — 41, 50—^2, 54 ;  xv.  The  second  advent  is  connected  with  the 

7v  10,  47  ;  xvi  1 — 8, 10).  appearance  of  Roman  troops  in  Jerusalem, 

Mark,  as  writing  firom,  writes  also  to  the  and  the  whole  view  of  the  subject  is  Judaical. 

•ye.    He  is  a  painter,  and  presents  pictures  Hence  the  Gospel  was  written  before  the 

(i.  16—20,  40--42;  iL  8,  4;  iii.  81,  itq.),  fall  of  that  metropolis  in  A.D.  70.    The 

The  storm  on  the  lake  of  Galilee  is  pic-  words,  '  Let  him  that  readeth  undentand,' 

tmnaquely  described  (iv.  80— -41 ;  see  also  applied  to  the  appearance  in  the  city  of  the 

vi.  88,  46 — 51).   How  graphic  is  the  scene  idolatrous  standanls,  seem  by  the  fear  which 

painted  by  the  writer,  of  the  blind  man  who  the  allusion  supposes,  to  indicate  that  already 

first  saw  men  as  trees  walking,  and  then  the  Roman  military  power  gave  tokens  of  its 
Bsweivery man  clearly!  (viii.  22~-26).    True  ^  final  and  speedy  predominance.    Such  was 

to  UAtnre  also  is  the  description  ;  for  the  eye,  the  ascendsney  of  the  idolatrous  tyrant,  that 

during  blindness  unused  to  forms  and  dis-  free  speech  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the 

tanoes,  sees  accurately,  on  receiving  sight,  friends  of  religion  could  openly  communicate 

only  after  a  time.    See,  farther,  ix.  20,  ley. ,-  with  each  other  only  by  signs  snd  dim  tokens. 

X.  17—22;  xii.  41—44;  xiii.  1,  2;  xiv.  8—  These  remarks  tend  to  place  the  period  of 

1 1,  12 — ^25 ;  XV.  17 — ^20.  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  near  the  end 

The  Gospel  has  a  rhetorical  cKcneter.  of  the  period  closed  by  the  year  A.  D.  70 

This  appears  in  certain  round  statements  (xiii. ;  xiv.  62). 

which  sometimes  wear  the  appearance  of  ex-  The  facts  thus  deduced  from  the  contenU 

geratioiL    Thus  *all  the  land  of  Judea  cf  this  Scripture  enable  us  to  say  that  we 
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hATe  before  us  a  n&rraki?e  of  the  first  pro- 
mnlgation  of  the  gospel,  which  was  designed 
to  give  a  eonoise  and  pietnresqne  exhibition 
of  Jesns  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  in 
act  and  in  word,  but  more  in  act  than  in 
word, — attested  by  the  prophets,  by  John,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  own  divine  powers 
as  exemplified  in  the  great  and  widely-spread 
effeots  produeed  throughout  Palestine  and 
even  beyond  its  borders ;  and  that  it  had  for 
its  original  source,  if  not  for  its  immediate 
author,  one  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  recorded  events.  These  fants  are  wrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  narrative.  Mis- 
take in  regard  to  them  is  impossible.  Let 
it  be  added,  that  these  are  the  great  fkcts 
which  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  chiefly 
eoneemed  to  know;  yet  if  more  can  be 
ascertained,  they  will  be  grateftil. 

The  writer  has,  however,  kept  his  name 
concealed.  We  admire  his  modesty ;  we  re- 
cognise the  evidence  of  truth  involved  in 
this  self-denial;  let  us  not  appear  to  cast 
blame  on  the  author  and  on  Providence  by 
manifesting  a  misleading  solicitnda  to  re- 
cover what  may  be  for  ever  lost  to  earth. 

But  a  tradition  found  in  the  eaiUeat  ages 
of  the  church  ascribes  the  Gospel  now  before 
us  to  John  Maik,  who  for  his  chief  authority 
hatl  the  apostle  Peter.    And  ecitainly  the 
general  account  of  the  oompotition  of  this 
writing  as  given  above  in  the  words  of  Papias, 
oorxesponds  with  the  facts  now  deduced  from 
the  Gospel  itself.    It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  very  probable  that  Mark  was  its 
author.    Mark,  however,  is  represented  as 
being  the  interpreter  of  Peter.    It  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  exact  relation  in  which 
the  two  stood  to  each  other.    The  general 
oomplexion  of  the  Gospel  is  less  Judaical 
than  was  Petef  s  mind.    But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mark  had  intimate  inter- 
course with  Paul,  bom  whom  he  would  im- 
bibe a  freer  spirit    From  the  influence  on 
Mark  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  would  natu- 
rally result  a  medium  view,  in  which  all  that 
was  essential  in  those  two  great  authorities 
was  found  in  accordance.    To  the  date  when 
this  view  was  put  forth,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  do  more  than  approximate.    But  as  it  is 
in  essence  a  kind  of  accommodation  of  the 
diversities  in  the  Pauline  and  Petrlne  schools, 
it  implies  their  pre-existence,  and  can  hardly 
have  been  written  till  the  writings  of  those 
two  great  masters  in  Israel  were  before  the 
world.    Agreeably  to  this,  Clemens  Alexsn- 
drinns   (dr.  A.D.  189)  sUtes  that  it  was 
after  the  death  of  both  Peter  and  Paul  that 
Mark  set  forth  his  Gospel.    But  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  composed  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.    We  are  thus  referred 
to  the  last  moiety  of  the  seventh  decade  in 
the  first  century  as  the  time  within  which 
Mark'a  Gospel  was  published  (65^70  A.D.). 
The  place    *  ere  it  was  eomposed,  aceorung 
to  Epiphaaloi  (died  408)  was  the  oi^  of 


Rome.    And  certainly  Boman  influeneM  are 
traceable  in  it,  as  in  Latin  words — ^'bed,' 
grabbatum  (il.  4) ;  *  executioner,'  tpeeulat&r 
(vi.  27) ;  « centurion '  (xv.  29) ;  *  a  flurthing,' 
fuadratu    (xit   42).     Our   last-mentioned 
authori^  instructs  us  that  it  was  to  Egypt 
Mark  carried  his  GospeL    Here,  again,  con- 
firmation is  found  in  the  writing  itself;  and 
the  people  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city  Mark 
laboured  in  his  latter  days,  appear  to  have 
been  the  persons  with  a  special  reference  to 
whom  our   author  wrote.    This  we  think 
probable,  chiefly  from  two  considerationa 
drawn  from  the  contents  of  this  writing : — 
I.    Its   tenor,  compounded  of  tiie  Hebrew 
and  Greek  element,  corresponds  with  the 
caste  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in 
that  city,  the  great  entrepdt  of  Oriental  and 
Western  influences.    II.  Both  the  explana- 
tions given  and  those  omitted  are  such  as 
were  specially  suitable  to  Alexandrian  readera. 
To  justify  this  last  remark,  we  muat  append 
a  few  instances.    Thus  the  Bq^tist  is  simply 
described  as  '  John ' — a  manner  of  speaking 
which  would  be  understood  in  Alexandria, 
whers,  from  its  proximity  to  Judea,  the  ehA- 
racter  and  mission  of  John  would  be  known 
better  than  in  any  other  foreign  land  (i.  4, 6). 
The  MOM  remark  may  be  made  of  *  Galilee,* 
which  is  mentioned  without  explanation  (14), 
and  'Jordan'  (9);  also  *C^emanm'  (21). 
In  the  aane  manner, '  the  synagogue '  (29), 
*  the  prieat'  (44),  *  the  Pharisees'  (iL  18, 24), 
'the  Herodiana'  (iii.  6),  * Syropbenician ' 
(viiL  SO),  '  Becapolis'  (31),  'Casarea  Phi- 
lippi'  (viiL  27),  are  aimply  mentioned;  for 
explanatoiy  remarks  were  not  needed  by  the 
neighbouring  population  of  Alexandria,  the 
rather  because  they  possessed  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  Greek  tongue.    Yet  were  they 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
and  therefore  Mark,  when  he  uses  such 
words,  takes  care  to  translate  them  (vii.  11, 
84;   X.  46;  xiv.  86;  xv.  22).    The  first 
class  of  passages  render  this  Gospel  unfit  for 
distant  and  fit  for  neighbouring  readers; 
the  second  class  render  it  unfit  for  native 
Jews  (comp.  vii.  8,  4;  v.  41;  xii.  18),  but 
fit  for  foreigners.    Thus  we  learn  that  it  was 
intended  for  persons  who  were  not  resident 
natives  of  Palestine,  yet  lived  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  borders.    To  this  descrip- 
tion the  ciiixens  of  no  place  answer  so  well 
as  those  of  Alexandria 

The  Gospel  which  we  have  now  reviewed, 
standing  second  in  our  New  Testa^len^ 
appears  to  hold  the  third  place  in  reality, 
coming  in  point  of  time  between  that  of 
Luke  and  that  of  John.  As  being  late  in 
its  origin,  it  presents  us  with  Christianity  in 
a  higher  state  of  development,  and  therefore 
as  more  free  from  local  and  perishable  ele- 
ments. The  great  ideas  which  Jesus  intro- 
duced into  the  world  aroused  the  minds  of 
lus  followers  to  active  thought,  and  filled 
their  Molf         noble  sympathies ;  thnspre* 
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paring  them  for  both  eonceivisg  aod  setting 
forth  a  conception  of  the  great  Master  more 
and  more  conformed  to  the  Unapproachable 
reality.  Mark,  eminently  faToored  with  in- 
timate intercooree  with  the  two  great  lights 
of  the  church,  had  hia  mind  gradually  raised 
above  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  Jewish 
metropolis,  until,  late  in  life  and  far  on  in 
the  early  development  of  Christian  ideas,  he 
gaTe  mteraace  to  a  view  of  Christianity  in 
which  he  let  fall  much  that  had  before  been 
connected  with  it,  and  which,  apart  from 
mere  Jewish  notions,  presents  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  as  the  son,  not  of  David,  but  of 
Ood,  and  has  enriched  the  world  with  a 
composition  no  less  impressive  and  beautifdl 
in  its  manner,  than  conciliatory,  compre- 
hensive, and  catholic  in  its  spirit 

MABKETS,  of  which  tnart  (Is.  zxiu.  8) 
is  a  contracted  form,  and  which  seems  to 
come  firom  tnark,  used  as  a  place  marked, 
determined,  or  conventionally  assigned,  were 
in  Oriental  countries  of  old  held  mostly  in 
open  places  near  the  gates  of  towns,  serv- 
ing for  purchase  and  sale  (£zek.zxviL  12 — 
19),  also  for  tribunals  or  judgment-seats, 
and  assemblies  of  the  people;  whence  we 
may  learn  that  the  administration  of  justice 
was  public  (Matt  xi.  16.  Mark  vii.  4 ;  xiL 
38.  Lukexi.43;xz.46.  Actsxvi.  19).  Day- 
labourers  repaired  thither  to  seek  employ- 
ment (Matthew  zx.  8).  With  good  reason, 
therefore,  did  the  first  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel teach  and  preach  in  these  pnbllc  spots 
(Acts  xvil.  17).    See  Mbrghant. 

It  was  in  the  market-place  {agoro)  of 
Athens  that  Paul  taught  (Acts  xvii.  17).  In 
Athens  were  many  such  places,  destined  not 
merely  to  buying  and  selling,  but  also  to 
social  intercourse,  as  gathering-spots  for  the 
curious  and  the  unemployed  no  less  than  for 
the  busy.  Similar  is  it  in  Southern  Arabia. 
'  There  is,*  says  Niebuhr,  '  no  land  in  which 
more  markets  are  held  than  in  Jemen.  Here 
there  is  scarcely  a  considerable  village  with- 
out a  weekly  market  Some  come  to  buy, 
others  to  sell;  others,  again,  to  work,  but 
many  to  pass  their  time  more  agreeably 
than  they  could  do  at  home.' 

MARKS  (T.  a  litUf  impreuUm,  boundary) — 
Bueh  as  were  anciently  in  use,  particularly 
(as  now  in  tattooing)  among  semi-barba- 
rous peoples;  for  instance,  slaves  had  the 
name  of  their  masters  branded  on  their 
limbs,  especially  the  forehead  and  hands, 
soldiers  the  name  of  their  leader,  idolaters 
the  name  of  their  false  god — ^were  not  to  be 
employed  by  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xix.  28),  it 
may  be  presumed,  in  consequence  of  such 
tokens  being  intimately  connected  with  reli- 
gious error  and  superstition.  The  preva- 
lenoe,  however,  of  the  custom  gave  occasion 
to  aUusions  to  it  on  the  part  of  sacred  writers. 
Thas  Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  describes  the  conver- 
sSim  of  heathens  by  declaring,  '  another 
BhaQ  write  his  name  to  Jehoyidi ' — that  is, 


cauterise  his  hand  with  the  word  Jehovah, 
to  show  to  whom  he  belonged;  the  figure 
denotes  the  devotedness  of  the  converts  to 
their  Lord.  In  a  similarly  figurative  man- 
ner may  the  passage  in  Exod.  ziii.  9  be  ex- 
plained. Comp.  Apoc.  xiii.  16  ;  xiv.  11 
Paul  also  refers  to  the  same  custom  when, 
referring  to  his  sufferings  as  an  evidence  of 
his  apostleship,  he  says  (Oal.  vi.  17),  *  I 
bear  the  marks  (0.  ttigmata,  our  word  stig- 
ma) of  the  Lord  Jesus:'  the  stripes  and 
wounds  (2  Cor.  xi.  23,  nq.)  which,  like  the 
inbumt  name  of  his  owner  on  the  slave, 
showed  that  Paul  belonged  to  the  Lord  or 
Master  Jesus. 

MARRYING  (L.  maHtus,  <  a  husband,' 
mas,  maris,  a  male;  in  Greek  arss,  *  Mars'), 
the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  term  (eomp. 
beulah.  Is.  Ixii.  4),  the  root  of  which  signi- 
fies '  to  command,'  *  be  the  master  of,'  *  have 
dominion  over'  (Is.  xxvi.  13);  and  hence 
<  to  marry,'  or  '  take  a  wife'  (Deut  xxiv.  1), 
and  '  to  be  a  husband'  (xxi.  18).  Marriages 
among  the  Hebrews  were  contracted  by  the 
father  (Genesis  xxxiv.  4),  and  only  on  his 
failure  by  the  mother  (xxt.  21),  in  the  case 
of  daughters,  with  the  acquiescence  of  own 
brothers  (xxiv.  50 ;  xxxiv.  11 ) ;  in  later 
times,  without  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 
having  seen  each  other,  though  instances  to 
the  reverse  are  found  in  Scripture  (Judg.xiv. 
1«  Cant.  viii.  1,  $tq.).  For  Uie  wife  a  certain 
sum  had  to  be  paid  (Gen.  xxix.  25;  xxxiv.  12. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  Hos.iii.  2),  so  that  the  hus- 
band (as  the  name  intimates)  was  the  owner 
of  the  wife  (Dowby).  The  contract  between 
the  parents  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
wimesses,  by  word  of  mouth  (Mai.  ii.  14). 
It  was  not  till  after  the  exile  that  written 
contracts  came  into  use  (Tob.  vii.  15).  In 
the  law,  nothing  is  fixed  as  to  the  marrisge- 
able  age,  which  in  the  East  is  much  earlier 
than  with  us.  According  to  later  regula- 
tions, a  female  might  not  marry  till  she  had 
completed  twelve  years  and  a  day,  nor  a 
young  man  till  he  was  one  year  more  ad- 
vanced in  life.  The  ordinary  time  was  the 
eighteenth  year. 

Polygamy  was  allowed,  but  before  the  cap- 
tivity was  soareely  practised  except  by  kings 
and  eminent  men.  Marriage  in  certain  spe- 
cified cases  (Lev.  xviii.  7 — 18 ;  xx.  11,  isf. 
Deut.  xxvii.  20,  leg.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  12, 
1)  was  forbidden,  on  grounds  the  force  of 
which,  in  several  cases,  is  still  evident,  and 
under  penalties  which  were  severe  and  partly 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  He- 
brew &eooracy  (Pbixbt).  In  part,  the  pro- 
hibitions were  grounded  on  established  ob- 
servance, and  stood  in  opposition  to  Canaan- 
itish  and  Egyptian  customs  (Lev.  xviii.  3, 
24,  teq. ;  comp.  Gen.  xx.  12 ;  xxviii.  6,  teq. ; 
xxix.  19,  seq.)  ;  while  their  ultimate  causes 
may  probably  be  found  in  a  natural  avoid- 
ance, at  an  early  period  established  among 
the  descenilants  of  Abraham,  and  conren- 
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lioDiUy  tnntmitted  from  one  generation  to  wtvet,  hcfiag  dinmed  titys  eeeoad  after  ak» 

another,  as  well  as  in  the  belief  that  certain  hod  borne  him  three  children  (Lille,  7&,  W}, 

physieal  and  soeial  disadTantages  were  con-  It  seems,  however,  in  the  days  of  Jesns  to 

nested  with  the  prohibited  marriages.    Mar-  have  been  aeoonnted  a  sign  of  holy  eonti- 

riage  with  sisters  or  half-sisters  waa  prao-  nenee  not  to  marry  a  second  time  (Loke  ii. 

tised  in  many  ancient  nations,  and  AbnUiam  80.  1  Cor.  ▼.  8.  1  Tim.  ▼.  0),  to  which  im- 

married  the  daoghter  of  his  fiither  (Genesis  pression  may  refer  the  words  in  1  Tim.  liL 

zz.  12),  bat  it  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  2.  Tit  L  6.    The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes, 

Hebrew  law  (LeT.  xriiL  9, 11),  which,  how-  who  avoided  marriage  as  a  less  pure  and 

ever,  did  not  obtain  nniversal  obedience  hononrable  state,  appeared  within  the  pre- 

(2  Samuel  ziit.  18.    Esek.  xxii.  11).    After  cinots  of  the  church  even  in  apostolic  times 

the  exile,  the  family  of  Herod  became  noto-  (1  Tim.  ir,  8) ;   though  by  the  Israelites 

rions  for  illegal  marriages  (Joseph.  Antiq.  wedded  life  was  held  in  high  estimation  as 

zrii.  1,  8 ;  xvii.  18,  1;  zviii.  0,  1,  4 ;  eomp.  of  divine  origin  (ProT.  iL  17  ;  t.  18.  MaL 

Matt  ziv.  4).    At  an  early  period  is  found  a  ii.  14).    The  Loid  Jesus,  taking  a  similar 

marriage  with  a  brothers  daughter,  or  niece  view  of  that '  holy  estate,'  and  declaring  the 

( Joseph.  Autiq.  zii.  4, 6).  On  ttie  ground  that  essential  unity  of  the  wedded  couple,  dia- 

by  coming  over  toJudaism,  they  set  themselves  oouraged  the  prevalent  practice  of  divorce, 

free  from  natural  obligations,  proselytes  were  and  allowed  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  only 

more  readily  indulged  in  liberties  of  this  kind;  in  ease  of  aduliexy  (Matthew  v.  81,  82 ;  ziz. 

whence  light  is  thrown  on  1  Cor.  v.  1.   Heir-  8 — 12). 

esses  could  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  FaiUilessness  to  the  nuptial  bed,  or  the 
(Numb.  zzzvL  6,  teq,).  In  the  patriarchal  intercourse  of  a  married  woman  with  a  man 
and  in  later  days,  marrisge  between  persons  who  was  not  her  husband,  was  punished  by 
kindred  to  each  other  was  occasionslly  prao-  death  (Lev.  zz.  10),  inflicted  on  both  the 
tised  (Oen.  zziv.  4, 48 ;  zzri.  84,  teq, ;  zzviiL  guilty  parties,  probably  by  stoning  (Dent 
1,  ftf. ;  zziz.  19).  Marriage  was  also  for-  zziL  24;  comp.  £sek.  zvi.  40.  John  viiL  5, 
bidden  between  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  7).  If  the  female  was  not  free,  she  was  to 
(Exodus  zzziv.  11,  16.  Deut  vii.  8;  comp.  be  scourged  and  the  man  to  make  a  trespass- 
Gen,  zxiv.  8 ;  zzviii.  1).  Yet  even  before  offering  (Lev.  ziz.  20,  21).  What  was  to  be 
the  captivity  were  such  marriages  entered  done  in  case  of  suspicion  may  be  read  in 
into,  and  that  by  kings  (Judg.  iii.  6 ;  ziv.  I,  Numb.  v.  12,  ttq.  Faithless  persons  were 
ieq.  1  Kings  vii.  14 ;  zi  1 ;  zvi.  8L).  Other  not  unknown  in  Hebrew  history  (2  Samuel 
foreign  maidens  Israelites  might  marry  zL),  nor  was  prostitution  (Gen.  zzzviii.  15. 
(Deuteron.  zzi.  11,  teq,  Buth  i.  4;  iv.  18.  Jorii.  ii.  1.  Judges  zi.  1).  Dissoluteness 
Numb.  xii.  1,  teq.  1  Chron.  ii.  17.  1  Kings  seems  to  have  increased  with  the  decline  of 
iii.  1 ;  ziv.  21) ;  not,  however,  after  Uie  cap*  the  Jewish  state  (Rom.  ii.  22.  John  viii.  7). 
tivity  (Ezra  iz.  2,  wg. ;  z.  8.  Neh.  ziiL  28.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and 
Joseph.  Antiq.  zi.  8,  2 ;  xii.  4, 6 ;  xviiL  9, 5),  festivities  observed  at  nuptials  in  the  times 
in  agreement  with  what  Tacitus  (Hist  v.  0,  of  the  Saviour,  is  to  be  gathered  from  seat- 
8)  says,  that  the  Jews*abstain  i^m  marriage  tered  and  ineidental  allusions  found  in  the 
with  foreign  women.*  Scriptures.  The  chief  of  these  we  shall  sub- 
Arising  out  of  the  peculiar  territorial  divi-  join,  with  notices  of  modern  praetices  fitted 
sion  of  the  land  was  the  law  of  the  Levirate  (L.  to  make  their  import  clear. 
Uvir,  'a  husband's  brother^),  which  required  In  Matt  zzii  11,  we  read  that  when  the 
the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  leaving  no  king,  who  had  made  a  wedding-feast,  came, 
male  children  to  marry  the  widow ;  if  Uiere  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  to  see 
was  no  brother,  the  duty  fell  to  the  nezt  of  his  guests  assembled  before  his  arrival,  in  a 
kin  igoel).  The  first-bom  son  of  this  union  large  hall,  he  found  one  who  had  not  on  a 
took  the  name  and  property  of  the  first  hus-  wedding  garment,  and  whom  he  forthwith 
band  (Gen.  zzzviii.  7 — 9.  Deut  zzv.  0,6.  commanded  to  be  put  on  the  outside,  to  bewail 
Matt  zzii.  24.  Luke  zz.  28).  This,  which  his  foUy  in  the  dark.  This  incident  receives 
was  originally  a  consuetudinary  usage,  Moses  light  from  the  fact  that  it  was,  and  still  is, 
sanctioned  as  a  law;  at  the  same  time  con-  customary  for  monarchs  and  other  men  in 
ceding  to  the  relative  the  right  of  declining  opulent  stations  to  keep  a  wardrobe  well 
the  duty,  only  he  thereby  rendered  himself  supplied  with  rich  clothing,  from  which,  on 
exposed  to  public  shame  (comp.  Ruth  iv.  5  festive  and  other  special  occasions,  garments 
— 8,  10).  The  object  of  this  obligation,  were  furnished  to  visitors.  As  a  suitable 
which  is  still  found  among  the  Indians,  dress  was  offered  to  every  one,  those  who 
Arabs,  and  Circassians,  was  the  preserva-  appeared  in  their  own  clothes  must  have  re- 
tion  of  family  and  tribal  rights.  fused  this  mark  of  friendliness  and  hospi- 
Asecond  marriage, held  among  the  Greeks  tality,  and  in  so  doing  displayed  disposi- 
and  Romans  as  little  honourable,  seems  to  tions  of  a  hostile  kind.  With  reason,  there- 
hare  been  eontraoted  without  hesitation  in  fore,  was  the  man  referred  to  above  excluded 
later  periods ;  at  least  Josephus,  without  from  the  rejoicing  assembly  of  friends,  and 
apology,  mentions  that  he   married  three  that  the  rather  because,  being  dad  in  hia 
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own  gannents,  worn  aud  soiled  with  trare]- 
liug,  he  was  in  body  as  well  as  mind  oat 
of  keeping  with  the  festive  seene. 

The  *  friend  of  the  bridegroom'  (John  iil. 
St9)  indicates  one  of  the  young  men  attend- 
ant at  the  oeremony,  whose  office  it  was  to 
tnperintend  the  arrangements.  With  such  a 
person  John  the  Baptist  appropriately  com- 
pares himself,  inasmuch  as  he  prepared  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (28,  uq,).  John  specially 
represents  himself  as  rejoicing  at  the  bride- 
groom's Toice.  As  miith  was  an  accompa- 
niment of  nuptials, '  the  voice  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  *  came  to  indicate  joy  and  a 
season  of  rejoicing  ( Jer.  vii.  Si ;  xvi.  9 ;  xjct. 
10;  zxziiL  11^.  Accordingly,  these  words 
are  still  found  in  the  Jewi^  liturgy : — 
'  Praised  be  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
die  world,  who  hast  created  joy  and  rejoicing, 
bride  and  bridegroom,  singing,  jubilee,  joy, 
loTe,  and  friendship:  soon,  O  Lord  God, 
may  there  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  voice  of  joy  and  hilarity,  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride ;  the  voice 


of  the  exalting  nuptial  pair,  and  of  the 
youths  whose  harp  sounds  from  the  ban- 
quet-hall/ 

When  the  fesdvities  In  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father  had  ended,  the  bridegroom,  at- 
tended by  his  friends,  conducted  the  bride, 
with  her  friends,  to  bis  own  abode.  This 
ceremony  took  place  by  night  Hence  the 
need  of  the  lamps  mentioned  in  Matt.  zxv. 
1 ;  for  the  bride,  with  her  companions,  went 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  his  party 
eome  to  fetch  his  bride  home,  where  was 
held  what  was  properly  the  nuptial  feast 
Homer  ('Iliad,'  zviii.  492,  9eq,)  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  custom : 

'  Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear, 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war ; 
Hero  laered  pomp,  and  genial  feast  delight. 
And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 
With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed; 
The  youthftil  dancers  in  a  circle,  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cittern's  silver  sound ; 
Thro'  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  their  porches  and  enjoy  the  show.' 


At  the  marriage  in  Cana  there  was  a  per- 
son who  is  termed  the  governor  of  the  feast 
(John  ii.  8).  The  woid  denotes  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  the  general  oversight 
of  the  banquet  He  was  commonly  a  friend 
of  the  host,  who  assigned  to  him  Uie  order- 
ing and  supervision  of  the  festivities.  He 
had  the  servants  at  his  command,  ordered 
food  to  be  brought  and  removed,  tasted  the 
wine  and  offered  it  to  the  guests.  Henoe 
we  see  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  command 
that  the  servants  should  carry  the  wine  made 
from  the  water  to  the  governor  of  the  feast 
Ecelesiasticas  (zxxii.  1,  2)  oontains  these 
directions,  which  show  the  recognised  duties: 
*  If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift 
not  thyself  up,  but  be  among  them  as  one  of 
the  rest ;  take  diligent  care  for  them,  and  so 
■it  down.    And  when  thou  hast  done  all  thy 


office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be 
merry  with  them  and  receive  a  crown  for 
thy  well-ordering  of  the  feast'  The  Romans 
had  in  their  banquets  a  king  or  master  of 
the  festivities.  Among  the  Hindoos,  also,  a 
similar  custom  is  found. 

The  words  in  Ps.  ziz.  which  compare  the 
san  to  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  refer  to  the  practice  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  of  erecting  for  the  newly- 
married  couple,  in  the  open  air,  a  splendid 
tent  When  the  bride  had  been  given  to  the 
bridegroom,  they  went  forth  from  the  pavi- 
lion with  great  pomp. 

In  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  Doddridge  finds  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Grecian  custom  of  entrusting 
maidens  of  high  families  to  the  care  of  edu- 
cated persons,  who,  when  they  had  completed 
their  course  of  educational  discipline,  eon* 
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■igned  their  charge  to  those  whose  wires  the  bride  are  sent  by  ner  family  to  die 
tbey  were  in  tended  to  be.  Paul  had  thus  bridegroom's  house  two  or  three  days  befon 
receiTed  the  church  at  Corinth — a  para  virgin  she  is  herself  conducted  thither.  On  Che 
espoused  to  Christ — and  was  Bolieitous  to  marriage  of  a  virgin,  feasts  and  processions 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  trust  and  illuminatious  take  place.    The  persons 

Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  Mohamme-     invited  send  presents  of  provisions.     The 
dans  in  general  as  a  positive  duty.    To  neg-     bride  is  led  to  the  bridegroom's  house  on 
lect  it  without  a  suiBcient  reason,  subjects  a     the    afternoon   immediately   preceding  the 
man  to  severe  reproaeh.    The  number  of    night  of  consummation.    In  Cairo,  the  bride 
wives  whicdi  a  Moslem  may  have  is  four.    He     walks  under  a  canopy  of  silk  home  by  four 
may  marry  free  women,  or  take  concubine     men,  with  one  of  her  near  female  relations 
slaves,  or  have  of  both  these  classes.    He     on  each  side.    Toung  unmamed  girls  walk 
may  divoree  his  wife  twice,  and  eaeh  time     before  her,  and  the  procession,  which  often 
take  her  back,  even  against  her  wish,  daring     takes  a  cireuitous  route,  is  headed  and  dosed 
three  months.    It  is  not  common  for  an     by   musicians.    The   bride    is    completely 
Arab  to  have  at  the  same  time  more  than     veiled.    If  she  is  of  high  rank,  she  and  her 
one  wife,  but  there  are  few  of  middle  age     attendants  ride  on  asses.    When  arrived  at 
who  have  not  had  several  different  wives  at     the  house,  she  sits  down  to  a  repast    The 
different  periods,  tempted  to  change  by  the     bridegroom,  who  has  not  yet  seen  his  wife, 
facUity  of  divoree.    For  the  choice  of  a  wife,     goes  in  procession  to  a  mosque,  accompanied 
a  man  generally  relies  on  his  mother,  or  a    by  musicians  and  singen,  and  by  men  bear- 
professional  betrother.    Tlie  law  allows  him     ing  torehes.    On  his  return,  most  of  hia 
to  see  the  face  of  the  female  before  the  con-     other  attendants  cany  lighted  wax  candles 
tract,  but  this  liberty  is  now  seldom  obtained,     and  bunches  of  flowen.    He  now  visits  his 
except  among  the  lower  orden.    A  girl  is     wife,  whose  face  he  induces  her  to  uncover 
often  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,     by  a  small  present  of  money,  when  he  be- 
and  sometimes   at  ten  or  even  nine ;  the     holds  her  generally  for  the  fint  time, 
usual  period  is  between  twelve  and  sixteen.         As  the  bridegroom  repaira  to  the  mosque 
At  thirteen  or  fourteen,  she  may  be  a  mother,     at  the  time  of  night  prayer,  he  is  accompanied 
The  young  men  marry  a  few  yean  later,     thither  by  several  men  bearing  what  are 
The  most  important  requisite  in  a  wife  is     tenned  sieiAab.    Each  is  a  staff  with  a  ey- 
held  to  be  religion.    Other  requisites  are,     Undrlcal  frame  of  iron,  at  the  top  filled  with 
agreeableness  of  temper,  beauty  of  fonn,     flaming  wood,  or  having  two,  three,  four  or 
moderation,  of  required  dowiy,  good  birth,     five  of  these  reeeptadea  for  fire.    On  its 
and  fruitfulnesB ;  modesty  also,  in  that  Ori«     return,  the  procession  is  headed,  as  before, 
ental  sense  which  dictated  the  sayings — 'The     by  musicians  and  two  or  more  bearen  of 
best  of  women  is  she  who  sees  not  men  and     mmhaU.    These  are   generally  followed  by 
whom  they  see  not;'  'The  best  rank  of  men     two  men  bearing,  by  means  of  a  pole  resting 
in  a  mosque  is  the  front ;  the  best  rank  of    horizontally  on  their  shoulders,  a  hanging 
women  is  the  rear.'    The  consent  of  a  girl     frame,  to  which  are  attached  sixty  or  more 
not  arrived  at  puberty  is  not  required ;  her     small  lamps,  in  four  circles,  one  above  ano- 
falher  or  legal  representative   acts  as  her     ther.    The  friends  in  general  bear  each  a 
deputy.    A  dowry  is  necessary  in  order  to     wax  candle,  and  sometimes  a  sprig  of  henna, 
legalise   the  marriage.     The    least    dowiy     or  some  other  flower.    At  frequent  intervals 
allowed  by  law  is  ten  dirhems  or  drams  of    the  party  stops,  when  a  few  words  of  an 
silver,  about  five  shillings  of  our  money,     epitbalamium,  or  marriage  song,  are  sung. 
About  twenty  pounds  sterling  is  the  ordinary        Betrothing,  or  plighting  troth  or  faith, 
dowry.    The  dowry  is  considered  the  wife's     that  is,  engaging  to  marry,  was  customary 
property.    The  marriage  contract  is  at  pre-     among  the  Jews,  and  took  place  sometimes 
sent  merely  verbal,  though  sometimes  a  cer-     long  before  actual  wedlock,  even  in  the  child- 
tiflcate  is  written  and  sealed  by  the  kadi,     hood  of  both  parties.    In  the  interval  the  fe- 
The  only  persons  whose  presence  is  needful     mole  remained  with  her  parents  till  the  bride- 
are  the  bridegroom  or  his  deputy,  the  bride's     groom  conducted  her  home  and  eonsum- 
deputy,  who  is  the  betrother,  and  the  kadi     mated  the  marriage.    Joseph  had  betrothed, 
or  a  schoolmaster.     They  all    recite  the     not  wedded,  Mary  (Matt  i.  18).    This  pre- 
Fathah  or  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran,     liminary  contract  was  in  later  times  effected 
after  which  the  bridegroom  pays  the  money,     either  by  a  written  document  or  by  the  gift 
The  latter  and  the  bride's  deputy,  then  seat-     of  a  piece  of  money,  or  by  the  parties  livmg 
ing  tliemselves  on  the  groand  face  to  face,     toge&er  as  man  and  wife.     The  written 
grasp  each  other's  right  hands,  raising  the     form  ran  thus :  '  On  the  —  day  of  the  month 
thumbs  and  pressing  them  against  each  other.     — ,  in  the  year  — ,  spoke  A,  the  son  of  A,  to 
The  betrother  generally  oses  words  like  these :     B,  the  daughter  of  B :  Be  my  spouse  accord- 

*  I  betrothe  thee  to ,theTirgia,foradowry     ing  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites, 

of .'   The  bridegroom  onswere, '  I  accept     and  I  will  give  thee  as  a  dower  of  thy  vir- 

trom   the<   her  betrothal  to  myself.'    The     ginity,  the  sum  of  200  susim  required  in  the 
tioosehold  fhmiture  and  dress  prepared  for     law.     The  said  B   agreed  to  become  the 
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of  the  Mid  A,  under  the  eonditione  mistake  not,  many  a  foreigner  in  the  East 
which  he  has  promised  to  fhlfli>  on  the  daj  experiences  these  feelings.  They,  howevor, 
of  the  wedding.  Thereunto  the  said  A  thus  with  at  least  a  show  of  real  politeness,  took 
binds  himself  and  pledges  himself  in  all  his  no  advantage  of  our  embarrassing  cireom- 
property,  eTen  to  the  cloak  which  he  bears  stances,  but  seemed  to  study  to  render  them- 
ou  Ilia  shoulders.  Further,  he  undertakes  to  selves  agreeable  and  us  comfortable, 
perform  all  those  points  which  are  commonly  '  Soon  after  we  were  seated  upon  the  car- 
contained  in  the  marriage  contract  to  the  pet,  gul-aub  (rose-water)  was  passed  around 
advantage  of  the  wives  of  Israel.  A,  B,  G,  in  small  china  cruets,  and  poured  into  the 
Wimesses.'  Contract  by  gift  of  money  took  hands  of  each  guest,  with  which  he  moist- 
place  before  witnesses,  when  the  male  said  ened  and  scented  his  beard.  Next,  water 
to  the  female — '  Take  this  piece  of  money  and  napkins  were  carried  round,  that  each 
as  a  pledge  that  thou  art  to  be  my  wife.'  might  wash  his  hands  in  preparation  for 
Marriage  by  cohabitation  was,  according  to  the  meal  The  Persians,  like  the  Jews,  ez- 
the  rabbins,  allowed  by  the  law  (Deat  zziv.  cept  they  wash  oft,  eat  not  A  cotton  table- 
1),  but  it  was  forbidden  by  the  ancients  in  cloth,  four  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to 
consequence  of  abuses  that  hence  arose.  extend  round  the  great  hall  on  all  sides  ex- 

The  following,  taken  from  Perkins  ('Besi-  cept  the  one  which  is  entered  by  the  door, 
dence  of  Eight  Tears  in  Persia  among  the  was  spread  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  dishes, 
Nestorian  Christians,' p.  268),  throws  light  on  brought  in  upon  circular  copper  waiters, 
other  points  besides  the  one  now  before  the  perhaps  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  placed 
reader :  '  In  the  evening  we  attended  a  Mo-  upon  the  cloth.  A  cluster  of  four  or  six 
hammedan  wedding,  to  which  we  had  received  individuals,  as  the  case  may  be,  eat  in  com- 
•  repeated  invitation.  The  bridegroom  is  mon  from  the  dishes  on  a  single  waiter. 
the  son  of  a  khan,  very  high  in  nmk.  The  The  large  wooden  trays  or  waiters  used  by 
guest-ohamber  to  which  we  were  conducted  the  Nestorians  and  Mohammedan  peasants, 
is  a  splendid  room,  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  are  employed  by  the  higher  classes  for  pre- 
fect wide,  elegantly  carpeted*  Carpets,  and  senting  sweetmeats  at  public  entertainments, 
the  wiang$l,  or  fire-pan,  in  winter,  are  the  only  but  not  for  the  dishes  at  a  regular  meal, 
articles  of  ftuniture  used  by  the  nobility  in  First  came  the  sherbet,  in  cups  like  tea, 
Persia.  Sitting  upon  the  floor  and  eating  sprinkled  over  with  a  delicious  mucilaginous 
with  the  fingers,  are  economical  customs,  seed.  Next  was  brought  the  principal  meal, 
A  row  of  Persian  nobles  sat  shoulder  to  the  main  article  of  which  was  pilav — boiled 
shoulder  around  the  great  hall.  At  the  head  rice,  next  to  bread  the  Persisn*s  staff  of  life 
was  Jenghair  Khan,  eldest  son  of  the  go-  — served  up  with  baked  lamb  and  fowls 
Temor.  As  we  entered  the  room,  he  rose  and  For  plates  we  used  the  very  thin  large  bread 
beckoned  us  to  seats  by  himself.  Thus  oakes  of  the  country,  and  for  knives  and 
seated,  we  had  on  one  hand  this  son  of  the  forks,  our  fingers,  reclining  on  the  left  elbow, 
governor,  a  high  mooUah,  a  Koordish  pasha  and  using  only  the  right  hand.  The  con- 
from  the  region  of  Mesopotamia,  khans,  begs,  versation  all  the  while  had  been  lively  and 
sultans,  and  so  on,  in  a  descending  order,  dignified.  The  high  mooUahs  retired  before 
down  to  the  servants  who  stood  around  the  recreations  savouring  of  levity  began.  *Mu- 
door.  On  the  other  hand  sat  the  chief  sic  and  dancing' were  then  introduced.  The 
mooUah  of  the  province ;  next,  the  com-  musicians  were  three  in  number,  two  using 
mander  of  the  troops  of  Oroomiah ;  after  tambourines  and  one  a  rude  violin.  They 
him,  a  younger  son  of  the  governor,  and  played  plaintive  oriental  airs,  and  accom- 
khans,  begs,  &o.,  descending  in  gradation,  panied  their  instruments  with  their  voices. 
The  utmost  precision  is  observed  in  being  in  shrill,  screeching  tones.  There  was  only 
seated  in  company  according  to  rank  in  a  single  dancer,  a  very  nimble  one,  now 
Persia,  an  observance  which  imparts  pecu-  whirling  on  his  heels  with  the  velocity  of  a 
liar  vividness  to  the  injunction  of  Christ,  in  top,  and  anon  leaping  all  over  the  room, 
Luke  xiv.  7,  t§q.  assuming  the  most  eccentric  attitudes  and 

'  As  we  sat  among  these  high  Persian  dig-  grimaces,  and  occasionally  turning  a  sum- 
nitaries — they,  easy  and  graceAd  in  their  merset.  The  music  and  dancing  continued 
loose  flowing  robes — ^we,  girded  and  con-  about  half  an  hour.'  (Perkins,  267,  269). 
strained  in  our  tight  coats  and  pantaloons,  *Betrothals,'we  learn  firom  the  same  writer, 
with  a  feeling  of  nakedness  by  the  contrast,  '  are  usual  among  the  Nestorians,  which  are 
and  tilted  in  the  half  sitting  Persian  posture  negotiated  by  the  parents  or  other  friends  of 
upon  OUT  feet ;  they,  so  fluent,  bowing,  and  the  parties,  but  not  without  their  own  know- 
profuse  in  their  compliments  —  and  we,  ledge  and  usually  their  mutual  choice,  and  at 
Bcsreelyftble  to  command  expressions  enough  least  a  sight-acquaintance.  These  are  made 
to  aclmowledge  their  civilities,  and  these  months,  end  often  years,  before  the  marriage, 
only  in  the  stammering,  broken  accents  of  at  which  time  tokens  or  pledges  in  the  form 
a  foreigner  with  but  a  smattering  of  their  of  presents  are  given  by  the  would-be  lover 
language,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  were  or  his  friends  to  the  girl.  A  kind  of  semi- 
in  our  own  eyes  very  small  men.    And,  if  I  wedding  is  held  at  the  homes  of  both  parties 
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•t  the  ttee  of  betrothal,  whioh  is  regarded  her  as  a  danghter  of  a  certain  JehoiaUm 
as  in  a  measure  a  sacred  contract,  though  and  of  Anna,  a  daughter  of  the  priest  Mat- 
instances  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is  yioI  ited.     than  and  of  Maiy.    Most  acceptable  would 

Wives  are  purchased  among  the  Nestorians,  be   an  acquaintance  with  the  features  that 

as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  the  price  formed  the   character  of  Mazy,  since  her 

Tazying  from  five  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  quiet,  natural  domestic  influence  on  Jesus 

dollars,  accordiiig  to  the  standing  and  charms  must  have  been  Teiy  great ;  and  from  what 

of  the  person.    It  is  not  considered  proper  has  been  above  said,  she  was  not  inattentiTS 

for  the  ftuher  of  ttie  bride,  who  reeeives  the  to  the  high  destinies  of  her  son,  while  she 

purchase  money,  to  appropriate  it  to  his  appears  to  hsTS  been  of  a  refleettTe  and  im- 

private  purposes,  but  expend  it  in  furnishing  pressible  turn  of  mind.    The  tender  love 

her  with  '  wedding  garments.'    The  wedding  manifested  towards   his  mother  by  Jesus 

commences  and  continues  two  or  three  days  when  in  the  agony  of  death,  is  sufllcient  to 

at  the  homes  of  both  parties.    The  bride  is  attest  her  exeellence.    In  these  simple  factM, 

then  sent  for  and  oondncted  to  the  house  of  love  and   adoration  have   found   oceaaion 

the  bridegroom,  who,  amid  music  and  dan-  and  impulse  enough  to  make  of  Mary  the 

cing,  gsllantly  welcomes  her  arriyal  by  throw-  idesl  of  female  beauty,  graoe,  and  pttfec- 

ing  at  her,  as  she  approaches  and  alights,  a  tion.    Thus  even  in  its  errors  does  human 

few  apples,  or  painted  boiled  eggs,  from  the  nature  display  its  innate  greatness,  creating 

roof  of  the  dwelling,  as  love-tokens.    The  the  exeellence  which  it  does  not  find,  but 

marriage  service  is  performed  immediately  must  have  as  an  object  of  love  and  rever- 

after  her  arrival,  and  the  festivities  are  con-  ence.    In  the  process  of  deification  which 

tinned  several  days,  during  which  she  is  hence  ensued,  the  aid  not  only  of  tradition, 

present  among  the  guests,  but  is  kept  closely  but  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  has  been 

veiled/ — ^P.  286.  snooessftiUy  invoked.    Under  the  head  Hba- 

MABTYB,  a  Greek  word  in  English  cha-  tbit  has  been  given  a  specimen  of  Christian 

raeters,  found  in  Acts  xxii.  20.   Bev.  ii.  13;  art  bearing  on  this  subject  (see  HUtorical 

xvii.  6,   which  is    in   all   other  instances  and  Artistic  lUtatrationi  of  tk€  Trinity,  by 

(oomp.  Matt.  xvui.  16 ;  xxvi.  60.  Acta  L  8 ;  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Beard,  D.D. ;  London,  1846). 

T.  82)  translated  '  witness,'  its  original  sig-  Another  is  given  in  page  43,  VoL  ii.  of  this 

nifioation.    From  denoting  generally  a  wit-  work,  representing  Mary  and  the  child  Je* 

ness,  the  word  came  to  signify  one  who  suf-  sus,  taken  from  a  miniature  of  the  sixteenth 

fered,  a  confessor,  in  consequence  of  giving  century.    The  process  was  facilitated  by  the 

his  testimony — Whence  a  martyr.    See  £ti-  existence  in  other  parts  of  the  world  of  si- 

wimss ;  Tbstimoxt.  milar  ideas  and  results. 

MABYEL  (F.  mirveilU, '  a  wonder,'  ftt>m         II.    Another  Mary  was  the  mother   of 

the  Latin  miror;  see  Mibacls),  something  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses  (Matt  xxvii. 

that  strikes  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  06),  called  also  (John  xix.  20)  *  the  wife 

admiration  (2  Cor.  xL  14;  oomp.  MatL  xxi.  of  Cleophas'  (Klopas).    As  James  the  Less 

42.  1  Pet  ii.  9.  Bev.  xv.  1,  8).  is  in  Matt  x.  8  called  *  James,  the  son  of 

MABT  (H.  €xahed)t  the  wife  of  Joseph,  Alpheus,'  and  Alpheus  and  Cleophas  are  dif- 
and  mother  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  was  of  the  fereut  forms  of  the  same  name,  so  the  descrip- 
house  of  Daivid  (Matt.  i.  16,  uq,  Luke  i.  27,  tion  in  John  has  been  understood  to  mean, 
aq.  Matt  xiii  00).  Of  her  history,  the  little  '  the  wife  of  Cleophas.'  This  wife  of  Cleophas, 
that  is  known  is  blended  with  that  of  hereon  or  Alpheus,  was  sister  of  Maiy,  mother  of 
(see  Jbsus).  Laying  up  in  her  heart  the  Jesus,  and  therefore  aunt  to  the  latter  (John 
wonderful  tilings  dimly  presaged  of  Jesus  xix.  20).  She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
(Luke  ii.  00),  she  appears  never  to  have  lost  (Msrk  xv.  40) ;  had  attended  on  Jesus  in 
him  from  sight  during  his  arduous  ministry  Galilee,  ministering  to  his  wants  (41);  vi- 
(Matthew  xiL  46,  uq,),  and  was  among  the  sited  the  sepulchre  early  on  the  third  day, 
faithful  women  who  stood  near  his  cross,  and  received  instructions  to  inform  Peter  and 
Her  presence  there  led  to  one  of  the  most  others  that  the  risen  Saviour  would  precede 
affecting  incidents  on  record,  when  her  dying  them  into  GalDee  (xvi.  1-^-^). 
son  committed  the  weeping  Mary  to  the  pious  III.  A  third  Mary,  found  near  the  expiring 
eare  of  John,  *  whom  he  loved.'  The  disci-  Jesus,  was  of  Msgdala,  hence  snmamed  Mag- 
pie undertook  the  charge,  receiving  Mary  dalene.  After  she  had  been  set  free  by  Je- 
into  his  home  (at  Jerusalem).  In  the  capi-  sus  from  seven  demons  (Mark  xvi.  9),  she 
tal,  among  the  apostles  and  other  females,  followed  Jesus  (Matt  xxviL  06,  61 ;  xxviii. 
she  is  found  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  1.  Luke  viil.  2).  Injuriously  for  her  repu- 
Aceording  to  ecclesiastical  history,  Mary  died  tatiou,  Mary  Magdalene  has,  from  the  con- 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius  founding  of  passages  (John  xii.  1,  ieq.  Matt 
(A.D.  40).  Tradition  makes  her  to  have  xxvi  6.  Luke  viii.  2),  been  identified  with 
been  buried  in  Ephesus,  and  thus  to  have  the  sinful  womsn  that  anointed  our  Lord  in 
aeoompanied  John  thither.  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  86,  ieq.). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Mary,  Scripture  says  Assuming  that  the  ains  of  this  female  were  of 

nothing.     Eodeaiastiea]  histoiy  represents  the  grossest  kind,  authorities  gave  the  name 
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of  dM  lortlent  ICaiy  of  IbfdaU  to  boases  deemed  iu  his  day  bo  disrepntable.   As  it  ii^ 

•§u  flis   weonreiy  of  abandoned  women —  he  has  with  great  elevation  of  mind  trans- 

*  Magdalen  Hospital/    Against  this  ixjnstiee  mitted  himself  to  all  generations  as  '  Mat- 

the  *  learned  and  impartial'  Lardner  pro-  thew  the  tax-gatherer.' 
tested.     See  his  Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,        With  equsl  absence  of  pretension  is  his 

WorkM,  X.  237.  call  to  the  apostleship  recorided.    He  simply 

The  three  Maries  Jost  spoken  of  were  states  that  Jesus,  passing  by,  saw  Matthew 

those  that  were  at  the  cross.    A  tradition  in  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  castom,  when  the 

the  chorch  makes  the  nnibber  to  hare  been  Master  said,  Follow  me ;  and  he  arose  and 

four,  giving  to  Salome  (Mark  xy.  40),  the  followed  him  (ix.  9).    On  this  event  hang 

•nmame  of  Mary.     The  three  whom  we  the  whole  of  Matthew's  fature  life,  as  weU 

know  to  have  been  there  had,  as  we  have  as  the  destinies  of  thonsands  who  have  mors 

seen,   special  reasons  for  their  presence,  or  less  been  influenced  by  his  ministry  in 

One  was  the  mother  of  Jesns ;  another  his  the  gospeL    Yet  nothing  more  is  said ;  no 

aont ;  the  third,  one  to  whom  he  had  proved  explanation  of  motive,  no  statement  of  con- 

a  special  benefiictor.  sequences.    The  record  is  so  bare  as  almost 

IV.  Another  Maiy  was  the  sister  of  Mar>  to  oceasion  a  doubt  whether  it  could  have 
thaand  Lazarus  (see  the  article),  of  Bethany  been  penned  by  the  Matthew  whose  call  it 
(John  xi.  xil.),  who  is  distinguished  from  narrates.  Such  is  the  self-oblivion  of  true 
her  sister  MarUia  by  her  greater  sensibility,  greatness !  Matthew  was  all  but  silent  re- 
ber  consequent  desire  for  knowledge,  and  specting  himself  because  he  had  a  far  higher 
her  tender  regard  towards  her  friend  and  theme  in  hand.  While  recording  the  won- 
Saviour.  Martha  was  the  mistress  and  the  derful  Uiiugs  of  Ood  done  in  Christ,  he  had 
housewife,  Mary  the  ornament  of  the  fa-  no  thought  and  no  pen  to  employ  in  what 
mily  of  Bethany.     A  careful  study  of  the  chiefly  concerned  himselfl 

narratives  will  diow  that  these  leading  dis-        As  his  i^pointment  to  the  apostleship  took 

tinctions  are  well,  though  undesignedly,  pre-  place  in  Galilee,  it  has  been  concluded,  per- 

•erved.  haps  without  sufficient  reason,  that  he  was  a 

V.  Mary  was  a  favourite  name  in  the  time  native  of  that  country. 

of  our  Lord,  for  we  find  in  the  New  Testa-        Neither  his  own  Gospel  nor  any  other  con- 

ment  another  person  bearing  it,  namely,  the  tains  ftirther  information  respecting  his  his^ 

mother  of  Msrk  (Aets  xii  12).  toiy.     This  is  a  frugality,  not  to  csll  it 

MASTER  (L.  mogutfr)  stands  for  several  abstinence  and  self-abnegation,  which  is 
Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  signifpng,  in  gene-  utterly  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposi- 
ral,  excellence  or  authority.  In  John  iii.  10,  tion  than  that  the  Gospels  sre  narratives 
Jesns  asks  Nicodemus— ^  Art  thou  a  master  which  their  writers  held  to  be  true.  Men 
in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?'  who  spoke  of  Christ  could  not  dilate  re- 
Proselytes  or  converts  to  Judaism  were  ao-  specting  themselves.  But  if  impostors^  had 
counted  to  have  undergone  a  new  birth,  put  forUi  our  Gospels,  they  would  have  aimed 
being  called  'new-bom  children/  Hence  to  mske  their  works  directly  or  indirectly 
the  surprise  expressed  by  our  Lord  that  so  promote  their  own  fame.  We  may  regret 
eminent  a  Jew  as  Nicodemus,  *  a  master  in  the  paucity  of  our  biographical  materials  in 
Israel,'  should  not  comprehend  what  he  said  regud  to  the  lives  of  the  apostles  i  but  the  re- 
touching the  new  burth  that  was  indispensa-  gret  will  be  turned  into  thankfrilness  by  tho«e 
Ue  as  introductory  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  who,  on  reflection,  shall  deeply  feel  that  we 

MATTHEW  (H.gi/t  of  J^kovah),  an  apos-  have  here  a  very  strong  proof  that  the  actual 
tie  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  the  list  of  apos-  writers  of  our  Gospels,  whoever  they  were, 
des  (Matt  X.  8)  is  termed  *  the  publican,'  could  have  had  no  personal,  no  unworthy 
that  is,  a  tax-gatherer  for  the  Romans.    The  object  in  view,  otherwise  they  would  have 
designating  of  him  as  *  the  publican'  was  de-  made  their  own  names  prominent,  if  not  in- 
signed  to  distinguish  him  from  some  other  terlaided  their  compositions  with  fsvourable 
Matthew,  and  eidiibits  him  as  a  well-known  notices  of  themselves, 
person.     So  simple  an  indication  favours        According  to  one  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
the  idea  that  the  Gospel  which  aflbrds  the  Matthew  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia, 
reeord,  namely,  that  which  bears  the  name  where,  after  performing  great  wonders,  he 
of  Matthew,  was  written  while  contempora-  sulTered  martyrdom.     Another  makes  him 
ries  of  the  apostle  were  yet  alive,  who  would  exercise  his  ministry  in  an  Asiatic  country, 
need  no  information  as  to  who  '  Matthew        It  is  more  important  to  determine  whether 
the  publican'  was.    And  if  on  independent  Levi,  the  son  of  a  certain  Alphens»is  the 
grounds  we  learn  that  this  Matthew  was  the  same  person  as  Matthew  the  apostle.    A 
author  of  the  *  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,'  comparison  of  the  passages,  Matthew  ix.  9, 
then  does  this  designation  of  himself  bear  Mark  u.  13, 14,  Lnke  v.  27,  28,  encourages 
evidence  that  he  was  a  simple,  unpretending  the  idea  that  the  two  are  identical,  in  ■8'^ 
man ;  nay,  more,  it  shows  that  he  was  above  ment  with  the  prevailing  view  of  the  church 
the  false  shame  which  would  have  made  him  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.    Winer 
bids  his  having  been  engaged  in  a  calling  suggests   that  Levi,  following  a   eommoA 
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QMge,  changed  his  name  to  Matthew,  on  would  appear  that  the  writer  addressed  mindi 

nhanging  his  pursuit  in  life  by  becoming  an  that  needed  proof  and  confirmation  on  tfaes« 

aposde  of  Jesus  Christ  points ;  in  other  words,  he  wrote  not  very  long 

MATTHEW,  THE   GOSPEL  OF,  was  before  the  actual  overthrow  of  Jerasalem. 

composed  with  a  special  view  to  persons  of  The  passage  contains  a  prediction,  namely, 

Jewish  lineage,   since   the   arguments   and  that  Christ's  coming  and  Uie  end  of  the  world 

proofs  are  specially  adapted  to  such ;  and  (xxiv.  8)  would  foUow  close  upon  the  fall  of 

so  decided  is  the  Hebrew  colouring  which  it  that  metropolis  (1, 2, 16, 28, 20,42).    It  feU, 

bears,  that  it  is  likely  the  piece  proceeded  and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  Christ 

from  an  Israelite  converted  to  Christianity,  did  not  come,  the  world  did  not  terminate. 

Yet  there  are  one  or  two  passages  which  Here  is  a  contradiction  in  words,  which 

scarcely  seem  to  have  been  written  either  for  could  not  have  been  penned  by  a  Christian 

Jews  or  by  one  of  the  race.    In  L  23  we  read  after  the  destruction  of  the  city.    In  the  lat- 

that  Joseph,  with  his  wife  and  child,  after  ter  years  of  the  first  century,  disciples  ooold 

returning  from  Egypt, '  came  and  dwelt  in  a  and  did  no  longer  identify  Christ's  second 

eity  called  Natareth.*    An  Englishman  who,  coming  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 

in  writing,  was  led  to  speak  of  the  abode  of  state.    In  the  same  chapters,  moreover,  it 

Shakspere,  would  not  speak  of  it  as  'a  city  appears  probable  that  the  writer  contem- 

called  Stratford-on-Avon,'  unless  he  wrote  it  plated  for  his  readers  the  generation  whom 

for  foreigners,  and  at  a  time  when  the  town  Jesus  himself  addressed  (wv.  89 ;  comp. 

had  ceased  to  exist    We  also  find  the  posi-  42  and  zxv.  13). 

tion  of  Capernaum  described  (iv.  13) — an  The  writing  is  thus  brought  within  the 
nnneoessary  trouble,  if  the  writer  eontem-  apostolic  age.  It  moreover  appears  to  have 
plated  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age  as  his  read-  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle.  The 
ers.  If  this  passage  did  not  proceed  from  a  mscription, '  according  to  Matthew,'  is  pro- 
second  and  a  later  hand,  it  bears  against  the  bably  of  too  late  a  date  to  prove  that  Mat- 
general  statement  given  above.  thew  was  the  author.    The  Gospel  has  is 

There  is  evidence  in  the  document  which  itself  no  statement  as  to  the  person  by  wbcym 
seems  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  oome  it  was  written.  And  if  we  allow  the  super- 
info  existence  after  the  downfal  of  Jenisa-  scription  to  be  valid  as  proving  the  piece  to 
lem.  Chapters  xxiv.  xxv.  proceed  from  and  have  emanated  from  Matthew,  it  does  not 
are  addressed  to  a  state  of  mind  that  began  declare  that  the  Matthew  so  spoken  of  was 
to  fade  and  disappear  immediately  after  ttiat  Matthew  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we 
calamitous  event  The  overthrow  of  Jeni-  prove  that  the  writing  had  Matthew  for  its 
salem  is  identified  with  ChristTs  seeond  ad-  author,  we  do  not  hereby  show  who  that 
vent,  which  is  laboriously  described  and  Matthew  was.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
shown  to  be  approaching,  and  wbieh  intro-  position  has  evidences  of  having  been  made 
duces  the  day  of  general  judgment  (see  by  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of  the  Word. 
Jddombvt).  This  is  a  view  that  prevailed  This  evidence  is  various,  and  may  be  thus 
about  from  60 — 70  A.  D.  From  xxiv.  10,  briefly  stated :  The  writer  defines  the  exact 
9eq.,  where  the  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  the  position  of  Jesus  when  he  delivered  some  of 
victorious  standards  of  the  Romans  is  al-  his  most  famous  addresses  (v.  1 ;  xiiL  1 ; 
luded  to,  it  appears  probable  that  the  writer  xxiv.  1),  also  the  very  period  of  the  day  when 
fixed  as  the  time  of  *  Christ's  coming  and  certain  events  took  place  (xiv.  15 ;  xxi.  18 ; 
the  end  of  the  world'  (xxiv.  3),  the  cap-  xxvi.  31;  xxvii.  1,  4fi;  xxviii.  1);  he  gives 
ture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  whUe  lengthened  speeches  which  have  the  appear- 
he  covertly  (*  whoso  readeth,  let  him  un-  anoe  of  being,  not  rhetorical  compositions, 
derstand')  intimates  that  obvious  political  after  the  manner  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  but  a 
tokens  show  tlie  event  to  be  near.  This  simple  report,  in  substance,  of  the  words  of 
proves  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  before  Jesus ;  his  general  manner  of  narration  is 
the  overthrow ;  for  had  it  been  written  after,  such  as  would  be  employed  by  one  who  saw 
secrecy  would  not  have  been  necessary ;  and  and  heard  what  he  records.  Whence  we  are 
the  identification  referred  to,  which  to  the  car-  authorised,  in  agreement  with  our  previous 
n&l*minded  Jew  contained  evidence  against  conclusion,  to  assert  that  the  Gospel  was 
the  prediction,  and  as  against  the  prediction  so  composed  by  an  attendant  on  the  footsteps 
againstthcMessiahshipof  Jesus,  would  other-  of  Jesus  Christ 

wise  scarcely  have  been  found  in  this  compo-  This  is  corroborated  by  the  frtct  that  the 
sition,  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  is  de-  writing  under  consideration  presents  the  doc- 
signed  to  establish  his  Messiahship.  The  trine  of  the  gospel  in  the  earliest  condition 
whole  of  the  long  speech  contained  in  xxiv.  in  which  it  appeared  in  men's  conceptions, 
and  xxv.  must  have  come  f^m  one  who,  with  That  condition,  as  is  learnt  from  the  book 
Jewish  notions,  expected  Jesus  to  return  at  of  Acts,  was  Judaistic ;  free  from  the  colour- 
the  downfal  of  Jerusalem  and  establish  his  Ings  and  expansions  of  heathen  philosophy, 
kingdom  in  that  city,  which  was  to  become  and  shut  up  within  the  circle  of  Hebrew 
the  metropolis  of  the  world;  and  from  the  ideas;  a  new  and  a  shining  light,but  confined 
highly  elaborate  character  of  this  speech,  it  to  the  temple ;  an  unveiling  of  the  Divine 
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b  Iha  Sbgkinih  oier  lbs 
nrk  or  Ihe  eoienuit;  ■  falAlmenl  of  tbif  Uw 
wilhin  it!  own  limiU  uid  dvelliug<plue. 
Now,  Ihe  Gospel  of  Hstlhew  ia  in  eipres- 
•ion  of  tbo  Hebneo-ChriHti&n  mind,  ere  il 
tud  Iwen  expuided  bj  Puiline  inBueucei. 
Snth  a  work  MsUbew  could  doabllecti  hsTe 
wiiltRi.  Bueh  a  work  cux  hudljr  have  been 
written  except  by  wime  one  whose  posiliaa 
wu  Bocb  w  thil  of  Matthew. 

Thu  ftpostle  il  mentioned  in  Ihij  Sorip- 
ton  u  '>  man  named  Hitthew,  aitliDg  at 
die  reeeipl  of  cmlom,'  and  u  having  left  his 
oalling  to  follow  Cbriit  whan  bidden  bj  biin 
•0  to  do  (ix.  9).  He  !■  alto  in  the  list  of  t)ie 
tpostles  described  aa  '  Matthew  Ois  publican' 
(1.3);  bat  we  do  not  know  that  these  records 
do  more  Ihau  abstain  from  making  tgaioat 
Huthaw'i  being  (be  aathor.  The  word*  ■  • 
man  named  Hallhew,'  which  maj  appear  op- 
posed to  that  Tiew,  ma;  be  understood  aa 
rafSiring  to  the  ignorance  prerailing  aa  to 
thia  Uuihaw  before  Ms  aposlleship.  The; 
•eem  nMnlf  intended  to  inlimUe  that  he 
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tended  the  disooorsaa  of  Jssas.  Is  thia  tba 
Gospel  we  now  hare  ?  The  description  of  it 
as  '  the  discourses  of  Jesus '  is  scaroel}  deB- 
nite.  Tet  was  it  understood,  in  primitiT* 
times,  to  denote  Matthew's  Gospel.  That 
work.  bowcTer,  was  in  Aramaisi  our  Goqwl 
of  Uallliew  is  in  Greek.  To  meet  thia,  it 
has  been  aaid  (hat  the  present  writing  i*  a 
tranalation.  Other  auihoriliet  maintaia  that 
it  ia  an  original. 

Tbe  chief  fact  that  we  gain  tram  the  eX' 
lemal  evidence  now  adduced  is,  that  Mat- 
thew tbe  apostle  was  in  the  Barlieal  age* 
aceooDled  to  baie  composed  a  nairatiTs  re- 
lating the  discourses  of  the  Lord  Jeaus. 

Iiennns  (born  piobabtj  at  Smjma,  about 
A.D.  130),  aecholar  ofPapiaa,  apeaka  mora 
deteiminalelj.  Ke  sajs,  '  The  Ooipet  as- 
cording  to  Matthew  was  written  to  the  Jewa; 
for  thejr  gteallj  desired  Chrial  to  be  of  the 
seed  of  Dsvid.  But  Matthew  baving  thia 
desire  in  even  a  greater  degree,  employed  all 
his  power  to  afford  them  full  eildcnoe  that 
Jesus  wae  of  Ihe  teed  of  Daijd;  wherefore 
he  begins  with  tbe  geneslogf  of  Chriat.' 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  Gospel  was  ascribed 
to  Matthew  in  ihe  middle  of  ihe  second  cen- 
tai7.and  that  the  Qoapcl  so  ascribed  to  Mat- 
thew resembled  the  one  which  ii  now  before 

from  the  preceding  remarks  it  ia  seen 
that  there  are  coniiderationt  whioh  refer  our 
Ooapal  to  >  Matthew  tbe  publican ;' and  at 


Tbe  earliest  notice  of  Hallbew's  Gospel 
is  that  of  Papias,  wbo  is  said  to  baie  been 
a  acbolsr  of  John  and  Poljcarp,  and  cer- 
tainlf  liTed  near  tbe  apoilohe  age.  Hia 
word*  are — '  Matthew  eompoeed  in  tbe  He- 
brew (Aramaie)  language  the  diriae  oracles; 
but  each  one  interpreied  ihem  as  he  could.' 
From  the  connection  it  sppcora  clear  tliat 
be  spoke  of  Matthew  the  apostle.  Bj  '  the 
ilivine  onelea/or  speeches,  he  maj  hate  in 


Thia  oonoiusion  is  confirmed  if  we  turn  to 
Ihe  writing  iuelf,  which  will  elearlf  appear 
la  bare  been  composed  wilb  the  liew  aa- 
eigued  bj  Irennus,  and  to  commence  in  tbe 
manner  that  be  mentions,  that  it,  with  llie 
geuealogj  of  Jesut  ChritL  The  work  open* 
wilb  a  title  whioh  declares  the  wriier'e  put- 
pose — '  the  book  of  Ihe  geaeratiou  of  Jesui 
Christ,  the  sou  of  DaTid,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham.' The  term  '  generation'  would  be  mora 
appiopriately  rendered  '  genealogj,'  and  ha* 
reference  to  the  dentation  of  Jesna  from 
Datid  and  Abraham;  but  snob  a  reference 
as  involved  an  historical  and  other  proof  of 
that  faol  (Gen.  ii.  i,  «««.;  xiitii.  2,  •*(.). 
We  here  see  the  author  proceeding  in  Ihe 
oldestabliihed  Hebrew  manner  to  give  an 
hietorical  narrative,  proving  the  annonnced 
coDneclion  of  Jesus  wilb  tlie  two  great  lights 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  And  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  the  grnealog}  is  deduced,  not 
Ihim  David  oalj,  but  Abraham  also.      ' 


i   appea 


I    tbe 


endant   of  '  that 


friend  of  Qod  '  and  '  father  of  the  fallbful ; 
and  his  religion  ia  presented  as  a  coniinn- 
ance  and  cumpietian  of  God's  graciona  plana 
for  the  enlighleument  and  salvation  of  iba 
world,  in  the  direct  line  of  that  venerable 
patriarch,  to  whom  il  wat  promised  that  in 
his  seed  v"tiich  seed  is  CLiiil,  Bom.  L  8) 
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«n  the  funilies  of  the  earth  should  be 
Ueseed  (Qen.  zii  8). 

Coneepondent  with  this  opening  is  the 
dose  of  &e  Oospel,  where  we  find  IhiB  ssme 
Jesus  described  as  he  to  whom  sH  power  hsd 
been  entrasted  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
as  giving  directions  for  the  esCablisbnent  of 
his  kingdom  in  all  nations.  Thas  the  an- 
thorns  aim  is  aeeomplished ;  Jesos  is  king 
over  all  the  earth  (Ps.  u.  6 ;  zlviL  7)  ;  and 
thus,  in  fact,  is  he  shown  to  be  the  holy  one 
of  God.  The  space  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  is  filled  ap  with  Tsrions  evi- 
dences recognised,  in  the  daj,  as  of  force  for 
establishing  the  Messiahship  of  Jesns.  The 
Messiah  was  to  spring  from  David,  and  hence 
from  Abraham.  Accordingly,  it  is  shown 
that  Joseph,  the  hnsbsad  of  Mary,  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesos,  was  a  descendant  of  that 
monarch  (L  i — 17).  The  second  proof  re- 
lates to  his  birth.  The  Messiah  was  to  be 
bom,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  of  a  vir- 
gin (Is.  viL  14),  which  is  shown  to  have 
been  aeeomplished  in  Jesns  (t  18— 3d).  It 
was  the  general  bat  not  universal  expecta- 
tion, that  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  at 
Bethlehem.  Jesus  was  bom  in  that  place 
(it  I — 12).  Yet  was  it  necessary  to  account 
for  his  residence  in  the  despised  Naiareth, 
which  is  so  done  as  to  bring,  in  the  Magi  and 
their  oiferings,  as  well  as  in  the  lesone  and 
preservation  of  Jesus,  incidental  proofb  of 
his  Messiahship  (ii.).  Among  the  Messi- 
anic expectations  was  this,  that  a  fore- 
runner should  prepare  the  way.  This  fore- 
runner is  exhibited  in  John  the  Baptist 
(iii.  1 — 12),  from  whom  the  Messiah,  as 
sent  to  ftilfil  the  law  and  the  observances 
of  previous  dispensations,  received  baptism, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  high  testimony,  which 
was  followed  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  evidences,  the  seen  and  heard  approval 
of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  (iiL  12—17).  But  the 
Messiah  was  to  destroy  the  kingdom  and  the 
woriLS  of  the  devil,  with  whom,  therefore, 
he  is  exhibited  in  conflict,  snd  ttom  whose 
temptations,  unlike  the  first  man,  he  comes 
oir  victorious,  and  at  the  same  time  is  proved 
to  be  more  than  eq[ual  to  the  trials  he  may 
encounter  in  his  public  ministry  (iv.  1 — 11). 

Then  ensues  a  general  description  of  the 
oommeneement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
which  is  opened  in  the  despised  Galilee  in 
consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  his 
harbinger,  John,  and  pioceeds  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  in  ftdfilment  of 
the  voice  of  prophecy.  Further  evidence  is 
afibrded  in  the  great  attention  that  he  excites 
and  the  wonderful  miracles  that  he  performs 
(iv.  12 — 2d).  Then  comes  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  Matthew's  version  of  which 
things  are  brought  together  which  may  have 
been  said  at  different  times,  but  which  are 
appropriately  placed  in  it,  inasmuch  as  they 
conduce  to  the  argument  which  tends,  by  a 
filtieolar  oomparison,  to  show  the  supe- 


riority of  the  Messiah's  doctrine  over  thai 
of  the  ancients,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
divinely-intended  ftilfllmeut  snd  completion 
(v. — vii.).  The  evidence  of  miracle  which 
had  been  merely  alluded  to  before  (iy.  23), 
is  now  exhibited  in  detail  in  relation  to  frusta 
and  persons,  which  sxe  spoken  of  as  if  thej 
were  not  altogether  unknown  to  die  contem- 
plated readers  of  the  Gospel  (viii.  ix.  I — 35). 
The  force  of  the  argument  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  Uiat  such  was  the  fiune  of  Jesus, 
and  80  great  the  multitudes  which  crowded 
around  him,  that  the  aid  of  i^oatles  became 
necesaary  (ix.  36—38) ;  who  accordingly  ars 
commissioned  to  go  forth  *  to  the  lost  dieep 
of  the  house  of  Israel'  (0),  in  order  that, 
while  Jesus  himself  was  in  Galilee  minister- 
ing to  what  may  be  tanned  the  Gentile  de- 
ment of  the  Jewish  race,  they  might  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  pure  Jewish  portion 
of  the  people,  and  thus  the  entire  nation  be 
admitted  to  hear  the  word  of  God  (x.).  The 
appointment  of  apostles  leads  to  the  ideu 
and  the  mention  of  John's  disciples,  soma 
of  whom,  being  sent  to  Jesus,  received  spe- 
cial evidences  of  his  Messiahship,  and  to  • 
comparison  of  John's  preparatory  with  JesoiT 
never-ending  dispensatiott.  But  John  was 
in  prison,  for  his  ascetic  character  had  not 
conciliatBd  support,  any  more  than  the  f^ 
and  natural  manner  of  life  in  which  Jesua 
lived.  The  perversity  implied  in  this  calls 
frxnn  the  Messiah  a  lamentation  over  the 
hardness  of  heart  manifested  by  that  gene- 
ration, a  prayer  on  behalf  of  those  who  had 
ibllowed  him,  and  a  general  inritation  to  the 
heavy-laden  (xi).  A  new  class  of  characters 
comes  on  the  stage,  for  there  are  men  more 
perverse  stUl  than  those  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made.  These  are  the  Pharisees, 
whose  wickedness  is  described  as  accounting 
for  the  dark  and  unexpected  end  to  which 
the  Meesish  came  (xii.).  Here,  then,  be- 
comes prominent  the  contest  which  termi- 
nates in  the  cradfixion.  This  confUct,  as 
well  as  the  trae  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
are  then  depicted  in  several  consecutive  ps- 
rmbles,  which  appear  to  have  been  brought 
together  fit>m  their  similarity  of  application 
to  the  subject  before  the  writer's  mind.  The 
paragraph  ends  by  a  statement  of  the  won- 
derful eSlects  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  this 
new  Teacher  (xiii.).  Meanwhile,  John  was 
pot  to  death.  On  hearing  this,  Jesus,  who 
was  now  in  the  territories  of  that  Herod  who 
had  his  forerunner  beheaded,  retired  '  into  a 
desert  place  apart.'  Followed,  however,  by 
multitudes  who  were  without  the  means  of 
there  procuring  nutriment,  he  employed  bis 
miraculous  power  to  feed  five  thousand  per- 
sons (xiv.  1 — 21). 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  complete  the  ana- 
lysis.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
chsracter  of  the  eompoaition  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  put  together.  Clearly 
the  Gospel  is  a  series  of  proofs  and  those 
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prooft  an  oonnaeted  together  bj  not  a  chro-  Tery  foundatioaB  of  Chmtiaiiltj  seenied  in 

nologieal  but  a  logical  bond.    The  writer  danger.    In  troth,  it  was  only  the  notions  of 

follows,  not  the  sequence  of  events,  bat  the  injadioioos  friends  that  had  been  exploded, 
order  of  his  ideas  as  associated  together  by        Begarded  in  its  own  light,  the  Gospel  of 

similarity,  and  as  suggested  by  his  general  Matthew  is  a  venerable  witness  of  what  >riew8 

aim.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  no  regard  were  entertained  of  Christ  and  Christianity 

is  paid  to  tune,  but  that  the  order  of  time  is  in  the  earliest  age,  and  so  affords  as  invalusr 

made  snbordinata  to  the  order  of  ideas  as  ble  means  for  forming  oar  opinions,  learn- 

naturally  and  inartificially  suggested,  and  as  ing  the  mind  of  Christ,  snd  preparing  our 

arranged  with  a  view  to  the  proof  of  the  hearts  and  souls  for  the  obedient  reception 

Messiahship  of  Jesns.  of  his  divine  influence. 

This  Gospel,  then,  is  an  argument,  not  a  The  view  which  has  been  given  of  the 
biography ;  a  series  of  proofs,  not  an  histo-  origin  and  authorship  of  the  four  Gospels, 
ricid  narrative.  The  piece  is  essentially  of  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  an  approxi- 
an  evidential  character.  It  was  intended  to  mation  to  the  reality.  Satisfsetory  evidence 
prore,  not  narrate.  Narrate,  indeed,  it  does,  establishes  that  they  were  written  within  a 
bat  only  so  as  to  prove.  Tioot  is  its  aim,  period  sufficiently  near  to  the  events  for 
narration  its  instnunent  Hence  it  appears  them  to  be  a  trustworthy  record.  That  the 
that,  uniting  the  two  elements,  proof  and  apostle  John  was  the  author  of  the  fourth 
narration,  it  may  be  termed  an  historical  Gospel  appears  to  us  established  on  valid 
argument  Such  a  composition  was  what  the  evidence.  We  see  no  reason  to  question  the 
worid  required  and  the  church  could  pro-  generally-reoeived  opinion  relatively  to  the 
duce.  The  great  question  of  the  day  was-^  authors  of  the  other  three.  But  we  have  • 
*  Is  Jesus  ofNazareth  the  promised  Messiah  7*  not  found  evidence  that  warrants  a  positive 
Matthew  gave  such  an  answer  as  was  likely  decision  as  to  the  exact  year  when  these  in- 
to command  attention  and  assent  from  read-  valuable  compositions  were  produced,  nor 
ers  of  Hebrew  lineage.  In  the  production  are  we  sure  that  our  arrangement,  which  in 
of  such  an  answer,  he  found  no  difficulty,  point  of  time  makes  the  four  stand  thus, — 
because  it  was  a  work  which  every  well-in-  Matthew,  Luke,  Mark,  John, — ^might  not  be 
formed  Hebrew  could  have  accomplished,  advantageously  changed  for  the  canonical 
But  history,  strictly  speaking,  was  neither  order  of  the  New  Testament  Their  precise 
required  nor  possible.  History  comes  long  dates,  however,  it  is  of  far  less  consequence 
after  the  events  of  which  it  is  a  formal  re-  to  know  than  their  real  character.  This 
cord.  It  is  the  product  of  reflection,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  writings 
is  a  quality  that  does  not  belong  to  the  themselves  disclose,  and  we  believe  that 
fresh  and  enthnsiastio  energy  of  a  new  reli-  these  four, — ^not  only  independent,  but  to 
gion.  Least  of  all  could  set  history  have  some  extent  disagreeing  witnesses, — ftunish 
appeared  early  in  Christianity,  since  its  first  evidence  the  best  in  kind  and  the  most 
friends,  believing  the  end  of  the  world  and  satisfactory  in  effect  to  teach  men  the  cer- 
the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  be  tainty  of  die  great  facts  that  form  the  basis 
at  hand,  had  their  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  We  designedly 
fixed  and  centered  on  the  immediate  future,  limit  our  declaration  to  the  great  facts,  be- 
Nor  was  *  Matthew  the  pubUean'  a  man  of  oanse  facts  are  the  proper  object  of  testimony, 
such  quslities  and  attainments  of  mind  as  to  aud  because  with  the  great  facts  are  acci- 
have  either  the  ability  or  the  thought  of  pro-  dentally  connected  some  opinions  and  state- 
ducing  a  formal  history,  if  by  such  a  compo-  ments  that  bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  in- 
■ition  is  meant  any  thing  of  which  Tacitus  ferior  to  that  of  Jesus,  and  of  a  time  less 
or  Hume  may  supply  the  model.  Yet  his  free  from  worldly  admixtures  than  were  the 
inartifieial  historical  proof  has  been  dealt  earliest  days  of  the  church.  The  primitive 
with  as  if  it  were  an  elaborate  critical  his-  gospel  must  be  looked  for  nowhere  save  in 
lory.  An  argument  which  was  addressed  to  tiie  mind  of  the  Great  Teacher.  These 
popular  views  and  general  impressions,  has  witnesses  help  us  to  enter  into  and  contem- 
been  subjected  to  the  scalpel  of  the  tbeolo-  plate  that  mind,  and  so  render  a  truly  price- 
gicai  dissecting-room,  and  the  unfriendly  less  aid.  And  the  church,  in  the  simplicity 
analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  and  love  of  its  first  childhood,  as  depicted 
oentury.  The  evil  has  arisen  from  unwar-  in  Acts  iv.  83—87,  presents  us  also  with 
rantable  assumptions.  Instead  of  taking  the  an  engaging  as  well  as  truthful  reflection  of 
Gospel  for  what  it  is,  men  have  tried  to  make  the  divine  soul  of  the  Saviour  of  men ;  the 
it  what  they  wished.  First,  they  said  that  steady,  earnest,  and  afliectionate  oontempla- 
every  sentence  was  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  tion  of  which  begets  a  religious  sense  which 
Mind  by  which  it  was  dictated.  Then  they  is  not  doll  in  discriminating  gospel  truth 
declared  it  to  be  a  history,  complete  in  all  its  from  heterogeneous  accretions, 
amngements  and  perfect  in  sU  its  parts.  To  this  our  last  notice  of  the  Gospels 
The  enemy  seized  on  these  representations,  we  subjoin  the  following  important  passage 
the  offspring  of  fancy,  and  found  it  an  easy  translated  from  the  fourth  edition  (1847)  of 
task  to  expose  their  untenableness.      The  Hag*s  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  dn.  N.  7., 
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pp.  818,  214 : — '  Four  men   stand  before  represents  in  Pn>T.  zzv.  18,  a  Hebrew  woiU* 

ns  as  historical  writers^  who  have  described  similar  terms  to  which  are  rendered  in  Eiek. 

the  deeds  and  doctrines  of  Jesns.    Of  them,  ix.  2,  '  a  slaughter  weapon,'  and  in  Jer.  li. 

two  (Matthew  and  John)  were  not  only  con>  20,  '  battle-az '    The  root  of  these  terms 

temporaries,  but  for  the  most  part  eye-wit-  denotes  '  to  break  in  pieces '  and  *  to  scatter ;' 

nesses,  friends  and  scholars  of  the  Lord,  thus  in  1  Sam.  sir.  84,  the  Terb  is  rendered 

Of  the  other  two,  who  lived  with  his  eon-  *  disperse  yonrseWes.' 

temporaries  and  intimate  friends,  one  (Mark)  MAZZABOTH,  in  Job  zzxtUL  88,  is  the 

wrote  fh>m  the  mouth  of  that  disciple  whom  original  term  in  English  letters.    The  diffl- 

Jesus  accounted  most  worthy  of  trust,  and  onlty  which  our  translators  felt  had  been 

on  whom  as  on  a  rock  his  undertaking  was  to  already  experienced  by  die  Septuagint,  and 

rest ;  the  other  (Luke),  was  a  man  of  general  is  not  yet  removed.   Some,  in  agreement  with 

knowledge,  acquainted  with  the  obligations  the  Vulgate  (which  has  *  Lucifer'),  think 

of  an  historian,  and  connected,  by  co-ope-  the    morning    star    is    intended ;    others, 

rating  for  the  purposes  of  Christ,  with  his  Charles's  wain ;  others,  Orion's  belt ;  others, 

immediate  followers;  and  who  finally  was  the  NorUiem  crown;  and  others,  again,  the 

in  the  country  at  the  time,  nay  on  the  scene  Zodiac. 

of  the  events,  and  watched  their  course.  MEDIA,  the  wdl-known  land  of  inner 
Scarcely  can  an  instance  be  found  of  a  great  Asia,  which  extends  south  snd  east  from 
or  wise  man  whose  deeds  in  regard  to  a  the  Caspian  sea,  having  for  its  boundaries, 
knowledge  of  the  facts  have  been  preserved  on  the  north,  that  sea  and  Armenia;  on  the 
to  future  ages  by  men  so  well  accredited,  west,  Assyria;  on  the  south,  Susiana  and 
and,  in  respect  of  number,  by  so  many  well*  Persia ;  on  the  east,  Parthla  and  Hyroania ; 
informed  writers.  These  four  write,  and  at  comprising,  therefore,  in  modem  terms,  the 
different  times  make  their  writings  known,  provinces  of  Aserbridgan  and  Chilan,  the 
Of  them,  the  second  (Mark)  had  the  first  western  part  of  Mesenderan,  and  all  Irak 
(Matthew),  the  third  (Luke)  the  two  foimer,  AiQem.  Media  in  general,  especially  the 
and  the  fourth  (John)  all  three  before  his  province  of  Atropatene,  lying  on  the  north- 
eyes.  Each  of  Uiem  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  west,  was  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  produced 
and  his  oiBoe  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in  excellent  horses  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
exactitude.  The  second  revised  the  pro-  honey,  wine,  figs,  oranges,  citrons,  salt,  and 
duction  of  the  first  in  regard  to  sequence  of  pearls.  The  great  productiveness  of  Atro- 
events  and  time,  and  stadied  minute  and  patene,  as  well  as  its  teeming  population  and 
circumstantial  accuracy,  of  which  the  foimer  favourable  position,  made  it  the  most  im- 
was  not  solicitous ;  yet  did  he  adhere  to  the  portant  province  of  the  Fenian  empire.  The 
narrative  of  his  predecessor,  both  in  Ian-  whole  of  Media  is  a  land  uf  hills,  being  partly 
guage  and  word,  so  carefuUy,  that  one  may  cut,  partly  surrounded  by  branches  of  Taurus 
almost  look  on  his  book  as  a  coUection  of  end  Anti-Taurus.  From  its  mountains  pro- 
critical  notes  on  Matthew.  The  third  sub-  ceed  rivers  in  several  directions,  which  water 
jected  every  thing  to  a  new  investigation,  lovely  and  prolific  vales.  According  to  He- 
adding  what  the  first  wanted  in  cireum  •  rodotus,  the  inhabitants  bore  originally  the 
stances,  time,  and  detail ;  what  the  second  name  of  Arioi,  which  in  time  was  changed 
left  incomplete ;  or  what  both  had  wholly  for  Medoi  or  Medes,  by  which  they  are  com- 
omitted ;  and  making  in  the  course  of  his  mouly  known.  The  latter  appeUation,  how- 
inquiry  a  new  revision  of  all  the  accounts  of  ever,  appears  to  have  been  very  old,  since 
Jesus  which  he  found.  Lastly,  the  fourth  it  occurs  in  Genesis  xii.  2,  where  Madai  is 
saw  all  his  forerunners,  set  to  dieir  accounts  found  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (eomp. 
the  last  hand,  and  also  to  the  whole  history,  2  Kings  xvii.  6.  Daniel  v.  28.  Esther  i.  8)« 
by  introducing  what  yet  remained  unnoticed.  The  name  Arioi  (in  the  Zend  airgo,  'ho- 
Here,  accordingly,  is  a  rivalry  for  correctness,  nourable')  is  in  die  Zend-Avesta  the  usual 
truth,  and  exactitude.  Here  also  is  no  count-  designation  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster, 
ing  of  consequences,  no  fear  of  contradie-  snd  is  to  the  present  day  known  in  Irak, 
tions, no  accommodation,much  less  collusion.  The  Medes  in  early  times  were  brave  war- 
The  second  is  the  critic  of  the  first,  the  riors,  distinguished  especially  for  the  use  of 
third  of  the  two  former,  the  fourth  of  all.  the  bow.  The  implications  on  this  point  ol 
Had  one  attempted  a  falsehood,  he  would  the  sacred  writers  (Is.  xxL  2.  Jer.  xxv.  29 ; 
have  been  convicted  by  others.  Where,  then,  li.  ]  1)  find  corroboration  in  profane  authors, 
is  there  a  history  guaranteed  by  so  much  With  the  progress  of  tbeir  culture  luxury  in- 
impartiality,  by  so  many  writers  that  emu-  creased,  and  luxury  brought  licentiousness 
loualy  correct  each  other,  by  so  remarkable  and  vice,  which  afterwards  passed  over  to 
a  striving  after  simple  truth  T  the  Persians.    Tbeir  religion  was  star-wor- 

MATTOCK  (T.),  a  pickaxe  or  kind  of  ship ;  in  doctrine  they  foUowed  the  dualism, 

hoe,  stands  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21,  for  a  the  good  (Ormuzd)  and  the  bad  (Ahriman) 

Hebrew  term  which,  from  a  root  meaning  principle,  of  Zoroaster.     The  Magi,  whom 

4tfo  eut,'  may  signify  a  ploughshare  or  spade,  also  tlie  Persians  inherited,  were  their  sacer- 

MAUL  (L.  malleui,    a  hammer*),  a  club,  dotal  caste. 
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The  Medes,  originally  divided  iDto  six  the  knowledge  of  certain  sin) pies,  of  wbos« 
tribes,  of  which  tlie  Magi  seeui  to  have  been  nature  and  working  only  u  rough  and  vngiie 
one,  were  sabdaed  and  made  a  province  of  idea  was  held.  Chauce  sometimes  threw 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  from  which,  in  the  better  means  in  the  way,  but  want  of  know- 
eighth  century  A.  C,  they  were  set  free  by  ledge  could  turn  tlieni  to  but  little  account. 
Arbaces,  but  appear  (731  A.  C.)  as  enslaved  Gradually,  however,  there  was  gathered  a 
to  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmanezar  (2  Kings  small  treasure  of  bkill  and  of  resources, 
xvii.  6).  Under  Sennacherib  they  regained  which  was  applied  according  to  established 
their  freedom,  and  founded  a  kingdom,  wiili  rules.  At  first,  external  wounds  were  almost 
Dejooes  at  its  head.  His  sou  Phraortes  sub-  the  sole  object  of  attention  ;  the  Hebrew 
jagAted  the  Persians.  The  next  monarch,  word  has  for  its  root-meaning,  to  bind  up. 
Cyaxares  (I.),  turned  (cir.  600  A.  C.)  Assy-  Midwifery  was  a  separate  branch,  and  was  in 
ria  into  a  Median  province.  Then  came  the  hands  of  women  (Exodus  i.  10).  At  « 
Cyrus  (see  the  article),  who  {cir,  2^38  A.  C.)  later  period,  Hebrew  physicians,  a  class  to 
united  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  with  that  which  prophets  belonged  (2  Kings  xx.  7 
of  tlie  Persians,  whence  arose  the  phrase.  Is.  xxxviii.),  healed  outward  injuries  (Is.  i. 
'  Medes  and  Persians'  (Daniel  v.  28,  81.  6.  Ezekiel  xxx.  21.  2  Kings  viu.  2U;  ix. 
F.»ther  i.  9).  Under  the  some  conqueror.  Id),  yet  they  iindeiStood  inward  sicknesses 
Babylon  became  a  port  of  the  Persian  em-  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  1  Sam.  xvi.  10).  Some 
pire.  After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  rest  on  medical 
Medes,  with  all  the  Peibian  dominions,  fell  knowledge  of  a  more  or  less  accurate  nature, 
(333—830  A.  C.)  before  tlie  conquering  arms  in  judging  of  which  we  must  remember  the 
of  Alexander  (see  the  article)  ;  then  tliey  age,  climate,  and  race  to  which  these  pre- 
became  a  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  cepts  pertain.  To  this  head  may  be  referred 
(256  A.C.)  were  incorporated  with  the  Par-  the  prohibition  to  eat  blood  (Lev.  xvii.  12), 
thian  monarchy.     Couip.  Acts  ii.  9.  aod  the  division  of  clean  (eatable)  and  nn- 

In   ancient  Media    two   languages   were  clean  animals  (xi.).     The  leprosy  was  well 

spoken;  in  the  northeru  part,  the  Zend ;  in  understood  and    distinguished    (xiv.    xv.). 

the  southern,  the  Peblvi,  both  allied  to  the  The  treatment  of  disease  woh  for  the  most 

Sanscrit.      The  latter   was   the    prevailing  part  consigned   to   the  prie.^ts   (Luke  xvii. 

tougne  among  the  Porihiaus.     See  Pebsia.  14),  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt.     By 

MEDIATOR   (L.  mediut,  '  middle,'  '  be-  forcing  the  passage  in  1  Kmgs  iv.  31,  Jose- 

tween  two')  stands  for  ihe  kindred  Greek  me-  phus  (Antiq.  viii.  2,  5)  has  given  counte- 

$itts,  from  mesos,  *  middle,'  and  is  properly  one  nance  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  Solomon 

who  stands  in  the  midst  between  two  parties,  was  a  great  physician,  whose  power  extended 

as  Moses  stood  between  Ood  and  the  Israel-  over  demons  as  well  as  men.     The  means  of 

ites  to  convey  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  cure  were  few ;  anointing  was  the  chief — with 

Divine  will  (Gal.  iii.  19,  20).     In  allusion  balm  (Jer.  viii.  21;  xlvi.  11;  11.  8.)  or  oil 

to  which,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  in  run-  (Luke  x.  34).    Josephus  speaks  of  baths  of 

ning  his  parallel  between  Judaism  and  Chris-  oil  (Jew.  War.,  i.  33,  0),  and  mineral  baths 

tsanity,  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  *  the  Mediator  (Aniiq.  xvii.  6, 5)  ;  bathing  in  rivers  was  re- 

of  a  better  covenant'  (Heb.  viii.  6;  comp.  commended  (2  Kings  v.  10).     As  now  in 

ix.  15,  xii.  24,  and  vii.  22),  and  Paul  de-  the  East,  honey  also  was  employed  (Prov. 

Clares  him  to  be  the  Mediator  between  God  xvi.  24).     The  process  pursued  may  in  part 

and  men  (1  Tim.  ii.  •!)).  be  learnt  fh)m  Is.  i.  6,  where  it  appears  tliat 

MEDICINE   (L.  means  of  healing).     The  wounds  were  closed,  bound  up,  and  mollified 

medical  art,  however  much  it  may  be  a  re-  with  ointment  (comp.  James  v.  14).     The 

commendation,  a  protection,  and  a  source  of  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  physicians 

emolument  to  a  person,  and  however  much  can  be  only  imperfectly  learnt ;   they  were 

its  ctdtivators  maybe  songbt  after,  is  at  pre-  unable  to  cure  Asa  of  Uie  gout? — (1  Kings 

sent  an  exotic  in  the  East     The  reason  of  xv.  23.   2  Chron.  xvi.  11 ).    Surgery  appears 

its  being  in  so  low  a  condition  is,  that  iliere  to  have  been  the  oldest  branch  of  medicine, 

are  no,  properly  so  called,  medical  professors,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  practice  of  cir- 

Pliny,  indeed,  has  said,  *  thousands  of  peo-  cumcision.   How  far  its  most  ancient  branch, 

pie  live  without  medical  practitioners,  yet  midwifery,  was  practised  with  any  degree  of 

not  without  medicine ;'  but  in  such  cases  intelligence,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The 

they  would  live  still  better  without  the  medi-  Hebrew  women,   in    their  earliest  history, 

cine  as  well,  for  medical  empiricism,  like  being  vigorous,  would  require    little   help 

empiricism  of  all  kinds,  is  baneful.  (Exodus  i.  10).    As  to  the  treatment  of  a 

The  art  with  the  Israelites  was  only  in  its  newly-born  child,  see  Ezekiel  xvi.  4.     The 

infancy.     Individual  observations  and  scat-  priests,  at  least  in  particular  coses,  performed 

tered  experiences  fomied  its  substance ;  there  the  duties  of  physicians.  But  the  case  of 
was  neither  tlie  induction  of  instances,  nor  Af«a  shows  that,  at  least  in  his  time,  the 
I  lie  power  of  mind  requisite  to  form  an  art.  latter  formed  a  class  distinct  from  the  former. 
Mc  Heal  skill  was  restricted  to  the  external  Theirs,  however,  was  the  condition  of  fne 
handling  of  serious  bodily  injuries,  and  to  men— so  conducive  to  civil  liberty  is  tins 
Vol.  n.  Q 
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religion — while  in  Egypt,  the  importance  of 
their  office  did  not  exempt  physicians  from 
servitude  (Oen.  1.  2).  Tet  Egypt,  as  hsving 
made  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  was  re- 
nowned among  the  Israelites  for  its  medi- 
cines and  its  medical  skill  (Jer.  xlvi.  11  ; 
com  p.  Herod,  ii.  84).  Of  old,  as  at  present, 
dark  arts  and  mysterious  resources  were  ap- 
plie<r  to.  Naaman  was  wroth  because  he  was 
not  cured  by  something  like  mesmeric  passes 
(8  Kings  ▼.  11).  Conjurations,  witchoraA, 
and  astrology,  were  employed,  especially  in 
case  of  mental  disorders.  The  healing  of 
diseases  was  ascribed  to  the  Messiah,  and 
Ood  himself  is  represented  as  the  physician 
of  the  Israelites  (Ezod.  zr.  26) ;  hence  was 
it  that  the  practice  came  into  the  hands  of 
priests  and  prophets  as  a  part  of  their  holy 
Amotion  and  office.  Great  fame  attended  on 
a  reputedly  skilfhl  practitioner,  who  was 
erowded  on  in  the  public  highways  wherever 
he  went  (Mark  ri.  06).  In  the  time  of  onr 
Lord,  tlie  Essenes  were  famed  for  their  skill 
in  medicine. 

MEOIDDO  (H.  h§  who  deelaret),  a  royal 
Canaanitish  ei^,  between  Scythopolis  and 
C«sarea,  conquered  by  Joshua  and  given 
to  the  western  half  of  Msnasseh,  though  it 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Issaehar  (Joshua  xii. 
21 ;  zviL  11.  1  Ghron.  rii.  29).  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  not  destroyed  (Judg. 
i.  27).  By  Solomon  it  was  made  (he  centre 
of  a  district — a  kind  of  provincial  capital 
(1  Kings  iv.  12).  Here  died  king  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  iz.  27),  also  king  Josiah  (xziii.  20). 
Afterwards  the  place  was  named  Legio ;  on 
the  same  spot  now  stands  Ledschun,  seren 
hours  north-west  of  Cnsarea  Palestine. 

Of  the  same  name  was  a  plain,  which  was 
a  part  of  that  of  Esdraelon,  famous  for  seve- 
ral battles  (Judg.  vi.  S3.  1  Samuel  zziz.  1 ; 
zxxi.  1.  1  Kings  zx.  20,  seq.),  of  which  we 
may  particniarise  that  in  which  Josiah  was 
killed  by  Pharaoh  Neoho  (2  Chron.  zxxt. 
2*2;  comp.  Zech.  zii.  11).  By* the  waters 
of  Meglddo  *  (Judg.  v.  10 — 21 )  is  meant  the 
stream  Kishon,  which,  springing  from  the 
western  foot  of  Tabor,  runs  through  (he  vale 
of  Megiddo. 

MELCHIZEDEK  (H.  king  of  rightootw 
fiMs),  prince  of  Salem  (Jerusalem?^,  who 
hospitably  entertained  Abraham  on  bis  re- 
turn ftom  Chedorlaomer,  and  to  whom,  as 
being  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king,  Abraham 
gave  a  tenth  of  his  booty  (Oen.  ziv.  18,  teq.). 
In  the  early  age  to  which  these  events  refer, 
civilisation  appears  to  have  made  no  small 
progress;  and  the  religious  impulse  given 
by  Abraham,  if  indeed  it  had  not  sprung 
from  some  other  centre,  must  have  had  con- 
siderable effect,  since  Melchizedek  is  recog- 
niKed  as  a  sacerdotal  monarch,  living  in  his 
rnpital,  and  receiving  homage  from  so  pow- 
erful a  chief  as  Abraham,  whOe  also  he  wor- 
i«hipped,  not  false  divinities,  but  the  '  Most 
High  God.'    The  union  of  the  kingly  with 


the  sacerdotal  ftmetions  was  not  unusual  in 
ancient  times.  An  ins  in  Virgil  (JEn,  iii.  80) 
was  both  king  of  men  and  priest  nf  Apollo. 

On  the  brief  fragmentaiy  intimations  ftir- 
nished  in  Scripture,  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tiau  writers  have  employed  much  bootless 
labour.  In  Melchizedek  has  been  recognised 
a  type  of  the  Messiah.  Comp.  Psalm  cz.  4. 
Nothing  is  said  in  Genesis  of  his  origin,  pa- 
rentage, or  death.  Hence  the  terms  in  which 
Melchizedek  is  spoken  of  in  Hebrews  vli.  8. 
Pains,  however,  have  been  taken  to  identify 
him  with  Shem. 

BfELON,  one  of  the  Cucurbitacee  or  gourd 
tribe,  probably  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  found  in  Numb.  xi.  5,  is  among 
the  objects  whose  loss  the  Israelites  bewailed 
in  the  desert  Melons  throughout  the  East, 
nor  least  in  Egypt,  are  a  peculiarly  grateful 
as  well  as  salubrious  article  of  food,  eaten 
by  all  classes,  and  affording  to  the  poor  no 
small  portion  of  their  subsistence.    See  Cu- 

CUHBKB. 

MEMORIAL  (L.  memor,  'mindful'),  tlie 
translation,  in  Exodus  xii.  4,  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  the  root  of  which  signifies  '  to  remem- 
ber' (xrii.  14);  hence  means,  that  which 
keeps  up  the  remembrance  of  any  event  or 
command.  As  being  grounded  on  historical 
facts,  the  Hebrew  religion  had  several  memo- 
rials, whose  existence  avers  and  confirms  its 
historical  character.  Thus  the  feast  of  un- 
leaTcned  bread  was  one  memorial  (Ezodus 
xiii.  0) ;  snother  was  a  written  statement  of  an 
important  battle  (xvii.  14).  The  stones  of 
the  ephod  were  'stones  of  memorial*  (xxviii. 
13) ;  so  were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  on 
the  brink  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  7 ;  comp. 
Lev.  ii.  2,  0,  10). 

MEMPHIS,  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  name 
for  a  city  called  in  Hebrew  Moph  (Hos.  ix. 
6),  or  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13),  the  second  ancient 
capital  of  Egypt,  situated  in  a  narrow  vale 
of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  (Jer.  ii.  16;  xliv.  1),  renowned  for  its 
riches,  grandeur,  arts,  and  knowledge.  Here, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  find  a 
regularly  organised  regal  government  (Gen. 
zii.  10,  ff^.).  As  Thebes,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  declined,  Memphis  flourished. 
By  Psammetichus  it  was  made  the  metropo- 
lis  of  the  whole  land.  Among  its  splendid 
edifices  were  distinguished  the  royal  citadel 
and  the  temple  of  Phtha,  with  the  enjoining 
court  of  the  bull  Apis.  Out  of  the  ruins 
of  Memphis  there  was  erected  by  the  Arabs 
the  neighbouring  city,  called  by  them  Fostat, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Cairo,  on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the 
Egyptian  Babylon,  founded  in  the  time  of 
Cambyses ;  also  New  Cairo,  north  of  Mem- 
phis, and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile. 
Near  the  Tillage  of  Mitrshenny  are  large  ruins 
which  mark  the  site  of  the  ctdebrated  and 
once  powerful  Memphis. 

MENAHEM  ( H.  'J^n^ortif  ,  A.  M.  4783, 
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A.  C.  765,  V.  772),  aon  of  Gadi,  sixteenth 
king  of  Israel.  Obserring  that  Shallum  had 
obtained  a  throne  by  assassinating  Zaoha- 
riah,  their  common  sovereign,  Men  Jiem,  en- 
plojlng  the  same  means,  placed  himself  in  the 
briefly-occnpied  seat  of  diat  monarch,  which 
he  trreligionsly  occupied  for  ten  years.  In 
his  reign  the  Assyrians,  under  Pnl,  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Palestine,  from  which 
they  were  induced  to  retire  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  thousand  talents  of  silTcr,  which 
was  raised  by  a  poll-tax.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  Assyrian  inTasion  may  have 
been  connected  wiUi  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Menahem  on  Tiphsah,  one  of  the  p«9s«ges 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  been  subject  to 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  24),  but  would  not 
open  its  gates  to  the  degenerate  occupant  of 
the  throne  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  sf^.). 

MEN-STEALERS,  an  exact  rendering  of 
the  original  in  I  Tim.  L  iO,  are  classed  with 
'  man-slayem,'  '  murderers  of  fathers,*  and 
other  'lawless  and  disobedient  persons,' with 
ft  view  to  whom  Paul  declares  the  law  to  be 
made.  These  men-stealers  carried  on  their 
onnatnral  and  abominable  trade — condemned 
even  so  earty  as  Moses  (Exodus  xxi.  16. 
DeuL  xxiv.  7) — for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  victims  slaves,  whom  they  sold, '  whole- 
sale and  retail,*  to  suoh  as  would  boy  them. 
Alas !  that  such  atrocities  should  ever  have 
disgraced  countries  professing  to  be  glided 
by  Paul  and  Jesus  I 

MERCHANT  (F.  mardier,  '  to  walk ;'  for 
traders  with  distant  parts  usually,  in  modem 
times  and  these  western  regions,  eondoete<l 
their  trade  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
country,  carrying  their  packs  of  goods)  is 
the  English  for  two  or  three  Hebrew  words, 
of  wbich  we  may  specify  one,  CatMan,  whence 
is  derived  the  ancient  name  of  Palestine 
(HoseaxiL  7.  Zeph.  i.  11 ;  comp.  Zee.  xiv. 
21.  Jer.  X.  17).  The  business  of  a  mer- 
chant, or  eommeroe,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  was  earned  on  in  the  East  partly  by 
sea  (Ps.  cvii.  23.  Prov.  xxxi.  14),  partly  by 
caravans  (see  Companibs  Tbavsllixo)  on 
land  (Qen.  xxxvii.  %\  Job  vi.  10). 

Palestine  lies  in  a  situation  so  peculiarly 
favourable  for  commerce,  that  but  for  the 
strongly  counteracting  influence  of  tlie  Mo- 
saic agrienltural  system,  ihe  Israelitf's  must 
have  become  distinguished  as  a  commercial 
people.  The  ease  with  which,  under  a  na- 
tional polity  having  a  different  bearing,  they 
would  have  given  themselves  to  trarle,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  scattered  as 
they  now  are  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
till  recenUy  prohibited  from  holding  as  their 
own  an  acre  of  its  surface,  they  have  sus- 
tained themselves  in  the  midst  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,  and  still  live  and  flourish 
solely  by  tralBo.  With  a  name  that  signifies 
*  merchant,'  and  a  position  and  primasval 
history  (i.263)  which  point  to  trade  m  their 
earliest  occupation,  the  Canoanites,  when  they 


migrated  into  Palestine,  found  local  eirciim- 
stances  altogether  ftivourable  to  commercial 
pursuits.  These  circum stances  were  indeed 
so  ikvourable,  that  in  PhoBnicia,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Palestine,  they  gave  occasion 
to  the  rise  of  one  of  the  first  and  most  flou- 
rishing of  all  trading  ntitions,  whose  com- 
merce, making  Tyre  and  Sidon  famous,  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Carthage  and  Alexandria  to 
Portngid,  if  it  did  not  pass  into  the  Atlantic 
and  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence  became  the  main  cbait- 
nel  for  the  difhision  over  Western  countries 
of  not  only  the  material  treasures,  but  al^o 
the  knowledge  and  culture  of  the  East 
TliPfle  suigttlar  aiivantn^tcs  the  Hebrews,  on 
settling  in  Palestine,  might  with  care  have 
made  their  own;  thongh  for  that  purpose 
they  must  have  gained  early  possession  of 
the  coast,  by  subduing  the  Phcsnicians  in  the 
north  and  the  Philistines  in  the  south.  So 
completely,  however,  had  Moses  impressed 
on  them  the  features  of  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  only  in  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  that 
they  had  a  native  commerce  of  considerable 
amount;  and  not  till  the  bonds  of  the  law 
began  to  relax,  and  Uie  nation  to  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  did  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  their  temperament  display  them- 
selves in  commercial  pursuits. 

Palestine,  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  became  the  great  entrepot 
of  ancient  trade  Along  the  whole  line  of 
its  sca-boaid  eommercisd  cities  arose,  flou- 
rished, and  deelinetl,  age  after  age,  being 
great  centres  of  wealth,  and  points  whence 
arts,  sciences,  and  religion,  were  spread 
widely  abroad.  From  the  earliest  historical 
periods  dosm  to  the  centuries  that  immedi- 
ately foUowed  the  birdi  of  «ur  Lord,  there 
flourished  on  this  strip  of  land  trading  'Com- 
munities to  which,  for  number,  opulence,  and 
renown,  no  equal  portion  of  the  earth,  not 
even  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  can 
present  a  parallel. 

The  coast  of  Palestine  in  the  most  ancient 
times  was  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  —  the  commerce  which 
united  Asia  with  Europe.  In  later  periods 
the  trade  took  other  routes,  without  entirely 
abandoning  the  old  one.  There  were  four 
greatcommeroial  routes : — ^I.  The  Palestinian, 
extending  westward  fh>m  the  harbours  on  the 
coast  along  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
down  the  Mediterranean,  whorie  numerous 
islands  ofifered  favourable  dep6te  and  marts ; 
on  the  east,  the  sea  routes  oouneeted  In- 
dia with  the  Levant.  These  routes  ran,  a, 
tiiiongh  the  Persian  Oulf,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Tigris,  to  Babylon,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Shemitic  races,  kindred  with  the  Palestinian ; 
ft,  up  the  Red  Sea  to  tlie  Ailanitic  Bay,  whence 
it  took  two  directions,  first  proceeding  noril»- 
erly  up  the  Ghor,  or  viile  of  the  Jordan,  thus 
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oanvuii  tnvslled  through  Nordiem  Piirt- 
tine,  OT«r  the  plain  of  Eadittlaa,  lo  ths  se>- 
aouL  Thii  «u  •  aoDTanieal  uid  moch- 
fnqueuled  routa.  Auolher  nwd  Uj  trom 
Darii4iicu*,  through  Bulbco,  lo  ZidoD.  11. 
The  »Bcond  great  road  wa*  the  Egyptian. 
The  distiici  ot  Al«iandria  haa  nearlj  aa 
favuarable  a  poiitioD  for  commerce  aa  the 
coast  of  Paleaiiae.  Il  wai  not,  ho««>er,  till 
Ilia  time  of  Aleiaoder  llial  it  look  an  im- 
poitaal  part  in  the  general  trade  of  the  world, 
■hicli  lirfure  then,  even  in  Egypt,  waa  in 
the  liuds  of  PhtBDiciana.  III.  The  North- 
em  cuuiiueulal  runle  eiunded  ^tn  the  lu- 
das,  through  Iran,  along  tiie  Caspian  aea, 
over  Die  Phatia,  lo  Colcliia.  Thia  road  ac- 
quired, for  general  commerce,  an  importance 
wlien  the  Fonln*  Enxinua,  or  Black  aea,  waa 
traicraed  bjEnropeana.  IV.  There  was  > till 
anotbergredtroute,  that  of  Asia  Uiuor,  which 
ma}  be  tarmad  the  bridge  U-lween  Europe 
■Dd  Alia. 

While  the  Palealiniin  wen  the  oldest  citiea 
nnowned  for  comcacree,  some  of  i}icin  re- 
tained their  trade  and  opulence  even  afier 
ihoH  of  Asia  Minor  bad  begun  to  flourish. 
When  AlexaDder  imdertook  his  expedition 
against  Aaia,  Tyre  aurl  Oaia  were  iu  poasei- 
sioD  of  great  power.  Otiicr  Pliceoician  eiliei 
had  Setit — a  sure  sign  of  extaudad  trade — 
wiib  whose  usisiance  ibal  conqueror  cap- 
tured Tjre.  The  grealnese  and  Tariely  of 
nerce  of  (be  latter  cilj  mar  be  learnt 


period  lome  cocneclion  witb  llieir  comioer- 
eial  neighbonn  in  Phonioia,  appean  ttoai 
Eiek.  iivi.  3  ;  and  from  iirii.  17,  we  learu 
that  iiiej  carried  into  Ihat  conuiry  porliona 
of  their  agricultural  producla.  Afi..r  the  eiiie. 
Gouiuiercial  relations  existed  between  Jadiji 
and  I'jre,  whose  [radars  supphed  Jemaaleui 
wilh  'beb  and  all  manner  of  ware'  (Sth. 
xiii.l6).  Besides  Bah,  the  Hebrews  obtained 
from  the  Pbteniciana  wood  for  ediGcea  (1 
Kings  f.  1,  m;.),  and  a  malUiude  of  foreign 
goods,  eapeciall]'  articles  of  luiurj,  aucb  u 
Tariegaled  aluffs,  incense,  'purple  and  fine 
linen ;'  which  in  part  came  from  Arabia, 
Babylon,  India  (Eick.  xiTii.),  and  for  which 
they  took  in  exchange  wbesl  (coDip.  Acioiii. 
aO),  oil  (1  Kings  J.  llj.  honey,  dales,  b.i- 
aam  (Etek.  xnii.  IT;  comp.  Prur.  xxii.-.Ui. 
After  the  exile,  the  commence  of  the  Hebrewa 
gained  eilanaion.  iiimou  the  Maccabraii 
eougbl  to  augment  it  bj  improving  the  har- 
bour at  Joppa.  Bui  though  relations  were 
uow  by  disperaed  Jews  sustained  witli  foreign 
lauds,  no  dialingnisbed  succesa  was  gaineil. 
Cnoarea,  whose  port  waa  improred  by  Herod, 
BCHU'eiy  did  mure  Ihsn  render  service  to  fo- 
reignera.  Under  the  Romsni.  commerce  was 
shackled  by  impoala.  Vet  when  opporiuuity 
aaneil,  the  bargaining  turn  at  tlie  Jewibli 
mini)  unfolded  itself.  In  lbs  towns,  the  opvn 
places  al  the  gates  were  Bied  on  for  ibe  dia- 
pUy  at  merchandise.  Tyriau  ncrchanti  ap- 
peared   in  the    markets  of  Jemialem.  and 
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iii.  16.    Zeph.  i.  10. 
Zecb.iiv.il.    John  ii.  II.    Matuui.  IS). 

MEItCdHV,  tlie  Latin  name  of  the  Qtnh 
divinity,  Hirmn,  waa  the  gud  of  trade  and 
eloquence ;  also  (he  mesaeuger  of  the  gods, 
and  the  cuusianl  companion  of  Jupiter  (sre 
the  article),  whose  behesis  he  executed  (Acta 


rosy  be  found  ot  the  articles  in  whieli  tlial 
aUta  dealt,  and  of  the  nations  witb  which  it 
trailed. 

In  the  patriarchil  age,  we  find  Iihmael- 
ila  caravans  passing  throngh  Palestine  inlo 
Egypli  whoM  merchanta  traded  in  apices, 
■laves,  &e.  (Oan.  iiiTii.  38  ;  luii.  1).  Al 
an  eaily  period,  the  north. western  Israelites 


i.  Id.  Judg. 
V.  ilj.  Solomon  csmed  on  a  trade  in 
horses  with  Egypt  (1  Kings  i.  30^20), 
and,  allying  himself  with  the  king  of  lyre 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  by  sea  (ii.  S8), 
sent  from  Elath  and  Eiion-gaber  a  fleet 
which,  sailing  under  the  gnldance  ot  lyrian 
seamen,  brougbi  every  three  yean  from 
Ophir  gold,  silver,  irorj,  &<s.  (i-  H,  'ii- 
•i  Cliron.  ii.  10,  31).  On  Solomon's  dealli. 
this  iiaile  waa  negleeled,  and  after  an  effort  by 
Jehasbapbat  vxxii.  18>,  permanently  annk, 
tor  those  barboure  wen  taken  from  the  Ha- 
^■"wa      That  Ibe  Israelilee  had  al  a  lalei 
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ziT.  11).  Mercury  is  described  as  a  yonng 
roan,  having  wings  on  his  feel,  wearing  a 
cap  with  pinions,  also  bearing  a  winged 
wand — attributes  designed  to  point  out  the 
swiftness  with  which  he  executed  the  en- 
trusted commissions.  NabOf  of  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylons,  corresponded  to  Mercury. 


MVBCCBY. 

MERCY  (F.  mercf,  L.  mtMirieord'M,  *  pity*) 
represents,  in  Ps.  xxvii.  7,  the  Hebrew  ^^- 
icaji,  which  in  Genesis  xxziii.  5  is  translated 
*  hath  graciously  given ;'  11, '  hath  dealt  gra- 
ciously ;'  in  2  Samuel  xii.  22,  *  will  be  gra- 
cious ;'  in  Lam.  iv.  16,  *  favoured ;'  in  Pro^ 
xix.  17,  *hath  pity  (on  the  poor)',  whence 
tbe  general  import  of  mercy  may  be  ascer- 
tained. In  the  New  Testament,  *  mercy'  is 
the  translation,  in  1  Tim.  i.  2,  of  a  Greek 
word,  eUot,  which  means  '  pity,'  as  in  Matt, 
ix.  lU ;  comp.  Hos.  vi.  0 ;  '  benignity  towards 
the  wretched'  (Luke  i.  00.  Ephes.  iL  4); 
also  '  the  pity  and  gooilness  shown  in  the 
pardoning  of  sins'  (James  ii.  18;  comp. 
Numb.  xiv.  19),  and  '  tlie  consequent  salva- 
tion and  happiness'  (Rom.  xi.  81).  Ano- 
ther word,  oiktirmos^  is  rendered  'mercy' 
(xii.  1),  which  signifies  'compassion'  (Col. 
iii.  12),  and  *  kindness,'  or  '  love  towards  the 
unhappy'  (2  Cor.  L  3). 

MERCT-SEAT.  the  rendering,  in  Heb.  ix. 
6,  of  the  Greek  hiiasterion,  which  in  Rom.  iii. 
25  is  given  as  '  propitiation.'  The  term  is 
used  in  Josephus  (Aniiq.  xvi.  7,  1)  of  a 
monument  built  by  Herod  to  propitiate  the 
offended  manes  of  David  and  Solomon.  It 
is  the  Septuagint  translation,  m  Lev.  xvi.  2 
(comp.  Exodus  xxv.  17,  where  they  have  an 
'expiatory  covering'),  of  the  Hebrew  name 
for  tbe  top  of  the  ark  of  the  oovenaut  kept 
in  '  the  holy  plHce/  bpcause  on  it  thf  Divine 
mercy  was  liguatJ  hs  dcbcendiug  (xxv.  22), 


and  the  blood  of  victims  was  sprinkled  (Lev 
xvi.  2,  18—15). 

MERODACH-BALADAN,or  BAL-ADAN, 
son  of  Bal- Adan,  king  of  Babylon,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  12.  Is. 
xxxix.  1).  He  is  by  Winer  identified  with 
Mardokempados,  in  the  Ptol.  Canon,  who 
reigned  twelve  years  from  721  A.  C.  Mero- 
dach  is  perhaps  the  common  name  of  the 
Babylonian  kings.  Comp.  2  Kings  xxv.  27. 
In  Jer.  1.  2,  an  idol  bears  tlie  name  of  Meru- 
dach. 

MEROM  (H.  eminences^  from  the  elevated 
position  of  the  spot),  called  in  Joshua  xi.  5, 
*  the  waters  of  Merom,'  is  a  lake,  about  sixty 
furlongs  long  and  thirty  broad,  lying  three 
hours  south  of  the  source  of  tlie  Jordan, 
which  flows  tlirottgh  it.  In  summer  little 
more  than  a  morass,  it  fills  in  winter  with 
turbid  and  insalubrious  water,  which  supplies 
much  fish.  It  is  called  in  Josephus,  Samo- 
chonitis  —  a  Syriao  word  of  similar  import 
with  Merom;  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Bahr- 
el  Hule — '  water  of  the  plain.'  It  is  famous 
for  battles  fought  iu  its  vicinity  (Josh.  xL 
6,  7.    Judg.  V.  18). 

MESOPOTAMIA  (G.  mid-river),  the  land 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus. 
This  Greek  name  has  reference  rather  to  the 
natural  character  of  tlie  soil  than  any  poli- 
tical division.  Though  not  in  use  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  it  was  commonly 
employed  by  the  Romans,  who  included  the 
country  in  Syria;  in  which  sense  the  word 
occurs  in  Acts  ii.  9.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  name  is  not  found;  but  the  country,  that 
is  the  land  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, is  commonly  connected  with  Aram,  or 
Syria,  under  the  name  of  Aram  Naharim — 
'  Syria  of  the  two  rivers ;'  Padan,  or  Sede 
Aram — ^'plains  of  Syria.*  In  the  north  of 
this  early-peopled,  high,  mountainous,  and 
fertile  land,  dwelt  originally  the  nomadic 
forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (Gen.  xi. ; 
comp.  Acts  vii.  2).  On  the  banks  of  both 
its  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  Chaboras,  were 
in  very  early  times  considerable  cities,  as 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Zoba,  Edessa,  Carrw 
(Haran),  Circesiuro  (Carchemish).  The 
inhabitants  were  accounted  of  Syrian  origin, 
and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Syrian  or  Ara 
maic  tongue.  Southern  Mesopotamia  (sontli 
of  a  Hue  drawn  from  Kirkesi  to  Mosul)  is  iu 
the  im^nor  a  plateau,  uncultivated,  poor  in 
vegr.^on,  and  without  water,  tlie  lurking- 
place  of  lions,  ostriches,  wild  asses,  and 
plundering  hordes.  Only  on  the  hanks  of 
the  two  streams  are  there  fresh  vcgetauon 
and  good  agriculture.  From  the  most  au- 
oieAi  days,  however,  there  has  run  a  caravan 
road  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to 
Seleucia  and  Babylon.  It  is  still  frequented 
from  An  ah  to  Bagdad.  Of  the  history  of 
the  country  little  is  known  till  the  Persian 
period.    Chuali;ui-rishuthaim  (Judges  iii.  b). 
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wbo  oppresseJ  the  eastern  tribes  of  Israel 
for  eight  years,  was  probablj  bal  monarch 
of  a  state  near  the  Euphrates.  The  kings 
of  the  Syrian  Zoba  seem  to  hare  had  a  gene- 
ral command  over  the  tribes  of  Mesopotamia 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  16).  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  Shalmaoeser  of  Assyria  held 
them  under  his  yoke  (2  Kings  xiz.  13) ;  after- 
wards, they  shared  the  fate  of  the  Chaldean, 
Persian,  and  Macedonian  kingdoms.  After 
Alexander's  deuth,  they  became  a  part  of 
the  Syrian  empire  of  the  Seleucide;  under 
Tnjan,  of  tlie  Roman  empire. 

In  Oen.  xxiv.  10,  by  'Mesopotamia  and 
the  city  of  Nahur,'  some  have  thought  a  dis- 
triot  near  Daiuascus  to  be  meaiiL  In  the 
urigiual,  it  is  Aram  Naharaim — tli.ii  ih,  *  Aram 
(or  high  laud)  of  the  two  rivers.'  These  iwu 
rivers  the  Septuagint  took  to  be  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  Abana  and  Pharphar  were  intended. 
Another  name  given  to  some  part  of  the  same 
district  is  Padaa  Arum,  or  *  the  plain  of  the 
high  land.'  Hence  it  in  said  we  want  a  coun- 
try having  these  chdia^iefB  —  a  high  laud 
luuuiug  down  iuto  k  plain  watered  by  two 
rivers.  These  quslities  are  found  on  the 
east  of  Auti-Libanus,  in  the  territory  of  Da- 
mascus, a  land  which,  fh>m  its  groat  fertility, 
W.IS  eminently  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  cradles 
i>t'  tlie  human  race,  whose  early  connection 
Willi  the  district  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Abraham's  confidential  servant  was  *  Eliexer 
of  Damascus'  (Gen.  xv.  2).  See  Hasav, 
uud  comp.  Joshua  xxiv.  2,  3.  See  also  Da- 
mascus. 

Mi.SSIAII  (H.  Maschiuch  ;   G.  C&rutoi, 

*  anointed'),  a  name  of  regal  aud  priestly 
iliguiiy,  rcuilered,  in  Ps.  ii.  2,  '  his  (God's) 
uaoiuied.'  The  translation  refers  to  tlie  ori- 
gin of  the  term.  It  was  customary  to  inau- 
gurate the  liigii-priest  (Exod.  xxx.  20)  and 
the  king  (comp.  32),  by  anointing  them  with 
the  holy  oil  (22.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20)  used  in  the 
sanctuary.  Hence  the  term  *  anointed '  was 
appropriated  to  the  chief  of  the  hierarchy 
and  to  the  monarch.  The  name  was  ex- 
tended to  otlier  kings,  if  they  were  engaged 
in  the  service  of  God.   Cyrus  is  denominated 

*  Jehovah's  anointed '  (Is.  xW.  1).  With  pe- 
culiar emphasis  was  the  appellation  given 
to  the  personage,  the  Messiah,  to  whom  the 
Israelites  for  many  ages  looked  as  the  great 
royal,  sacerdotal,  aud  prophetic  represeuta 
tive  aud  fulfiller  of  Gotl's  will  on  the  earth , 
and  who,  in  thus  uniiing  in  himself  the 
functions  of  the  three  great  classes  of  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
was  to  bring  all  that  it  had  of  good  to  bear 
on  the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  so  as 
to  effect  a  grand  reformation,  restore  the 
liberty  and  make  the  arms  of  the  uaiiou  uni- 
versally triumphant 

It  is  a  distinguished  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  that  from  the  earliest  period 
yf  iheir  history  they  always  had,  and  indeed 


still  have,  a  future.  AVhile  the  elaasie  na- 
tions placed  their  golden  age  in  the  past, 
aud  held  the  opinion  that  earh  succeeding 
generation  became  more  depraved  and  more 
obdurate,  till  the  gold  first  became  dim,  then 
passed  into  silver,  and  flrom  silver  sank  to 
brass  and  iron, — the  descendants  of  faithful 
Abraham  traced  their  origin  back  lo  a  period 
whose  light  was  the  light  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise, and,  so  far  as  diey  were  trvta  to  the 
national  ideal,  ever  living  by  faith,  continu- 
ally cast  their  eyes  and  tiheir  hearts  forward 
into  coming  periods  of  peace  and  glory,  and 
so  were  not  only  well  supported  in  trial,  but 
elevated  and  ennobled.  Thli  grand  ooncep- 
tiou,  which  is  at  the  veiy  base  of  all  high 
personal  excellence  and  social  progress,  the 
Hebrew  people  gave  to  the  world  first  in  the 
Mesaiah,  whom  they  rejected,  and,  through 
his  divine  influence,  in  those  lofty  aspirings 
and  boundless  progressions  which  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  originates  and 
sustains.  This  one  view  of  revealed  religion 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  divine 
in  its  origin  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
The  view  involves  two  essentials ;  nutriment 
for  each  particular  age,  and  expansibility  for 
ages  to  come.  A  future  sundered  from  the 
present,  confers  on  that  present  no  advan- 
tage. But  an  age  can  be  benefitted  only 
after  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity.  If 
the  age  stands  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, its  ideal  is,  and,  in  order  to  raise  it, 
must  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  material  na- 
ture. The  truth  of  this  remark  is  evidenced 
in  every  one's  own  experience,  aud  in  the 
whole  Mosaic  ritual.  Accordingly,  the  nutri- 
ment afforded  by  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  arose  mainly  from  representations  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic  age,  which, 
while  kindred  with  the  gross  alfeotious  of 
the  people,  exhibited  the  Great  Deliverer  aa 
endowed  with  high  woridly  distinctions,  and 
achieving  for  his  persecuted  countrymen 
widely-spread  and  lasting  power  and  renown. 

But  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growth 
of  experience  brought  a  purer  and  loftier 
state  of  mind,  and  so  carried  meu's  ideal  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Jews  in  particular, 
above  Uie  glare  of  mere  material  splendour, 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  books  record* 
ing  the  characteristics  of  the  coming  Prince 
of  Peace  should  contain  passn^'es  whose  lan- 
guage admitted,  if  it  did  not  iLijuire,  a  higher 
import — an  import  which  r«ii>e(i  the  Messiah 
beyond  any  local,  partial,  earthly  glory,  to  a 
greatness  which,  being  spiritual,  should  have 
neither  limits  nor  end. 

We  say  that  tliese  two  qualities  entered  aa 
an  esMutial  element  into  the  scriptural  lan- 
guage concerning  the  Messiah.  If  the  lower 
element  had  been  absent,  the  Messianic  pto- 
pheoies  would  have  had  no  practical  bearing 
on  the  age  when  they  were  delivered,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that  they  never 
would  have  been  delivered  at  all;  for  they  were. 
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they  could  be  drawu  forth  only  by  the  preBBure  a  system  of  high  and  ever- expanding  reali- 

ot  actual  clrounistanees  and  interests  of  im-  ties.    That  Jesus  was  at  first  rejected,  makes 

mtdiate  urgency.    But  had  the  higher  ele-  nothing  against  our  position ;  for  depression, 

ment  been  wanting,  succeeding  ages  would  persecution,  and  martyrdom,  are  essential 

have  been  without  their  ideal  and  their  sti-  conditions  of  human  progress ;  the  god  of 

mulus ;  the  Jews  might,  indeed,  have  been  this  world  always  gains  a  victory  before  he  is 

spared  the  downfal  of  their  state,  but  the  trampled  under  foot.    Those  who  oruoifled 

world  would  have  been  without  its  Christ,  Jesus  had,  in  the  sensualism  and  narrowness 

and  so  without  its  ever-improviug  future,  of  their  souls,  read  their  national  history  only 

and  its  final  blessedness  in  the  one  com-  in  its  shadows,  and  were,  with  all  their  ener- 

mon  spiritual  home.  gies,  home  back  on  the  past,  whose  eager 

Hence  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  and  unscrupulous  conservators  they  were, 

must  bear  in  them  these  two  elements — one  If  it  is  from  such  men  that  we  are  to  take 

specially  addressed  to  the  age  in  which  they  the  true  interpretation  of  books  or  of  civil 

were   originally  delivered,   the  other  more  institutions,  we  shall  find  darkness  instead 

fitted  to  carry  the  mind  constantly  forward  of  light,  while  we  seek  the  living  amid  the 

into  new  and  higher  states.    In  other  words,  dead.    Strafibrd,  Laud,  and  Charles,  perished 

they  must  have  two  elements — the  humble  because  they  saw  in  the  past  only  images  and 

and  the  lofty,  the  partial  and  the  universal,  guarantees  of  royal  and  saoerdotal  ascend- 

the  practical  and  the  imaginative,  the  now  ancy.   More  truly,  and  hi  more  useAilly,  did 

and  the  then. '  These  dissimilar  elements  Milton  interpret  the  learning  and  the  prac- 

roay  co-exist,  may  meet  in  the  same  passage,  tices  of  previous  ages,  and  so  became  the 

may  even  be  found  in  the  same  language ;  herald  of  a  new  era,  working  in  union  with 

for  great  religious  truths  expand  with  the  the  ever-impulsive  and  progressive  tenden- 

expansions  of  the  minds  by  which  they  are  cies  of  Christianity. 

contemplated.    And  in  fact,  these  two  ele-  There   are,  indeed,  persons  who  cannot 
ments  are  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  see  in  the  Old  Testament  distinct  prophe* 
Hebrews.     That  the  lower  element  is  there,  cies  of  the   Messiah.     This   inability  may 
19  universally  admitted ;  and  whether  or  not  arise  from  improper  expectations.    We  may 
you  admit  that  the  prophets  distinctly  pre-  well  be  disappointed  if  we  look  for  some- 
diet  a  spiritual  Messiali,  you  cannot  deny  thing  different  from  that  which  Providence  has 
that  Judaism  produced  Christianity.    In  a  given.    But  no  one  can  read  the  Bible  witli 
high  and  most^  important  spiritual  sense,  even  ordinaiy  attention,   and   nut   become 
Jesus  beyond  all  controversy  is  the  offspring  aware  that  there  shines  over  all  its  pages 
of  David.    And  strange  indeed  it  is  if  the  the  light  of  a  bright  future,  a  hope  of  'better 
literature  whose  sources  produeed,  did  not  things   to  oome,'  a  promise  of  the  advent 
foreshadow  in  Jesus  *  the  desire  of  all  na-  of  a  great  Deliverer  and  King,  under  whom 
tions.*    We  hold  that  it  did  both,  and  that,  blessings  of  the  loftiest  and  the  purest  kind 
in  Ood's  providence,  it  could  not  have  ac-  shall  be  enjoyed.    As  certain  is  it  that  in 
complished  the  fonuer  except  by  means  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Casars  this  pleasing 
the  latter.    In  these  things,  to  foretel  is  to  and  cherished  expectation  had  become  pro- 
create ;  at  least,   there  can  be  no  creation  minent  and  intense  in  the  minds  of  the  Jew- 
apart  from  foreshadowing.    You  cannot  give  ish  people,  hod  spread  throughout  the  East, 
a  nation  a  future  unless  you  ally  that  fu-  and  found    some   reception   in    the  West, 
ture  with  tlie  present     You  cannot  induce  Whence  came  this  widely- spread  desire  and 
a  people  to  receive  a  national  Teacher,  De-  expectation?    History  offers  only  one  source 
liverer,   and   Guide,  if  you  have   not  first  — the  Hebrew  books.   If  they  do  not  contain 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  successive  genera-  the  elements  out  of  which  it  naturally  grew, 
tions  the    ideas,   associations,   and    efforts  you  have  no  cause  for  one  of  the  most  exten- 
which  the  great  personage  is  to  realise  and  sive  and  influential  sUtes  of  mind  that  an- 
exhibitin  himself  and  his  history.   The  mere  oient  or  modem  days  present  to  the  conside- 
fact  that  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  was  re-  ration  of  the  philosophical  historian.     In 
ceived  in  the  Jewish  world  and  in  the  world  truth,  however,  the  prophetic  argument  that 
at  large,  proves  unquestionably  that  as  *  the  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  was  sifted  and  ap- 
fulness  of  time  had  come,'  so  many  piepara-  proved  in  an  age  most  of  all  fitted  to  come 
tory  ages  had  passed  away,  and  clear  indica-  to   a  sound  determination.     For  that  age 
tions  of  him  existed  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  specially   was   the   argument  designed ;   to 
We  affirm  that  fact  settles  the  question ;  that  tliat  age  emphatically  was  it  addressed ;  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  modes  of  investigation  and  proof  at  that  time 
by  thousands  and  myriads  of  the  Hebrew  current,  understood,  and  recognised,  was  the 
nation,  makes  it  certain  that  he  was  fore-  debate  on  both  sides   carried  on;  and  we, 
told  in  their  sacred  writings,  and  that  these  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  then  existi'iit 
writings  were  of  a  nature  to  prepare  intelli-  states  of  mind,  are  concerned,  not  so  much 
gent,  thinking,  and  virtuous  men  for  receiv-  with  the  dispute,  into  whose  merits  we  oan^ 
ittg  a  spiriuial  Christ,  and  bo  for  passing  after  the  lapse  o              two  thousand  yearv, 
.  from  a  system  of  rudiments  and  shadows  into  but  imperfccily  enter,  as  with  the  result?, 
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(he  high  aQd  durable  results,  which  we  can  the  perfection  of  the  good  inyoWed  in  theM 
trace  as  a  life-giving  atreara  from  then  till  ideas :  so  essentially  does  the  conception  dl 
now,  when  its  higher,  purer,  and  more  last-  the  Messiah  enter  into  the  very  essence  of 
ing  effects  are  beginning  to  crowd  on  the  the  Hebrew  religion.   In  the  same  past  there 
sight.     If  Jesus  was  uot  the  Christ;  if  there  was  another  great  idea — ^the  faith  of  Abr^ 
was  no  real  historical  connection   between  ham — which,  as  not  emanating  from  Moses, 
the  carpenter's  son  and  previuas  crises  in  the  immediate  founder  of  the  nation,  was  too 
the  Hebrew  common  wealth,  previous  states  often  omitted  from  the  group  of  Messianic 
Ox  the  national  mmd,  and  previously  uttered  glories.     This  omission  was  most  injurions, 
phraseology  of  its  great  Teacben ;  if  the  oue  since  it  tended  to  restrict  the  national  hope 
did  uot  fulfil  what  the  other  prepared ;  if  to  a  mere  Jewish  range  of  thought,  and  so  to 
there  was  not  a  necessary  connection  be-  occasion  the  rejection  of  the  Lord's  Christ 
tween  Moses  and.TeHn4;  if  the  cause  of  the  In  the  line  of  David,  however,   as,  under 
appearance  and  triumph  of  the  latter  is  not  these  circumstances,  was  natural,  was   the 
tu  be  found  in  the  enterprise,  the  writings,  future  Deliverer  to  appear — slanguage  which 
and  the  polity  of  the  former;  if  the  last  great  may  sometimes  denote  that  the  Messiah  was 
Prophet  aud  Teacher  had,  in  truth,  no  pre-  to  be  allied  to  that  great  idol  of  the  nation 
decessor  who  *  saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  rather  in  spirit  and  aim  than  in  mere  carnal 
him,' — tlien  was  the   corner-stone  of  the  lineage  (Is.  ii.  6,  7;  comp.  iv.  2;  lii.  13 — 
church  laid  on  the  sand,  and  not  on  the  rock,  Uii. ;  Iv. ;  Ix. ;  Izii.   Ezekiel  xxxiv.  28,  teq,; 
the  world  was  converted  to  a  falsehood,  and  xxxviL  21,  $§q.    Jer.  xxiii.  0,  keq. ;  xxx.  9 ; 
the  current  of  a  civilisation  that  stretches  xxxiii.  15.   Hosea  iii.  0.    Zech.  iii.  8).     The 
back  for  all  but  twenty  centuries,  and  now  mora,  therefore,  the  church  and  state  haa- 
proratsfts  to  give  a  new  and  brighter  aspect  tened  to  decay,  the  more  did  the  prophets 
to  the  wliole  world,  Iias  its  origin  and  source  announce,  and  the  minds  of  good  men  re* 
either  in  nothing  or  an  empty  misconception,  ceive,  words  of  comfort  and  joy  in  regard  to 
After  this  statement  of  geueral  principles,  the  future  (Haggai  ii.  6 — 9,  21 — 23.   Zech. 
we  pro<  ee<)  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  tlie  doc-  ii.  (5 — 13 ;  vi.  12,  13.   Mai.  iii.  1 — 6),  which 
trine   of    Scripture    respecting  the    Christ,  promised  not  merely  a  restoration   of  the 
That   he  was  expressly  named  in  the  Old  theocracy,  but  a  period  of  virtue,  innocence, 
Testament  cannot  be  asserted.     Indeed,  the  pure  religion,  and  general  prosperity,  em- 
more  distinct  any  description  of  a  spiritual  bracing   other  nations    besides    the    Jews. 
Lord  and  Hnviour  had  been,  the  less  fitted  Therefore,  together  with  the  establishment 
were  it  to  work  on  the  carnal  minds  of  a  yet  of  the  throne  of  David  and  retiu*n  from  cap- 
unprepared  people.     In  at  least  the  eariiest  tivity  in  Babylon  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  21.    Is.xL), 
ages,  therefore,  we  can  expect  to  find  nothing  also  a  yet  inexperienced  felicity  in  the  union 
more  than  dim  intimations  of  future  good,  of  the  two  branches  of  the  divided  nation 
more  or   less    intimately  connected  with    a  (Joel  iii.   Amos  ix.  12,  s«9.   Mic.  iv.  7  ;  v.  3), 
divinely-commissioned  personage.     Such  an  a  hope  was  given  of  such  a  general  reforma- 
intiioation  has  been  found  in  the  promise  ^ ion  of  manners,  that  the  last  vestiges  of  ido- 
th'i:  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  lairy  should  be  obliterated  and  the  Creator 
the  serpent's  head  (Gen.  iii.  10).     To  the  nloue  adored  (Hos.  ii.  18 — ^23;  iii.  5.   Zeph. 
patriarchs  the  promise  became   more  defi-  iii.  9,  M9.),  so  that  justice  and  truth  should 
nite,  and  at  the  same  time  assunled  a  uni-  prevail  (Is.  xxxii.   Exekiel  xxxvi.  25,  uq.) ; 
versaliiy   of   application   which   the   gospel  Jehovah  be  again  favourable  to  his  people 
only  is  fitted  to  carry  into  effect  (Glen,  xit.'  (Micah  vii.  14,  aq.    Zeph.   iii.  10,  ieq.)  ; 
3:  xviii.  18;  zxii.  18;  xxviii.  14).     llirough  true  religion  b^irHre  and  more  propagated, 
mtich  suffering  and  many  struggles,  the  glory  and  established  for  ever  (Is.  liv.  13,  ss^. ; 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  culminated  in  the  time  Ix.   Zech.  xiL  0,  ieq.;  ziii.),  involving  con- 
of  David.    Tl..*  insufficiency  of  mere  earthly  veretons  Arom  the  Oentile  world  (xiv    10, 
good  was,  however,  exemplified  in  the  dark  teq.).    In  Daniel  especially  is  described  an 
ending  of  the  reign  of  his  successor;  and  ideal  or  fifth   kingdom,  which,  under  one 
with  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Re-  termed  *  the  Son  of  Man'  (vii.  13, 14),  should 
hoboam   began    thK    discipline   of    sorrow  comprise  all  nations  (ii.  44;  vii.  27),  and, 
which  was  titted,  tud  graciously  designed,  after  much  trouble,  issue  in  perpetual  hap- 
to  direct  the  affect  ons  of  the  nation  to  a  piness  to  many  (xii.  1 — i). 
high  and  durable  good,  and  so  to  develop         That  some  great  Teacher  and  Lord  was 
and    elevate    the    Messianic    expectations.  expeei<;.l  to  appear  in  the  world  about  the 
With  such  a  past  as  then  was  possessed  by  time  of  the  first  Bomau  emperora,  is  clear 
the  Israelites,  they   «ould  not  fail  to  have  from  various  evidence.     PhUo,  an  Alexan- 
their  minds  directed  10  a  bright  future  day,  drine  Jew  (1  A.  C),  who  did  much  to  intro- 
in  which  perfect  obedience  should  bring  per-  duce  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting 
feet  peace.     That  past  contained  two  great  the  Scriptures,  speaks,  in  regard  to  Numb 
ideas — ^the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  and  the  xxiv.  7,  of  a  man  who,  arising  as  a  general 
theocracy  as  established  and   bonour#d  by  and  con  nernr,  shonld  snbdne  great  nations 
iieacc  the   fuiuie  goMeu  age  was  but  m  guueiul  places  the  Uoj>«  of  bn^htcr 


^mys  in  the  onvenion  of  the  minds  of  the     far-reaching  and   loffcy  promises  made  id 
people  U>  yirtne  and  piety.    Josephus  states     Ahraiiam  (Luke  i.  73,  74);  t)ie  forgiveness 
that  the  Jews  were  elated  to  undertake  the     of  sius  (Matt  i.  21 ;  comp.  Ezekiel  xxzvi. 
war  against  the  fiomans  hy  an  oracle  found     2A)  ;  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
in  their  sacred  writings,  to  the  effect  that     heaven  (Matt.iii.  2.   Mark  i.  14 ;  comp.  Ban. 
*  about  that  time,  a  native  of  their  country     vii.  17,  18) ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
should   become  governor  of  the  habitable     ( Luke  xiv.  14.   1  Cor.  zv.) ;  the  conquest  of 
world'  (Jew.  War.,  vi.  0,  4)  —  a  prophecy     Satan  (Apoc.xx.  10,14,  Id.    Matt  xxv.  41); 
which   the  writer,  in  his   adulation  of  the     and   life   everlasting   (Apoc.  xx.    12  — 15). 
Bomans,  applied  to  Vespasian.     From  the     From  which  passages  it  appears   that  the 
same  authority  we  learn,  partly  in  the  ap- .  kingdom  of  heaven,  already  prepared  by  the 
pearance  of  several  pretenders  to  civil  and     discipline  of  ages,  and  being  in  en  lire  har- 
religious  power,  partly  in  express  statements,     mony  with  the  essential  aims  and  tendencies 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  age  were     of  the  Mosaic  and  patriarchal  religion,  was 
greatly  agitated  with  vague  but  verv  power-     founded  by  Jesus  while  on  earth,  but  more 
fol  expectations  connected  with  so.ne  great     illustrii  fsly  settled,   extended,   and  raised, 
one  whose  advent  was  at  hand.     Passing  by     after  he  had  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits 
the  evidence  of  the  Talmud,  whose  date  is     and  taken  his  seat  at  the  powerful  right  hand 
open  to  question,  we  cite  the  words  nsed  by     of  God,  where  he  reigns  till  he  shall  have 
Suetonius  (died  cir.  A.  D.  117),  who,  in  his     made  his  benign  empire  luiversal,  and  God 
Life  of  Vespasian  (died  A.  D.  78),  says —     shall  be  all  in  all.     Viewed  in  tliese  broad 
There  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  over  the     lights,  Jesus  appears  with  full  force  oi  evi- 
East,  a  firmly- believed  opinion  that,  accord-     dence  to  have  been  God's  Messiali,  and  his 
iug  to  the  decrees   of  I)e»tiny,   some  one     religion  is  obviously  the  natural,  and,  in  the 
coming  out  of  Judea  would  obtain  the  em-     progress  of  civilisation,  the  inevitable  com- 
pire  of  the  world'  (iv.).     Tacitus  (died  cir.     pletion  uid  fulfilment  of  preceding  dispensa- 
A.D.  09)  speaks  to  the  same  effect  (Hist.,  v.     tiuns  (Matt  v.  17,  »eq.). 
13) : — ^'The  generality  had  a  strong  impres-         These  are  views  the  validity  of  which  will 
sion  that  it  was  set  down  in   the  ancient     be  appreciable   by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
writings  of  the  priests,  that  at  that  very  time     New  Testament,  provided  they  have  '  honest 
the  East  should  obtain  predominance,  and  thst     hearts'  (Luke  viii.  15),  so  long  as  that  vo- 
persons  coming  from  Judea  would  gain  pos-     lume  shall  exist,  and  the  great  bearings  of 
session  of  the  world.     These  mysterious  in-     history  shall  be  open  before  men's  eyes.     A 
tiraations  presignitied  Vespasian  and  Titus,     more  minute  detail  of  correspondences  be- 
But  the  common  people,  after  the  manner  of     tween  what  the  Messiah  was  and  what  prophecy 
human  desires,  having  appropriated  to  them-     intimated  he  should  be,  is  not  without  value, 
selves  this  vast  grandeur  of  the  fates,  were     if  any  part  cf  it  also  requires  for  its  verifica- 
not  led,  even  by  their  sufferings,  to  the  truth.*     tion  researches  of  a  less  popular  kind.     Ac- 
The  evangelists  offer  similar  evidence,  thus     cording  to  those  representations,  the  Mes- 
showing  their   own   agreement  with    inde-     eiah,  who  was  to  appear  490  years  after  the 
pendent  authorities,  and  confirming  the  fact     rebuilding  of  tlie  temple  (Daniel  ix.  24,  seq. 
now  under  the  reader^s  notice.    Not  only  do     Luke  ii.  1),  was  of  the  family  of  David  (Is. 
tliey  speak  of  and  imply  a  prevalent  expecta-     xi.  1.   Matt,  i.),  bom  at  Bethlehem  (Micah 
tiim  of  the  Messiah,  but  employ  terms  which     v.  2,  3.   Matthew  ii.  1,  6.  John  vii.  42),  of  a 
show  tlie  oppressed  condition  of  the  Jewish     Virgin  (Is.  vii.  14.    Matt  i.  18,  25.    Luke  i. 
people,  and  the  strong  manner  in  which  the     26 — 35;    ii.  6 — 11).     Being  preceded  by 
hearts  of  good  and  enlightened  men  were     John  the  Baptist  (Mai.  iii.  1.  Is.  xl.  3.  Matt, 
fixed  on  his  advent;  making  it  clear  that  the     iii.  I — 3.    Mark  i.  1—8),  he  was  to  preach 
foremost  minds  of  the  age  looked  and  longed     the  gospel  (Is.  Ixi.  1 — 3.   Luke  viii.  1);  to 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  its  glory,  and     work  miracles  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  6.    Matt  xi.  5. 
ihe  light  of  the  Gentiles  (Luke  ii  25—32).     Luke  vii.  21,  22) ;  to  be  triumphantly  re- 
His   triumph  was  to   be   preceded   by  evil     ceived  (Zech.  ix.  0.  Matt  xxi.  1 — 7);  to  b« 
times  (Matthew  xxiv.  7 — 12,  21.   1  Cor.  vii.     then  betrayed  (Zech.  xi.  12,  13.    John  xiii. 
26.   2  Tim.  iiL  1 ;  comp.  Dan.  xii.) ;  also  by     18),  maltreated  (Is.  1.  6.   Matthew  xxvi.  08  j, 
false  doctrine  and  false  teachers,  generalised     derided  (Ps.  xxii.   Matt  xxvii.  43),  treated 
tinder  the  name  of  Antichrist  (1  John  ii.  18  ;     as  an  evil-doer  (Is.  liii.  12.    Mark  xv.  28), 
fv.  8.   2  Thess.  ii.  3,  8,  9) ;  and  his  way  was     his  clothes  divided  by  lot  (Ps.  xxii.  18.  John 
lo  be  prepared  by  a  forerunner  (John  i.  19,     xix.  24).     After  his  humiliation  he  was  to 
$eq.   Mai.  iv.  5.   Matt  xvii.  iO,  11),  who  was     rise  from  the  dead  (Ps.  xvi.  9 — 11.    Acts  ii. 
to  attest  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Messiah's     31),  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  (Ps.  xxiv. 
kingdom  by  tuminfc  men  from  wickedness     7 — 10.    Acts  i.  9),  whence  he  was  to  pour 
to  true,  practical  religion  (iii.  2).    Amoagthe     out  his  spirit  on  all  flesh  (Joel  ii.  28 — 32. 
acts  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah  were,  the     Acts  ii.  2-^,  16 — ^21),  so  as  to  convert  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidical  kingdom,  clearly     world  (Is.  xlix.  6 — 8.    Acts  xiii.  46^-49). 
understood  in  a  higher  than  a  material  sense         A   knowl»»d}f«»   thnt   the   Me?sinh  was.  ns 
(AcU  L  6),  miplying  the  fultilment  of  the     such,  a  king,  explains  scriptural  language, 
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Mid  leads  OS  to  8M  bow  early  in  hia  history  unlimited  in  its  efflcsioy.    Among  the  points 

the  Messianie  dignity  was  eonneeted  with  of  endenee,  some — audi  as  those  which  for 

our  Lord  (Matt  IL  2,  6).    Hence  we  learn  their  foil  force  depend  on  states  of  mind 

the  force  of  the  interrogatory  in  zxvii.  11,  tiiat  have  passed  away,  or  on  the  testimony 

and  of  the  title  pat  on  his  cross  (87 ;  comp.  of  the  sensee— cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 

20,  42);  also  of  the  acclamations  with  which  case,  address  us  of  these  later  times  in  the 

lie  entered  Jerusalem  (Luke  six.  38),  as  well  same  manner  as  they  addressed  men  of  old ; 

as  the  daim  to  be  the  Meaaiah  put  forth  by  others,  however,  such  as  the  proved  eAcacy  of 

himself  (zxiiL  2).    This  claim  must  have  the  Saviour's  doctrine,  iis  incomparable  value, 

been  asserted  at  the  beginning  of  his  minis-  its  endless  applicability,  the  loftiness,  sanctity, 

try,  since  it  was  recognised  in  its  earlieat  and  grandeur  of  his  soul — these  have  acquired 

periods  (John  i.  49 ;  comp.  20,  atf.,  41,  45),  and  continue  to  acquire  accumulating  force 

and  at  the  aame  time  the  belief  therein  was  with  ths  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  new  conditions 

expressly  sanctioned  by  Jesus  (00).    Indeed,  of  mind  and  new  states  of  socisty  into  which 

his  tirst  public  declaration  at  Maaareth  was  Christianity  entera,  and  which  it  is  found  to 

to  this  effect  (Luke  iv.  16,  tsf.;  oomp.  41,  elevate,  refine,  and  bleas.    The  most  gene- 

43).  ral  as  well  as  the  most  prevailing,  not  to  say 

The  scriptural  proofs  of  die  Messiahship  the  most  satisfactory,  of  all  the  argumentt 

of  Jesus  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  may  which  prove  the  divimty  of  the  gospel,  mis- 

in  brief  be  stoted  as  found  in,  1.  verbal  atteata-  sion,  and  person  of  Jesus,  is  found  in  the 

tions  from  heaven  (Matthew  iii  17 ;  zvii.  0.  felt  efficacy  of  his  religion  in  answering  to 

John  ziL  28 — 30) ;  U.  his  own  distinct  de-  the  great  wants  of  the  human   soul,  pro- 

clarations  (John  v.  43 ;  zii  44 ;  zvL  28) ;  moting  its  hi^est  interests,  and   securing 

III.    the   testimony  of  John   the    Baptist  ite  purest,  ite  only  undecaying  good;- 


(John  i.  30,  teq.),  and  of  his  own  disciples  argument  which  the  Saviour  himself  was 

(xviL  8.    Matt.  x.  ft.   Acte  IL  14, 9§q.)  ;  IV.  the  first  to  propound  (John  viL  17),  but  the 

in  his  many  wonderful  worka,  agreeably  to  truth  and  force  of  which  have  been  experi- 

hls  own  express  statemente  (John  v.  30 ;  enced  by  every  true  disciple. 
X.  20,  38.    Matt.  xi.  2— fi) ;  V.  in  his  pure,         The  Messiah  waa  termed  *  the  consolation 

lofty,  and  sancti^ring  teachings  (Matt  vii.  of  Israel.'    Hence  Luke  ii.  2d  is  to  be  ex- 

20 ;  xiiL  64.    Luke  Iv.  32.    John  viL  16) ;  plained.    The  phrase  wss  so  common,  that 

VI.  in  his  bitter  sufferings  and  unparalleled  die  Jews  employed  it  Jn  swearing — '  As  true 

love  (John  xv.  IS ;  xviL — ^xiz.) ;  VII.  in  his  as  that  I  wish  to  see  the  consolation  of  Is- 

resurrection  and  ascension  (Bom.  i.  ^  Acte  rael.'  In  the  Talmud,  rabbi  Judah  Ben  Tab- 

L  3) ;  VIIL  in  the  effuaion  of  the  Holy  8pi-  bai  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  As  true  as  that 

rit  (John  xvL  7,  mq.  Acte  IL)  ;  IX.  in  the  I  wiah  to  see  the  consolation  (of  Israel), 

eonveraion  snd  ministry  of  the  i^Kwtle  Paul ;  have  I  punished  a  false  witness  with  death.* 

and,  X.  in  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Oen<  Whereupon    Simeon  Ben  Shetach  replied, 

tiles  In  every  civilised  land.  *  As  true  as  that  I  wish  to  see  the  consols- 

These  several  lines  of  evidence  may  in  one  tion  (of  Israel),  hast  thou  shed  innocent 

view  be  said  to  be  all  necessary  still,  as  means  blood.' 

and  instrumeute  of  a  vital  faith,  since  histo-  .  He  comet-but  not  in  regal  splendour  dmt, 
rically  they  all  enter  Into  the  combined  ar-        The  hanghty  diadem,  the  "Man  vest ; 
gument,  and  constitute  the  power  by  which,        Not  arm  d  in  flame,  all-glorloas  from  afhr, 
»nd«  God.  <!>•  go.pri  w«  iutroduecd  «,d        2lJ:^^iS,^^i.'SS^,^°'cZ:i; 
made  prevalent  in  the  world.    But,  viewed        Be  pewse  on  earth  before  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 
in  themselves  individually,  they  vary  to  us  in        Disease  and  anguish  feel  his  blest  control, 
thsar  evidential  cogency  as  thev  varv  in  their        And  howling  fiends  release  the  tortured  soul ; 
-T  •  -T     fm.       *'"»':*"'/  ~  v^ii     .           i7.  I  The  beams  of  gladness  hell's  dark  caves  Ulttme, 

nature.    The  very  new  of  the  Saviour  which        And  Mercy  broods  above  the  distent  gloomT^ 
now  occupies  our  thoughte,  namely,  the  Mea- 

aiahship  of  Jesus,  is  Jewish  in  ite  origin  and         METEYABD,  a  measuring  rod,  ia  Ae 

in  ite  evidence ;  though  it  involvea  a  great  rendering,  in  Lev.  xlx.  35,  of  a  word,  mid- 

truth,  which  was  equally  designed  and  fitted  dah  (L.  metior,  *  I  measure'),  which  denotes 

for  all  ages,  namely,  that  Jesus,  under  divine  the  employment  of  meaaurea  of  length.  Comp. 

guidance,  with  divine  atteateliona  and  divine  Ezeklel  xl.  3, 0.  Zechariah  11.  1.    Justice  in 

powers,  revealed  the  will  of  God  and  the  weighte  and  measures  was  strictly  enjoined 

rights,  duties,  and  destiny  of  man,  in  such  a  by  Moaea  (Lev.  xix.  85,  80).    Comp.  >latt. 

manner  as  to  redeem  believers  from  sin,  and  vii.  2,  and  see  Monet,  Wkiohts,  and  Mea- 

reconcile  them  in  faith  and  love  to  the  hea-  subxs. 

venly  Father.    This  grsnd  verity  John  pre-         METHUSELAH,  son  of  Enoch  and  fa- 

aented  to  the  world  In  hia  Gospel,  and  Paul  ther  of  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  21,  ss^.  I  Chroni- 

in  his  preaching  and  Epistles,  disrobed  of  des  i.  3.    Luke  ill.  37),  is  recorded  to  hsve 

ite  more  Jewish  investments,  and  with  all  reached  the  age  of  069  years.    The  sacred 

the  generality  in  statement  and   evidence  books  of  the  Brahmins  assign  to  human 

that  is  calculated  to  make  the  religion  of  the  life  before  the  flood  a  duration  of  a  thousand 

Hon  of  God  uni verbal  in  ite  prevalence  and  ^ears.     Josephus  declants  (Autiq.  i.  3,  9) 
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that  all  Chaldee,  Egyptum,  and  PhoBnioian  Imlah,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Jehoaha* 

wndnga  leattfy  Che  same.    Indeed,  the  tradi-  phat  (cir,  917 — 889  A.  C),  by  whom  he  waa 

lions  of  nearly  all  peoples  speak  of  a  golden  hated  beoaose  he  did  not  prophesy  good  oon^ 

age  when  men,  in  leading  a  life  of  inno-  ceming  the  guilty  menaMh.     Having  fore* 

ennce,  remained  very  long  on  the  earth.  told  defeat  from  the  Syrians,  and  the  death 

MIC  AH  (H.  humbU)j  the  sixth  of  the  of  Ahab,king  of  Israel,  in  opposition  to  the 
minor  prophets,  the  MoraiErthite  (Mareshah ;  false  predictions  of  Zedeldah,  son  of  Chen> 
Josh.  zv.  44  f),  prophesied  in  the  days  of  nah,  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  (Micah  i.  1 ;  pnt  into  prison,  to  be  fed  with  bread  and 
eump.  Jer.  xzvi.  18),  appearing  somewhat  water  of  ^lotion  (I  Kings  zxiL). 
later  {eir.  760—720  A.C.)  than  Isaiah,  Ho-  MICHMASH  (H.).  a  town  and  pass  in 
aea,  and  Amos,  whose  coDtemporaxy  he  was;  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  in  the  vicinity  of 
ao  many  wamiug  voioes  did  Ood  raise  up,  as  Bamah,  nine  Roman  miles  north  of  Jera- 
the  wiekedness  and  folly  of  his  people  grew  salem  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  0, 11, 16,  28),  is  the 
dark  and  threatening.  His  words,  which  now  deserted  Mukhmoif  lying  three  hoars 
are  miseellaneons  and  observe  little  arrange^  and  a  half  north-east  of  that  capital ;  comp. 
ment,  were  addressed  alike  to  Israel  and  Is.  z.  28.  Michmash  is  part  of  a  defile  nm- 
Judah,  who  are  both  reproved  for  their  sins,  niog  north  and  east,  and  iBonneoting  Jerusa- 
by  reason  of  which  they  are  enduring  great  lem  vrith  Shechem.  Cockayne  (Hist  of  the 
distress  (comp.  2  Kings  zv.  29, 37.  2  Chron.  Jews,  p.  80)  says,  '  Mount  Ephraim,  which 
xxviiL  5).  Of  the  circumstances  of  Mioah's  divided  Jndea  from  Samaria,  is  traversed  by 
life  aod  of  his  death,  nothing  is  certainly  no  other  practicable  pasa;  and  this,  there- 
known.  According  to  tradition,  he  under-  fore,  is  the  only  means  of  communication, 
went  the  death  of  a  martyr.  We  find  it  used  by  Joshua  and  Titus,  by  Ja- 
The  book  of  Micah  may  be  divided  into  cob,  by  Joab^  by  modem  travellers.  iSome- 
three parts:  I.  rebukes  from  Jehovah  against  times  it  ezpands,  and  allows  space  for  one 
both  kingdoms  on  account  of  their  idolatry  or  two  towns ;  sometimes  it  contracts  to  a 
and  other  sins,  especially  against  great  men  very  narrow  passage ;  at  one  place  the  rou<i 
and  false  prophets,  for  their  ii^ustice  and  is  cut  with  great  labour  over  a  precipice. 
lies  (i. — ^iii.) ;  II.  prophecies  of  a  happier  The  importance  of  this  defile  appears  from 
period  (iv.  v.);  III.  lamentations  over  the  the  names  of  the  towns  in  it.  Siz  miles  north 
nnthsnkfulness  of  the  Jews,  and  over  the  little  of  Jerusalem  was  Oibeah,  with  Kamah ;  then 
ICood  of  admonitions,  with  a  prospect  of  a  Michmash  and  the  passage  of  Michmash, 
better  future  (vL  viL).  A  terrible  descrip-  between  the  two  rocks  Bosez  and  Seneh ; 
tion  of  the  ains  of  the  heads  of  the  people  is  nezt  Bethel,  Bethaven,  and  Ai,  twelve  miles 
given  in  ii.  1,  2 ;  iii.  11,  which  is  relieved  from  Jerusalem ;  then  Qophna,  fifteen  miles. 
by  a  pleasing  prospect  in  iv.  1^^.  The  com-  Five  miles  beyond  Gophiia,  the  ravine  ez- 
parative  worthlessness  ascribed  to  mere  saori-  panda  into  the  spacious,  fertile,  and  deli- 
fieea  in  vL  1 — 8,  shows  that,  amid  evil  and  cious  valley  of  Samaria.  This  pass,  from 
fluffering,  the  higher  mind  of  the  nation  had  Jerusalem  to  its  outlet,  is  twenty-one  miles 
been  much  developed,  and  *  the  way  of  the  in  length.  Nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Gi- 
Lord '  greatly  prepared.  His  advent  is  fore-  beah,  not  perhaps  on  the  road,  but  still  on 
told  in  iv.  1,  2;  V.  1 ;  also  a  period  when  the  north  side,  were  Mizpeh,  the  gathering 
happiness  should  ensue  from  obedience,  in  place  of  the  Israelites  ;  Nob,  the  city  of 
▼ii.  18 — ^20 ;  and  that  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  priests ;  and  Anathotfa,  the  birth-place  of 
among  the  nations,  in  v.  7,  8,  which  was  to  Jeremiah.  The  public  highway  lay  along 
be  attended  by  the  conversion  of  the  worid  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  and  by  this  route 
(iv.  1—4),  though  these  topics  are  intimately  Isaiah  describes  the  spproach  of  a  hostile 
mized  up  with  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  army,  and  marks  the  situation  of  the  towns 
Ktum  back  into  Palestine,  and  other  conse  very  clearly  (z.  28).  The  sides  of  the  nar* 
qucnces  (v.  0,  6).  This  book  is  referred  to  row  valley  were  once  clothed  with  most  luzn- 
in  the  following  places  of  the  New  Testa-  riant  vineyards  The  soil  for  the  vines  wiis 
ment: — Matt  ii.  0,  6.  John  vii.  42;  coiup.  carried  up  the  mounuin  declivities  by  tlie 
Mic.  V.  2.  peasanu,  and,  to  prevent  its  being  washed 

Another  Mieak  was  an  Ephraimite,  who  down  by  rains,  was  kept  up  by  little  walls, 

made  from  silver  shekels  at  his  disposal  an  which  Badsivil  in  1588,  and  Mauudrell  in 

idol,  over  whose  worship,  established  in  his  1097,  saw  rising  one  above   another,  like 

own  house,  he  set  a  Levite,  thus  thinking  to  rows  of  seats  in  a  tlieatre,  even  up  to  the 

aeeure  the  favour  of  Jehovah.  The  image  was  very  summits.      The  modem  corn-grounds 

taken  from  him  by  a  party  of  Danitea  who  are  terraced  in  the  same  manner.'    Compare 

went  and  settled  at  Laish,  which  they  called  Olin,  i.  884;  and  Robinson,  ii.  149. 
Dan(Judg.zvii.zviii.),  by  which  means  this         MIDIANITES,  an  Arab   tribe,  descend- 

place  waa  prepared  for  the  idolatrous  wor-  ants  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  through  their 

ship  there  established  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  fourth  son,  Midian  (Gen.  zzv.  2,  4),  whose 

zil.  29).  ezact  locality  is  not  easily  fized,  since,  lik^ 

A  third  Micah  (Micaiah)  was  a  sou  of  the  modern  Beduuins,  thebv  soub  ol  liie  dt-- 
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ftert  wandefed  up  and  down  u  convenience, 
or  eren  humour,  dictated.  They  are  first  met 
with  as  merchantmen,  carry lug  from  Oilead 
(Arabia  Felix?), through  Cauaau,8pices down 
to  Egypt  ^Oen.  xxxvii.  25,  ttq, ).  Next  we  find 
them  under  the  sacerdotal  prince  Jethro  (Ex. 
XTiii.  l),the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  in  *the 
land  of  Midian,'  in  that  part  of  Arabia  Petnea 
that  bordered  on  Egypt  (iu  10,  M9.),  whence, 
under  Moses  himself,  a  portion  of  them 
extended  their  wandehogs  a>4  far  as  *the 
mountain  of  Ood,  Uoreb'  (iiL  1).  From 
Uie  west  we  are  carried  to  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moab,  they 
are  defeated  by  the  Edomites  at  a  very  early 
period  (Genesis  xxxTi.  35),  and  where  they 
ally  themselves  with  Moab  against  the  Is- 
raelites, whom  they  polluted  with  licentious 
rites,  for  which  they  received  condign  punish- 
ment (Numb.  xxiL — xxv.).  Permanent  hos- 
tility seems  to  have  ensued;  for  the  Midian- 
ited,  aided  by  other  semi -barbarous  hordes, 
carried  their  marauding  arms  as  far  as  Jez- 
reel,  and  kept  Israel  for  seven  years  under 
tlieir  yoke,  till  it  was  broken  by  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi. ;  comp.  Is.  ix.  4.  Ps.  IxxxiiL  9). 
They  are  mentioned  after  this  only  onoe  as 
Arab  traders  (Is.  Ix.  0).  In  their  histoiy 
they  afiord  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
liiese  wandering  hordes  united  commerce 
and  war.  A  city  Mad  inn,  according  to  the 
Arabian  geographer,  Eiirisi,  lay  in  the  mid- 
die  ages  in  ruins,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Klanitic  gulf,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed 
sea;  wbeuce  we  might  place  the  land  of  Mi- 
dian between  Arabia  Felix  and  the  country 
of  Moab.  Corap.  1  Kings  xL  18.  But  the 
tribe  may  have  been  divided  mto  several 
hortles,  having  different  districts  for  their 
head-quarters.  At  first,  the  Midiauites  were 
governed  by  elders  (Numb.  xxii.  4) ;  had  gra- 
dations of  rank ;  then  came  under  kiugly  go- 
vernment (xxv.  15,  la ;  xxxi.  H) ;  and  were  nu- 
merous, wealthy,  and  powerful  (Judg.  vi.  5, 
7;  viii.  21.  2»5).  Their  national  god  was 
fiaal-peor,  whose  rites  were  polluted  by  sen- 
suality (Numb.  xxv.  IH). 

MIGDOL  ( H.  a  totoer  or  fortijication)^  a 
town  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xiiv.  1),  nut  far  from 
the  western  arm  of  the  lied  sea  (Exodus  xiv. 
2.  Numb,  xxxiii.  7),  tlie  northern  boundary 
of  Upper  Egypt  (Ezekiel  xxix.  10).  Osbnru, 
identifying  Migdol  witli  Kaamses,  one  of  the 
treasure  cities  (Pithom  being  the  other),  en- 
deavours to  show  that  Migdol  was  not  iar 
from  the  gulf  of  Suez,  forming  the  south- 
eastern, while  Pithom,  which  he  finds  to  be 
the  Coptic  name  for  Dainietta,  formed  the 
north-eastern  stronghold  for  the  piutecUon 
of  Goshen,  and  generally  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Lower  Egypt,  from  the  hostile  invasions  of 
the  Canaanites.  His  reason  for  identifying 
Kaamses  and  Migdol  is,  that  over  the  picture 
of  a  fort  he  finds  this  hieroglyphic  inscrip 
tion  —  *  Migitot  iiaamses,'  or.  'the  fortified 
city  of  Iiaamses       *  Doubtless  tliis  was  the 


Raamses  which  was  built  by  the  ehildren  of 
Israel,  and  which,  im  mockery  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memoiy  of  their  servitude,  they 
were  compelled  by  their  oppressors  to  name 
from  their  own  language.*  (105).  The  pro- 
bability that  the  right  position  is  here  as- 
signed to  these  two  *  treasure  cities,'  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  wonld,  i 
thus  placed,  protect  the  two  extremities  of 
the  exposed  side  of  the  Delta.  It  would, 
however,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hie- 
roglyphics if  Migdol,  instead  of  being  identi- 
fied with  Raamses,  were  held  to  be  a  part 
of  the  general  country  so  called :  thus,  Mig- 
dol of  (or  in)  Raamses.  See  Wakdkbimo. 
MILE.  See  Mombt,  WsioBn,  and  Mba- 

BOB  ES. 

MILETUS,  an  emineot  eommeroial  sea- 
port and  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia, 
south-east  of  Ephesns  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  where 
Paul  delivered  to  the  elders  of  Ephesns  a 
touching  address  (Actsxx.  15,aef.).  Miletus 
sent  out  many  colonies  and  produced  distin- 
guished men,  though  at  a  later  period  its 
inhabitants  were  notorious  for  luxury  and 
licentiousness.  The  overflowing  waters  of 
the  river  Meander  has  converted  the  locality 
into  little  better  than  a  marsh. 

MILK,  as  was  natural  among  a  pastoral 
people,  entered  largely  into  the  food  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  Hence  by  Isaiah  it  is  asso- 
ciated witli  wine,  and  the  two  are  used  figura- 
tively of  high  spiritual  good  (Iv.  I).  In 
connection  with  honey,  it  described  the  rich 
productiveness  of  Palestine  (Exodus  iiL  8, 
IT).  It  was,  partly  sweet,  partly  thick  or 
curdled,  set  before  guests  (Genesis  xviii.  8. 
Judg.  V.  25).  The  milk  of  goats  (Proverbs 
xxvii.  27 )  was  preferred.  Sour,  eordled  milk 
is  still  with  the  Orientals  a  favourite  article 
of  food,  and  is  brought  to  market  in  large 
quantities.  According  to  the  Levitical  law, 
a  kid  was  not  to  be  boiled  in  its  mother's 
milk  (Exod.  xxiii.  10),  nor  offered  before  it 
was  eight  days  old,  nor  were  the  mother  and 
young  one  to  be  killed  in  one  day  (Lev.  xxii. 
27, 2H).  These  laws  were  designed  to  soften 
munners.  Milk  as  a  metaphor  denotes  that 
which  is  pure  and  nutritious  (1  Peter  ii.  2)  ; 
aUo,  as  being  the  nutriment  of  the  young, 
the  mere  rudimental  parts  of  religion  (I  Cor, 
iii.  2). 

MILL,  a  word  found  in  the  Indo-Germanio 
tongues,  representing  in  Exod.  xi.  5.  Numb, 
xi.  8.  DeuL  xxiv.  6.  Is.  xlvii.  2.  Jer.  xxv. 
10,  a  Hebrew  word  whose  dual  (denoting  tiw) 
form  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  reference 
is  made  to  a  hand-mill,  consisting  of  a  large 
nether  stone,  and  an  upper  one  of  less  size 
(Dent  xxiv.  0).  This  upper  stone  was  per- 
forated so  as  to  admit  the  grain,  and  a  handle 
by  which  it  was  turned  round  on  the  lower,  so 
as  to  perform  the  operation  of  grinding.  So 
important  au  article  of  furniture  was  the 
mill,  that  Moses  forbad  it  to  be  taken  as  a 
pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  0^.     The  scriptural  pas- 
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bearing  on  the  subject  are  in  occord-  ronnd  with.  This  handle  the  one  thruRt  to 
anee  with  facts  obsenred  at  the  present  day.  the  other  successively,  so  tuniiug  tlie  top 
In  Matt.  zxiT.  44  we  read  these  wonis,  in-  stone  on  the  bottom  one  and  grinding  the 
tended  to  intimate  that  at  the  coming  of  the  com,  while  witli  their  left  hands  the  wo- 
evil  day  spoken  of,  (he  ordinary  occupations  men  constantly  furnished  a  fresh  supply  ot 
of  life  would  be  going  forward  in  their  usual  grain '  (MatL  xxiv.  14). 
train :  *  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  At  a  fair  held  eyery  Tuesday  in  the  khan 
mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  of  Hasbeiya,  on  the  western  side  of  Hennou, 
left*  (Luke  ztH. 35).  The  labour,  as  severe,  Thomson  saw  exposed  for  sale  fifty  pair  of 
ia  often  relieved  by  song.  Accordingly,  we  find  millstones  which  were  made  of  the  porous 
among  the  threatened  consequences  of  the  in-  lava  of  the  Hauran.  They  had  been  brought 
▼asion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  these  expressive  thither  by  Bedouin  Arabs, 
words:  '  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  MILLET,  the  common  Panieum  Milia- 
mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  ceum^  is  the  correct  rendering  uf  tlie  Hebrew 
the  brideg^om,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  dohghan  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9.  Millet,  ranked  by 
the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and  the  light  of  botanists  among  the  grasses,  though  it  has 
thecandle'(Jer.xxv.  10;comp.  Rev.xvlil.22).  been  known  to  reach  the  height  of  eighteen 
Work  of  the  kind  was  performed  by  persons  feet,  is  an  annual,  with  a  stalk  resembling 
5n  humble  condition;  thus  in  Ezod.  xi.  5,  we  a  jointed  reed,  and  yielding  a  great  number 
find  these  words — 'from  the  first-bom  of  of  small  grains  on  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  to  the  stalk.  In  the  East,  millet  is  used  as  food 
first-bom  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  for  men,  but  in  Europe,  mostly  for  feeding 
the  mill ;'  and  so,  in  order  to  depict  the  poultry  and  domestic  animals, 
degradation  and  social  ruin  of  Babylon,  the  MILLO  (H./ort),  a  tower  at  or  near  She- 
prophet  tanntingly  says  to  that  p^oud  city,  chem  (Judges  ix.  6,  20),  also  a  stronghold 
'Tuke  the  millstones  and  grind  meci  ^«a.  near  Jemsalem  (2Sam.  v.  9.  1  Kings  ix.  15). 
zlvii.  2).  MINISTER  (L.  a  $eroant),  signifies  one 

In  Matt  xviii.  6,  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  who  waits  on  and  serves  another,  or  fulfils  an 

person's  being  cast  into  the  sea  with  a  mill-  ofiice,  such  as  performing  sacrifices  (Exod. 

stone  hung  to  his  neck.     Orotius  remarks  xxviii.  35) ;    or  showing  general   religious 

that  this  punishment  was  common  in  Syria,  obedience   ('  to   serve,'   firom  L.  servus,   *  a 

Suetonius  (Aug.  61)  relates  that  Augustus  slave;'  Is.  Ivl.  6) ;  also  in  being  a  teacher  of 

thus  punished  the  servants  of  Cains  Ceesar  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  lii.  5.   1  Pet  iv.  11). 

for  their  misdeeds.  MINNITH,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 

The  Arab  hand-mills  are  those  of  scrip-  Ammonites  (Judges  xi.  33),  which  produced 

tnral   times.     They  consist  of  two  stones,  very  superior  wheat  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17). 

about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  dia-  MINT  (L.  menta),   a  well-known  od(A-i- 

meter,  lying  one   upon   the   other,  with   a  ferous  herb  (of  which  there  are  many  kinds), 

slight  convexity  between  them,  and  a  hole  not  mentioned   in  the  Old  Testament,  but 

through  the  upper  to  receive  the  grain.    The  cultivated  in  gardens,  and,  though  incon&i- 

lower  stone  is  fixed,  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  derable,  subject  to  tithes  (Matthew  xxlli.  23. 

cement,  which  rises  around  it  like  a  bowl,  Luke  xi.  42).    The  Jews  are  said  to  have  in 

and  receives  the  meal  as  it  falls  from  the  former   times  strewed  this  plant  over  the 

stones.    The  upper  stone  is  turned  upon  the  floors  of  their  synagogues  on  account  of  its 

lower  by  means  of  an  upright  stick  fixed  in  fragrance. 

it  as  a  handle.    They  are  worked  by  women,  MIRACLES  are   in  the  New  Testament 

sometimes  one  alone,  sometimes  two  toge-  indicated  by  several  words,  the  right  under- 

ther.     The  female  kneels  or  sils  at  her  task,  standing  of  which  is  indispensable  to  what 

and  turns  the  mill  with  both  hands,  feeding  we  here  purpose,  namely,  to  draw  our  notion 

it  occasionally  with  one.   The  labour  is  hard,  of  a  miracle  solely  f^om  the  Scriptures : — I. 

The  grating  sound  of  the  uiill  is  heard  at  a  Thaumasia,  used  only  once,  and  correctly  rcn* 

distance,  indicating,  like  our  coffee-mills,  dercd,  in  Matt  xxi.  15,  *  wonderful  things ' — 

the  presence  of  a  family  and  of  household  an  import  which  is  correspondent  with  the 

life.  Latin  word  '  miracle,*  a  wonder,  from  mirrtr, 

Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  has  this  passage  *  I  wonder.'  Tbese  '  wonderful  things '  in- 
illustrative  of  our  subject:  *  Scarcely  had  we  eluded,  with  healing  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
entered  the  dwelling  intended  for  us  in  Na-  the  purification  of  tlie  temple.  The  term  is 
sareth,  than  we  saw  in  the  court  two  women  of  a  general  nature,  and  its  chief  element 
preparing  meal,  to  make  bread  for  us,  in  a  is  that  of  wonder  or  astonishment  The 
manner  customary  in  this  country.  The  two  Jewish  authorities  were  struck  with  surprise 
women  sat  on  the  ground,  opposite  each  at  beholding  the  boldness  and  power  of  the 
other,  and  had  between  them  two  round,  flat  carpeutefs  son  in  thus  acting  as  master  in 
stones,  like  the  qnems  of  Scotland.  The  tlieir  own  peculiar  province,  and  curing  other- 
upper  stone  had  in  the  middle  a  hole,  into  wise  incurable  maladies.  II.  Dunameit,  lite- 
which  the  com  was  dropped,  and  at  tlie  side  rally  'powers,*  the  same  word  as  in  Matt  vi  13 
a  wooden  handle,  standing  erect,  to  turn  it  is  rendered  'power'  (comp.  xxii.  29.    Mark 
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SiU.  25 ),  andt  less  correctly  than  the  preceding, 
translated  *  wonderful  worka'  (Matt.  vii.  22). 
Thia  is  a  general  term  for  aetting  forth  the  ex- 
traordinary deeds  of  oni  Lord  (Matt.  xi.  20, 
21,  23 ;  xiii.  54,  58 ;  xW.  2),  and  ascribes 
those  works  to  the  IMyme  hand  (Mark  xii. 
24.  Luke  ▼.  17).  In  a  general  sense,  the 
whole  gospel  is  thns  declared  to  be  a  mira- 
ele  (Rom  i.  16),  as  also  is  Christ  himself 
(1  Cor.  i.  24).  ni.  Semeian,  *sign'  (MatL 
xii.  88) ;  that  is,  miraculons  attestation  as 
from  Qod  to  man  (Mark  xvi.  17),  and  sc 
'  confirming  the  word '  (20).  It  is  rendered 
'  miracle'  in  Lake  xxiii.  8.  John  it  11,  18 ; 
is  the  word  which  John  prefers  (iii.  2 ;  iy. 
48,  &o.),  and  comprehends  '  wonders  and 
mighty  deeds'  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).  IV.  Terata, 
(comp.  L.  terres,  *  I  frighten  *),  '  wonders ' 
( Matt.  xxiv.  24)  ;  similar  in  import  to  thau- 
mafia,  only  denoting  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  (comp.  Acts  ii. 
10,  22).  Of  the  sixteen  times  this  word  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  nine  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  Acts.  V.  Ergm,  *  works,*  a  ge- 
neral term  signifying  acts  or  deeds,  yet  in 
some  instances  applying  to  miraculons  ope- 
mtiuns,  particularly  in  John's  Oospel  (Luke 
xxiv.  10.  John  ▼.  20  ?  clearly  in  vii.  21 ; 
comp.  23 ;  see  also  x.  25  ;  xiv.  11.  Acts  vii. 
22).  Of  tliese  five  words,  three,  namely, 
dunanuii,  umeiaf  and  erga,  refer  us  to  the 
source  of  miracidous  exertions,  namely  Ood, 
who  employs  the  power,  gives  the  sign,  and 
does  the  works ;  two,  thaumatia  and  terataf 
direct  attention  to  the  effects  of  these  Divine 
acts  on  the  minds  of  men  in  creating  wonder 
and  astonishment    Comp.  Mark  1.  27,  28. 

This  developpaent  of  facts  exhibits  mira- 
cles as  acts  of  Divine  power,  producing  in 
the  beholders  surprise,  amazement,  and  con- 
▼iction.  Their  operation,  therefore,  is  pri- 
marily on  the  feelings.  Miracles  were  an 
appetd  to  the  religions  sentiment  as  well  as 
to  the  logical  faculty.  Of  these  words,  that 
which  is  most  frequently  used  is  dunameit, 
*  powers,'  whence  we  learn  that  the  predomi- 
nant conception  of  a  miracle  with  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  was,  that  they  were 
manifestations  of  Divine  power.  As  such, 
they  of  necessity  involved  the  exertion  of 
wisdom,  since  wisdom  is  the  only  true  source 
of  power  (comp.  Matthew  xxii.  20.  I  Cor.  i. 
24).  Under  the  guidance,  then,  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  learn  that  miracles  are  certain 
Divine  acts  which  arouse  and  astonish  the 
beholder,  and,  by  awakening  his  religious 
emotions,  confirm  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  his  aposUes.  Three  elements  are  here 
presented  to  our  consideration,  on  which,  in 
order  to  have  before  our  eyes  the  whole  of 
what  the  New  Testament  teaches,  we  must 
dwell  a  little:— I.  the  source  of  miracle;  II. 
its  operation  on  the  feelings;  III.  its  evi- 
dential character.  The  source  of  miracle 
is  Ood.  This  is  the  general  implication. 
If  we   go  beyond  this   general  statement, 


and  ask  how?  by  direct  or  indirect,  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  means  ?  by  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  ?  or  a  suspen- 
sion of  them  ?  or  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
system  of  law  ?  by  a  pre-ordained  result  of 
such  higher  laws,  or  a  purely  exceptional  act 
performed  to  meet  a  special  need  ? — we  gain 
fh)m  the  N«w  Testament  no  information,  and 
are  obviously  carrying  into  its  pages  terms 
and  ideas  wiOi  which  its  writers  have  nothing 
in  common.  He  who  would  learn  what  that 
book  teaches,  must  first  divest  his  mind  of 
tne  doctrines  and  phraseology  of  the  schools. 
But  while  Ood  is  presented  as  the  source  of 
miracle,  are  not  other  powers — for  insunce, 
demoniacal — spoken  of  as  able  to  perform, 
if  not  actually  performing,  miracles?  That 
such  an  opinion  was  current  in  our  Lonl'a 
day  is  nnquestionable ;  equally  so  that  traces 
of  it  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  It  is 
not  equally  clear  that  its  authority  sanctions 
the  common  notion.  The  passage  in  Matt, 
xii.  27,  28,  may  be  merely  an  argumtntum 
ad  hominem ;  that  is,  our  Lord  reasons  with 
his  enemies  on  their  own  ground.  There  is 
nothing  in  Mark  ix.  88  to  distinguish  the 
exorcists  there  mentioned  from  the  ordinary 
class  of  cheats,  so  called,  nor  to  fix  on  Christ, 
if  on  his  yet  ignorant  apostles,  the  belief  that 
the  persons  spoken  of  were  really  casting  out 
demons,  still  less  that  they  were  doing  so  by 
alliance  with  the  power  of  Evil.  The  claim 
preferred  in  Matt  vii.  22  neither  emanates 
from,  nor  is  sanctioned  by,  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament  If  in  Matthew  xxiv.  24 
our  Lord  implies  that  false  prophets  would 
really  showj  instead  of  attempting  to  *  ahow, 
great  signs  and  wonders,'  yet  these  signs  and 
wonders  would  not  be  of  a  nature  to  deceive 
persons  of  true  piety,  the  elect,  who  would 
discern  tlieir  unreality  and  discover  their 
source.  And  thus  are  we  brought  to  another 
scriptural  idea,  which,  as  in  the  miracles  of 
Moses  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  so  in  the  general  working  of  the 
primitive  church  in  opposition  to  Satan  (2 
Tbess.  ii.  0.  I  John  iii.  8),  we  find  the  Divine 
power  combating  with  and  vanquishing  the 
power  of  Evil.  Hence  arises  a  distinction 
between  Divine  and  demoniacal  power.  The 
two  are  distinguished  by  their  result;  the  first 
is  triumphant,  the  second  overcome  and  kept 
down  (comp.  Exodus  vii.  ](\  asf.  John  vii. 
31).  They  are  also  distinguished  by  an 
internal  sense ;  the  man  of  Ood  knows  the 
works  of  Ood.  Accordingly,  we  find  a 
certain  state  of  the  soul  often  required  by 
onr  Lord  as  a  pre-reqnisite  to  his  working  a 
miracle;  thia  state  is  denominated  'faidi* 
(Mattliew  ix.  22 ;  xv.  28),  the  want  of  which 
prevented  Jesus  from  doing  mi^ty  works, 
since  on  the  unbeliering,  appeals  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  were  thrown  away  (Mark  vi. 
5,  6.  Matt  xiii.  58.  Mark  xvi.  14.  Heb.  iii. 
12).  We  mnst  now,  then,  qualiiy  our  defi- 
nition thus — miracles  are  works,  shown  by 
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their  effects,  end  recognUed  bj  the  reli- 
gioiuly  disposed,  to  be  eiertions  of  DiTine 
power,  prodacing  in  such  persons  asto- 
nishment, end  corroborating  their  pious 
convictions  in  conjunction  with  express  in- 
structions (John  X.  25).  In  regard  to  II., 
the  operation  of  miracles  on  the  feelings  of 
spectators,  it  ^pears  from  what  has  been 
said  that  they  require  a  predisposition,  a 
certain  pre-existent  state  of  general  religious 
sympathy.  This  state  had  in  our  Lord's  day 
heen  largely  produced  by  the  better  influ> 
ences  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  aided  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  working  in  the  heart,  and, 
through  the  universe,  on  the  heart  (Bom.  i. 
19.  John  vi.  44).  This  state,  when  already 
existing  even  in  amdimsBtal  fonn,  miracles 
quickened,  strengthened,  and  developed,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  powerftil  operation  at  once 
on  the  moving  powers  of  the  soul  and  on 
the  oonviotioDS  of  the  intellect.  Hence, 
III.,  arose  the  evidential  power  of  miracles. 
Like  all  other  Divine  operations,  they  ad* 
dressed,  not  the  emotional  or  the  logical 
fisonlty  merely,  but  men,  as  beings  possessed 
of  both  intellect  and  feeling,  whose  combined 
faculties  must  be  appealed  to  and  influenced, 
if  they  themselves  were  to  be  led  to  a  certain 
course  of  action.  But  since  in  no  case  can 
the  reason  be  so  moved  as  to  effect  persua- 
sion and  bring  about  a  change  of  conduct, 
unless  the  heart  be  first  won,  so  miracles,  in 
appealing  to  man  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
Jesos,  began  by  working  powerfully  on  his 
religious  sympathies,  on  the  national  pre- 
possessions of  the  Jews;  and  having  thus 
aeenred  a  flivoorable  hearing  for  the  evidence 
of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  left  the  impres- 
sion to  be  completed  by  trains  of  reasoning 
specially  adapted  for  the  pnipoee.  In  other 
instances  miracle  both  aroused  the  attention 
and  satisfied  the  judgment,  introducing  a  har- 
mony between  the  heart  and  the  head  in  con* 
firming  the  assurance  that  Jesus,  who  wrought 
these  deeds,  and  exhibited  this  holiness  and 
this  benignity,  was  the  Son  of  that  Ood  who 
made  the  universe,  spake  unto  the  fathers, 
delegated  Moses,  inspired  the  prophets,  and 
was  the  constant  source  to  each  go^  man  of 
all  holy  thoughts  and  prarpooes  of  love.  The 
argument  was  essentially  of  a  moral  nature. 
And  what  else  but  such  can  any  argument 
be  whose  operation  is  on  the  heart,  and 
whose  aim  is  a  religions  eonvietion  ?  Mere 
appeals  to  the  reasoning  powers  must,  for  re- 
ligions purposes,  ever  remain  unproductive. 
Through  the  sole  influence  of  logic  no  one 
ever  yet  became  religions.  All  our  genuine 
religions  oonvietionsiare  composed  of  feeling 
as  much  as  of  intellect.  It  is  in  and  by  the 
union  of  the  two  that  men  believe  unto 
righteousness.  Emotion,  therefore,  must 
enter  as  a  constituent  element  into  the  effect 
prodneed  by  miracle  on  the  mind;  and  in 
consequence,  the  argument  involved  in  miim* 
ele  must  of  necessity  be  moral  in  ita  okarao- 


ter.  Yet,  being  so,  it  must  have  in  it  a  logi- 
cal as  well  as  an  emotional  element  Tho 
appeal  to  the  reason,  when  we  strictly  analyse 
a  miracle,  seems  to  be  this :  '  You,  the  by- 
standers, know  that  what  you  see  done— this 
blind  man  made  to  see,  this  dead  man  raised 
to  life — is  beyond  any  human  power,  beyond 
any  power  within  your  knowledge;  and  there- 
fore you  refer  it  to  a  higher  source,  to  a  Di- 
vine hand.'  In  this  view,  miracle  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  superhuman  effect,  wrought 
in  attestation  of  a  Teacher  sent  from  Ood. 
The  argument,  therefore,  involved  in  mira- 
des  is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  religion  in  general.  On 
all  sides,  within,  around,  and  above  us,  we 
see  an  array  of  objects — order,  beauty,  hap- 
piness— which  the  first  principles  of  our  in- 
telligent nature  forbid  us  to  refer  for  their 
origin  either  to  themselves  or  any  human 
agency  whatever,  and  hence  we  are  compelled 
to  refer  them  to  a  superhuman  source,  which, 
as  human  powers  ara,  after  all,  the  highest 
of  an  earthly  kind,  some  have  chosen  to  term 
snpematurid,  and  which  in  its  loftiest  con- 
dition we  denominate  God.  Miracles,  there- 
fore, enter  as  one  into  that  cluster  of  facts 
which  bear  the  soul  upwards  fh>m  earth, 
sense,  and  man,  to  Ood  and  eternity.  With 
these  facts  miracle  is  accordant  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  evidence  arising  from  them 
it  corroborates  by  a  testimony  of  its  own. 
For  miracle,  while  thns  genesally  agreeing 
with  the  whole  circle  of  religious  evidence 
in  carrying  the  mind  frt>m  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  while  all 
other  objects  pursue  a  certain  fixed  order, 
and  so  may  be  called  ordinary,  miracle  de- 
parts firom  that  customary  routine,  and  so 
is  extraordinary,  that  is  to  human  apprehen- 
sions, with  which  only  we  have  here  to  do. 
This,  which  is  the  essantial  feature  of  mira- 
cle, is  that  to  which  it  owes  its  power  over 
the  sense  of  wonder  in  the  human  soul. 
Henee  miracles  are  called  *  wonderfhl  works ;' 
in  Oreek,  simply  *  wonders.'  But  while  in  this 
particular  they  differ  from  ordinary  workings 
in  their  power  to  arouse  attention,  and  call 
into  active  exercise  dormant  religious  sym- 
pathies, they  are  in  their  general  logical  ap- 
peal in  exact  accordance  with  the  whole  of 
God's  works.  It  is  not  their  evidence,  so 
much  as  their  primary  operation,  that  is  spe- 
cific and  peculiar.  Their  office  is  to  awaken 
the  indifferent,  to  impel  the  tardy,  to  confirm 
the  wavering,  to  co-operate  with  other  kin- 
dred influences  in  creating  a  firm  and  opera- 
tive conviction  that  Jesus  was  sent  to  bring 
men  to  God. 

Entertaining  this  view  of  miracles,  we  can 
see  how  it  was  that  our  Lord  blamed  the  de- 
mand for  them  which  was  repeatedly  made 
in  his  presence  (Matt  xiL  d8--42 ;  xvi.  1 — 
4.  John  iv.  48).  Had  miracles  been  the 
specific  evidence  of  his  divine  commission, 
he  must  have  regarded  a  request  for  their 
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performance  u  both  a  proper  and  an  irre- 
MLsiiUe  appeal,  But  aiuce  iu  tlieir  very 
uatnre  they  were  extraordioary ;  since  their 
operation  depended  on  their  material  charac- 
ter, in  being  a  striking  appeal  from  the  out- 
ward to  the  senses  and  the  emotions ;  since, 
therefore,  they  were  '  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,'  which,  as  being  spiritual  in  its  essence, 
required  its  agencies  to  be  spiritual,  our  Lord 
may  well  have  deplored  the  hardness  of  heart 
which  rendered  miracles  necessary  on  his 
part,  as  a  similar  hardness  of  heart  had 
aforetime  induced  Moses  to  give  some  li- 
cence to  divorce  (Matt.  ziz.  8 ;  comp.  Mark 
iii.  5;  xvi.  14).  And  hence,  too,  we  learn  how 
it  was  that,  after  he  had  condescended  to 
the  weakness  of  the  unbelieving  Thomas,  in 
giving  ocular  and  palpable  evidence  of  his 
own  identity,  he  pronounced  those  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  blessed  who  should  stand  suffici- 
ently high  in  spiritual  culture  to  believe 
without  requiring  the  lower  evidence  of  tlie 
mere  organs  of  sight  (John  xx.  29). 

The  effects  recorded  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ  were  of  a  decided  nature,  yet  such  as 
to  show  that  they  did  not  of  necessity  flash 
conviction  on  the  mind,  and  turn  the  be- 
holders to  Ood.  The  general  impression 
was,  to  awaken  in  every  part  of  Judea  an 
attention  to  the  Great  Personage  that  had 
just  appeared.  To  him  every  eye  was  di- 
rected ;  of  him  every  tongue  spoke ;  from 
him  the  sick  hoped  for  the  restoration  of 
health ;  under  his  guidance,  patriots  thought 
it  possible  for  national  emancipation  to  be 
wrought  out  These  excited  regards  brought 
thousands  around  the  new  Teacher,  who  but 
for  the  miracles  would  never  have  heard  firom 
his  gracious  lips  the  words  of  life.  They 
moreover  surrounded  him  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  popular  enthusiasm  which  kept 
his  enemies  at  a  distance,  or  aided  him  to 
defeat  their  machinations.   They  also  cauised 


him,  when  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
time,  to  be  received  witli  glad  hosannas,  and 
to  be  led  iu  regal  pomp  into  the  capital  uf 
the  laud.  But  they  were  insufficient  to  save 
his  life.  Soon  did  their  effect  evaporate  from 
the  ardent  minds  of  the  exulting  multitude. 
The  sacerdotal  order  had  effectually  resisted 
their  appeal.  To  adapt  the  tauuiing  wurds 
uttered  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  '  they  had 
saved  others ;  Jesus  himself  they  could  not 
save.'  So  entirely  did  their  effect  depend  on 
tlie  state  of  the  mind,  that  while  the  resur> 
rection  of  Lazarus  convinced  many,  *  others 
went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told 
them  what  things  Jesus  had  done '  (John  xL 
46).  Even  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  in  con- 
junction with  his  miracles,  failed  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  the  apostles  themselves  a 
clear  and  abiding  conviction  of  his  being 
the  Messiah.  This  conviction  did  indeed, 
at  last,  take  a  definite  form  and  a  permanent 
seat  iu  their  hearts ;  but  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  resurrection,  and  to  that  not  in 
iiii  own  bare  import,  but  as  interpreted  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  by  events  in  which 
the  hand  of  God  was  clearly  seen.  So  com- 
plex was  the  influence  which  wrought  even- 
tual conviction  anil  never-changing  assur- 
ance in  the  souls  of  tliose  who  became  the 
pillars  of  the  church.  In  this  complex  influ- 
ence, which  may  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  from  first  to  last  miraculous,  that  is 
as  superhuman  and  divine,  the  miraculous 
deeds  were  only  one  element,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  accounted,  not  as  the  specific  evi- 
dence of  a  divine  commission,  but  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  great  system  of  religions 
influences  which  combined  to  establish  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world. 

The  views  which  we  have  thus  set  forth, 
being  derived  analytically  from  the  New  'J'es- 
tameot,  will  find  confirmation  if  the  reader 
shall  carefully  study  the 


Miracles  performed  by  Je$m  and  his  Apostles,  as  narraUd  in  the  Gospels  and 

the  Acts, 

L  Iff  THS  OosPBL  OF  Matthbw.  9.  Jcsus  gives  sight  to  two  blind  men,  ix. 

1.  Jesus  heals  a  leper,  viii.  1 — 4.   Mark  i.  27 — 82. 

40— 4d.    Luke  v.  12 — 16.  10 gives  tpeeeh  to  a  dumb  man,  iz. 

2 heals  a  centurion's  servant  of  the  83,  84. 

palsy,  viii.  3 — 13.   Luke  vii.  1 — 10.  11 lestores  a  withered  hand,  xii.  9 — 

3 heals   Peter's  mother-in-law  of  a  21.  M.  iii.  I — 6.   L.  vi.  6 — 11. 

fever,  viii.  14 — 17.   M.  i.  29 — 34.   L.  iv.     12 heals  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniao, 

38-~41.  xii.  22—40.    M  Ui.  20-^0.    L.  zi.  14 

4.  ....  stills  a  storm  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  — 36. 

viii.  23— 27.   M.  iv.8&— 41.    L.  viii.  22     13 feeds  five  thousand,  ziv.  18—21. 

—20.  M.  vi.80— 44.  L.  iz.  40— 47.  John  vL 

0 exorcises  two  Gergesenes,  viii.  28  1 — 10. 

—34.   M.  V.  1—20.   L.  viu.  26—39.  14.  ... .  walks  on  the  aea,  ziv.  22—36.   M. 

0 heals  the  palsy,  iz.  1—8.  M.  ii  1—  vi.  40—06.  J.  vi.  16—21. 

12.   L.  V.  17—26.  10 heals  a  Canaanltish  girl,  xv.  21— 

7 raises  Jairus'  daughter,)  28.  M.  vii  24—30. 

6 heals  the  bloody  flux,    j  16 feeds  four  thousand,  zr.  82 — 89. 

ix.  18—26.  M.  V.  2 1—43.  L.  vui.  40—06.  M .  viii.  1— 10. 
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17.  Jmus  heals  %  lanatio,  xviL  14 — 23.    M. 

ix.  14^-a2.   L.  ix.  87-^5. 
\H provides  tribate  money,  ztU.  24 — 

I  iK  .  • .  gives  sight  to  tWo  blind  men,  near 
Jericho,  zx.  29--34.  M.  x.  46 — 52.  L. 
xviu.  39—43. 

*^0 condemns  the  fig-tree,  xxL  18 — 22. 

M.  xL  12—14. 

II.  In  thb  Go8P£l  or  Mabk. 

I.  Jesus  heals  a  demoniac,  i.  23 — 28.   L. 
iv.  83—87. 

2 heals  a  deaf  person,  viL  81 — 37. 

a heals  a  blind  man,  viii.  22 — 20. 

HI.   Ik  the  Gospel  or  Luks. 

1.  Jesus  causes  an  abundant  draught  of  fish, 

V.  1—11. 
'> recals  to  life  the  widow  of  Nain*s 

son,  vii.  11 — 17. 

3 heals  a  sick  woman,  xiii.  10 — 17. 

4 heals  the  dropsy,  xiv.  2 — (5. 

Of  the  forty -four  miracles  here  recorded, 
two  only  can  with  the  slightest  propriety  be 
«aid  to  have  any  but  the  most  benign  object 
and  tendency.  These  two  are,  the  condem- 
nation of  the  fig*  tree  to  perpetual  barrenness, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 
In  regard  to  these  it  would  be  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  displays  of  authority,  and  so, 
indirectly,  of  benevolence,  inasmuch  as  the 
aathority  of  Jesus  had  for  its  great  object 
the  establishment  of  hie  kingdom.  But  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  fig-tree  a  wammg 
was  conveyed  to  the  Jews,  and  is  conveyed  to 
all  who  lead  unprofitable  lives.  If  even  one 
soul  should  be  saved  thereby,  the  condem- 
nation would  be  fully  justified.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  swine  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
expected  consequence  of  their  being  mad- 
<Iened  by  the  fruitic  cries  and  gestures  made 
by  the  two  demoniacs  when  dispossessed,  to 
heal  whom  our  Lord,  benevolently  yielding 
to  their  own  conceptions  of  the  cause  of  tlieir 
malady  as  the  sole  means  of  restoring  them 
to  their  right  mind,  conceded  their  request 
that  the  demons  might  enter  into  the  herd. 
Without  explanation  or  comment,  all  the 
other  miracles  manifest  a  pure  and  active 
benignity,  which,  prompted  by  the  occasion, 
and  avoiding  all  needless  display,  applies  its 
resources  to  the  divine  work  of  removing  the 
actual  sicknesses,  woes,  and  sufferings,  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  whom  Jesus  and 
bis  apostles  meet  with  in  their  daily  labours 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  The  whole 
is  a  ministry  of  tender  practical  love,  worthy 
of  God  and  of  his  Son,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  dootrine  and  aims  of  the  gospel ;  fit  also, 
in  eonsequeuce,  as  preparatory  and  condu- 
cive to  the  pure,  benign,  and  lofty  influences 
which  wotud  be  undergone  by  those  who 
trere  thus   led  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 


5.  Jesus  heals  ten  lepers,  zvii.  11 — 19. 

6 heals  the  ear  of  the  high-priestf^ 

servant,  zxii.  50 — 52. 

IV.   Ih  thb  Gospel  or  Johh. 

1.  Jesus  turu3  water  into  wiue,.ii.  1 — 12. 

2.  ....  heals  a  nobleman's  son,  iv.  47 — A4. 

8 heals  an  impoteut  man,  v.  1 — 15. 

4.   ....  heals  a  man  born  blind,  ix. 

5 raises  Lazarus,  xi. 

v.   In  THE  Acts  or  thb  Apostlkr. 

1.  The  gift  of  Kugues,  iL  1 — 18. 

2.  Pettr  and  John  heal  a  lame  man,  iij. 

1—11. 

3.  Saul  is  couverted,  ix.  l-«-30. 

4.  Peter  heuls  JSneas,  ix.  82 — 85. 

5 recsls  Dorcas  to  life,  ix.  36 — 41. 

6 is  set  free  from  prison,  xii.  3 — 19 

7.  Paul  restores  a  lame  man,  xiv.  8 — 10. 

8 exorcises  a  damsel,  xVi.  16 — ^21. 

9 restores  Eutychus,  xx.  7 — 10 

10 heals  the  faQier  of  Pabhns,  xzviiL 

8—10. 

and  become  members  of  his  church.  Re- 
garded in  this  light,  miracle  and  doctrine  are 
concurrent  parts  of  one  great  educational  sys- 
tern,  designed  and  fitted  to  make  men  follow, 
love,  revere,  and  serve  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
What  God  in  his  providence  has  joined  toge- 
ther, let  not  man  attempt  to  put  asunder 
Gomp.  Mark  i.  27,  28.  Luke  v.  8 ;  vii.  16, 
17.   Acts  ix.  81^— 85,  41. 

Down  to  the  present  day  the  miracles  have 
continued  to  direct  attention  —  as  of  old, 
sometimes  with  a  friendly,  at  others  with  a 
hostile  disposition —  to  the  claims,  person, 
teachings,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Different,  indeed,  now  is  the  nature  of  their 
appeal.  When  first  performed,  they  were 
facts  and  deeds  which  spoke  to  the  eye ;  they 
were  afterwards  heard  of  '  by  the  hearlog  of 
the  ear ;'  at  present,  they  are  part  of  a  record 
which  is  received  in  virtue  of  the  general 
guarantees  of  credibility  that  it  bears.  <Jse- 
ful  still  as  illustrs'lug  the  origin  and  ac- 
counting for  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
they  are  of  special  value  in  the  exemplifica- 
tions which  they  give  of  the  Saviours  cha- 
racter, and  scarcely  less  so  in  going  far  to 
reproduce  before  our  eyes  the  entire  scene 
which  was  again  and  again  called  into  being, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  divine  powers,  as  he 
went  about  teaching,  preaching,  and  doing 
good. 

The  miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection  and 
ascension  is  the  great  central  fact  of  the 
gospel;  which,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  most 
solid  grounds,  is  an  absolutely  indispensable 
element  in  the  history  of  tlie  infant  church, 
and  no  less  indispensable,  as  a  preliminary-, 
to  that  spiritual  reign  at  the  right  hand  uf 
the  Majesty  on  high  which  is  to  issue  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Say  the  resurrec- 
tion is  not  a  reality,  yon  repudiate  the  goa 
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peL  If  t3  tliese  latter  days  it  does  not  pruTe  bate  a  Teiy  large  portion  of  those  "»****8tf« 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  certainly,  without  which  combine  to  form  the  Christian's  eon- 
it,  Christianity  has  neither  truth,  substance,  oeption  of  his  Lord  and  Friend.  Power  in 
nor  light.  So  inwrought  into  the  rise,  spread,  union  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  is 
and  history  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  what  we  behold  in  the  miracles  uf  our  Lord,  is 
resurrection,  so  much  does  U  form  an  inte-  in  its  Tciy  nature  divine,  and  wherever  beheld, 
gral  part  of  the  Christian  records,  that  with  .will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  hand  of  Qod. 
it  the  gospel  stands  or  falla.  Deny  or  dis-  Nor,  independently  of  this  oonsideration, 
prove  the  resurrection,  the  result  is  the  pro-  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  question  is  one 
dttction,  not  of  a  system  of  virtue  or  philo-  of  power  generally.  It  is  clearly  of  Divine 
sophy,  but  of  a  lifeless  mass  of  inoongruons  power  that  we  speak.  Now,  the  power  of 
materials,  in  which  what  deception  cannot  Ood  involves  goodness  and  wisdom  as  es- 
eiplain,  must  be  referred  to  the  weakness  of  sential  and  intrinsic  elements.  True  power, 
an  easy  faith  or  the  irapressiveuess  of  a  power  of  the  highest  kind,  comprises  wisdom 
glowing  fanaticism.  Christianity  stripped  of  and  goodness;  the  first  as  its  means,  the  se- 
miracle  is  neither  virtue,  philosophy,  reli-  eond  as  its  end.  Without  wisdom  and  good- 
gion,  nor  common  sense :  and  yet  Christianity  ness,  power  is  mere  force  or  violence,  and  as 
arose  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  such,  of  neoessity,  short-lived.  Power,  in- 
Roman  dominion,  has  gone  far  to  change  deed,  is  only  wisdom  and  goodness  in  opera- 
the  face  of  society,  and,  after  having  been  tion.  Knowledge  is  power  for  a  time,  and 
tried  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  is  the  knowledge  and  goodness  are  permanent 
religion  of  the  most  cultivated  nations,  and  power.  Hence  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
of  the  highest  and  purest  minds;  who  find  in  miracles  of  Jesus  is  there  the  most  intimate 
it  all  they  need  and  desirs,  and  who  hold  its  eonnection  between  the  physical  and  the 
oommuuication  to  the  heathen  and  the  sinful  moral,  between  power  and  wisdom.  And 
to  be  the  greatest  boon  which  can  be  received  quite  enough  may  on  all  hands  be  seen  of 
or  conferred.  the  control  exerted  over  matter  by  mind. 

The  relation  in  which  miracle  and  doo-  espeeially  by  high  moral  excellence  com- 
trine  stand  to  each  other,  is  .one  which  is  bined  with  wisdom,  to  create  a  strong  feel- 
not  to  be  deduced  from  abstract  considera-  ing  that  the  boundaries  which  in  our  ordi- 
tious,  but  learnt  from  the  New  Testament,  nary  conceptions  separate  the  two,  exist 
This  remark  ensues  as  of  necessity  from  the  rather  within  ourselves  than  in  the  essence 
fact,  that  as  philosophy  is  unable  to  ascer-  of  things ;  and  that,  in  very«deed,  the  only 
tain  the  real  nature  of  a  miracle,  so  it  can-  true  governor  of  the  universe,  the  sole  agent, 
not  determine  its  relations,  for  relations  are  the  primal  source  of  power  and  its  constant 
only  the  outward  forms  which  inward  reali-  employer,  is  Mind — the  Supreme  Mind  in 
ties  bear  to  other  objects.  We  cannot  by  its  wise  and  benign  operations,  which,  cease - 
speculation  mske  out  the  manifestations  of  less  in  their  working,  now  create,  now  kill, 
that  which  we  cannot  define.  But  in  order  and  now  make  alive,  after  such  manner  as 
to  define  a  miracle  in  its  essence,  we  must  may  in  each  case  best  accomplish  the  ends 
oomprehend  the  Divine  operations,  since  a  of  die  Divine  government 
miracle  is  a  special  act  of  God.  All,  in  such  Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  in  the  mira- 
a  case,  we  can  know  is  found  in  the  outirard  des  of  Jesus  Christ  a  veiy  close  and  essen- 
display,  the  effects  produced.  These  as  facts,  tial  connection  between  power  and  doctrine, 
and  in  their  tendencies,  come  under  our  eye.  The  conclusion  of  Nicodemus,  for  instance, 
and  their  harmony  with  a  general  system  of  was  not,  'Miracles  prove  thy  divine  commis- 
religious  truth  we  csn  appreciate.  Viewed  sion;*  but,  *We  know  that  thou  art  a  Teacher 
in  this  light,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  in  eome  fh>m  Qod;  for  no  man  can  do  these 
strict  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  his  doc-  miracles  that  thcu  doest,  except  God  be  with 
trine.  The  miracle  and  th6  doctrine,  there-  him '  (John  iii.  2).  It  is  specifically  the 
fore,  give  and  receive  mutual  support.  They  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  tliat  proved 
are  concurrent  testimonies  to  the  same  effect  him  to  be  a  divine  messenger.  Their  divi- 
— ^united  voices  from  the  same  Divine  Intel-  nity  attested  his;  for,  like  him,  and  like  the 
llgence.  good  Being  of  whom  both  were,  his  mira- 

Attempting,  however,  to  treat  this,  which  cles  betokened  the  immediate  presence  and 

is  a  specific,  as  a  general  subject,  and  to  operation  of  Divine  power  and  love.     Power 

carry  the  mind  away  from  the  proper  scrip-  and  doctrine  are  so  united  in  the  miracles  of 

tural  basis  to  general  philosophic  considers-  Jesus,  that  the  power  is  doctrine   and  tlie 

tions,  some,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  mira-  doctrine  power,  while   the  two  combine  to 

cles  of  the  New  Testament,  have  maintained  present  the  highest  form  of  divine  truth  ever 

that  tliere  is  no  necessary  connection  between  seen  on  earth.     If,  indeed,  you  separate  ^e 

power  (a  miracle)  and  doctrine,  or  moral  two,theybothsuffer,  and  may  both  perish.   It 

truth.     It  is,  however,  denied  that  the  mira-  is  in  the  living  Jesus  that  this  compound 

cles  of  Jesus  Christ  are  expressions  merely  expression  of  the  diviro  is  presented  in  the 

of  power.     They  possess  a  moral  element.  New   Testament ;   and   if  wo    would   know 

and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  contri-  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  we  must  study  them 
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80  iro  find  tfiem,  and  not,  by  our  logical 
snatomys  dastroy  the  principle  of  life  by  sun- 
dering parts  which  exist  only  in  nnion.  The« 
idogy  and  religion  have  been  stadied  too 
mach  in  the  abstract  Attempts  to  force  on 
them  a  logical  and  even  a  mathematical  cer- 
tatnty,  hare  tended  to  invalidate  their  own 
proper  evidence,  as  well  as  to  pervert  their 
nature.  The  religion  of  Jesus  offers  itself 
10  man  as  a  great  fact — a  collection  of  his- 
torieal  statements  embodying  divine  troths, 
and  most  lofty  and  touching  sympathies. 
This  revelation  or  disclosure  to  the  world, 
this  exhibition  of  events  which  comprise 
truth  of  the  highest  value,  we  must  study  as 
we  find  it,  ascertaining  what  it  is,  what  it  con* 
tains,  what  its  historical  claims,  what  its  spi* 
ritual  purposes  and  achievements ;  and  there 
is,  we  thizik,  little  risk  in  averring  that,  when 
rightly  understood,  its  miracle  and  its  doc- 
trine will  be  alike  received  as  different  forms 
of  the  same  truth ;  and  the  united  whole  will 
be  welcomed  as  far  preferable  for  the  great 
ends  of  man's  spiritr^  life  than  any  hortut 
nceus,  than  ar«  syctem  of  '  dry  bones '  that 
philoso^Jaai  speculation  and  logical  skill 
have  ever  yet  devised. 

l*he  closeness  of  the  union  in  which  mi- 
nwle  and  doctrine,  power  and  love,  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  Gospels,  is  in  a  general 
way  exhibited  throughout  their  texture.  We 
refer  to  one  passage  as  an  exemplification, 
the  rather  beaause  we  there  find  Jesus  him- 
self presenting  evidence  of  his  Messiahship. 
When  John's  messengers  came  to  him  asking, 
'Art  thou  he?'  his  reply  was,  'The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.'  With  such  an 
array  of  evidence,  with  so  many  and  so  im- 
pressive tokens  of  the  presence  of  God,  well 
may  the  Saviour  have  added — and  his  words 
have  still  an  application — 'And  blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me ' 
(Matt  xL  0). 

Certain  it  is  that  those  who  witnessed  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
to  which  Nioodemus  gave  utterance,  namely, 
that  '  God  was  with  him '  (Acts  x.  88 ;  comp. 
Hark  ii.  12).  Of  the  fact  they  were  the  best 
judges;  and  the  sincerity  of  their  testimony 
is  evidenced  to  us  by  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  history.  It  may  be  added,  that 
enough  is  found  in  the  defective  record 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Christ  to  show  that,  without  exception,  that 
life  and  those  deeds  were  truly  dirine.  In 
Mark  xvi.  20,  the  Lord  is  expressly  said  to 
work  with  Uie  apostles  when  engaged  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  to  confirm  the 
word  *  with  signs  following.'  What  those 
signs  were  we  see  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, where  also  their  power  of  convincing 
the  mind  and  leading  to  a  change  of  heart 
%ro  dearly  set  forth  (Acts  v.  12 ;  xiv.  8). 


MIRIAM,  the  Hebrew  form  of  Mary,  Is 
the  name  borne  by  the  sister  of  Aaron  and 
Moses,  a  prophetess  or  female  poet,  who 
led  the  Hebrew  women  in  celebrating  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  xv.  20,  21. 
Numb.  xxvL  60;  see  also  xiL  1,  teq.;  xx.  1, 
t§q.   Mic.  vi.  4). 

MITTLENE,  a  wealthy  sea-port,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  whither  Paul  came 
from  Assos  (Acts  xx.  14),  distinguished  for 
its  literary  culture,  and  as  the  birth-place  of 
Alcsus  and  Sappho. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE  (in  the  H.  great 
mixture)  is  the  term  by  which  is  described 
the  crowd  of  Egyptians  that  accompanied  the 
Hebrews  on  their  departure  from  servitude  to 
Pharaoh  (Exod.  xiL  88).  They  were  probably 
of  the  lowest  caste ;  and  having  found  among 
the  Israelites  shelter,  food,  and  service,  and 
so  severed  themselves  from  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, they  had  grown  attached  to  the  fo- 
reigners, and  now  determined,  and  were, 
perhaps  from  regard  and  pity,  allowed,  to 
accompany  Moses  in  his  perilous  yet  hope- 
ftd  enterprise.  Retaining  an  ample  leaven 
of  their  Egyptian  nature  and  habits,  they 
proved  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  the 
chosen  people  (Numbers  xi.  4,  5),  appear  m 
have  passed  with  the  latter  into  the  land  of 
promise  (Deut  xxix.  11),  and  must  hnve 
tainted  the  blood  and  impaired  the  character 
of  the  Hebrew  race. 

However  stringent  were  the  prohibitions 
of  the  law  of  Moses  (Kxod.  xxxiv.  12,  seq.), 
yet  the  Israelites  mingled  and  intermaiTied 
with  the  idolatrous  natives  of  Canaan  (Ezra 
ix.  1,  2),  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  had  been  captives 
(vi.  21) ;  so  that  when  Ezra  set  about  his 
great  social  and  religious  reform,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  require  these  strangers  to  be 
put  away  (x.  11 — 14.  Neh.  xiii.  3).  Purity 
of  descent  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
intimately  connected  with  purity  of  worship ; 
nor  was  it  until  foreign  elements  had  been 
removed,  that  their  hearts  were  at  full  liberty 
to  offer  unpolluted  homage  to  the  Creator. 
And  though  under  the  Syrian  and  Roman 
doAilnion  foreUrn  blood  must  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  national  veins,  yet  during 
the  nearly  two  thousand  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  their  nationid  overthrow,  the 
Jews,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wanton  and 
cruel  misusage,  have  preserved  their  ancient 
lineage  unsullied  and  their  characteristic  fo* 
tures  intact ;  so  that  they  present  a  deseem 
which  for  purity  and  duration  has  no  parallel. 
In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  no  small 
variety  of  national  charactei  %nd  costume 
might  on  festive  occasions  bf  seen  in  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  ii.  6,  se^.),  and  more  generally 
in  the  commercial  cities  of  Galilee  (Matt 
iv.  15);  but  'this  mixed  multitude'  was  small 
compared  with  what  may  now  at  Easter  be 
beheld  in  the  capital,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 
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'  This  was  no  mean  opportunity  to  Atady 
costumes,  when  a  walk  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes brought  under  your  inspection  the 
Egyptian  dining  upon  an  onion  and  a  doura 
oaJie,  the  Syrian  with  his  hands  full  of  curds, 
the  Armenian  feasting  on  pickled  oliyes  or 
preserved  dates,  the  Cossack  devouring  huge 
pieces  of  boiled  mutton,  and  the  European 
and  American  seated  around  a  box,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  table,  covered  witli  the  usual 
variety  of  meats  and  drinks  demanded  by  tlie 
pampered  appetite  of  civilised  man.  As  it 
grew  dark,  a  multitude  of  fires  were  kindled 
throughout  the  camp  and  in  the  grove  ad- 
jofuing,  which  direw  their  strong  glare  upon 
tliese  very  characteristic,  curious  groups,  and 
gave  the  fullest  effect  to  the  picturesque 
scene.  The  red  caps,  the  huge  turbans,  the 
vast,  flaunting  robes  of  striped  silk  or  scar- 
let, the  coarse,  shaggy  jacket  and  bag  trou- 
sers of  the  Cossacks;  the  venerable,  huge 
beards,  and  bare  feet  and  legs,  of  the  Ori- 
entals, all  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
human  beings  who  lay  nestled  together  upon 
the  ground  like  domestic  animals,  or  moved 
about  the  illuminated  area,  Uius  varying  and 
multiplying,  by  every  possible  change  of 
light  and  shade,  the  phases  and  hues  of  all 
that  appears  grotesque  and  fantastic  to  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  graver  modes  of  the 
Western  world.'  Such  is  the  account  which 
Olin  (ii.  215)  gives  of  the  'mixed  multitude' 
that  he  saw  on  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

MIZPEH  (H.  a  watch-tower ;  Gen.  xxxi. 
49),  a  town  lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem. 
See  MiCHMASH,  and  Judg.  x.  17;  xi.  II ;  xx. 
1 ;  xxi.  6.    1  Sam.  vii.  5 ;  x.  17. 

MNASON,  characterised  in  Acts  xxi.  16 
as  *  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,'  is  made  by 
tradition  a  direct  convert  of  Christ^s,  and 
one  of  the  seventy. 

MOAB  (H.  of  the  father)t  the  name  of  a 
country  and  of  a  tribe  derived  from  Moab, 
Lot^s  son,  hence  called  children  or  descend- 
ants of  Moab  (Ps.  Ix.  8.  Is.  xxv.  10.  Jer. 
xlviii.  45).  The  Moabites  took  the  land  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emims  (Dent.  ii.  10),  with  the 
Arnon  as  the  boundary  between  them  and 
the  Amorites  (Numbers  xxi.  13,  15,  26,  29), 
and  Ar-Moab  as  their  capital  (xxi.  15 — 28). 
The  land  is  now  called  Kerck.  The  Moab- 
ites, therefore,  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  sea.  Their  neighbours  were,  on 
the  south,  the  Midianites  and  Edomites,  and 
on  the  north,  the  Amorites ;  on  the  east,  they 
hud  the  desert.  A  friendly  feeling  was  shown 
to  them  by  the  Invading  Israelites  (Deut.  ii. 
9,  18.  Judges  xi.  15,  18),  with  whom,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  be- 
cause they  offered  not  hospitality,  but '  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  thee'  (Deuter.  xxiii.  8,4). 
The  Moabites,  whose  religion  was  a  kind  of 
nature- worship,  adored  the  false  god  Che- 
mosh  (Numbers  xxi.  29),  and  served  Baal- 
peor,  by  whose  foul  and  lustful  rites  the 
Hebrews  were  enticed  (xxv.  I — 5).     Among 


the  enemies  of  the  infant  state  of  the  lattef, 
after  the  loss  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  was 
Moab,  who  kept  the  Israelites  in  slavery  for 
eighteen  years  (Judg.  iii.  12 — 14),  till  Ehud 
slew  their  king,  Eglon  (17,  seq.).  The  Moab- 
ites were  conquered  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47), 
before  whom  David  fled  to  'Mizpeh  of  Moab' 
(xxii.  3).  Nevertheless,  having  cruelly  treated 
the  inhabitants,  he  made  the  nation  tributary 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2)  ;  but  under  their  king  Me- 
sha,  they  set  diemselves  free  (2  Kings  iii.  4). 
Jehoram  of  Israel,  however,  to  whom  they 
had  been  subject,  allying  himself  with  Jeho- 
shaphat  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
defeated  their  army  and  devastated  their  land 
(2  Kings  iii.).  On  this  they  sought  aid 
from  their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  but  in 
vain  (2  Chronicles  xx.).  Yet  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoahaz  they  invaded  Israel  (2  Kings  xiii. 
20),  and,  at  a  later  period,  Judah  (xxIt.  2). 
In  the  confusion  caused  by  the  captivity, 
Israelites  married  Moabite  women  (Ezra  ix. 
1,2),  whom  they  were  induced  to  put  away 
(Nehem.  xiii.).  This  valiant  and  powerful 
nation,  that  had  so  long  maintained  itself 
against  the  Hebrews,  were  at  length  mas- 
tered by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xv. ;  xvi.  6.  Jer. 
xlviii.  Ezekiel  xxy.  8 — 11;  comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  x.  9,  7 ) .  They  eventually  disappeared 
in  the  Arabs. 

The  country  was  hilly,  but  with  ftmitfhl 
and  well-watered  vales,  well  suited  for  pro- 
ducing corn  and  wine,  and  for  pasturing  cat- 
tle (Buth  i.  1.  2  Kings  iii.  4).  The  govern- 
ment was  regal  (Numbers  xxii.  4).  Human 
sacrifices  were  tolerated  (2  Kings  iii.  27). 
The  inhabitants  possessed  great  wealth  (2 
Chron.  xx.  25). 

MOCK — with  the  general  sense  of  imi- 
tating another,  and  hence,  derivatively,  'to 
deride,'  'insult,*  'scorn'  (2  Chron.  xxx.  10) 
— is  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  enough 
in  the  Scriptures  to  show  that  offensive  bear- 
ing in  word  and  deed  towards  each  other 
was  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  He- 
brews. Such  conduct  was  in  the  Mosaic  law 
forbidden  only  towards  rulers  (Exodus  xxii. 
27),  which  would  doubtless  have  a  general 
effect,  so  as  to  make  insults  to  distinguished 
men  rare  and  noticeable  (2  Kings  ii.  23).  Yet 
towards  the  humble  and  persons  in  distress, 
gestures  and  words  were  allowed  which  were 
no  less  painful  than  discreditable  (Ps.  xxii. 
7 ;  xxxviii.  12.  Lam.  ii.  15.  Matt,  xxvii.  39). 
Among  injurious  terms  were  'dog'  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  43.  2  Sam.  iii.  8),  which  denoted  peo- 
ple of  unclean  or  pagan  blood  (Matt  vii.  6. 
Phil.  iii.  2.  Rev.  xxii.  15)  ;  '  worthless,'  and 
*  apostate '  (Matt  v.  22).  Blows  were  some- 
times given  (Job  xvi.  10.  Matt  v.  39.  John 
xviil.  22;  xix.  3).  These  insults,  which  iu 
some  cases  proceeded  to  outrage  (Matthew 
xxvii.  30),  and  seem  to  have  been  Ufo  much 
allowed  to  wanton,  bad  men,  were  in  later 
periods  punishable  by  fines.  Comp.  Mau. 
V.  22    where   our  Lord  seems   to  intimate 
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(Ltt,  in  his  stricter  law,  cognizance  would 
he  taken  and  reoompence  made  for  insults 
that  went  not  beyond  offensive  words :  though 
it  was  a  part  of  his  teaching,  beautifully 
exemplified  in  his  conduct,  that  men  should 
bear  patiently  and  unrevengefully  injustice 
as  well  as  mockery  and  scorn  (Matt  ▼.  39 ; 
xxrii.  89,  Mf.)* 

MOLE — a  small  animal  of  the  genus  tal- 
pitUBf  which  has  small,  well -protected  eyes, 
suited  to  its  habits  of  burrowing  in  the 
earth,  but  was  once  held  to  be  blind — is  the 
rendering,  in  Is.  ii.  20,  of  a  Hebrew  word 
whose  root  means  *  to  dig,'  and  so  may  be 
correct  Some  critics  render  the  word  '  rat.' 
The  prophet  intends  to  intimate  that  the 
idols,  once  objects  of  reverence,  should  be 
thrown  into  dark  and  foul  places,  among 
mean  objects,  as  being  now  despised  them- 
seWes. 

MOLOCH  (H.  king),  the  name,  in  Amos 
T.  Id.  Aote  TiL  43,  of  a  false  god  called, 
with  a  slight  variation,  in  Leviticus  zviii.  21, 
MoUeh,  and  in  I  Kings  xi.  5,  Milcom  y  also, 
in  Zeph.  i.  0,  Malehamf  worshipped  by  the 
Ammonites  (Jer.  xlix.  1,  *  their  king'),  was, 
as  Baal,  the  god  of  fire,  probably  the  same 
as  Saturn  or  Chronos  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  the  Chiun  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Siva-Bhairawa  of  the  Indians, 
and  Adra-Melech  of  the  Assyrians ;  thus  in- 
dieating  the  extensive  range  over  which  the 
worship  of  fire,  or  the* sun,  prevailed.  To 
Moloch  human  victims  were  offered.  The 
image  of  the  idol  was  brazen  and  hollow,  with 
the  head  of  a  bull,  and  arms  outstretched  as  if 
to  receive  something.  He  who  wished  to  offer 
his  chUd,  kissed  the  head  (Hos.  xiii.  2).  A 
fire  being  kindled,  the  victim  was  taken 
from  the  parent  and  placed  in  the  arms  of 
the  image,  down  which  it  passed  into  the 
flames.  In  order  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
poor  child,  and  probably  of  its  mother, 
drums  were  beaten;  whence  the  place  was 
called  Tophet  (a  sort  of  kettle-drum;  Jer. 
xiz.  4 — 6).  This  frightfhl  and  cruel  super- 
stition prevailed  (1  Kings  xi.  5—8.  2  Kings 
xvi.  8 ;  zxi.  6 ;  xxiii.  10)  in  spite  of  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  im- 
posed on  iu  practice  tlie  penidty  of  death 
(Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  2— ft). 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES, 
THE,  of  the  Hebrews,  are  so  intimately 
related,  that  we  think  it  better  to  treat  the 
three  subjects  under  one  head.  In  so  doing, 
we  can  within  our  brief  space  give  little 
more  than  results  which  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  ascertained,  though  they  can- 
not all  claim  an  equal  authority.  Till  re- 
cently, when  Bockh  ( Metrologisehen  Ujiter- 
ni^ftufigffi;  Berlin,  1838)  and  Bertheau  i^Zwr 
GetehiehU  der  hraelitent  Ootting.  1842)  con- 
tributed to  the  world  (he  results  of  their 
learned  inquiries,  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  Hebrews  were  imperfectly  known ;  and 


even  still  the  subject  is  not  cleared  up  in  all 
its  parts,  though  by  proceeding  on  the  ascer- 
tained fact  that  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
measures,  comprising  those  of  Palestine,  con- 
stituted one  great  system,  founded  on  tlie 
same  principles,  those  learned  arch»ologisiH 
obtained  new  and  important  points  of  com  • 
parison,  and  so  were  led  to  conclusions  before 
unknown  or  unproved. 

As  denominations  of  Hebrew  weights,  tbese 
words  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament: — 1. 
Kikhar,  IL  Maneh,  III.  Shekel,  lY.  Bekah, 
V.  Gecah.     The  kikhoT  is  rendered  *  talent ' 
(1  Kings  ix.  28),  and  was  of  two  kinds,  one 
of  silver  (xx.  39),  another  of  gold  (x.  10). 
Mahneh  is  the  Greek  miia,  Latin  tnina.  Ten- 
derered  'pound'  (x.  17).     Shekel,  properly 
*  weight,'  the  standard  weight ;  the  Hebrew 
name  is  retained  by  our  translators  (Genesis 
xxiii.  1ft,  16).    From  tiie  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Ezek.  xlv.  12,  fifty  shekels  seem  to 
have  been  equal  to  a  maneh.    Bekah  is  ^half 
a  shekel*  (Gen.  zxiv.  22.  Exod.  xxxviii.  2(5 ) ; 
Gerah,  the  smallest  weight,  a  grain.     Tlie 
word  is  retained  in  the  English ;  it  is  defined 
to  be  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel  (Exod.  xxx. 
18.   Lev.  xxvii.  2ft).     By  comparing  Exod. 
xxx.  13,  where  we  learn  that  each  Israelite 
above  twenty  years  of  age  paid  a  bekah  as  a 
sanctuary  tax,  with  xxxviii.  26,  which  shows 
that  the  number  of  payers  was  603,dftO ;  and 
25,  whence  it  appears  that  the  entire  sum 
thus  contributed  was  100  talents  and  177ft 
shekels,  we  leam  that  the  talent  contained 
3000  shekels,  for  the  entire  sum  paid  was 
603,ftft0  half-shekels,  or  801,77ft  shekels  ; 
deducting  from  which  177ft  shekels,  we  ob- 
tain for  the   100  talents  800,000   shekels, 
which,  divided  by  100,  gives  one  talent  n» 
equal  to  d(XX)  shekels.     The  shekel  may  be 
estimated  at  218  grains.    We  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  exhibit  this  tabular  view  of 


HEBREW  WEIGHTS. 


English 
Name. 


Hebrew 
Name. 


Grains 


Avdps. 
lbs.  OS. 


TUent  Kikhar 1 654,000...  ...S  U 

Pound  Haneh 60 10,900 1  9 

Shekel  Shekel 8000 218 ^ 

Half-shekel  ...Bekah 6000 109 k 

Gain Gerah 60,000 11 

As  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  avoid  the  use 
of  decimals,  the  values  of  the  Hebrew  weights, 
given  in  English  avoinlupois  weight,  are  only  ap- 
proximations. 

From  the  Weights  we  pass  to  a  conside- 
ration of  the  Money  of  the  Israelites.  The 
two  are  intimately  connected  together.  Here 
we  meet  with  the  facts  that  the  precious 
metals  were  used  in  very  early  ages  as  a  me- 
dium of  commercial  exchanges,  that  money 
was  weighed  before  it  was  counted,  and  that 
orig^aUy  each  coin  was  of  the  weight  which 
its  name  indicated.  The  moment  trade 
passed  beyond  barter,  a  circulating  medium 
was   indispensable.     The   earliest  recorded. 
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Inde  !■  foand  in  Qen.  ixiiL  in  eirciilUion  wen 
13,  16,  whtre  Abnbuu  baji  k  field  [ot  four  pieoea  mnat  in  tODW  w>]r  Iut<  be«n  dulin- 
]iiindr«d  ihektls  of  tilxet,  'eomnt  monrf  gniihcd  from  ottaar  or  ordiauj  pieces  of 
Willi  the  menhuit ;'  wbioh  ihekels  ire  gold  and  lilTct.  If  we  m»j  follow  Uie  Tal- 
weijbetl.  The  luigatge  implies  Ihal  ■  ci>  mud,  ooin,  propcrij  ao  called,  was  in  Dae 
eulaiing  medium  had  been  long  in  eiisl-  before  Ihe  exile,  bnl  it  ia  noi  lilt  Iha  Hae- 
enee,  snd  ihil  probably  it  eoniiaied  of  gold  eabean  period  that  eoioB  an  aeloall;  known 
as  well  ai  silrer.  It  is  nol  so  dear  whether  to  hare  existed.  Simon  Uaccabeoa  aa  an 
tfaeae  'four  bondred  weights'  weie  in  ban  ael  of  aoienigntj  coined  money.  Speei- 
or  in  ssparale  pieces  of  manej ;  that  tbey  mena  are  Blill  in  ezisteoog,  bearing  the  Sa- 
Ksn  coins,  properly  ao  called,  by  no  meana  maiiUn  or  elongated  and  -"g"'"  ehaiaetar. 
appears.  The  coslom  of  weighing  money  The  genuine  coins,  shekela  and  haU-abekala 
preisiled  also  among  the  Egyptians.  In-  of  silTer,  belong  lo  the  flial  and  aMMmd  yean 
deed,  until  B  govemmeal  stamp  fixing  and  of  Simon's  reign ;  the  shekel  alao  of  hia  third 
declaring  Ibe  value  was  given  to  money,  year  are  allowed  to  be  ganoine.  I>0Dbt3  an 
weighing  waa  the  only  method  of  deleimin-  entertained  regarding  thoM  coina  wbieb  pro- 
ing  the  price  actually  paid.  Joseph's  bre-  fesi  to  hare  been  minted  in  the  third  and 
Ihnii,  when  they  diacovered  the  mimey  le-  fonith  year  of  his  mle.  See  L  319  ;  ii.  03. 
Pimed  in  iheir  sacks,  obserred,  on  bringing  In  addition  to  the  weights  already  end- 
It  back,  that  it  was  'in  foil  weight.'  The  marated,  tbe  eircnladng  medium  of  the  He- 
paintings  of  Thebea  represent  penona  in  brewa  eompriaed  '  the  tonrth  part  of  a  ahekel 
the  act  of  weighing  gold  (L  121)  on  the  pur-  cf  litm-'  (hance,  probably,  the  same  piece  at 
ebase  of  articles  in  the  market.  This  eon-  money  (xisMd  ilk  gold),  or  quarter- ahekel, 
tinned  to  be  the  cnatom  when  rings  of  gold  mantionad  in  I  Sam.  ii.  S.  What  in  iL  80 
and  silTcr  were  used  in  Egypt  for  money,  and  ia  termed  '  a  pitet  of  silver,'  in  the  original 
even  to  tbe  time  of  (he  Ptolemies,  wbo  esta-  may  be  the  name  of  tbe  gerah,  eouaidertd  aa 
blished  a  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  money.  During  the  captivity,  the  Habnwa 
In  Ihe  ooantiy,  thon^  coined  money  had  woold  employ  the  Babyluoian  cnrrenoy  moi* 
been  current  there  during  the  Persian  inva-  Ihsn  their  own.  When  they  came  back  to 
aion.  How  long  Ibe  prsclice  of  weighing  Paleatina,eor^oinUy  with  their  native  money, 
money  as  an  exclusive  measure  of  value  pre-  they  naed  the  Persian  darie,  called  in  Ein 
vailed  among  the  Hebrews,  it  ia  not  easy  to  ii.  69  ;  eomp.  viii.  27.  Neh.  vii.  TO,  '  dram,' 
say  with  exactness.  Tbsi  they  posseased  from  the  Oresk  ilriicAiii^.  Tbe  duic — so 
down  from  the  lime  of  Abraham  a  circu-  celled,  aoeording  to  some,  after  Darius,  sou 
laiing  mediom,  ia  beyond  a  doubt.  Pacta  of  Hystaspes;  according  to  others,  from  the 
already  staled  show  that  tbe  piecei  of  money  Persian  dars,  whish  signifies  king,  ^r  the 


manner  of  our  '  sovereign' —was  of  very  fine  Ibe  shekel 'after  Ihe  king's  weight'  (i  Sun, 

(old,  having  on  ihe  one  side  an  image  of  s  xiv.  SO).    These  terms,  bowevrr,  may  merely 

monareh ;  on  tbe  other,  that  of  an  areber  with  refer  to  the  standard  as  kept  in  Ihe  enalady 

a  pointed  cap.    Tbe  standard  weight  of  escli  of  Ibe  sscerdotal  or  ciiil  otBcers. 
was  1614  Pariaian  grains.     If  we  weigh  the  Huasey  and  other  uithorllies  have  asoer- 

■hekels  ibst  hsve  come  down  to  ns.  we  find  lained  that  Ibe  shekel  of  Simon  Maocabeua 

them  vary.     Biickh  fixes  the  average  at  2H  waa  about  equal  to  21H  grains,  that  ia,  very 

Parisian  graina ;  but  we  cannot  affirm  that  nearlytbessneaabalf  ouroonceavoirdupois. 

the  word  always  denotei  the  ssme  weight  or  Bat  it  ia  distinctly  auted  thst  the  shekel  was 

the  same  piece  of  monw,  for  we  read  of  the  equa.  la  twenty  gerahs.      The    shekel  iraa 

diekel  of  Ihe  sanetuary  (Eiod.  iix.  13),  and  equal  also  (or  nearly)  tothe  Attleletradrachm, 
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for  the  temple- tax  was  a  didrachm  (or  half 
a  teiraJrochm ;  Matt  xriL  2-4,  'tribute'); 
and  in  fer.  27,  the  rtatir  (<  a  piece  ef  money') 
is  the  pajment  of  this  tax  for  two  persons. 
Now  the  stater,  or  tetradrachm,  weighed  in 
its  deteriorated  form,  little  more  than  what' 
we  have  assigned  for  the  shekel.  Hence  the 
shekel  and  *the  tetradrachm,  or  stater,  may 
be  fixed  at  218  grains,  or  half  an  onnoe 
avoirdnpois.  From  this  we  approximate  to 
the  Tsloe  of  the  Boman  denarius  or  penny, 
Ibr  a  denarius  was  equal  to  a  Greek  draohm, 
and  accordingly  weighed  the  fourth  part  of 
218,  or  about  04|  grains.  Let  us  reckon 
sflyer  at  five  shillings  an  ounce  troy;  then 
we  haye  480  grains  equal  to  five  shillings, 
^r  240  farthings ;  that  is,  each  grain  equal  to 
hjJf  a  farthing.  Fifty-four  half  farthings  is 
the  same  as  sixpence  three-farthings.  This 
makes  the  shekel  equal  to  two  shillings  and 
threepence  farthing,  nearly  half- a -crown. 
Hence  the  temple-tax  was  about  fourteen 
pence.  Allowance,  however,  in  these  calcu- 
lations, must  be  made  for  our  uncertainty  as 
to  the  purity  of  the  metal.  Especially  must 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  real 
worth  of  money  is  <  what  it  will  bring,'  that 
it  must  be  estimated  in  goods  or  in  labour, 
so  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  money  must  have 
been  much  greater  than  what  the  sums  we 
mention  seem  to  assign.  We  may  illustrate 
this  by  the  fact  that,  ftom  Matt  xx.  2,  the 
day  wages  of  a  husbandman  was  a  penny, 
or  a  denarius.  Accordingly,  about  seven- 
pence  was  a  sum  sufficient  to  procure  in  Ju- 
dea,  at  that  time,  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
our  age  and  country  they  cannot,  at  the  low- 
est, be  procured  for  less  than,  on  an  average, 
five  times  that  amount  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  money  then  went  five  times  as  far  as  it 
goes  now,  or  was  worth  five  times  more  in 
the  actnd  expenditures  of  life.  Compare 
Luke  X.  39. 

Instances  showing  the  value  of  articles 
are  neither  numerous  nor  very  satisfactory. 
In  a  period  of  cheapness,  an  ephah  of  wheat 
was  worth  a  shekel ;  of  the  same  value  were 
two  ephahs  of  barley  (2  Kings  vii,  1).  In 
Solomon's  time,  an  Egyptian  horse  cost  IM) 
shekels  (1  Kings  x.  29).  The  price  of  a 
slave  was  thirty  shekels  (Exodus  xxi.  82; 
com  p.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28).  The  fee  of  a  do- 
mestic priest,  under  the  Judges,  was  ten  she- 
kels, besides  food  and  apparel  (Judges  xvii. 
10).  A  vine  was  worth  a  shekel  (Is.  vii.  23). 
In  2  Sam.  xxi  v.  24,  David  buys  a  threshiug- 
floor  nud  oven  for  fifty  shekels.  In  Canticles 
viii.  11.  A  vineyard  brings  a  yearly  rent  of  a 
thousand  shekels.  Comp.  Judges  xvii.  4, 
1  Samuel  ix.  8.  Neh.  v.  15.  From  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii.  4,  9,  we  leam  that  a  learned  slave 
cost  one  taleut  See  also  xiv.  2,  2.  Jew. 
War.  i.  83,  85.  Life,  13,  44.  We  may  in 
general  conclude  that,  among  the  Israelites, 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  at  a 
small  cost 


These  things  being  premised,  the  readei 
wUl  know  how  to  understand  the  following 

TABLE  OF  JEWISH  COINS. 

Genih 0    0  H 

S        Reba    0    •  61 

10...        S     Bekah o    1  I^ 

S0.«        4...      S...  Shekel 0    2  Si 

1100...     140...  ISO...    60  Maoeh 6  16  S 

«U),040...1l,000...6000...8000...50...Kikhar  840  12  4 

The  above  values  in  KngHsh  money  are  again 
only  appraximatloxii. 

Other  coins  were  current  in  our  Lord's 
times: — ^I.  the  ajiarion,  rendered  in  Matt 
X.  29,  'farthing:*  it  was  the  tenth  part  of  a 
denarius.  In  Hebrew  letters,  the  assarion 
was  used  by  the  rabbins  as  a  measure  of  the 
value  of  what  was  all  but  worthless :  as  we 
say,  *not  worth  a  doit;'  II.  the  quadroM, 
rendered  *  farthing'  (Matt  v.  26);  and  III. 
the  Upton,  translated  *  mite '  (Mark  xii.  42). 
In  this  last  passage,  two  mites  are  said  to 
make  a  farthing.  Now  the  farthing,  or  quad- 
rarUf  was  tlie  sixty-fonrth  of  the  denarius, 
for  it  was  the  fourth  of  the  Boman  as,  and 
sixteen  asses  made  a  denarius.  But  the 
denarius  was  about  the  same  value  as  the 
refta;  consequently,  the  quadrans  was  the 
sixty-fourth  part  of  sevenpence  halQ>enny 
or  rather  less  than  half  a  farthing. 

The  'piece  of  silver'  mentioned  in  Gen 
xxxiii.  19.  Josh.  xxiv.  82.  Job  xlii.  11,  ic 
the  Hebrew  kentah,  'lamb,'  and  employed  ia 
the  interchanges  of  trade,  may  have  been  a 
gold  or  silver  weight,  or  piece  of  money  ; 
some  suppose  it  was  a  vessel. 

The  state  of  the  currency  in  Judea  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  is  such  as  our  knowledge  of 
its  political  and  social  rel^itious  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  and  so  offers  an  incidental,  in- 
direct, and  therefore  forcible,  corroboration 
of  the  reality  of  the  recorded  events  and  the 
historic  credibility  of  the  writers.  That  cur- 
rency consists  of  Greek,  Boman,  and  Jewish 
coins.  The  mere  prevalence  of  the  three  on 
the  same  soil  points  to  a  condition  of  the 
national  life  for  which  the  student  of  this 
work  is  quite  prepared.  The  old  imposts 
which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the^ 
Boman  power,  and  while  yet  Judea  was  under' 
the  Syro-Greek  sway,  are  valued  in  Greek 
money ;  for  instance,  the  payment  to  the  tem- 
ple, the  didradim  or  half- shekel  (Matt  xvii. 
24;  comp.  Josephus  J.  W.  viii.  6,  6).  In 
Greek  money  are  the  free-will  offerings 
made,  but  represented  in  Boman  money  to 
minds  used  in  ordinary  life  to  Boman  coins 
(Mark  xii.  42.  Luke  xxi.  2 ;  the  '  mite,'  lep- 
ton,  was  a  Greek,  the  'farthing,'  quadrant, 
a  Boman  coin).  A  payment  out  of  the  tem- 
ple treasury  is,  as  was  likely,  msde  in  the 
old  national  money  (Matt  xxvi.  15 ;  comp. 
Zech.  xi.  13).  But  in  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  V'fe,  employment,  and  commerce, 
Boman  coi^s  are  employed:  as  in  Matt  x. 
29,  atmrion,  rendered  '  farthing ;'  xx.  2,  de- 
nariui,  reudei^d  'penny;*  denariui,  also  in 
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John  vi.  7 ;  xii.  5.  And  the  newly-imposed 
taxes  were  paid  in  the  money  of  the  people 
who  governed  the  ootmtry  (Mat<.  xxii.  19, 
*  the  tribute  money '  is  the  Latin  vensus,  and 
'  a  penny '  is  denariu*).  Authors  who,  in 
particnlars  so  raiaate  and  so  nnobviuus, 
thus  exactly  exhibit  the  age,  must  have  been 
fX>ntemporary  with  tlie  eveuts  and  lived  in 
the  land  of  which  they  wrote. 

Meaj«ures  of  length  have  in  all  coontries 
been  taken  originally  from  parts  of  the  ha- 
man  frame.  Hence  both  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty, yet  within  certain  definite  limits. 
Above  twenty  e}itimates  of  the  length  of  the 
Boraan  foot  lie  before  us.  Yet  all  their  vari- 
ations are  expressed  in  fractions.  The  small- 
est maasore  of  length,  or  rather,  in  this  case, 
breadih,  was  *  the  finger '  (Jer.  lii.  21).  Next 
oame  '  tlie  handbreadth '  (Exodus  xxv.  25. 
1  Kings  vli.  26),  and  then  *  the  span'  (Exod. 
xxviii.  16 ;  comp.  Is.  xl.  12).  A  longer  mea- 
sure is  the  eubit,  being  the  length  of  the  fore 
ann,  or  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  fore  finger.  These 
natural  measures  extend  in  length  one  after 
the  other :  thus,  I.  the  fingex's  breadth,  nba ; 
JI.  the  hand's  breadth,  tepaeh ;  III.  the  span, 
tereth,  or  the  length  from  the  top  of  the  little 
finger  to  the  point  of  the  thumb;  IV.  the 
cubit  (L.  ctt6ttuf ,  'the  fore  arm'),  amniaA. 
Taking  the  finger  as  unit,  then  the  hand- 
breadth  is  four  fingers ;  the  span,  three  times 
that,  or  twelve  fingers ;  and  the  cubit,  twenty- 
four  fingers,  or  two  spans.  If,  as  among  the 
Romans, '  the  finger*  was  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  foot,  then  we  could  easily  calculate  the 
relative  and  abi«olute  values  of  these  mea- 
sures. With  the  Hebrews,  however,  the 
cubit  was  the  standard  measure  of  length, 
and  some  uncertainty  rests  on  what  it  con- 
tained. There  appear  to  have  been  two 
oubit8 :  I.  the  great  oubit  (Ezekiel  xli.  8 ; 
comp.  xl.  0 :  xliii.  13),  being  a  handbreadth 
longer  than  II.  the  common  cubit,  which  was 
six  handbreadths.  The  first,  therefore,  would 
be  twenty-eight  digits,  the  second  twenty- four. 
A  similar  differeoce  may  have  existed  in 
Egypt;  and  Wilkinson  ('Ancient  Eygp.,'  iv. 
82)  is  of  opinion  that  the  shorter  was  the 
measure  of  the  arm  on  the  inside,  firom  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  joint  to  the  top  of  the  fore 
finger ;  the  longer,  the  same  on  the  outside 
from  the  point  of  the  elbow,  'which  would 
be  a  difference  of  about  five  fingers.'  From 
comparing  together  well  -  known  Egyptian 
cubits,  Wilkinson  comes  to  the  opinion  that 
the  ordinary  cubit  was  20*0&00  inches.  This 
would  make  the  span  equal  to  about  ten 
inches  and  a  quarter,  the  palm  about  three 
inches  and  a  half,  and  the  finger  rather  more 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  A  long  mea- 
sure, employed  for  architectural  purposes, 
was  the  reed,  or  rather  rod,  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  xli.  8.  Apoc.  xxi  15,  which  consisted 
of  six  great  cubits,  or  about  twelve  feet 
Two  measures  of  distance,  borrowed  by  the 


Hebrews  from  their  Boman  conquerors,  arr 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  '  fur- 
long,' ttadioi,  OT  stadion,  stadium  (Luke  zxiv. 
13.  John  vi.  19;  xi.  18.  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Bev. 
xiv.  20;  xxi.  16),  and  'mile,'  miUon,  found 
only  in  Matt.  v.  41.  A  furlong  is  in  England 
220  yards,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an  English 
mile  of  1760  yards.  The  Oicek  stadium  de- 
noted a  race-course,  and  is  so  used  by  Paul 
(I  Cor.  ix.  24,  'in  a  race').  The  Olympic 
stade,  of  600  feet,  was  606  feet  9  inches,  or 
202  yards  9  inches  in  English  measure ;  so 
that  the  English  statute  xnile  would  contain 
nearly  8f  Olympic  stades.  But  the  stadium 
was  equal  to  625  Boman  feet,  and  eight 
stades  made  a  Boman  mile  of  1000  paces, 
double  paees  or  5000  feet,  that  is,  equal  to 
1618  yards  in  English  measure,  for  the  Bo- 
man mile  was  142  yards  less  than  the  En^sh 
statute  mile.  In  a  general  way,  however, 
'stadium'  and  'furlong'  correspond  suffici- 
ently for  the  one  to  stand  for  the  other.  See 
Day's  Joubitbt,  L  467.  The  '  fathom'  (AcU 
xxvii.  28),  orguia,  was  a  Greek  measure  of 
about  six  feet. 

The  Bomans,  with  a  view  to  their  military 
purposes,  measured  roads  by  miles  (eight 
stadia),  and  set  up  mile-stones  on  than, 
though  Strabo  represents  mile -stones  to 
have  before  existed  in  India.  The  custom 
found  extension  under  Augustus,  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  Boman  dominions. 
That  emperor  placed  in  the  forum  at  Bome 
the  milliarium  aureum,  or  *  golden  mUe- stone,' 
as  a  general  centre  whence  roads  ran  and 
distances  were  measured.  Mile- stones  were 
placed  on  the  chief  roads  in  Palestine  by  the 
Bomans  when  they  had  become  masters  of 
the  land.  Of  these  mile- stones,  Beland  states 
fragments  remained  in  his  day.  That  learned 
person  gives  mutilated  insoriptions  of  some 
that  had  been  found  in  Syria.     See  Wats. 

In  the  passage, '  Whosoever  shall  compel 
thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain '  (Matt. 
V.  41 ),  Sie  origin  for  ampel  to  go  shows  that 
the  Saviour  referred  to  a  Persian  custom,  by 
which  royid  messengers  had  the  power,  in 
order  to  expedite  their  progress,  to  make  com- 
pulsory use  of  horses,  boats,  and  even  men. 
The  Jews,  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  pro- 
vinces, were  obliged  to  supply  to  the  Boman 
officers  horses  and  men  to  attend  them  and 
find  relays.    See  Ooubibb. 

In  cubic  measures  we  find  two  kinds  and 
two  systems.  The  two  kinds  are,  one  for 
dry,  one  for  liquid  articles.  The  two  sys- 
tems are,  one  decir^  '1.  the  other  duodecimal. 
The  latter  is  the  oii<'st.  For  dry  goods  the 
homer  is  the  largest  measure  (Lev.  xxvii. 
16).  Its  place  was  in  later  times  occupied 
by  the  cor  (Ezek.  xlv.  14).  The  bath  is  the 
largest  measure  for  liquids,  being  of  the 
same  capacity  as  the  ephah.  The  bath  and 
ephah  are  one-tenth  of  the  homer  (ii.  14). 
The  names  of  dry  measures  are  these  — 
homer,  ephah,  seah,  gomer,  cab.   The  uainiis 
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of  flaid  meaaiiTes  are — bath,  hin,  log.  Their 
propoitiono]  Talaes  may  be  learned  in  the 
following  tables.  First  we  exhibit  the  deci- 
mal division: 


Homer 

Bath  and  Ephah 
Oomer 


1 

10 

100 


1 
10 


1 


Next  the  duodecimal : 
Ephah  or  Bath   1 

8eah  S ...    I 

Htn 6  ...    S  ...    1 

Cab 18  ...   6  ...   S  ...  1 

Log 7S  ...  M  ...  IS  ...  4  ...  1 

LasUj,  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  Homer 
and  one  another: 

Homer .........     1 

Bath  ft  Ephah    10...    1 

Seah SO  ...    S  ...  1 

Bin  60  ...   0 ...  2   ...  1 

Oomer 100  ...  10  ...  8| ...  1| ...  1 

Gab    180  ...  18  ...  6    ...  8    ...  l| 

Log    780  ...  79  ...  84    ...  12  ...  7| ...  1 

From  Josephas  it  appears  that  the  bath 


and  ephah  were  equal  to  the  Greek  metretit. 
This  contains  739,800  Parisian  grains  of 
rain-water,  which  would  fill  a  space  of  about 
1985  Parisian  cubic  inches.  Whence  arises 
this  table : 

Slae.  '  Weight. 

Homer...  19,857  Par.  Cub.  In. ...  7,898,000  Par.  Oma. 

Ephah...    1985 739,800 

Seah    ...     661 240,600 

HIn SSO 128,800 

Gomer..      198 78,980 

Cab 110 41,100 

Log 27  10,278 

The  Greek  naetretes  was  also  equal  to  8 
gallons,  7*365  pints,  or  nearly  eight  gallons 
and  a  half.  This  varies  from  two  statements 
generally  current,  one  of  which  makes  the 
badt  7  galL  4  pints,  the  other  6  gall.  2  pints. 
The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficultiea. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  it  desirable  to  pre- 
sent along  widi  thes»  views  the  tables  of  Dr. 
ArbuthnoU  Bee  also  '  An  Essay  on  Ancieot 
Weights,  by  the  Bev.  R.  Hussey;'  Oxford, 
1836. 
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I. — SoBiVTUBi  Mbasubes  ov  Lbnoth  bbdocbd  to  Ehglish  Mbasube. 

Eng.  It.  in.  d«c. 
A  Digit 0    0-912 

3-640 

10-94« 

9-888 

8-552 

11-828 

7-104 

20  1 18^  1 10  I  A  Schoeous,  or  Measuring  Line  ...  145  11*004 


96 


144 


192 
]9i0 


A  Palm 
8  J^A  Span 


6  1     2|ACubit    1 


24  (8 
86  I    12 


Li 


L 


48  (    16  I    8 
480  I  160  I  80 


A  Fathom 


7 

10 

2  I    Ij  I  An  Arabian  Pole    14 


1^  I  E«ekiel*s  Reed. 


11. — Thb  Lomoeb  Sobiptubb  Mbabttbbs. 

Eng.  miki  pet. 


400 


ACnbit  0 

"A  Stadium  0 

~A  Sabbath-day*»  Journey 0 

1 


2000 


4000 


12,000 


96,000 


10 


80 


240 


48 


An  Eastern  MUe 


3  I  A  Pantaang  4 


24  I  8  I  A  Day*!  Journey   88 


0 
145 
729 
408 
158 
172 


ft-deo. 
1-8S4 

4-6 

80 

ro 

S'O 
4-0 


ACsph 


HI, — Jbwibh  Mbasubbs  ob  Gapacitt  bob  things  Liquid. 

galls 
0 


Ji 


H 


16 


96 


An  Og 


4|  ACab 


12 1     3 


24       6 


72  i 


18 


720  I  180 


A  Hin. 


2    A  Seah 


0 
0 
1 
2 


6  I   8  I  A  Bath,  or  Ephah  7 

60  i  30  I  10  I  A  Corns,  Homer,  or  Chomer 76 


pto. 
0-625 

0-888 

8'888 

2 

4 
4 
5 


lY. — Jewish  Mbasubbs  or  Capacity  pob  thihos  Dbt. 

EngUih  Com  Measurs. 
pcks.  gal.    pti. 
AOaehal. 0    o    01416 

ACab 0 


1-8 


ISO 


860 


1800 
9800 


An  Omcr,  or  Oomer   0 

1 


3^1  A  Seah 


18    I    10    I    3  I  An  Ephah 8 

90     I.  so    I  15  I    l^  A  l.ctech 16 

180    I  100    I  36  I  10  I    8  I  A~niomer,  Homer,  or  Coma  ..     39 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8-8383 

6-1 
1 

S 
0 

1 
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^•— J»WI»H  WlIOHTS  BSDUCED  TO  EsOLItB   TbOT  WbIOBT. 

lb.  OX.  dm.  gr.dM. 

A  Cterah 0    0    0  19'Si8 

10  I  A  BekM 0    0    4  19| 

20  I       a  I  A  Shekel   0    0    9    S 

1200  I    180  i     60  I  A  Maneh  2    3    7  12 

60,000  I  6000  I  3000  fsb  I  A  Talent    lU    0  IS    0 


VI. — ^Jbwish  Mohkt  bbduobd  to  thb  Eholisr  Stab  dab  d. 

AGenh^ 0    0    1-2687 

A  Beka. 3    1 

2  I  A  Shekel 0    2 


10 


20 


1030 
60,000 


100  I     50  I  A  Maneh,  or  Mlna  HebnJca. 3  14 

6,000  I  3000  I  60  I'A  Talent 342    3 


A  SoUdiu  Auxeiu,  or  SextuU,  wa«  worth 0  12 

A  Sicltts  Aumu  was  worth 1  i6 

A  Tfelent  of  Gold  waa  worth. 3478    o 


1-6873 

3-373 

0-73 

9 

0-3 

6 

0 


VII. — Gbbxk  ahd  Boman  Mohet,  mbhtiobbd  ih  thb  Nbw  Tbstambvt,  bbducbd 

TO  THB   EmOLISH    BtAVDABD. 

£ 

AlPte  (hpkm),  abont  ....„ ^ 0 

2  I  A  Farthing  (kodr^uiea),  about 0 

8  )  4  I  An  aa  (o$tmri(mJ,  m  Farthing 0 

0 


80 


40 


260  1 

3»oT 


60 


10  I  A  Penny,  denarina  (dtnarUm),  or  dxachm 


s 


160  I         40  I        4 


8000  I       4000  I      1000  I 


100 


Didrachm  o 

, 0 


2  I  Stater 


50 


25  I  Attic  Mina  3 


480,000  I  240,000  |  60,000  |  6000  |  SOOO  [  1500  |  60  1  Attic  Talent    193 

The  Italian  Mlna,  or  Roman  Libra  or  Pound,  waa  96  Denarii,  equal  to      3 
Serentjr-two  LibiM  made  a  Roman  Talent,  equal  to  223 

Note.—/*  tk9  preceding  Tabke,  Siher  i§  Mlwrf  ol  5«.,  and  Gold  at  £4,  per  oz. 
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15 

Fall  weight  mnd  measure  are  required 

in  the  law.    In  ProTerbs  xtI.  1 1  we  read, 

'  A  luat  weight  and  balance  are  JehoTah't ; 
All  the  we%htt  of  the  bag  hU.' 

Jewish  teachers  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  true  weight  and  measure, 
and  so  to  secure  to  the  poor  their  proper 
share  of  food,  it  was  ordained  by  their  wise 
men  that  weights  and  measures  should  be 
made,  not  of  metal — as  iron,  lead,  or  tin, 
which  was  sabjeet  to  waste  and  diminution — 
but  of  marble,  stone,  or  glass.  Hence  the  Vul- 
gate translates  the  word  rendered  *  weights ' 
in  the  above  passage, '  stones/  See  Lewis's 
Originat  Hebraie^t,  iii.  403. 

The  words  in  Luke  vi.  88,  'good  mea- 
sure— shall  be  given  into  your  bosom,'  will 
be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
'  the  bosom'  here  meant  is  the  recess  formed 
by  throwing  the  left  side  of  the  ample  cloak, 
or  large  upper  garment,  over  the  left  arm ; 
so  forming  a  large  receptacle,  in  which  were 
carried  articles  of  convenience  and  immo' 
diate  use.  Others  suppose  this  bosom,  or 
pocket,  to  have  been  formed  by  the  girdle, 
confining  the  cloak  round  the  middle,  and 
so  leaving  above  and  near  the  bosom  capa- 
cious folds  forming  a  receptacle. 

MONTH  (moon,  from  Q.  mein,  L.  rnMsts, 
Ger.  monat),  a  division  of  the  year  deter- 


mined by  the  revolution  of  the  moon  on  her 
own  axis.  The  lunar  changes  are  the  most 
obvious  of  those  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
present,  and  therefore  afford  an  easy  and 
certain  measure  of  time.  Months,  we  may 
in  consequence  believe,  would  be  the  ear- 
liest divisions  of  a  larger  kind  used  by 
man.  First  days,  then  months,  came  to  be 
employed  '  for  signs  and  for  seasons '  (Oen. 
i.  5,  14).  The  months  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
appears  from  one  name  for  the  month, 
namely  yaregh^  moon  (zxzvii.  9),  were  lunar 
months,  which  vii.  11,  compared  with  viii. 
8,  4,  shows  to  have  been  originally  of  thirty 
days.  The  exact  periodical  time  of  a  lunar 
revolution  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 
8  seconds.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  month 
was  too  long  by  about  11  hours.  This  irregu- 
larity was  succeeded  by  another,  which,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  more  manageable  by  an  un- 
scientific people.  Months  of  alternately  29  and 
80  days  were  introduced.  That  this  observ- 
ance prevailed  after  tlie  exile,  is  known  on 
Jewish  authority,  and  may  be  held  to  have 
had  its  origin  with  Moses,  since  his  festivals 
are  based  on  a  lunar  year.  Little,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  known  on  the  subject  rela- 
tively to  the  earlier  periods  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. In  the  period  after  the  captivity,  the 
exact  length  of  the  month  depended  on  the 
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day  on  idiich  the  Appearanoa  of  the  new 
moon  was  announoed  to  the  Sanhedrim,  it 
being  the  business  of  certain  persons  to 
wateh  for  and  declare  her  appearance.  If 
the  annonncement  took  place  on  the  thirtieth 
day,  the  Sanhedrim  declared  the  foregoing 
month  to  be  completed  in  29  days ;  but  tf 
there  was  no  annonncement  on  the  dOth, 
this  thirtieth  day  belonged  to  the  preTiouB 
month,  and  the  day  ensuing  was  the  day  of 
the  new  moon.  But  as  some  days  might  be 
cloudy,  it  was  established  as  a  general  rule, 
that  in  a  year  there  ooald  not  be  fewer  than 
four  and  not  more  than  eight  full  months. 
These  rough  approzhnations  left  deficiencies 
ID  be  supplied  when  the  lunar  had  to  be 
made  accordant  with  the  solar  year,  or  the 
periodica]  return  of  the  seasons  to  be  se- 
cored.  TwelTC  lunations  of  about  29}  days 
made  only  864  days  out  of  365.  The  obn- 
ous  remedy  was,  to  use  another  month  from 
irme  to  time.  Accordingly,  every  two  or 
three  years  a  month  was  added,  or  interca- 
lated, by  certainly  the  later  Jews,  after  the 
month  Adar,  which  was  hence  termed  Vea- 
dar,  or  'Adar  the  Second.'  YThether  this 
practice  prcTaUed  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
Hebrew  history  cannot  be  certainly  proved, 
but  as  the  great  festivals  fell  on  &ced  days 
of  certain  months,  and  also  oonterapora- 
neoaaly  with  certain  conditions  of  the  vege- 
table world  which  were  determined  by  die 
son — ^for  instance  the  Passover  on  the  14th 
Nisan,  and  in  the  time  of  barley  harvest 
(Lev.  zxiii  5,  le^.)— so  were  there  natural 
guides  which  would  dictate  and  require  re- 
goiar  intercalations  on  a  fixed  plan,  in  order 
to  keep  the  religions  in  agreement  with  the 
natural  year.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
year  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  already  di- 
Tided  and  governed  by  settled  rules.  As 
was  natural,  the  year  originally  began  with 
the  re*appearance  of  spring,  about  the  ver* 
nal  equinox,  in  the  mondi  Nisan,  March 
(Exod.xii.2.  Numb.  iz.  1).  Without  sufilcient 
reason,  this  has  been  held  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  only  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
while  the  civil  yeiir  was  held  to  have  begun 
with  Tisri,  October,  But  the  latter  had  its 
origin  not  till  after  the  exile.  Its  use  was 
confirmed  by  its  being  in  accordance  with 
the  era  of  Uie  Seleacid»,  which  began  in 
October.  Before  the  captivity  the  months 
were  not  named,  bat  counted.    In  Exodus 


xiii.  4  we  read,  it  is  true,  of  the  month  AbitT, 
but  (his  literally  rendered  is,  *  the  month  of 
^e  ears'  (of  com),  being  Uie  name  of  the 
season,  and  not  of  the  month,  which  wonid 
have  been  simply  Abib  (comp.  xxiii.  10; 
xxxiv.  18).  Three  other  names,  apparently, 
of  months  occur  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings : 

*  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month' 
(vi.  1) ;  *  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
month'  (88) ; '  the  month  Ethanim,  which 
is  the  seventh  month '  (viii.  2).  Whenever 
this  passage  was  written,  it  is  clear  by  the 
numbers  of  the  months  being  added,  that 
the  names  were  not  in  general  use;  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  numbers  were  older  than 
the  names.  Hence  we  are  Justified  at  least 
in  declaring  that  the  custom  of  numbering 
was  older  ttian  that  of  naming  the  months. 
The  exact  age  when  these  names  were  intro- 
daced  depends  on  the  answer  given  to  the 
question  when  the  last  hand  was  set  to  the 
First  Book  of  IQngs.  Twelve  names  of 
months  which  appear  in  the  calendar  that 
ensues  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  and  have  remained  till  the  pre- 
sent day.  These  names  are  of  Persian  ori- 
gin. This  fact,  after  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  philological  investigations,  was 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  Jewish 
doctor,  rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  centnry.    He  says, 

*  These  names,  Nisan,  lyar,  &c.,  are  Persian 
names,  and  are  found  only  in  the  wriiings 
of  the  prophets  belonging  to  the  Babylonian 
period  and  in  the  Book  of  Esther.' 

The  calendar  now  in  use  among  the  Jews 
was  introduced  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
We  eannot  hence  infer  that  exactly  the  same 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Wieseler, 
however,  has  with  care  drawn  up  one  which 
at  least  approaches  to  a  correct  view  of  sea- 
sons and  festivals  as  then  observed.  This 
calendar  embraces  two  years  and  tliree 
weeks;  that  is,  firoih  the  first  of  Nisan  28 
A.D.  to  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan  80  A.p.; 
that,  in  his  opinion,  being  tlie  period  daring 
which  the  Saviour  was  engaged  in  his  mo- 
mentous work.  We  here  give  a  common  year 
of  354  days  (being  eleven  days  short  of  the 
solar  year  of  865  days),  which  presents  a 
general  idea  of  the  corresponding  months 
and  seasons  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Roman 
Calendars.  We  have  also  inserted  natoral 
productions  as  fhey  now  appear  in  Palestine. 


s 


HEBREW  CALENDAR. 


New  Year's  Day.       Apple,  Pear, 
Date  and  Fig  Trees  in  bloom. 


Vines  pmned. 
Snmxiior  MontlL 
Paichal  Laznb%  r   Rue, 

KiUed.  I  Days  of  f  Hyisop, 

Paasorer   be<      onlea-      Fennel, 
gins.  !    Tened  J  Parsley, 

First  Fmita  off  bread.    |  LaTen- 
Barltpffar- 1  Acts  xii.    der,  Ar- 
vut.  1        8        Itichokes, 

Passover  ends^  ^     4ic. 

Flowers  In  proftudon. 
Hail. 


I 


New  Moon. 
Oleaster  and  Ualberiy  in  fmit. 

Terebinth  and  Oleander  in  bloom. 
Second  PsMwver. 

Lettnce  and  Bean  Harrest. 

S 

Rose  of  Sharon. 
Night  Dews  heaTy. 


I 


New  Hoon. 

Warm.    Thunder. 
Ftoteooet.      First  Frtilti  of  Wh«at 


B  Apricots  In   fimlt.      Early 

Apples  ripen.       Henna 
Plant  flowers. 


Almonds  and  Apples  rip*. 
Balm  Trees  yield  their  gum. 


New  Moon. 

Early  Figs  and  Melons  ripe. 


S 


Escnlent     Vegetables 
abundance. 
Hot. 


in 


Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans bewailed. 


% 


New  Moon. 

Melons  a-id  Cucumbers  abound. 
Temple   destroyed   by    the   Chal- 
deans. 


Fast   on   the  destruction    of    the 
Temple. 
Very  Hot. 


I 


S 


Dates,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 

Pluraa,  ripe. 
Olive  Fruit  ripe. 


New  Moon. 

Sycamore  Fruit. 

Sultry. 

Grapes   gathered   for   the 
Ublo. 

Thunder  and  Lightning, 


3 


1 
▼iU 

z 


I 
XT      H 


zxii 

xzitt 
xzix 


I 


i 

TiU    ^ 


zv 


zxil 


e 


Till 

zy     g 

""  i 

XXV      ^ 

xxlx 


New  Mora.    Feast  of  Trumpets. 


Day  of  Atonement. 
S 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  begins. 

Cool  and  pleasant. 

Dews  heavy  by  night. 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  ends. 

Feast  of  the  Law. 


I 

I 


New  Moon. 


Ploughing. 
Seed  Time  of  the  Winter  Crop. 
Former  Rain. 


XV 


zxil 


xxix 


New  Moon. 

Cabbage,  Spinach,  Radish, 
Carrot,  Turnip. 

Winter  Xonth. 


Bad  Weather. 
Dedication  of  the  Temple. 


New  Moon. 

Snow  and  Rain. 


W 


Bulbous  Plants  flower. 
Rigour  of  Winter  begins.   Fires 

In  the   houses  only   in  the 

depth  of  Winter. 
.    Ice. 

Snow  and  Rain: 


New  Moon 


W 


Mornings  and  Evenings  cool.       '|  a' 
Apples,       Pears,       Plums,  |  g 

Pomegranates,       Grapes.  ^ 

common. 
Millet,  Maize,  Rice. 


viii 
xiv 

XV     I 

xxii 


The  Olive  puts  out 
its  leaves. 
Bad  Weather. 

The  Almond  and  Peach  are 
in  blossom. 

Winter  Figs  still  remain. 
Common   Bean  in  blos- 
som.  Cauliflowers  ripen. 

lilies  and  Violets  blossom. 

Verdure  begins  to  re-ap- 
pear, and  the  Vine  to  pat 
ftnrth  leaves. 


New  Moon.    Snow,  Cold  and  Rain 
Orange   Trees    still   laden 
with  fruit. 
Latter  Rain.     Seed  time  of  the 


InundationB. 


Feast  of  Purim. 


Summer  Crop, 
Ulies,      Hya 
dnths.     Pop- 
ples, Itc. 


Some  Cold  and  Rain ;  but  also 
Fine  Weather. 
Trees  In  full  leal. 
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The  iBOOD,  among  other  ancient  nations  their  deliverance.     The  sacred  text  make^ 

besides  the   Israelites,  was   considered   to  his  own  mother  to  have  been  bis   nurse. 

have  an  injurions  effect  on  the  fruits  of  the  From  her  he  may  have  derived  his  Hebrew 

earth,  and  through  them  on  human  beings  name  (Exodus  ii.  10),  and  a  knowledge  ol 

(Hos.  V.  7 ;  comp.  Is.  zlviL  13).     Probably,  his  lineage,  as  well  as  those  strong  national 

the  passage  in  Ps.  czxi.  6,  sympathies  which,  under  Divine   aid,  pre- 

'  The  fun  shall  not  imite  thee  liy  day,  pared  him  for  his  high  and  most  arduous 

Nor  the  moon  by  night,'  task.     We  know  not  how  long  he  was  under 

may  refer  to  the  belief,  prevalent  also  among  the  pious  care  of  his  mother,  but  it  may  have 

the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  that  the  dew  was  been  long  enough  to  justify  us  in  referring 

produced  by  the  moon.  to  the  same  source  that  lofty  moral   tone 

MORDKCAI  {C. contrition).  SeeEsTHBB.  which,  at  the  age  of  forty,  made  him  re- 

MOREH,   the   celebrated   plain   of  tere-  nounce  all  the  advanUges  and  splendour  of 

binths,  near  Sichem,  in  the  territory  after-  Pharaoh's  conrt,  in  order  to  give  succour  to 

wards  assigned  to  Ephndm,  where  Abra-  his  oppressed    and    a£9icted    countrymen, 

ham,  on  his  journey  from  Haran,  first  set-  The  direction  in  which  his  sympathies  and 

tied   (Gen.  xii.  6),  in  the  vicinity  of  £bal  sense  of  duty  led  him  appears  to  us  to  point 

and  Qerizim  (Dent  zi.  29,  80).  clearly  to  a  Hebrew  source  (Heb.  zi.  23,  ley.). 

MORIAH  (H.  Jehovah: s  bittemeu),  a  hill         It  was  what  is  termed  an  accident  that  led 

in  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  separated  Moses  to  abandon  the  delights  and  honours 

from  the   Monnt  of  Olives  by  the  vale  of  of  Egyptian  royalty.     Already  had  his  na- 

Jehoshaphat,  where  Abraham  is  supposed  tional  feelings  become  strong.     These  led 

to  have  prepared  to  offer  Isaac,  and  which,  him  to  visit  his  brethren,  who  were  griev- 

fipom  the  provision  of  a  ram  made  instead  ously  suffering  under  die  cruelty  of  petty 

of  his  son,  he  called  Jehovah-Jireh,  *  Jehovah  tyrants,  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the 

will  provide '  (Qen.  zzii.  2,  14).     Here  So-  government.     On  one  occasion,  he  saw  an 

lomon  built  his  temple  (2  Chronicles  iii.  1),  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew.     Unable  any 

after  having  enlarged  and  levelled  the  sujv  longer  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  slew  the 

face.  former.     Knowledge  of  this  deed  reaching 

MORTIFT  (L.  mortf  'death,'  taxdfaeio,  the  ears  of  the  monarch,  made  it  necessary 

*I  make'),  stands  in  Bom.  viii.  13  for  the  for  Moses  to  seek  safety  in  flight.     Retiring 

Greek  thanatoo,  which  in  Matt  z.  21  is  ren-  into  the  land  of  Midian,  he  married  Zippo- 

dered 'put to  death;' in  Rom. vii. 4, 'become  rah,  daughter  of  Reuel,  called  also  Jethro 

dead;*  and  in  viii.  36,  'are  killed.'  (comp.  Ezod.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  1.  Numbers z.29), 

MORTGAGE  (F.  a  dead  pledge),  some-  priest  or  prince  of  the  country.    Here  lie 

thing  given  or  assigned  to  another  (and  spent  his  time  in  the  duties  of  a  Bedouin 

therefore  dead  to  us,  or  which  we  cannot  or  Arab  shepherd,  a  mode  of  life  well  fitted 

employ),  in  order  to  be  a  security  to  that  to  foster  habits  of  reflection  in  one  who  had 

other  for  any  property  of  his  which  we  may  undergone  the  highest  culture  of  his  age. 

hold.     Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  word   ren-  Forty  years  appear  to  have  been  thus  passed 

dered  in  Neh.  v.  3,  'ire  have  mortgaged  our  (Acts  vii.  30),  at  the  end  of  which,  when 

lands,'  is  rendered  in  Gen.  zliv.  32, '  became  now,  in  consequence  of  the   death  of  the 

surety.'     Comp.  Prov.  vi.  1.  reigning  king,  the  yoke  was  made  to  press 

MOSES  (H.  drawn  out;  A.M.  3822,  A.C.  with  double  severity  on  the  shoulders  of  the 

1720,  V.  1971) — a  great-grandson  of  Levi  Israelites,  Moses  received  that  divine  com- 

through  his  second  son,  Kohath,  the  younger  mission  for  the  deliverance  of  his  brethren 

son   of  Amram,  Kohath's  sacond   son,   by  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  grand  des- 

Jochebed,  sister  of  Kohath,  being  bom  in  tiny.    Eighty  years  of  age  is  a  late  period 

Egypt  during  the   servitude  of  the  Israel-  for  a  man  to  enter  on  the  very  perilous  and 

ites  in  that  country — was  rescued  from  death  burdensome  duties  which  Moses  undertook, 

in  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  a  daughter  of  He  who  had  been  a  studious  and  elegant 

the  reigning  monarch,  and  brought  up  in  courtier,  or  a  wandering  shepherd,  was  now 

her  father's  court,  and  under  the  high  Intel-  to  become  a  hero,  a  legislator,  and  a  pro- 

lectual  advantages  which  that  renowned  land  phet.     How   great  a  change  !     Long   and 

afforded  (Ezod.  ii.  vi.).     Being  adopted  by  careful  preparation  there  must  have  been, 

the  princess  to  whose  pity  he  was  indebted  But  at  eighty  yearii,  who  has  not  passed  the 

for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  he  must  have  meridian  of  his  potrers  ?  whose  sun  is  not 

received  in  the  main  an  Egyptian  education,  near  the  horizon  ?   The  declaration  of  Scrip- 

in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  with  all  the  honours  ture,  however,  is  ezplicit  (Ezod.  vii.  7). 
that  attended  it,  he  remained  during  a  period         With  the  assistance  of  his  elder  brother, 

of  forty  years  (Acts  vii.  22,  23).     The  de-  Aaron,  Moses  returned  into  Egypt,  and  ac- 

tailed  events  of  that  long   and   important  complished  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved 

period  we  have  not  space  to  snpply.     Some  Hebrews.     Thus  escaping  from  the  handb 

connection,  however,  with  his  Hebrew  coun-  of  Pharaoh,  he  led  his  people  across  the 

en  must  have  ezisted,  else  Moses  could  western  arm  of  the  Red  sea  into  the  penin- 

have  performed  the  part  he  took  for  sula  of  Sinai,  where,  with  varied  fortuue& 
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he  wwiderad  for  forty  years  more  at  the  head  testimony  to  the  same  effeet,  and  some  of 
of  an  immense  moltitade,  whom,  at  the  ter-  them  show  that  his  name  was  correndy  re- 
mination  of  that  period,  he  oondncted  to  the  ceiled  as  equivalent  to  his  religion  or  hia 
eastern  border  of  Canaan,  the  land  promised  social  polity  (Matt  viii.  4 ;  six.  7 ;  xxii.  24 
to  the  recognised  father  of  the  Hebrew  race  Bom.  ▼.  14.  1  Cor.  iz.  9.  Ueb.  viii.  0 ;  x 
(Qen.  zziT.  7).  There,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  28).  Pecnliur  forms  of  expression  illns- 
the  venerable  man,  having  reviewed  what  he  trate  the  veneration  in  whinh  he  was  held, 
had  accomplished, revised  his  laws,  earnestly  'Moses'  seat*  (Matt  xziiL  2)  denotes  the 
and  affectionately  urged  on  his  followers  the  ofBce  of  interpreter  of  the  law,  since  Moses, 
great  duty  of  obedience  to  Ood,  and  having,  as  the  national  legislator,  was  the  best  ex- 
under  a  Divine  command,  ascended  Pisgab,  poonder  of  his  own  statutes.  The  Messiah 
the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  drew  from  the  communications  received  by 
thence  taken  a  distant  view  of  the  long  Moses  at  Horeb  an  illustration  of  the  future 
wished-for  land  of  promise,  he  died  at  the  life  (Mark  zii.  26,  27).  The  Pharisees,  in 
very  advanced  age  of  120  years,  when  his  their  reply  to  the  man  bom  blind,  testify 
eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated,  their  high  sense  of  the  honour  of  being 
In  order,  probably, to  prevent  the  possibility  '  Moses'  disciples'  (John  iz.  28,  teq.),  Paul, 
of  his  tomb  becoming  an  object  of  idolatrous  by  one  of  those  allusions  so  common  in  his 
homage,  he  was  secretly  interred.  Thirty  letters,  finds  correspondences  with  gospel 
days  were  spent  in  mourning  by  his  bereaved  facts  and  truths  in  events  which  marked  the 
and  afflicted  brethren  (Deut  zziv.).  exodus  (1  Cor.  z.  1,  aeq.;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii. 

The  earthly  career  of  Moses  was  not  the  7).  The  wliole  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  He- 
limit  of  bis  ezistenoe.  The  Pentateuch,  in*  brews  is  a  parallel  between  the  religion  of 
deed,  says  nothing  of  his  surviving  tbe  stroke  Jesus  and  that  of  his  great  predecessor  and 
of  death.  But  that  he  did  so  may  be  in-  prototype,  Moses,  whose  co*operation  in  fur- 
ferred  from  his  appearing,  together  with  therance  of  Ood's  benign  providence  is  im- 
Elias,  at  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  plied  in  '  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
(Matt  zvii.  1,  M9.),  who  is  thus  shown  as  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,'  sung 
the  last  and  greatest  of  God's  special  mes-  (Bev.  zv.  2, 1^9.)  by '  them  that  had  gotten  the 
sengers,  receiving  homage  from  the  legisla-  victory  over  the  beast.'  Finally,  &e  union 
torial  and  prophetic  heads  of  his  peculiar  of  Moses  and  Christ  as  the  two  chief  mes- 
people,  and  as  the  Great  Personage  who,  in  sengers  of  God  and  heads  of  the  great  Divine 
completing  the  tendencies  and  fulfilling  tbe  dispensations,  or  ages,  is  set  forth  when  the 
design  of  the  older  dispensations,  was  the  former  is  represented  as  bearing  prophetic 
first  link  in  that  new  series  of  Providential  testimony  to  the  latter  (John  i.  4d.  Acts  iii. 
dealingswhich  was  designed  to  perfect  God's  22 ;  vii.  37.  Bom.  x.  19),  and  the  latter  ap- 
work  for  the  education  and  redemption  of  pears  as  completing  and  perfecting  the  insti- 
man.-  Of  the  grand  result  of  that  redemp-  tutions  of  the  former  (Matt  v.  18). 
tion,  namely  eternal  life,  Moses,  we  may  pre*  It  is  in  his  relation  to  later  days,  and 
Bume,  then,  if  not  before,  partook,  when  he  especially  those  of  the  Messiali,  that  Moses 
had  rendered  his  testimony  to  the  Son  of  must  be  contemplated,  if  we  would  see  the 
God,  and  so  passed  into  the  true  land  of  full  purpose  which  he  was  designed  of  jod 
promise.  to  ftUfil.    In  this  character  he  appears  as  a 

The  impression  which  Moses  made  on  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ 
his  countrymen  was  great  and  lasting.  Its  (Gal.*  iii.  24).  His,  therefore,  was  a  preli- 
intensity  may  be  estimated  from  two  facts ;  minary  system.  As  such,  it  made  nothing 
first,  his  name  and  authority  constantly  ap-  perfect  (Heb.  viii.  18,  i«9.),  but  merely  pre- 
pear  in  the  scriptural  books  written  after  his  pared  the  way  for  the  development  and  pre- 
death.  His  immediate  successor,  Joshua,  valence  of  a  higher  law,  even  *  the  law  of  the 
is  wont  to  rely  on  his  injunctions  and  exam-  spirit  of  life'  (Bomans  viii.  2).  If,  indeed, 
pie  (Josh  i.  1 ;  iii.  7 ;  iv.  10,  Sec)  ;  Samuel  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  periods  ante- 
(1  Sam.  zii.  6),  on  abdicating  bis  judicial  rior  to  Moses,  we  see  that  his  polity  was,  as 
office;  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  &3,  sey.),  in  the  result  of . pre-ezistent  ordinations  and 
his  dedicatory  prnyer ;  select  Levites  (Neh.  influences,  so  a  great  step  in  advance.  As 
ix.  4,  M'/.),  on  occasion  of  a  national  fast ;  such,  it  of  necessity  hsd  its  basis  on  convic- 
writers  0/  Psalms  (Ixxvii.  21;  xeix.  6  ;  ciii.  tions  and  usages  already  prevalent  Human 
7;  cv.  26^;  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  11,  12),  Micah  improvement  can  proceed  only  in  the  way  of 
(yi.  4),  Daniel  (ix.  11,  13),  and  Malachi  progress.  It  is  by  steps,  not  leaps,  that  so- 
,iv.  4),  have  rendered  homage  to  the  glory  ciety  goes  forward.  Development  is  an  es- 
of  his  mission,  and  Jeremiah  (xv.  i)  has  sential  condition  of  civilisation.  Hence  pre- 
given  evidence  of  his  intercessory  power,  scriptive  usages  and  coosoetudinaiy  laws 
Other  passages  of  the  elder  Scriptures,  in  could  not  fail  to  enter  into  his  institutions, 
ntentioning  his  name,  show  how  intimately  which  accordingly  must  be  considered  only 
connected  his  memory  was  with  the  history  as  tlie  best  which  the  people  with  whom  he 
end  existence  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation.  In  the  had  to  deal  were  able  to  receive.  Equally, 
New  Testament  a  crowd   of  passages  give     for  tbe  same  reason,  must  the  record  of  thera 
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Aontein  ^tungg  whioh,  to    mora  adTanced  through  which  Providenoe  ooodaotpd  Ho^es 

minds,  wear  the  appeannee  of  heing  either  was  admirably  adapted.    Egypt  then  stood 

without  a  reason  or  eyen  absnrd.    The  pre-  at  the  head  of  nations.    Her  high  enltore  in 

senee  of  sach  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  art  is  no 

polity  in  which  they  are  found.    Tried  by  longer  doubtful,  and  is   attested  by  many 

this  test,  the  Mosaic  ordinances  wear  the  portions  of  this  work.    So  high  was  the  eha- 

impress  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  alleged  racter  of  the  school  in  which  Moses  received 

to  have  been  given.    The  train  of  remark  his  education ;  and  that  education,  from  the 

leads  also  to  the  pereeption  that  revealed  lofty  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  the 

religion  is  a  grand  process  of  divinely-eon-  best  that  the  country  afforded.    In  a  less 

ducted  education,  designed  and  fitted  to  carry  degree,  many  of  his  countrymen  would  share 

raecessive  generations  forward  in  their  pro-  in  the  culture  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

gress  from  animal  to  intellectual,  from  intel-  Hence  the  elevation  of  a  horde  of  slaves  into 

loetnal  to  moral,  and  from  moral  to  spiritual  a  nation,  though  difficult,  was  not  impos- 

and  eternal  life.    Hence,  let  not  the  friends  sible ;  and  the  Israelites,  on  leaving  Egypt, 

of  education  neglect  religion,  and  let  not  the  were  better  prepared  than  when  they  led  a 

advocates  of  religion  /ear  or  suspect  educa-  shepherd  life  on  the  uplands  of  Ganaan»  to 

tion.     '  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  receive,  honour,  obey,  and  work  out  a  new 

same  spirit'  (I  Cor.  zii.  4).    The  lessons  law,  containing  the  germ  of  the  highest  civi- 

which  the  patriarahs  learnt  and  transmitted  lisation.    That  germ,  however,  Moses  could 

were  adopted  and  enlarged  by  Moses,  and  not  find  in  Egypt    The  valley  of  the  Nile 

perfected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  could  supply  him  with  the  highest  prodnots 

The  other  fact  to  which  we  alluded  as  il-  of  material  culture;  but  for  true  religion  he 

lustrative  of  the  influence  of  Moses,  is  the  had  to  look  to  the  tent  of  his  patriarclnd 

perpetnation  of  that  influence  through  a  very  forefathen.    And  therefore  is  he  led  by  the 

lengthened  period.    His  religion,  after  hav-  hand  of  Providence  to  pass  forty  years  more 

ing  existed  for  some  fifteen  hundred  years,  in  a  school  whose  scenes,  engagements,  aud 

had  in  its  decline  strength  enough  to  give  associations  served  strongly  to  revive  in  his 

birth  to  another,  which  now  approaches  to  mind  the  grand  truths  which  Abraham  re- 

the  age  of  two  thousand  yean,  and  yet  seems  ceived  of  God,  and  handed  down  as  a  precious 

only  in  the  fint  stages  of  its  development  family  heir-loom  and  most    sacred    trust 

The  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  perished  Thus  Canaan  and  Egypt  contributed  their 

within  the  space  of  ten  centuries.  But  either  highest  wisdom,  and  these  countries  were 

in  that  corrupt  form  of  it,  Mohammedanism,  each  pre-eminent  in  that  which  they  im- 

or  that  fulfilment  of  it,  Christianity,  the  reli-  parted. 

gion  of  Moses  is  now  held  by  nearly  all  the  The  chief  aim,  however,  that  the  Divine 
inhabitants  of  the  most  civilized  nations  on  Being  had  in  the  call  and  mission  of  Moses 
earth ;  while  those  who  still  own  no  other  was  of  a  religious  nature.    God  chose   a 
name  but  his,  after  having  endured  for  their  people  and  established  a  nation,  in  order  t< 
faith  untold  and  ahnost  incredible  ills,  and  teach  the  world  his  truth.    This  aim  was  of 
preserved  their  nationality,  though  dispersed  ill  aims  the  highest    True  religion  is  the 
overthe  whole  surfaceof  the  globe,  seem  likely,  root  and  the  sap  of  all  desirable  civilization, 
at  no  distant  day,'  to  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  which,  properly  considered,  is  but  its  fruit 
of  Jesus'  (Phil.  10),  and  so  to  give  the  highest  Hence  Moses  took  the  culture  of  Egypt  with 
attestation  to  the  greatness  of  their  own  Icgis-  a  view  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  order.    He  also 
lator,  while  chey  recognise  the  unity  of  the  Di-  took  it  as  a  means  for  effecting  his  great  re- 
vine  plan  for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  ligious  purposes ;  for  religion  aud  civilisa- 
of  mankind.    The  amount  of  influence  here  tion  act  reciprocally  on  each  other,  and,  in 
implied  is  unparalleled.    Such  an  influence  their  pore  sute,  are  both  God's  ministers  for 
attests  the  greatness  of  its  source,  and  is  the  man's  good.   But  in  using  this  culture,  great 
best  eulogy  of  the  great  Hebrew  educator,  care  and  discretion  were  needful.   It  was  the 
Impressed  with  these  important  facts,  the  immediate  offspring  and  the  potent  token 
friend  of  revealed  religion  may  pass  in  dis-  of  gross  and  depraving  idolatry.    Whatever 
regard  the  petty  objections  of  the  Voltaire  of  a  seeming  religious  nature  it  had  about  it, 
school.    The  voice  of  humanity  is  more  true  must  be  sternly  renounced.    Yet  were  the 
and  more  powerftil  than  the  ill-natured  words  people  accustomed  to  its  images.     If  wholly 
of  a  cavilling  philosophy.  No  one  who  knovrs  and  at  once  robbed  of  them,  they  might 
human  nature  can  deny  that  there  must  have  prove  rebellious,  and  sink  to  a  species  of 
been  something  incomparably  great  and  good,  feticism,  worshipping  literally  *  stocks  and 
if  not,  as  we  hold,  divine,  in  a  system  which  stones.'     Hence   arose  a  difficult  problem, 
has  been  and  is  being  the  chief  source  of  involving  the  manner  in  which  the  pure  mo- 
religious  light  and  impulse  to  the  world.  notheism  of  the  patriarchs  might  ba  recom- 
In  one  view,  the  Mosaic  polity  may  be  mended  and  perpetuated  by  and  through  the 
regarded  as  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  age  material  culture  and  the  sacred  images  of 
in  which  it  was  set  forth.     For  producing  a  the  Egyptians.     This  problem,  we  may  well 
system  of  so  high  a  character,  the  disciplino  suppose,  occupied  the  inin:l  of  Moses,  while 
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pursuing  liis  peaoefal   ooeupations  in   the  sUtionuy  Ubemacle,  then  a  grand  uid  so- 

laud  of  Midian  ;  and  this  problem  he  waa,  lemn  edifice,  and  then  the  wi'ie  earth  and  the 

under  apecial  aid  from   on  high,   enabled  boondleas  vault  of  heaven.     The  greatness  of 

practically  to  solTe,  in  the  ordinances  which  this  man  is  illustrated  by  the  tokens  of  speeial 

ne  gave  and  the  polity  which  he  originated  favour  which  he  received  of  God.    Deny  his 

It  must  not,  however,  be  conceived  that  it  divine  inspiration,  yon  only  enhance  his  per- 

was  from  Egypt  only  that  Moses  took  the  sonal  greatness.     In  proportion  as  yon  make 

more   earthly  elements  of  his  system.    In  heaven  recede  from  your  view,  yon  are  led  to 

very  early  ages  Canaan  was  eminent  for  cul-  behold  and  recognise  a  surpassing  earthly 

turp,  of  which  trustworthy  though  scattered  grandeur.     Let  neilher  Jews  nor  Christians 

traces  yet  remain,  and  of  which  the  patri*  be  ashamed  to  own  Moses  as  the  founder  of 

archal  type  of  life  affords  a  pleasing  indica-  their  faith,  till  unbelief  has  produced  his 

tion.     Here  were  another  set  of  social  mate-  equal  among  Pagan  nations.     Nor  let  them 

rials  which  Moses  had  to  incorporate  with  his  be  deterred  from  asserting  his  greatness  by 

institutions,  the  reception  of  which  was  ne-  allegations  that  parts  of  what  passes  under 

cessitated  by  that  law  of  transition  on  which  his  name  belong  to  other  men   and  other 

human  improvement  is  conditioned,  and  the  ftges.     If  so,  Moses  still  remains  the  root  of 

modification    and   eventual    elimination  of  the  Hebrew  polity.     From  him  sprang  the 

which  were  required  by  the  great  designs  he  Bible.     He   gave   the   impulse   which   has 

had  before  him.    The  uniting  of  these  di>  made  Palestine  the  religions  teacher  of  the 

verse  elements  in  one  congruous  and  endur-  world.      His  greatness  is  not   diminished 

ing  system,  was  of  no   ordinary   difficulty,  should  it  be  proved  that  it  was  by  the  minds, 

We  on  whom  these  latter  days  have  come,  tongues,  and  hands  of  others  that  he  founded 

see  that  the  perfect  man  iu  Christ  has,  under  a  nation,  created  a  literature,  and  prepared 

the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  come  forth  the  way  for  Christ 

from  the  tent  of  the  patriarch,  the  valley  of  MOTE   (T.),    a  small  particle    (comp. 

the  Nile,  and  the  Hebrew  sanctuary.    Let  us  Mitb) — thus  MUton  {II  Penttnuo), 

honour  the  instrument  by  which  the  Divine  '  At  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams'— 

Wisdom  produced  so  happy  a  result.  is  in  Matt  vii.  8  the  translation  of  the  Greek 

These  reflections  combine  to  prove  that  karphoi,  which  denotes  a  particle  of  straw  or 

Moses  was   truly  a  great  man.     The  facts  chaff,  and  is  used  to  denote  faulU  in  opposi- 

which  establish  this  proposition  are  patent  tion  to  vices  indicated  by  *beara*  or  splinter, 

and  simple.     It  is,  indeed,  enough  to  say.  In  the  same  wny  Seneca  writes,  *  Though 

that  he  stamped  on  a  people  an  image  of  covered  wiUi  blotches,  you  mark  other  men's 

himself  which  has  lasted  for  thousands  of  pimples.'  South'scommentis  worth  quoting: 

years.  The  *  form  and  pressure'  which  SparU  •  Moate  may  enter  where  beams  cannot,  and 

received  from  Lycurgus,  did  not  endure  for  small  offences  find  admittance  where  great 

more  than  six  centuries.     Universality  is  a  and  clamorous  crimes  fright  the  soul  to  a 

characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Moses.     In  standing  upon  its  guard  to  prevent  the  in- 

both  thought  and  in  act  he  stands  unrivalled,  vasion.' 

He  conceived  and  executed  the  greatest  of  MOTH  (T.),  a  species  of  destructive  in- 

mere  earthly  undertakings,  namely,  the  ele-  sect,  is  the  rendering,  in  Matt  vi.  10,  of  the 

vation  of  a  band  of  slaves  into  a  nation  of  Greek  u$  (comp.  Heb  tahs,  rendered  *wonn' 

freemen.     But  he  conceived  and  executed  in  Is.  li.  8,  but  which   signifies  *moth'). 

more  than  this — an  achievement  which  finds  The  treasures  of  the  Orientals  consisting  to 

nothing  comparable,   save  in  the  work   of  a  great  extent  of  woollen  garmenU,  the  de- 

Him  who   is  greater  than    all   others — for  structiveness  therein  of  the  moth  presented 

Moses  tan  gilt   first  a  people  and  then  the  to   them    a  vivid   idea    of    destruction    in 

world  to  know,  serve,  and  love  the  only  true  general. 

and  living  God.  Other  men  have  indivi-  MOUSE,  the  English,  in  Lev.  xL  29.  1 
dually  been  patriots,  heroes,  legislators,  Sam.  vi.  4,  5, 11, 18.  Is.  Ixvi.  17,  of  the  He- 
founders  of  religion ;  Moses  bore  all  these  brew  gachbar,  *  the  field  mouse,'  which  is 
characters  in  his  own  person.  Of  those  of  very  destructive  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth : 
old,  some  were  distinguished  for  wisdom,  hence  in  1  Sam.  vi.  .5,  these  mice  are  de- 
some  for  piety,  some  for  patience,  some  for  scribed  as  animals  *  tliat  mar  the  land.* 
valour.  It  is  ihe  peculiarity  of  the  'great  Golden  images  of  mice  were  made  on  the 
Hebrew,  that  he  united  in  himself  the  high-  occasion  as  emblematical  of  the  devastation 
est  qualities  of  our  nature.  There  was,  how-  suffered  by  the  Philistines  (v.  6,  11 ;  comp. 
ever,  a  predominating  feature.  Religion,  vi.  6).  It  was  not  unusnal  to  offer  in  teni- 
whioh  lay  in  the  centre  of  his  heart,  hp-  pies  emblems  of  the  kind, 
peared  in  all  his  thoughts,  purposes,  and  MULE  (L.  mu/us),  the  progeny  of  a 
deeds.  His  final  aim  was  of  a  religious  horse  and  an  ass.  Mules  were  obtained  by  the 
kind ;  such  were  his  means.  It  was  on  the  Israelites  from  Syria,  and  especially  from 
firm  and  broad  basis  of  religious  truth  that  Armenia  (Ezek.  xivii.  14.  1  Kings  x.  25), 
Moses  built  that  temple  of  the  living  (Jod,  since  «uch  a  mixtqre  of  diverse  species  was 
wiiich  was  first  a  wandering  tent,   ilien    n  fc»rbidden  by  tlio  law  (Lev.  xix.  19).     They 
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iMn  mad  for  riding,  and  in  battle  (2  Sam.  hare  chiefly  been  the  performers  (Ezod.  xr. 

»U  29 ;  ZTiii.  9.   1  Kings  i.  86,  38) ;  in  20.   Judg.  xi.  84.   1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  as  from 

Persia,  by  royal  eooriers  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14)  ;  the  monaments  we   find  was   the  case  iu 

also  for  carrying  burdens  (2  Kings  ▼.  17.  £gypt    At  a  later  period,  foreign  courte- 

Zecb.  xiv.  Ifi).    For  this  Taried  service  they  sans  trayelled  about  Palestine,  as  in  Greece 

were  fitted  by  their  sure  tread  and  power  of  and  Italy,  making  gain  by  their  musical  skill 

endurance.  (Is.  xxiii.  16).    In  social  life,  the  enjoy- 

MUNITIOK  (L.  munio,  *  I  fortify  *),  is  the  ments  of  music  were  much  sought  after  and 

translation,  in  Is.  xxix.  7,  of  a  word  rendered  highly  valued  (v.  12;  xiv.  11;  zxiv.  8,  9. 

in  Eaekiel  xix.  0,  'bold;'  in  2  Samuel  ▼.  7,  Amos  tI.  5).    Music  was  also  employed  to 

'stronghold;'  and  in  zxii.  2,  'fortress.'  enhance  public  rejoicings  (1  Kings  i.  40). 

MUBDEB  (T.  nurrdt  L*  mart,  *  death,'  re-  By  the  sound  of  silver  trumpets  the  national 

presenting,  in  Rosea  ix.  18,  a  word,  harag,  assembly  was  convoked  (Numb.  x.  2),  ter- 

whose  root-meaning  is  '  to  slay,*  and  denoi-  ror  struck  into  the  heart  of  foes  (Josh,  vi.), 

ing  the  taking  away  of  human  life  with  a  and  signals  given  in  battle  (Job  xxxix.  2«')). 

malicions  intent),  was  in  the  Hebrew  law  Music  was  introduced,  in  a  solemn  and 

punished  with  death  (Exodus  xxL  12),  even  splendid  manner,   into  the  temple  service 

though  the  criminal  had  sought  refuge  at  by  David,  who    divided  the   Levites  into 

the  altar  (14),  nor  was  any  satisfaction  to  classes,  so  as  to  create  a  regular  succession 

be  taken  instead  of  his  life  (Numbers  xxxv.  of  well-practised   choirs,  that  sang  sacred 

81).    This  was  a  part  of  that  vindictive  sys-  poetry,  accompanied  by  *  harps,  psalteries, 

tem  of  law  and  usage,  requiring  *  an  eye  for  and  cymbals '  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  seq, ;  comp. 

an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  wliich  the  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  seq. ;  xxx.  21 ;  xxxv.  15). 

great  Christian  Legislator  abolished  (Matt.  The  prophets  also,  in  the  exercises  of  their 

T.  88) ;  and  yet,  eighteen  hundred  years  after  high  mission,  called  in  the  aid  of  music 

the   abolition,  professed  Christian  govern-  (1  Sam.  x.  5).    Indeed,  music,  song,  poetry, 

ments  continue  to  degrade  society,  while  they  and  prophecy,  were  not  seldom  all   aaso- 

indirectly  condemn  Uieir  social  systems,  by  dated  in  producing  one  lofty  efi'ect  which 

killing  men  in  public.  Similar  to  the  punish-  raised  the  soul  to  Ood  (2  Kings  iii.  15),  or 
ment  inflicted  on  Cain  is  that  ordained  in  the  ,  expelled  the  evil  spirit  of  jealous  dejection 

Hindoo  laws  by  Menu,anoflbpriug  of  Brahma,  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16). 

the  siqpreme  divinity.    On  the  forehead  of  Of  the  nature  and  powers  of  musie  among 

mnrderers  it  is  directed  should  be  burnt,  the  Hebrews,  &e  little  that  is  known  can 

with  a  hot  iron,  the  figure  of  a  headless  scarcely  be  augmented  by  conjecture.    That 

corpse.    As  they  wandered  over  the  earth,  it  was  of  a  simple  kind,  may  safely  be  in- 

DO  one  was  to  eat  with  them,  no  one  to  Join  f erred  Item  the  instruments  employed.   That 

them  in  making  offerings,  no  one  to  contract  its  eflects  were  great,  may  as  safely  be  de- 

Affinity  with  tfaem  in  marriage;  they  must  duced  from  the  consideration,  that  the  union 

ever  remain  despised  and  excluded  from  all  '>f  several  instruments  and  many  voices  in 

friendly  offices.     A  policy  which  is  perfect  ^iie  utterance  of  poetry  so  sublime  as  that  of 

in  its  kind,  if  vindictiveness  is  a  Christian  the  Psalms,  during  the  solemnities  of  divine 

feeling;  but  blameworthy  in  all  its  applica-  worship  and  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 

tions,  if  we  propose  to  reform  the  criminal  (Ps.  xlii.  4),  must  have  produced  emotions  of 

«nd  diminish  crime.  a  very  deep  and  elevaUng  character.    These 

MUSIC  (G.  mouMi, '  a  song'),  as  the  im-  effects  would  be  much  enhanced  if  the  He- 
port  of  the  name  indicates,  was  originally  brew  music,  besides   simple  melodies,  in- 
song,  for  men  can  make  sounds  before  they  eluded,  as  seems  probable  from  the  number 
can  construct  instruments ;  yet  history  gives  of  voices  and  variety  of  instruments — for  in- 
reason  to  think  that  sounds  and  instruments  stance,  in  the  choruses  of  the  temple — some 
of  music  have  a  near  relation  to  each  other,  of  the  resources  of  harmony.    In  our  igno- 
and  exert  a  reciprocal  influence;  so  that  im-  ranoe  of  the  nature  and  compass  of  that 
provement  in  Uie  one  speedily  follows  or  music,  words  connected  with  it  may  well  oc- 
oceasions  improvement  in  the  other.  Among  casion  difficulty.    Thus  in  the  title  of  Psalm 
•o  sensitive  a  people  as  the  Hebrews,  music,  xlvi.  we  find,  *  A  Song  upon  Alamoth.'    The 
which  ancient^  was  much  cultivated  in  the  last  word  may  be  a  professional  name  for 
East   generally,  could   scarcely  fail   to  be  the  tune  or  movement  (comp.  1  Chron.  xv. 
practised  and  held  in  repute.    Accordingly,  20).     Sheminith,  in  the  title  of  Ps.  vi.  xii., 
its  origin  is  traced  back  to  the  dim  twilight  may  be  the  air  or  key-note,  or  an  instrument 
of  history  (Genesis  iv.  21).    In  connection  taking  the  leading  part    Other  names  seem 
with  song,  dancing,  and  poetry,  instrameutal  to  indicate  the  tune  to  which  a  new  poem 
music  was  employed  by  the  Israelites  as  a  was  to  be  sung  (xxii.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Iviii.).   These 
recreation,   and  for  the  expression  of  the  dim  traces  of  customs  encourage  the  idea 
highest  feelings  of  the  soul,  from  a  very  that  mnslo  was  an  art  well  cultivated  and 
early  period.    Even  in  patriarchal  times  we  earefully  practised.    If  we  are  still  left  in 
find  that  mirth,  song,  the  tabret  and  the  harp,  uncertainty  in  regard  to  much  that  concerns 
were  on  suitable  occasions  called  into  joint  music  among  the  Hebrews,  our  condition  is 
aetioa  (Gen.  xaL  27).    Women  appear  to  not  better  in  regard  to  other  aneient  nations 
VoLn.  8 
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rulilei  an  nrj  impcrfscil;  known,  oLieflj 
iu  eoDseqaence  of  tliB  ■null  remuun  wa  pas- 
BCia  of  Iheii  oalwkrd  uid  mulerial  lits. 
What  oeither  mauuiaeQU  noi  deacriptiooa 
haTO  mpplied,  learii«d  meo  htvn  otriiea 
to  ipproiimatfl  lo  bj  the  aid  at  philology 
uid  eonjeetiue.  A  more  saliefactory  reioiirca 
is  offartd  bj  the  Egyptian  monuiiienU,  on 
wUchirn  eien  jcl  behold  moaiul  perfoimera 
cDgiged  in  the  practice  of  tbeii  ut,  with 
Tuioui  iiutrumeau  in  their  huidi.  Some- 
tunes  one  ia  singing  alone  to  the  hup; 


1  b)  u 


!8  MUS 

13).    The  deaeriplioa  firan  bj  Jaaepbna 

cormponds  Tilb  that  wliieb  ws  bsTe  pn- 
HDled  loiheefe(AntJci.  iii.12,6).  1 1.  Ano- 
ther wind  isstnuDant.  lehaphar,  the  '  bom,' 
whose  name  denotes  its  shape,  was  osed  for 
giiing  signals  j  m  to  anuouacB  [be  je»r  of 
JDbilee  <LeT.  ut.  9),  the  new  jsar,  or  in 
war  (Jer.  It.  B,fl),  also  bj  waletamen  (Eiek. 
xuiii.  0),  and  had  a  load  echoing  tone  (Is. 
tviii.  1),  resembling  dionder  (Kiod.  zli.  10, 
IS).  It  appesn  lo  bsTe  been  of  two  shapes, 
straight  and  enned  (Josh.  ri.  4),  III.  The 
tagtb,  translated  in  Oenesis  iv.  SI,  'orjan' 
(Job  xii.  12),  aoooniing  to  Jewish  inter- 
preters, the  bagpipea.  In  Daniel  iii.  A, 
'doloimer'  is  in  ChsJdee  ehsriciers  a  re- 
preseDtaliva  of  eugab,  and,  appareoilj  of 
Greek  origin,  ii  the  sime  aa  our  lemi  i^ik- 
phony,  meaning  reed  or  pipe,  and,  sijg  Oi- 
bum  ('Ancient  Egjrpt,'  p.  215),  'remains  lo 
this  day  Ibe  name  of  the  banlboj,  laBipiijiu 
in  Ila^  and  Asia  Minor.'  Another  wind  in- 
atmrnenl,  IV.,  was  the  halil,  or  nehUoth 
(Ps.  >.),  which,  denoting  what  is  perforated, 


Iher  who  beats  time  ;  and  agaii 
gronped  together  plajing  on  similar  or  dif- 
ferent inslroments,  and  in  the  last  case 
giiiDg  tbe  idea  of  the  performers  being  em- 
plojed  with  something  like  cancerled  mosie. 
From  this  souica  of  intorroalioB  we  draw 
ODi  ohief  materials.  Bat  means  of  iafoima- 
tion  mors  closelj  connected  with  the  Jewish 
nation  is  not  altogether  wanting.  Thus  the 
Arch  of  Titos  (i.  1233)  presenU  us  with  two 
IruTQpfits.  Among  the  objects  found  on  the 
'      "  'is  that  have  come  down 
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tmoipets.  In  the  aanetuair  were  kept  two 
■ilTer  tnmtpata,  which  the  priests  were  to 
blow  on  festir^  and  ■oerifLces  (Niunb.  i. 
2,  wf.i  «onp.  xaL  6.  2  Kings  li.  Hi  liL 


ligniBes  a  pipe  or  Bute ;  i 
much  in  use  among  the  ancient*  for  jojoai 
oocasicns  (1  Kings  i.  10.  Is.  lu.  99),  also 
for  seasons  of  grief  (Matt  ii.  23,  'minstrele/ 
properly  '  pipers ;'  comp.  Joseph.  Jew.  W., 
iii.  e,  3).  It  was  also  a  concert  iustmment 
<Ib.-t.  la.  Ps.  dL  4,  'stringed  instruments,' 
rather,  '  pipes').  Besides  the  form  giiea 
above,  we  find  also  among  the  Egyptian! 
the  oblique  pipe.  More  frequent  than  thii 
was  the  double  pipe,  which,  as  here  exhi- 
bited, was  also  used  with  other  ii 
■B  well  aa  aloiM. 


Anoilur  slui  ii  niida  ap  of  inch  butni-  donbll«M  dis  um«  u  ifae  Arabi  mU  iof, 

meata  u  cmll  land  ud  miuioal  MQDdi  on  and  the  SplQiardi  aiuffa,  eomprliing  tti* 

being  BbkkcD  or  (track,  deiigBitad  in  He-  tunbonrine,  drum,  uid  timbreli.    Tlii*  in- 

bnvbjtliagen«(^iuaMaffa^(loiBifceji  tereiUng  pioEon,  taken  from  a  Tctj  ineiait 


tomb  at  Tbabes,  aihibit*  *Kiiet]M  of  Ibeaa     enrTinginwaida,  which  ii  amneh  mora  o 


9  votire  boaghi  indleala  a 
>  eeremonj.  The  foremoet  figure, 
er  ot  the  cboir,  beats  a  hand-dmm, 
ling  what  in  France  is  eaUed  i 


dt  Bai^m:     II  conaiila  of  llie  akin  of  aome 
animal  etretchad  OTer  an  eartlien  TCiMl  of  a 
conical  form.     The  other  damwli  are  beat- 
ing tamboorinea,  one  of  which  ii  olrcnlar,     ther.    Niebnhr  lonnd  in  Arabia 
like  the  modeni  instmmant ;  the  olfaera  aie     ojmbila :  the  larger 
of  naarij  an  oblong  ihape,  with  the  ildea     plaUi,  and  the  amaller,  which  maj  be  deno- 


iba.      They  are  all 

aolelT  with  the    hand.     Thej  are 

of    the  alun  of   an   animal   tigbilj 

frame  (1  Chron.  liiL  8). 

In  3  Sam.  ri.  fl,  calcttim,    'cjmbalB,'  are 

mentioned,  a  apecies  of  inatmmenl  producing 

a  eonnd  bj  the  elaefaing  of  two  part*  toge- 

..,  .    ,. ......  X  -_  .__>■.  — ^  kiniia  of 


mlaattd  eaaianett.    In  the  laat  cat,  exhibit-  raiall  bells  or  pieces  of  metal,  which,  on 

tng  alio  the  doable  pipe,  ia,  at  the  right  hand  being  shaken,  emitted  a  jingling  and  elaah- 

ntremil}  an  initmmant  not  nnllle  an  eaK-  ing  sound.    Another  initnmianl,  prodneing 

OS  fan,   (a  which  wo*  pMbthlr  attached  •oond*  b;  being  ihaken,  wai  (he  sialniB,  of 


MTTS  seo  uus 

«Uah  lfc[t  It  m  ipMinnD,  «beB  oa  Ih*  thirt  two  itiiiigt.  The  olber  eitnUM  li  mebet 
l«dlting*MbelliiMnioip«nd«d.  Thapn-  in  tlia  TJaw  bofore  praaenud,  in  which  fa- 
milea  ooTend  with  brancbea  are  pUjinB- 
Of  pcBoliu'  Internt  to  the  atDdent  of  Ihfl 
Bibte  ii  t  hup  pieienting  in  inalrainenl  of 
•  ten  ntzings;  miintionediD  Fa.xcu.  8.  Thia 
farm  is  (reqaenllj  found  in  the  lomba,  and 
wai  eTidenUy  in  high  repute.  Some  of  IheM 
haipi  were  aniaU  enongh  lobe  carried  bjlhe 
performer,  irhfle  he  played  and  danced  [1 
Chron.  liii.  8).  The  harp  wai  llie  inalm- 
ment  on  which  David  plajed  to  akilftallj  (I 
I.  itI.  ie,  23;  iTiii.  10)  with  hia  hand 
I.  B),  and  which  gaTB  forth  pleaaing  notea 
'  ni.  S).  SpeeiallT  was  it  coniecnied 
n  ruTma  worship  (L  Sam.  i.  0.  Pa.  xxxiiL 
a).  In  ita  amalier  loima  it  inar  hats  been 
nearer  the  modem  goilai,  aa  aeait  in  aformei 

The  paaltetr  (Dan.  iiL  0),  aa  ita  name  In 
Chaldee  lettera  renden  probable,  waa  an  in- 
atnimenl  of  Qreek  origin,  somewhat  KMm- 
bling  a  harp,  and  ia  belicTed  to  b«  ohibiled 
in  thia  Bguie,  which  ia  taken  from  «  colnnm 


fxi^B 
(Pe.li 


8,  properly  'Uia  Ihrea   (atringodt)  Inatro- 
ment;'  nnleia  a  harp  of  three  atringa  ia  In* 


of  tli«  templa  of  Dakkeh,  in  Nnbia,  of  ttu  *g« 
of  thePlolemiei. 

Anolher  word,  nthcl,  rendered  paaltet;  la 
1  Bam.  I.  a.   3  Bam.  yi.  6.  1  Kings  «.  13, 
Ac,  waa  prababl;  the  late  or  gnitar,  nsed 
alao  in  the  aenioe  of  (he  temple,  and  gene- 
rally in  eoncerlwith  the  harp  < Pa.  Irii.  8; 
InL  22).    Tbe   ten-aCringed  Inle  ia   men- 
tioned in  Pa.  niiii.  S.     The  harp  was  not 
only  played  alone,  but  with  the  nice.     Bonn- 
Of  atring*d  inatnimentt  apedmen*  han     tlmea  it  waa  asiorialed  with  a  eholr,  as  1b 
*      *   ^leen  glnn.    Tie  almpleit  ia  a  harp     dila  Tiew  of  a  harper  and  band  of  blind  clio- 
T  olnmij  eonatmetioD,  bailing  only    liatara,  where  time  b  beaten,  and  tlie  (AM 


uns  2m  UYB 

toft  tad  pIunliTi  chmctai.    Tha  Into  ft 
ehieflj  uied  *(  entertunmeiiU 

HU8TABD  SEED,  ihe  ued  or  ths  (ia 

Onek  linapi)  mnstaid  Itee,  vhoie  id«atifiM- 

tiaii  hu  cuised  much  difflcultj.    The  be«l 

mpporWd  opinion  la  thai  of  Prolttaia  Bojl* 

(Kfl  HiBBOp},  who  holds  it  to  be  the  tree 

called  bj  the  Anbi  Uuinial  (miuurd),  wboM 

■cientifio  name  ■■  Salnadora  Pinita,  which  ha 

thinks  better  cilcnlued  than  taj  other  trsB 

IhU  hujetbeen  adduced  to  tnswer  to  CTsrj 

thing  thai  ij  required.     Wshavs  initaunaU 

Hed,  which,  sown  in  eallivated  groond,  grow* 

up,  ibouida  in  foliage,  and  producee  a  Cre«- 

«ient  Hng*  of  lh«  Egyptiant  aeem  to  tun     like  plant,  or  large  ahnib,  tweatj-BTs  feel 

been    diallngaiihed   b;  names  which    are     high,  under  which  a  horseman  may  alaod, 

wriltsQ  abore  Bome  of  the  irasaeripuotu  of    hating  nameroas  branches  and  leaves,  among 

them  in  hiero^jphica — like  the  words  Shig-     which  birds  maj  and  do  lake  shelter  a*  well 

gaion  (Pi.  lii.)  and  Maschil  (xIt.).    Clearly     as  build  their  neats.    Its  seeds  have  thepoD- 

tbe  UebrewB,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  accom-     gent  taste,  and  are  used  for  the  aame  pur- 

panied  Ibeir  initruments  with  aioging  (Fs.     poses,  asmostard.     The  tree  aboonda  on  i1m 

luiii.S;  iliii.l).     The  concerted  music  of     ahores  of  the  lake   of  Tiberias,  where  tha 

the  two  DBlionawaa  alao  aimilar.     For  ei-     parable   (Hatt.  liiL  81;  iTii.  SO.    Mark  ir. 

ample,  the  passage  in  Fs.  IzxxL  3, '  Take  a     31.  Luke  xiii.  19  i  ivii.  6)  waa  spoken.  The 

psalm,   and   briag  hither  the  timbrel,  the     diitribotlon  of  the  plant — &om  the  Persian 

pleasant  harp,  and  the  late,'  reccivea  illaa-     gutf  to  3enegambia — readera  it  well  suited 

tnlioD  from  views  giten  in  this  article.  The     to  illuitrale  the  fact,  that  the  gospel,  pro- 

monnmeDtal   remains  of  Egypt  furnish,  in     feaied  at  the  Srst  by  few,  waa  eTentDally  bt 

regard  to  our  present  subject,  aatisfaotoij     apread  far  and  wide  otci  the  world.    Oftbii 

aTideace  of  the  truth  of  tbe  Old  Testament,     tree,  Irbj  and  Mangles,  when  near  the  Dead 

The  preaerration  of  thepainledtombaaffbrds     sea,  saw  specimens.    Tbey  b«j,  'Tberewaa 

ocular  demonstration  that  the  musical  instm-     one  curious  tree  which  we  observed  in  great 

menis  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Seriplures     plenty,  and  which  bore  fruit  in  bunchea  r«- 

were  aciaally  in   nse  among  the    aacienl     sembling  in  appearanos  the  cnrrant,withtha 

EgyptianB.  with  whom  the  chBdren  of  Israel     colour  of  the  plom.    It  baa    a  pleaaant, 

•ojourned,   at  tbe  very  commencemeiit  of    though  alrongly  aromatto  taste,  exactly  ra- 

Iheir  national  eiislcDoe,   for  probably  430      sembiing  mustard ;  and  if  taken  in  an;  qaan* 

years,  and  on  whose  cnaloms,  therefore,  their     ti^,  produces  a  similar    irritability  of  tha 

general  habila  moat,    in   a  great  measare,     nose   and  eyes  to  thai  which  is  caused  by 

have  been  founded.     The  mode  of  ainging,     taking  mustard.     The  leaTea  of  the  tree  bava 

loo,  described  or  implied  in  the  Paalma  waa      the    same  pungent  flaionr  ae  the  fruit,  al- 

Ihat  which  pierailed  in  the  Tallay  of  the  Nile,     though  not  ao  atrong.    We  think  it  probabia 

In  Ps.  kriii.  2i — 30,  b  a  clear  reference     that  this  la  the  tree  oar  Satioar  alluded  lo 

to  a  proceeaion  on  a  great  religioua  festival,     in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  not 

going  up  to  tbe  temple  with  music  and  aong,     the  muslard  plant  which  we  have   in   tha 

after  tha  manner  depicted  on  tbe  monumenta     north  ;   tor,  althoagh  in  our  jonmev  from 

aa  cuatomaiy  among  the  Egyptiana.    Tbe     Bysaora  to  Adjelonn  we  met  with  the  mna- 

Uugnaga  in  the  Pealm  and  the  painting  on     tard   plant   growing   wild,    as   high  as   ooi 

tbe  tombs  are  so  correspondent,  that  the  one     horaea'  heads,  atlll,  being  an  annua],  it  did 

night  have  been  taken  from  the  other.  not  deaene  the  qipeilalion  of  a  tree  i  whereas 

Hoaie,  with  the  foUawcra  of  tbe  false  Pro-      tha  other  really  is  anch,  and  birds  might 

phal,  aceompaniea  fealivitieB.    '  Wine,'  saya     easily,  and  aeloally  do,  take  shelter  under  its 

their  proverb,  '  ia  the  body,  Uusie  6ie  soul,     abadow.' 

r  ofipring.'  Music,  however,  MYKA,  one  of  the  aii  great  oitiea  of  Asia 
Had  hj  Mohammed  almost  aa  Minor,  in  the  dialriot  of  Lyois,  lying  on  a 
MWdy  aawine;  and  musical  InslrDmeDta  bill,  aiity  forlonga  from  the  saa;  where 
be  deeUnd  to  be  among  the  moal  powerful  Paol  landed  when  on  his  Journey  to  Boma 
meani  by  wbieh  the  devil  seduces  man.     In      (Acts  iiviL  0). 

the  boniea  ot  tbe  wealthy,  domestic  female  MYBRH  ia  a  Hebrew  word,  auAr  in  En- 
ala*es  are  often  employed  as  toeal  and  in-  gliah  lellera,  found  in  Ex.  n"  US.  Eslb.  it. 
Btmmental  perfiinnera.  It  la  neeesaary  for  12.  Ps,  xlv.  B.  Prov.  yii.  17.  Cant,  iii  S ; 
an  Jlrab  musician  Ibalbe  ahonld,  in  addition  iv.  t) ;  t.  13;  from  which  paatages  it  appears 
to  a  ready  wit,  have  a  retentiva  memory,  well  as  a  choice  perfume  used  in  making  the  sa- 
aloeked  with  choice  pieces  at  poetrf,  and  cradoil,  about  the  petaon  and  abont  wearing 
beatiaaa  or  pleaaani  anecdotes,  aa  well  aa  ^paiel.  Another  term,  Ml,  Irantlaltd 
aoogs.    Tbe  Attb  mnaio  ia  geDarallyota     'myrtb,' ia  found  in  Gen.  mvii.^B;  xlul 
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11,  fn  eouneetions  which  show  that  it  also 
was  a  fragrant  body.  The  latter  was  the 
thick  ezadation  of  the  plant  iodo,  a  kind 
of  cistas,  the  eiittu  ladanifira.  The  former 
word  having  for  its  root-meaning  *  to  flow*  or 
'  distU,'  signifies  a  '  drop ;'  hence  the  gum  of 
a  plant,  the  odorons  and  hitter  exudation  of 
an  Arabian  shrub  resembling  the  acacia. 
BeeFsAVKivcEVsa. 

MTRTLE  (G.  perfufne)^  an  odorons,  bean- 
tifol  plant,  found  in  Africa,  the  clime  of  the 
sun,  or  bendath  the  blue  and  smiling  skies 
of  southern  Europe.  Among  Talleys  formed 
by  the  ridges  of  elevated  mountains,  the 
myrtle  attains  its  highest  perfection.  80 
often  is  it  found  shading  the  peaceful  vales 
that  lie  among  *  the  eternal  hills/  that  it  na- 
turally became  associated  in  the  mind  with 
all  that  is  calm  and  lovely.  It  offered  an 
emblem  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  giving  a 
living  freshness  to  the  annunciation  of  the 
angel  mentioned  by  Zechartah,  who,  as  he 
stood  among  the  myrtle  trees,  said,  *We 
have  walked  to  and  tro  through  the  earth, 
and  behold  all  the  earth  sitteth  still  and  is 
at  rest'  (i.  8, 1 1).  In  the  East  it  is  a  rival  of 
die  violet  A  tradition  says,  that  *  Adam  fell 
down  from  Paradise  with  three  things :  the 
myrtle,  which  is  the  chief  of  scented  flowers ; 
an  ear  of  wheat,  which  is  the  chief  of  all 
kinds  of  food ;  and  pressed  dates,  which  are 
the  chief  of  the  fruits  of  this  world.'  It  was 
used  by  the  ancients  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  wine,  and  hence  was  accounted  an  emblem 
of  festivity.  In  consequence,  garlands  of 
myrtle  were  worn  at  banquets,  and  put  round 
the  head  of  a  corpse,  to  hide  the  *  dumb  for- 
getfulness'  of  death  under  the  recognised 
token  of  hilarity. 

The  myrtle  of  Pslestine  is  the  common 
myrtle,  and  has  several  varieties.  One  va- 
riety, the  broad-leaved  Jews'  myrtle  (as  it  is 
called),  on  which  the  leaves  grow  in  threes 
at  each  Joint,  is  much  in  request  among  the 
Jews,  who  still  keep  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, by  obtaining,  among  others,  boughs  of 
myrtle  trees  (Neh.  viii.  15).  This  myrtle 
was  and  is  very  common  in  Judea,  of  which, 
with  some  qualification,  the  lines  may  be 
employed — 

*'  She  read  of  Islet  miowiied  in  song, 

Of  aUet  of  cloadleu  blue, 
And  fioweiy  plaiiu,  which  all  year  long 

Wore  tintt  of  brightest  hae ; 
Of  vine-clad  groves  and  msrrtle  shade, 

And  hills  with  rerdure  clad. 
Where  tom  and  henna  erer  nuKle 

The  fhigiant  earth  seem  glad ; 
And  as  she  read,  the  dreaaier  ftir 
Sat  wishing  that  her  homo  waa  there." 

IfYSIA,  a  district  rich  in  com  and  wine, 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  lay  Pergsmus,  Adramyttium,  Asaos, 
and  Troas. 

BfYSTERT,  a  word  of  heathen  origin,  from 
the  Greek  muo  or  myo,  used  originally  of 
dosing  the  eyes,  lips,  and  mouth;  rhio>« 


may  have  been  done  in  the  daik  rites  called 
iii3fstmsi,  in-order  to  indicate  symbolically 
the  duty  of  the  person  so  and  by  other  means 
initiated,  to  see  as  if  he  saw  not,  and  on  no 
account  to  give  utterance  to  what  he  saw. 
Hence  '  a  mystery'  waa  something  covered, 
hidden,    advisedly  and  oarefully  concesled 
from  the  vulgar  or  uninitiated;   and  mys- 
teries in  the  plural  signified  secret  doctrines 
and  rites,  or  the  institutions  where  these 
secret  things  were  taught  and  practised.  The 
term  'mystery'  was  borrowed  by  Paul,  in 
order  to  set  forth  facts  and  troths  which  had 
some  point  of  resemblance  to  such  as  the 
word  originally  and  property  denoted;  but 
the  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  no  means  warrants  the  idea  that 
Christianity  has  two  kinds  of  teaching",  one 
for  the  few  and  the  learned,  another  for  the 
many  and  the  unlearned ;  Uiough,  as  being 
a  system  of  religious  tradi,  the  gospel  must 
offer  many  things  to  onr  minds  which  we  can 
only  in  part  comprehend.    We  may  arrange 
the  kindred  significations  which  the  word 
mystery  bears  in  the  New  Testament  nnder 
several  heads :  I. '  A  secret,  something  hid- 
den,' as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  17 ;  *  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,'  that  is  the  lawless  or  unjust  power 
or  influence  which  is  secretly  in  operation. 
II.  *  That  which  is  obscure  and  hidden  in  it- 
self' (1  Oor.  ziv.  2);  'speaker  mysteries,' 
that  is,  words  which  no  one  nnderstanda 
(xii.  2),  which,  however,    may   be   made 
known  (xv.  51).    III.  *  Troths  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  ignorant,  but  dear  to 
those  who  study  their  import' — as  <  the  mys- 
teries'— '  the  great  spiritual  doctrines ' — *  of 
the    kingdom'  of  Christ  (Matt.    ziiL   11. 
Mark  iv.  11.  Luke  viiL  10).    IV.  *  The  hid- 
den import  of  a  symbol,  image,  saying,  or 
dream'  (Eph.  ▼.82.  Apoe.  i  20;  comp.  zvii. 
6).    y.   *  Counsel,  determination,  unknown 
decree '  (Apoc.  x.  7 ;  comp.  zi.  15),  especially 
that  divine  purpose  and  detemination  of 
which  Paul  was,  before  others,  the  chosen 
herald  and  minister,  namely,  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Eph.  iii.  3 — 9.  Bom.  xi.  25,  ssg.  1  Cor.  iv. 
1 ;  so  in  ii.  1,  where  manuscripts  supply 
'  mystery*  for  '  testimony,'  the  two  words  in 
Greek  being  very  similar :  Eph.  i.  0,  SS91;  vi. 
19.   Col.  i.  26,  27 ;  ii.  2 ;  iv.  8) ;  'the  mys- 
tery of  Christ,'  that  is,  *  the  purpose  that  the 
Messish  should  be  offered  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.*   After  the  same  manner, '  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery'  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  means 
<  in  agreement  with  the  (same)  divine  deter- 
mination.'   VI.  '  Divine  secrets,  or  hitherto 
unknown  doctrine'  (1  Tim.  iii.  9. 16).    Of 
the  latter  passage,  the  purport,  aoeordlng  to 
Campbell,  plainly  is,  *  Great  is  the  divine 
secret  of  which  our  religion  brings  the  disco- 
very.'   The  same  divine  having  remarked, 
*By  the  most  current  use  of  the  English 
word  *  mystery,'  is  denoted  some  doctrine  to 
human  reason  incomprehensible;  in  other 
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words,  nndk  a  doctrine  m  exhibits  difflcalties, 
.Mid  Aven  apparent  contradictions,  which  we 
cannot  solve  or  explain.  Another  use  is  to 
signify  some  religions  ceremony  or  rite,  es- 
pecially those  now  denominated  sacraments  ;* 
adds,  *  both  these  senses  are  unsupported  by 
the  osage  of  the  inspired  penmen.'  We  sub- 
join the  substance  of  other  remarks  by  the 
same  judicious  writer :  The  words  revelation 
and  mystery  (Rom.  xvi.  2d)  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  English  words 


discovery  and  secret  do.  '  The  revelation  of 
the  mystery'  is  the  secret  discovered,  and, 
consequently,  a  secret  no  longer.  The  dis- 
covery is  the  extinction  of  the  secret  as  such. 
These  words,  accordingly,  or  words  equiva- 
lent, are  often  brought  together  by  the  apostles 
to  shew  that  what  were  ouce  the  secret  pur- 
poses and  counsels  of  God  had  been  imparted 
to  them,  to  be  by  them  promulgated  to  all 
the  world  (1  Cor.  ii.  7—10.  Eph.  i.  0;  iii 
8,  0,  6,  9;  vl.  19.   Col.  i.  26,  27). 


N. 


NAAMAN,  a  favourite  general  of  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  who  being  afBicted  with 
leprosy,  and  having  understood  from  a  He- 
brew maid-servant  that  Eliaha  was  skilled  in 
healing  the  disorder,  induced  his  master  to 
apply  to  the  king  of  Israel,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  aid.  The  request  was  con- 
ceded. Naaman  visited  the  prophet  in  Sa- 
maria, and  was  by  him  instructed  to  bathe 
seven  times  in  Jordan.  But  what  could 
Jordan  do— so  petty  a  stream  compared  with 
his  native  rivers,  Abana  and  Pharpor  ?  The 
prophet's  injunction  was  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  valorous  soldier  of 
Damascus.  Overcome,  however,  by  tne  im- 
portunities of  his  servants,  Naaman  com- 
plies, and  is  restored  to  soundness.  His 
heart  is  humbled  at  the  same  time  that  his 
bo<ly  is  healed.  He  acknowledges  that  there 
is  no  Ood  but  the  Creator.  A  mind,  how- 
ever, trained  in  idolatry  cannot  be  at  once 
divested  of  its  infirmities  and  superstitions. 
Accordingly,  Naaman  asks  permission  to 
carry  with  him  some  of  the  holy  soil  of  Pa- 
lestine, probably  to  erect  therewith  an  altar 
to  bis  Divine  Benefactor ;  and  makes  another 
request,  more  difficult  to  be  granted,  namely, 
that  when  he  attends  his  king  at  the  idol 
service  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  he  may, 
in  consideration  of  his  official  relations,  be 
held  excused  (2  Kings  v.   Luke  iv.  27). 

Naaman  is  a  courtier  who  measures  the 
value  of  objects  by  their  exterior,  and,  what- 
ever his  convictions,  conforms  his  conduct 
to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

NABAL  (H.  s  fool),  a  man  of  substance 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness  of  Mson,  of  the 
tribe  of  David,  who,  being  harsh  and  churl- 
ish, rejected  David's  friendly  greeting  and 
denied  him  the  succour  which  he  asked,  and 
so  brought  on  himself  the  anger  of  that  chief- 
tain, who,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  no 
less  generous  than  beautiful  Abigail,  would 
have  taken  Nabal's  life.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  peril  he  had 
been  in ;  and  the  consequent  dejection  of 
spirits,  operating  with  an  illness  into  which 


he  shortly  fell,  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Abi- 
gail, his  wife,  passed  into  David's  harem 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  xxvii.). 

NABOTH  (H.  words;  A.M.  46i57,  A.  C. 
891,  v.  899),  a  'village  Hampden,'  dwelling 
at  Jezreel,  in  Israel,  who  had,  near  the  pa- 
lace of  its  king,  Ahab,  a  vineyard,  which  that 
monarch  coveted,  but  which  its  proprietor, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23,  24), 
refused  to  alienate  from  his  family,  even 
in  favour  of  a  king.  For  this  no  less  just 
than  legal  conduct,  Naboth,  at  the  suggestion 
of  queen  Jezebel,  was  falsely  accused  of 
blasphemy,  which  implied  treason,  and  stoned 
to  aeatn.  Ahab,  I  <  'vever,  was  visited  by 
Elijah,  and  threatened  with  a  terrible  punish- 
ment, which  did  not  fail  to  be  carried  into 
execntion  (1  Kings  xxi.  2  Kings  ix.  21,  seq.). 

NADAB  (H./rre  gift;  A.M.  4605,  A.C. 
943,  V.  954),  second  king  of  Israel,  successor 
of  his  father,  Jeroboam,  gives  an  instance  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  usurped  power  can 
be  transmitted;  for  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  while  besieging  the  Philistine  city  of 
Gibbethon,  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  officers,  Baasha,  who,  having  extermi- 
nated his  niastei^s  family  (1  Kings  xiv.  10), 
usurped  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  for 
twenty  and  four  years,  making  Tirzah  his 
capital  (comp.  xiv.  17.  Cant.  vi.  4).  In  con- 
sequence of  his  idolatrous  practices,  the 
house  of  Baasha,  like  that  of  Jeroboam,  was 
threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  mouth  of 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Honani  (1  Kings  xvi.  1—  7). 
Accordingly,  his  son  and  successor  was  cot 
off  in  the  second  year  of  his  unworthy  reign 
(8—10 ;  XV.  25,  seq.) 

'  NAHUM  (H.  comforter) t  the  seventh  mi- 
nor prophet,  of  Klkosh,  or  Elkesei,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  a  vfllage  in  Galilee  beyond 
Jordan ;  or,  which  is  less  probable,  the  same 
as  Alknsh,  in  Assyria,  some  ten  miles  north 
of  Mosul,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  alleged  tomb  of  the  Prophet  is 
shown.  Nahum  prophesied  at  a  time  when 
Judah  stood  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians  (i.  11 ; 
ii.  1);  probablv  («>.  714  A.C.)  when  Sen 
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tiMh«rIb  tfaieatened  Jerasalem  widi  rain  in  tometimM  that  alto  of  the  gnndfttlMr  (iudg. 

fli«  raipi  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xWii.  13).  zx.  28.    Jer.  zzxix.  14).      The  Mme  enn 

Of  the  partieulATB  of  Nahum's  life  nothing  ia  caused  the  name  of  the  mother  to  be  given 

known.  as  'a  surname  to  a  son  (2  Bam.  iL  13 ;  1 

NAHUM,  THE  BOOK  OF,  consisting  of  Chron.  ill.  1—3). 
only  three  short  chapters,   or  forty* seven  In  the  East,  a  person  often  beara  more 
Terses,  presents  us  with  one  of  those  remark-  nameb  than  one,  either  because  originally 
able  phenomena,  found  nowhere  but  in  the  aereral  were  given  to  him,  or  because  he  ae- 
Bible,  in  which  a  very  brief  writing,  com-  quired  them  under  peculiar  eireumatanees. 
prising,  it  may  be,  all  an  author  wrote,  has,  The  latter  influence  is  still  in  operation,  aa 
by  the  conservative  force  of  religious  respect,  undoubtedly  it  waa  in  ancient  times  (Gen. 
been  preserved  from  the  destroying  agencies  zvii.  0.  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  4.  John  i.  42).    lu 
of  time,  during  five-and-twenty  centuries  or  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Jews,  in  their  inter- 
more.    This  fact  betokens,  if  it  does  not  evi-  course  with  Greeks  and  Bomans,  were  aecua- 
dence,  the  Titslity  of  true  religion  and  its  tomed  to  give  themselTcs  a  different  name 
genuine  literary  productions.     The  prophecy  from   that  which  tliey  had  before  borne ; 
of  Nahnm,  directed  against  Nineveh,  is  de-  though 'sometimes  the  heathen  was  a  trans- 
signed  to  announce  its  overthrow  and  rain,  lation  of  the  Hebrew  appellation.    Thomas 
considered  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Assyrian  bears  also  the  name  of  Didyuius,  the  latter 
monarchy.     In  the   strong  confidence  ez-  being  Greek  for  the  former,  and  both  signi- 
pressed  by  the  prophet  (ii.  8,  uq.),  he  may  fying  'tvrin'  (John  zi.  16.  Acts  i.  23;  It. 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  sudden  destrac-  36).    The  names  of  cities  also  were,  under 
tion  of  Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  ziz.  35).  peculiar  circumstances,  changed ;  affording 
The  threatened  devastation  was  sure,  pow-  to  critics  materials  which  have  not  been  suf- 
erful  aa  Nineveh  was,  for  No  (Thebes,  in  flciently  used  (Gen.  zxviii.  19.  Numb,  zzzii. 
^^Pt)  ^u  M  great,  and  she  lay  waste  (iii.  38.  Josh.  ziz.  47 ;  zzi.  11). 
8).    The  style  of  the  book,  which  is  a  sue-  Characterising  names  were  given  even  to 
cession  of  fine  and  impressive  passages,  is  God.    The  Egyptisns  gave  to  their  divini- 
purely  classical,  after  the  Hebrew  model.  ties  names  of  honour  indicative  of  the  qna- 
NAIN  (H.  bmuty),  a  town  in  the  south-  lity  by  which  each  was  distinguished.    Ae- 
east  coraer  of  Galilee,  near  Endor,  at  the  cordingly,  the  Egyptian  Hagar  called  the 
foot  of  the  lesser  Hermon,  in  the  plain  of  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  with  her  ia 
Jezreel,  rendered  for  ever  remarkable  by  the  the  wOderness,  e/m,  *  the  appearing  God  * 
restoration  to  life  of  the  only  son  of  a  widow  (Gen.  zri.  13).    Names  were  also  given  to 
(Luke  vii.  11—17).    The  modera  Nein  is  a  tiie    Supreme    corresponding  with    special 
email  village  two  hours  and  a  half  south-east  events  and  occasions.    Thus  Abraham,  on 
ih>mNazareth,presenting,  among  other  rains,  having  been  provided  with  a  sacrifice  in 
two  marble  pillars,  designed  to  make  known  place  of  Isaac,  instituted  the  name  Jtluwak- 
the  sput  where  Jesus  performed  the  mirscle.  Jirth,  <  Jehovah  will  provide '  (Gen.  zzii.  8, 
NAME  (comp.  Greek,  nemo,  'I  assign,'  uq.).     Even  from  places  peculiarly  deno- 
'  distribute,'   nmua;    L.  ncmen;    F.    nam),  minated,  the  Divine  Being  received  appella- 
stands  for  the  Hebrew  lAem  (comp.  G.  setaa,  tions,  as  *the  God  of  Bethel'  (zzzi.  13; 
'  sign ;'  L.  tignwn),  which  denotes  a  sign  or  comp.zzviii.l2,  m?.)*  This  multiplication  of 
token,  and  so  that  which  betokens  or  dis-  the  names  of  God,  especially  when  carried,  aa 
tinguishes  an  individual,  that  is,  his  name,  in  Egypt,  to  a  great  eztent,  waa  abused  to  the 
Among  the  Hebrews,  namea  were  given  to  encouragement  of  idolatry;  on  which  account 
children,  first  immediately  after  birth,  and  Zechariah,  in  speaking  of  the  golden  age  of 
then  at  the  time  of  their  being  circumcised  religion,  declares  not  only  that  (here  shidl  be 
(Gen.  zziz.  82 — ^85.  Ezod.  ii.  22.  Luke  i.  oneGod,namely  Jehovah, but  that  his  name 
69).    The  mother  gave  the  name  (Gen.  ziz.  shall  be  one  (ziv.  0 ;  comp.  Ezodus  iii.  14). 
37,  38 ;  zziz.  32 ;  zzzv.  18) ;  but  also  the  Name  often  denotes  the  person  himself 
father  (Matt.  i.  20.  Luke  i.  63,  comp.  13).  (1  Sam.  zviii.  80.  Matt.  vi.  9).    *  Names' 
The  name  was  often  determined  by  circum-  are  what  we  term  *  persons,'  or  *  souls'  (Acts 
stances  attending  the  birth  (Gen.  zzv.  25 ;  i.  15).    The  name  of  God  ia  God  himself 
zzzv.  18.   1  Sam.  iv.  21).     Names  of  ezpres-  (Psalms  viL  17;  iz.  2 ;  zz.  1),  or  God  consi- 
sive  import  were  held  in  favour  (Gen.  iiL  20 ;  dered  in  certain  relations  (czzzviii.  2.  Prov. 
Iv.  1;  V.  29 ;  zvi.  11 ;  zzi.  5.   1  Sam.  i.  20).  zviii.  10) ;  as  in  the  ezertion  of  power  (Ez. 
Symbolical  names  were  given  to  their  ohil-  iz.  16),  in  regard  to  his  glory  (2  Sam.  viL 
dren  by  prophets  (Is.  vii.  17;  viii.  3.   Hos.  13),  his  eternity  (Ps.  Ixzii.  17).    '  To  come 
I.  4;  vi.  9).    To  girls  names  denoting  some-  in  the  name  of,'  is  the  same  as  *  taking'  or 
thing  beautiAil  were  given  (Jobzlii.  13,  14.  'employing  the  name,'  claims,  or  autbori^ 
Gen.  zxix.  6.   Acts  iz.  36).     Family  names  of  another.     It  is  used  of  impostors  (Matt 
were   preserved  (Luke   i.   61.    Is.  Ivi.  5)  ;  zziv.  5);  and  his  disciples  are  said  to  teach 
sons  added  to  their  own  name  that  of  their  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  thai  is,  aa  his  repre- 
Ikiher,  for  the  sake  of  more  complete  dis-  aeutativea  (Luke  zziv.  47.  Acts  iv.  17),  and 
linction  (2  Sam.  zziii.  1.  1  Kings  zii.  2);  in  his  name  to  work  miraolea,  allusion  being 
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to  the  ettrreut  notion  that  certain 
names,  as  that  of  Solomon,  were  potent 
spells  for  exorcism.  Generally,  '  in  the 
name'  denotes,  *  by  the  authority'  (Matthew 
vd.  9.  1  Cor.  T.  4.  2  Thess.  iii.  6).  The 
name  Jehovah,  as  the  Mosaio  appellation  of 
Ood,  was  held  in  special  reverence  (Exodas 
iii.  15 ;  tL  8 ;  XX.  7.  Lev.  xviii  21.  Matt. 
▼L  0) ;  its  use  was  disoontinned  by  the  later 
Jews,  who  employed  instead  the  name  Ado^ 
naif  or  *Lord.'  *To  glorify*  or  'manifest 
the  usme  of  God,'  is  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses so  as  to  show  forth  his  greamess  and 
love.  *  To  call  on  the  name,'  is  *  to  invoke' 
(Acts  ii.  21 ;  ix.  14.  Rom.  x.  13  ;  compare 
1  Kings  xviiL  25).  '  To  believe  on  the  name 
of  Jeans  Christ,'  is  to  receive  him  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  (John  i.  12;  ii. 
23).  *  To  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,'  is  to 
pray  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his 
eanse  (xiv.  13, 14;  xv.  10).  It  is  the  Chris- 
tian's privilege  and  duty  to  do  all  that  he 
does  for  that  great  purpose  (Colos.  ilL  17 ; 
eomp.  1  Cor.  x.  81). 

In  Apoc  iii.  12,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
eustom  of  inscribing  on  coins  the  names  of 
conquerors,  with  the  name  of  the  divinity 
under  whose  guardianship  they  were.  Me- 
dals bearing  these  and  other  particulars, 
coined  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  abound  in  our  museums. 

NAPUTALI  (H.  wrestling),  Jacob's  se- 
eond  son  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen. 
XXX.  8 ;  XXXV.  25),  is  compared  with  a  bound- 
ing hind  (xlix.  21).    He  was  the  founder  of 

Naphtali,  the  Tribe  of,  which  at  iU  first 
numbering  contained  53,400  fighting  men 
(Numbers  i.  42,  43),  who  at  the  time  of  the 
second  census  had  decreased  to  45,400 
(xxvi.  50).  This  division  of  the  Israelite 
nation  obtained  the  north  of  Palestine,  from 
the  sea  of  Oennesareth  to  Lebanon  and  ihe 
sources  of  the  Jordan  (Joshua  xix.  32),  its 
last  town  towards  the  north  being  '  Kedesh 
in  Galilee,  in  Mount  Naphtali,'  one  of  the 
spurs  of  X«ebanon,  perhaps  the  modem 
Dschebel  Izaffad  (xx.  7.  Judg.  iv.  6).  Naph- 
tali, failing  to  exterminate,  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  part  of  whom  it  made  tributary 
(Judg.  L  33).  Under  Barak,  aud  aided  by 
Zebulon,  it  conquered  Sisera  (iv. ;  v.  18). 
Together  with  other  parts  of  Galilee,  it  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  from  the  Syrians  (1 
Kings  XV.  20).  At  a  later  time,  many  of  its 
ehief  people  were  carried  away  into  Assyria 
(2  Kings  XV.  29 ;  eomp.  Is.  ix.  1.  Matt  iv. 
14,  15).  The  district  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  in  Palestine.   Comp.  Dent  xxziii.  23. 

NARD,  or  SPIKENARD  (L.  ipiea  nardi, 
'  ear  of  nard '),  a  costly  and  firagraut  essence 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the 
odoriferous  Nardut  Indiea,  used  as  a  per- 
fume for  the  person  (Cant.  iv.  13,  14),  with 
a  pound  of  which  Mary,  in  affectionate  gra- 
titndo  for  the  reatoration  of  her  brother's 


life,  anointed  Jesus  as  he  sat  at  supper  cf 
Bethany  (John  xii.  8,  5 ;  comp.  Mark  xiv 
8).  This  pound  of  nard  is  said  to  have 
been  '  worth  three  hundred  pence,'  or  dena- 
rii;  that  is,  apart  from  the  difierence  in  the 
value  of  money,  between  seven  and  eight 
pounds — a  proof  that  the  famUy  of  Lazarus 
were  people  of  substance. 

Nard,  greatly  valued  as  an  article  of  lux- 
ury in  ancient  times,  and  carried  westward 
in  small  vases  of  alabaster  (see  the  article), 
was  often  adulterated ;  hence  in  the  Greek, 
the  word  pisttlce,  *  pure,'  or  *  genuine'  (marg.)* 
The  plant  producing  the  best  kind  grew  it 
India.  An  inferior  kind,  Nardui  Syriaca, 
was  found  in  Palestine. 

NATHAN  (H.  who  it  given),  was  a  distin- 
guished prophet  of  the  age  of  David,  among 
whose  advisers  he  held  a  foremost  rank.  If 
Nathan  proceeded  from  Samuel's  school  of 
the  prophets,  he  gives  reason  for  enter- 
taining  every  favourable  opinion  of  the  aims 
and  working  of  that  institution;  and  in  what- 
ever way  he  was  prepared  for  his  high  du- 
ties, he  still  impresses  the  reader  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  lespect  for  his  personal  ex- 
cellences and  official  fidelity.  When,  after 
achieving  great  victories,  David  had  funned 
the  idea  of  erecting  a  temple  for  Jehovah, 
he  consulted  Nathan  respecting  the  project, 
and  received  from  the  prophet  a  statement 
that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Divine  counsels 
that  he  whose  hands  had  been  bo  often  and 
so  deeply  stained  with  blood,  should  accom- 
plish the  holy  task.  The  reason  assigned 
is  in  itself  of  sufficient  weight,  but  probably 
the,  far-seeing  prophet  discerned  in  the  state 
of  David's  heart  indications  which  made  him 
desire  that  an  undertaking  around  which 
he  naturally  wished  none  but  the  purest 
and  loftiest  associations  to  gather,  should 
be  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  being  favourable  to 
religion,  would  produce  a  monarch  more 
suitable  for  the  sacred  undertaking.  Cer- 
tainly, David's  erime  in  connection  with 
Bathsheba  encourages  this  idea.  And  if  in 
that  case  the  king's  misdeeds  afflict  the  mind 
with  pity  and  sorrow,  they  also  serve  to  bring 
into  relief  the  high  moral  daring  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  so  strengthen  the  impression  that, 
for  personal  elevation  and  public  fidelity  and 
seal,  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  a  class  to 
which  history  presents  no  parallel.  The 
excellence  of  Nathan  is  the  more  striking 
and  laudable  because  he  was  immediately 
subject  to  the  fascinating  glare  of  the  throne; 
for  besides  being  a  prophet  and  a  regal  ad* 
viser,  he  held  the  office  of  national  annalist 
And  the  fact  that  the  making  and  conser- 
vation of  the  public  records  were  in  such 
hands,  gives  solid  reason  for  their  being  re- 
garded as  in  the  main  trustworthy  and  cre- 
dible (2  Samuel  vii. ;  xii.  1  Kings  i.  8,  Jtf. 
1  Ohron.  xxix.  29.  2  Chzon.  is.  29). 
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NATHAN  is  also  the  name  of  David's  only  the  totality  of  oreatod  things  (James  iiL 

third  son  by  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  t.  14.    1  6?),  or  the  speoifio  qnalities  wliich  Ihej 

Chron.  iii.  5).  each  possess. 

NATIiANAEL  (H.  God^i  gift),  of  Cana  in         '  Natnre/  in  the  English  New  Testament, 

Oalilee,  one  of  those  to  whom,  according  to  holds  the  place  of  two  Oreek  words :  I.  geng* 

John  zxi.  2,  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  it«,  'origin/  'birth'  (Hatt  L  18:  comp.Oen. 

showed  himself  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias.    Na-  xl.  20,  *  birth- day,*  in  the  Septuagint,  'day 

thanael,  under  the  impression  that  no  good  of  birth) ; '  natural  face'  (James  i.  2S),  Ute- 

thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  was  in-  rally  'face  of  birth*).  II.  phusii  (from  phtto, 

troduced  by  Philip  to  our  Lord,  who,  on  'I  beget,'  or  'am  begotten'  (Heb.  xiL  10. 

beholding  him,  pronounced  him  '  an  Israel-  Luke  Tiii.  6, 8),  the  collected  qnalities  of  an 

ite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.'    Surprised  individual,  whether  external    or  internal ; 

at  this  knowledge  of  him,  Nathanael  ferth-  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  considered 

with  recognised  Jesus  as  Uie  Messiah  (John  relatively  to  his  birth  and  origin;  Bom.  ii. 

t  43,  uq.).  27,  'unoircumcision  by  nature,'  that  is,  '6en- 

Nathanael,  though  a  prejudiced,  was  an  tiles,'  whence  is  explained  Ephesians  ii.,  'by 

honest  man,  and  heuce  evidence  was  not  nature  children  of  wrath ;'  that  is,  by  the  po- 

unduly  ifbpeded  in  working  in  his  mind  sition  in  which  they  were  born,  and  its  nam- 

conviction  of  the  ftindamenud  truth  of  the  ral  influences  on  them  as  Gentiles,  who,  as 

Christian  religion.    See  Babtholomew.  such,  were  sinners  (Gal.ii.  10)  under  wratb, 

NATIVITY  (L.  natuf,  '  bom,'  from  noM-  and  not  under  grace.  '  Nature '  (phnsis)  is 
ear),  '  native '  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  '  native  conn-  used  analogically  of  Ood  (2  Pet  i.  4,  '  par- 
try '),  used  in  connection  with  land,  denotes  takers  of  a  divine  disposition ;'  oomp.  Gal. 
the  place  of  birth  (Gen.  xi.  28;  comp.  xiL  v.  8).  In  other  places  the  word  denotes 
1 ;  xxiv.  4,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  '  disposition,'  the  feelings  which  arise  from 
used.  ordinary  influences  (1  Cor.   xi.  13),  refer- 

NATUBE  (L.  tuueor,  'I  am  bom;*  natura,  enoe  being  had  to  origin  and  birth  (Romans 


'birth') — as  now  generally  enlarged  fh>m  its  ii.  14).  Scripture  contemplates  man  in  two 
primitive  import  of  'birth/  and  applied  to  conditions;  one  the  natural,  that  in  which 
the  created  universe,  especially  when  the  he  is  apart  from  special  Divine  aid;  the 
great  whole  is  in  some  way  personified,  and,  other,  that  of  grace,  that  into  which  he  enters 
contrary  to  the  essential  meaning  of  the  bv  faith  in  Christ.  These  two  states  are 
term,  is  raised  from  effect  into  cause — pre-  illustrated  by  an  ungraded  and  a  grafted 
sents  a  collection  of  notions  which  has  no  tree  (Rom.  zi.  17,  jeg.).  See  Law. 
ground  or  counterpart  in  the  religion  of  the  NAZARETH  (H.  i£parated),  an  ineonsi- 
Old  Testament,  and  came  into  the  church  derable  town  in  Galilee,  now  the  capital  of 
from  that  heathenism  under  whose  prolonged  the  province  en-Nassirah,  lying  in  what  was 
influence  pantheistic  tendencies  have  been  the  territoiy  of  Zebnlon,  three  hours  from 
and  are  encouraged  and  propagated.  '  Na-  the  south-western  foot  of  Tabor,  seven  from 
ture,'  a  term  of  which  atheistical  writers  Ptolemais,  and  about  the  same  from  Carmel. 
make  much  use,  has,  in  their  sense  of  the  Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tea- 
term,  no  meaning  and  no  force,  unless  on  tament  or  in  Josephus,  but  is  for  ever  dis- 
the  assumption  of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  tinguished  as  the  place  where  Jesus  '  grew 
namely,  tliat,  possessing  divine  qualities,  it,  in  favour  with  God  and  man,'  till  he  was 
and  not  God,  is  the  author  of  all  that  exists,  near  thirty  years  of  age  (MatL  ii.  23.  Lnke 
The  very  pronoun  now  used  to  refer  to  na-  iL  01,  02 ;  iii.  23).  From  his  long  residence 
ture,  namely  it,  exposes  the  fallacy ;  for  that  here,  our  Lord  was  himself  called  a  '  Naxa- 
which  has  not  personal  powers  —  in  other  rene/  also  'Jesus  of  Nazareth'  (Matt.  il. 
words,  that  which  is  not  intelligence— could  23;  xxi.  11),  and  his  early  disciples  were 
not  have  produced  the  universe,  which  on  ignominionsly  described  by  the  same  appel- 
all  sides  is  full  of  intelligent  signatures.  Here  lation  (Acts  xxiv.  0).  The  name  is  still 
we  are  brought  to  the  sole  question  at  issue  used  by  the  Arabs  to  describe  the  followers 
between  the  Theist  or  the  Atheist — namely,  of  Christ,  but  has  shared  the  ordinary  fate  ol 
Did  the  universe  spring  from  mind  or  mat-  opprobrious  epithets,  and  come  to  be  a  title 
ter  ?  from  a  thinking  or  an  unthinking  of  honour,  since  both  the  name  of  the  place 
power?  The  name  given  to  that  power  is  where  the  Saviour  dwelt,  and  the  epithet 
of  small  account  You  may  call  it  *  nature,'  which  hence  accrued  to  himself,  coold  with 
if  you  prefer  a  bad  to  a  good  designation.  Christisns  be  only  objects  of  respect.  Comp 
Yon  may  call  the  power  'Jehovah,  Jove,  or  John  i.  46 ;  vii  41.  Matt  xxvi.  71. 
Lord.'  Any  way,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Nazareth  lies  in  the  bowl-shaped  end  of  a 
mind  of  man,  from  its  very  nature  and  ex-  valley  of  chalk,  whose  rounded  elevations 
perience,  cannot  rest  satisfied  until  it  has  are  divided  by  diverse  gorges,  and  that  to- 
referred  itself  and  all  around  it  to  aome  wards  the  east  sinks  down  to  a  plain.  At 
great  Intelligent  Cause.  *  Nature,'  therefore,  the  spot  where  Nazareth  lies  the  height  of 
to  a  tlieist  and  a  scriptural  disciple,  csn  mean  the  vale  above  the  sea  measures  821,  that  of 
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the  plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor,  430 
Parisian  feet  The  hills  which  encircle  the 
town  on  the  west,  sonth-west,  and  north-west, 
reach  a  height  of  fifoin  1000  to  1600  feet, 
affording  a  prospeet  as  far  as  the  snowy  tops 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  to  the 
Borface  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  few  other 
places  are  the  features  of  softness  and  cheer- 
fulness united  with  those  of  lofty  severity, 
more  than  at  Nazareth :  *  the  flowery  vale  is 
a  young  mother,  who  thinks  only  of  bestow- 
ing  cares  and  nutriment  on  her  darling, 
man ;  the  hills,  a  father,  which  conducts  th« 
eye  alike  to  heights  and  depths'  (Schubert, 
iiL  160).  Palms,  though  standing  alone, 
flourish  here;  better  still,  the  orange,  the 
aromatic  fig,  die  olive,  the  pomegranate; 
and  among  Uie  products  of  the  field,  cotton. 
The  Talley,  protected  against  the  north  and 
west,  lies  open  to  winds  fi'om  the  east  and 
north-east.  The  cold  of  winter  is  sometimes 
seTcre.  There  is  here  a  Latin  monastery, 
near  which  is  a  school ;  also  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation,  which,  in  its  present  form, 
is  not  much  beyond  a  century  old,  though 
it  has  succeeded  buildings  that  go  back  to 
the  time  of  Helena,  who  caused  a  church  to 
be  erected  on  what  was  then  accounted  the 
spot  where  stood  the  house  of  Mary.  The 
peculiarly  sacred  portion  of  this  church  is 
that  chamber  in  which  tradition  makes  the 
angel  to  hsTe  appeared^  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus ;  two  pillars,  of  which  one  is  broken, 
mark  the  place  where  she  stood  when  she 
receiTcd  the  angelic  congratulation.  In  a 
small  chapel  within  the  city  is  ihe  spot 
where  stood  Joseph's  house,  in  which  the 
ehild  Jesus  lived  subject  to  his  parents.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  are  some  pslms  and 
cypresses,  also  a  lofty  minaret.  The  houses 
have  flat  roofs,  without  domes.  'We  saw' 
(Tischendorf,  ii.  105)  'on  these  roofs  small 
knots  of  friends,  who  were  enjoying  the  even- 
ing air,  whose  exhilarating  f^shness,  after 
the  sultry  day,  was  very  grateful  to  us  also. 
We  beheld  no  traces  of  tibe  earthquake  that 
struck  the  city  a  few  years  ago.  But  a  fear- 
ful impression  was  made  on  roe  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  city,  by  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  declivity  on  yrh'ith.  the  town  stands. 
Involuntarily  my  mind  turned  to  the  peril  in 
which,  according  to  Luke  (iv.  20),  the  Sa- 
Tiour  was  placed.  More  than  one  of  these 
rocky  hills  around  the  present  town,  which, 
according  to  all  appearance,  lies  where  that 
of  old  lay,  shows  how  naturally  the  mode  of 
▼enting  their  wrath  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, might  come  into  the  hearts  of  the  Na- 
sarenes.  Tradition  is,  however,  wrong  in 
'the  Hill  of  Precipitation,'  which  it  has 
placed  at  a  distance  f^m  the  town,  and 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  narrative  of 
the  evangelist  Among  other  sacred  places, 
the  traveller  is  directed  to  the  garden,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  frequented  and  loved  by 
Jesus  when  a  boy.     This  garden,   full  of 


figs,  oranges,  and  pomegranates,  awakenf 
very  pleasing  emotions.  But  what  gratified 
me  most  was  'Mary's  Fountain,'  lying  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  city,  on  the  way  to 
Tabor.  Few  of  the  honoured  spots  of  Pa- 
lestine are,  in  respect  of  their  origin,  so  cer- 
tain as  this  fountain.  It  is  still  the  only  one 
the  town  has :  it  probably  was  so  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  This  evening  I  found  very 
many  women  and  girls  gathered  round  it  in 
order  to  obtain  water.  Among  them  I  saw 
several  of  graceful  figure.  They  with  great 
skill  bear  their  heavy  water-jags  on  their 
heads. '  The  thought  of  sleeping  under  the 
roofs  of  the  same  place  where  the  Saviour 
spent  his  early  days,  lighted  up  this  night  of 
my  life  with  a  celestial  radiance.  With  fresh 
joy  did  I  awake  in  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  July.  In  the  dawn  I  traversed  the  eastern 
heights  in  view  of  the  town,  which  grew  more 
figs  than  olives.  It  was  difScnIt  to  fix  on 
the  most  beautiful  view  of  Nazareth.  On  all 
sides  it  had  a  fine  picturesque  effect.  An 
agreeable  resting-place  the  eye  found  in  Uie 
white  tower  of  the  mosque,  with  its  high, 
deep-coloured  cypresses.  With  most  plea- 
sure, however,  did  I  dwell  on  the  part  where, 
with  the  city,  I  at  the  same  time  saw  before 
me  the  fountain  in  the  north,  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill.  And  thus  I  allowed  my  eye,  and 
with  it  my  soul,  to  repose  a  long  while  on 
Nazareth,  its  hills  and  vales.  The  sky  was 
cloudless ;  the  air  perfectly  clear  and  bright 
Two  thousand  years  may  well  have  changed 
much ;  but  much  slso  of  what  I  saw  must 
have  lain  under  the  divine  eye  of  Mary's  Son. 
How  often  may  he  have  wandered  where  I 
wandered ;  his  heart  full  of  his  great  future 
destiny,  ftill  of  the  thought  of  that  preaching 
which,  from  the  restricted  hills  of  Lis  small 
homestead,  was  to  fill  all  valleys,  seas,  lands, 
and  hearts  of  the  earth ! ' 

The  ill  repute  of  Nazareth  (John  i.  46), 
has  been  referred  to  the  scorn  felt  towards 
Galilee  by  the  southem  Jew9.  Was  Na- 
thanael,  a  native  of  Galilee,  likely  to  quote 
the  proverb  ?  Others  have  found  the  source 
of  the  impression  in  a  scarcely  adequate 
cause,  namely  the  existence  of  a  notorious 
thief,  Ben  Nezer,  who  was  of  that  place. 
Jowett  places  it  in  the  known  vile  character 
of  the  city,  exemplified  in  its  conduct  to- 
wards Jesus,  and  arising  from  its  position ; 
which,  as  being  a  frontier  town  in  three  di- 
rections— towards  Samaria  to  the  south,  a 
region  notorious  for  iniquity  and  frequent 
revolts ;  towards  Philistia  on  the  south-west, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  notoriously 
flagitious ;  and  on  the  west  towards  the  ma- 
ritime city,  Acre,  peopled  by  heathens — 
made  it  a  nest  of  the  very  worst  of  charac- 
ters ;  while  its  condition  would  be  the  more 
notorious  from  contrast  with  the  better  pro- 
tected and  more  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  of  Galilee. 

NAZABITE8  (H.  horn  Neair, '  separated, 
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'  Mt  apftit,'  and  henoe  Bometimet '  eminent' 
or  *  select,'  F.  eliu,  persons.  See  Lam.  if, 
7,  and  comp.  Oen.  zUz.  26.  Dent.  zzxiiL 
16),  were  a  dass  of  devotees,  who  followed 
out  to  its  extreme  the  idea  of  self-denial,  and 
so  of  ascetic  severance,  which  in  part  the 
Hebrew  priest  observed  (Lev.  z.  7),  which 
a  religion  of  ceremony  and  symbol,  such  as 
Uie  Mosaic,  was  so  likely  to  encourage,  and 
the  grounds  of  which  are  So  deeply  seated  in 
human  nature  that  they  have  manifested 
their  effects  in  all  times  and  countries,  down 
to  the  monkism  of  the  middle  ages  and 
the  total  abstinence  of  the  present  day. 
The  Nazarites,  accordingly,  who  were  re- 
garded with  much  respect,  as  a  kind  of  (in- 
direct)  religious  teachers  (Amos  ii.  11),  ab- 
stained from  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life 
^ot  the  nuptial  couch),  such  as  strong 
drinks,  wine  and  its  products — the  beverage 
of  every  day ;  and  vinegar,  the  refreshment 
preferred  in  the  hot  months;  also  from 
everything  which  could  cause  ritual  undean- 
ness,  hence  from  houses  where  lay  dead 
bodies;  as  well  as  from  the  customary  shaving 
of  the  head  (equivalent  to  our  allowing  the 
beard  to  grow).  If  uncleanness  was  in  any 
way  contracted,  the  whole  had  to  be  re-com- 
roenoed.  The  Nazarite  vow  was  of  two  kinds, 
temporary  and  perpetual.  The  former  lasted 
commonly  for  thirty  days;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Nazarite  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  temple  a  burnt,  sin,  thank,  and  meat 
offering,  which  was  accepted  by  the  priest, 
who  shaved  his  head,  and  threw  the  hair 
into  the  fire  (Numb.  vL).  In  some  cases  per- 
sons were  perpetually  consecrated  to  this 
ascetic  mode  of  life,  in  which  not  moderation, 
but  mortification,  is  virtue,  and  religion  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  'beggarly 
elements'  of  an  outward  rigour ;  and  thence 
to  pass,  by  a  natural  disregard  of  the  body 
and  its  acts,  into  gross  indulgence,  and  even 
licentiousness.  These  evils,  in  their  worst 
estate,  seem  to  have  been  produced,  not  so 
much  in  Judea  as  in  India,  and  in  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Samson  was  a  perpetual  Na- 
zarite (Judg.  ziii.  2,  seq.),  also  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  L),  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i. 
13,  Mf.).  The  vow,  which  involved  much 
expense,  and  towards  which  rich  men  some- 
times contributed  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiz.  6,  1, 
comp.  Acts  xxi.  24),  was  undertaken  as  a 
means  of  either  procuring  or  acknowledging 
a  divine  favour.     See  Aquila. 

NEAP0LI3  (G.  new  city),  a  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, now  called  Kuhaclasi,  on  the  coast 
of  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the  gulf  of  Strymon, 
originally  belonging  to  Thrace;  visited  by 
Paul  (Acto  zvi.  11). 

NEBAJOTH,  or  NEBAIOTH,  Ishmael's 
first  bom  son  (Gen.  xzv.  13),  the  origin  of 
an  Arab  tribe,  whose  country,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trea,  extended,  according  to  Jerome,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Bed  sea,  having  Petra 
fbr  its  capitaL     Their  head  quarters  may 


have  been  at  the  top  of  die  Elanitio  gulf; 
whence  they  spread  north  and  eastwaid  on 
their  predatory  and  pasturing  excursions: 
comp.  Is.  Iz.  7.  1  Macoab.  v.  24;  ix.  35. 
They  were  governed  by  kings,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Aretas.  Fompey,  when  in  Syria, 
sent  an  army  and  subdued  them  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  8,  3 ;  6, 4). 

NEBO,  a  heathen  idol,  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  (Is.  zlvi.  1), 
probably  the  moon  or  the  planet  Mercury 
(Cannes  Hermes),  protector  of  commerce 
and  knowledge.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  wor- 
ship Nebo  on  Wednesday  (Woden's  day,  or 
Mercury's  day,  seen  in  the  French  Mtrcrtdiy. 
Nebo,  according  to  Eastern  astrology,  waa 
the  secretary  or  scribe  of  heaven.  He  was 
probably  worshipped  in  the  Moabite  city 
of  Nebo,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Nebo. 
His  name  appears  in  the  names  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Nabopolassar,  &c. 

NEBO,  the  name  borrowed  from  the  pre- 
ceding, a  city  in  Beuben,  in  Petsea,  eight 
Boman  miles  from  Heshbon  (Numb,  xxxit. 
3,  88),  belonged  in  an  early  period  to  the 
Moabites,  who,  in  later  times,  also  appear  as 
its  possessors  (Is.  xv.  2). 

NEBO  was  also  the  name  of  a  mount  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  aforementioned  town,  on 
the  top  of  which,  or  Pisgah,  Moses,  having 
surveyed  the  promised  land,  breathed  his  last 
(DeuL  xxxiv.). 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  whose  name,  like 
other  oriental  names,  is  diversely  spelt  (comp. 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  and  Jer.  xxxix.   Ezek.  xxix. 
18),  and  which,  according  to  Lorsbach,  sig^ 
nifies  in   the   Persian   *  Mercury,   chief  of 
gods,'  was  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  and  the 
second  independent  king  of  the   Chaldee 
Babylonian  dynasty,  the  power  of  which  he 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.    His   history, 
materials  for  which  are  found  only  in  the 
Bible  and  other  Eastern  sources,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
will  in  the  punishment  of  the  apostate  Is- 
raelites ;  who,  however,  appeared  to  the  great 
moLarch  only  as  a  province,  whose  subjuga- 
tion entered  as  a  small  part  into  schemes  of 
conquest  which  embraced  all  the  known  re- 
gions of  the  west,  and  especislly  Egypt,  the 
great  rival  of  Babylon.    During  the  life-time 
of  his  father,  who  died  604  A.  C,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, probably  sharing  in  the  honours  of 
government,  undertook  an  expedition  towards 
the  west,  and  overcame  Pharaoh-Necho  II., 
at  Circesium  (605  or  606  A.C.   Jer.  xvi.  2), 
and  so  became  master  of  all  Syria.     Inter- 
rupted in  his  victorious  career  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  returned  to  Babylon;  whence, 
after  having  consolidatnd  the  foundations  of 
his   throne,  he    resumed    his    aggressions 
against  Egypt;  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  subjugated  Jehoiakim,  who  remained  his 
vassal  for  three  years  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1).  Aa, 
however,  the  Jewish  monsrch  aUempted  Co 
throw  off  the  yoke,  the  Chaldean  oonqnemr 
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iiiftde  another  hostile  Tisit  to  Jerasalem,  and  yean,  heiog  tamed  hy  suffering,  he  lecoTered 
snbdaing  the  city,  carried  back  mach  spoil,  his  faculties,   and  with  them  his  t|ironek 
together  with  youths  of  distinguished  fami-  After  having  reigned  forty-three  years,  ho 
lies,  amongst  whom  was  Daniel,  doubtless  to  died  561  A.  C,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son, 
be  held  as  hostages  (2  Kings  xziv.  2.  2  Evibnerodach  (Jer.  Hi.  81).    Medical  men 
Chron.  xxzvL  6,  7.  Dan.  L  1,  2,  6).    Wish-  have  referred  his  disorder  to  what  is  techni- 
ing  apparently  to  interfere  no  more  than  his  cally  called  ituania  caninOf  or  luplno-dog- 
purposes  rendered  necessary,  he  allowed  Je-  madness,  with  the  symptoms  of  which  those 
hoiachin,  the  son  of  the  former  monarch,  to  of  Nebuchadnezzar  have  a  correspondence. 
succeed  his  father  on  the  Jewish  throne.  The  Scripture,  however,  represents  bis  afflic* 
Boon,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  send  an  army  tion  as  a  divinely-sent  punishment  (Dan.  iv. 
against  Jerusalem,  which  he  himself  speed-  25),  intending,  probably,  to  exhibit  that  pun- 
ily  followed ;   when  he  overcame  its  king,  ishment  as  peciUiarly  appropriate  in  the  case 
and  (598  A.  C.)  carried  him,  with  most  of  of  one  who  had  abused  the  power  given  him 
his  chief  people,  among  them  Ezekiel,  to-  of  God  over  men  and  beast    Comp.  Jerem. 
gether  with  much  treasure  and  the  sacred  xzvii.  6  ;  zzviii.  14.  Dan.  ii.  87.    Prophets 
vessels  of  the  temple,  back  into  Babylonia,  foretold  the  punishments  which  this  mo- 
giving  the  crown  of  Judah  to  Mattaniah,  narch  was  to  inflict  on  Jodea  and  neigh- 
whose  name  he  changed    to  Zedekiah  (2  boaring  lands  (Jerem.  zxv.  9,  11,  15 — 28 ; 
Kings  sziv.  10,  leq,    2  Chron.  zzzvi  10.  zxvii.  B — 8).    See  Babylok. 
Ezek.  i.  1,  2.  Jer.  zzviL  20).    When,  how-  KEBUZAR-ADAN,  the  general  of  the  ce- 
ever,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah  lebrated  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  in  the  nine- 
ttttempted  to  assert  his  independence,  Nebu-  teenth  year  of  his  sovereign's  reign,  stormed 
ehadnezzar  made  another  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  burnt  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
Jerusalem,  and,  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  destroyed  the  walls,  and  led  many  persons 
half,  captured  the  city,  destroyed  the  temple,  into  captivity.    At  ihe  command  of  his  mas- 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  slew  ter,  he  released  Jeremiah  from  prison,  and 
its  monarch's  sons,  and  conveyed  ^588  A.C.)  treated  him  with  great  respect  (2  Kings  xxv. 
him  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  persons  of  8,  teq,  Jer.  zxxix.  9 ;  lii.  12,  seq.), 
influence,  into  his  Asiatic  provinces ;  placing  NECHO,  or  FHARAO-NECHO,  second  of 
over  the  wreck  of  the  nation  Gedaliah  as  his  the  name,  a  king  of  Egypt,  according  to  He- 
servant  (2  Kings  xxv.  1 — 22.  2  Chron.  xxxvL  rodotus  (ii.  158),  son  and  follower  of  Psam- 
17 — ^20.  Jer.  xxl;  xxxii.  1 — 5;  xxxviL  7;  metiohus,  who  formed  a  canal  in  order  to 
zzxlx.  1 — 10 ;   lii.  4,  seq,),    Porsuing  his  unite  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  sea, 
western  conquests,  Nebuchadnezzar  imder-  and,  by  means  of  the  Phcsnicians,  eircum- 
took  the  siege  of  tiie  rich  and  powerful  eity  navigated  Africa.    Undertaking  an  expedi- 
of  Tyre,  but  did  not  gain  his  object  till  after  tion  against  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assyria, 
the  lapse  of  thirteen  years  (Ezek.  xxvL  atq.  NechorequestedofJosiah,  king  of  Judah,  per- 
ls, xxiii.).    During  this  protracted  under-  mission  to  pass  through  his  dominions.    A 
taking,  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  fallen  refusal  being  given,  there  ensued  at  Megiddo 
on  surrounding  nations,  as  the  Ammonites,  a  conflict  in  which  Josiah  lost  his  life  (009 
Moabitea,  Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Ara-  A.  C).    His  son  and  successor,  Jeohahaz, 
bians,  whom  he  succeeded  in  subduing  (Jen  was  deposed  and  carried  into  Egypt  by  Ne- 
zxv.  18 — ^26 ;  xlix.  28.  Ezek.  zzv.).  Having  cho,  who,  having  made  the  land  tributary, 
thus  cleared  the  ground  before  him,  he  in-  set  Ellakim  on  the  throne.    In  the  Assy- 
▼aded  Egypt,  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  is  rians  he  found  a  more  formidable  enemy ; 
said  to  have  carried  his  triumphs  as  far  to  for  meeting,  at  Carchemish,  Nebnchadnez- 
the  west  as  the  Straits  of  Oibraltar  (Jer.  sar,  king  of  Babylon  he  suffered  a  defeat 
xliiL  10 — 13 ;  xlvi.  13,  aq,  Ezek.  xzix.  19,  which  cost  him  the  loss  of  sll  his  power 
20;  xxz.  4 — 12).    Betuming  home  loaded  east  of  the  Nile,  as  Jeremiah   had  pre- 
with  booty  and  fiill  of  pride,  this  truly  East-  dieted  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  teq, ;  xxiv.  7.  2 
em  despot  proceeded  to  enlarge,  strengthen,  Chron.  xzzv.  20,  teq,  Jer.  xlvL).    Six  years 
and  beautiiy  his  capital ;  and,  in  the  assnr-  after  this  disaster,  Neoho  is  said  to  ha?8 
anoe  that  he  owed  his  success  to  his  false  died. 

gods,  he  set  up  a  huge  idol  of  gold,  and  took  NECBOMANGEB  (ftom  two  Greek  words 

measures  for  compelling  all  his  subjects  to  denoting, '  divination  by  the  dead*),  stands, 

pay  their  worship  to  this  divinity,  having,  in  Deut  zviii.  11,  for  two  Hebrew  words 

doubtless,  speciid  reference  to  the  Mono-  which  signify,  *one  who  inquires  of  the 

theistio  and  rebelliously-inelined  Jews.    See  dead.'    See  Astboloobb. 

Dahibl.    Like  other  tyrants,  he  encountered  NEESINOS,  in  Job  xli.  18,  from  T.  note, 

unexpected  opposition ;    which,    combined  '  the  nose,'  is  the  same  as  tneetingt,  the  s 

with  his  arrogance  and  elation,  bewildered  being  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  sound.    We)l- 

his  mind.    Having  lost  his  senses,  he  fell  beloLved  renders. 
Into  oontempt,  and  was  allowed  to  wander        •Whfliiheiiiortetb,mUgbtthliMtIi. 

aft  large,  and  to  live  on  the  qpontaneona  pro-  And  Us  eyes  are  as  the  eyelids  of  the  dawn. 
^Mta  of  natus  s  till,  at  the  end  of  WTen       *Bising  after  a  time  to  the  snrfaoe  of  the 
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wMar,  tha  ooDodOa  ibrnwi  cnt  hlf  toeUli  Ix.  3.  Em  0.  AS).    Haring  tha  GibranilM 

vMnnly,  lo  th*t,  with  the  tnflaence  of  fail  for  theii  oiifin  (Joihu  Ix.  31—37),  tbtj 

mail  bright  «re,  tb*  Dnltten  tiz  appiin  to  mra  iiicni4Md,  probtblj,  bf  prisooen  wha 

•pukle.    Thi  bitrogl^hid  for  tha  moniiig  bad  b«<ioiiia  proMljtra.    Camp.  Nrh.  i.  28. 

U  aaid  lo  ba  tha  Bja  of  a  arooodila.  Amoog  them,   it   mrj  ba  piHamad,  wan 

NEH£U1AH    (H.    Jthasah't   ml).     Sm  '  Solomoa'*  httuiu,'  Or  alaTai,  mentiaiiad 

EiBi.  in  Eira  ij.  00.  m  performing  Mni«  in  Ilia 

NEST  ■tandafbta  Habrew  word  rendend  templa.     Br  Dand,  two  hundred  and  Iwcntf 

■tuorn'  in  Qanaaia  tL  li  (comp.  mug.,  bat  Halhiuinii  ware  appointed  to  thai  dntf  (i. 

gfloenHj  'oaat,'  NoBiben   uiT.  31.    DaoL  20).     Thej  dwelt  pvtij  in  tha  capital  (Heb. 

laxii.  11).    It  ia  alio  lued  dcrlTatiTalr,  u  iii.  86),  and  paitlj  in  iha  Laiite  ciiici  (viL 

■abode,' ■rastdencs')  Jer.ilix.ta.   Obad-d).  73).      According  lo  tha  Talmud,  tha;  wen 

If  an  laraelila  found  ■  Dcst,  ba  wti  Dot  to  daaplwd,  and  nol  allowed  to  mtrrj  a    H*- 

tnke  both  dam  and  joong  (Dant.  nui  6).  brew  maiden. 

NETHINIH  (H.  gi/U,  Nnmbers  Till.  18,  NETS  wen  In  anoieDt  tlmei  mada  Ami 

1i),  aerrants  who.  ondn  the  Leritaa,  (le-  flai,   hemp,    and   broom.      Flax  wai    moal 

anted  the  lowest  offices,  being,  ai  Ifaeii  nama  eommonlj  used.     Mauing  waa  anaiaollj  a|- 


lug.   Sii  OardncT  Wilkinson  baa  dram  paint-  twit,  it  was  iDttantlj  csoght  by  the  aaddeil 

lugs  foond  in  tha  catactttba,  desaribed  tha  rising  of  ibe  two  sides  or  Saps.    In  hunting, 

iiata  nsad  b;  Iha  Egypliana  to  calih  birds,  it  was  nans]  to  ailend  nets  In  a  oumd  line 

Hiid-tr^a  ware  also  made  bj  attatching  a  of  aoDsidarable  length,  ao  as  in  part  to  sdt- 

rsl  o*ar  two   semicireulsr  frames,  whieh,  round  a   apace,  into   whioh  Iha  baaits  of 

being  joined  and  laid  open,  approached  lo  ahasa,  ancb  aa  the  boar,  the  wild  goat,  the 

Iha  form  of  a  oirala.    The  trap  wai  bailed,  deer,  Ibe  hare,  the  ILon,  and  tha  bear,  might 

■nd  whan  a  bird  daw  to  it  and  seised  the  be  driren,  through  Ihe  opening  left  on  one 
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Tbcla  eutiDg  ncu  mtn  •omatilng*  in  Egypt  Iba  dng  nst,  Is  HtU.   liil.  47,  46.     The 

Huom  ronnd  Iha  bed  by  uighl,  10  keep  off  outlnit  net,  whiefa  oin  eneloss  odIj  put  oT 

tbe  Rnui  bj  which  thic  countr;  is  iofaBted.  %  yerj  naeU  shoal,  would  Dot  haTe  been 

Wa  and  the  culing  net  taies  in  Ilia  New  sdapled  to  Ihe  object  of  this  parable.     In 

Te»l»ment:Maa.i».  18.   Mark  i.  IS.  John  ui.  8,  8,  11,  the  bulb  kind  of  nel  is 

Fiahing  uela  in  general,  dikltu,  are  men-  maul.     The  angling  alluded  to  in  la.  lii.  8, 

lioned  in  the  following  pasaagea  :  Matt,  i?,  also  Ihe  casting  net,  teceiTe  illnatntion  rron 

90,  ai.  Hstk  i.  IB.    Lnke  *.  2, 4—6.   John  this  Tiaw,  taken  torn  the  niin»  o(  Heten- 

ixi.  6.8,  II.    Tlie  ODlf  pasaage  of  Ihe  Kew  luwnin. 
Tatamant  wbieh  makes  eiptesa  mentioa  of 


Tbe  peuants  In  Peni*  hunt  qoaili  bj 
meana  ot  a  net,  whioh  ia  cairied  in  ths 
handa  and  Ihrown  adroitlj  over  the  gams 
while  akolking  in  Ihe  giwa  or  the  atubble. 
To  this  end,  howcTcr.  thej  mast  nsort  to  a 
measure  of  alntagem.  Two  sticks,  about 
Ami  feel  long,  with  one  end  ot  each  set  in 
dn  girdle,  rlaa  shore  the  bead  and  project, 
OTer  which  a  pine  of  cotton  cloth,  or  (be 
akin  of  the  garmenl,  being  thrown,  gires 
to  Ihe  himtei  aomewbat  Iba  appesranee 
of  »  homed  animal.  And  as  bs  moves 
•IdwIj  through  the  held,  tbe  quails  mere)]' 
Ulempt  to  hide  tbemseWei  for  the  moment 
until  the  impposed  animal  shall  pass  bj, 
nnconseioas  ot  their  danger  (ill  caught 
nnder  Ihe  net,  which  the  sportiman  must, 
howner,  keep  caretollj  concealed  dll  the 
instant  he  Ihrowa  it ;  for  '  sure);  in  lain 
1j  the  nel  spread  in  eight  ot  anj  bird'  (ProT. 

NETTLKS.    SesTBOiis. 

NIBHAZ  (H.  a  Aarlw),  ths  idol  ot  the 
ATitee  (3  Kings  zrii.  31),  and  a  demon  in 
Ihe  Sabiac  religion,  was  serred  with  impure 
liles.  Between  Berjtua  and  TripoTia  was 
(ound  Ihe  colossal  image  ot  a  dog,  which  was 
wonhipped  by  tbe  naliTes  as  a  protecting 
dlrtaiitj.    Thia  probabi j  was  a  representalion 


of  Hibhas.    Uercnrj  was  jUtended  b j  a  dog. 

S«lDC 


NICANOR  (O.  cmfutror  <f  mtn),  • 
the  firsi  seTSn  deaconi  of  Ihe  ChrisiiBi. 
ebnrch,  who  ia  said  to  have  bec3  one  of  thi 
setentj  disciples,  and  to  hate  suffered  mBi< 
Ijrdom  in  the  isle  ot  Cjprus. 

NICODEMUS  (Q.  pteptt  •>/  victory),  I 
Fhaiisee  and  member  of  Ihe  Sanhedrim,  who 
on  tbe  ground  ot  hie  miracles, 


of 


eacber 
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paired  to  him  under  the  coyer  ot  night,  leal 
his  inclinstion  being  known  iboald  bring 
him  inlo  trouble  with  men  of  hia  own  clua, 
who  were  most  hostile  (o  (be  claims  ofChiiet 
(John  iii.  I,  srf.).  He  seems,  bowerer,  not 
to  bane  escaped  suspicion ;  for  when  tbecon- 
dnc(  of  JesoB  came  to  be  inTsatigated  in  the 
great  cauncil,  he  was  indirectlj  charged  with 
being  one  of  his  followers,  on  his  cloimini 
for  Jeans  the  right  of  not  b  . 
without  a  judicial  hearing  (tiI.  00,  teq.).  On 
the  death  of  our  Lord,  Micademus,  to  show 
hia  allacbmenl,  brought  a  targe  qoanlitj  of 
antiaeplio  and  aromatic  drugs,  in  order  to 
preaerte  his  oorpse  from  corruption,  Ihni 
showing  (bat  ha  did  not  anticipate  (be  rcsor- 
reelioD,  and,  in  cooaeqaeoee,  thai  his  ao- 
qaiinlanee  with  the  principles  of  the  nev 
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religion  was  veiy  defeotiTe.  Probably,  had 
his  knowledge  been  more  complete,  his  faith 
would  have  been  more  firm  and  operative. 
His  convictions  went  far  enough  to  disturb 
his  outward  relations  and  the  peace  of  his 
mind,  but  they  failed  to  make  him  an  avowed 
friend  and  follower  of  the  Lord.  How  many 
like  him  are  now  within  the  Christian  fold  ! 

NICOLAITANES,  a  sect,  members  of 
which  were  found  in  ^>ostoUo  days  in  and 
around  the  church  of  Ephesus,  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  Gnostics,  and  to  have 
fallen  into  licenllons  practices  (Apoc.  ii.  6, 
19).  That  such  perversion  of  doctrine  and 
errors  of  conduct  existed  in  Ephesus  cannot 
be  doubted ;  that  they  might  be  formed  into 
the  shape  of  a  sect  is  not  improbable.  More 
cannot  be  said.  Some  have  identified  the 
Nicolaitanes  (15)  with  them  that  hold  the 
doctriue  of  Balaam  ( 14),  but  the  turn  of  the 
phrase  diseounteuauces  the  attempt;  while 
the  'also'  in  the  original,  which  should  be 
rendered  '  and  thou,*  shows  that  Nicolaitan- 
isui,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  confined  to 
Ephesus. 

NICOLAS  (G.  victory  (f  tA«  p^pl')*  a 
Jewish  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who,  having  be- 
come a  Christian,  was  elected  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  church  in  that  city. 
By  some  early  ecclesiastical  writers  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Nicolaitanes,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  Nicolas  for  their  founder,  or 
at  least  borrowed  the  authority  of  his  name. 
The  sole  warrant  for  this  notion  is  probably 
found  in  the  resemblance  of  the  two  design 
nations. 

NICOPOLIS  {O.eity  of  victory),  as  signi- 
ficant of  honour,  is  a  name  that  was  borne 
by  cities  in  Epirus,  Cilicia,  and  Thrace.  In 
one  of  these  Titus  was  requested  by  Paul  to 
meet  him.  Which  Nicopolis  was  meant  has 
been  much  debated  (Tit.  iiL  12). 

NIGHT  (T.,  nacht,  G.),  Uie  darkness  as 
contrasted  with  the  light  of  day  (Gen.  i.  5). 
The  nights  in  the  East  during  summer  are 
very  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40.  Jer.  xxxvi.  30). 
The  night  was  by  the  Hebrews  originally  di- 
vided into  three  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6;  cxix. 
148).  The  first  was  reckoned  from  sunset 
to  ten  o'clock,  called  *  the  beginning  of  the 
watches'  (Lam.  ii.  19) ;  the  second,  from  ten 
to  two  in  the  morning,  *  the  middle  watch ' 
( Judg.  ii.  19) ;  the  third,  from  two  till  six, 
•the  morning  watch '  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  In 
the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Jews,  following  the 
Komans,  divided  the  night  into  four  watches, 
each  three  hours :  the  first,  from  sunset  to 
nine  in  the  evening;  the  second,  till  mid- 
night (Matt  XXV.  6) ;  the  third,  till  cock- 
crowing  (Mark  xiii.  85) ;  the  fourth,  till 
sunrise,  or  till  six  in  the  morning  (xiii.  35. 
Matt  xiv.  25).  The  four  watches  are  men- 
tioned together  in  Mark  xiii.  35,  as  '  even, 
midnight,  oock-crowing,  morning.'  These 
were  the  periods  when  ihe  guards  or  watch- 
men wore  relieved.    That  in  Jemtalem  there 


were  watchmen  who  traversed  the  city,  ts^ 
pears  from  Cant  iii.  8 ;  v.  7.  Fs.  cxxvii.  1. 

NIMROD,  son  of  Cush,  became  prover- 
bial in  the  most  ancient  periods  for  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  hunting.  He  founded  a 
monarchy  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  whence 
arose  the  city  and  empire  of  Nineveh  (Gen. 
X.  8,  seq.). 

In  profane  history,  Nimrod  appears  as 
the  mythical  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. Having  come  from  Egypt,  he  btiiU 
Babylon  with  the  tower  of  Babel  (Birs  Nim- 
rood).  He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
among  the  Zend  nations  the  worship  of  fire. 
See  AssTBiA. 

NINEVEH  {Ninut),  the  metropolis  of 
Assyria,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  with  probably  a  suburb  on  the  west 
side  (2  Kings  xix.  36.  Is.  zxxvii.  37.  Jonas 
iii.  6),  whose  founder  was  Ashur,  son  of 
Shem.  Another  explanation  refers  the  foun- 
dation to  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  11),  aoeoonted 
the  father  of  Ninus,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  town.  Ninus  is  set  forth  as  the  hnsband 
of  Semiramis.  Little  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  these  statements. 

Nineveh  was  a  very  great  city,  three  dayiT 
journey  in  circumference.  If  the  writer  la 
Jonah  iv.  11  speaks  of  children,  then  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  would  amount  to 
some  two  millions.  Cyaxares,  king  of  the 
Medes  (ctr.  604  A.  C),  destroyed  the  city, 
which  perished  utterly,  so  as  to  give  a  striking 
verification  of  prophecy  as  read  in  Zeph.  ii. 
13.  Emphatic  are  the  words  of  Strabo,  who 
says,  *  Nineveh  vanished.'  To  a  similar 
effect  is  language  employed  by  Herodotus. 
With  some  exaggeration,  Lucian  declares 
that  no  trace  of  the  city  remained.  Traces, 
however,  and  remains  of  Nineveh,  and  other 
cities  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  have 
lately  been  discovered  and  are  still  present- 
ing themselves,  showing  a  degree  of  power 
and  wealth,  as  well  as  culture,  which  excite 
astonishment  and  admiration.   See  Asstbia. 

NISROCH,  an  idol  of  the  Ninevites  (2 
Kings  xix.  37.  Is.  xxxvii.  38),  respecting 
the  form  and  attributes  of  which  there  is 
little  agreement  among  archsologists,  soma 
of  whom  hold  it  to  have  been  a  dove,  as 
symbolical  of  the  rescue  of  mankind  from 
the  deluge ;  others  think  it  bore  the  shape 
of  an  eagle,  which  in  the  Persian  religion 
was  a  symbol  of  Ormuid ;  and  others,  again, 
consider  it  was  a  representation  of  Saturn. 

Among  the  important  relics  of  ancient  art 
recently  disinterred  at  Nimroud  is  a  winged 
human  figure,  with  the  head  of  a  carnivo- 
rous bird.  This  sculpture  has  been  affirmed 
to  be  a  representation  of  that  Assyrian  divi- 
nity in  whose  house,  and  before  whose  altar, 
Sennacherib  was  mnnlered.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  opinion  is,  that  Nisroch  is 
derived  from  a  Chaldee  root  aignilying  '  lo 
lacerate'  and  *  tear'  as  a  biid;  and  in  Arip 
hie,  the  same  word  designates  the  vnltors. 
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KITRE,  a  Hebrew  word  in  English  let- 
ters (Greek  nitron),  foand  in  Prov.  zxt.  20. 
Jer.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  used  so  as  to  show 
that  it  denoted  an  alkali,  or  mineral  salt 
With  nitre  and  oil  soap  is  made, 

NO  (Coptic  city),  the  name  in  Ezek.  zxz. 
14.  Jer.  xlvl.  20,  of  Thebes  (from  the  Cop- 
tic tape,  or  thaba),  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt;  called  also  ^o  Amon  (Naham  iii.  8, 
inarg.),  *  the  City  of  Araon/  or  Amoun ;  that 
is,  Amoon  Ra,  or  royal  Amoun  (amoun  is 

*  glory');  meaning,  as  is  intimated  by  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  name,  Diospolis, 

*  the  City  of  Zeus*  or  Japiter,  for  Thebes  was 
the  great  centre  of  his  worship.  Of  Amoun 
Ra  the  principal  titles  on  the  monuments 
are — *  Resident  in  Thebes,'  'Lord  of  the 
Heaven,'  *Lord  of  the  Thrones  of  the  World,' 

*  the  Great  God,'  *  King  of  Eternity,'  '  King 
of  the  Gods,'  *  Balancer  of  the  World.' 

By  reference  to  the  passages  above  given, 
it  wOI  be  found  that  Thebes  is  described  in 
Scripture  as  a  laige,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing seat  of  idolatry.  Abundant  verifications 
of  this  reprsMntalMMi  still  remain  in  the  stu- 
pendous ruins  of  this  wonderful  place,  thus 
spoken  of  by  Homer,  or  rather-  Pope : 

■  Not  all  proud  Thebes*  uativall'd  waJls  eontalo 
The  wond'i  great  tmpreM  on  th'  Egyptian  plain ; 
That  spread!  her  conquest  o^«r  a  thousand  states. 
And  poms  her  heroes  throngh  a  hundred  gates ; 
Two  hundred  honemen  and  two  hundred  cars, 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wan.' 

Thebes,  before  Memphis  the  residence  ot 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  extended  itself  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  bat  the  city,  strictly  so 
called,  lay  on  the  Arabian  or  eastern  side. 
On  the  Lybian  side,  Strabo  mentions  only 
the  Memnoninm  and  the  two  sitting  colossd 
statues,  of  which  that  towards  the  east  is  the 
celebrated  Memnon,  reported  by  ancient  writ- 
ers to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  son. 
This  sound  was  '  like  brass  when  struck.'  In 
the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone  which,  on  being 
struck,  emits  a  metallic  sound  that  might  still 
be  made  use  of  to  deceive  a  visitor  predis- 
posed to  believe  the  powers  of  the  statue.  In 
the  block  behind  is  cut  a  space,  as  if  to  ad- 
mit a  person  who  might  lie  concealed  while 
performing  the  prodigy,  which,  while  to  ordi- 
naiy  mortals  it  gave  forth  only  one  sound, 
had  the  courtesy  to  receive  the  emperor 
Adrian  with  three  salutations.  The  city 
abounded  in  temples  and  other  indications 
which  still  present  it  to  the  mind  as  a  grand 
religious  metropolis,  recorded  to  have  been 
140  stadia,  or  some  seventeen  miles,  in  cir- 
cumference. See  i.  044  The  description 
of  No  as  '  situate  among  the  rivers,  the  wa- 
ters round  about  her  whose  rampart  was  the 
sea,  and  her  wall  from  the  sea'  (any  large 
eoUection  of  waters  was  called  a  sea),  is  jas> 
tified  by  not  only  the  Nile — and  the  canals 
led  from  the  river,  which  served  to  fortify 
die  city  as  well  as  irrigate  the  land — but,  as 
would  appear,  by  an  immense  lake  in  the 
Vol.  11. 


immediate  vicinity.  This  lake  (still  so 
called),  in  the  opinion  of  Wilkinson  (*  Mo- 
dern Egypt  and  Thebes,'  ii.  166),  covered  a 
plain  of  7300  feet  by  a  breadth  of  3000. 

NOAH  (H.  rett  or  comfort ,  Gen.  v.  29 ; 
A.  M.  1642,  A.  0.  3900,  V.  2948),  son  of 
Lamech  and  descendant  of  Shem,  offers  a 
biographical  subject  into  whose  details,  as 
they  are  found  together  in  Genesis  vL  9 — ix. 
and  are  generally  well  known,  we  need  not 
here  enter,  the  rather  because  die  chief  point 
of  permanent  interest  connected  with  his 
history,  namely  the  deluge,  demands  a  brief 
consideration.  This  catastrophe  is  in  the 
Scriptures  set  forth  as  the  result  of  a  direct 
Divine  interposition  as  a  punishment  for 
men's  guilt,  and  as  being  co-extensive  with 
the  race  of  men.  Yet  great  mistakes  have 
be^n  made  by  expositors,  who,  with  their 
modem  conceptions  of  the  earth,  have  as- 
sumed that  the  deluge  of  the  Bible  covered  the 
entire  globe.  The  universality  intended  was 
that  of  Noah,  or  of  the  compiler  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  of  the  extent  of  whose  earthly 
horizon  we  have  already  spoken  (see  Eabth, 
Edkn).  The  limits  of  Noah's  earth  defines 
the  boundaries  of  his  animal  world,  which 
could  have  comprised  nothing  more  than 
the  living  things  of  W^estem  Asia,  with  sur- 
rounding lands.  A  simple  reference  to  the 
mind  of  tlie  narrator  of  the  scriptural  deluge 
removes  difficulties  and  objections,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  take  our  stand  on  firm  ground 
when  we  refer  to  general  history,  where  we 
find  among  almost  all  ancient  nations  tradi« 
tional  notices  of  local  floods ;  some  of  which 
bear  traces  of  being  either  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Biblical  account,  or 
copied,  with  variations,  from  tlft  Mosaic 
narradve.  The  greatest  similarity  is  found 
in  the  ChaldsBui  tradition,  which  is  to  the 
following  effect  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  3, 6) 

To  Kisuthrus  from  the  first  man  were 
there  ten  generations,  as  Noah  in  Genesis  is 
the  tenth  from  Adam.  To  Kisuthrus  a  divi- 
nity, called  in  Greek  Chronos,  made  known 
that  a  flood  would  shorUy  take  place.  At 
the  command  of  Chronos,  Kisuthrus,  hav- 
ing buried  in  the  sun-city,  Sippara,  written 
accounts  of  the  first  ages,  built  a  great  ship, 
into  which  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  fa- 
mily and  friends,  and  with  all  kinds  of  four 
footed,  flying,  and  creeping  miimals,  and 
proceeded  towards  Armenia.  Three  days 
after  the  rain  ceased,  he  sent  out  birds  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  eardi. 
Twice  they  came  back  flying;  the  second 
time,  they  had  slime  on  their  feet  The  third 
time  they  returned  not.  Hereupon,  Kisuth- 
rus, with  his  wife,  daughters,  and  helms- 
man, quitted  the  vesseL  Erecting  an  altar, 
they  ofl'ered  sacrifices,  when  suddenly  ihey 
disappeared.  Those  who  had  remained  in 
the  ship  now  went  forth.  They  songht  for 
their  companions  in  vain.  At  length  Kisuth- 
rus Informed  thetn  from  the  eihcr,  that  for 
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tholr  piet;  Ibaj  lud  bfwn  Imken  ta  hcKveo  «illi  hit  wifa  (nd  Bhildren.    Also  ihn*  m- 

■ii*g.     Undra  hii  dinfitioaa  iliej  nlnniad,  tend  iaio  tlM  ark,  b;  piin,  iwine,  bone*, 

dUiDWinidiheinjIingi,  andflied  IheirsbodB  Uoni,  ifrprnti,  mnd  «b>la?cr  uiiiiiftl*  liia 

•gun  in  Bibflon.     Tha  nual,  hommt.  re-  oa  the  eanh.    He  look  them  ill  in.  uid  tbef 

ni&inBd  to  liter  age)  oa  the  Annenian  bill*,  did  him  no  harm  ;  but  then  nigued  amoDg 

Coireipondence    ii    alu   found    balweea  them  much  amit;,  giTen  Ibem  of  Jupiter, 

these  icDounU  and  that  ot  the  Qntk  Den-  Apreeabl;  to  thie  accoum  of  DeucBlion  ra- 

ealion.    Luoian.  apeakiug  of  the  Syrian  god-  Uted  b;  the  Oraeka,  the  inhibitanli  of  His- 

dsas  at  Hierapolie,  remaAi — '  When  1  In-  npolie  aaj  that  a,  gnat  opeoiog  took  place 

quired  how  old  her  temple  wu,  and  what  in  their   land  which  awilloved   up  all  tha 

diTiuitj  wu  there  conaenrated,  I  heard  ma-  water;  and  after  thia  had  taken  place.  Dea- 

Dirald  narratiTea,  aecret  and  public,  fareign,  ealinn  bailt  an  altar,  and  raia^    oier  the 

anil  auoh  aa  aoeord  with  what  tha  Oreeka  opening  a  temple  to  Jono.     Twice  a  jeu  do 

■(Bnn.     The   majorilj  »j  thai  Deocalloa  the;  atiU  bring  water  into  the  temple.    Not 

from  Sejtbia,  hitn,  I  meaa,  wbu  wia  in  tha  only  the  pritita,  but  m  gnat  manj  people 

days  ot  the  gnat  Bood,  founded  the  temple,  of  Sjria,  Arabia,  and  beyond  the  Enphraiea, 

How,  I  have  heard  the  bialorf  of  Deucalion  go  to  the  tea  and  draw  walM,  which  thej 

among  the  Greeks,  who  niats  that  the  pra-  poar  into  tlie  temple  ao  that  it  rnni  into  the 

■eut  race  of  men  ia  not  the  flrai,  bat  that  opening.     Thia,  ihej  laj,  Dencaliun  ordered 

thii  flnt  wliollf  periabed,  and  tbe  men  DOW  in  eommvmoration  of  Uie  diaaater  and  of 

In  eiislence  were  propagated  from  Deuoa-  the  delireraDCc'     In  another  place,  Lucian 

lion.    ThoM  Bret  men,  they  1*7,  were  TJdeDl  further  intimatea  thai,  in  order  to  eicapa 

•nd  did  mueh  itijiiiliee;  they  obierred  nei-  deslmclioo,     men     aactnded     the     higfaeit 

ther  oalhi  nor   hntpitality,  and  apand  no  mounlaina     and    climbed    to   the    topi    at 

wanderer :  on  which  account  lliey  were  pun-  Ereei. 

!  poured  A  nmarkabletnee  of  ■  Phrygian  tradtlioi) 

'ell;  tha  which    accords  with    the    Uosaia    Suod,    i* 

■ea  apread,  till  all  became  water,  and  men  found  on  three  coins  whose  genulnenni  U 

periahed.       DaonlioD,   howoer,    in    eonae-  acknowledged    by  Eckhel.      One    of    theaa 

qnenee  of  hia  wjadom  and  piety,  nmained  coins,  which   were    atrnck   at  Apunea,    in 

to  become  the  progenitor  of  a  new  race.   Tbe  Fbrygia  (called  aleo  cibodn  or  arlt),  in  the 

manner  of  hIa  reacue  wu  thia :  be  built  ■  reign  of  ilie  emperor  Seplimiui  Seiema  and 

■urge  chest  (or  Teasel),  into  which  bt  went,  aoma  ot  hia  stteceuon,  U  beta  prMCDIed. 


The  reader  ■*«■  iwimming  on  the  flooda  a  priately  menttnned,  for  olire  trees  are  sliU 

veaitel,  in  which  ait  a  man  and  a  woman.  the  reaort  of  dorea.    It  appears  alao  t^om 

On  the  veiael  aits  a  bird  ;  another  fliea  Theophrutua,  that  they  nmaia  Terdanl  and 

towards  it  bearing  a  twig  in  its  feet.     Close  gmw  under  water. 

tliento  BtaTid  the  same  bnman  pair  on  solid  TriuUlians  which,  * aiying  In  acceasories, 

ground.    The  most  nmarkFible  thin(t  ia,  that  ajfrre  in  substance  with  the  Biblical  narr»- 

on  the  <reaael  is  seen,  in  Greek  letters,  the  lite  of   the   flood,  an   found    iu    the    New 

word  No.  World.     The   aboriginal  M»irans,  for  in- 

Noah'a  doTC  la  fonnd  among  the  Greek  alanee,  had   narratiires  of  the   cnation   ot 

traditions.     Aeeording  to  Plulaich,  a  dote  the  world,  of  the  flood,  of  the  confnaion  ot 

let  ont  from  the  ark  gave  by  her  return  a  tonguea,   and    the    dispersion    of    nationa. 

proof  to  Deucalion  that  the  rain  continued.  These  events   thsy  described   in   pictnmi. 

and  by  her  not  retamiug,  that  tbe  aky  was  They  sDrmed  that  all  men  were  drowned 

baeoms  serene.    Tbe  'olive  leaf'  ia  appro-  in  an  iunndation;  only  on*  man.  Koieoib 
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■aved  himself  and  Lis  wife  ia  a  boat,  whence  Jtawhfth  (1  Samael  zxi.  1 ;  xadi.  9).    Set 

they  landed  on  a  high  moontain,  and  begot  Miohmabh. 

many  children,  which  were  kil  damb  till  a  NOD  (H.  teandMring),  the  land  into  which 

dove  from  the  top  of  a  tree  taught  them  to  Gain  was  driven  (Qen.  if.  16)  ;  that  is,  *  the 

speak,  bnt  so  diversely  that  they  oonld  not  land  of  wandering,'  the  word  being  the  same 

understsnd  each  other.  as  that  translated  *  vagabond  '  (14).    The 

Liiken  {Einheit  du  MmichengetehL,  44)  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Uie  land 

states  that  the  tradition  of  a  deluge  is  found  after  the  event.    Hence  it  may  be  seen  that 

among  all  nations.    *  The  Indians,  Chinese,  the  narrative  came  from  a  mind  whose  point 

Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Celts,   as  well  as  the  of  viuw,  compared  with  the  period  spoken  of, 

Americans  and  Negroes,  in  short,  every  se-  was  of  a  late  origin. 

parate  tribe,  relates  to  us  a  tradition  respect-  NOISOME  (from  the  French  nutre,  'to 

ing  the  destruction  of  the  human  race  by  a  injure,'  and  that  from  the  Latin  nocere),  sig- 

great  flood.'  Ellis  found  it  at  Hawaii.    Alex-  nifies  that  which  is 'injurious'  or*  deadly' 

andex  V.  Humboldt  says  on  the  point  {Reue  (Ps.  xci.  8).     One  of  the  Hebrew  words, 

in  £iiu\noctial  gegend.,  in.  408),  '  This  an-  havahf  rendered  '  noisome,'  is  also  trans- 

cient  tradition  of  our  race,  which,  like  the  lated  'calamity  (Job  vL  3),  and  'mischief 

remains  of  a  great  shipwreck,  we  find  seat-  (Ps.  lii.  2).    The  other,  nig,  signifies  '  evil' 

tered  over  the  globe,  offers  a  topic  of  the  (Gen.  ii.  9). 

greatest  interest  to  the  philosophical  student  NOSE,  THE,  (G.fiaM),was  among  the  He- 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  As  certain  farei-  brews  conceived  of  as  the  seat  of  the  breath, 
lies  of  plants,  notwithstanding  the  influence  and  consequently  of  life  itself  (Gen.  ii.  7 ; 
of  elevations  and  the  diversity  of  dimates,  vii.  22.  Job  xzvii.  3.  Is.  ii.  22),  whence,  in 
retain  the  stamp  of  a  common  origin,  so  the  a  gross  anthropomorphism,  this  member  of 
CQsmogonical  traditions  of  nations'^  present  the  human  frame  is  ascribed  to  God  (Ezod. 
such  features  of  similarity  as  excite  our  xv.  8.  2  Samuel  xxii.  9,  10).  To  such  an 
astonishment  On  the  great  continent  as  extent  was  it  required  that  priests  should 
well  as  in  the  smallest  island  of  the  tranquil  be  unblemished,  tiiatone  who  had  a  flat  nose 
ocean,  it  is  in  each  case  the  nearest  and  the  was  thereby  disqualified  (Leviticus  xxi.  18). 
highest  mountain  on  which  the  remnants  of  Cutting  off  the  nose  and  the  ears  was  a  bar- 
the  human  race  saved  themselves.'  .  barons  punishment  inflicted  on  captives  by 
Whether  these  scattered  traditions  may  be  the  Chaldeans  (Ezek.  xxiii.  25).  Prisoners 
considered  as  variations  of  a  common  be-  taken  in  war  were  also  led  by  a  chain  fas- 
lief  and  evidences  of  a  common  fact,  whose  tened  to  the  nose,  after  the  manner  prac- 
origin  is  to  be  looked  for  before  the  disper-  tised  with  untamed  animals ;  and  hence  '  to 
sion  of  mankind;  or  whether  they  are  merely  put  a  hook  in  the  nose/  is  to  subdue  and 
fragments  commemorative  of  floods  which  hold  in  subjection  (2  Kings  xix.  28,  35.  Is. 
in  each  case  happened  in  the  several  conn-  zxxvii.  29).  The  Persians  in  their  fire- 
tries,  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  Biblical  worship  held  vine  branches  to  their  nose, 
narrative;  and,  understood  as  referring  to  the  kissed  them,  and  moved  them  up  and  down, 
different  localities,  stand  in  no  relation  but  with  a  view,  it  is  thought,  of  driving  evil 
one  of  harmony  with  ftets  ascertained  by  spirits  away.  Comp.  Ezek.  viii.  17. 
science  touching  the  surface  of  the  earth  Noee-rlngs  were  worn  by  the  Hebrew  wo- 
within  its  historical  period.  men,  to  whom,  indeed,  they  were  not  con- 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  aim  and  the  fined  (Job  xlii.  11).  These  ornaments  seem 
universal  practice  of  the  Bible,  that  the  flood  to  have  given  our  translators  some  trouble. 
of  Noah  is  regarded  firom  a  religions  point  The  Hebrew  name  for  a  nose-ring,  nehxem, 
of  view.  Accordingly,  its  origin  and  purpose  Syr.  wemamo,  they  render  in  Gen.  xxiv.  24, 
are  both  represented  as  divine.  And  with  en-  '  ear-ring,'  and  in  the  margin,  'jewel  for  the 
gaging  simplicity  is  the  rainbow  set  forth  as  forehead,'  with  we  know  not  what  meaning, 
chosen  of  God  to  be  a  perpetual  memento  of  The  ear-ring,  however,  was  a  different  oma- 
the  causing  of  the  rain  and  the  consequent  ment  (Esek.  xvi.  12 ;  see,  however.  Exodus 
flood,  as  well  as  of  the  Divine  purpose,  the  per-  zxxii.  2,  3).  The  nose-ring  was  put  on  Re- 
manency  of  which  thousands  of  years  have  bekah's  face  (the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pen- 
now  illustrated,  to  maintain  the  established  tateuch  adds  the  words,  '  and  put  it  on  her 
order  of  things  free  from  being  broken  by  ano-  face;'  comp.  47)  by  Abraham's  servant  in 
ther  deluge.  It  is  with  the  religions  instruc-  betrothing  her  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxlv.  22,  47), 
tiona  of  the  saered  narrative  that  we  are  was  worn  by  the  Ishmaelite  warriors  (Judg. 
concerned;  and  these,  dear  to  the  humblest  viii.  24,  25),  was  among  tbe  presents  made 
capacity,  impressively  set  forth  God's  rights-  taJob  (xlii.  II),  and  is  mentioned  as,  when 
ous  judgment  on  wicked  men,  his  favour  to  ^  a  swine's  snout,'  a  token  of  incongruity 
the  good,  no  less  than  his  long-suffbriug,  (Prov.  xl.  22) ;  also  as  an  elegant  ornament 
benignity,  and  unfailing  faithfulness,  to  all.  (xxv.  12.  Ezek.  xvi.  12.  Hos.  ii.  13.  Is. 
NOB  (H.  disecurte),  *  the  city  of  the  iii.  21),  and  an  article  in  a  woman's  valua- 
priests,'  lying  a  short  hour  to  the  north-east  bles  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  See  Bino. 
of  Jerusalem,  at  probably  the  modem  el-  NOTABLE  (L.),  that  which  is  worthy  of 
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note  or  being  marked,  that  which  attracts 
attentioo,  is  in  the  Hebrew  repreeented  bj  a 
word  denoting  *  sight'  (Dan.  i?.  11) ;  henee 
in  Daniel  TiiL  5,  *  a  notable  horn '  la  in  the 
original,  '  a  horn  of  sight'  (marg.) 

NUaiBER  (L.  iittiiMrtti)  stands  for  the 
Hebrew  manah,  with  the  idea  of  dividing  a 
whole  into  its  parts,  thenoe  of  what  is  sepa- 
rate and  individual,  and  so  to  count,  that  is 
to  go  over,  or  add  np,  several  individual  ob- 
jects (oomp.  Numb.  zxiiL  10.  Is.  Ixv.  12. 
Oen.  xiiL  16).  Henoe  numbers  are  a  suc- 
cession of  sueh  objects,  and  addition  is  the 
original  process  of  numbering ;  as  into  addi- 
tion the  other  processes  can  still  be  resolved. 
With  the  science  of  numbers  the  Hebrews 
were  not  acquainted;  and  yet,  considering 
the  manifold  relations  of  trade,  commerce, 
civil  and  religious  life,  in  which  numbering 
was  required  among  them,  they  must  have 
had  no  small  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  That  they  possessed  skill  in 
the  management  of  large  compound  num- 
bers, appears  from  the  computations  pre- 
sented of  the  souls  that  formed  the  seversl 
tribes  (Numb.  iii.  22,  iMq,  Exod.  zvi.  16). 
From  Ezod.  xxz.  12,  compared  frith  Numb, 
xxxi.  00,  it  is  seen  that  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  numbered,  an  offering  from 
each  was  required,  on  pain  of  their  being 
visited  by  a  plague.  The  Cabbalists  declare 
tliat  *  Satan  has  power  over  every  thing  that 
is  numbered.'  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  numbering  the  people  lay  under  the  ban 
of  a  primsval  disapproval  or  prohibition. 
But  this  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law 
involved  such  an  undertaking  (Exod.  xil.  8, 
seq.;  xvi.  16.  Numb.  i.  2,seq.),  In  allusion 
probably  to  the  idea  just  stated,  Satan  is  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  represented  as  prompting 
David  to  that  numbering  of  the  people 
which  brought  on  him  tlie  Divine  displea- 
sure; but  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  I,  the  impulse  is 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  himself,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  God's  anger  being  kindled  against 
Israel.  This  representation  itself  may  be 
only  a  Hebrew  manner  of  describing  some 
improper  feeling  or  act  on  the  part  of  David 
(Is.  xlv.  7.  Amos  iii.  6) ;  and  from  the 
tenor  of  Joab's  expostulation,  as  well  as 
from  the  reason  assigned  by  David,  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  monarch  was  influenced  by 
unworthy  motives,  which  may  have  had  the 
effect  of  preventmg  him  from  complying 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law,  as  before 
stated. 

Ciphers  may  have  been  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  since,  according  to  Gesenius 
{Getchickte  der  H.  Sftr,,  173),  a  system  of 
ciphers  appears  on  the  FhoBuician  coins  and 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  which  may  in  India 
have  had  an  origin  common  with  that  of  our 
(as  we  term  them)  Arabic  numerals.  On 
ike  Maccabean  coins,  however,  letters  hold 
the  place  of  numerical  figures ;  so  that  they 


were  certainly  in  use  after  the  exile,  and  may 
have  been  belbre.  At  some  time,  we  know 
not  when,  these,  whether  eiphen  or  letteiSt 
were  oonveited  into  words — acliectivea  of 
number.  The  employment  of  their  letters 
gave  the  Hebrews  two-and-twenty  numerical 
tokens.  A  decimal  mode  of  counting  is 
suggested  by  the  number  of  the  fingers  and 
toes;  but  whether  such  was  the  method 
practised  by  the  Israelites  we  are  unable  to 
say.  Indeed,  the  sulgect  is  among  the  dark- 
est in  Hebrew  antiquities.  On  the  assump- 
tion, however,  that  ciphers  (perhaps  some- 
times in  an  abbreviated  form)  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  were  used,  difficulties 
conuected  with  numbers  in  the  Bible  have 
been  in  part  explained,  or  at  least  trac«d  to 
their  probable  origin ;  yet  not  without  leav- 
ing, in  the  very  large  numbers  sometimes 
mentioned,  points  which  still  need  illustra- 
tion. We  give  one  or  two  instances,  which 
are  best  explained  under  the  idea  that  ciphers 
were  employed  by  the  writers.  According  to 
the  Hebrew  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19,  there  died 
50,070  Philistines,  which  the  Syriac  version 
reduces  to  5070.  In  1  Kings  iv.  26,  we  read 
that  Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses ; 
but  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chron.  ix.  25, 
only  4000.  From  2  Sam.  x.  18,  we  learn 
that  David  destroyed  700  chariots  of  the 
Ammonites;  a  number  which,  in  1  Chron. 
xix.  18,  has  risen  to  7000.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage, the  English  translators  have  attempted 
to  remove  the  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  italics ; 
wholly  in  vain.  In  these  cases  every  one 
can  see,  from  the  example  of  our  English 
numbers,  how  easily  700  might,  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  copyist,  be  written  7000.  Other 
instances  are  explained  more  easily,  on  the 
supposition  that  letters  were  employed ;  th« 
ra&er  because  several  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  resemble  each  other.  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13,  the  famine  under  David  lasted 
seven  years;  but  according  to  the  Seventy 
and  1  Chron.  xxi.  12,  only  three ;  the  letter^ 
denoting  seven  and  three  may  easily  be  taken* 
the  one  for  the  other.  Aocoiding  to  2  Chron. 
xxi.  20 ;  xxii.  2,  Jehoram  died  when  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  leaving  a  son  aged  forty- 
two  ;  but  in  2  Kings  viii.  26,  this  son,  Aha- 
siah,  was  twenty-two.  The  extraordinarily 
large  numbers,  which  sometimes  exceed  all 
probability,  Oesenius  ascribes  to  the  ten- 
dency in  oriental  history  to  hyperbole.  One 
or  two  instances  of  the  kind  we  give  from 
Winer.  <  The  number  of  600^00  male  Is- 
raelites that  quitted  Rameses  (Ekod.  xii.  87), 
is  in  xxxviii.  26  (oomp.  xxx.  12),  fixed  at 
608,550.  Adding  to  these  wives  and  chfl- 
dren,  70  persons  must  in  430  years  have 
grown  into  Maily  8,000,00a  How  luge 
most  we  aap^oie  the  land  of  Ooshen  to  haw 
been  in  order  to  support  this  mass  of  hnman 
beings,  who  in  part  lived  as  wandering 
Arabs.  The  second  number  would  make  the 
whole    population    nearly    three    millions. 
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An^l  how  could  these  have  foand  apace  aud 
Dooriahment  in  the  TO€kj  valleys  of  Arahia 
PMnsa.  and  ooi^olnUy  with  other  tribes, 
WiiO  bad  there  their  home  ?  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  the  time  of  David,  there  were  in 
Israel  and  Jndah  1,300,000  *  valiant  men 
that  drew  the  sword'  (2  Sam.xxiv.Q).  That 
would  make  the  population  of  Palestine 
amount  to  5,000,000.  Accordingly,  100,000 
must  have  lived  on  every  square  mile,  which 
no  one  will  consider  likely.  And  how  could 
Jndah  alone  have  numbered  500,000  fighting 
men,  that  ia,  at  the  least,  1,500,000  souls  ? 
According  to  2  Ghron.  zvii.  14,  geq.,  Jehosho- 
phat,  king  of  Jndah,  had  an  army  of  1,180,000 
men.'  These  last  numbers  appear  exagge- 
rated, but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  oriental 
armies  are  a  sort  of  levy  en  masse — the  whole 
male  population  under  arms,  rather  than  a 
comparatively  small  band  of  well-disciplined 
regular  soldiers. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  Israelites  that 
left  Egypt,  the  first  question  to  be  determined 
la  the  time  during  which  they  were  in  that 
land.    Two  periods  are  ordinarily  given — 
namely,  430  years  and  215.    In  order  to  pro- 
cure the  latter,  the  former  is  supposed  to 
comprise,  with  the  time   spent  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  in  Egypt,  that  which  was 
previously  passed  in  Canaan  by  Abraham, 
after  the  Divine  prediction.    This  supposi- 
tion by  no  means  corresponds  with  die  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  which  clearly  declares 
diat  (not  AbriUiam,  but)  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham :  '  Thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a 
land  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and 
tliey  shall  afflict  them,  four  hundred  years* 
(Oen.  XV.  18).    This  declaration  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  confinned  by  the   state- 
ment, that  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall 
come  hither  again  (16.)    The  term* gene- 
ration,' which  is  obviously  to  be  explained 
by  the  previous  words  as  comprising  a  cen- 
-iiiry,  has,  with  an  absurd  reference  to  modem 
Viotions,  been  made  to  indicate  only  thirty 
years,  or,  at  any  rate,  four  lives,  of  which 
two  were  incomplete.    Comp.  Dent.  L  35 ; 
ii.  14.  Job  xliL  16.    The  round  numbers, 
400  years  and  fourth  generation,  are,  in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  given  with  exactness;  thus — 
*  the  sojourning  of  the  people  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  480  years.'    A  similar  testi- 
mony is  borne  in  Acts  vii.  6,  by  Stephen. 
These  dear  statements,  however,  are  dark- 
ened by  an  addition  made  in  the  Greek  of  the 
Septnagint,  where)  alter  the  words  (Exod. 
xii.  40),  'in  Egypt,'  we  read  'and  in  Ca- 
naan.'   The  addition  is  found  also  in  Jo- 
sephns  (Antiq.  ii.  15;  2),  and  in  the  Sama- 
ritan text  of  the  Pentateuch.    Misled  by  this 
text,  Paul,  in  Gal.  ilL  17,  makes  use  of  the 
number  480  to  define  the  time  between  the 
promise  to  Abraham  and  the  giving  of  the 
law.    This  alteration  Bunsen  {Stelle  Egyp- 
tens,  i.  216),  who  prefers  the  reading  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  correctly  describes  as  a 


learned  expedient  to  meet  a  chronological 
difficulty.    Compare  Ewald's  Israel,  i.  455. 
The  question  Uien  recurs,  did  430  years 
afford  a  sufficient  time  for  such  an  increase 
of  the  Israelites  as  the  sacred  text  implies  ? 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  though  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  foreign  land,  they  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  for  a  long  period  employed  partly 
in  agriculture,  partly  in  pasturage,  and  were 
in  most  favourable  circumstances  for  enjoy- 
ment and  growth.    During  iho  lifetime  of 
Joseph  and  the  next  generation  (Exod.  i.  6), 
they  are  expressly  recorded  to  have  'in- 
creased abundantly.'      And  this  augmenta- 
tion of  their  numbers  was  made  the  pretext 
for  the  measures  taken  to  oppress  them  (7, 
seq.).    These  steps,  however,  were  only  in 
part  effectual,  for  still  ihe  people  *  multiplied 
and  waxed  very  mighty'  (20).    In  such  a 
land  as  that  of  Goshen,  and  with  a  range 
over  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Israelites, 
with  whom  the  reproductive  principle  has 
always  been  of  extraordinary  power,  were  not 
less  likely  to  double  their  numbers  in  five- 
and- twenty  years  than  any  other  body  of  hu- 
man beings  known  in  history.     Of  the  house 
of  Jacob  seventy  persons  (males,  save  one  or 
two")  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  27), 
with  others,  comprising  generally  Jacob, 'his 
sons  and  his  sons'  sous,  and  his  daughters 
and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all  his  seed'  (7). 
The  seventy  were  male  heads  of  families 
(Ewald,  i.  466).    These  with   their  wives 
make  140.    But  they  had  children.    If  we 
reckon  only  two  (12,  comp.  xlvi.  9,  21)  to 
each  family,  we  have  then  140  grown  persons 
and  260  children,  in  all  420  persons.    This 
number,  doubling  itself  in  every  five-aud- 
twenty  years,  would  in  300  years  amount  to 
above  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
persons.    If  we  omit  the  children  fh)m  our 
reckoning,  then  seventy  males  and  seventy 
females,  or  140  persons,  would,  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase,  come  in  430  years  to  more 
than  eighteen  millions  of  souls.    We  do  not 
affirm  that  such  was  the  Hebrew  population  ; 
but  we  are  justified  in  declaring  that  the 
increase  alleged  in  the  Scriptures  is  within 
the  limits  of  possibility. 

Norton  endeavours,  from  considerations  of 
a  general  nature,  to  maintain  the  shorter  pe- 
riod of  215  years,  notwithstanding  the  express 
and  unmistakeable  language  of  Scripture. 
The  value  of  those  considerations  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  draw- 
ing his  media  of  proof  from  primsBval  times, 
he  refers  to  '  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
cenrary  of  our  era'  ('Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,'  ii.,  Notes,  ex.).  In  a  primitive 
race  and  a  new  country,  the  generative  fa- 
culty must  have  acted  with  a  potency  to 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  modern 
days,  while  a  prevalent  longevity  would  of 
itself  go  far  to  augment  the  population. 
Many  things  also  conspire  to  show  that 
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BgTf  t  WM  densely  peopled  in  the  earlier  pe-  most  have  been  two  uiillione  fctrong.   Bat  all 
rinds  of  its  history.    A  teeming  population  modem  travellers,   from   the  expedition  of 
was  encooraged  not  only  by  the  climate,  but  Bonaparte  to  Biippel,  De  la  Borde,  and  Bo- 
tha ease  with  which,  on  so  prolific  a  soil,  binson,  state,  in  part  from  accurate  calca> 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  procured.     Nor-  lations,  that  at  present  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
ton,  indeed,  objects  that  Qoshen  was  not  ^ai  has  not  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  and 
large  enough  to  contain  the  alleged  popula-  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  its  unpro- 
tion.     But  what  was  there  to  restrain  the  ductiveness,  it  could  not  support  a  greater 
Hcb  ews  within  any  strict  or  nsrrow  limits  ?  number.     How,  then,  could  so  many  Israel- 
They  long  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  ites  for  so  many  years  have  supported  them* 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  obviously  min-  selves  there  ?   and  that,  too,  while  in   ths 
gled.    And  Joseph's  elevation  and  celebrity  south  Midianites,  and  in  the  north  Amalek- 
made  the  whole  nation  popular  and  influ-  ites,  dwelt  in  the  country  at  large.    If  you 
•ntial.     On  the  East,  those  who  were  more  attempt  to  remove  tliis  difficulty  by  suppos- 
inoiined  to  a  nomad  life  ranged  freely  abroad,  ing  that  the  documents  refer  to  these  early 
pasturmg  their  flocks.     On  the  West,  others  times  the  numbers  of  a  later  period,  you  do 
passed  over  into  the  Delta,  and  gave  them-  the  book  an  injury.     It  is  true  that  the  his- 
■elves  to  the  more  stationary  pursuits  of  agri-  torical  particulars  of  the  book  are  not  to  be 
enlture.    Consult  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  pp.  370  rigidly  followed.     Yet  a  comparison  of  the 
and  4  7,  where  the  reader  may  find  that  numbers  as  given  at  different  times  and 
learned  writer^s  opinion,  that  on  the  Sina-  under  different  circumstances,  shows  thai 
itic  peninsula  the  Hebrews  were  partly  snp-  they  must  rest  on  old  historical  facts :  the 
plied  with  sustenance  by  the  ordinary  ope-  leaders  named  as  presiding  over  each  tribe 
rations  of  trade.     He  ^so  remarks,  *  The  are  historical.   It  is  equally  indubitable  that 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  have  been  well  the  writer  had  before  him  ancient  registers, 
0Ompared  with  the  march  of  Asiatic  armies,  which  he  employed  in  performing  his  task. 
for  in  tance  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  in  We  cannot,  moreover,  deny  that  the  penin- 
which   similar  difficulties  occur  when  yon  sula  was  then  able  to  support  more  human 
reflect  how  the  latter,  on  a  small   space,  beings  than  at  present    The  land  is  now 
could  find   sustenance  for  many  months.*  abandoned;  you  are  unable  to  infer  from 
Lengerke   also  and  Ewald   {Getchichte  d$t  what  it  now  does,  what  it  did  of  old  for  the 
Vuthti  Itrael),  two  persons  whose  opinions  support  of  hnman  life.    The  degeneracy  of 
are     ot  of  a  character  to  induce  them  to  its  inhabitants  may  have  allowed  the  worse 
ahow  favour  to  the  scriptural  narrative,  give  features  of  nature  to  gain  the  upper  hand, 
their  judgment  in  favour  of  the  longer  pe-  which  in  their  turn  would  act  detrimentally 
riod  of  430  years  (L.  368 ;  E.  i.  454).    The  on  the  character  of  the  population,  and  so 
Ibrmer,  admitting  the  existence  of  difficulty  cause  its  gradual  reduction,  and  prevent  the 
in  regard  to  the  period,  remarks,  '  The  num-  return  of  an  original  fertility '  (ii.  201 ). 
ber  430  is  in  accordance  with  1  Kings  vi.  1,  Indeed,  Lepsius,  in  his  reoent '  Tcnr  to  the 
and  the  Egyptian  Chronology  of  Manetho;  Peninsula  of  Sinai'  (1846),  giving  of  other 
and  if  the  date  may  be  carried  back  to  the  parts  a  less  unfavourable  opinion,  speaks  in 
ti   e  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  there  glowing  terms  of  the  vegetable  treasures  of 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  perioid  of  400  Wady  Feiran,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Jerbal, 
js  ITS  has  historical  recollections  on  which  to  which  in  his  opinion  is  the  true  Sinai.    We 
rest' (368).    The  latter  speaks  thus :*  That  subjoin  the  substance  of  his  statement: — 
Israel  remained  430  years  in  Egypt  (Exod.  *  When  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  Wady  es- 
zii.  40),  is  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  ori*  Sheikh,  the  lowly  herbage  and  tufts  of  grass 
ginal  documents.'      On  the   whole   of  this  were  succeeded  by  tall  shrubs  of  tamarisk, 
point  these  words  of  Ewald  have  an  iropor-  with  which  the  valley  was  filled  fh>m  one 
tant  bearing : — *  But  here  arises  a  difficulty  end  to  another.    It  was  quite  a  new  sight 
in  treating  of  the  narratives  respecting  the  to  ns  to  ride  along  a  path  which  woimd 
•ojouming  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  during  through  green   and   fresh    bushes   without 
that  long  period.    We  know,  according  to  thorns.     There  had  once  been  here  an  ele- 
the  original  sources  of  information,  the  ex-  vated  basin  containing  water,  a  lake  which 
act  number  of  the  tribes   in  the  time  of  had  not  then  found  an  outlet.    Farther  on 
Moses.     In  Numb.  i.  M9.  is  there  given  a  the  tamarisks  grew  into  a  thick  wood,  tlie 
oensus  of  the  people  as  it  was  taken  at  Si-  luxuriant  branches  ot  which  we  were  fre- 
nai,  from  which  it  appears,  that  of  men  quently  obliged  to  bend  back,  in  order  to 
capable  of  bearing  arms  from  twenty  years  clear  a  passage  through  it.  The  surface  was 
old  and  upwards,  the  Levites  being  excepted,  verdsnt  with  a  great  variety  of  grasses  and 
there  wem  603,050.   In  Numb.  xxvL  is  ano-  vegetable  productions.     Some  of  the  stems 
ther  estimate  given,  relating  to  the  last  days  of  the  tamarisks  were  from  two  and  a  half  to 
of  Moses'  life,  after  the  people  had  endured  three  feet  in  diameter.   Where  these  did  not 
the  privations  of  the  desert    The  nmnber  grow,  a  thick  palm-forest  commenced,  which 
of  the  warriors  is  not  much  lessened,  being  soon  overspread  the  whole  valley  with  its 
omm  001,730.    The  people,  in  oonsaquenee,  luznriant  fcdiage.     All  of  a   andden    tha 
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ground  became  wet  and  black,  and  a  dear 
little  brook  rippled  from  nnder  the  bashes, 
and'gQshed  bright  and  sparkling  down,  wa- 
tering the  whole  Talley,  which  was  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  tuif,  moss,  and  reeds ; 
under  the  palms,  tamarisks,  a  kind  of  aca- 
cia, and  seTcral  other  trees.    The  edge  ox 
the  brook  was  carpeted  with  pretty  bine  flow- 
ers, Tcrj  like  our  forget-me-not,  and  delicate 
slender  clusters  of  pink  and  white  blossoms, 
looking  like  wooL    The  bashes  were  full  of 
singing  birds.    I  observed  walls  and  ditches 
with  gardens  inside  them,  in  which  excel- 
lent wheat  was  growing.    Tobacco  also  was 
planted,  and  many  other  herbs  employed  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes.    I  was  in- 
formed that  even  grapes  are  grown  there. 
On  the  edges  of  the  valley  and  the  little  side 
▼alleys  were  inhabited  huts.    Men  also  we 
met  in  pretty  considerable  numbers.   Flocks 
of  goat  and  sheep  were  lying  in  the  brook, 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  children  were 
playing  in  the  water.   On  a  i>eak  at  a  distance 
we  descried  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  and  at  its 
foot  a  deserted  village.    From  a  hillock  we 
could  see  along  the  valley  before  and  behind, 
over  a  grepu  carpet  of  thick  palm-tops,  be- 
tween which  peeped  oat  the  walls  of  orchards 
and  corn-fields.   We  soon  came  to  the  ruins 
of  the  old  convent  of  Feiran,  tlie  most  an- 
cient in  the  peninsula,  mentioned  in  the 
foarth  centory  as  a  bishop's  residence.     To 
the  left  lay  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church ; 
on  the  right  was  the  old  town  of  Feiran, 
containing  about  one  hundred  stone  houses, 
now  used  by  the  Arabs  for  drying  their 
grain.' 

We  leave  the  statement  unfinished  be- 
cause we  have  adduced  enongh  to  show  that 
the  peninsula  is  not  a  continued  and  un- 
broken waste.  Indeed,  in  its  numerous  val- 
leys vegetation  is  still  foand,  and  its  quails 
are  almost  literally  without  number.  In 
these  vales  the  Israelites  would  of  course  be 
distributed,  and  there  they  would  find  food 
for  man  and  beast  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  has  been  magnified  by 
an  erroneous  principle  of  interpretation. 
Had  the  Scriptures  intimated  that  Moses 
and  his  people  were  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the 
soil  and  of  commerce,  the  anxiety  felt  on  the 
point  would  have  been  Just  and  natural. 
The  aid  of  miracle  is,  however,  expressly 
alleged — a  cause  which,  with  those  who  ad- 
mit its  reality,  is  perfectly  competent  to 
supply  deficiencies  and  sustain  the  Hebrew 
nation  till,  imder  the  discipline  of  seclusion, 
it  should  have  given  birth  to  a  new  race, 
less  unfit  for  accomplishing  the  high  and 
benign  pnrposes  of  God. 

In  reference  to  the  population  which  Pa- 
lestine could  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
support,  we  must  direct  the  reader  to  the 
remarks  already  made  (see  Castaah,  Land, 
kc,),  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that 


the  large  numbers  found  in  connection  wldi 

this  subject  as  well  as  others,  may  justify  a 
doubt  whether  we  have  them  now  as  they 
were  originally  written. 

Some  numbers  in  the  Bible  seem  to  have 
been  of  so  much  importance,  that  they  have 
gained  the  name  of  sacred.     Of  these,  seven 
is  the  most  noticeable,  as  it  is  fouud   in 
every  part  of  the  volume,  to  which  indeed  its 
influence  is  by  no  means  limited ;  for  as  its 
prevalence  and  power  depended  on  tlie  hea- 
venly bodies,  for  instance,  *  the  seven  planets' 
(including  the  sun  and  moon),  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  moon  in  rather  more  than  four 
times  seven  weeks,  so  were  they  recognized 
in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world  (Gen.  vii. 
2;  viiL   10;  xxix.  27.    1  Sam.  z.  8.    Ezek. 
zxxix.  12.    Dan.  iz.  24.    Matt.  xv.  84,  teq. 
Acts  vi.  3.   Apoc.  i.  4;  viii.  2,  6).    As  a 
multiple  of  seven,  seventy  occurs  frequently 
in  the  sacred  writings.    To  the  later  philo- 
sophising Jews,  seven  was  ftiU  of  import  and 
mystery.     This  number  also  entered   inti- 
mately into  the  speculations  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans.   Seven  consists  of  two  factors,  three 
and  four.     The  former  has  been  termed  *  the 
divine  number.'  Speculations  connected  with 
it  are  found  in  most  nations,  for  to  a  mind 
endeavouring  to  penetrate   the  mystery  of 
creation  and  life,  an  active  or  begetting,  and 
a  passive  or  bearing  power,  witli  the  conse- 
quent ofi^pring,  appeared  at  once  an  obvious 
fact  and  a  satisfactory  solution.     The  oc- 
currence of  three  in  the  Hebrew  writiuf^s,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  unspecnlative 
character  of  the  people,  is  not  connected  with 
transcendental  theories.     Comp.  Gen.  xviii. 
2;  xlii.  17.   £xod.x.22.  Josh.il  16.  Judg. 
ziv.  14.  Eccl.  iv.  12.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12.  Ezek. 
xxi.  14.    Jonah  ii.  1.   Matt.  xxviL  40.   Acts 
X.  16.     These  writings,  as  consecrated  to  a 
strict  monotheism,  are  free  from  such  an  in- 
fluence of  three,  as,  prevailing  among  the 
heathen,  tended  to  spread  three,  and  as  three, 
so  several  multiples  of  three — in  other  words, 
innumerable  divinities  through  the  world ; 
nor  is  it  till  the  simple  elements  of  the  Mo- 
saic system  had  been  corrupted  by  philoso- 
phical speculations,  that  notions  of  the  kind 
found  expression  in  Hebrew  letters.     The 
very  essence  of  God,  however,  who  is  con- 
summate perfection,  includes  in  itself  three 
relations — the  present,  the  past,  and  the  fu- 
ture.    This  quality  has  been  found  in  the 
import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  and  is  described 
in  the  epithets  found, in  Rev.  i.  4,  '  who  is, 
and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come.'     Comp. 
Exod.  iii.  14.   Numb.  vi.  24,  ieq.  Is.  vi.  3. 
Ps.   Iv.   17.    Four  has   also  a  symbolical 
meaning  among  most  ancient  nations.    This 
may  be  seen  in  the  prevalent  notions  of '  the 
four  elements,' '  four  points,'  and  '  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world ;'  and  is  connected  in  its 
origin  with  prevalent,  and,  so  to  say,  natural, 
divisions  of  time,  as  morning,  noon,  evening, 
midnight :  the  year  also  divides  itself  into 
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IniT  teaaons.  In  the  Hebrew  writings,  ac- 
eordingly,  we  find  •  the  four  corners  of  ih*? 
.and'  (Ezek.  vii.  2),  and  '  the  fonr  winds  of 
heaven*  (Zech.  ii.  6).  See  also  Ezek.  i.  \ 
0.  The  name  Jehovah,  which  in  Hebrew 
consists  of  fonr  letters,  and  which,  being  the 
specific  Hebrew  appellation  of  Ood,  was  ac- 
counted hoi  J  and  only  to  be  used  by  his 
priests  in  the  temple  service,  was  in  degene- 
rate times  made  the  snbject  of  speculation, 
and  alluded  to  with  awe  under  the  title  of 
*  the  name  of  four,'  in  Greek,  the  tetragram' 
maton.  Ten,  moreover,  as  the  concluding 
number  in  the  decimal  series,  was  anciently 
a  distinguished  number,  whose  presence  and 
iijflueuce  may  be  eitensively  traced.  Hence 
titlies  or  tenths  are  of  almost  universal  pre- 
valence. Lightfoot  observes — '  In  the  num- 
ber ten  the  Jewish  people  much  rejoiced, 
both  in  sacred  and  in  civU  concerns.'  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  Decalogue,  the  ten 
words  or  Commsndroents,  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  Next,  however, 
to  the  number  seven,  forty,  or  ten  times  four, 
is  most  frequently  found  in  the  Bible.  Moses 
was  forty  days  and  forty  nights  with  Jehovah 
in  the  mount  (Ezod.  xzxiv.  28).  The  rain 
that  brought  the  flood  lasted  the  same  time 
(Oen.  vii.  4) ;  and  for  forty  days  the  flood 
itself  was  upon  the  earth  (18).  Comp.  viii. 
6 ;  XXV.  20 :  zxvi.  34;  xxxii.  Id.  Exod.  xvi. 
85.  Josh.  xiv.  7.  Judg.  iii.  11.  1  Sam.  iv. 
J  8.  2  Sam.  v.  4.  Matt.  iv.  2.  Acts  L  8.  We 
must,  however,  distinguish  in  these  numbers 
between  what  is  tlie  product  of  speculation 
and  mythology,  and  what  ensues  from  natu- 
ral phenomena  and  historical  facta.  The 
former  may  so  shape  and  colour  narratives 
as  to  destroy  their  reliableness.  The  latter, 
operating  on  the  mind,  and  through  it  on 
events,  rather  than  immediately  on  records, 
leaves  history  untainted.  Nor  are  we  in  any 
case  to  assume  the  operation  of  the  former, 
without  sufficient  evidence  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence in  the  particular  nation  and  tlie 
period  of  its  history  of  which  we  speak.  No 
more  does  the  mere  recurrence  of  a  number 
prove  that  the  number  itself  liod  any  influ- 
ence in  giving  their  shape  to  alleged  events 
with  whioh  it  is  connected.  That  recurrence 
may  be  purely  accidental,  or  it  may  result 
from  the  operation  of  causes  wholly  distinct 
and  remote  from  any  perverting  effect  on  the 
record.  The  time  that  Moses  was  in  the 
mount,  and  that  which  Jesus  passed  in  the 
wilderness,  was  alike  forty  days.  This  rela* 
tion  of  identity  may  exist  apart  from  any 
other ;  as  much  as  two  men  may  bear  the 
same  name,  and  be  no  further  related  than 
in  their  having  a  common  nature  and  a  com- 
mon country. 

The  number  of  the  beast  in  Bev.  ziii.  18, 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  trouble  and  so 
many  explanations,  may  probably  be  Lateinos, 
or  Roman,  thus  expressed  in  Greek  letters, 
with  their  numeric  equivalents : 
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The  writer  has  here  recourse  to  the  Ca]>- 
balistic  arts  prevalent  in  his  day,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  escape  persecution  from  im- 
perial Rome.  He  furnishes,  however,  some 
aid  towards  solving  the  riddle,  by  saying  that 
it  is  the  number  or  name  of  a  man,  not  a 
beast  He  also  refers  to  the  art  whence  the 
explanation  is  to  come,  by  the  words, '  Here 
is  wisdom,'  that  is,  a  Cabbalistic  secret 

'Senary  (Professor  Benary,  of  Berlin)  re- 
marks, that  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rab- 
bin icid  writings  the  name  of  Nero,  in  the 
form  of  "TpiJ  ^1*13  often  occurs.  This 
amounts  numerically  to  the  number  of  the 
beast;  q.d.  00+ 200 -f  6+50,  and  100  + 
60  +  200,  added  together,  equal  666.  Nor 
is  this  aD.  There  was  another  method  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  Nero, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  Roman  method. 
This  was  ^"2  ')*^9*  ^*>^  C^sar,  which 
amounts  numerically  to  just  616,  and  thus 
gives  us  a  good  grotmd  of  the  diverse  read- 
ing which  Irensus  foimd  in  some  Codices. 
This  is  surely  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
The  same  name,  pronoimced  after  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  analogy,  equals  numerically  the 
sum  of  666 ;  but  spoken  in  the  Latin  way, 
it  amounts  to  616,  which  is  the  rival  read- 
ing' (Stuarfs  *  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse,' VoL  ii.,  Excurus  iv.  457). 

NUTS  are  found  among  the  present  of 
the  fruits  of  the  land,  Palestine,  which  Ja- 
cob bade  his  sons  take  down  to  Joseph. 
N  uts,  therefore,  must  have  been  indigenous 
to  the  country,  and  doubtless  among  its  best 
productions.  This  is  true  of  the  fruit  of 
the  pistachio-nut  tree,  for  which  Syria  was 
of  old  celebrated,  and  which  is  most  proba- 
bly what  is  here  intended.  The  pistachio 
(pUtachia  vera)  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  and 
produces  kernels  or  nuts  which  have  a  deli- 
cate flavour,  and  are  eaten  both  cooked  and 
uncooked.  The  word  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  ren- 
dered nuts,  is  botneemf  which,  stripped  of 
its  plural  form,  recals  the  modem  Arabic 
butm,  which  is  applied  to  the  pUtncia  fers- 
binthut  of  lannsBUS. 

Another  term,  egoht,  translated  'nut'  in 
Cant  iii.  11,  represents  the  walnut,  both 
tree  and  frui^  which  are  known  to  grow  in 
Palestine. 

NTMPHAS  (G.),  a  Christian  of  Laodi- 
cea,  whose  xeal  made  him  open  his  house 
for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  and 
instruction.  He  appears  in  the  Greek  Ca- 
lendar as  a  Saint  (Coloss.  iv.  15). 
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OAK  (Ger.  fictu)  is  the  represenUtiTe  of  into  exile  at  Babylon  (1 1),  immediately  aftef 

•eTeral  forms  of  a  word,  alah,  from  a  root  whioh  the  Edomites  plundered  Jemsalem. 

denoting  *  power,*  which  seem  In  general  to  In  ponisbment  of  these  misdeeds,  the  writer 

signify  trees  distinguished  for  their  size  and  announces  that  heavy  calamities  shall  fall 

strength,  and  comprising  species  of  the  oak  on  their  country,  while  Israel  shall  possess 

and  terebinth.   The  former  tree  is  specifically  its  land  in  continued  prosperity. 

called  atohn;  hence  the  place  where  Debo-  Some  parts  of  this  prophecy  are  found  in 

rah,  Rebekidi's  nurse,  was  buried  beneath  Jeremiah  xliz. ;  namely,  Obad.  1—4,  Jer. 

Bethel,  under  an  oak,  was  called  AUon-ba-  14 — 16.   Obad.  0,  6,  Jer.  0,  10.    Obad.  8, 

ektith,  *  the  oak  of  weeping*  (Oen.  xxxv.  8).  Jer.  7.     Hence  arises  a    question  wbether 

Bashan  was   celebrated   for  its  oak-forests  Obadiah  borrowed  from  Jeremiah,  Jeremiah 

( Isaiah  ii.  18.  Ezek.  zxviL  6.   Zeoh.  zL  2),  borrowed  from  Obadiah,  or  both  borrowed 

which   in  other  parts   also  grew  on  hills  fiom  a  common   source.     The  latter  is  a 

(Hos.  iv.  18).    Strength  is  mentioned  as  a  mere  supposition,  and  is  opposed  by  the 

qaality  of  the  oak  (Amos  it  9),  which  must  fact  that  Obadiah's  prophecy  is  a  well-or- 

be  understood  relatively;  for  in  Syria,  oaks,  dered  and  connected  whole.    This  fact,  with 

which  are  not  very  common,  do  not  reach  other  verbal  considerations,  have  weighed  with 

the  large  proportions  which  Englishmen  are  critics,  so  that  the  preponderance  of  their  tes- 

accustomed  to  connect  with  the  name.  Five  timony  is  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  Oba- 

or  six  species  of  the  oak  are,  however,  found  diah.     If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  another 

in  Palestine,  chiefly  on  high  lands,  to  which  seems  to  follow,  namely,  that  *  The  Book  of 

they  impart  an  appearance  of  dignity.  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,'  if  not  written,  re- 

Another  term,  e&iaA,  found  in  the  English  eeived  additions  after  the  captivity ;  for  to  us 

in  1  Sam.  zvii.  2,  19;  zxL  9,  rendered  (Oen.  it  is  evident  (10—14,  20)  that  Obadiah's 

ZZSV.4.  Judg.vi.ll)'oak,'appe*"'*,to  bethe  vision    is    posterior    to    that    event.      See 

terebinth  tree,  or  butm  of  the  Arabs,  found  Jkbbm iab. 

by  Robinson  (*  Researches,*  i.  807)  on  the  OBLATION  (L.).    See  OrFBBivos. 

western  side  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  OFFENCE  (L.  offendOf '  I  strike  against*) 

also  in  a  broad  valley  in  Southern  Palestine,  is  the  rendering,  in  1  Sam.  zxv.  85,  and  Is. 

He  describes  it  as  '  an  immense  butm  tree  vilL  14,  of  the  Hebrew  miehthol,  which,  from 

(pittatia  terebinthut),  the  largest  we  saw  any  a  root  signifying  *  to  fall,*  or  '  cause  to  fall/ 

where  in  Palestine,  spreading  its  boughs  far  is  in  Lev.  six.  14.  Jerem.  vi.  21,  translated 

and  wide  like  a  noble  oak.    This  speeies  is  *  stombling-bloek,*  and  in  Ezekiel  zviii.  80, 

without  doubt  the  terebinth  of  the  Old  Tea-  *  ruin.'    In  tiie  New  Testament,  we  find  *  of- 

tamenU'   The  butm  is  not  an  evergreen.    Its  fenoe'  standing  (Bom.  ziv.  20)  for  the  Oreek 

•mall-feathered,  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  proihimma,  whidi  in  ix.  82,  88 ;  ziv.  18,  20, 

the  autumn  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  is  rendered  *  stumbling-stone.*  Comp.  1  Pet. 

flowers  are  small,  and  are  followed  by  small  ii.  8.    In  Matt  zvL  28,   '  offence '  stands 

oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from  two  to  for  the  Oreek  gkandaUm  (Eng.  icandal),  also 

five  inches  long,  resembling  much  the  clus-  translated  (Rom.  xi.  9)  '  stumbling-block.* 

ters  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just  set  After  the  same  manner,  the  verb  ikandaliza 

In  Palestine  the  tree,  when  on  the  mountains,  means,  *  to  cause  or  occasion  any  one  to 

rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet  fall '  (Matt  v.  29 ;  xi.  6.  Mark  iz.  42). 

lu  the  plains  it  is  very  much  larger.     The  OFFERINOS   (T.    in    Hebrew,  corban, 

tree  is  long-lived.  'gift,'  Mark  vii.  11).    The  custom  of  mak- 

OBADTAH  (H.  tenant  yf  Jehovah)  is  a  ing  offerings  to  the  Divinity  as  a  token  of 

name  borne  by  three  influential  persons  in  gratitude,  and  a  means  of  conciliating  fa- 

the  Old  Testament,  one  or  other  of  whom  vour  or  appeasing  wrath,  is  found  not  only 

has  been  identified  with  the  person  whose  among  all  nations  of  antiquity,  but  also  in 

name  stands  among  the  twelve  minor  pro-  less  cultivated  peoples  and  tribes  of  modem 

phets  as  the  author  of  a  short '  vision  *  (i.  days.     The  Americans  ]f resent  as  gifts  and 

1).    But  these  three  (1  Kings  xviii.  8,  teq.  offerings  to  their  gods,  com  from  their  fields 

2  Cbron.  xvii.  7 ;  xxziv.  12)  lived  before  the  and  animals  that  they  have  captured  in  the 

irriter  of  these  one  and-twenty  verses  oould  chase.    They  throw  into  the  fire,  in  honour 

have  composed  his  piece.    He  therefore  be-  of  the  sno,  tobacco   and   other  vegetables 

longs  to  that  class  of  scriptoral  eharaeters  of  whioh  they  use  in  its  stead.    Into  the  sea 

whose  life  history  has  left  as  nothing  but  a  also  and  the  rivers  they  cast  things,  in  order 

name.  to  mark  their  respect  for  the  divinities  of 

The  vision  treats  of  the  nnbrodierly  (10)  the  water.    Other  oblations  are  made    to 

condoctofEdom  (Esau)  in  its  hostility  to  the  *  the  Oreat  Spirit'    The  Iroquois  lay  on 

Jews  (Jacob),  especially  as  evinced  towards  the  roofs  of  their  cabins  branches,  ears  of 

the  latter  at  the  time  when  they  were  going  com,  and  animals,  as  offerings  to  the  sun. 
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Id  geoenJ,  men  haTo  offered  to  their  gods 
those  Directs  whieh  were  of  highest  accoant 
amoug  ihemselTes;  since  in  this  way  they 
thouglit  they  presented  what  was  most  ao- 
ceptable  (1  Sam.  xt.  Id).  Hence  the  offer- 
ing of  material  objects  exhibits  religion  on 
Its  human  side,  being  an  effort  made  by  man 
rather  than  a  service  required  of  God,  the 
offerings  of  whose  choice  are  moral  and  spi- 
ritual in  their  nature,  and  educational  in 
their  design  and  tendency  (Ps.  IL  16,  17). 
In  agreement  with  this,  offerings  appear  to 
have  been  made  long  before  Uiey,  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  consuetudinary  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  were  adopted  and  put  under  regu- 
lations by  Moses  (Oen.  iv.  3,  4) ;  being  ori- 
ginally acceptable  to  Qod,  not  beoaase  they 
were  ordained  by  him,  but  because  they  be- 
tokened sentiments  of  besoming  faith  and 
piety  on  the  part  of  his  worshippers  (He- 
brews xi.  4);  though,  in  conformity  with 
men's  earliest  conceptions  of  Deity,  the  Al- 
mighty is  represented  as  propitiated  by  pre- 
sents affording  him  gratification  (Oen.  Tiii. 
21 ;  corop.  Numb.  xv.  3),  and  as  consuming, 
by  specially  divine  means,  sacrifices  that 
were  well-pleasing  in  his  sight  (Lev.  ix.  23, 
24.  Judg.  yi.  21 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  38). 
As,  however,  the  Hebrews,  under  God's  fos- 
tering care,  grew  out  of  their  material  no- 
tions, there  arose  among  them  men  endued 
with  a  fuller  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  taught  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  mere 
external  offerings,  and  in  so  doing  expressly 
disallowed  the  childish  notion  that  God  was 
pleased  or  benefitted  by  gifts  from  his  crea- 
tures (Ps.  1.  8,  uq.  Is.  i.  11,  uq.),  demand- 
ing, instead  of  oblations  of  meat  and  drink, 
the  sacrifices  of  a  pure,  contrite,  and  obe- 
dient soul  ( 16,  uq.)t  and  so  preparing  the 
way  for  that  lofty  religion  of  his  Son,  in 
which  there  is  neither  priest,  altar,  nor  sa- 
crifice, except  such  as  are  purely  spiritual 
in  their  nature  and  operation  (Heb.  x.  1— 
22.   Col.  ii.  10.    I  Cor.  v.  7). 

The  relation,  then,  which  Moses  bore  to 
the  sacrifices  was  permissive  and  regula- 
tory. Hence  is  explained  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  disapprobation  employed  by  the 
prophets  against  the  abused  practice  of  of- 
ferings prevalent  in  their  days  (Amos  v.  21 
— 2d.  Mioah  vi.  6—^.  Jerem.  vii.  21—23), 
especially  the  latter  passage,  in  which  God 
declares  that  he  commanded  the  Israelites 
sot  to  sacrifice,  but  to  obey.  This  state- 
ment, which  has  been  nx^d  by  Norton 
(*  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,'  Additional 
Notes,  13tt)  against  the  Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Pentatench,  may  be  further  expounded 
in  the  language  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian  (il. 
114) : — *The  prophet  admonishes  the  He- 
brews that  it  is  not  in  the  saoritioes,  but  in 
the  divine  law,  that  they  will  find  the  sure 
means  of  salvation ;  for  that  law  God  him- 
teK  wrote  with  his  finger  on  tables  of  stone, 
and  consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  Uie  ohtl- 


dren  of  IsraeL  But  the  other  precepts, 
such  as  the  rites  of  priests  and  sacrifices, 
have  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Con- 
sequently, he  did  not  place  them  at  the  head 
of  his  law  at  tlie  exodus  from  Egypt  At  a 
later  period,  Moses,  by  command  of  God, 
prescribed  these  ordinances  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  his  people  and  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  heart,  lest  they  should  despise 
a  naked  religion,  and  attach  themselves  to 
fslse  gods,  whose  worship  they  saw  embel- 
lished with  splendid  pomps  and  ceremo- 
nies.* 

Offerings  being  received  by  Moses  into 
his  system,  were  modified  and  ordered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  essential  distinc- 
tions between  them  as  practised  by  the  He- 
brews and  as  observed  by  idolaters,  while 
also  they  were  carefully  made  subservient  to 
the  great  ends  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  The 
problem  which  Moses  had  to  solve  involved 
the  determination  of  what  was  the  best  prac- 
ticable constitution  for  his  people  in  their 
actual  condition.  In  consequence,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  make  his  ideal  subject  to 
modification  from  realities  whose  existence  be 
could  not  disown,  greatly  though  he  may  have 
deplored  their  character.  Much,  therefore, 
of  what  ptands  as  part  of  his  code  of  laws,  he 
rather  received  than  enjoined ;  and  when,  in 
connection  with  them,  express  injunctions 
are  foimd,« these  injunctions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  legislator's  means  for  adapt- 
ing to  his  polity  prescriptive  and  hereditary 
usages  which  he  could  not  uproot,  or  which, 
on  the  whole,  he  thought  not  unsnited  to 
the  high  purposes  that  he  had  in  view  as 
his  ultimate  aim. 

The  objects  to  be  offered  in  the  Mosaic 
religion  were  in  general  such  as  the  country 
produced  and  usage  had  established.  Of 
whatever  sort,  they  were  required  to  be  the 
best  of  their  kind,  pure,  clean,  and  faultless 
(Lev.  xxii.  20.  Numb.  xix.  2.  Comp.  Heo. 
ix.  14.  1  Pet.  i.  10.  2  Pet  iii.  14).  Animals 
under  eight  days  old  were  not  to  be  offered 
(Lev.  xxii.  27).  Sheep,  goats,  and  calves 
sacrificed,  were  generally  a  year  old  (Lev. 
ix.  8;  xii.  6;  xiv.  10).  In  peace-offerings, 
male  or  female  quadrupeds  might  be  pre- 
sented (Lev.  iii.  1) ;  in  sin  offerings,  a  female 
was  enjoined  (iv.  28,  82;  v.  6);  in  burnt- 
offerings,  males  were  required  (i.  3).  Some 
latitude  of  choice  as  to  kind  was  also  per- 
mitted :  thus  a  burnt-offering  might  be  from 
the  herd  or  the  flock  (L  3)  ;  for  sin-offerings, 
bullocks  (iv.  8)  or  goats  (ix.  15)  were  slain. 
That  animals  were  slaughtered  in  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  laws  is  certain,  though 
some  benevolent  persons,  a  kind  of  Christisn 
Pythagoreans,  have,  under  the  influence  of 
their  dislike  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  been 
led  by  false  notions  of  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  observances,  to  maintain  diat  the 
sacrifices  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  not  ^anghlered   animals,  but   mere 
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imagM  of  bollocks,  goats,  &e.,  made  of  some  second  was  offered  ouly  by  individuals  to 
▼egetable  paste.  Equally  unwarranted  is  expiate  certain  personal  faults  specified  by 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  were  originally  law :  the  former  was  in  certain  cases  pre- 
•ddicted  to  human  sacrifices,  which  in  truth  seuted  by  an  individual  conscious  of  an  in- 
pious  men  among  them'regarded  with  horror  voluntary  sin ;  the  latter  served  to  ease  the 
(Ps.  cvi.  37.  Is.  Ixvi.  3.  2  Kings  xvi.  3).  conscience  of  a  person  who  doubted  whether 

Offerings  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  he  had  sinned  or  not. 
— bloody,  or  those  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  Peace*offerings  were  made  in  obedience  to 
bloodless,  or  those  of  the  vegetable  world ;  a  vow  or  voluntarily,  sometimes  as  a  token 
in  the  choice  of  which  the  legislator  may  of  gratitude;  in  the  last  case,  a  peace-offer- 
have  had  reference  to  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  iug  was  accompanied  by  a  vegetable  oblation, 
and  Canaan,  so  as  to  work  against  error  and  and  termed  a  thanksgiving  (Lev.  vii.  12). 
superstition  by  exhibiting  as  slain  and  de-  Sometimes  a  peace-offering  was  commanded 
•troyed  the  very  objects  which  others  wor-  by  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nazarite 
shipped.  This  would  be  rendered  tlie  more  (Numb.  vi.  14),  and  the  two  lambs  at  tlie 
striking  by  the  mode  observed  when  the  festival  of  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiiL  19).  The 
offering  was  made;  for  he  who  sacrificed  an  priests  were  to  eat  die  flesh  in  the  latter 
mnimal,  presented  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  case,  whUe  in  the  sacrifices  of  individuals 
sanctuary,  placing  his  hand  on  its  head  to  they  obtained  only  certain  parts  of  the  vie- 
indicate  his  victim  and  mark  his  own  act  in  tim,  which  they  might  share  with  their  fami- 
the  case.  He  might  slay  the  victim  himself  lies ;  these  parts  were  the  breast  and  the 
or  leave  the  office  to  the  priests ;  but  the  right  shoulder,  made  use  of  in  the  ceremony 
latter  received  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  of  heaving  and  waving — 'the  wave -breast 
over  the  altar.  Some  of  the  best  parts  were  and  the  heave-shoulder'  (Lev.  vii.  28,  m^.). 
then  burnt  on  the  altar,  such  as  the  fat  of  All  the  rest,  except  the  portions  destined  for 
the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  with  their  fat,  the  the  altar,  was  used  in  a  social  repast,  similar 
liver,  and  the  fat  tall  of  the  sheep.  The  to  what  is  found  in  tlie  writings  of  Homer 
rest  of  the  victim  was  disposed  of  according  (comp.  Numb.  xxv.  2). 
to  the  particular  sacrifice  intended  in  each  Besides  these  formal  sacrifices,  we  refer  to 
ease,  for  there  were  four  species  of  bloody  a  symbolical  proceeding,  in  which  an  animal 
offerings : — I.  The  whole  burnt-offering ;  II.  was  killed  instead  of  an  unknown  mauslayer 
The  sin-offering ;  III.  The  trespass-offering;  (Deut.  xxi.  1 — 9).  Similar  in  nature  was 
IV.  The  peace-offering.  The  whole  burnt-  the  slaughter  of  the  red  heifer  (Numb.  xix. 
offering,  holocaust,  was,  after  being  cut  to  1 — 10),  in  which,  acconliug  to  Spencer, 
pieces,  burnt  entire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  i.),  Moses  intended  to  destroy  the  veneration 
except  the  skin,  which  belonged  to  the  manifested  towards  the  cow  by  the  Egyptians, 
priests  (viL  8).  This  was  either  a  public  A  red  heifer  may  have  been  required  be- 
sacrifice,  as  in  the  morning  and  evening  ob-  cause  red,  among  that  superstitious  people, 
lation,  and  days  of  high  festival ;  or  a  means  was  the  colour  of  evil  (comp.  Is.  i.  18). 
of  private  worship,  as  one  of  the  victims  The  second  class,  meat  or  vegetable  offer- 
offered  on  the  days  of  their  purification  by  a  ings,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  wheat- 
Nazarite  (Numb.  vi.  11),  aleper  (Lev.  xiv.),  flour  and  olive-oil.  The  offering  of  the 
and  an  unclean  woman  (xv.).  Burnt-offer-  woman  accused  of  faithlessness  was  of  bar- 
ings might  also  be  made  as  free-will  gifts  by  ley.  Now  the  Hebrews  offered  pure  flour, 
strangers  as  well  as  Israelites  (Numb.  xv.  with  oil  and  incense ;  now  cakes  of  fine  flour 
14).  Thus  the  second  temple  received  these  mingled  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  4).  Salt,  as  a  sign 
oblations  from  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Au-  of  alliance  with  Ood,  was  always  required 
gastns.  The  sin-offering  and  the  trespass-  therewith  (Numb,  xviii.  19),  but  no  leaven 
offering  resemble  each  other,  and  it  is  not  nor  honey  was  allowed.  The  latter  was  for- 
easy  to  mark  precisely  their  differences  (Lev.  bidden,  probably  because  of  its  tendency  to 
Ti.  1 — 7 ;  vii.  1 — 10).  The  forms  for  both  ferment,  and  it  was  copiously  employed  by 
were  the  same.  The  fat  parts  were  burnt,  the  Sabseans  in  their  sacrifices, 
the  remainder  fell  to  the  priest  In  certain  Vegetable  or  meat-offerings  were  either 
cases,  the  remains  of  the  sin-offering  were  to  public  or  private.  The  former,  presented  in 
bo  burnt  without  the  camp  (iv.  12,  21 ;  xvL  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  were  in  nnm- 
27).  These  oblations  were  not,  as  were  the  her  three: — I.  The  first-fruits,  offered  during 
other  sacrifices,  accompanied  by  offerings  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10,  «ey.) ;  II.  Two 
and  libations,  and  they  could  be  offered  in  wave-loaves,  offeredatthe  feast  of  weeks  (17); 
those  cases  only  which  the  law  prescribed.  III.  The  twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread,  re- 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  chief  differences  newed  every  sabbath  (Lev.  xxi  v.  5 — 9).  Pri- 
between  the  two  were  these :  the  sin-offering  vate  meat-offerings  were  of  four  kinds : — ^I. 
might  be  taken  firom  any  one  of  the  four  The  sin-offering,  indulgently  allowed  in  tlie 
animals  chiefly  used  as  victims,  that  is,  case  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  purchase 
■beep,  goats,  oxen,  and  doves;  the  trespass-  even  two  turtle-doves  (Lev.  v.  II).  II.  The 
offering  mus  be  a  sheep  <^  lamb:  the  first  ofllering  of  jealousy,  made  by  a  woman  sos- 
often  formed  part  of  the  public  worship,  the  pected  of  being  unchaste — it  was  of '  barley- 
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«eal'  (Namb.  ▼.  15).  With  these  two  there 
Wis  used  neither  incense  nor  oil.  III.  The 
priest's  offering,  made  when  he  first  entered 
on  his  office,  at  the  times  of  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  (Lev.  ri,  14,  le^.)* 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  high-priest 
repeated  this  offering  every  day.  IV.  Vo- 
luntary offering,  or  an  offering  made  in  obe- 
dience to  a  TOW.  Of  these  offerings,  a 
handful  was  consumed  on  the  altar,  the  rest 
fell  to  the  priests;  but  the  offering  of  tlie 
priest  belonged  exclusively  to  the  altar. 

Besides  these  there  were  drink-offerings 
(Gen.  zzxv.  14.  I^xod.  zxiz.  40).  These 
were  of  wine  (Lev.  xxiiL  13),  which  was 
poured  around  the  altar,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  or  into  a  pipe  which  led  to  the  altar, 
according  to  the  rabbins. 

Meal-offerings  and  libations  accompanied 
the  bumt-offerings  and  the  peace-offeriogs, 
but  not  those  for  sin  or  trespass,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  ziv.  21).  The 
quantity  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  victim 
(Numb.  XV.  1,  ieq.). 

Incense  also  was  a  species  of  offering. 
Incense  was  offered  every  day  in  the  temple, 
on  the  altar  specially  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  (Exod.  xxz.  84). 

We  may  also  place  under  the  general  head 
of  offerings,  first- ft-u its  and  tithes  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  land,  which  was  presented  at 
the  sanctuary,  and  became  the  property  of 
the  priests  and  Levites.  Every  first-born 
male  chUd  was,  moreover,  sacred  to  Jehovah, 
and  was  presented  at  the  sanctuary  one  month 
after  birth.  To  redeem  him  there  was  paid 
a  price  which  was  fixed  by  the  priest,  bat 
must  not  exceed  five  shekels.  The  first-bom 
of  an  unclean  animal  was  to  be  redeemed  or 
slain,  or  sold  for  the  advantage  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  first-born  of  a  clean  animal  was 
to  be  used  in  a  peace-offering;  if,  however, 
he  had  any  blemish,  the  proprietor  might 
redeem  him  (Exod.  xiii.  3,  12,  13).  Moses 
refers  the  consecration  to  Jehovah  of  the 
first-bom  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
(14)  ;  but  in  Oen.  iv.  4,  the  practice  is  car- 
ried back  to  Cain.  Finally,  every  thing 
might,  in  virtue  of  a  vow,  be  offered  to  Ood. 
The  usage  of  making  vows  was  much  ob- 
served in  the  ancient  world.  Moses  allowed 
it  to  remain  without  giving  it  peculiar  sanc- 
tions (Dent  zxiiL  23),  while  he  imposed 
thereon  certain  restrictions  (Numb.  xzx.). 
Svery  thing  vowed  to  Ood  might  be  re- 
deemed (Lev.  xxvii.). 

The  multiplication  of  offerings,  and  their 
debasement  by  idolatrous  practices,  were  re- 
strained by  Moses,  when  he  required  that 
they  should  be  made  at  the  sanctuary — that 
is,  first  the  tabernacle  and  then  the  temple. 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  the  infraction  of 
this  law,  which  also  tended,  in  its  working, 
Id  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation  (Lev.  L 
f  I  iii  2;   zviL  4,  ttq.  Dent  zii.   5,  seq.; 


comp.    1   Kings   xii.   27).      The  law 
sometimes  broken  (1  Kings  iii.  2,  3.   1 8am. 
vii.  17.   Jndg.  ii.  0;  vi.  26). 

The  number  of  victims  was  on  some  oc- 
casions very  great.  At  the  dedication  of  his 
temple,  Solomon  sacrificed  22,000  oxen  and 
120,000  sheep  (2  Chron.  vii.  0).  In  ths 
days  of  Josephus  (Jew.  War.  vi.  9,  3), 
26->,d00  lambs  were  offered  at  the  Passover. 
See  Atokement. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  to  divide  in 
two  animals  offered  in  sacrifice.  Abraham 
observed  it  (Oen.  xv.  10).  Cjril  derives 
the  observance  firom  the  Chaldees.  Some 
find  an  indication  of  the  usage  in  the  He- 
brew berith,  *  a  covenant,'  as  denoting  in  its 
root  division  or  severance.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  that  those  who  formed 
the  engagement  passed  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  sundered  bodies,  indicating  diereby 
that  he  who  was  faithless  to  the  covenant 
was,  after  the  same  manner,  to  be  out  in  two. 

*  Drink-offerings  of  blood/  in  Ps.  zvi  4» 
has  reference  to  the  custom  of  several  an- 
cient nations  of  drinking  wine  offered  to  the 
gods  mixed  with  blood,  especially  when  de- 
sirous of  binding  themselves  to  any  fearful 
undertaking.  A  beverage  of  the  kind  was 
among  the -Romans  termed  ptaurn  atnratum, 
from  aiitr,  which,  in  the  Oscar  tongue,  sig- 
nified *  blood.'  Comp.  Sallust  Cat.,  22. 
Zech.  ix.  7.   Lev.  iii.  17;  zvii  10. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  Paul  saying,  <  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,*  alludes  to  the  custom 
found  in  most  juir'ent  nations  of  pouring 
oil  or  wine  on  the  head  of  a  victim,  just 
previous  to  its  receiving  the  fatal  blow. 
Literally  Paul  says,  *  I  am  a  libation ;'  in 
other  words,  *  the  sacrificial  wine  is  now 
being  poured  on  my  head,  and  I  am  about 
to  be  slain  as  an  offering.' 

Among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
it  was  usual  in  many  offerings  for  only  a 
part  of  the  victim  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar ; 
the  remainder  was  ordinarily  consumed  with 
friends.  This  led  to  an  abuse  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  Many  Christians,  newly  con- 
verted, belicTing  that  an  idol  was  nothing, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  had  ceased,  ate  what  was  set  before 
them,  without  inquiring  whether  or  not  it 
had  been  offered  to  some  pagan  divinity. 
The  same  was  their  disreg^ard  in  meat  pur- 
chased at  the  shambles.  Other  recent  con- 
veru  held  it  improper  to  eat  anything  offered 
to  idols,  as  if  such  an  act  were  a  recognition 
of  their  godhead.  The  apostle  Paul  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a  Christian  was  five  in 
this  respect  to  eat  of  any  wholesome  food 
(1  Cor.  X.  2d,  uq.).  Yet  he  desired  that  the 
law  of.  love  should  be  observed,  which  re- 
quires us  to  abstain  from  any  step  which 
would  grieve  or  mislead  a  weaker  brother 
(viii.  4,  M^.).  A  study  of  the  language  and 
feelings  found  in  Scripture  on  this  point  will 
show  that  the  writings  in  which  tliey  are 
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recorded  mast  have  been  composed  at  the  anoint  tlie  sick  with  oil.  These  facts  may 
▼ery  time  that  Christianity  was  producing  its  serve  to  show  an  iuflnence  eierted  by  car- 
first  great  changes  in  the  midst  of  a  society  rent  opinions  on  injunctions  found  in  tlie 
which  hitherto  had  been  Jewish  or  heathen  New  Testament,  which  accordingly  Las  many 
(comp.  Acts  XT.  29).  things  of  a  temporary  nature  that  have  long 

An  anavowed  reference  to  the  feasts  which  since  passed  into  disuse. 
in  all  nations  followed  the  *  slaughter'   of        Oil  is  an  image  of  prosperity  and  enjoy- 

▼ictims  offered  in  sacrifice,  seems  to   be  ment  (Dent  xxziii.  24.    Job  xxix.  6.    Ps. 

found  in  James  ▼.  5 ;  the  rather  because  the  xxiii.  5.    Joel  ii.  19).     In  extreme  cases, 

allusion  there  made  to  sensual  excesses  cor-  baths  of  oil  were  employed  (Joseph.  Antiq. 

responds  to  the  license  that  often  prevailed  xvii.  6,  0).    These  facts  combiue  to  show  of 

on  such  occasions  in  connection  with  pagan  what  value  oil  was  to  the  Israelites,  and 

rites.  with  what  propriety  it  entered  into  the  pro- 

OFFSGOUBING  is  an  appropriate  render-  mises  of  good  made  to  them  on  condition  of 

ing  of  a  term  used,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  by  Paul  obedience. 

to  denote  the  contempt  and  ill-treatment        OLIVE  TREE,  THE,  an  evergreen,  from 

which  he  and  his  associates  experienced  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  thick,  lancet- 

tbe  norld.  like  leaves,  was,  among  the  vegetable  trea- 

Tha  word,  in  the  previous  member,  namely  sores  of  the  Holy  Land,  an  object  of  special 

*  filth,'  stands  for  a  Greek  term,  perikathar-  attention  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  28),  being  culti- 

mata,  which  shows  that  the  writer  referred  to  vated  in  gardens  or  orchards,  especially  on 

a  custom  prevalent  among  the  anoientGreeks,  hills,  as  it  loves  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
by  which,  when  they  wished  to  tree  a  city        The  olive  tree  was  so  highly  valued  by  the 

from  the  wrath  of  the  gods  inflicted  for  some  Israelites,  that  it  was  planted  in  the  outer 

sin,  they  took  a  person  from  the  lowest  rank,  court  of  the  second  temple  (Ps.  xcii.  13,  uq.), 

dressed  him  in  splendid  raiment,  and  some-  and  became  an  image  of  felicity  (Ps.  lii.  8). 

times  nuide  him  an  object  of  special  rever-  Its  branches  spread  out  and  were  covered 

eooe,  but  at  last  offered  him  on  the  public  with  leaves  of  a  bright  green  (Hos.  xiv.  7), 

altar,  and  east  his  ashes  into  the  sea.    Paul  which,  being  perennial,  was  characteristic  of 

compares  himself  and  the  other  apostles  (9)  the  tree  (Jer.  xi.  16).    Olive  plants  were 

with  victims  of  the  kind,  since  they,  in  pub-  distinguished  for  beauty  (Psalm  cxxviii.  3). 

llshing  the  gospel,  exposed  themselves  to  Both  the  flowers  (Job  xv.  13)  and  the  fruit 

Ignominy  and  death.    Comp.  PhiJ.  ii.  17.  (Deut.  xxviii.  40)  were  sometimes  cast  be- 

OIL  (Ger.  oel)  stands  in  Numb,  xviii.  12,  fore  the  time  (comp.  Ps.  cxxix.  6).    The  oil 

&c.,  for  yitxhahr,  firom  a  root  signifying '  to  was  of  a  gold  colour  (Zech.  iv.  12).    After 

ahine'  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  15)  t   also  in  Gen.  the  fruit  had  been  gathered,  {^leaning,  as  in 

xxviiL  18,  for  another  word,  thehmtn,  denot-  the  case  of  com  and  grapes,  was  permitted 

ing  '  fat'  (Namb.  xiiL  20).    The  former  may  (Is.  xxiv.  IS).  While  yet  not  ripe,  the  olives, 

have  meant  vegetable,  the  latter  animal,  oil.  in  order  to  be  pressed  for  their  oil,  were 

Aeeordingly,  the  former  is  found  constantly  beaten  from  the  trees ;  what  were  not  ob- 

connected  with  other  products  of  the  vege-  tained  at  the  first  gathering  were  to  be  left 

table  kingdom,  e.  g.  *  com,  wine,  and  oil'  for  the  poor  (Deut.  xxiv.  20),  which  were 

(2  Chion.  xxxi.  6);  and  in  2  Kings  xviii.  82,  shaken  down  (Is.  xvii.  6 ;  xxiv.  13).    The 

Uie  words  '  a  land  of  oil  olive'  would  be  more  oil  was  trodden  out  in  presses  (Micah  vi.  15) 

•trictly  tendered  <  a  land  of  olives  for  oil.'  or  procured  by  beating  the  fruit  in  mortars. 

Oil  was  abimdantly  produced  in  Palestine,  which  process  yielded  the  purest  oil  (Exod. 

and  was  an  article  of  commerce  (Ezek.  xxvii.  xxvii.  20;  xxix.  40).     Olive  oil  was  with 

17.   Luke  xvi.  6.    1  Kings  v.  11).    It  was  the  Hebrews  a  staple  article  of  commerce 

bnmt  in  lamps  (Matt  XXV.  8, 4),  and  employ-  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17),  and  was  itself  a  treasure 

ed  as  we  use  butter  (Ezek.  xvi.  13),  also  in  (Prov.  xxi.  20).    Hence  it  was   given  in 

meat-offerings  (Exod.  xxix.  2, 23);  mixed  with  tribute  to  foreign  monarchs  (Hos.  xii.  1; 

uomaties,  it  formed  an  ointment  or  unguent  comp.  Is.  xxx.  6),  and  was  offered  to  Moloch 

used  in  consecration  (Gen.  xxviii.  18 ;  xxx  v.  (Is.  Ivii.  9,  <  the  king'). 
14)  in  the  ubemacle  (Exod.  xxx.  24,  teq,),        *  Most  persons'  (Olin,  ii.  430)  '  know  little 

and  at  the  initiation  of  priests,  prophets,  and  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  uses  to 

kings  (Exod.  xxix.  7.   1  Sam.  ix.  16 ;  xvi,  which  the  fruit  of  the  olive  is  applied  in  the 

1.    1  Kings  i.  34) ;  on  joyful  occasions,  as  Eastern  nations  and  in  some  of  n|e  southern 

at  feasts  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2.   Ps.  xlv.  7.   Matt,  countries  of  Europe.    Large  quantities  of 

xzvi.  7.  Luke  vii.  40).  Oil  was  also  used  as  the  berries  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  and 

a  remedy  for  internal  and  external  disorders  exported  as  food ;  but  the  principal  value  of 

(Is.  i.  0.   Luke  z.  34.  Mark  vi.  13).  the  olive  consists  in  the  delicious  oil  that  is 

In  James  v.  14,  the  elders  are  to  anoint  a  extracted  from  its  fruit    This  is  used  upon 

sick  man  with  oil.     Niehbuhr  states  that  oil  the  table  and  in  cookery  as  the  substitute  for 

islield  to  strengthen  the  body  by  the  Southern  both  butter  and  lard.      It  is    uuiversaUy 

Arabs.    On  the  authority  of  Forskal,  it  ap-  burned  in  lamps,  and  instead  of  candles, 

pears   that  Jews  and  Mohammedans  still  which  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  East    It 
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is  the  principal  material  employed  iu  making 
S0H|>,  and  it  is  exclusiTely  used  in  lubricating 
machinery  in  all  the  great  mannfactoring 
esublishments  in  the  world.  The  products 
of  tiie  vine  and  fig  tree  become  also  the  basis 
of  trade  in  a  variety  of  forms,  preserved  and 
manufactured.  The  hill  country  of  Judah, 
now  the  worst  part  of  Palestine,  was  precisely 
adapted  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of 
the  olive,  the  fig,  the  grape,  and  they  made 
it  perhaps  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 
part  of  the  land.' 

OUVKS.  MOUNT  OF— called  by  the 
Arabs  Dsehebel  et-Tur,  sometimes  also 
Dschebel  ez-Zeitun,  that  is  Olive-kill— ^tk 
considerable  hill  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  brook 
Cedron.  The  hill  is  a  continued  ridge,  on 
which  are  three  tops  or  elevations,  of  which 
the  middle  one,  the  proper  Mount  of  Olives, 
appears  to  be  the  highest,  and  lies  imme- 
diately over  against  the  city.  Erroneously 
has  this  hill  been  considered  the  spot 
whence  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven,  for 
that  important  event  took  place  (Luke  xxiv. 
50,  51)  at  Bethany,  which,  however,  may  in 
a  rough  way  be  described  as  Olivet,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  which  it  lies.  In  comme- 
moration, however,  of  the  Ascension,  the 
empress  Helena  had  a  chapel  (2530  feet 
above  the  sea)  built  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Armenian 
Christians;  and  in  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands,  is  an  impression  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  a  man's  foot,  which 
is  honoured  by  pilgrims  as  the  trace  of  the 
last  step  set  by  the  Saviour  on  the  earth. 
Near  this  Chapel  of  the  Ascension,  Islamism 
has  a  mosque;  and  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  steps  eastwards  stands,  on  the  highest 
top  of  the  hill,  a  wely  (2556  feet  above  the 
sea),  or  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  pilgrim, 
which  is  assigned  as  the  spot  where  tlie  two 
angels  appeared  to  the  disconsolate  disci- 
ples, and  spoke  to  them  words  of  comfort 
(Acts  i.  11).  Around  the  church  and  the 
mosque  are  a  few  huts  forming  a  poor  ham- 
let. Not  far  from  tliis  village,  a  little  way 
down  the  hill,  is  the  place  where,  according 
to  tradition,  our  Lord  taught  the  apostles  the 
prayer,  'Our  Father;'  where  also  he  wept 
over  Jerusalem ;  and  a  little  to  the  east  is 
a  grotto  with  twelve  arches,  or  vaults,  where 
the  monks  make  Jesus  to  have  taught  his 
disciples  their  creed.  On  the  side  of  the 
hill,  here  and  there,  olive  and  other  trees  are 
still  foupd,  but  no  longer  thick  together,  as 
most  probably  was  formerly  the  case.  The 
view  from  the  wely  is  very  extensive.  On 
the  west  you  look  down  on  the  holy  city, 
with  its  cupolas  and  towers,  but  the  distance 
is  too  great  for  the  spectator  satisfactorily  to 
distinguish  individual  objects  or  geographi- 
cal bearings.  Beyond,  the  view  stretches  to 
the  so-called  Terebinth  •valley,  and  to  the 
hill   and  mosque  of  Nebi  SamwiL     East- 


wardly,  the  view  takes  in  tlie  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  sea  and  a  part  of  the  sea  itself^ 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  coontry,  that  is, 
a  great  portion  of  the  vale  of  Jordan,  and 
the  barren,  desolate  country  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Jericho,  and  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  sea.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Jordan,  the  eastern  mountains  extend 
north  and  south  as  a  long  level  ridge,  and, 
as  appears  from  01ivet»  quite  without  an  in- 
terval.  In  the  south,  you  see  the  lofty  ridges 
and  sand-hills  which  in  Idumaea  touch  on 
the  borders  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  in  the 
north,  the  bare  and  desert  rock  of  Samaria, 
as  far  as  Ebal  and  Oerizim.  This  Mount  ie 
a  holy  spot,  for  at  its  base  it  was  that  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  endured  his  last  struggle 
when  he  passed  through  the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  and  exclaimed,  *  Father,  if  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  meV 
Hence  was  it  that  he  proceeded  in  triumph 
into  Jerusalem,  and  from  here  was  he  oon- 
ducted  to  insult,  mockery,  and  death. 

From  its  middle  elevation  the  mountain 
sinks  down  to  the  south  in  a  low  ridge, 
which  ends  over  against  the  Pool  of  Nehe- 
miah,  where  it  is  called  th§  Hill  of  Offnett 
with  reference  to  the  '  high  place  for  Che- 
mosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,'  which  So- 
lomon built  *  in  the  hill  that  is  before  (east* 
ward  of)  Jerusalem,  and  for  Molech,  the 
abominatitn  of  the  children  of  Ammon' 
(1  Kings  xi.  7).  On  tlie  rocky  sides  of  the 
western  declivity  of  this  hill,  over  against 
Ophel,  hang  the  stone  huts  of  the  scattered 
village  of  Siloam  (Ke£r  Selwan).  Many  of 
them  are  built  before  caves,  or  rather  excor 
vated  tombs,  while  in  many  places  sepul- 
chres themselves,  without  any  addition,  are 
used  as  human  dwellings. 

Towards  the  north,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  is  another  summit,  nearly  or 
quite  as  high  as  the  middle  one.  Maundiell 
regards  the  northern  summit  as  the  highett 
point  of  all.  According  to  Schubert,  it  ia 
2556  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  410 
feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  176 
feet  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  Zion. 
Beyond  the  northern  top,  the  ridge  of  Olivet 
hends  down  to  the  west,  and  spreads  oat 
into  the  high  plateau  north  of  the  city,  which 
on  the  west  and  south  is  bounded  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Hence,  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  city, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Jerusalem.;  and  tliis 
elevation  is  held  to  be  the  Seapu*  of  Jose- 
ph us,  on  which  Cestius  and  Titus  established 
their  camp. 

OMEGA,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  el- 
phabet     See  Alpha. 

OMNIPOTENT  (L.),  literally  « all-power- 
ful,' an  exact  rendering  (Bev.xix.  16)  of  the 
original  Greek,  pantokrator,  which  in  other 
passages  (2  Cor.  vl  18.  Bev.  i.  8;  iv.  8) 
appears  as  '  Almighty.' 

OMRl  {H.  a  iheafi  A.M.4630,  A.C.OlSy 
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V.  989),  the  siztb  oceupaut  of  the  throne  of 
Isreal,  which,  aided  by  the  anny,  he  obtained 
by  a  conspiracy,  not  without  first  encounter- 
ing the  risk  and  trouble  ensuing  from  a  po- 
pular rival,  Tibni.  Having  reigned  in  Tir- 
sah  seven  years,  he,  probably  because  the- 
palace  had  been  destroyed  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Zimri,  transferred  his  court  to  Samaria, 
of  which  be  was  the  founder,  and  in  which 
he  reigned  five  years,  walking  in  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
him  (1  Kings  svi.  23,  M9.)* 

ON,  or  HELIOPOLIS,  a  sacred  city  of 
Lower  Egypt  (Gen.  zli.  45.  Ezek  xxx.  17, 
Ac€n),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which, 
from  a  very  early  period,  was  the  seat  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  rich,  learned,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  sun.  Their  wor^ 
ship  was  conducted  in  a  splendid  temple, 
having  as  its  idol  a  bull,  the  image  of  the 
god  Mnevis.  To  this  temple  reference  is 
made  by  Jeremiah  (xliii.  18),  under  the  He- 
brew appellation  of  Betk'shemeth,  '  house  of 
tlie  sun.' 

ONESIMUS.    See  Philehok. 

ONESIPHORUS,  a  Christian  at  Ephesiis, 
who  showed  Paul  kindness  when  in  Rome 
(2  Tim.  i.  16;  iv.  19).  The  favourable 
terms  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  the 
apostle,  may  not  have  been  without  weight 
in  ceasing  tradition  to  be  busy  with  the 
name  of  Onesiphorus,  whom  it  represents  as 
having  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  a 
bishop  of  Colophon  and  of  Cnsarea,  as  well 
as  a  martyr. 

ONYCHA,  a  Greek  name  of  the  Hebrew 
Shageitth  (Exod.  zxz.  31),  used  with  other 
aromatics  in  making  the  holy  perfume.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an  odoriferous 
shell. 

ONYX,  in  Heb.  $hokam  (Gen.  ii.  12.  Exod. 
zxv.  7 ;  xxviiL  9,  20 ;  xxxv.  9,  27 :  xxxix. 
6,  18.  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.  Job  xxviii.  16. 
Exek.  xxviii.  18),  a  precious  stone,  forming 
the  second  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  The  proper  names 
of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  subject  of  diflSculty.  Winer  makes 
the  onyx  to  be  the  beiyl,  of  a  sea-green 
colour. 

OPHIB,  the  eleventh  son  of  Shem,  whose 
descendants  seem  to  have  given  name  to  the 
land  of  Ophir.  Were  we  sure  of  this,  we 
should  hence  derive  a  good  reason  to  con- 
clude that  Ophir,  in  its  original  application, 
was  not  either  in  Southern  Asia,  Ceylon,  or 
the  East  Indies,  as  some  have  thought,  nor, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  in  Africa, 
but  in  the  south  of  Arabia.  Here,  on  the 
•astern  side,  Ophir  has  been  placed;  but 
while  Abhira,  near  the  month  of  the  Indus, 
has  strong  claims,  we  incline  to  fix  Ophir 
at  Aden,  in  the  extreme  sooth  of  Jemen,  and 
on  the  western  boundary  of  Uadramaut 
Aden  (Aden  Abyan),  famous  in  all  ages  as 
a  great  international  port,  lay  admirably  for 


uniting  in  oommercial  relations  the  East 
and  the  West,  by  means  of  the  Bed  sea,  in 
a  country  rich  in  itself,  but  still  richer  in  its 
Eastern  imports,  which  consisted,  among 
other  things,  of  gold,  ivory,  precious  wood, 
and  aromatics.  Ophir  thus  became  tlie 
point  of  junction  between  India  and  Europe. 
The  products  of  the  remote  East  were  brought 
along  the  coasts  till  they  reached  Ophir, 
where  they  were  in  part  unshipped,  and 
whence  the  rest  were  sent  up  the  Red  sea, 
and  through  Syria,  to  the  Phosnicians,  who 
conveyed  them  to  various  spots  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Comp.  1  Kings 
ix.  28 ;  X.  11 ;  xxii.  48.  Is.  xiii.  12.  Job 
xxviii.  16. 

ORACLE  (L.  oraeulum,  from  oro,  *  I  ask'), 
rendered  from  the  Hebrew  debeer  (1  Kings 
vi.  d,  ieq, ;  vii.  49,  &c.),  from  a  loot  signify- 
ing *  to  speak,'  hence  *  a  word,'  a  name  given, 
in  connection  with  Solomon's  temple,  to  the 
power  residing  in  the  sanctuary  which  dis- 
closed the  Divine  will  (Exod.  xxvi.  33),  to 
the  room  in  which  the  shekinah  was  ( 1  Kings 
Ti.  20,  31),  the  shekinah  itself  (2  Chron.  v. 
9),  and  generally  to  the  temple,  as  contain- 
ing the  oracle  (Ps.  xxviii.  2).  The  word  and 
tlie  idea  are  reproduced  in  the  Greek  logion 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  applied  to 
the  laws  of  Moses  (Acts  vii.  88),  to  the  ge- 
neral teachings  of  his  religion  (Rom.  iii.  2), 
the  rudimental  principles  of  Christianity 
XHeb.  V.  12),  and  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet  iv.  11). 

ORATOR  (L.  ore),  as  signifying  one  who 
professionally  employs  skill  in  speaking,  in 
order  to  persuade  public  assemblies,  presents 
an  idea  no  counterpart  to  which  occurs  in 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
word  found  in  Is.  iii.  8,  as  denoting  one 
among  several  classes  of  distinguished  Is- 
raelite officers  who  were  to  be  carried  away  in  to 
captivity,  denotes  a  person  skilled  in  charm- 
ing serpents,  serving  to  show,  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  (Ecdes.  x.  11.  Jer.  viii. 
17),  the  important  position  held  by  those 
who  practised  that  art  *  Orator'  again  oc 
curs  in  Acts  xxiv.  1,  where,  being  the  trans  • 
lation  of  the  term  rhttor  (whence  rhetoric, 
the  art  of  speaking),  *  a  speaker,'  it  denotes 
what  we  term  •  a  pleader'  or  *  barrister,'  a 
class  of  professional  men  in  much  demand 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

ORION.     See  i.  109. 

OSTRICH  is,  in  Job  xxxix.  18,  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term  which, 
in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes  *  a  feather,' 
' a  wing,'  and,  as  a  verb,  'to  fly ;'  thus, 
like  so  many  Hebrew  proper  names,  mak- 
ing the  name  descriptive  of  the  bird.  For 
ostriches,  to  use  the  allusion  of  Xenophon, 
employ  their  wings  as  sails,  by  the  aid  of 
wliich,  and  by  legs  specially  formed  for 
flight,  they  run  with  great  celerity  and  force 
(18).  The  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  in  the 
East   as  well  as  in   the  West,   are  highly 
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prised.  In  the  male,  the  tml-feMhen  are 
white,  the  reat  black  with  white  eoda ;  those 
of  the  female  are  apeoUed  with  gray.  Ita 
plumage  resemblea  hair,  being  almost  as 
soft  aa  down.  In  height  the  oatrlch  ia 
abont  aeren  feeL  One  of  the  wings,  with 
the  feathers  spread  out,  is  three  feet  wide. 
A  full-grown  bird  weigha  fh>m  seyenty-five 
to  eighty  pounds.  This  size  preTents  the 
ostrich  fh>m  flying,  and,  keeping  it  on  the  soil, 
makes  it  form  the  connecting  link  with  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  fitted  to  live  in  the  wilderness, 
and  was  called  by  the  ancients  '  a  lover  of 
the  desert'  The  picturesque  description  of 
the  habits  of  the  ostrich  given  in  Job  is  in 
one  particular  drawn  from  common  impres- 
sions. Under  the  idea  that  the  bird,  making 
no  nest,  left  her  eggs  uncared  for,  to  be 
hatched  by  the  sun,  the  ostrich  acquired  the 
aomame  of  impioui  (aee  Stobk),  that  ia, 
destimte  of  natural  aJTectfon  (Lam.  It.  8). 
In  truth,  however,  having  chcfsen  a  aoitable 
place  at  the  foot  of  aome  inaulated  hill,  and 
dug  a  trench  round  to  drain  off  die  water, 
the  female  laya  her  eggs^areftaUy  in  a  eircle, 
and,  in  turn  with  the  male,  who,  when  not 
on  die  egga,  keepa  watch  on  a  neighbouring 
height,  sits  on  them  till  batching  takea  place. 
More  than  this,  the  mother  plaoea  near  the 
spot  aome  of  her  eggi  to  ftaxnlsh  the  callow 
brood  with  a  supply  of  nutriment  Aeeord- 
mg  to  Shaw,  she  uaually  laya  ttom  thirty  to 
fii^  eggs.  They  are  very  large.  The  worda 
in  Job  zxxiz.  18  have  given  much  trouble 
to  translators.  They  are  thus  rendered  by 
Well  beloved: 

'  She  exQlteth  with  a  raiding  wing  i 
It  it  the  pinion  of  the  itorli  or  the  Jhkon  r 

OVERFLOWING  (T.).  translated  from  a 
Hebrew  word  of  kindred  meaning  (Isaiah 
viii.  8.  Job  xzzviii.  2d),  is  sometimes  re- 
placed by  *  flooda'  (Ps.  zzzii.  6.  Daniel  iz. 
20.  Nah.  i.  8).  As  Palestine  was  a  hilly 
country,  with  intervening  valea  and  inter- 
secting  chasms  and  water  courses,  on  the 
surface  of  which  raina  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  fell  copiously,  and  sometimes  with 
suddeDness  and  force,  inundations  were  a 
common  and  striking  phenomenon,  and  sup- 
plied forcible  images  to  poetry  (Ps.  zzzii. 
6.  Is.  viii.  8.  Jer.  zlviL  2).  On  the  fall  of 
a  copious  rain,  the  beds  of  rivulets  and 
brooks,  which  during  summer  were  dry,  or 
contained  water  only  in  their  higher  parts, 
of  a  sudden  became  full,  and,  running  with 
noisy  haste  into  larger  streams,  poared  down 
tlie  hill. sides  into  the  plains,  when  they 
partly  overflowed  the.country,  and  partly  made 
their  way  either  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east, 
or  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  (Amos 
viii.  8  ;  iz.  fl),  sweepingaway  in  their  course 
tlie  terracelanda  raiaed  on  the  hillaidefi, 
with  the  houses  and  inhabitanto,  and  occa- 
sioning widely-spread  devastation  (Matt.  vii. 
20).     Hence  is  seen  die  force  of  the  lan- 


guage which  speaks  of  being  built  or  set  on 
a  rock  (Psalma  xl.  2),  the  only  aafe  ground 
in  Palestine. 

OUCHE,  *  a  socket,'  or  '  a  jewel  aet  in  a 
Bocket,'  found  in  connecUon  with  the  cur- 
taina  of  the  tabemade  (Ezod.  zzviii.  1 1,  sff . ; 
zzxiz.  6,  M9.).  The  word,  which  seema  to  be  a 
form  of  the  Latin  oeulut,  *  an  eye,'  comes  from 
a  Hebrew  root  denoting  *  to  work  in  embroid- 
ery,' *to  make  teaselated  pavements,'  and 
hence  a  work  resembling  eyes  (see  the  dress 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  in  Zncchero's  picture  of 
her  in  Lodge's  Portraits,  i.).  The  glossaiy  to 
'  Percy'a  Beliquea  *  gives  '  owehes,  bosses,  or 
buttons  of  gold.'  Bailey'a  Dictionary,  under 
the  word,  saya,  '  a  golden  button,  set  with 
some  jewel ;'  which  is  the  meaning  required 
in  Bzodus  as  above.  Falstaff  (Hen.  lY., 
Part  ii.  Act  ii.)  uaea  the  words,  *Your 
brooches,  pearls,  and  owchea,' 

OWLS  (Qer.  tuU),  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Engliah  version,  offer  to  die  scriptural 
critic  one  of  the  most  difllcult  topics  con- 
nected with  the  natural  hiatory  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  term  'great  owl,'  our  translatora  have 
rendered  yanJkoopk  (Lev.  zL  17.  Deut  xiv. 
16.  Ia.  nziv.  11),  an  unclean  bird,  men- 
doned  among  water-fowl,  which  Wellbeloved 
renders  ihu,  and  Bochart  the  bubot  or  *  homed 
owl,'  a  bird  which,  frequenting  ruina,  waa 
muoh  ahimned  in  ancient  timea.  KuMorkokM, 
ocenrring  in  the  aame  connection  (Lev.  zi. 
17),  is  left  imtranslated  by  Wellbeloved,  and 
rendered  in  the  English  l^  *  litde  owl'  (al»o 
*  cup,'  Oen.  zl.  11.  1  Kings  viL  26) ;  it  may 
be  *  the  night  owL'  In  Lev.  zL  16  occurs 
the  English  *  owl/  for  which  in  the  original 
we  find  two  words,  '  daughter  of  the  owl.' 
In  the  margin  of  Job  zzz.  29,  for  this  we 
read  '  ostrich,'  which  ia  adopted  by  Wellbe- 
loved. The  Hebrew  signifies  *  the  daughter 
of  the  desert,'  and  the  bird  may  have  been  so 
called  firom  its  residence.  The  *  great  owl' 
of  Is.  zzziv,  15,  seems  to  be  rather  some 
species  of  serpent.  In  the  previous  verse 
we  read  of  the  '  screech-owl,'  for  which,  as 
the  original  seems  to  be  connected  with 
layil,  *  night,'  the  margin  gives  '  night-mon- 
ster,' resembling  which  is  Henderweck'a 
(Prop.  Jetaja  Weiuag,  Part  ii.  p.  85, 
1838)  rendering,  namely,  naehtvtib,  *  night- 
wife,'  aupposed  to  be  a  spectre  in  a  female 
ahape. 

OXEN,  need  by  the  Hebrews  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  (1  Sam.  zi.  5.  1  Kings  ziz. 
19),  and  for  canying  burdena  (1  Chron.  ziL 
40),  were  highly  valued,  and  aa  early  aa  the 
patriarchs  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
a  roan's  wealth  (Gen.  zii.  16 ;  zx.  14).  On 
the  wen-covered  uplands  of  Baahan  were 
stout  ozen,  which  originally  ran  wild  (Pa. 
zxii.  12.  Ezekiel  zzxix.  28).  In  die  law, 
rights  were  claimed  for  oxen ;  they  were  to 
share  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  (Ezodua 
zzlii.  12).  The  oz  which,  according  to 
Kaatei  a  custom,  trod  out  the  com,  waa  not 
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to  be  maszled  (Deat  zxf.  4.  I  Cor.  ix.  0), 
nor  was  an  ox  to  be  yoked  with  an  ass  in 
ploughing  (Deut.  xxii.  10).  Oxen,  as  part- 
ing the  hoof,  were  clean  animals  (Lev.  xi. 
2,  d),  and  consequently  were  oflfbred  in  sa- 
orifice  (1  Samnei  xiv.  84),  for  w|iich  purpose 
only  those  could  be  used  which  were  with- 
out blemish  (Lev.  iil.  1 ;  iv.  9).  Solomon 
offered  22,000  oxen  as  a  peace-offering  (1 
Kings  viii.  63).  The  molten  sea  stood  on 
oxen  of  brass  (vii.  25).  An  ox  is  the  image 
of  a  formidable  and  fierce  enemy  (Deuter. 
zxxiii.  17.  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and  of  powerful 
princes  or  nations  (Is.  xxxiv.  7). 
Oxen  were  from  the  earliest  timee  oflbred 


to  Jupiter.  The  Cretans  and  the  Bomans 
are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers  as  having 
done  so.  Accordingly,  at  Lystra,  the  priest 
of  Jupiter  would  have  offered  oxen  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  13).  With  the 
oxen,  garlands,  it  appears,  were  brought. 
The  images  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  vic- 
tims offered  to  them,  also  the  altars,  were 
crowned  with  garlands.  The  priests  of 
Apollo  adorned  themselves  with  chaplets  of 
laurel ;  those  of  Venus,  with  chaplets  of 
myrtle;  the  priests  of  Ceres,  with  chaplets 
of  ears  of  com ;  and  the  priests  of  Jupiter, 
with  chaplets  of  oak. 


P. 


PALESTINE  or  PALEStlNA,  the  Greek 
form,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  Is.  xiv.  31.  Joel  iii. 
4,  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  other  places  (Ps. 
Ix.  8 ;  lixxiii.  7;  evliL  0)  correcfly  given  as 
Pkiliuia  (so  in  Josephus),  is  a  name  which, 
though  in  later  ages  it  designated  the  land  of 
promise  generally,  was  originally  applied  to 
the  narrow  coast  lying  to  tlie  west  of  the  hill 
csoantries  of  Jndidi  and  Ephraim,  between 
£gypt  and  Phoenicia,  or  itoore  strictly  between 
Baphia  in  the  south  and  Joppa  in  the  north. 
Of  tliis  land,  PhUistia,  the  Avites  '  who  dwelt 
in  villages  (Hacerim  in  the  English)  as  fkx 
AS  Gaza'  (Deut.  ii.  23),  seem  to  have  been 
the  original  inhabitants.     They  were  sup- 
planted by  '  the  Gaphtorims  who  came  forth 
out  of  Caphtor'  (23;  comp.  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 
Amos  ii.  7,  and  Gen.  x.  14,  where  the  words 
*  oat  of  whom  came  Philistim'  shonld  pro* 
bably  stand  after  *  Caphtorim  ;*  or  the  Gas- 
Inhim  and  Caphtorim  may  have  been  two 
tribes  of  the  same  people).   Caphtor  appears 
to  be  Crete  (some  prefer  Cypms),  for  in  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  it  is  termed  (in  the  Hebrew,  see 
niarg.)  'an  isle;*  and  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14 
(comp.  16).   Esek.  xxv.  16.   Zeph.  ii.  0,  the 
Philistines  ate  called  Ch^rethites,  Kereti,  or 
Cretans.    The  Philistines  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  regarded  as  immigrants  in  Palestine. 
TheSeptnagint  terms  them* foreigners;'  snch, 
too,  seems  to  be  the  import  of  their  name. 
They  belonged,  however^  to  the  Shemitio 
ftimilv,  and  appear  to  have  passed  firom  the 
mainland  of  Asia  into  Crete,  whence  they 
may  have  been  driven  by  Western  tribes. 
On  quitting  Crete,  they  settled  iuPhilistia  or 
'  strangers'  land,'  frhere^  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
they  apt>ear  as  a  warlike  people  (Exod.  xiii. 
17).    In  the  days  of  Joshua,  Philistia  was 
a  pentapolis  or  confederacy  of  five  cities 
(Josh,  nil  8).    In  Gen.  z.  14,  the  Philis. 
tinM  i|>pear  afe  Aeeeendtfltft  ef  Him.    This, 
VoL  II. 


however,  may  h«rb  arisen  firom  Crete,  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity,  having  been 
reckoned  as  an  offshoot  from  Egypt.    See 

CAHAAir. 

PALMERWORM  is  in  Joel  i.  4;  ii.  25, 
and  Amos  iv.  9,  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
gdstthm,  a  species  of  locust,  considered  by 
Henderson  ('  Minor  Prophets ')  to  be  '  the 
gnawing  locust.'  Credner  calls  it '  the  mi- 
gratory locust,'  adding  that  as  it  visits  Pa- 
lestine in  the  com  han'est,  after  which  the 
fields  are  bare,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  vineyards 
and  fruit-trees. 

PALM-TREE,  the  English  rendering  in 
Exod.  XV.  27.  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  tatnahr,  the  root-signification  of  which 
is,  '  to  rise,'  '  to  be  lofty ;'  hence  the  Palm, 
Date  Palm,  Phmnix  Daetyiifera;  whose  name 
in  Greek,  Phstnix,  shows  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  tree  came  to  the  Greeks  from  PA^Etiicia, 
one  portion  of  its  widely-extended  home. 
The  tree,  like  the  camel,  belongs  specially  to 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  countries 
immediately  around  it,  including  Palestine, 
of  which  it  (as  also  a  bunch  of  grapes)  ap- 
pears on  coins  as  the  appropriate  symbol, 
the  rather  because  in  the  East  it  is  accounted 
sacred.  It  grew  generally  in  Palestine  ( Judg. 
iv.  5.  Joel  i.  12.  Neh.  viii.  15),  especially 
on  warm  spots,  as  at  Jericho,  hence  called  '  the 
City  of  Palms'  (Deut  xxxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Tacit 
Hist  V.  6);  dates  from  whose  plantations 
were  accounted  the  best  in  the  land ;  also  at 
Engedi,  near  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth.  At  present  the  palm  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  Palestine.  At  Jericho  a 
few  are  found ;  none  at  Engedi.  They  are 
common  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  in 
which  countries  the  palm,  firom  early  ages, 
has  been  held  as  the  most  useful  of  trees.  It 
rises  in  great  beauty  to  the  height  of  ftom 
80  to  40y  sometimea  aa  much  as  60  or  even 
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10),  fact  '.n  bclghl,  Ktehing  lh>  igc  of  even  Chrittitni  tbe  pdin  wu  a  aymbol  ot  iramor- 
UOOjean;  wilh  a  single  gnoeful  (CuiL  viL  Ulilj.  TbsJnri,  ■[the  Feulof  TibcniMlm, 
7)  Blnigbl  ind  itrung  Mem  from  10  ta  18  went  daily  rocjid  iha  altu  beariog  in  thair 
mcbea  tbniugb ;  baving  at  tba  lap  Ibin  bauda  braucbea  of  palm,  ainging  Hosui- 
oraucbciwhichaniaborurailbejanhigber,  nahl  while  trninpcU  loaaded  on  aU  side*.' 
and  spread  LhamHlTia  (ram  aboia,  aatnnli  On  Ihe  aeTeudi  daj  tbej  irrat  aeTm  timei 
and  downwu-di,  ao  aa  to  (arm  a  broad  oir-  TOand  tbe  altar,  and  Iben  Ihe  great  Ho- 
eiilar  covering  like  an  umbrella,  tba  abade  of  lanaab  «aj  aong.  On  (be  lail  daj  thrj 
wbicb  is  the  mora  waloome  bom  the  abiin-  often  repeated  Ihe  Koaaonab,  aajing,  'On 
dance  of  its  Qnger-ahapad  frait,  wboBe  fta-  Ihj  aoconnt,  0  otir  Creator.  Hoaannah !  oa 
grance,  aweetneaa,  and  eibilarating  qualitj,  Ibj  accounr,  O  our  Creator,  Hoaannab  !* 
give  it  a  peculiar  iraloa.  Tbia  bait  ia  To  tbia  oualoin  refennee  ia  made  in  BeT. 
eaten  raw  or  cooked.  From  it  irina  ia  made;  Tii.  9,  10.  Victors  naed  to  can?  palm- 
alsa  a  apeciea  of  cake  taken  bf  travellers  on  branches  in  their  baoda.  The  Bomans  had 
long  joumeja.  Tbe  alegani  branches  61  tbs  a  robe  lenned  toga  palmata,  on  which  wen 
palm  were  aied  b;  tbe  Jews  at  tbe  Feast  of  woven  figures  of  palm-tree  a. 
Tabemaclea  (Lev.  ixiii.  10.   Neh.  viU.  10).  PALSY,  an  abbntialed  form  of  Ihe  Qreek 

Tbe  palm  waa  an  evergreen  (Ps.  leii.  12),  paraliuu,  wbicb  aigniflea  '  loosening,'  '  re- 
■nd  an  image  a(  beantj,  bappioesa,  and  vie-  Itiing,'  that  is  o(  the  'joints  and  bands' 
larj  ^Lev.  iiiiL  10.  Apoc  vii.  p.  Malt,  of  Ihe  bodj — is  in  palholog;,  or  the  acienoa 
Xii.  6).  On  tba  Haccabean  coins  tbe  palm  of  disease,  Ihe  abolilioo  or  marked  dimiua- 
appean  as  lbs  symbol  of  Israel,  and  its  flne  lion  of  mnseolar  oontractitilj,  or  of  senaa-  - 
eurving,  elegant  bongba  aSbr  an  appropriate  tion.  ordinarily  symptomatic  of  injmy  of  the 
image  uf  what  ia  high  and  dialinguiibed.  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  nervea  emanating 
Its  joicy  branches  are  a  favoarile  food  with  lh>m  them.  From  iba  loaa  of  mnacnjar 
locuats  (Joel  i.  13).  TLera  was  a  wood  of  power  ensnes  inartnesa.  Paralytics  appear 
pslms,  100  stadia  long,  near  Jericbo  (Jodg.  in  the  Qospela  in  co^jonstion  with  persona 
i.  IH).  Tba  luiuriance  of  the  date-palm  in  affected  wilfa  epilepsy  and  poaaessed  with 
the  wil'lemess  of  Juilab,  near  lbs  Dead  sea,  demons  (HatL  it.  3A.  Acts  viU.  T).  Thai 
IS  celebrated  by  Joaephna  (Antiq.  ii.  1,  S).  tbe  disoiiler  cured  by  Jeans  was  indeed  palsy 
The  Bpreadiog  of  pal m-branchea  before  our  — the  severanca  ot  the  link  which  unites  the 
Lord,  in  recognition  of  his  Hessiahabip  will  with  the  muscles — appears  fhim  the  fact, 
(Matt.  ixi.  H),  ia  illiiatroted  by  a  view  ot  a  that  those  afflicted  therewith  were  brougLtlo 
liniilar  event  neen  oD  tbe  Egyptian  monn-  bim  on  couches  (HatU  is.  2.  Hark  ii-  8; 
ments.  Tamar,  that  is  'palm-tree,'  was  a  eomp.  Acts  ii.  83).  The  vtilhered  band  of 
name  ot  beantifol  Hebrew  damsels  (QcD.  Matu  xiL  10,  may  have  been  aHecled  by 
iiiviii.  fl.  3  Sam.  liii.  1 ;  liv.  37).  It  is  palsy,  or  by  tslci,  a  apeoiea  of  wasting  or 
the  tree  inlended  in  Fs.  L  3.  With  tbe  early     eonaamplion  (John  v.  3). 

PAMFHYLIA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor. 
iDlenected  with  hills,  having  on  the  aast 
Cilicia,  on  the  south  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  west  Lycia,  on  tbe  north  Fisidia  aiid 
Mount  Tannia,  with  tbe  cities  Eide,  Altalia, 
and  Ferga  (Acta  ii.  10  ;  liii.  13  ;  liv.  2i). 

PANNAO,  a  Hebrew  word,  which  ool 
tranalatora,  being  nnafale  to  render,  merely 
put  into  English  letters  (Eiek.  xxvii,  17), 
DonDFctad  with  a  Hebrew  root,  signi^ing  '  to 
be  soft.'  aeema  to  mean  some  luxury ;  it  may 
be  a  bind  of  apice. 

PAPER  Cjupjmu}.  See  Books, BvLaDiH, 
HafowaiTiae. 

PAPHOS  (now  Baflk),  properly  Kea  Pa. 
phos,  or  New  Faphos,sboat60 stadia  distant 
from  the  older  city,  was  the  capital  of  lha 
iaie  at  Cyprus,  and  therefore  the  residenca 
of  [be  Roman  goremor.  It  lay  onlheaonth- 
weat  ot  Ihe  island.  Many  remain!  are  still 
fonnd  (Acta  liii.  6,  13). 

PARABLE,  from  the  Greek  paraMi.  lite- 
rally signifies  the  placing  of  one  thing  by  the 
aide  ot  another;  and  as  tbia  ia  often  done 
with  a  view  to  compare  tbs  two  together,  tbe 


similar  (Heb.  il  la, '  in  a  figure,'  that  ia, '  in 
»  aimilai  manner,'  '  u  U  raixd  tost  tha 
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df«d ') ;  alio  an  *  imagte/  *  likenesii,'  or  '  le-  of  Holy  Writ  Teachers  and  preachers  ean- 
pmsentation  *  (Heb.  ix.  9,  '  the  tabernacle/  not  bear  too  prominently  in  mind  that  onn 
a  *■  Ugan,'  or  adnmbration  of  fatore  CTenta) ;  is  an  historieal  religion,  and  as  soeh  reqnires 
hence  a  speech  comparing  things  together;  to  be  translated  oat  of  the  now  more  or  lest 
Ihat  is,  a  narrative  or  story  describing  a  obsolete  forms  in  which  it  was  originally  set 
moral  troth,  with  a  view  to  make  the  thought  forth,  and  which,  from  the  very  fact  that  at 
or  doctrine  more  intelligible  and  impressive,  first  they  were  the  most  suitable,  have  in 
Paraboit  is  thus  frequendy  used  in  Matthew,  many  instances  become  very  unfit  to  convey 
Mark,  and  Luke  (Matt.  ziii.  31.  Mark  iv.  10.  the  divine  message  to  modem  ears. 
Luke  ▼.  3U),  but  not  in  John  and  Paul.  A  parable,  that  is  an  idea  clad  in  a  certain 
John,  instead  otparaboUt  usesparotmia  (John  dress,  or  exhibiting  a  certain  figure,  has  for 
X.  6 ;  xvi.  2t>,  29),  a  word  of  similar  signifi-  its  aim  to  faciliute  the  reception  of  a  doc- 
cation  ;  which  in  2  Pet.  iu  22,  is  employed  trine.  It  is  the  spiritual  set  forth  through 
in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  wuiahalf  or  '  pro-  the  medium  of  the  sensible.  It  is  absoract 
verb.'  The  general  idea  of  a  parable  (like  truth  in  a  concrete  form.  It  is  a  generality 
tliat  ot  a  fable)  is  the  investment  of  a  truth  conveyed  in  a  particular  case ;  a  great  and 
or  a  fact  in  a  fictitious  or  invented  dress.  It  far-reaohing  truth  individualised.  Hence  it 
IS  the  representation  of  one  thuig  by  means  is  a  popular  form  of  instruction.  A  parable 
of  another.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  does  for  the  less  cultivated  adult  what  fables 
Son,  for  instance,  the  father  stand?  (or  the  do  for  children.  From  its  very  purpose, 
Creator  and  Oovemor  of  the  world,  and  the  then,  a  parable. must  be  dear;  its  import 
father's  tender-heartedness  for  God's  readi-  most  be  obvious ;  its  aim  unquestionable, 
ness  to  forgive  the  penitent  sinner.  Hence  Otherwise  a  parable  passes  into  a  riddle,  and 
the  truth  or  doctrine  intended  to  be  set  ministers  difficulty  rather  tlian  aid.  Para- 
forth  is  to  be  sought  in  the  idea;  the  cover-  bles,  as  an  easy  mode  of  teaching  divine 
ing  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  its  convey«nce»  truth,  were  specially  suitable  to  the  work 
The  former  is  the  kernel,  the  latter  the  husk,  which  Jesus  had  to  accomplish  in  instruct- 
The  idea  is  God's  truth,  of  value  for  itself  ing  the  spiritually  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
and  for  its  author ;  the  investment  derives  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  use  of 
its  worth  from  its  adaptedness  to  communi-  parables  he  oould  convey  to  them  thoughts 
cate  the  thought  Accordingly,  the  outward  which  otherwise  they  were  too  much  like 
accompaniments  are  chosen,  not  for  their  children  to  be  able  to  receive.  And  these 
truth  so  much  as  for  their  fitness  to  strike  comparisons  had  also  for  his  disciples  this 
and  impress.  The  truth  conveyed  in  the  advantage,  that  while  they  deposited  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lasarus  re-  mind  great  and  everlasting  trudis,  they 
mains  the  same,  whatever  opinion  is  enter-  aiforded  an  opportunity  for  those  truths 
lained  of  the  localities  of  the  scene.  And  being  more  and  more  fully  understood,  in 
that  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  squally  and  proportion  as  the  mind  of  each  became  more 
not  more  trustworthy,  though  it  is  more  enlightened  and  spiritual  (Matt.  xiiL  12). 
striking  and  impressive,  at  least  in  these  Indeed,  they  form  but  one  instance  of  that 
latter  (hiys,  because  every  incident  originally  pre-eminently  figurative  manner  of  speak- 
had  its  counterpart  in  fact  In  general,  ing  which,  like  all  great  teachers  and  all 
however,  while  Uie  scriptural  expositor  en-  great  reformers,  was  eonstantly  practised  by 
deavours  to  seize  the  idea  and  aim  of  the  Jesus,  as  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  John's 
parable,  be  is  by  its  veiy  nature  warned  not  Gospel.  Tet  amidst  the  varied  treasures  of 
to  urge  the  particulars  by  means  of  which  figurative  forms  of  speech,  our  Lord  seems 
the  lesson  is  communicated.  The  extenal  to  have  given  a  preference  to  the  parable 
investments  of  all  spiritual  teaching  have  a  (Matt  xiii.  84).  In  this  preference  he  may 
tendency  to  lose  their  importance,  for  with  have  been  influenced  by  a  proper  desire  to 
the  passing  away  of  the  original  modes  of  avoid  a  premature  collision  with  the  antho- 
thonght  and  speech,  and  the  introduction  of  rities  of  the  land,  since  parables,  by  the  very 
new  forms,  they  gradually  and  almost  insen-  covering  under  which  they  convey  truth,  af- 
sibly  lose  their  primitive  signification,  o«r-  forded  him  a  sure  means  of  sowing  in  men's 
tainly  their  primitive  applicability.  Hence,  souls  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  which,  thus 
to  some  extent,  Scriptnre  in  general,  in  the  escapfaig  the  suspicious  sad  piying  eye  of 
lapse  of  Hges,  becomes  a  continued  parable,  the  priest,  would  lie  and  germinate  in  the 
whose  import  it  is  the  duty  of  the  well-in-  soil  till  the  time  of  spring,  summer^  and 
structed  scribe  faithfully  to  read  into  the  harvest  came.  Tet  are  we  not  to  fancy  that 
language  of  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  exhibit  Jesus  had  a  secret  doctrine,  communicated 
eternal  tnith  in  a  dress  in  which  she  may  be  only  to  the  initiated  few ;  for  it  is  expressly 
both  appreciated  and  welcomed.  This  re-  said,  *  All  tliese  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the 
mark  shows  with  what  caution  the  wovia  of  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
Scripture  should  be  cited,  whether  in  argn-  spake  he  not  mito  them*  (34).  These  words, 
ment  or  exhortation.  Indeed,  it  is  often  mors  however,  are  cited  to  illnstrnte  the  fulfilment 
ooxuluoive  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  to  of  a  prophecy  or  poetical  doctrine  (Psalms 
five  the  sense  than  to  recite  the  ten  isima  Izsviii  2),  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  muk- 
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•h«i  U  tt9od  to  denote  a  *  tiark  saying/  some- 
thing so  enveloped  as  to  be  hidden.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  i'salmist  speaks  of 
disclosing  or  nncovering  these  concealed 
things,  Matthew,  by  combining  with  this 
passage  wonis  in  which  Isaiah  speaks  of 
God's  punitive  dealings  with  the  Jews  (Is. 
▼i.  9),  conveys  an  impression,  which  is  ex- 
aggerated by  Mark  (iv.  12),  that  Jesns,  con- 
trary to  the  object  for  which  he  came,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  spirit  and  bearing, 
and  tlie  clear  purpose  and  tendency  of  para' 
bles,  taogbt  in  parables  either  so  as  or  with 
a  view  to  render  the  reception  of  his  doe- 
trine  difficult  or  impossible  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews.  In  this  matter,  on  which  philo- 
logy, after  all  its  efforts,  has  thrown  no  light, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  biogra- 
phers in  question,  misled  by  their  Jewish 
associations,  unoonscionsly  gave  to  our 
Lord's  language  a  colouring  dissimilar  to 
that  which  it  bore  when  parting  from  his 
divine  lips.  How  imperfect  and  defective  it 
the  record  of  the  instructive  and  sublime 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  his  parables,  may  be 
inferred  from  this  same  ziiith  chapter  of  Mat> 
thew,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  we  find,  in 
some  instances,  little  more  than  general  in- 
dications of  the  snbjecU  of  his  parabolio 
teachings.  Indeed,  the  more  closely  and 
attentively  the  Gospels  are  studied,  the  more 
support  do  they  afford  to  the  opinion  that, 
great,  sublime,  and  affecting  as  is  the  image 
which  they  enable  the  student  to  form  of 
Jesus,  yet  the  image  which  they  imply — the 
grand  reality  fh>m  which  these  reileetions 
eame — was  far  greater,  more  sublime,  and 
more  affecting.  It  is  only  a  part  of  what 
Jetni  said,  did,  and  was,  that  we  possess^ 


an  invaluable  part,  but  still  a  part  not  per 
feet  in  itself^  nor  adequately  involving  the 
whole  to  whieh  it  belongs. 

Several  of  die  parables  of  our  Lord  we 
have,  however,  in  a  form  which  wears  the 
appearance  of  being  no  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  as  conceived  and 
uttered  by  him.  This  form,  and  the  g«neral 
state  in  which  his  parabolie  doctrine  stands 
in  the  Gospels,  no  less  than  the  prominence 
which  Jesus  is  expressly  recorded  to  have 
given  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  furnish 
reason  to  think  that  our  Lord  caref^y  ela- 
borated his  parables,  and  that  in  them  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  the  least  imperfbct  image 
of  that  excellent  wisdom  of  his  which  truly 
was  *ftom  above.'  A  parable,  as  being  a 
stoiy,  would  more  powerftilly  strike  the  mind 
of  his  auditors,  and,  from  iu  compact  form, 
remain  in  their  thoughts  less  disturbed  by 
adventitions  elements.  Hence  in  the  para- 
bles we  probably  possess  the  purest  current 
of  the  transmitted  mind  of  Christ.  In  this 
conviction  we  are  confirmed  by  the  nature 
of  their  subject-matter,  which  shows  ns  that 
they  contain  the  very  essence  of  the  new 
dispensation,  and  thus  afford  a  very  pleasing 
assurance  that  what  is  essential  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Great  Teacher  has  ever  been  in 
the  church,  and  remains  there  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  unabated,  if  not  altogether  unim- 
paired.' 

A  general  idea  of  the  import,  bearing,  and 
worth  of  our  Saviour's  parables  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  reader,  if  he  give  attention  to 
the  following  view  of  them ;  but  far  betl** 
will  he  be  rewarded  should  he  be  led  to  stud, 
carefully  the  parables  themselves  ma  they 
stand  in  the  evangelical  reeoida. 


TABLE   OF  THE  PARABLES. 


I.  Matt.  vil.  24—27  (Luke  vi.  47—49), 
the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder  —  showing 
the  right  use  of  the  divine  word. 

II.  Matt  ix.  16, 17  (Mark  ii.  21, 22.  Luke 
v.  86—39),  of  new  pieces  and  old  garments, 
and  new  wine  in  old  leathern  bottles — aright 
and  wrong  means  of  social  improvement 

in.  Matt  xiil.  1—9;  18—23  (Mark  iv. 
8—9 ;  14—20.  Luke  viii.  4—15),  the  sower 
and  various  soils — ^the  diverse  effects  of  God's 
teachings  depend  on  the  diverse  qualities  of 
the  human  soul. 

IV.  Matt  xiii.  24^-80;  86—48,  the  tares 
among  the  wheat— the  good  and  the  bad 
live  mingled  together  in  the  church  till  the 
great  day  of  discrimination. 

V.  Matt  xiii.  31,  S^  (Maik  Iv.  80—82. 
Luke  xiiL  18,  19),  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed —  the  growth  and  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. 

VI.  Matt  xiii.  83  (Lnke  xui.  20,  21 ),  the 
leaven— the  quickening  and  renewing  power 
of  the  gospel. 

VU.  Matt  xiii.  44,  the  bidden  treasote— 


the  intrinsio  greatness  of  the  kingdom  ol 
heaven. 

VIII.  Matt  xiii.  49,  46,  the  goodly  pearls 
— the  surpassing  work  of  divine  truth. 

IX.  Matt  xiii.  47—00,  the  fishing-set— 
the  final  separation  of  the  just  and  the 
unjust 

X.  Matt  ziiL  02,  the  spiritual  house- 
holder—the skilfhl  teacher  in  the  church. 

XI.  Matt  xviii.  23— dO,  the  pitiless  ser- 
vant-—reasons  for  forgiveness  among  bre- 
thren. 

XII.  Matt  XX.  1—16,  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard — God's  justice  and  sovereignty 
in  his  allotments. 

XIIL  Matt  xxi.  28 — 32,  the  two  sons — 
promises  and  performances. 

XIV.  Matt  xxi.  88— 46  (Mark  xii.  1—12. 
Luke  XX.  9—19),  the  wicked  vine-dressers 
—hardened  impenitence. 

XV.  Matt  xxiL  1 — 14,  the  royal  marriage- 
feait  and  the  wedding  garment — ^invitation 
and  election  depend  on  God's  goodness  and 
maa'i  fitness. 
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'  XVI.  Matt.  xzv.  1—13,  di«  ten  Tirgin^— 
snitAle  preparednasB  for  tba  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

XVIT.  Matt  uv  14— aO,  the  faithfiil  ser- 
vaut — Christian  fidelity. 

XV I II.  Hark  iv.  26—29,  the  growing 
seed — the  independent  progress  of  Ood*a 
king^ilom. 

XIX.  Luke  vii.  41-^3,  the  two  creditors 
— ^rMiefal  love  for  undeserved  henefits. 

XX.  Luke  X.  25 — 37,  the  good  Samaritan 
— the  impartiality  of  Chriatian  eompassion. 

XXI.  Luke  xi.  5—8,  the  entreating  friend 
•— perseveranee. 

XXir.  Luke  xii.  13—21,  the  rich  fool— 
tlie  dpceitfulness  of  riches. 

XXIII.  Luke  xii.  35—48  (Matt  zxiv. 
43 — 51),  the  lord's  return  from  his  wedding 
— the  believer's  readiness  for  tlie  coming  of 
his  Lord. 

XXTV.  Luke  xiii.  0 — ^9,  tlie  unproductive 
fig-tree — condemnation  of  the  permanently 
aufrnitful  professor. 

XXV.  Luke  xiT.  16 — ^24,  the  great  sup- 
per— love  of  the  world  obstmets  the  way  to 
happiness. 

These  parables,  dividing  themselvef  gene- 
rally into  two  classes,  lead  us  to  look  at  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  —  I.  In  its  Intrinsie 
power;  IL  In  its  extrinsic  operation;  HI. 
In  relation  to  its  members.  By  the  first 
class  (iii.  v.  yL  vii.  viii  x.  xviii.),  the  power 
of  the  gospel  appears  to  be  divine  in  its 
origin,  and  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  man  holy  and  happy.  The  second 
class  exhibits  tlie  kingdom  of  Ood  esta- 
blished on  earth  as  an  instrument  of  Ood's 
grace,  through  the  power  of  the  divine  word 
in  the  Christian  church ;  it  may  be  divided 
into — a,  parables  which  regard  the  church  as 
A  whole:  iv.  ix.  xiv.  xv.  xxiv.  xxv. ;  6,  pa- 
rables which  regard  the  entrance  of  indivi- 
duals into  the  church :  ii.  xxvL  xxvii.  xxviiL 
xxiz.  XXX.  The  third  class  comprises  tltose 
parables  in  which  the  members  of  the  church 
are  considered  in  reference  to  their  state  of 
mind,  their  conduct,  their  lot — a,  their  state 
of  miud :  i.  xii.  xiii.  xxi.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 
XXXV.;  h,  tlieir  conduct:  xL  xix.  xx.  xzii. 
xxxi ;  c,  their  lot :  xvi.  xvii.  xxiii.  xxxvL 

PARADISE,  the  dwelling  of  the  first  pair, 
is  an  Oriental  word — in  Arabic,  Ftrdauj  ; 
In  Syriao,  Fairdaito;  in  Armenian,  PardeM, 
which  signifies  *  garden,'  or  'orchard,'  or, 
more  generally,  *an  enclosed  plaee,'  or 
*  park.'  Not  unlike  is  the  import  of  Eden, 
which  is  often  used  synon3rmously  with  Pa- 
radise. £d«n  properly  denotes  'pleasure,' 
'  delight,'  and  hence  a  lovely  and  luxuriant 
spot  or  district  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Eiekiel 
xxvii.  23).  Eden  is  now  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  vales  of 
Lebanon.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Per- 
sians is  die  first  land,  distingniahed  for  its 
pleasantness  and  abundsneei  ealtod  Oeriena 


XXVI.  Luke  xiv.  28—32,  the  bnUding  of 
a  tower ;  the  king  making  war— counting  tha 
cost  of  following  Jesus. 

XXVII.  Luke  XV.  1—7  (Malt  xviii.  12, 
13),  the  lost  sheep— Christ's  solicitude  for 
the  worst 

XXVIIL  Luke  xv.  8—10,  the  lost  piece  of 
silver — ^the  worth  of  sinners  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Saviour. 

XXIX.  Luke  XV.  1 1 — 32,  the  prodigal  son^ 
God's  merciful  way  of  salvation. 

XXX.  Luke  xvi.  1 — 9,  the  trnjust  stew- 
ard— Christian  foresight 

XXXI.  Luke  xvi.  19 — 81,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus — ^righieoos  retribution. 

XXXII.  Luke  xvU.  7—10,  the  obedient 
servant — good  works  create  no  claim  of 
ngiit, 

XXXIII.  Luke  xviiL  1 — 8,  the  unjust 
judge  and  the  widow — ^patient  continuance 
in  the  use  of  means  of  grace. 

XXXIV.  Luke  xviii.  9—14,  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican — self-righteousness. 

XXXV.  Luke  xix.  11 — 27,  the  ten  pounds 
entrusted  to  servants — ^payment  in  proportion 
to  serviee. 

Vedscho,  that  is  the  purs  Iran,  a  word  which 
denotes  a  beautiful  country,  and,  in  a  nar- 
rower acceptation,  the  district  of  Persian 
Armenia  so  termed,  that  is,  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  Khur  and  Arass — in  Greek, 
Kur  and  Araxes.  This  country,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  fruitful  of  Middle  Asia, 
is  in  the  Pehlvi,  or  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  ancient  Persia,  denominated  He- 
den,  which,  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Eden, 
signifies  tranquillity,  or  a  place  of  ease  and 
happiness  (Gen.  ii.  8,  10—14).  The  word 
was  also  used  by  the  later  Jews  to  describe 
the  abode  of  the  pious  after  death  (Luke 
xxiii.  43.  2  Corinth,  xii.  4).  See  Eabth, 
Edbn. 

PARAMOUR  (F.),  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  20,  is 
in  other  places  correctly  rendered  'concu- 
bine '  (Gen.  xxiL  24.  Judg.  viiL  31 ;  xix.  !• 
2Sam.  iii.  7;  v.  13). 

PARAN  (H.),  a  wilderness  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  where  Ishmael  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Halal  and  Yelek,  on  the  north  by  the 
southern  hills  of  Jndea,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  mountains  or  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 
This  is  El-paran,  or  the  plain  of  Paran  (xiv. 
6) ;  also  the  country,  excellent  in  some  parts 
for  pasture  in  the  rainy  season,  where  Abra? 
ham  dwelt,- between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and 
through  which  the  Hebrews  came  from  Si- 
nai on  their  way  to  Kadesh  (Numb.  xii.  10 ; 
xiii  26).  '  The  wilderness  of  Paran '  might 
mean  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  to  the  south  of  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh ;  or  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  was 
also  called  the  wilderness  of  Paran  from  the 
adjacent  plain,  as  it  was  called  that  of  K^ 
deah  from  the  fountain  of  Kadeafa. 


PAS                      2»4  PAS 

PABCHMBNT,  the  Tendering,  in  2  Tim.  Tonng  penone  provided  with  Itnoes  Wiera 

H.  l8,ofeGreekword,m«mfrraiia(oar*mein-  placed  as  body-gaurds  aroimd  him,  #hi]e 

brane'),  eignifying  tbe  akin  of  an  animal,  is  others  eame  to  do  him  homage  or  consatt 

Hsed  for  the  celebrated  cAarto  Pergamena,  or  him  on  state  affairs.   The  crowd  at  the  same 

dresse<l  skin  nsed  in  writing,  so  called  from  time  shoated,  *  King,  king  Y    See  Aoomt. 

Pergamos,  where  parchment  was  first  made.  PA890VBR — ^representing  tbe  fact,  that 

See  HAKDWBirxMO.  in  the  slaying  of  the  Egyptian  first-bom,  the 

PARDON  (F.)    See  Foboitbviss.  destroying  angel  passed  over  the  houses  of 

PARMENAS,  one  of  the  seven  deaoons,  the  Hebrews  without  doing  their  inmates 

who  is  said  to  have  been  also  one  of  the  harm — is  the  name  of  the  great  national  fee- 

seventy  disciples,  and  to  have  obtained  the  tival  called  in  Hebrew  Phaik  (Joseph.  Antiq. 

erown  of  martyrdom  at  Philippi  (Acts  vi.  3,  ii.  14,  6),  which  in  Greek  letters  is  Posdka 

0,  6).  (Exodus  xii.  27).    It  is  applied  to  the  lamb 

PARTHIANS  are,  in  Acts  it  0,  Jews  out  that  was  saerifieed  and  eaten  on  the  occasion 
of  Parthia.  The  Parthian  kingdom,  in  its  (21;  eomp.  Heb.  zi.  28),  whence  are  ez- 
most  flourishing  condition,  extended  fh>m  plained  Mark  ziv.  12,  Luke  zxii.  7.  and 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Ozns,  and  from  the  1  Corinth,  v.  7.  But  as  the  killing  of  tiie 
Caspian  to  the  Arabian  sea,  comprising  As-  commemorative  lamb  was  by  express  ordi- 
Syria,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  nance  repeated  every  year,  so  the  word  de- 
Parthia  proper,  the  small  territory  where,  at  a  noted  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  was 
later  time,  dwelt  the  Parthians— a  mountain-  c<»lebrated  on  the  ]4ch  day  of  the  mouth 
ons  and  woody  country  (Kohestan)  in  the  Nisan  (Ezod.  xii.  1),  and  the  days  follow- 
north-west  of  Khorassan,  to  the  north-east  ing,  which  up  to  the  21st  were  '  the  days  of 
of  Media— was  successively  subject  to  the  unleavened  bread,'  the  last  being  accounted 
Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Syrians.  In  the  the  holiest  On  the  14th  day,  towards  even- 
year  256  A.  C,  Arsaces  set  his  native  conn-  ing,  the  sun  near  its  setting  (Exod.  xii.  6,  H. 
try  free.  His  successors  were  named,  alter  Numb.  ix.  11.  Dcnt.xvi.  6.  Joseph.,  J.  W.  vi. 
hira,  Arsaeidn.  One  of  them,  Mithrklates,  9,  8,  says  from  tbe  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
extended  its  empire  l^om  the  Euphrates  to  hour,  that  is  from  8  to  5  o*eloek),  they  in  each 
the  Indus.  At  last,  Artabantis  IV.,  the  thirty-  family  slew  (in  the  time  of  Joscphus  tbe 
first  of  his  lioe,  was  detlironed  by  Artaxerxes,  number  slain  was  256,000;  J.  W.  vi.  0,  S) 
a  Persian  prince,  and  so  arose  tbe  new  Per^  a  perfect  male  lamb  of  one  year  old  (Exmi. 
sian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidss,  A.  D.  226.  xii.  ft),  which,  when  roasted,  the  father,  with 

PASSION  (O.  pofchein,  'to  suffer '),  the  his  whole  household,  ate  in  the  night  with- 
English  rendering  (borrowed  from  the  Vul-  out  leaving  any  remains  (xii.  10.  Numb.  iz. 
gate)  of  a  Greek  word,  which,  in  other  in*  12).  If  Sien  were  not  ten  in  family  to  be 
stances  (Matt.  xvi.  21.  Acts  iii.  IB,  &c.),  is  present,  others  were  admitted  as  gnests,  who 
rightly  rendered  by  'suffer.'  In  this  solo  sometimes  amounted  to  as  many  as  fifty 
instance  (Acts  i.  8),  *  passion  '  might  be  persons  (Joseph.  Jew.  Wsr.  vi.  0,  8.  An- 
advantageously  replaced  by  *  suffering,'  or  tiq.  iii.  10,  0).  All  were  clad  and  girdod 
*  after  he  suffered'  (A  Layman's  Trans-  as  if  about  to  take  a  journey  (Exodus  xii. 
lation),  ^at  is,  'had  suffered' — a  clear  in-  11).  None  were  present  but  such  as  were 
stance  of  the  aorist  being  used  for  the  pin-  ritually  clean  (John  xviii.  28) ;  no  foreign- 
perfect  tense.  The  word  '  passion*'  or  '  snf-  en  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  14,6 ;  iii.  10,  & ;  xvii. 
fering,'  here  seems  to  have  a  specifio  refer-  0,  3.  J.  W.  vi.  9,  3).  Persons  pn-ventinl 
enoe  to  the  death  and  immediately  preceding  were  to  celebrate  the  Passover  one  month 
eudnrance  of  the  Saviour,  by  which,  in  union  later  (Numb.  ix.  6,  sef . ). 
witli  his  life,  his  teachings,  his  ascension.  The  festival  was  kept  by  Joshua  (Josh.  v. 
and  his  government  in  the  chureh,he  saved,  10,  11),  renewed  with  nnusual  pomp  by  Jo- 
and  still  saves,  the  world  (1  Pet  ii.  21;  iii.  siah  (2  Kings  zxiii.  21),  and  observed  by 
18) ;  his  operation,  like  that  of  God,  being  Ezra  (Ez.  vi.  19—22). 
perpetual  and  ceaseless  (John  v.  17).  The  observance  at  present,  as  it  was  of  old, 

An  instance  of  mockery  similar  to  tbat  is  in  the  main  the  following:  On  the  eve 

recorded  in  Matt,  zxvii.  27 — ^29,  is  found  in  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  all  leaven  is  r4U«fhny 

Philo's  piece  against  Flaccus.   When  Herod  removed  fVom  the  house.    On  the  14th,  the 

Agrippa  wished  to  show  himself  to  the  peo-  unleavt^ned  bread  is  baked,  the  mid -day 

plA  in  the  dignity  gained  fVom  the  emperor  meal  is  taken,  and  the  leaven  burnt.    Then 

Caligula,  and  with  that  view  passed  through  the  Iamb  is  eaten.    The  lamb  is  slain  after 

Alezandria,they,out  of  scorn  towards  a  Jew  the  evening  oblation,  while   the  trumpets 

who  was  eager  to  bear  the  title  of  king,  announce   the  feast.     Other  offerings  are 

brought  a  poor  witless  fellow,  the  object  of  made  (Numb,  xxviii.  19—25.  Esek.  xlv.  21 

common  contempt,  into  the  theatre,  and  — ^24).    On  the  second  day,  the  firat-fruits 

placing  him   on  an   elevated  seat,  instead  are  offered  (Levit.  xxiii  10--14).    A  child 

of  a  purple  cloak,  hung  on  him  a  mat,  set  a  asks  for  a  reason  of  the  ceremonies.    The 

pasteboard  erown  on  his  head,  and  for  a  head  of  the  assembly  gives  an  explanation 

floeptre  put  into  his  hand  a  small  reed.  (Ezod.  xii.  26»  27;  xili.  6);  on  which,  taking 
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k  mp  of  wrne,  he  •>;!<. '  Praiwd  b*  Iboa,  O 
Loril,  onr  Ood,  King  of  tha  World,  who  but 
created  the  fruit  of  ihe  »ine.'  The  oompMi; 
partake  of  the  cup,  wash  ibeir  huids,  ud 
■at  Ibe  iii«al  while  Biuging  Paalms  ItS,  113. 
The  meal  caDsiila  of  bitter  berbs,  Tiuegar, 
ouleaneDrd  bread,  a  kiud  of  padding  made 
of  frull.  and,  when  the  gneat*  are  numeroaa, 
aorue  flesb-meat  from  a  thank  -  oflkriDg. 
Wbila  the  bread  is  broken,  tbia  graoe  ia 
■■id:  ■Bleaied  be  ibon,  O  Lord  oar  Ood, 
Kiag  nf  the  World,  who  baalprodaoed  bread 
out  of  tha  earth.'  After  the  lamb  aod  Iba 
rest  of  the  food  are  consnmed,  they  drink 
four  enpa  of  wine  while  reeiting  Paalms 
113 — 118.  If  a  fifth  cap  ia  ukea,  Paalmi 
120—137  are  added. 

Jeans,  when  twelye  jears  of  age,  want  to 
(be  PaaaOTer  (Luke  ii.  11).  alio  daring  his 
nablic  miDiitc?  (John  ii.  13,  33;  lii.  1,  12. 
Matt.  mi.  2,  IT),  and,  in  imitation  of  this 
Jewiah  rite,  iuslitnted  the  Lord's  Sapper 
(iiri.  IT.ief.)  on  Thoiadajr  evening  (comp. 
John  lii.  81,  43;  iiL  J.  Lake  xxii.  T\ 
Sea  Fliata. 

FASTOB  (L.for'ahepherd').  See  Shiif. 

PATARA,  a  noUblB  city  of  Ljoia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  aea-port.  The  place  waa  fa- 
mona  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  (Acta  ni.  1). 

PATUOS,  a  amall  ialaod  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, iiing  aoath-weal  of  F.phatui.  in  a  line 
with  the  rmbouchiira  of  iha  riirr  Meander 
and  the  iele  of  Nuos.  PaCmos  now  is  the 
*erj  image  of  stillneis  in  the  sea.  From 
the  flat  roof  of  it*  ehiet  monaslerj,  nearij 
the  sniira  eireamference  of  the  island  can 
be  Tiewed,  as  well  as  Deighbonring  islss. 
Caltivation  ha*  done  little  for  it.  Some 
gardens  and  some  Tiaejarris,  here  and  them 
a  oora-fteld  and  a  few  soattercd  olive-tnee, 


eepi,  and  deep  eolonrml 
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gorges  of  tfai*  Toleanio  island.  It  seem*  m 
if  special^  fitted  for  the  r«oeption  of  divliu 
infloenee,  ao  that  John's  words  here — '  I  waa 
in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord'a-Jay ' — have  a  pe 
cnliar  propriety.  The  library  of  the  moaaa- 
lery  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  GasL 
Tiscbendorf  reviewed  its  niaDUtcripts,  which 
amoani  to  some  two  hundred.  Some  of 
them  date  bom  the  alrvetilh  to  the  four- 
teenth eentnry.  Two  bear  tokens  of  tha 
ninth.  Twenty  relate  to  the  Kew  TesUmeiiL 
PATKIARCH  (0.  omW  of  a  "«,  eomp. 
'ehiefof  the  talhei*,'  1  Chron.  a.  B)  is  ». 
name  applied  ia  the  New  Testament  lo  Da- 
vid, as  Iha  founder  othis  family  (Acts  ii.29)i 
to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii,  i) ;  also  to  the  twelve 
sous  of  Jacob  (Acta  viiL  9).  From  averi 
early  age,  however,  the  word  waa  taken  a* 
denoting  apeoially  Abraham,  Isaae,  end  Ja- 
cob, who  may  be  considered  as  ertibitinf 
the  ideal  of  patrisrchallife.  The  fealurea  of 
that  life  are,  obild-like  aimplieity,  eameai- 
ness,  piety,  sad  domestic  affection  ;  lUl  com- 
bining to  conslitate  faith,  which  is  the  great 
Internal  charaeteriatic  of  the  falhera  of  larael. 
I^ilematly,  we  behold  the  tent,  with  its  hoa- 
pitabte  tiles,  giving  entertainment  to  super- 
hnmaa  visitors ;  the  Socks  sud  herds  brcwa- 
ing  over  rich  virgin  plains,  or  taking  their 
evening  draoghts  around  a  well.  Wandering, 
however,  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
palrian^al  life.  The  patriarohe  were  Tich 
nomads,  whose  descendants  eonlinned,  from 
the  aplands  of  Palestine,  their  half-Bied, 
half-niving  life,  in  Fgypt  and  the  desert,  till, 
raised  to  a  higher  platform  of  civilissliou, 
thpy  entered  tha  land  of  prumiae  and  settled 
there.  But  after  having  Wken  poisesaion  of 
the  conn  try,  the  Israelites  devoted  themselves 
in  pan  to  a  pastoral  life.  Especially  the 
tribes  whose  portion  lay  on  the  eaat  oi  Jor- 
dan reUined  nomad  pecali unties,  keeping 
Isr^  numbeia  of  cattle,  whieh  they  enuducted 
from  spot  to  spot,  as  far  as  tlie  borders  of 
Ihe  Enphrates.  On  this  aide  of  the  river 
also  were  rich  shepherds,  whose  flocks  co- 
vered tha  plaioa,  filled  the  valleys,  or  graxed 
on  the  hill-aidea.  They  foond  welcome  pas- 
lunige  in  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  the  exten- 
sivs  downs  in  the  sonth  of  Judea,  called 
■desena,'  becsnae  unfit  for  Ihe  plonifh,  but 
afforiliog  sweet  fodder  for  goals,  sheep,  aud 
eameU.  These  lands  being  for  the  most 
part  nn appropriated,  afforded  free  acope  to 
Ihe  pastoral  life.  In  passing  from  one  lo- 
cslity  to  another,  the  shepherds  were  aclaaled 
by  aregard  to  Ihe  season  of  Ihe  year  as  well  as 
food  fbr their callle.  Bemainingfor  the  moat 
psrlon  ihe  outside  of  ciiiessndlowns.thev  in 
wlntsr  gave  preference  lo  less  elevated  plsius. 
From  November  lo  the  Passover,  they  soo^t 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  beasts.  At 
other  times  the  latter  remained  under  (ha 
open  sky,  though  st  night  they  were  inoloaad 
-  --'dH,  neat  whieb  the  keepers  had  their 
Uniting  together  in  a  species  of  dis- 
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tiict  ftssociatioii,  they  built  towers  tt  tnter- 
Tals,  whence  they  might  ascertain  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies,  and  be  aided  in  combining 
for  self- protection  (2  Cbron.  xzvi.  10;  comp. 
Oen.  jcxxv.  21,  Mic.  iv.  8).  Water  to  them 
was  of  great  conseqnence.  The  mnning 
waters  which  flowed  in  pasture  -  grounds 
were,  like  the  grounds  themselves,  a  com- 
mon property.  Wells  and  cisterns  belonged 
to  those  by  whom  (hey  were  found  or  made. 
Their  importance  (Numb.  zx.  17)  caused 
them  to  be  occasions  of  dispute  and  conflict 
(Gen.  xxL  23;  xzvi.  19—22).  Watering- 
troughs  (xxx.  38)  received  the  water  from 
buckets,  in  which  it  was  drawn  from  the 
well,  and  afforded  to  the  cattle  a  convenient 
means  of  slaking  their  thirst.  Near  towns 
and  villages  especially  were  these  troughs 
and  wells,  which  became,  especially  in  the 
evening,  a  general  place  of  gathering  for  the 
inhabitants  (Oen.  xxiv.  13,  teq,;  zxix.  1, 
uq-)'  Great  proprietors  of  cattle  sent  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  pasture  under  the  care  of 
sliepUerds,  directed  by  a  chief  (xlvii.  6.  I 
Pet  v.  4.  See  Goad),  who  were  responsible 
for  accidents,  and  numbered  to  the  under* 
sUephenls  the  anlmali  entrusted  to  their 


care. 


The  equipment  of  the  shepherd  consisted 
in  a  large  mantle  covering  the  whole  body 
(Jer.  xliii.  12),  a  staff,  and  a  bag,  with  some- 
times a  sling  for  defence  or  assault  (1  Sam. 
xvli.  40;  comp.  31).  For  tlie  same  purpose 
he  was  accompanied  by  dogs  (Job  xxx.  1). 
The  labours  of  shepherds  were  very  severe. 
They  could  rarely  take  complete  repose. 
Watching  constantly  over  their  flocks,  they 
were  exposed  to  heat  by  day  and  cold  by 
night  (Gen.  xxxi.  40).  They  had  to  attend 
on  the  sick  animals,  carry  the  young  in  their 
arms  (Is.  xl.  II),  and  carefully  seek  for 
those  that  were  lost.  Their  wages  tliey 
sometimes  received  partly  in  a  share  of  the 
flock  (Gen.  xxx.  32).  The  Hebrew  shep- 
herds occasionally  enlivened  their  cares  with 
the  charms  of  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18).  Their 
flocks  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
for  which  Palestine  afforded,  in  its  hills  and 
plains,  favourable  pasturage.  Oxen  were 
reared  in  Sharon  and  Bashan.  The  cattle 
returned  a  great  revenue,  and  favoured  the 
accumulation  of  riches.  Michaelis  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Moses,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
great  inequalities  of  condition,  gave  prefer- 
ence, as  the  basis  of  his  institutions,  to 
agriculture,  in  which,  when  left  to  its  natu- 
ral workings,  neither  overgrown  opulence 
nor  squalid  poverty  can  easily  be  known. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  richest 
Hebrews  in  Uie  Bible,  such  as  Nabal  and 
the  three  proprietors  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
zviL  27,  were  rich  nomads.  Wool,  which 
was  of  a  fine  sort,  and  was  made  into 
garments,  was  a  chief  source  of  wealth. 
Shearing  was  a  season  of  rustic  festivity 
(Prov.  zivil  26.   1  Sam.  zzv.  2).    The  no- 


mads in  part  obtained  food  by  banting,  i» 
which  they  employed  the  quiver  and  the 
bow  (Oen.  zxviL  3).  Palestine  appears  to 
have  been  rich  in  ^ame.  Plundering,  in 
general  with  nomads  a  source  of  gain,  was 
practised  by  the  Hebrews  only  in  times  of 
civil  coniiision,  and  then  very  seldom  (Jodg. 
zi.  3 ;  comp.  ix.  4). 

The  habits  and  mannen  of  the  patriarchs 
are  still  illustrated  by  the  wandering  Arabs, 
as  well  appears  from  this  extract  f^m  01m 
(L  308).  *The  manners  and  habits  of 
these  children  of  the  desert  are  truly  primi- 
tive. Hajing  occasion  to  wash  their  elothes 
this  evening,  they  scooped  out  a  basin  in  ths 
sand,  and  fiiled  it  with  water  for  the  purposes 
The  supply  of  fresh  water  seemed  u>  have 
tempted  them  to  indulge  in  other  luxuries ; 
and  I  saw  them,  for  the  first  time,  eating  hot 
bread.  Each  man,  or  at  least  each  party, 
has  a  small  kneading-trough,  hollowed  out 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he  carries  bound 
up  in  his  baggage.  In  this  they  miied  a 
small  quantity  of  the  meal  of  doura,  and 
having  formed  it  into  a  thin  cake,  laid  it 
upon  the  sand,  and  coTered  it  with  a  fire 
made  of  small  sticks.  One  man  at  least 
used  dried  eameVs  dung  for  the  purpose. 
They  parched  com  or  doura,  and  ate  it  for 
breakfiut  I  am,  indeed,  constantly  reminded 
of  the  habits  of  the  patriarchs,  and  see  the 
domestic  scenes  so  beautifully  porurayed  in 
the  Old  Testament  reacted  by  tlie  Bedouins. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  simple  facts  I 
have  just  recorded  are  so  many  illustrations 
of  the  ancient  customs  with  which  the  Bible 
has,  fh>m  our  childhood,  made  us  familiar. 
Their  dress  is  equally  illustrative  of  the 
sacred  volume:  their  sandals,  which  are 
merely  bits  of  leather  or  untanned  skins, 
commonly  fish-skins,  covering  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  fastened  by  a  thong  that  passes 
between  the  first  and  second  toes  over  the 
instep  and  around  the  heel;  the  girdle, 
which  all  wear  about  the  loins,  serving  as  a 
belt  for  a  long  knife  or  pistols,  and  as  a  de- 
pository for  money,  &c. ;  and  their  loose, 
flowing  robes  reaching  oiUy  to  the  knee,  and 
exposing  the  legs.' 

PATRIMONir  (L.  paUr,  a  'fathef ),  pro- 
perty  derived  from  a  father  or  ancestor 
(Deut  xviii.  8).    See  Hebxtaoe. 

PAUL  (O.),  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  His  original  name  was  Saul,  a 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  atked  for ;  the 
giving  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  child  was  not  bom 
till  after  years  of  married  life,  and  in  answer 
to  the  special  entreaties  of  his  parents.  He 
may  have  changed  his  Jewish  name  from 
Saul  to  one  of  similar  sound,  that  is  Paul, 
on  joining  the  Christian  cause.  Such  a 
change  was  not  unusual  with  Jews,  when 
they  came  immediately  into  contact  with  the 
heathen  world.  He  was  an  Israelite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  born  in  Tarsus,  no  mean 
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rity.  of  pvcDti  olio  miT  hun  pnviontlj  Proridsocs  bad  now  gona  for  to  bretk  down 
Raided  at  GUchata,  in  Faleslinc,  and  who,  tbs  middts  wall  <or  parliLiau  thai  kepi  Jew* 
from  the  edocation  which  thej  gm  tbeii  bom  inlerconrae  with  Ilia  real  of  Ihe  sulb 
aoD,  most  haTe  besn  penoni  of  labsUnce  Tbe  gospel  did  not  begin,  but  compleled,  the 
(Bom.  li.  1.  Adta  ni.  39;  ilii.  3).  With  remoTal  of  the  ancient  ban-iera  whii:h  made 
B  charaeteriiticabitinence  tromdatajLiwhich  Jndea  a  closed  land,  and  Ihs  whols  world 
do  not  bear  direcilj  on  Ihe  gieal  canae  of  bcfond  a  lejeeled  race.  The  two,  Jew  aud 
the  goapel,  the  wriiera  of  the  New  TeaUment  Qentile,  had  mingled,  and  were  mingling  to- 
hare  told  na  little  regpecling  Paal's  famil;  geiher.  Whence  Saul  eould  not  fail  to  ba 
rrlalions.  Hia  father  appears  to  have  an-  lubject  to  a  Hellenistie  cultnre.  A  pnre 
jojed  Iba  right  of  Boman  eilizanahip;  bnt  Hebraiitic  education  was  no  longer  poasible, 
whether  he  aoqnired  it  bj  aoms  act  of  utility  whaleTei  the  efforts  of  thoae  who  were  in  ita 
to  Borne,  or  inherited  it  from  an  aacestor  favoar.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  a 
who  had  aerred  that  atale,  wa  hate  not  Iha  certain  faeilit;  bolh  in  speaking  and  writing 
means  to  determine.  He  had  a  aialet  and  a  that  language,  waa  a  natora]  couseguence  of 
nephew;  be  mentioiu  other  kininen  in  fio-  Saul's  edacaiioQ.  In  the  same  wa;  wonld 
i.  II,  13,  SI ;  and,  wben  an  apostle,  he  obtain  some  acqnainlance  with  Iha  pre- 
— 'd  (1  Cor.  Tii.  T.Si  It.  0).  Talent  Grecian  pbiloaaph;.     Hia  wriliugaar* 

an  eridsuce  that  he  poaEeaied  these  adain- 
inenta.  Hii  lallara  have  the  appearance  of 
being  not  trantlationi  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
origiual  Greek  compoaitiona ;  though  Ibej 
do  not  fail  to  present  a  colouring  aa  from  ■ 
Hebrew  mind.  They  are  the  prodDctioca  of 
■  man  who  had  partaken  of  the  beat  culiurs 
of  the  day;  iboagh  thai  calture  was  ob- 
TioQsly  the  immediate  prodncl,uot  of  a  pnrg 
Athenian,  but  of  an  Asiatic  soil.  Hence  bia 
cloqnenee,  if  it  sometimea  rises  with  tbe 
severe  taste  and  lofty  atrength  of  Demoa- 
thenes,  presents  also  a  certun  degree  of  Ihe 
nlrema  and  the  affected,  which  finds  iut 
•oarce  in  Ihs  overflowing  ardour  of  the  ori- 
ental mind.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  ot 
life,  Saul  appears  lo  hate  spoken  Hebrew 
(AcU  ui.  37),  but  be  also  had  a  full  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  tongue  |Acts  xtii.  23), 
and  was  thus  able  bolb  lo  addrcia  with  effect 
a  Jewish  audience  (Acta  iiii.  3;  xiiii.  uq.), 
and,  bj  his  simple  eloquence,  lo  recommend 
the  eanse  of  the  gospel  eTen  before  Ihe  fas- 
tiiliona  Athenians.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
tcasoa  lo  doubt  thai  the  apoalle  had  an 
•equaialauce  with  the  Latin  tongns,  and 
eould  employ  it  in  epeaking  when  oceasion 
required;  Ihougb,  a*  the  Greek  was  Ihs 
nsnsl  medium  of  social  iciercourse  belween 
'^"^  alraiigers,  it  ia  not  certain  that  he  employed 

His  education  preaetita  two  chief  sle-  tbe  Latin  in  defending  himself  before  the 
ments—ibe  Grecian,  Ihe  Hebrew.  The  first  Boman  officers  (Acls  iiiv.  10  ;  iiv.  10,  «^.)- 
he  received  chiefly  in  hia  native  cily,  from  The  Hebrew  was,  however,  Hie  chief  ele- 

Ihe  ganeral  influence  which  iM  high  pagan  meut  in  Paul's  educaiiou.  As  became  one 
ralture  eiertwl  on  its  sitiuns.  Tarsal  was  who  waa  of  the  ttock  of  Isrsei.  he  was  eir- 
tcnowned  for  iuOreeian  achools,  which  bors  cuiDcised  on  the  eighth  day  nlicr  hia  birth 
a  comparison  with  eren  Ihose  of  Alexandria  (Philip,  iii.  6).  His  childhood  ha  seems  lo 
and  Athena.  But  wo  have  no  evidence  that  have  paaaed  in  Tarsal ;  but  as  he  was  in- 
the  young  Haul  waa  placed  under  the  care  of  tended  for  tbe  dialiuguished  office  of  a  rabbi, 
their  IcBchera.  Ths  aoqnaintance  wbicb,  he  waa  early  aent  to  the  melrnpolis  of  hia 
when  engaged  in  hia  apostolic  labours,  ha  native  land,  and  put  under  Ibe  cars  of  tb* 
showed  with  Greek  lileralore,  in  one  or  two  renowned  Gamaliel  (AcU  iiii.  3  ;  v.  34 — 
quoUtiona  from  iu  poets,  and  in  speeiBe  36).  What  Saol's  age  waa  when  be  repaired 
nferenee  lo  Boman  jurisprudsQeo,  Hieuds  to  Jemaalem  we  oannol  preciaely  delerroin*. 
litlle  beyond  what  might  be  poaieased  by  a  He  moat,  howsrer,  have  aoarcely  more  Ihaa 
person  who  had  taeeiTed  a  learned  Hebrew  entered  bis  boyhood,  aiuce  bs  states  that  h« 
•dnnUiott  (1  Cor.  xt.  83.  Acts  xvii.  38,  waa  'brought  np'  in  that  oily.  Ancient 
TiUa  1. 18).    It  nnU  not  be  Ibrgouan  Ihal     Jewish  aulhorills*  declare  that  a  boj  of  un 
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yean  old  was  fit  to  eommenee  the  study  of  of  his  master  GamalieL  Of  an  ardent  natnral 

theology.    In  a  general  agreement  with  these  temperament,  eager  for  knowledge,  pressing 

siatements,  Tholuek  has  conoladed  that  Sanl  forward  to  gain  distinction,  spuming   all 

was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was  half-measures  and  compromises,  seising  the 

constgnid  to  the  care  of  Gamaliel.    The  son  principles  of  the  Pharisees  in  all  their  com* 

of  a  father  who  was  a  Pharisee,   and  en-  prehensiTeness,  and  bold  to  carry  them  out 

trusted  to  a  tntor  that  stood  at  the  head  of  into  every  possible  application,  Sanl  became 

the  Pharisees,  ihe  youthful  Sanl  must  have  a  favourite  pupil,  received  special  marks  of 

folly  imbibed  the  principles  of  that  popular  favour,  was  admitted  to  intimate  intercourse 

sect,  and  been  led  to  enter  with  all  his  soul  with  his  tesehers,  and  soon  stood  high  for 

into  their  sympathies,  aversions,  and  aims,  his  learning,  ability,  and  seal ;  owning  no 

Such  an  education  as  Sanl  would  here  reeeive,  superior  in  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the 

making  him,  as  it  did, '  a  Hebrew  ot  the  He*  aeuteness  of  his  intellect,  die  amplitude  of 

brews'  (Phil.  iii.  5),  seems  a  strange  prepa-  his  self-esteem,  his  devotion  to  iht  law  of 

ration  for  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  his  fathers,  his  hatred  of  every  foreign  in- 

to  eveiy  creature.    Tet  this  discipline  was  in  flnence,  and  his  fiery  and  indomitable  energy, 

one  way  less  unfit  than  would  have  been  Hence  he  profited  in  the  Jews'religion  above 

that  which  he  woald  have  derived  fkom  the  many  his  equals,  being  ezeeedingly  jealous 

eold,  refined,  aristocratic,  and  scoffing  Sad-  of  tbe  traditions  of  his  fathers  (Gal.  L  14). 

ducee ;  while  the  Essenes  would  be  likely  Fit  training  for  a  persecutor,  and  well  may 

to  lead  his  aspiring  and  somewhat  theoretical  bis  conduct  have  been  such  as  to  call  for 

mind  far  too  remote  from  the  realities  of  life,  this  description — *  Beyond  measure  I  perse- 

into  the  seclusions  of  a  learned  solitude,  or  ented  tbe  ehurcb  of  Ood»  and  wasted  it' 

the  aerial  visions  of  abstract  and  ideal  con-  (Gal.  L  18). 

temptation.  And  much  as  Phariseeism  There  is,  however,  one  more  point  in  Saul's 
would  do  to  harden  his  heart  and  nanow  education  which  merits  attention.  A  learned 
his  mind,  it  yet  would  nourish  both  by  its  education  did  not  in  Judea  exclude  hand- 
positive  teachings,  and,  when  the  scales  of  labour,  which  was  far  from  being  held  in 
Jewish  prejadice  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  the  disesteem  with  which  it  is  now  absnrdly 
prepare  him  for  forming  that  spiritual  con-  regarded.  A  Jewish  parent  oonsidered  it 
ception  of  the  gospel,  which,  in  its  very  his  duty  to  train  his  son  to  skin  in  some 
nature,  as  being  spiritual,  involved  the  com-  handicraft  In  obedience  to  this  conviction, 
prehensive,  unrestricted,  and  universal  tone  Saul's  father,  when  he  separated  him  from 
that  constitutes  its  g^at  characteristic.  Pyrr-  his  birth  for  a  learned  profession,  had  him 
honism  can  produce  nothing  higher  than  tanght  the  art  of  tent-making.  In  the  East, 
a  caviller;  but  even  out  of  those  extrava-  where  the  intense  heat  of  tbe  sun  by  day 
gances  of  the  religions  liliB  which  are  em-  and  heavy  night -dews  render  some  shel- 
bodied  in  Phariseeism,  the  greatest  of  apostles  ter  neeessary  to  the  traveller,  who  has  no 
did  proceed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  experience  of  the  comforts  of  our  inns,  and 
donbted  that  the  change  which  the  apostle  can  but  seldom  find  even  a  roof  to  cover  his 
nnderweut  at  his  conversion,  was  radical  in  head,  tents  made  of  leather  or  of  cloth  are, 
its  nature.  Of  a  literal  truth,  Saul  became  a  and  always  have  been,  much  in  request, 
new  man.  The  change  was  thorough  and  Hence  tent-making  formed  a  flourishing  and 
decided,  so  as  to  show  that  the  Lord's  arm  profitable  business,  to  which,  when  yet  a 
was  here  made  bare.  We  hold  this  fact  to  youth,  Saul  was  put  by  his  parents,  and  in 
be  no  less  important  than  true.  The  apostle's  which  he  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  be  able 
conversion  was  not  the  result  of  any  combi-  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  its  practice,  which 
nation  of  earthly  influences.  The  change  on  occasions  he  preferred  to  follow,  rather 
was  too  great,  too  central,  too  comprehensive,  than  be  a  burden  to  his  fellow-believers. 
as  well  as  too  sudden,  to  be  brought  about  And  a  high  opinion  does  it  give  us  of  this 
by  any  but  a  celestial  power.  At  the  same  apostle,  that  even  when  he  had  the  care  of 
time,  it  was  a  change  diat  Saul  underwent ;  all  the  churches,  and  in  some  sense  the 
who  remained  the  same  person  after  as  before  entire  cause  of  Christisnity  on  his  heart,  he 
his  conversion,  his  identity  not  being  altered,  supplied  his  simple  wants  by  the  labour  of 
Consequently,  educational  influences  were  his  hands  (Acts  zviiL  8.  I  Cor.  iv.  12). 
not  without  a  share  in  the  operation.  The  Nor  let  it  be  thouf^t  that  this  his  practice 
old  currents  of  his  mind  were  rather  purified  involved  only  a  small  degree  of  self-deniaL 
tliaii  diverted.  If,  when  he  became  a  Chris-  On  tbe  oontraiy,  the  apostle  found  his  task 
tian,  he  became  another,  he  still  remained  severe  end  oppressive ;  which,  however,  be 
also  the  same  man.  The  mere  Pharisee  was  accomplished  cheerfully,  *  labouring  night 
gone ;  the  pious  Israelite  remained.  But  and  day,  because  we  would  not  be  chargeable 
Saddnceeism  would  have  had  nothing  to  to  any  of  you ;  we  preached  unto  yon  the 
leave  but  a  collection  of  '  dry  bones.'  And  gospel '  (1  Thess.  li.  9,  uq.  3  Thess.  iii.  8). 
an  Essene  might  have  been  converted  into  a  There  was  this  advantage  in  the  pursuit, 
fisionary  enthusiast,  instead  of  a  Christian,  that  as  the  labour  which  it  required  was 
As  ii  was,  Sanl  proved  a  sneoeasftd  saholar  light,  die  8|iostle  bad  time  during  iu  prose- 
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cntioD,  KDil  energy  after  hb  day's  task  was 
iloue,  for  mediUiing  on,  and  pablishing  to 
his  fellow* men,  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 
And  while  his  learning  and  eultnre  gave  him 
access  to  those  who  were,  or  thought  them- 
aelves,  in  a  superior  condition  in  society, 
the  pursuits  of  his  trade  brought  him  into 
contact  and  put  him  on  easy  terms  widi  the 
humbler  and  less  cultivated  classes ;  and  so, 
in  au  important  sense,  becoming  ail  tilings 
to  all  men,  he  could  labour  effectually  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Yet  more  important  was  the  fact  that  Paul 
had  in  his  own  hands  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, in  insuring  him  such  an  independence 
on  the  bounty  of  others  as  was  correspondent 
with  his  wants  and  wishes.  Procuring  his 
sustenance  by  his  own  labour,  he  was  at  once 
placed  beyond  the  suttpicion  of  being  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  sordid  selMnterest  in  his 
apostolical  enterprise.  Ilsviug  all  to  lose, 
and  nothing  to  gain,  in  regard  to  worldly 
emolument,  and  continuing  to  the  last  in 
his  indefatigable  and  disinterested  exertions, 
he  stood  in  a  position  which  invited  and 
commanded  respect ;  and  so  working  effect- 
ually for  the  immediate  promotion  of  the 
gospel,  has  never  yet,  nor  ever  will,  cease  to 
aid  forward  the  great  eause  of  Christian 
truth,  love,  and  goodness. 

Saul's  first  appearance  in  the  evangelical 
history  is  eharacteristie.  A  persecution 
having  broken  out  against  tbe  ohnrch,  Ste- 
phen perished  in  an  ontburat  of  popular 
bigotry.  It  is  not  improbable  diat  the  hier^ 
ardiy  of  the  Jews  had  used  tlieir  endeavours 
to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  mob,  especially  as 
Saul  was  present  at  the  tumult,  and,  not 
eontent  widi  being  a  passive  spectator,  gave 
his  positive  support,  by  not  only  consenting 
to  Stephen's  death,  but  even  keeping  the 
raiment  of  them  that  slew  him  (Acts  zziL 
20).  The  favourite  scholar  of  Gamaliel, 
having  taken  the  decisive  step  which  ap- 
peared to  place  him  irreversibly  in  the  camp 
of  the  priests,  proceeded,  with  all  the  fiery 
ardour  of  his  nature  and  all  the  unbridled 
leal  oi  a  young  perseeutor,  to  *  make  havoe  of 
the  ehurch,  entering  into  every  house,  and 
haling  men  and  women,  eommitted  them  to 
prison'  (Acts  viil.  1).  Success  aeted  as  a 
freah  stimulus,  so  that,  breathing  out  threat- 
eninga  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  Saul  want  to  the  high-priest  him- 
self, and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus, 
to  the  several  synagoguea  there,  for  Damas- 
eus  abounded  in  Jews,  in  order  that,  acting 
the  part  of  an  inquisitor,  he  might  search 
out  followers  of  Christ,  and  bring  them 
bound  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they  were  men 
or  women.  He  received  the  authority  and 
eommission  which  he  requested,  and  set  out 
on  his  journey  (Acts  is.  1,  ttq, ;  xiii.  3 — 11 ; 
JUT.  0 — 20).  Unhappy  man!  What  a 
troubled  and  inhuman  state  of  mind  was 
his  I    To  this  piteh  of  degradatifm  had  he 


been  brought  by  the  force  of  parental  in- 
fluence, and  the  narrowing  education  of  tlie 
Jewish  hierarchy.  All  up  to  this  time  tended 
to  make  Saul  an  unyielding  bigot  and  a 
relentless  persecutor.  Let  tlie  reader  review 
his  career.  Let  him  study  Saul's  actual 
position.  AU  the  influences  under  which  he 
had  been,  had  concurred  to  fix  him  irrevo- 
cably on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy : — 
birth,  education,  family  ties ;  his  own  asso- 
ciations, desires,  and  prospects.  The  latter 
had  especial  force.  In  tlie  prosecution  of 
his  present  career,  he  had  reason  to  enter- 
tain the  brightest  hopes:  wealth,  position, 
dignity  and  power,  all  stood  before  him  to 
reward  his  zeal.  He  therefore  rushed  impe- 
tuously forward,  with  nothing  in  himself  or 
in  his  circumstances  fitted  to  check  his  steps, 
much  less  to  alter  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  The  current  of  his  passions  ran  on- 
wards with  full  force  towards  the  ocean; 
what  was  there  of  a  human  kind  to  turn  it 
back,  and  make  it  ascend  the  channel  down 
which  it  was  hurrying?  Yet  in  this,  the 
height  of  his  Jevrish  ardour,  Saul  of  a  sudden 
became  a  Christian. 

The  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  on 
which  this  great  and  unprepared  change  took 
place,  lay  not  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
nstuial  line  of  road ;  for  as  Jews  were  wont 
to  avoid  Samaria  in  passing  to  the  north,  so 
Saul  would  take  his  course  along  the  wfy 
which  ran  east  of  the  Jordan  and  iit  lake  of 
OalOee,  and  which,  farther  on,  unites  itself 
with  the  Arabian  load  from  Mecca.  When 
the  traveller,  wearied  by  the  hardships  of  a 
journey  which  lies  first  through  a  uniform 
and  uninteresting  country,  and  then  through 
waste  and  desert  places,  has  at  length  come 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  destination,  he 
finds  the  scenery  all  of  a  sudden  change. 
The  charms  of  a  land  of  delights,  enhanced 
by  immediate  contrast  with  bordering  wastes, 
display  themselves  to  his  eyes,  and  he  is 
conducted  onward,  through  all  the  beauty  of 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  city 
itself,  which  the  Easterns,  with  a  profhsion 
of  pearls  of  language,  have  laboured  ade- 
quately to  describe  —  calling  Damascus, 
among  other  figures,  *  the  Early's  Paradise,' 
*the  Eye  of  the  East,'  *the  Necklace  of 
Beauty.' 

The  contrast  between  the  desert  and  the 
garden  not  inappropriately  represents  the 
two  states  of  Paul's  mind,  as,  first,  a  wild, 
fierce  persecutor,  and  then  a  high,  generous, 
and  beneficent  Christian  ;  but  the  facts  just 
spoken  of  have  been  here  introduced  in 
order  to  let  the  reader  see  that  Saul  did  not 
come  into  contact  with  any  gre^it  city,  any 
concourse  of  men,  any  mart  of  new  ideas, 
any  flourishing  Christian  community  (had 
there  been  such),  by  mingling  in  the  inter- 
courses of  which  either  his  convictions  might 
have  been  modified,  or  his  cupidity  callnd 
into  play.    His  road  lay  distant  from  the 
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ordiiutfy  haunts  of  men.    And  the  loliiades  jronng  maifi  mind.     Hit  hetrC  wm  widi 

ftnd   wastes  of  the  earlier  pan  would,  by  Oamaliel  and  other  distinguished  Pharisees; 

according  with,  confirm,  the  stem  disposi-  with  the  national  honour,  now  assaiM ;  with 

tions  of  his  mind ;  while  the  immeasurable  the  great  national  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 

beauty  of  the  latter  part  would  remind  him  now  ridiculously  trsTestied ;  with  that  noble 

with  pleasure   that  he  was  near  both  tlie  race  of  men,  the  prophets,  and  that  great 

object  and  the  end  of  his  journey;  and,  by  hero  and  greater  legislator,  Moses;  with  a 

calliug  up  facts  connected,  in  the  history  of  history  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud, 

his  country,  with  Damascus,  ever  renowned  and  a  destiny  still  loftier,  shortly,  as  it  would 

for  bigotry,  would  make  him  feel  the  more  appear,  to  be  realised ; — ^bere,  in  these  g^at 

eager  for  his  purpose,  snd  the  more  deter-  interests,  these  stirring  thoughts,  these  ab- 

miced  that  this  petty  yet   aspiring  heresy  sorbing  subjects,  in  Uiis  fUll  sunshine  of 

should  not  disgrace  J  udaism,  or  bring  from  reflection  and  hope,  was  his  heart    How 

the  God  of  his  fathers  wasting  on  thislorely  could  it  pass  hence  into  the  mean  and  paltry 

spot,  which  seemed  too  inclined  to  gife  shel-  abodes  of  the  hated  Christians,  who,  few  and 

ter  and  nutriment  to  the  pestilent  sect  insignificant  as  they  were,  still  had  grown  na- 

The  more  minutely  the  state  of  Saul's  mind  merous  enough  to  be  troubleBome,4ind  to  east 

is  iuTSStigated,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  find  a  small  cloud  on  the  face  of  this  splendid 

any  motive  of  a  secular  or  unworthy  nature  sky  ?     The  first,  then,  of  the  two  chief 

that  could  have  co-operated  in  his  sudden  earthly  influences  to  which  Saul  as  a  young 

change.    The  Christians  were  every  where  man  was  subject,  was  irrevocably  given  and 

odious  in  men's  eyes.    They  were  few  com-  surrendered   to    home,    parents,    teachers, 

paratively  in  number.    They  were  poor  in  friends,  and  country.    The  other  influence 

circumstances.      They  were    contemptible,  of  a  necessity  lay  exclusively  on  the  side  of 

for  as  yet  they  had  not  so  increased  aa  to  be  Judaism,  and  oould  effect  with  Saul  nothing 

feared.    In  Damascus,  whither  the  ecelesi-  but  disserviee  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
astical  commissioner  was  going,  they  had         If  we  take  specifically  into  account  his 

rootle  some  considerable  progress ;  and  yet  learning,  onr  conclusion  must  be  of  the 

viewed  in  regard  to  the  vast  population  of  same  nature.     Enticements,  gratifications, 

that  city,  they  were  only  a  few  poor  persons,  rewards  for  a  learned  Jew,  might  be  abnn- 

distinguished  in  no  way  but  by  some  strange  dantly  found  either  in  Jemsslem  or  in  Da- 

notiotts  aud  a  very  exorbitant  leaL    If;  then,  mascus,  or    indeed    in  any  other   distin 

Saul,  ere  he  reached  the  place,  took  a  review  gnished  city  of  Western  Asia ;  but  what  had 

of  Uie  several  parties  with  whom  on  his  ar-  Christianity  to  offer,  which  had  been  iatro* 

rival  he  might  stand  on  a  friendly  footing,  how  duced  by  a  carpentei^s   son,   crucified  for 

little  had  the  iusignificantchurch  of  Christ  in  sedition  and  blasphemy;  vras  believed  by 

Damascus  to  offer  to  the  young  aident  a^i*  poor  unlettered  fishermen,  and  some  others 

rant  after  honour,  fame,  wealth,  and  religious  'of  the  baser 'sort;'  and  propagated  by  the 

dUliuction !    Could  he,  indeed,  root  out  the  obstinate  aud  guilty  zeal  of  a  few  of  this 

noisome  weed,  he  would  have  a  ground  of  man's  followers,  who,  but  for  dje  trouble 

rejoicing  on  his  return  to  the  Ssnhedrim.  they  gave,  would  be  too  contemptible  for 

But  the  disgrace  of  joining  the  Christians  notice  7 

is  in  these  days  scarcely  to  be  imagined.         Saul,  however,  when  near  Damascus,  be- 

Had  he,  indeed,  turned  pagan,  setting  up  for  eame  a  convert  to  Jesus  Christ    By  what 

a  patron  of  the  fashionable  philosophy ;  had  means  f    There  was,  we  have  seen,  nothing 

he  become  a  bei  etprit,  and  used  his  learned  in  his  circumstances  nor  in  his  own  breast  to 

education  to  deride  all  religions;  had  he  lead  to  so  sudden  and  extraordinary  a  change, 

remained  faithful  to  his  original  design,  and  We  turn  to  his  own  account  with  a  mind  in  no 

executed  his  shameful  commission,  he  would  way  prepossessed  against  it,  for  we  have  met 

have  sympathy,  support,  applause,  honour,  with  nothing  which  should  make  us  suspect 

perhaps  opulence,  either  fh>m  Roman  offi-  Saul's  sincerity,  or  see  how  he  could  have 

cers  or  Jewish  priests;  from  an  ignorant  and  been  converted  by  any  earthly  causes.     The 

debased  populace,  or  an  idle,  sybaritic,  and  account  which  Saul  himself  gives  is  simply 

sceptical  aristocracy.   He  took  that  very  step  this: — ^That  while  still  on  his  journey,  but 

which  made  all  the  great  ones  of  Damascus  when  he  drew  near  the  city,  an  effulgence 

shun,  despise,  or  hate  him.  ef  divine  light  was  in   a  moment  poured 

The  change  was  brought  about  early  in  around  him,  when  he  heard  himself  ad- 
life,  though  for  want  of  data  we  cannot  fix  dressed  by  name — *  Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
the  precise  year.  Saul  was  a  young  man.  entest  thou  me?'  *Who  art  Ihoo,  Lord?* 
His  heart  was,  therefore,  open  to  two  chief  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  perseculest* 
influences:  I.  the  generous  affections;  II.  Trembling  and  astonished,  he  asked, 'What 
the  gnudy  and  pompons  things  of  the  world,  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?*  The  answer  in 
But  the  generous  affections  of  his  nature  effeotwas,  that  he  should  preaoh  in  the  name 
were  pre-engaged.  He  had  given  his  heart  of  Christ,  on  which  he  shonld  receive  in- 
to Judaism,  and  specifically  to  that  form  of  stractions  in  Damascus.  Saul-  atoee  from 
U  whidi  would  werk  most  powerfully  on  a  the  ground  strook  with  temponvf  bliitdiMiey 
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•ad  wu  led  by  the  hand  into  ihe  dtj,  where  the  pvent,  he  made  it  the  coiameticempnt 
he  remaiued  three  days  without  eight,  and  of  a  new  em  in  the  church,  of  a  new  order 
neither  did  eat  or  drink.  While  in  this  of  social  inflnences,  of  new  and  wider  cha- 
•ute  he  was  Tisited  by  one  Ananias,  a  con-  rities,  of  a  lai^ge  and  compreheusiTe  doctrine 
▼erted  Jew,  who  had  been  specially  deputed  •^^f  that  great  hamanising  truth,  that  GikI 
by  the  risen  Jesus,  and  for  whose  ^isit  Panl  is  the  Father  of  tlie  Gentile  as  well  as  the 
had  been  prepared.  Ananias,  restoring  the  Jew,  and  that  so  all  men  aiv  brethren.  This 
new  oonrert  to  the  use  of  his  eyes,  said  to  event  determined  the  future  course  of  Chri!»- 
him — *  The  Ood  of  our  fathers  hath  ohoseii  tianlty.  It  made  that  onirersal  which  was 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  timidly  growing  into  reception  in  a  few  spots 
see  that  Just  One,  and  ahonldest  hear  the  of  Western  Asia.  The  acrasl  progress  of 
voice  of  his  month;  for  dion  shalt  be  a  wit-  the  gospel,  hanging  as  it  does  on  this  car- 
ness  unto  all  men  of  what  thoa  hast  aeen  dinal  event,  becomes  an  aitestntion  of  it^s 
and  heard.  And  now,  why  tarriest  thon  ?  reality.  If  changes  and  inBueuces  such  ns 
Arise,  and  be  baptised,  and  wash  away  thy  are  iuTolved  in  tne  history  uf  Christiauity 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Aota  really  depend  on  the  bobbles  of  human  va- 
ix.  1,  ftf.;  xxiL  4 — 16 ;  xxvL  9 — 18).  nity,  or  the  inventions  of  human  fraud,  ihcu 
This  account,  which  in  effect  aaeribes  the  Providence  is  one  great  course  of  deception, 
conversion  of  Saul  to  the  overpowering  eon-  and  man's  nature  a  soil  most  genial  to  and 
viotion,  produced  in  a  most  striking  mannto  prolific  in  deceit  But  such  a  supposition 
on  hia  mind,  that  Jeftns,  whom  he  believed  ia  essentially  absurd.  It  is  a  moral  inipos- 
dead,  was  in  existence  at  the  right  hand  of  aibility  that  a  feigned  story  could  have  gaiued- 
the  Miyesty  on  high,  rests  on  the  distinct  prevalence.  Panl  had  his  enemies — not  few 
averment  of  the  subject  of  it  himself,  made  in  number,  not  mean  in  resources,  not  tame 
nnder  circumstances  sneh  as  to  guarantee  in  spirit:  they  were  without,  they  were  also 
truth,  and  on  the  belief  and  statement  of  the  within  the  church.  What  were  they  doing  ? 
historian  Luke.  There  are  few  events  in  The  truth  was  accessible  in  their  day.  They 
the  Biblical  history  in  regard  to  which  we  had  every  motive  to  ascertain  the  truth  ; 
are  supplied  with  more  details.  We  venture  they  wanted  neither  will  nor  power  to  make 
to  add,  that  in  the  mahi  these  details  are  all  the  truth  prevail.  Take  one  instance — Paiirs 
coherent  and  harmonious.  We  do  not  assert  great  doctrine  of  the  unconditional  admisei- 
that  there  are  no  variations.  The  absence  of  bility  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  fold, 
variations  wonld  justify  suspicion,  or  even  This  set  nearly  the  entire  church  (as  he 
disbelief  But  Ihe  variations  an  in  unes-  found  it)  against  him.  Paul  did  not  insi- 
sential  particulan,  and  such  as  the  varying,  nuato  hhnself  into  the  church  by  the  chan- 
occasions  justify  or  demand.  In  addition,  nel  of  some  popular  prejudice.  He  at  once 
however,  to  the  speeifio  testimony  of  Luke,  avowed  a  principle  which  had  no  earnest 
we  have  that  of  Paul  himself,  given  before  supporters,  if  indeed  it  was  fiilly  seen  and 
the  tribunals  of  his  country,  on  oeeasions  nndentood  as  yet  even  by  Peter,  while  it  was 
when  falsehood  wonld  have  been  most  pe-  oflbnsive  in  feeling,  and  untrue  in  doctrine 
rilons,  and  could,  had  it  existed,  have  been  and  fact,  with  almost  all  the  Christian  corn- 
exposed  by  his  envenomed  enemies.  Gladly  mnnity.  This  avowal  aroused  against  him 
wonld  the  priests  have  seised  these  opportn-  the  most  determined  opposition.  How  easy 
nities  for  showing,  if  they  could,  that  their  for  the  chureh  to  have  exploded  false  pre- 
apostate  agent  was  a  gross  deceiver.  And  tenees  !  There  were  Paul's  companions; 
let  it  be  observed,  that  among  Saul's  attend-  there  were  the  brethren  at  Damascus ;  and, 
ants — their  own  aervanto— some  honest  man  espeeially,  there  was  Ananias,  a  man  of  note 
could  easily  have  been  found  to  show  that  and  influence,  one  of  the  popular  way  of 
the  whole  was  a  piece  of  spiritual  legerde-  thinking,  opposed  to  Paul  in  point  of  doc- 
main,  got  up  nnder  the  aid  of  a  thunder-  trine  (Acts  xxii.  12),  who  took  part  in  the 
storm.  These  same  attendants,  too,  would  transactions,  and  must  have  known  their 
doubtless  have  told  the  simple  truth  in  Da-  real  nature.  Tet  Ananias  exposes  no  fraud, 
mascns,  and  so  prevented  the  story  from  imputes  to  Paul  no  mistake,  but  silently 
gaining  credence.  That  stoiy,  however,  was  gives  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  mira- 
bclleved ;  and  the  event  changed  the  entire  onions  account  And  so  that  account  gains 
course  of  Saul'a  life.  Greater  eridence  than  nnivenal  reception,  and  Paul's  enemies  are 
this  esn  no  man  give  of  his  sincerity;  greater  constrained  to  withstand  him  with  argument, 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  event  we  need  instead  of  striking  frvm  nnder  his  feet  the 
not  aak.  And  yet  there  ia  greater  evidence,  hollow  groond.  They  argue,  and  cannot 
Not  only  does  Paul  frequently  allude  to  the  conftito ;  they  oppose,  bnt  fail  to  restreia ; 
event  in  his  writings  to  the  chnrehes ;  not  vHien,  had  Panl  been  ftdse,  they  might  have 
only  does  he  make  it  the  ground  of  elaims  convicted  him  and  destroyed  his  influence. 
tiiat  were  regarded  with  disflitoar  by  many ;  One  thing  ii  very  dear.  Panl  held  thai 
not  only  does  he  date  from  it  his  own  new  he  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  on  this  occasion :  in 
birth ;  bnt  by  Ac  earnest  devotement  of  his  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  his  convenion  was 
KHd  to  the  new  eonviotioos  of  which  it  was  nuneulona    In  aneh  a  case,  ^osc  judg- 
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BMifct  !•  the  best— PtaTi  or  oon  f    If  Paul 
Meribed  bis  ehiukge  of  mind  to  tb«  tppew- 
anoe  of  Jesus,  are  modem  erities  likely  to 
Buoceed  in  explaining  that  change  apart  fhmi 
that  appearance,  and  by  the  aid  merely  of 
ordinary  inflaences  f    Can  their  knowledge 
equal  his?    Bat  if  Paul  believed  on  false 
or  insofficient  grounds,  then  was  he  a  weak 
man ; — ^is  it  tokens  of  weakness  that  his 
writings  present  ?    If  you  deny  that  Paul 
was  sincere,  how  do  jou  explain  hie  life  of 
devoted  self-sacrifice  7    Bqect  the  apostle's 
own  account — ^what  have  yon  to  substitute  ? 
A  dap  of  thunder  was  no  new  thing ;  a  flash 
of  lightning  eonld  not  have  oalled  forth  the 
agency  of  Ananias.    Nothing  had  occurred 
to  alter  Saul's  Phariseeism,  to  make  the 
persecutor  waver  in  his    sense    of  right. 
That  he  did  waver  is  a  mere  assumption. 
Paul's  silence  on  the  point  is  a  tacit  assur- 
ance that  his  convictions  had  undergone  no 
change.    Had  his  conversion  been  prepared 
by  a  softening  down  of  his  bigoted  preju- 
dices and  a  glimmering  of  light  as  to  the 
real  worth  of  &e  Christian  cause,  by  any  pro- 
cess, however  elementary,  of  internal  change, 
Paul  must  have  been  conscious  of  such  a 
transitional  state  of  mind,  and  could  not,  in 
such  a  esse,  have  honestly  ascribed  his  con- 
version to  the  sole  operation  of  the  miracu- 
lous interposition.     Or  are  we  to  believe 
that  an  evanescent  and  shadowy  condition 
of  mind,  mere  impalpable  filma  of  thought, 
which  lay  on  hia   consciousness  in  such 
thick  darkness  that  Paul  himself  knew  not 
of  their  existence,  produced,  in  coignnction 
with  the  very  common  event,   a  thunder- 
storm, the  greatest,  most  sudden,  and  most 
beneficial  change  that  a  human  soul  ever 
underwent  ?    Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
tlie   intense  perturbation  of  Saul's  bosom. 
What  evidence  have  we  of  the  existence  of 
such  perturbation  7    At  the  actual  moment, 
he  appears  to  have  been  passing  Arom  tlie 
desert  into  a  most  rich  and  smiling  plain. 
If  barrenness  and  desolation  had  agitated 
Saul,  the  sight  of  the  glad  verdure,  and  the 
sense  of  the  genial  warmth  which  seemed  to 
greet  tlie  traveller,  could  not  fail  to  tran- 
quil lise  and  cheer  his  breast    And  if  his 
mission  was  persecution,  still  this,  alas  ! 
was  no  very  unusual  employment    Nor  was 
the  undertaking  either  perilous  or  very  ex- 
citing.   The  Christians  in  Damascus  were 
few  and  inconsiderable,  even  as  compared 
with  their  Jewish  aeseciates.    The  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen  might  in  retrospect  be  re- 
garded as  much  with  satisfaction  as  with 
regret    For  ourselves,  we  eanpot  find  any 
the  slightest  psyehologieal  cause  of  Saul's 
eonversion ;  nodiing  in  his  mind,  nothing, 
we  may  add,  in  his  circumstances,  nothing 
in  his  retrospect  or  in  his  ftitnre,  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  his  change.    We  are  laixly 
driven  to  receive  his  own  aoeoimt,  for  want 
of  finding  the  slenderest  materials  for  any 


oflrar.  Ev«n  if  wa  doubted  the  poatibai^ 
of  miraele,.we  should  here  recognise  Usu 
that  would  make  ns  reconsider  our  donbtSy 
and  would,  we  think,  prove  stronger  than 
they.  But,  believing  la  God,  and  therefoiw 
holding  the  possibility  of  speeifia  aeta  on 
his  part,  we  have  no  reaoone  but  to  yield 
aasent  to  the  aamtivo  of  SauTs  converaion 
as  reeoided  in  the  New  Testameiit  and  im- 
piieated  in  history. 

On  the  peculiarity  of  his  eon^veraioD,  as 
being  by  tiie  immediate  agency  of  Jeana^ 
Paul  lays  great  atreaa,  maintainmg  Ifaal  hia 
commission  and  teaehings  were,  in  conat- 
qnence,  the  immediate  result  of  divine  com* 
munication ;  thua  in  OaL  L  11,  12,  *  I  ccr* 
tify  yon,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  wbkh 
waa  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man ;  for 
I  neither  leeeived  it  of  man,  neither  waa 
I  tanght  it  but  by  revelation  of  Jeaua 
Christ'  (Ephes.  iiL  1—3).  This  peculiar 
elaim  waa  the  more  important  beeanae  ibm 
i^stle,  as  bearing  the  meaaage  of  peace 
to  the  heathen,  ran  counter  to  the  general 
tradition  and  influence  of  the  ehurdi,  and 
needed  a  speeifie  reeonmiendalion  of  the 
course  he  took.  Appointed,  however,  by  tba 
Head  of  the  Church  himself  to  bear  his 
gospel  to  the  Gentile  world,  he  aaaomed  a 
suitable  tone  of  self-eonfidenoe  and  proae- 
outed  his  work  with  ardour,  notwithstanding 
the  compunction  and  aelf-abasement  whi^ 
he  naturally  felt  in  the  reodIle«UoB  of  hia 
having  peraeented  the  chnreh  (1  Cor.  xv.  0, 
10.  Ephes.  iu.  8,  wy.  GaL  ii.  0— 0). 

Having  recovered  hia  sight  and  leeeived 
baptism,  Paul  remained  some  days  with  the 
Damascene  disciples,  and  seems,  however 
immature  hia  views  in  general  yet  were,  to 
have  at  once  proclaimed  the  great  eonvie- 
tion  to  which  be  had  been  led,  namely,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  acting  in 
agreement  with  his  open  and  fearless  oha- 
raeter,  he  made  this  avowal  In  the  ayna- 
goguea  in  which  those  presided  to  whom  his 
persecuting  commission  had  been  addreased. 
Amasement  ensued;  then  debatings.  But 
Paul  persevered,  and  showed  that  his  mind 
was  not  less  powerful  for  good  than  it  had 
threatened  to  be  for  evil  (Acts  ix.  1Q--22). 

But,  aware  how  sacred  the  eause  waa 
which  he  had  at  heart,  he  wished  to  eon- 
template  it  in  all  ita  length  and  breadth; 
and  for  that  purpose  retired  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  neighbouring  Arabia,  where, 
free  from  the  possible  contamination  of 
mere  human  modes  of  thought,  and  firom 
any  of  the  party  or  individual  influeneea 
which  were  found  in  the  church,  he  could 
hold  converse  with  his  own  thoughts,  fol- 
low out  into  its  oonsequenees  the  imponant 
light  he  had  rseeived,  and  convert  the  eon- 
viotiona  of  hia  mind  into  aueh  practical 
principlea  aa  mi|^t  both  pervade  and  aanc- 
tiljr  hia  aouL  After  soma  time,  Paul  re- 
tnmad  to  Damaioas,  giving  this  plaee  dis 
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preference,  we  may  presume,  becauie  of  its  tion  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews ;  and  but  for 

being  highly  imporuuit  that  his  testimony  the  periloas  forbeajcance  of  Petronios,  presi- 

should  be  borne  here  in  a  manner  that  ooidd  dent  of  Syria,  and  the  entreaties  of  king 

not  be  mistaken  or  gainsaid.     The  same  Agrippa,  would  probably  hare  driven  thera 

reason  may  have  indaced  him  to  remain  in  into  open  rebellion  against  their  Romau 

this  city  for  a  period  of  three  years  (Oal.  i.  tyrants  (Joseph,  xviii.  8).    Occupied,  how- 

10 — 18).    Bat  the  more  important  and  the  ever,  by  fears  for  the  honour  of  their  religion, 

more  eonyincing  the  preaching  of  the  apos-  and  by  designs  for  its  protection  against  the 

tie,  the  more  embittered  did  the  enemies  of  rude  assaults  of  imperial  barbarism,  the  Jews 

the  cross  become.    They  accordingly  proceed  had  no  leisure  and  no  resources  to  expend 

to  direct  against  Paul  courses  with  which  on  the  far  (to  them)  less  considerable  cause 

he  had  himself  been  familiar.    Worsted  in  of  the  Christian  church,  which  tbjus  in  quiet 

argument,  they  took  to  persecotion,  and,  set-  obscurity  grew  and  gathered  strength  for 

ting  on  the  officer  who  Uien  goTemed  the  city  the  great  efforts  and  the  signal  achievements 

for  the  Arabian  king,  Aretas,  they  strove  to  that  were  before  it 

punish  him  with  death.  In  order  to  make  It  was  not  without  a  reason  that  Paul 
sure  of  their  prey,  troops  were  employed,  went  to  Tarsus.  Whether  we  regard  the 
who  guarded  the  city  gates.  But  Paul's  city  merely  as  his  birth-place  or  as  the  resi- 
friends  set  him  at  liberty  by  letting  him  deuce  of  relatives  and  parents,  it  was  natu- 
down  by  night,  in  a  basket,  through  an  ral  for  him  to  pay  it  a  visit  shortly  after 
opening  in  the  walls  (Acts  iz.  28.  2  Cor.  zi.  having  undergone  bis  great  mental  change ; 
82).  Thus  escaped,  whither  should  he  turn  for  he  would  wish  to  look  on  old  scenes  with 
his  steps  f  He  resolved  to  visit  the  mother  his  new  eyes,  remove  the  fears  of  some  friends 
church  at  Jerusalem,  the  rather,  probably,  and  gratify  the  hopes  of  others,  while  he  pro- 
because  he  wished  to  confer  with  its  heads  claimed  '  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ' 
touehing  his  great  business  and  purpose  to  to  all.  Such  a  step,  we  say,  was  natural,  but 
make  Christianity  a  universal  religion.  Ar-  only  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  Paul  was 
rived  in  the  capital,  he  sought  for  general  an  honest  man.  Home  is  the  last  place  that 
and  unrestricted  communion  with  the  disci-  a  deceiver  would  spontaneously  resort  to, 
plesv  who,  however,  regarded  him  at  first  since  nowhere  would  detection  be  so  sure  or 
with  a  natural  fear  and  suspicion,  and  whose  contempt  so  withering, 
caution  may  be  now  regarded  with  compla-  Meanwhile,  in  consequenoe  of  the  disper- 
cency,  as  affording  us  reason  to  be  assured  sion  of  disciples,  whom  the  stoning  of  Ste- 
that  Paul's  claims  were  not  admitted  without  phen  had  alarmed,  and  who,  wherever  they 
investigation  and  proof.  Barnabas,  however,  went,  preached  the  gospel,  Antioch,  the  ea- 
who,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  may  have  pital  of  Syria,  taking  rank  next  to  Rome  and 
been  readily  led  into  Paul's  views,  introduced  Alexandria,  received  the  seed  of  the  gospel, 
him  to  Peter.  Other  apostles  he  did  not  and  shortly  became  the  metropolis  of  Gen- 
see,  save  James,  brother  of  the  Lord,  then  tile,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  head-quarters  of 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  His  Jewish  Christianity.  Seeing  the  favourable 
stay  in  that  city  does  not  appear  to  have  soil  which  Antioch  presented,  Barnabas  went 
exceeded  fifteen  days.  He  found  little  sym-  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Paul,  whom  he  brought  to 
pathy.  Barnabas  bore  testimony  to  his  con-  the  former  city,  where,  a  church  having  been 
version,  and  to  his  having  preached  boldly  formed,  these  two  distinguished  men  spent 
at  Damascus  in  the  nsme  of  Jesus.  But  he  a  year  in  teaching  the  gospel.  Success 
held  opinions  that  found  no  favour  in  the  attended  their  labours.  Their  audiences 
church.  Besides,  there  had  come  to  Jem-  were  large  ;  their  converts  were  not  few. 
salem  some  of  his  Damascene  enemies,  who.  They  attracted  the  attention  of  the  heathen 
as  they  spoke  the  Greek  language,  since  they  great  ones,  who,  probably  in  derision,  gave 
lived  out  of  Judea,  are  called  Grecians,  them  the  distinctive  name  of  Christians. 
They  assailed  Paul  in  argument,  but,  gain-  Thus  was  something  done  for  leading  the 
ing  no  success,  they  sought  to  kill  him«  world  to  see  that  the  Christians  were  not  to 
His  life  being  thus  endangered,  he  was  ad-  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  as  either  a 
vised  by  Chr^tian  friends  to  seek  safety  in  member  of  the  general  body,  or  as  a  sect  or 
flight ;  when,  quitting  Jerusalam,  he  re-  a  heresy.  They  eame  to  be  regarded  as  an 
pdred  to  its  sea-port,  Casarea,  and  in  this  independent  association,  whose  aims  as  well 
way  proceeded  by  sea  to  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  as  whose  name  had  an  exclusive  reference 
26,  teq.}.  to  Christ  Such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
The  sacred  historian  adds  to  the  oarra-  pagans  would  do  much  to  aid  forward  the 
tive,  in  his  own  simple  manner,  a  fact  whose  distinct  and  independent  development  of 
eanse  we  have  to  seek  beyond  the  pages  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  '^urch. 
the  New  Testament: '  Then  had  the  churches  It  is  not  to  be  denied  thai  tnere  existed  a 
rest,'  &o.  Why  f  Their  persecutors  were  very  important  difference  between  the  riew 
themselves  persecuted.  The  emperor  Call*  taken  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jerusalem,  and 
gula  attempted  to  plaee  his  statue  in  the  that  which  had  now  found  a  home  in  the 
temple,  and  oocasioned  the  greatest  a^iti^  Antiochitn  ehiireh.    Was  Christianity  to  be^ 
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if  not  restricted,  yet  bound  to  Jadaism,  or  danuace  of  existing  religions.      As  sneh, 

extended  to  all  mankind  ?    This  was  a  fkin-  being  eonfonnded  with  Judaisni,  Christianity 

daraeutal  qaestion,  on  which  there  eoald  be  had  as  yet  been,  for  the  most  part,  left 

no  compromise.    Tet  is  it  pleasing  to  find  nndistarbed  by  heathen  authorities.    Bat  a 

how  early  the  Tital   spirit  of  the  gospel,  new  era  approached.    Christianity  needed  a 

namely  practical  benevolence,  began  to  ma-  centre.    It  obtained  a  centre.    It  thereby 

nifest  its  presence  and  power.  challenged  notice  as  a  new  power,  and  drew 

In  the  days  of  Claudius  Cesar,  who  as-  forth  the  persecuting  wrath  of  heathenism, 

cended  the  imperial  throne  A.  D.  41,  a  dearth  tolerant  only  of  its  own  diTcrsified  falsities, 

arose  which  pressed  with  peculiar  severity  At  the  same  time  Christianity  gained  power, 

on  Judea.    The  disciples  at  Antioch  were  In  fixing  its  head-quarters   at  Antioch,   it 

informed  of  the  privations  of  their  hungry  obtained  a  base  for  future  operations  which 

brethren  in  the  mother  church,  and,  poor  was  in  every  way  the  most  suitable.    The 

and  humble  as  they  were,  they  contributed  position  of  the  city,  which,  lying  at  the 

each  his  mite  in  order  to  send  relief  to  those  north-east  comer  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  was 

who  were  more  in  need  than  themselves,  in  the  centre  of  ancient  civilisation,  and 

Proof  have  we  here  that  a  new  power  had  allowed  the  easiest  transit  from  this  to  that 

entered  the  world.    In  vain  do  yon  seareh  of  its  great  marts  of  thought;  the  renown  of 

the  page  of  previous  history  to  find  the  the  city,  as  having  been  the  royal  abode  of 

record  of  a  deed  of  love  such  as  this.    TeS !  the  Seleucldian  monarehs,  and  as  still  being 

Jesus,  the  imperaonation  of  love,  has  dwelt  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  viee-impe- 

atuong  men ;  and  already  does  the  spirit  of  rial  court  of  Borne ;  the  greatness  of  the  city 

practical  benevolence  get  the  better  of  the  in  arts,  arms,  philosophy,  and  religion ;  in 

spirit  of  disagreement  and  debate  (Acts  tx.  the  beauty  of  its  public  edifices,  and  the 

27,  teq,),  luxuriance  of  its  natural  scenery;  all  com- 

Tlie  conveyance  of  these  contributiona  bined  to  make  Antioch  the  best  spot  for 

took  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  to  becoming  the  centre  of  unity  to  the  Gentile 

Jerusalem,   whence   they  shortly  after  re-  portion  of  the  Christian  chureh.    It  was  well 

turned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with  them  John  that  such  a  spot  was  chosen.    Christianity 

Mark,  the  nephew  of  the  latter.  did  not  liide  itself  in  the  dark  places  of  the 

This  resort  to  Antioch  will  scareely  fail  to  earth.  At  the  veiy  fint  it  went  into  the 
strike  the  attentive  reader.  Why  not  remain  chief  centres  of  light  There  was  Jesus 
at  Jerusalem?  Why  seek  another  metro-  preached;  there,  where  thought  was  most 
polis?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  active,  the  intereounes  of  men  the  greatest-, 
new  direction  that  the  gospel  was  now  taking,  there,  where  truth  only  would  have  ventured, 
For  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  and  truth  only  eotild  have  gained  a  footing. 
Jews,  no  place  so  suitable  for  head-quartera  The  chureh  at  Antioch,  consisting  for  the 
a^  Jerusalem;  here  wts  the  depository  of  most  part  of  converted  heathen,  resolved  tc 
the  sacred  books  out  of  which  the  Messish-  commence  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the 
ship  of  Christ  was  to  be  proved;  here  the  world.  But  how  begin  t  What  was  to  be 
tribes  were  found  assembled  fh>m  all  parts  done  f  The  missionary  principle  already 
of  the  world  at  the  great  national  festivals ;  instituted  by  Jesus,  they  resolved  to  employ, 
here  dwelt  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord  But  who  were  to  be  the  agents  7  There  was 
Jesus ;  and  here,  in  place,  circumstance,  and  one  knan  pointed  out  befdre  all  olbera  by  his 
recollection,  were  speaking  vouchen  of  his  pre*eminent  qualifications — ^Patd.  Tet  it  is 
brief  but  imperishable  public  history.  Here,  worthy  of  remark,  Paul  had  hitherto  kept  in 
therefore,  was  the  spot  for  the  apostolic  body  the  back-ground,  content  with  a  secondary 
to  concentrate  their  forees  in,  especially  as  rank.  Barnabas  takes  the  lead  on  all  occa- 
the  bulk  of  them  held  that  the  way  into  the  sions.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Antioehian 
church  of  Christ  lay  through,  at  least,  the  chureh ;  introduces  Paul  to  the  apostles  at 
outer  courts  of  that  splendid  temple,  which  Jerusalem ;  fetches  him  froih  Tarsus,  and 
was  at  once  an  emblem  of  divine  favour  and  seems  to  determine  the  course  of  the  fint 
a  powerful  argument  But  Jerusalem  and  great  missionary  journey.  In  confirmation 
Palestine  were  hatefhl  in  the  minds  of  the  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
heathen.  Some  other  spot  must  be  chosen  Barnabas  takes  precedence  of  Paul — *  Bar- 
as  the  centre  of  the  influence  which  was  to  nabas  and  Paul' — ^in  the  narrative  (Acts  xi 
lead  to  their  conversion.  What  other  spot  80 ;  xii.  2{} ;  xiii.  2,  7 ;  xlv.  U ;  xv.  12, 25). 
was  Uiere  7  Rome  was  the  only  centre  of  This  fact  is  both  interesting  and  charao- 
nnity ;  but  the  unity  was  of  a  merely  secular  teristic ;  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  man  who 
oharacter.  A  religious  nnity,  save  what  was  was  destined  to  become  so  eminent  a  bene- 
found  in  Judaism,  did  not  exist  Each  na-  factor  to  his  species,  thus  hanging  back  and 
tion,  each  city,  had  its  own  gods.  A  species  contentedly  performing  an  inferior  part ;  it 
of  religious  individualism  univenally  pre-  is  characteristie  of  tme  greatness,  ^idi  is 
Tailed ;  which  had,  however,  this  advantage,  never  solicitous  about  position,  willing  to  do 
that  it  brought  with  it  universal  toleration.  Ood*8  work  in  any  post  which  Provideooe 
Yet  this  toleration  was  only  tha  passive  en-  may  indicator    We  also  find  in  this  feet  what 
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might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  one  towards  Christianity  by  the  liberalising  ten- 

who  had  zeeeived  nis  appointment  to  the  dency  of  the  heathen  cnltnre  of  the  island, 

■pustlcship  at  a  late  period  and  in  a  peoniiar  as  well  as  by  previous  Christian  visitors. 

manner.    Conaeions  of  the  validity  of  his  Having  passed    through  the    islsnd,  they 

eall,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  wait  qnictly,  eame  to  Paphos,  a  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 

tilla  in  the  coarse  of  things,  it  eame  to  be  ship  of  Venas,  where  the  Boman  proconsul 

BpOtttaaeously   recognised,  and    io    oonse-  had  his  sbode.    Seigius  Paulas  {from  whose 

qoenoe  he  was  put  into  the  position  for  which  oonyenion  Saul  has  been  thought  by  some 

he  felt  himself  intended  of  Ood.      Solid  to  have  taken  his  name  of  Paul)  was,  like 

claims  can  aflbrd  to  '  bide  their  time.'    Un-  many  of  his  more  virtuous  and  thoughtful 

doe  eagerness  for  high  oiBoe  is  a  sign  of  feUow-oountrymen  at  the  time,  fiUed  with  a 

weakness.  strong  desire  for  a  better  form  of  faith  than 

The  time  had,  however,  snived  when  Paul  oidinary  heathenism  offered  him.    On  this 

was  to  be  sent  fbrth  to  aocomplish  his  great  aooonnt  he  seems  to  have  given  attention 

work.    Yes,  even  Paul  was  sent  forth.    He  to  one  of  that  degenerate  offspring  of  the 

did  not  disdain  to  receive  a  commission  from  Chaldssan  Magi  who  about  this  time  tra- 

the  church  at  Antioch.    This  commission,  yelled  up  and  down  as  a  species  of  spiritual 

however,  had  for  its  sanction  the  immediate  quacks,  ondertakmg,  with  mach  pretension 

approbation  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.    Besides  and  show,  to  lead  men  to  a  profound  know- 

Baznabas  and  Paul,  there  were  other  teachers  ledge  of  divine  things,  and  so  to  satisfy  the 

in   that  church,  Simeon  Niger,  Lneins  of  earnest  yearnings  of  many  a  pure  heart. 

Cyrene,  and  Msaaen,  who  had  been  brought  Sergius,  however,  had  foond  little  satisfaction 

op  with  Herod  the  tetrareh.    'As  they  mi-  in  this  pretender's  mysticism ;  and  therefore, 

nistered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  messen- 

Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  gers  of  the  gospel,  he  sent  for  them,  desiriug 

for  the  work  wbereonto  I  have  called  them,  to  hear  the  word  of  Ood.     The  sorcerer. 

And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  and  fearfU  for  the  loss  of  his  pr^,  offered  oppo- 

laid  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away,  sition;  when  Paul's  character  now  for  the 

So  they,  being  sent  fordi  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  first  time  shone  forth  from  its  depths,  and 

departed  imto  Seleoeia,  and  from  thence  he  took  the  position  for  which  he  was  made. 

they  safled  to  Cyprus'  (Acts  xiiL  1*— 4).  Elymas  was  struck  blind,  and  the  proconsul, 

Here,  then,  begins  the  first  great  mis*  seeing  the  ease  with  which  truth  had  put 

flionaiy  tour  of  ti^e  apostle  PaoL    Cyprus  down  fslsehood,  at  once  became  a  Christian, 

appears  to  have  been  chosen  as  tfie  scene  of  After  this,  Paul,  whose  right  of  precedence 

its  commencement,  not  becaase  ef  its  proxi-  is  now  tacitly  recognised  in  the  text, '  Paul 

mity,  bat  rather  as  it  had  given  binh  to  and  his    company,'   loosed   from  Psphos. 

Barnabas,  who  might  have  wisely  judged  Thus  ends  this  important  visit  to  Cyprus, 

that  he  would  find  aid  for  the  work  of  the  With  inimitable  brevity  are  the  events  nar- 

gospdl  in  his  personal  inflnenoe  and  oonnec-  rated— events  which  took  weeks  to  bring 

tions.    The  island  was  not  wholly  nnpra-  about,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  movement 

pared,  for  it  had  received  visifeon  from  among  and  changes  in  human  hearts,  are  depicted 

those  disciples  whom    the   martyrdom  of  (for  is  not  the  striking  the  Magian  with 

Stephen  scattered  abroad  (Acts  xi.  1^,  80).  blindness  painting  7)  in  a  few  brief  Terses 

The  same  passage  of  Scripture  shows  also  (Actsziii.  5 — ^14). 

that  Cyprus  stood  in  close  connection  with        From  Paphos  (a  not  unlikely  place  for 

the  chureh  at  Antioch.    If  the  latter  was  now  Elymas  to  be  found  in,  for  sorcery  is  often 

sending  to  the  Cyprians  the  message  of  the  the  handmaid  of  licentiousness),  a    ship 

gospel  by  the  mouths  of  such  men  as  Bama-  carried  the  missionaries  to  that  coast  of  Asia 

has  and  Paul,  <  men  of  Cyprus '  hsd,  at  sn  Minor  which  lay  opposite  the  north  end  of 

earlier  period,  proclaimed  &»  goqpel  at  An-  Cyprus.    They  landed  at  Perga,  in  Pam- 

tioch.    We  ate  thus  taught  d^at  the  posses-  pbylia,  where  John  Mark  left  them  to  retam 

■ion  of  extraordinary  power  on  the  part  of  to  Jerusalem.     Without  making  any  stay 

the  fint  ambassadon  for  Christ,  did  not  here,  they  proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the 

l«ad  them  to  disregard  Uie  dictates  of  ordi-  oountry  and  stopped  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia, 

naiy  prudence,  nor  the  opportunities  and  which  must  be  careftilly  distinguished  firom 

openings  afforded  in  the  course  of  Previ-  Antioch  before  spoken  of  in  this  essay,  which 

denee/^  lay  in  Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes.    At  thiq^ 

Accompanied  by  John  Mark,  the  two  apos-  place  wss  a  synsgogue  of  Jews,  and  therefore 
ties  landsd  in  Cyprus,  at  Salamis,  which,  as  a  spot  on  which  Paul  could  plant  his  foot, 
lying  on  the  east  of  the  island,  was  their  He  entered  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath- 
nearest  port  Here  diey  preached  the  gospel  day,  and  took  his  seat.  He  was  known,  and 
in  the  synagogues,  a  privilege  conceded  to  invited  to  address  the  congregation.  Paul 
them  in  consequence  of  Uieir  having  held  accordingly  delivered  a  suitable  address,  snp- 
the  Hebrew  faith ;  but  which  also  betokens  porting  his  argument  from  the  Old  Testa- 
no  small  degree  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  raent  He  offered  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
the  Jews,  who  may  have  been  predisposed  Ood  to  his  hearen,  and  warned  them  against 
VoL  11.  X 
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itn  rejection.     The  eubsUnce  of  his  preach-  that  the  gods  had  paid  them  arisit  in  hnmaa 
ing  was,  that  Jeaas,  of  the  seed  of  David,  forms,  when,  calling  Barnabas  Japiter  (per- 
hi^  been  raised  as  a  Savionr  unto  Israel,  haps  from  some  dignity  of  person)  andPaol 
whom  the  Jews  slew,  whom  God  raised  from  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker, 
the  dead,  and  '  by  whom  all  that  believe  are  they  made  preparations  to  offer  to  them  a 
jastifled  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  sacrifice  of  oxen.    Hearing  of  this,  the  apos- 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.'    The  ties  rushed  into  the  midst  of  them,  sad,  after 
Jews  haviDg  left  the  place  apparently  little  the  Eastern  custom,  tearing  their  clothes  in 
impressed,  the  Oentile  converts  to  Judaism  sign  of  almost  frantic  displeasure,  with  diffi- 
besought  Paul  to  preach  again.    When  also  culty  restrained  them  from  their  idolatrous 
the  meeting  had  broken  up,  many  of  the  intent    After  Paul  had  spoken,  in  all  the 
Jews  and  religious  proselytes  followed  Paul  fervour  of  his  offended  sense  of  religion,  a 
and    Barnabas,    who,    speaking    to    them,  brief  but  beautiful  speech,  which  must  ever 
persuaded  them  to  remain  iu  the  grace  of  remain  among  the  most  impressive  passages 
Ood.    The  next  sabbath-day  came   almost  of  eloquence,  vindicating  from  fslse  or  ezag* 
the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the  word  of  gerated  imputations  that  system  of  religfim 
Ood.    This  excitement  filled  the  unbelieving  in  which  the  speaker  had  been  bom,  trained, 
Jews  with  envy,  and  they  employed  all  their  and  so  prepared  for  his  lofty  office, — ^in  the 
power  against  the  apostles,  '  contradicting  true  spirit  of  that  feticism  which  punishes 
and  blaspheming.'    This  outrage  induced  the  idol  which  it  has  just  worshipped,  these 
Paul  to  declare  that  he  turned  from  them  to  poor  ignorant  Lyatrans,  having  been  stirred 
the  Oentiles,  who  were  gratified  at  this,  and  up  by  bigoted  Jews  from  Antioch  and  loo- 
many  became  converts.    To  such  an  extent  nium,  fell  on  Paul,  stoned  him,  and,  drag- 
did  the  enthusiasm  prevail,  that  the  word  of  ging  him  out  of  the  city,  left  him  for  dead, 
the  Lord  was  published  throughout  all  that  The  apostle,  however,  recovered,  and,  with 
region.    This  success  only  embittered  the  characteristic  promptitude,  departed  next  day 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who,  wickedly  appealing  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe,  and  when  they  had 
to  the  passions  of  unenlightened  women  preached  the  gospel  in  that  city  and  had 
high  in  station,  and  by  them  probably  mov-  taught  many,  they  returned  again  to  Lystn 
ing  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  raised  a  per-  and  Iconinm  and  Antioch,  confirming  the 
secution  against  Paul  and   Barnabas,  and  souls  of  the  disciples,  exhorting  them  to  con- 
expelled  them  from  their  coasts.    Notwith-  tinue  in  the  faith,  and  that '  we  must  through 
atanding  this  storm,  the  disciples  were  filled  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  the  Ood.'    Intending  now  to  return  to   their 
great  work  was  going  forwud,  and  they  felt  head-quarters  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  they  ap- 
Sie  sweet  influence  of  it  in  their  own  hearts  pointed  elders  in  the  churches  for  the  edifi- 
(Acts  xiii.  14,  iff.).  cation  of  the  flocks,  and,  commending  the 

Proceeding  northwards,  and  striking  more  disciples  to  the  blessing  of  Ood,  they  paaaed 

mto  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  arrived  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  and  preaeh- 

at  Iconinm,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  ing  in  Perga,  where  they  do  not  ^>pear  to 

distinguished  capital  of  Lyoaonia,  where  the  have  preached  aa  they  went,  they  proceeded 

Jewish  religion  had  found  acceptance  among  to  Attalia,   the  seaport  to  Perga,   on   the 

the  heathen,  who  in  consequence  resorted  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.    In  the  harbour 

in  great  number  to  the  synagogue  on  the  of  this  place  they  took  ship  for  Antioch. 

sabbath.     To  them,  in  common  with  the  Having  arrived  here,  they  reported  to  the 

lews,  our  missionaries  preached  the  gospel,  church  by  whom  they  had  been  deputed  full 

and  they  were  rewarded  with  ample  success,  information  regarding  their  efforts  and  the 

The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  associating  attendant  success,  with  joy  and  gratitude  to 

themselves  with  the  Oentiles,  raised  a  tu-  the  Ood  of  grace  and  love.    With  especial 

mult    Two  parties  were  formed,  but  such  thankfulness  did  they  mention  that  tfieir 

was  the  violence  of  their  opponents,  that  preaching  had  been  made  a  blessing  in  the 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  they  had  con-  conversion  of  not  only  Jewa.  but  Oentilea. 

firmed  their  preaching  with  signs  and  won-  Thus  terminated  Paul's  first  apostolic  mis- 

ders,  were  compelled  to  fly  precipitately  to  sion.    His  labours  and  his  sufferings  seem 

Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  where,  to  have  required  the  healing  hand  of  repose 

as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  region,  they  and  the  balm  of  Christian  fellowship,  for  he 

failed  not  to  preach  the  word  of  Ood  (Acts  quietly  abode  a  long  time  with  the  diaeiplea 

xiv.  1 — 7).  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiv.). 

In  Lystra,  which  appears  to  have  lain  The  great  question  of  the  day  now  took 
■onth'Sast  of  Iconinm,  an  event  took  place  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  to  Jem- 
which  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  oharac-  salem.  Judaical  Christianity,  having  in- 
ter both  of  ancient  heathenism  and  of  Paul,  creased  in  activity  and  influence,  had  sent 
That  apostle  having  given  the  power  to  walk  messengers  to  Antioch  to  enforce  the  neces- 
to  a  man  who  had  been  from  his  birth  sity  of  circumcision  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
unable  to  use  his  feet,  the  ignorant  and  su-  Cluistianity,  and  so  brought  into  question 
perstitious  natives   immediately  concluded  all  that  had  been  done  by  Paul  and  others 
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Vftte  the  aathoritj  and  guidance  of  the 
ohnroh  at  Antiooh.  It  was  no  easy  thing' 
#Ay  the  gospel  to  tree  itself  from  the  cords 
by  which  in  its  birth  it  was  bound  to  Juda^ 
ism.  It  was  no  easy  work  for  Paul,  the 
champion  of  a  universal  Christiacity,  to 
give  effect  to  the  comprehensive  views  and 
unlimited  sympathies  of  his  enlightened 
mind.  He  had  endured  persecution  from 
unbelieving  Jews  and  untutored  heathens; 
he  was  now  sulject  to  opposition  in  the 
same  great  cause  from  die  same  carnal 
atate  of  mind*  as  represented  and  enforced 
by  brethren  who  were  dear  in  the  Lord.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  the  gospel  became 
free  as  the  light  and  diffused  like  the  air, 
agreeably  to  Uie  wishes  of  its  Author,  who 
bade  it  to  be  preached  to  every  creature.  It 
may,  indeed,  seem  a  little  strange  that  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  should  have  adhered  to 
their  narrow  interpretation,  when  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour  was  so  explicit;  and 
their  persistence  ia  the  Jewish  view  has 
induced  some  foreign  critics  to  deny  that 
the  words  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
(Matthew  xzviii.  19,  20)  were  delivered  by 
Jesus.  But  this  denial  is  only  the  removal 
«f  OBA  difficulty  by  the  substitution  of  a 
greatofw  If  the  words  fell  not  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus,  we  haiveno  history  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  a  mere  eoUection  of  traditions, 
inventions,  and  fables,  of  which  each  com- 
mentator may  make  what  he  will.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  term  '  all  nations,'  which  sounds 
ao  wide  in  its  import  to  us,  may  bear  a 
meaning  that  restricts  its  application  to  , 
the  various  portions  of  the  great  Jewish 
people  distributed  over  Palestine  and  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world.  Nor,  even  if 
the  words  are  taken  as  equivalent  to  our 
phrase  '  all  the  world,*  did  it  follow  that  the 
admission  into  the  new,  was  not  to  be 
through  the  old  state  of  privflege.  It  was 
not,  with  their  prepossessions,  very  easy  for 
Jews  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  temple  was 
at  least  the  portico  to  the  Christian  church. 
Whenee  we  may  learn  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  a  revelation  by  mere  words,  as  well  as 
how  neecssary  it  is  that  a  revelation  bywords 
should  be  illustrated  and  supplemented  by 
a  revelation  by  facts,  and  that  Providence 
should  complete  what  miracle  begins.  Equal- 
ly is  it  obvious  that  man's  intelligence  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole ;  at  once  the 
recipient  of  light,  its  interpreter  and  judge. 
These  several  sources  of  information  are 
not  hostile  and  conflicting,  but  ministering 
servants  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  En- 
lightener,  and  Sanotifier  of  mankind,  the 
neglect  or  disparagement  of  any  one  of 
which  is  as  impious  as  it  is  foolish. 

In  Jerusalem,  however,  Paul  must  have 
regarded  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
council  (A.  D.  02)  as  in  one  light  involving 
the  approval  or  the  condemnation  of  all  that 
he  had  done  in  his  recent  miasionaiy  tour. , 


This  view  must  also  have  presentaa  i<self  to 
the  minds  of  the  assesson.  And  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  narrated  what  miracles  and 
wonders  Ood  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles 
by  them  (Acts  xvi.  12),  they  could  not  fail  to 
come  to  a  oonolusion  more  or  less  favour- 
able to  Paul's  views,  otherwise  they  would 
have  appeared  to  fight  against  God.  Paul 
had,  in  truth,  put  the  question  to  the  test  of 
fact.  He  had  asked  an  answer  from  Provi-* 
dence.  The  reply,  and  therefore  the  apos- 
tolic decision,  was  in  his  favour. 

We  do  not  by  these  remarks  intend  to 
imply  that  Paul  had  any  doubts  of  bis  own 
view,  or  any  idea  of  making  his  adherence 
to  it  dependent  in  any  degree  on  the  rest  of 
the  apostles.  He  speaks,  in  the  account  he 
has  himself  given  (GaL  ii.),  in  terms  too 
positive  and  decided  for  such  a  supposition 
to  be  entertained.  Full  of  conviction  and 
confidence  himself,  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
'  by  revelation,*  in  order  to  communicate  his 
views  to  others ;  for  which  purpose  he  was 
of  course  glad  to  carry  with  him  and  employ 
the  most  weighty  considerations. 

The  decision  of  the  council  took  a  me- 
dium course.  It  allowed  the  gospel  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  but  not  uncon- 
ditionally. And  the  conditions  it  imposed 
were  not  compliance  with  circumcision,  or 
observance  of  the  synagogue  worship,  but 
only  those  requirements  which  were  cus- 
tomarily made  of  converts  from  heathenism, 
and  had  a  directly  practical  tendency: — I. 
abstaining  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  the 
use  of  which  was  a  participation  in  idola- 
try; II.  abstaining  from  blood  and  from 
things  strangled,  tibe  use  of  which  would 
still  sever  heathen  f^om  Jewish  converts, 
since  the  latter,  having  from  childhood 
avoided,  were  from  their  feelings  still  forced 
to  avoid  such  food;  and.  III.  abstaining  from 
fornication,  to  which  heathens  had  been 
accustomed  even  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  which  had  become  a  recognised 
token  of  idolatry,  and  from  which  morality 
and  religion  commanded  every  man  to  keep 
himself  pure. 

All  that  was  essential  Paul  had  now  gained 
on  behalf  of  his  universal  gospel.  Nothing 
more  could  he  require  than  that  the  future 
course  of  the  authorities  of  the  church 
should  be  regulated  by  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  this  decree.  Glad,  therefore,  was 
he  to  return  to  Antioch,  accompanied  by 
Barnabas  and  by  Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas, 
'  chief  men  among  the  brethren,'  who,  in 
bearing  witness  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
Jerusalem,  would  strengthen  Paul's  hands 
in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  influence. 
Some  time,  therefore,  did  he  again  spend  in 
Antioch,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word 
of  the  Lord. 

Paul,  however,  now  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  entering  on  a  wider  sphere 
of    operations    in    hit   ueond    mtMiorMrv 
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tour.  But  who  wm  to  be  his  comptDion  f 
Ha  ioTited  Barnabas  to  join  him.  Barna- 
bas proposed  to  take  John  Ma^  Paul 
objected,  on  the  groand»  apparently,  that 
John  had  '  departed  from  them  from  Pam- 
phjlia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work' 
(Acts  xtI  aS).  This,  which  looks  like  un- 
manly fear  on  the  part  of  John,  was  in  itself 
a  Tery  sofflcient  reason  for  Paul's  refasal : 
bat  if  for  Paul's  refusal,  also  for  the  aoqui- 
eseence  of  Barnabas.  And  the  contention 
was  Tery  sharp  between  them.  If  Barnabas 
was  actuated  by  regard  for  his  nephew,  Paul, 
probably,  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  Bar- 
nabas himself.  His  strictly  Jewish  culture 
might  hsTe  inclined  him  to  interpret  the 
decree  of  the  apostles  less  favourably  for  the 
▼lews  of  Paul,  who  was  most  unwilling  to 
place  the  slightest  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  And  pro- 
bably  the  seal  of  Barnabas  had  been  less 
warm  than  Paul  had  desired,  for  it  is  oertain 
t&at  the  rsge  of  the  Judaisers  in  the  previous 
tour  had  spared  Barnabas,  and  been  directed 
against  Paul  (Acts  xiv.  19).  If,  however,  we 
are  warranted  in  referring  to  this  period  the 
visit  of  Peter  to  Antioeh  (Oal.  ii.  11),  and 
the  kind  of  re-action  in  favour  of  Jewish 
prejudices  which  took  place  there,  then 
dearly  the  chief  ground  of  this  misunder- 
standing lay  in  the  deviation  of  Barnabas 
from  the  type  of  Pauline  Christianity;  for 
Paul  expressly  says,  *  Barnabas  also  was 
carried  away  with  Uieir  dissimulation'  (18). 
It  must,  however,  in  justioe  to  the  apostle, 
be  added,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
retained  any  feeling  adverse  to  either  Bar- 
nabas or  Slark,  both  of  whom  he  afterwards 
mentions  favourably  in  his  letters  (1  Cor. 
ix.  0.  Col.  iv.  10). 

The  route  which  the  apostle  pursued  was 
not  left  to  chance.  He  appears  to  have  in 
all  cases  carefully  considered  whither  he 
should  direct  his  steps.  The  reasons  by 
which  he  was  actuated  are  now  for  the  most 
part  lost  One,  of  a  general  nature,  was  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  spheres  of  others 
(Bom.  XT.  20.  2  Cor.  x.  16).  Another  was 
derived  from  the  distinct  and  emphatic  man- 
ner in  which  the  gospel  of  the  unciroumci- 
sion  had  been  committed  to  him  at  the 
Jerusalem  council  (Oalatians  ii.  0).  The 
churches,  too,  which  he  had  in  his  first  tour 
planted  would  need  oonflrmation.  These 
considerations  combined  to  induce  him  to 
employ  the  words,  *Let  us  go  again,  and 
visit  our  bretliren  in  every  city  where  we 
have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
see  how  they  do'  (Acts  xv.  86).  Accord- 
ingly, taking  Silas,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  had  just  before  come  with  him  from 
Jerusalem,  and  being  recommended  by 
the  brethren  in  Antioeh,  *  he  went  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  confinning  the  churches.' 
The  details  given  In  the  history  are  hers 
■canty.    The  reader  is  left  to  supply  from 


the  general  statement  just  given,  and  from 
what  he  knows  of  Paul's  first  journey,  the 
particular  spots  which  the  apostle  visited. 
At  one  place,  however,  there  oeeurred  an 
event  too  important  to  be  omitted.  At 
Lystra  a  young  disciple,  named  Timothy, 
was  so  strongly  recommended  to  his  notice 
by  the  church,  and  so  approved  himself  to 
Paul  by  his  good  qualities,  that  he  saw  in 
him  at  once  a  Itellow-worker,  and  induced 
him  to  leave  all  In  order  to  follow  Christ 
(Acts  XV.  1). 

It  is  very  interesting,  as  one  pursues  this 
important  narrative  under  the  guidsnce  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  see  how  facts  incidentally 
and  (for  Uie  moment)  nnexpectedly  present 
themselves,  which,  mentioned  as  they  are  in 
a  brevity  of  the  barest  kind,  are  neverthe- 
less indispensable  to  one's  conception  of 
the  gospel  as  it  is,  and  to  the  saUsfkction 
of  its  historical  conditions.  Thus  does  the 
celebrated  Timothy  offer  himself  here,  in  a 
small  church  on  an  unknown  land,  all  un- 
prepared and  almost  alone,  in  a  manner 
which  first  surprises  and  then  gratifies  the 
mind. 

Accompanied  now  by  Silas  and  Timothy, 
Paul  went  through  the  cities  of  this  region,, 
delivering  to  them  the  apostolio  decrees  to 
keep.  This  communication  seems  to  have 
had  a  good  effecL  It  strengthened  believ- 
ers ;  it  conduced  to  the  conversion  of  unbe- 
lievers. For  Paul  now  acted  with  the  mo- 
mentum, not  merely  of  his  own  character 
and  of  the  Antiochian  community,  but  o/ 
the  whole  church. 

Lystra  had  been  the  extreme  limit  of 
Paul's  former  joumcT.  Whither,  haTing  now 
reached  this,  diould  ne  bend  his  steps  f  New 
ground  was  to  be  occupied  —  but  what  ? 
Three  dissimilar  circles  presented  them- 
scItcs.  One  comprised  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  which  the 
Shemitic,  particularly  the  Syrian  tongue, 
prevailed.  Another  circle  embraced  the 
Asiatic  coast  —  Thrace,  Macedon,  Greece, 
the  islands,  or  that  country  which  was 
washed  by  the  JEgean  ses.  The  Greek 
tongue  and  Grecian  manners  were  here  pre- 
dominant To  the  third  circle  belonged  the 
countries  of  Asia  MiUor  which  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  Enxine  or  Black  sea,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  dissimilar  origin  and  speech,  yet 
wliich,  in  addition  to  their  vernacular,  for 
the  most  part  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
By  means  of  the  Black  sea  and  commercial 
roads,  this  circle  stood  in  connection  with 
the  first,  with  which  it  was  still  more  united 
by  the  common  use  of  Greek.  Lystra,  lying 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Asiatic  penin- 
sula, was  a  central  point  for  thete  three  dis- 
tricts, into  either  of  which  one  resident  there 
might  readily  pass.  The  commercial  roads 
which  ran  Uirough  Lystra  bound  together 
the  southern  with  the  northern  countries,  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Black  sea.  This  eir 
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•atnsUnee  appears  to  have  determined  the  defence  of  liberty,  wae  the  first  Eoropeati 
apostle's  mind.  Accordingly,  he  took  a  city  iu  which  the  apostle  to  the  heathen 
KorJtem  courfic.  He  Tisited  Phiygia,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  spiritaal  free- 
then  Galatia.  Bnt  Paul  was  not  at  his  ease,  dom,  the  victory  of  the  cross,  and  the  for- 
In  Oalatia  he  snlTored  nnder  an  infirmity  of  giveness  of  sins.  Important  day  for  Europe 
the  flesh,  a  temptation  for  which  his  hearers  and  the  world! — yet  all  remembrance  of  it 
did  not  despise  nor  reject  him,  but  rather  has  perished,  and  we  inconsistently  do  sll 
reeeived  him  as  an  angel  of  Ood,  as  Christ  we  can  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  bloody 
Jesna  (QaL  iv.  18,  14).  The  ardent  wel-  battle,  which,  though  not  least  in  the  annals 
come  and  unsparing  kindness  of  the  Oala-  of  direftil  war,  yet  bears  no  comparison  with 
tians  (16)  did  not  long  detain  him.  He  the  great  epoch  to  which  our  history  has 
may  have  found  the  soil  unprepared.  He  thus  brought  us.  Had  Paul's  principles 
may  have  taken  a  wrong  direction.  He  is,  prevailed  at  Home,  Cesar  would  never  have 
however,  expressly  forbidden  of  the  Holy  aimed  at  sovereignty,  Brutus  would  have 
Spirit  to  preaeh  the  word  of  Ood  in  Asia  been  spared  the  guilt  of  assassination,  and 
(Asia  Proper).  He  then  directed  his  steps  thousands  had  remained  uncontaminated 
to  Bithynia,  but  was  hfindeted  by  the  Spirit,  with  vice,  unconvulsed  with  passion,  at 
Tumiog  bflUDk,  he  passed  Airoogh  Mysia  to  peace  in  their  homes,  the  benefactors  in- 
Troy,  rendered  so  eelebrated  by  Homer,  stead  of  the  destroyers  of  their  country. 
Here  at  length  a  providential  opening  was  Alas !  that  after  those  principles  have  been 
given.  At  Troy,  whieh  was  an  ordinary  in  the  world  for  eighteen  centories,  so  much 
plaoe  of  passage  for  persons  travelling  into  of  the  same  spirit  should  remain  rife  and 
Eiurope,  Paol  saw  himself  in  a  dream,  in-  active  amongst  us,  which  made  Borne  a  den 
vited  over  into  Macedonia,  and,  recognising  of  thieves,  and  Philippi  a  scene  of  blood ! 
therein  the  will  of  heaven,  took  ship  without  Here  Paul  laboured  for  several  days  with 
delay,  in  order  to  cross  over  the  north-east-  marked  success,  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
em  comer  of  ihe  iBgean  sea  (the  Helles-  Christian  church.  Special  mention  is  made 
pont),  and  set  his  foot  on  the  firm  land  of  of  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  whom  Paul  converted, 
Europe,  passing  on  his  way  the  island  of  and  'who  manifested  a  hearty  hospitality 
Samothjace,  where  probably  the  first  night  towards  her  spiritual  friend.  The  heathen, 
waa  spent  The  next  day  brought  him  to  however,  alarmed  at  what  Paul  was  efilecting, 
Meapolis,  on  the  Strymonio  gtdl  He  then  devised  a  stratsgem  which  too  well  answered 
took  a  Journey  of  tw^ve  miles,  and  reached  their  purpose.  Aided  by  the  priests  of 
Philippi.  Apollo,  they  set  a  damsel,  who  pretended  to 
At  Troas,  Paul  appears  to  have  been  Joined  be  inspired  of  the  god,  to  follow  the  apostle 
by  Luke,  the  historian  of  the  Acts ;  for  while  whithersoever  he  went,  mocking  him  and  the 
speaking  of  the  viaion  that  the  apostle  had  great  message  he  bore.  By  the  exertion  of 
there,  the  narrator  of  a  sudden  uses  the  first  his  divine  power,  Paul  vanquished  the  evil 
person  plural;  thus— *  And  after  he  had  seen  spirit,  and  left  the  girl  useless  on  her  mas- 


the  viaion,  immediately  we  endeavoured  to  ters'  hands.    Enraged  at  this  unforeseen 

go  into  Macedonia'  (Acts  xvi.  10).     The  issue,  and  indignant  at  the  loss  of  the  gains 

writer  thus  makes  himself  one  of  Paul's  whieh  the  imposture  had  brought  them,  they 

company ;  and  as  Luke  was  the  writer  of  raised  the  whole  city,  and  caused  Paul  and 

the  book  of  Acts,  which  is  only  a  continua-  Silas  to  be  east  into  prison.    In  no  way  de- 

tion  of  his  Gospel,  we  mark  this  as  the  spot  Jected,  these  holy  men  were  passing  the 

where.  Luke  Joined  PauL    The  incidental  night  in  singing  praises  to  Ood,  to  the  aston- 

and  cursory  manner  in  which  this  change  to  ishment  of  &eir  fellow-prisoners,  when  of  a 

the  first  person  plural  is  made,  shows  how  sudden  an  earthquake  shook  the  prison  to  its 

inartificial  is  this  composition — the  book  of  foundations,  and  set  them  free.  If  the  divine 

Acts — thereby  conciliating  our  confidence ;  voice  is  often  still  and  small,  it  sometimes 

and  may  probably  Jnstiiy  the  assertion  that  is  heard  also  in  the  earthquake  and  the 

in  that  book  we  have  Uie  first  rough  and  storm.     So  did  it  come  to  the  gaoler  at 

unfinished  sketoh  whieh  Luke  made,  piece  Philippi,  who,  driven  by  terror  to  &e  feet  of 

by  piece,  in  the  course  of  his  travels;  a  kind  Paul,  was  converted  to  Jesus  Christ    And 

of  composition  which  gaina  in  tmstworthi-  now,  when  the  light  of  returning  day  had  let 

ness  far  more  than  it  loses  in  finish.  die  Philippiaus  see  how  imminent   their 

Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  now  re-  danger  had  been,  and  bow  extraordinary  the 
mained  long  willi  Paul,  and  was  probably  reseae  of  Paul  and  Silas,  they  began  to  wish 
left  behind  at  Philippi,  perhaps  tar  the  their  city  well  quit  of  these  mysterious  per- 
strengthening  and  edifioation  of  the  disci-  sonages.  But  Paul,  determined  that  tney 
pies.  Certainly  the  narrative,  in  Uie  seven-  should  know  the  frill  extent  of  their  mis- 
teen  th  chapter,  resumes  the  ordinary  style  conduct,  gave  for  a  reply, '  They  have  beaten 
of  history — '  Now,  when  thetf  had  paooed.'  us  openly,  unoondemned,  being  Bomans, 

Philippi,  the  same  place  at  which,  some  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do 

three  generations  before  (A. C.  42),  tlie  last  they  thrust  us  oat  privily?    Nay,  verily; 

of  the  Bomans,  Brutus,  perished  fighting  in  but  let  diem  come  themselves  and  feteh  us 
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imt'    The  officers,  in  coneequence,  alarmed  04.    Bat  as  he  rvmained  nearly  two  jecrv 

at  hearing  they  were  Romans,  hastened  to  (Acts  zriiL  11,  18)  in  the  place,  and  foond 

entreat  them  to  depart  (Acts  zri.).  tiiese  persons  there  already,  who  mast  have 

After  his  delirerance,  Paol,  taking  a  eoorse  reqaiied  some  time  to  repair  from  Borne  to 
to  the  soutb-west,  came  to  the  maritime  city  of  Corinth,  we  cannot  maeh  err  if  we  place 
Amphipolis ;  thence,  keeping  the  same  direc-  Paul's  coming  at  the  latter  end  of  dl  AJ>. 
tion,  he  visited  ApoUonia.  After  this,  crossing  or  the  beginning  of  02  A.D.  (Acts  xriii.  1-^ 
the  conntry,  he  reached  Thessalonica,  where  11).  In  Coruiuh  the  apostle  had  much 
was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  when  he  trouble,  bat  was  in  a  meaaore  protected  by 
founded  a  charch,  composed  of  Jews  and  the  indifference  of  Oallio,  who^  aa  deputy 
converted  Greeks.  But  here  bis  old  ene-  of  Achaia,  resided  in  that  city, 
mies,  the  anbeUcTiag  Jews,  raised  a  tumultr  At  length,  quitting  Corinth  by  Cenehr«B, 
under  a  charge  of  innovation  and  sedition,  its  eastern  port,  and  attended  by  Priacilla 
so  that  Jason,  PauFs  host,  was  obliged  to  and  Aquila,  Paol  sailed  to  Ephesos  in  Asia 
give  secority,  and  the  disciples  foand  it  pro-  Minor,  whence,  having  pRaohed  there,  he, 
dent  to  send  Paul  and  Silas  away  by  night,  oontraiy  to  the  entreaties  of  friends,  hasted 
after  they  had  remained  there  about  three  away,  solieitoos  to  keep  the  approaching 
weeks.  Their  destination  was  Berea,  on  the  feast  (probably  the  Passover)  at  Jeiasalem, 
mainland,  not  far  from  Pella,  at  the  foot  of  promising  to  return  (xiz.  1)  to  them.  Ae- 
Mount  Bremios.  Among  the  Jewish  inha-  cordingly,  sailing  fh>m  Ephesns,  he  pro- 
bitants  of  this  place  Paul  found  a  better  ceeded  to  Casarea,  where  he  disembariced 
spirit;  tbey  were  willing  to  hear,  and,  in  went  to  Jerosalem,  sainted  tlie  believers 
order  to  judge  aright,  were  diligent  in  the  there,  and  then  set  oiT  for  his  own  head- 
investigation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  In  quarters  at  Antioch ;  thus  terminating  his 
consequence  a  considerable  ofauroh  was  here  second  great  apostolic  progress, 
formed;  and  all  thinga  were  proceeding  After  remaining  in  Antioch  for  some  time, 
satisfactorily,  when  some  of  the  ill-disposed  Paol  left  that  city,  which  he  probably  never 
Jews  of  Thessalonica  made  their  appearance,  entered  again,  to  proceed  on  his  third  mit- 
and  stirred  up  the  people,  so  that  Paul  was  tionary  t9ur»  Of  this  undertaking,  however, 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight.  Anxious,  our  information  is  small  and  defeotive,  serv- 
however,  that  the  good  seed  he  had  sown  in  ing  to  exemplify  how  imperfect  are  the  early 
good  ground  should  not  perish,  he  left  in  and  only  authentic  ahroniales  of  the  church. 
Berea  Silas  and  Timothy.  Paul,  however,  began  by  revisiting  the  fonner 

Paul's  friendly  attendants,  proceeding  to  scene  of  his  labours  in  Asia  Minor,  going 

the  sea-side,  took  ship,  and,  bringing  him  over  the  oonntiy  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in 

down  the  western  part  of  the  jEgean  sea,  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples  (Acts 

conducted  him  to  Athens.    The  apostle,  in  xviii.  23).    Having  passed  throogh  the  more 

thus  proceeding  to  the  great  capital  of  arts  northern  parts,  1m  took  a  south-western 

and  literature,  showed  that  he  courted  the  coarse,  and,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  came 

light    Not,  however,  without  emotion  did  to  Ephesus  (xix.  1),  where  he  spent  two 

he  contemplate  being  alone  in  that  renowned  years  and  three  months  (8,  10)  in  varions 

and  hostile  spot,  and  therefore,  ere  he  dia-  labours  for  the  spre/ul  of  tba  goepel,  which 

missed  his  friends,  he  charged  them  to  send  were  erowned  with  such  success  that  idolatry 

Silas  and  Timotheus  to  him  with  all  speed.  seemed  almost  to  totter.    He  eonimanicate<l 

The  apostle's  manly  bearing  and  eloquent  to  believers  the  gift  of  tongues ;  disputed 

discourse  in  the  city  of  Minerva  are  too  well  for  the  spam  of  three  months  in  the  syna- 

known  to  require  any  detail  or  illustration  in  gogue;  transferred  his  instructions  to   the 

this  general  summary  (Acts  xvii.).    Paul's  gladiatorial  seboof  of  the  heathen  Tyrannus ; 

public  appearance,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  had  for  his  auditors  men  from  all  parts  of 

took  place  whUe  he  waited  at  Athens  for  Asia,  both  Jews  and  Greeks ;  wrought  special 

Silas  and  Timothy  (10),  the  latter  of  whom  miracles  on  the  sick  and  the  lunatic;  put 

seems  to  have  joined  him  there,  and  hence  to  shame  Jewish  cheats,  who  bore  the  name 

been  sent  to  Thessalonica,  for  the  purpose  and  performed  the  tricks  of  exorcists;  and 

of  establishing  and  comforting  the  church  finally,  and  most  of  all,  caused  pagan  dealers 

in  that  place  (1  Thess.  iii.  2).  in  the  black  arts  of  their  own  accord  to  bring 

From  Athens  Paul  passed  to  another  and  and  bum  their  magieal  letters,  dtarms,  and 

scarcely  less  celebrated  city,  Corinth,  where  amulets,  before  the  eyes  of  the  pnblic.    A 

Silas  and  Timothy  came  to  him  from  Mace-  commotion,  however,  was  at  hand.    Hea- 

donia,  bringing  him  news  of  the  Thessalo-  thenism  would  not  passively  endure  these 

nian  Christians,  as  well   as  pecuniary  aid  wounds.    Interest  and  the  love  of  lucre  gave 

(Acts  xviii.  1 — 0.   1  Thess.  iii.  6.   2  Cor.  xi.  aid  to  superstition,  and  caused  so  great  an 

0).      In  Corinth  Paul  became  acquainted  excitement,  that  Paul  jadged  it  necessaiy  to 

with  a  certain  Jew,  Aqnila,  and  his  wife  quit  the  city.    Thence  he  proceeded  to  visit 

>i8cilla,  driven  from   Bome  by  Claudius,  Uie  churches  he  had  founded  in  Eorope, 

who  died  A.D.  04.    This  fixes  the  date  of  taking  first   northern    and   then  southern 

Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth  antecedently  to  A.D.  Greeoe.    In  the  latter  (Aohaia)  he  remained 
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fhitB  monAs,  and  then  was  about  to  eail  to 
Syria,  when  a  plot  formed  against  him  on 
the  part  of  some  Jews  induced  him  to  go 
back  to  Macedonia.  As  he  returned  he  took 
up  Luke  at  Philippi,  who  here  again  enters 
the  narrative  with  the  word  ut  (xx.  5).  The 
reader  will  remember  that  Luke  had  been 
left  by  Paul  on  his  previous  journey  at  this 
same  place,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent 
the  interrsl  in  communicating  religious  in- 
struction.  The  reason  of  Luke's  having,  in 
preference  to  others,  been  stationed  in  this 
place,  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  he  had  already  taken  part  in  the  work 
of  teaching  there  (xvi.  13).  Luke,  the  Gen- 
tile, would  too  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
brethren  there,  who  were  all  Gentile  converts ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  a  Gentile, 
as  we  suppose,  then,  not  being  qualified  for 
admission  into  the  Jewish  synagogues,  he 
eoold  not,  on  that  account,  have  been  Paul's 
privileged  attendant,  an  office  which  was 
properly  filled  by  Timothy.  The  coherence 
of  these  circumstances,  and  the  quiet  man- 
ner  in  which  Luke  makes  his  appearance 
again  on  the  stage,  wear,  to  our  mind, 
striking  tokens  of  reaJily  and  truth. 

At  Philippi,  Paul  takes  ship  and  crosses 
over  to  Troas,  thus  returning  into  Asia, 
accompanied  by  Sopater  of  Berea;  of  the 
Thessalouians,  by  Aristarehus  and  Secundus ; 
by  Gains  of  Derbe ;  by  Timothy ;  by  Tychi- 
chns  and  Trophimus,  of  Asia;  and  by  the 
historian  Luke.  Having  at  Troas  restored 
to  life  Eutychus,  who  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  Paul  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  seaport  Assos,  lying  between  the  main- 
land and  the  island  of  Lesbos,  having  di- 
rected his  companions  to  take  him  on  board 
as  they  passed.  Thence  coasting,  probably 
for  safety,  round  the  Asiatic  shore,  they  went 
to  Mitylene,on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  The  next  day  brought  them  over 
against  Chios.  On  the  ensuing  they  were 
at  Samoa,  and  found  shelter  under  the  pro- 
montory of  Trogyllium,  which  runs  out  into 
the  sea  between  Ephesus  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander.  Thence,  tlie  day  after,  they 
easily  reached  Miletus  in  Caria.  Here  he 
sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
and  delivered  a  most  aff'ecting  address  to 
them,  in  which  it  appears  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  though 
he  saw  only  one  thing  clearly,  and  that  was 
that  bonds  and  afllictions  awaited  him ;  so 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  church  there 
would  see  his  face  no  more.  But  the  apostle 
was  as  firm  in  the  prospect,  as  he  had  been 
bold  in  the  face,  of  danger.  None  of  these 
things  moved  him,  provided  that  he  could 
finidi  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Ood  (xx.).  Leaving  Miletus,  he  sailed  to 
Tyre,  passing  or  touching  at  several  inter- 
Tening  places,  which  Luke   mentions  with 


the  particularity  and  exactness  of  an  eye 
wimess.  From  Tyre,  where,  finding  dis- 
ciples, Paul  tarried  seven  days,  and  was 
urgently  entreated  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
the  missionary  band  sailed  along  the  coast 
to  Ptolemais  (St.  John  d'Acre),  and  thence 
to  Ccesarea.  In  this  place  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  house  of  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist While  they  tarried  there  many  days, 
there  came  from  Jndea  a  prophet  named 
Agabus,  who,  after  the  ancient  prophetic 
manner  of  teaching  by  visible  signs,  took 
Paul's  girdle  and  bound  his  own  hands  and 
feet,  foretelling  that  its  owner  would  be 
delivered  a  captive  to  the  Gentiles.  On  this 
his  companions  besought  him  not  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  •  Wliat,  mean  ye,*  was  his  reply, 
'  to  break  my  heart  by  your  weeping  ?  I  am 
ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
They  obtained  carriages  and  went  up  to 
Jerusalem ;  the  appropriate  term  being  em- 
ployed by  the  historian,  for  their  journey 
was  literally  an  ascent  Having  arrived, 
they  were  received  gladly,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship,  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  many  with  joy.  Thus  terminated 
Paul's  third  and  last  apostolic  journey,  in 
which  his  chief  aim  was  to  complete  the 
work  which  he  had  himself  begun,  carrying 
his  labours  to  the  extreme  west,  while  Peter 
was  occupied  along  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris in  the  east ;  and  making  a  collection  for 
the  necessitous  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  agree- 
ably to  the  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  request 
of  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  pillars  uf  the 
church  in  Jerusalem,  that  Paul  in  his  mi- 
nistry among  the  Gentiles  '  should  remem 
ber  the  poor'  (Gal.  ii.  10.  1  Cor.  xvi  1,  teq 
2  Cor.  X.  13—10). 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  apostle  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  predicted  dangers. 
The  church  at  Jenisslem  had  grown  morcf 
in  numbers  tlian  in  liberality.  The  greater 
part  of  its  members  were  still  zealous  adhe- 
rents of  the  law.  Paul's  coming  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  news  of  his  an*ival  would 
bring  them  all  together.  The  heads  of  the 
church,  therefore,  afraid  that  some  serious 
consequence  might  ensue,  advised  Paul  to 
comply  with  a  Jewish  observance,  in  order 
thflt  false  and  exaggerated  notions  of  his 
hostility  to  the  law  might  be  corrected.  But 
the  season  of  the  Passover  had  brought  to 
the  great  capital  of  the  Hebrew  world  Asiatic 
Jews,  who  had  witnessed  and  probably  coun- 
teracted Paul's  efibrts  in  distant  lands,  and 
who  seeing  him  now  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, cried  out,  under  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  blind  zeal,  *  Men  of  Israel,  help ; 
this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  every  where 
against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this 
place;  and,  further,  brought  Greeks  nJso 
into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
place.'  The  entire  city  was  moved,  and  the 
apostle  was  sa*^^  'rom  being  stoned  to  death 
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only  by  the  mterrttntioii  of  the  Boaum  boI-  Felii,  wboee  head-qnuten  were  In  Act  eiiy« 

dien,  who  carried  him  prisoaer  into  the  In  five  days  Paul's  aoensers  poade  their  ap- 

caetle  Antouia  (zxi.).    Ashe  went, however,  pearance.    The  strength  of  their  detezmina- 

he,  on  the  plea  of  hie  being    a  Boman  tion  to  compass  his  niin  may  be  learnt  firora 

citizen,  obtained  permission  to  address  the  the  fact,  thai  even  the  high-piiest  did  not 

people;   who  were  the  less  disinclined  to  thinh  it  nnwcrthy  of  himself  to  go  down 

hear  him,  when  they  fooudbe  spoke  what  is  to  Cssarea,  in  order  to  sppear  against  the 

termed  the  Hebrew  (the  western  Aramaic)  accnaed;  bat,  as  if  his  own  presence  might 

toDgne.    Paul  therefore  proceeded  to  narrate  prove  insnAcient,  he  brought  with  him  elders 

the  leading  circumstances  of  his  oooversionY  of  the  Jewish  ehureh  and  Tertnilns,  probably 

till  he  came  to  mention  the  commission  he  a  Boman  pleader,  who  was  to  employ  the 

had  received  from  Jesus  to  preach  the  gospel  arts  of  eloquence  against  Panl.    TertnllaSt 

to  the  Gentiles;  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  peo-  yielding  to  his  professional  bias,   flattered 

pie  exclaimed, '  Away  with  snch  a  one  from  Felix  and  calumniated  Panl ;    bnt  in  his 

the  earth,  f(V  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live!'  eagerness  to  concDiate  the  former,  he  indi- 

This  induced  the  officer  to  withdraw  him  at  rectly  threw  blame  on  the  oommander  of  the 

once  into  the  prisoo.    He  further  ordered  Boman  forces  in  Jerusalem ;  so  that  the  pro- 

that  Paul  should  be  examined  by  scourging,  onrator  resolved  to  defer  the  matter    till 

The  apostle  was  bound,  and  about  to  receive  Lysias  should  eome  to  the  city,  at  the  same 

the  lash,  when  he   indignantly  asked  the  time  giving  orders  which  show  that  he  was 

centurion  on  duty, '  A  Boman,  uncondemned  not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  pri- 

too,  have  you  authority  to  scourge  V  Alarmed  soner,  namely,  that  the  latter  should  remain 

at  finding  the  prisoner  a  Boman  citizen,  the  in  a  kind  of  tttt  custody  nnder  a  centurion, 

centurion  set  him  free,  and  reported  the  mat-  bcving  unrestricted  intercourse  with  his  ac> 

ter  to  his  superior  oflicer  (xxiL).  He  also  was  qnaintanoe  (zxiiL  1 — ^23).    Some  time  after, 

afraid  to  proceed  in  the  matter  on  his  own  Felix,  to  gratify  his  wife  DrusiUa,  who  as  a 

responsibility,  and  accordingly  procuring  a  Jewess  was  curious  about  Panl,  gaTc  him 

meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  the  next  day  another  hearing,  when  the  prisoner  so  tri- 

set  Paul  before  their  tribunal.    No  sooner  nmphed  in  the  strength  of  a  holy  cause  and 

had  the  prisoner  declared,  *  I  have  lived  in  the  eonseioosness  of  integrity,  that  he  made 

all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this  his  judge  tremble  and  postpone  the  cause 

day,'  than  the  high-priest  Ansnias,  reminded  indefinitely.    Two  years  were  then  spent  by 

of  the  apostaoy  of  Paul,  and  contrasting  Panl  in  confinement,  when  at  last  Felix, 

whst  be  was  widi  what  his  Hebrew  superiors  being  superseded  by  Festus,  instead  of  set' 

had  expected  him  to  prove,  commanded  him  ting  him  at  liberty,  left  hiss    in  atricter 

to  be  smitten  on  the  mouth.    This  gross  custody,  for  the  discreditable  leasoti,  that  he 

ir^ustice  was  more  than  Paul  could  endure,  wished  fur  his  own  porposei  to  gain  llrottr 

He  reproved    his  judge,  yet  immediately  with  the  Jews  (xxiv.).    When  Festns,  on  his 

checked  and  blamed  himself.    Finding  that  arrival,  proceeded  at  once  to  Jemsalem,  the 

one  part  o(  the  assembly  were  Pharisees  and  hierarchy  there,  mindful  of  their  hated  pri- 

another  Sadduoees,  he  adroitly  set  his  ene-  soner,  at  once  laid  before  him  the  case  of 

mies  in  dispute  one  with  another.     The  Paul,  doubtless  thinking  that  an  early  appli- 

Pharisees  were  in  favour  of  his  being  libe-  cation  to  the  governor  was  moat  likely  to 

rated,  as  he  had  avowed  an  agreement  with  prove  effectuaL    Their  ol4«ot  was  of  the 

them.    But  the  quarrel  was  so  bitter  that,  basest  kind.    They  intended  not  justice,  but 

the  prisoner's  life  being  in  danger,  the  com-  assassination.    Festus  may  have  been  in- 

mending  officer  had  him  rescued  by  force,  formed  of  their  disposition  and  prerioos 

The  ensuing  night  Paul  was  cheered  and  stratagems.    However,  he  answered  that  the 

strengthened  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  case  diould  be  heard,  not,  as  they  wished, 

the  Lord  Jesns,  who  intimated  to  him  that  in  Jerusalem,  but  at  Csssrea.     The  priests 

the  witness  which  he  had  so  well  home  at  made  another  efTort  for  the  apostle's  destruc- 

Jerusalem   he   must  bear    also    at  Bome.  tion,  going  down  to  that  place  and  preferring 

Paul,  however,  was  not  yet  out  of  danger,  many   grievous    complaints    against    him. 

Forty  Jews  bound  themselves  together  under  They  so  far  prcTailed  that  the  judge  asked 

a  cnrse,  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  Paul  if  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  and  take  his 

taken  his  life.    In  order  to  accomplish  their  trial ;  who,  knowing  that  acquiescence  would 

crime,  they  entered  into  an  understanding  give  his  enemies  their  coveted  opportunity 

with  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  assassinate  him,  forthwith  appealed  to  the 

to  give   them  an  opportunity,  under    the  highest  tribunal,  the  imperial  court  at  Bome 

pretext  of  examming    the    prisoner   more  Festus  eonfeized  with  his  council,  found  the 

closely.    And  the  crime  was  only  prevented  appeal  unanswerable,  and  replied,  *  To  Cesar 

by  the  Boroans,  who,  on  being  informed  of  shalt  thou  go.*  But  king  Agrippa  and  Bemice 

the  plot  by  Paul's  nephew,  that  happened  to  came  te  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  procn- 

overhear  its  contrivers,  dispatched  the  apostle  rator,  who  laid  Paul's  cause  before  him ;  in 

at  once,  nnder  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  Casarea,  consequence  of  which,  Paul  waa  again  brought 

that  h«  might  be  set  before  the  procurator  before  the  pnblin  bar,  as  Agrippa  wished  to 
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hear  him  speak,  and  Featas  deafarad,  are  be  food,  till  at  last  they  were  dri?en  on  ahon 
sent  him  to  Borne,  to  aaeertain  if  be  eoald  at  Malta,  where  they  aofibred  shipwieok. 
what  definitely  were  tlte  orimea  of  which  he  The  Malteae,  oaUed  a  barbarous  people, 
was  accused,  and  on  account  of  which  the  firom  their  apeaking  a  foreign  tongue  (of 
priests  clsmoured  and  plotted  for  hia  death  Pbasniciaa  origin),  treated  the  suflferera 
(zxy.)*  O^  ^i>  occasion  Paul  made  that  with  kindness,  till,  seeing  a  ^iper  fasten  on 
noble  defence  of  himself,  which  may  be  read  Paul's  hand,  they  eondnded  that  he  was  ii 
at  length  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  book  of  murderer,  whom  vengeanee  was  pursuing  by 
Acts ;  the  effect  of  which  waa  to  make  hia  land  aa  well  as  by  sea.  The^apoatle,  how- 
judges  declare,  *Thi8  man  doelh  nothing  erer,  ahook  it  off  without  being  hurt ;  when, 
wortliy  of  death  or  of  bonds.'  And  Agrippa,  hunying,  aa  the  ignorant  are  wont  to  do^ 
tlie  head  civil  authority  of  the  iewa,  waa  to  the  other  extreme,  they  aaaerted  Uiat  he 
brought  to  add,  *  This  man  might  haTe  been  waa  a  god.  After  theae  CTents,  which  took 
aet  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  9fit»$le6.  to  place  on  the  shore,  Publius,  the  Roman  go- 
Csesar/  Teroor  of  the  island,  gave  Paul  hospitality, 
HaTing^  howerer,  appealed  in  a  preaaing  and  waa  rewarded  by  the  cure  of  hia  father, 
emergency  to  the  oourt  at  Bome,  PmQ,  with  who  lay  aick  of  a  fever, 
other  prisoners,  waa  deapatohed  to  that  cor-  The  exercise  of  the  healing  art  bringa 
mpt  city,  under  a  centurion  named  Julius,  great  repute  in  the  East ;  and  Paul  waa  now 
being  accompanied  by  the  hiatorian  Luke,  not  only  Anrniahed  with  neoeaaariea  for  the 
Embarking  on  board  a  ahip  of  Adramyttium,  remainder  of  hia  voyage,  but  treated  with 
a  seaport  in  Mysia,  not  far  firom  Troaa,  they  distinguished  honour.  After  a  delay  of  three 
sailed  along  the  ooaat  of  Syria,  tonchhig  at  montba,  which  the  season  of  the  year  ren- 
Sidon,  and  ao  came  round  the  aouthem  dered  deairable,  they  departed  in  another 
shore  of  Asia  Minor  till  they  reached  Lyda,  Alexandrine  veaael,  which  had  wintered  in 
at  a  town  of  which,  namely  Myra*  the  oen-  the  iale,  whoae  sign  or  name  waa  Castor  and 
turion  found  a  veaaeL  which  may  have  been  Pollux,  in  which  th^  aailed,  first  to  Bhe- 
driven  by  contrary  winda  directly  aerosa  the  gium,-in  the  Sicilian  Straita,  and  thence  to 
Mediterranean  to  the  north  of  ita  course,  aa  Pnteoli,  in  the  north  of  Naplea.  From  the 
it  appeara  to  have  been  boond  from  Alex-  laat  place  the  journey  waa  performed  on 
andria  to  Bome,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  land,  leading  first  to  Appii  Forum,  then  to 
(xxviL  88).  This  veaael,  however,  gave  the  Tree  Tabema  (Three  Tavema),  and  finally 
prospect  of  a  direct  passage  to  the  imperial  to  Bome. 

city,  whereaa  die  ship  in  whieh  they  were  would  We  have,  been  obliged  to  hasten  over  the 

oonvey  them  aomewhat  out  of  their  way,  to  narrative  of  this  voyage,  whieh  we  regret,  the 

Adramyttium,  and  there  leave  them  to  find  rather  beeanae  it  ia  obviously  and  indisput- 

the  meana  of  transport  from  Asia  into  Italy,  ab^  written  by  an  eye-witneaa,  in  the  order 

Accordingly,  the  centurion  put  Paul  and  hia  in  whieh  the  otgeota  mentioned  occurred, 

attendanta  on  board  the  Alexandrine  veaael.  with  the  minnts  particularity  of  a  journal 

Their  progreaa  was  very  alow,  owing  to  ad-  and  the  aoouraoy  cSt  a  aailor.    We  ouraelvea 

verse  wimto;  yet  the  equinox  waa  at  hand,  know  nothing  whieh  ao  much  wears  Ae  cha- 

and  Bailing  then  waa  dangerous.     They,  racter  of  a  transcript  from  what  in  modem 

however,  made  the  port  of  Fair  Havens,  on  phraae  would  be  termed  *  the  ahip'a  log/  and 

the  souUiem  side  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  we  do  not  think  we  are  raah  in  aaying  that 

Paul,  with  others,  wished  to  winter  there,  we  ahould  not  hesitate  to  put  Ae  authenticity 

as  they  were  in  safely.     For  this  it  waa  of  the  book  in  which  it  ia  found  on  the 

pleaded  the  harbour  waa  not  eommodioua.  reality  of  the  recorded  scenes. 


In  consequence,  the  oentnrion  resolved  to  On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolia  of  the 

aail  at  least  for  Phosniee,  which  ia  on  the  world,  Paul  was  placed  in  free  custody,  a 

south -weat  of   Crete,  but   the  north-west  soldier,  to  whom  he  waa  bound  by  a  chain, 

of  Fair  Havens  (12).    At  firat,  a  gentle  being  aet  to  guard  him  in  his  own  dwelling 

south  wind  gave  fair  promise ;  immediataly,  (Acta  xxviiL  16, 20.   EpheaianB  vi  19, 20). 

however,  there  aroae  a  tempeatuona  wind,  Aa  aoon  aa  ha  had  taken  aome  repoae,  he 

called  Euioclydon  (now  *al^vanter'),  that  ealled  together  the  chief  Jews,  in  order  to 

aoon  deprived  the  erew  of  aU  command  of  explain  to  them  the  real  cause  of  his  being 

the  veaaely  whieh  hniried  on  at  the  marey  of  in  Bome.    From  them  he  learnt  that  no  in- 

the  hurricane.    At  firat  aha  waa  borne  to-  formation  had  been  aent  against  him  from 

wards  the  African  ahore,  and  waa  in  danger  Jerusalem.    They  wiahed,  however,  to  have 

of  perishing  on  the  well-known  Syrtes,  or  fnm  him  an  exposition  of  Christianity,  of 

qnicksanda.    The  ahip  now  required  under*  which  they  only  knew  that  it  waa  every 

girding—a  practieewhieheontinned  for  een-  where  spoken  against  A  day  waa  appointed, 

turiea  after  Paid'a  deportation.    It  waa  also  They  came  to  hia  abode.     He  expounded 

lightened  of  every  diapoaaUe  thing,  the  cargo  the  goepel.    Some  believed,  some  believed 

at  length  not  being  sparsd.    For  fourteen  not.     Diaaatiafied,  as  usual,  with  the  result 

daja'were  they  toased  about,  in  conatant  of  hia  laboura  on  behalf  of  hia  own  nation, 

peiril  and  alarm,  acarcely  abb  to  take  any  Paul  annovm^  that  the  aalvation  of  God  waa 
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wilt  unto  the  Oentfles,  and  that  lh«j  would 
hear  it.    The  Jews  departed  full  of  debate. 

Heit  the  history  seems  to  oome  to  s  termi- 
nation, so  far  as  detail  is  concerned  (zzviii. 
20).  A  general  sommarj  ensues  and  con- 
cludes, without  finishing  the  book  of  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  elTeet  that  Paul 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  giving  free  access  to  all  who  came, 
and,  without  hindrance^  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  Ood.  The  book  leares  Paul  alive. 
It  leaves  him  also  a  prisoner,  which,  when  it 
terminates,  he  had  been  for  now  nearly  six 
years. 

Daring  his  imprisonment  at  Bome,  the 
apostle  had  '  the  care  of  all  the  churches ' 
on  his  heart,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  members. 
The  details  of  his  paternal  supervision 
may  be  found  in  the  several  notices  taken 
of  his  Epistles.  'Prepare  me,'  he  writes 
from  Bome  to  Philemon  (22),  *  a  lodging; 
for  I  trust  that,  through  your  prayers,  1  shall 
be  given  unto  you.'  In  his  letter  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  be  says,  '  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I 
also  myeelfshall  come  shortly'  (ii.24).  Whe- 
ther these  anticipations  and  wishes  were  real- 
ised, we  do  not  know ;  but  the  record  is  inte- 
resting, as  leading  us  to  see  what  the  apostle 
desired  and  prayed  for.  He  almost,  it  is 
clear,  reckoned  on  a  favourable  issue  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  his  detention,  and  on 
a  speedy  liberation.  Did  this  deliverance 
tome?  Sacred  history  is  silent.  Ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  whicn  runs  back  into  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  attaches  itself 
to  a  scholar  or  frieud  of  Paul,  Clemens  Bo- 
manus,  encourages  the  idea  that  Paul  under- 
went martyrdom  in  Bome,  not  till  after  he 
had  preached  the  gospel  in  the  far  West 
(Spain),  where  he  sufTered  in  company  with 
Peter.  Christian  Bome,  proud  of  the  fact, 
grounded  on  it  many  claims,  alleging  that 
its  church  was  consecrated  and  sanctified 
by  the  martyr-blood  of  the  two  chief  apos- 
tles. 

This  church-tradition  can  be  brought  into 
unison  with  scriptural  data  only  on  the  sup- 
position that,  after  the  epoch  where  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  comes  to  a  dote,  Paul  was 
set  at  liberty;  then,  at  a  later  period,  we 
know  not  the  occasion,  came  to  Bome,  where 
he  joined  Peter,  and,  with  his  coUeague, 
somewhere  about  A.  D.  67,  sealed  his  testi- 
mony to  the  gospel  with  his  blood.  But  the 
words  of  Clemens,  besides  scarcely  meaning 
what  they  are  cited  to  establish,  are  suspi- 
cious, for  they  wear  a  declamatory  air.  The 
notion  of  a  second  visit  to  Bome  seems  to 
owe  encouragement,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the 
self -aggrandising  spirit  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  which,  in  order  to  secure  dominion 
over  Spain,  made  Paul  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  (then)  Western  limits  of  the  world.  The 
scriptural  critic  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  beyond 
th0  scriptural  narrative  for  his  facts.    We 


are  compelled  to  terminate  the  history  of 
Paul  where  it  is  left  by  Luke.  If  we  find  it 
impossible  to  range  in  their  proper  places 
the  several  letters,  within  the  scriptural  limit, 
we  act  more  eonsistently  in  avowing  our  ina- 
bility than  we  should  do  if  we  mingled  to- 
gether two  so  heterogeneous  things  as  are 
scriptural  history  and  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  come  when 
the  active  mind,  the  wide,  kind,  deep,  gene- 
rous heart  of  the  apostle  Paul  must  cease 
for  ever  to  think  and  care  for  the  Airther- 
anoe  of  human  weal.  Whether  in  or  out  ot 
Bome,  a  prisoner  or  a  free  man,  he  paid  the 
solemn  debt  of  nature,  and  must  have  en- 
dured the  debility  and  pains  which  ordina- 
rily precede  that  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  of 
life.  That  the  place,  manner,  and  time  of 
his  death  remain  in  thick  darkness,  may 
have  been  a  Providential  arrangement  to 
prevent,  in  his  ease,  those  marks  of  undue 
respect  which,  in  a  few  generations  becoming 
customary,  converted  good  and  even  bad  men 
into  saints,  and  might  have  raised  Paul  to 
the  false  elevation  of  a  god. 

With  what  feelings  Uie  apostle  contem- 
plated his  demise  is  a  question  of  the 
greater  interest,  because  we  are  without  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
endured  his  last  trial.  That  the  scene, 
whether  it  had  the  calm  of  privacy  and  the 
soothing  attentions  of  friendship,  or,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  it  was  environed  by 
the  fierce  passions  of  insane  bigots  and  the 
loud  rude  acclaim  of  a  brutal  populace,  find- 
ing a  holiday  sport  in  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-men — ^was  passed  through  by  Paul  in 
a  high  and  dignified  serenity,  as  by  one  who 
knew  that  death  was  the  gain  of  immortal 
life,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  great  features  of  his 
character,  and  especially  those  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  approaching  end  of 
his  mortal  life.  See  PhiL  L  20,  teq. ;  iii 
10,  M9. 

In  the  review  of  Paul's  life,  we  see  it 
was  wisely  ordered  that  he  lay  not  under 
matrimonial  obligations;  since,  otherwise, 
he  could  ill  have  discharged  his  apostolie 
duties.  The  denial  was  with  him  doubtless 
severely  felt,  for  his  hesrt  was  as  fitted  for 
the  domestic  affectious  as  any  that  ever  beat 
in  a  human  bosom ;  but  he  made  the  sacri- 
fice, not  from  any  erroneous  notion  that  celi- 
bacy was  a  more  holy  estate  than  wedlock, 
but  because  he  felt  all  his  powers  demanded 
by  and  absorbed  in  the  great  work  whieh 
duty,  gratitude,  and  love  combined  to  impose 
on  him.  namely,  that  of  proclaiming  the 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 

As  he  was  actually  circumstanced,  he  gave 
his  whole  soul  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Feeling  most  keenly  the  wretched  condition 
of  a  world  alienated  from  God  through  wicked 
works,  the  members  of  which  were  individa- 
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•llj  set  agalnsl  each  other  in  hostile  array  men  were  thus  enabled  to  go  up  and  down 
by  national   antipathies,   by  diversities  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creatnre,  not 
speech,  by  interests  which  wete  held  to  be  the  less  was  trayelling  a  sore  and  heavy  toil, 
eonfltcting,  and  even  by  the  very  religious  in  a  daywhenthere  were  few  highroads  and 
convictions  which  should  have  united  them ;  no  public  conveyances,  and  to  men  who  were 
and  fully  aware  that  no  mere  political  or  poor,  if  not  destitute ;  who  had  either  to  de- 
social  union  could  break  dowi^  Uiese  moral  pend  on  generosity  for  the  means  of  subsist* 
barriers  and  make  mankind  one  family,  he  ence,  or,  like  Paul,  to  procure  it  by  the  labour 
gave  all  his  energies  in  order  to  diffdse  the  of  their  hands;  and  who  entered  into  no  city 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  country  but  they  were  sure  to  find  active 
which,  as  understood  by  himself,  tended  to  -enemies  in  all  classes,  their  own  country- 
make  one  great  spirituid  commonwealth,  in  men  beiug  chief,  who  spared  no  elTort  to 
which  Ood,  the  one  Father  of  men,  would  be  subvert  their  teachings,  and  probably  to  take 
all  in  all,  and  so  the  world  of  intelligence  be  their  lives ;  while  their  friends  existed  only 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  love,  here  and  there,  scarcely  powerful  enough  to 
For  this  most  worthy  end  he  travelled  up  maintain  their  own  position,  and  little  able 
and  down  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  to  render  effectual  aid  to  generally  obnoxious 
founding  churches  and  building  them  up  in  missionaries,  accused  of  attempting  to  set 
the  grace  of  life ;  keeping  a  constant  fatherly  the  world  in  confusion, 
sapervision  over  the  ever-widening  circle  of  It  must  have  been  the  bitterest  portion  of 
his  operations ;  maintaining  a  constant  in-  Paul's  cup  to  find,  wherever  he  went  and 
teiconrse  with  those  young  communities  by  whatever  he  did,  his  own  countrymen  his 
means  of  letters  and  messengers ;  watching  most  ready,  most  active,  most  persevering, 
over  their  principles  and  their  practices ;  de-  and  most  envenomed  enemies.     This  ruth- 
lighted  to  behold  or  hear  of  their  spiritual  less  hostility,  however,  he  had  brought  on 
prosperity,  and  bewailing  their  halting  or  himself  by  the  course  he  had  taken.    In  the 
retrocession  in  the  Christian  course  ;  soli-  eyes  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  Paul  was  a 
citons  to  communicate  to  each  the  whole  shameless  renegade,  who  had  disappointed 
counsel  of  Ood,  yet  even  more  anxious  that  the  brightest  hopes  and  incurred  the  hea- 
they  should  all  walk  worthy  of  the  holy  name  viest  guilt.    But  while  Paul  deplored  this 
bj  which  they  were  called ;  and  therefore,  inveterate  enmity,  he  was  also  sustained  by 
when  in  any  letter  he  had  well  laid  the  basis  understanding  its  cause.     His  conduct  as 
of  a  Christian  life  in  sound  doctrine,  never  viewed  by  himself  was  the  pure  dictate  of 
failing  to  adapt  and  apply  his  instructions  principle.    Becoming  conviuced  of  the  Mes- 
most  minutely  as  to  the  particular  condition  siahship  of  Jesus,  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
of  the  church  generally,  so  to  the  several  his  testimony  before  the  world ;  and  the  very 
ranks,  ages,  and  wants  of  the  individuals  of  fact — the  to  him  humiliating  fact — that  he 
which  it  was  composed.  had  persecuted  Christ,  made  him  feel  that 
These  labours  may  in  our  days  appear  nothing  that  he  could  do  was  sufficient  to 
less  heavy  than  they  really  were,  partly  from  atone  for  his  sin.     Therefore  was  it  that  all 
the  brief  and  fragmentary  notice  of  them  the  energies  of  his  finely-endowed  mind  were 
that  we  find  in   Uie  book  of  Acts,  partly  taxed  to  Uie  utmost  for  the  ftirtherance  of 
from  our  failing  to  form  in  our  minds  an  the  gospel.    By  these  convictions  and  feel- 
aceurate  conception  of  the  state  of  the  world  ings  was  the  apostle   sustained  under  his 
iu  the  first  century.  In  truth,  however,  long  manifold  trials  and  labours.    The  power  of 
and  toilsome  journeys,  perils  by  land  and  a  righteous  principle  bore  him  up  above  the 
sea,  severe  endurance  from  the  passions  of  billows.  If  every  where  and  on  all  occasions 
barbaroD«  "^^  wicked  men,  are  often  com-  Judaism  assailed  him,  every  where  and  on 
pressed  into  a  few  words  by  the  sacred  his-  all  occasions  was  he   strengthened  in  the 
torian ;  and  the  reader  who  would  compre-  thought  that  he  was  working  for  Ood,  Christ, 
hend  the  life  and  labours  of  Paul,  must  take  and  man.    The  evil  spirit  displayed  by  his 
his  map  and  travel  over  the  places  men-  narrow-mindedcountrymen  did  but  make  him 
tioned,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  the  more  keenly  feel  the  necessity  of  plant- 
form  some  idea  of  the  length,  dangers,  and  ing  the  gospel  firmly  in  the  world ;  and  when 
ruggedness  of  the  way.    It  was  beyond  a  he  remembered  that  this  same  spirit  had 
question   a  most  auspicious  thing  for  the  slain  his  Divine  Master,  he  knew  what  lie 
publication  of  the  gospel,  that  at  the  time  had  himself  to  expect,  and  he  leamt  also 
of  its  promulgation  the  world  was  at  peace,  how  pressing  and  paramount  was  his  duty 
under  the  strong  apd  compressing  hand  of  to  persevere  undauntedly  in  the  labour  of 
Cesar.    Hence  the  faith  of  Christ  had  com-  his  life.     He  gave  himself,  indeed,  to  the 
paratively  free  course,  and  could  be  glorified  service  of  a  great  principle.     To  that  prin- 
in  and  by  the  labours  of  its  most  noble-  ciple  he  remained  faithful  in  all  evil  report 
minded  and  devoted  missionaries — a  class  and  evU  entreatment    The  natural  conse- 
of  men  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before  quences  pursued  him  in  persecutions  wher- 
or  since,  so  holy,  so  loving,  so  self-sacri-  ever  he  turned  his  steps ;  but  he  minded  not 
fieing  were  they.    But  if  these  truly  great  these  things,  and,  having  his  affection  set 
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CO.  tfilngt  thoit,  itlll  Uboored  oq  fteadilj,  We  lete  the  •terling  intagiity  of  PaoTt 
energvtiioiillj,  m  wiMly  and  m  MioeeMftilly  efaaractor  to  his  natiTe  strei^^  of  mind, 
as  he  eonld,  but  tlways  sesloasly,  till  the  Wealmess  is  a  oongenial  soil  for  viee.  It 
springs  of  existence  eeMed  to  work*  can  hardly  fail  to  be  prolifie  in  serious  fail- 
High  prineiple  waa  the  leading  ehane-  ores  sad  pitiable  ineonsistencies.  Strength 
teristic  of  the  life  of  PanL  Even  wheal  a  as  an  attribute  of  all  greatness,  moral  as  well 
persecuting  Jew,  he  intended  to  do  Ood  ser-  as  intaUectnal.  It  is  power  for  self-guid- 
Tice.  It  was  knowledge,  not  faitegrityt  that  anee,  as  well  as  influence  for  guiding  o&ers. 
he  needed  when  he  was  Uie  emissary  of  the  Tokens  of  strength  are  obvious  in  ^  whole 
Sanhedrim.  He  was  wrong  beeanae  he  was  of  PaoTs  career.  It  is  seen  in  his  going  of 
ignorant,  not  because  he  was  base.  He  his  own  accord  to  solicit  a  commission 
meant  right  in  the  midst  of  error.  He  was  against  the  Damascene  Christians.  It  is 
true  to  his  conrietions  st  the  time  that  he  aeen  In  the  length  of  time  he  took  ere  he 
was  hsling  men  and  women  to  prison  and  to  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  Tenture  all  for 
death.  Opinions  with  him  were  a  deep  ac-  a  universal  church.  It  is  seen  in  the  con* 
tnating  reality.  His  unswerring  adherence  aisteney  with  which  he  worked  ont  his  reli- 
to  the  great  prineiple  of  the  unconditional  gious  Views  into  an  accordant  system.  It  is 
sdmissibility  of  Oentiles  to  the  Christian  seen  in  the  unswerring  perseyeranee  with 
church,  saffloes  of  itself  to  put  his  strict  in  which  he  sought  to  mdke  them  triumphant 
tegrity  beyond  a  question.  If  any  but  a  man  In  the  worid ;  repelling  all  foreign  influences, 
of  lofty  principle  as  well  as  comprehensiTc  keeping  aloof  from  all  co-operation  that 
Tiews,  could  have  coneeiyed  die  grand  idea  m«^ht  lead  to  voompromise,  and  bearing  with 
of  a  unirersal  religion,  we  may  safely  say  patie««e  every  degree  of  contumely,  rather 
that  none  but  a  person  of  such  high  qualities  thar  gweve  i^m  the  atraight  path  of  duty, 
could  have  carried  it  into  eifect,  in  the  midst  It  Is  Uiis  attribute  of  strength  which  makes 
of  opposition  which  was  often  unscrupulous,  Pau»  eo  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  that 
and  always  unqualified  and  unrelenting,  gives  him  a  commanding  influence  which 
It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that  the  vow  can  never  pass  away ;  that  formed  for  him  a 
which  he  observed  on  his  last  arrival  at  sptaBre  of  independent  usefulness,  from  the 
Jerusalem,  was  a  fiuhire  in  consistency  on  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  smiling  shores  of 
the  part  of  a  man  who  set  himself  sgainst  Greece ;  and  that  made  him  listened  to  with 
all  Jewish  ordinances.  But  the  objection  respect  by  untutored  and  almost  savage  moi, 
arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  refined  and  fastidious  wits 
Had  Paul  Imposed  any  Jewish  observance  of  Athens.  It  Is  this  attribute  of  power 
on  one  who  was  of  pagan  origin,  he  might  whieh  places  Paul  in  the  first  rank  of  great 
be  reproached  with  inconsistency,  for  he  men,  associating  his  name  for  ever  with 
msintained  the  right  of  the  heathen  to  come  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Miltou. 
Into  and  remain  in  the  church  of  Christ,  on  There  was  a  specific  character  in  his  great- 
the  sole  ground  of  failh.  But  Paul,  while  ness.  True,  it  was  intellectual  in  its  origin, 
he  preached  that  the  law  was  superseded,  Paul  had  a  great  mind.  He  waa  capable  of 
honoured  and  observed  it,  so  long  as  Provi-  forming  great  conceptions.  He  possessed 
dence  sllowed  it  to  remain ;  and  there  could,  the  yet  higher  power  of  carrying  his  great 
therefore,  be  no  departure  from  integrity  in  his  conceptions  ont  into  sublime  deeds.  He 
taking  part  in  the  Ailfilment  of  a  vow,  or  com-  united,  almost  more  than  any  other  man,  the 
plying  with  an  observance  on  any  partioulsr  power  of  deed  with  the  power  of  thought  and 
occasion.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  act,  it  word.  Hence  he  could  conceive  sublimely 
was  performed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  heads  and  spesk  most  eloquently.  But  more  and 
of  die  Jerusalem  chnieh  (Acts  zzL  20) ;  and  hi^er,  he  could  transfer  his  thoughts  and  his 
if  it  was  done  In  order  to  soften  the  preju-  words  Into  deeds.  With  him  action  never 
dices  that  prevailed  against  the  apostle,  he  hslted  behind  conception.  His  practice  was 
was  surely  at  liberty  to  take  a  course,  pro-  a  realisation  of  his  own  grand  ideal.  To 
vided  it  waa  not  in  itself  improper,  which  the  genius  which  makes  great  writers,  he 
was  considered  likely  to  abate  excitement,  and  Joined  the  force  of  will  which  makea  great 
ao  increaae  and  prolong  hia  own  usefhlness.  men.  And  here  we  touch  on  the  specifio 
And  if  there  was  sny  thing  of  a  questionsble  eharaeter  of  his  power.  It  was  Christian 
nature  in  his  complying  with  the  request,  it  power,  and  therefore  it  consisted  essentislly 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  thst  amiable  fiia-  In  a  holy  liib.  Paul's  greatness  was  ami- 
tare  in  Paul's  character  iriiich  led  him  to  be-  nently  moral.  High  as  were  his  mental  en- 
come,  within  the  bounds  of  rectitude,  all  dowments,  it  is  their  application  raiber  than 
things  to  sll  men,  that  he  might  win  some  to  themselves  which  forms  their  specific  charae- 
Christ ;  showing  himself  self-denying  and  tor  and  their  specisl  value.  Hence  he  pos- 
indulgent  towards  wesker  and  less  informed  eessed  something  higher  than  genius.  He 
brethren,  lest,  by  the  obtrusion  of  rigid  prin-  was  a  righteous  man.  He  had  achieved  the 
ciple  unseasonably  and  unduly,  he  mightrepel  noblest  of  victories,  the  victory  over  self  and 
in  eases  where  he  wished  to  conciliate  (Bom.  over  the  world.  He  could  do  all  things 
uv.l,asf.;  zv.  l.fS}.  ICor.vilt  9;  iz.  22).  through  Christ,  diat  gave  him  strength.    In 
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•onMqiMiiM,  hunger,  tfaint,  eold,  priTfttioiis  and  stjle  are  blended  in  them  so  intimately, 
of  idl  kinds,  impriaonment,  atripea,  eon-  aa  to  he  inseparable.  And  they  are  both  an 
tempt,  ahtpwieek,  deatfa»  were  aooomited  aa  image  of  their  anthor.  Style  is  here  most 
light  and  ineonaiderable  in  new  of  the  great  atrikingly  the  man.  Paul's  pencil  describes 
work  whieh  he  had  to  aeeompliah.  And  himself.  His  thoncfhts  live  in  his  words. 
this  leada  us  to  aee  what  the  precise  power  Thought  so  predominates,  that  the  verbal 
waa  that  Chriatianity  introduoed  into  the  dothing  is  lost  from  sight  A  profound  and 
woild.  It  waa  not  a  power  to  fathom  the  urgent  logic;  rapid  digressions;  sudden tran- 
myatariaa  of  tha  Divine  nature.  It  waa  not  aitikma;  vivid  and  unexpected  parentheses; 
ft  power  to  settle  questiona  of  spiritual  meta-  striking  allusions  in  one  word ;  prolonged 
phyaiea  that  have  been  fai  dispute  ainee  the  comparisons,  which  surprise  you  at  lost  by 
fbundatioa  of  human  aooiecy.  It  waa  not  a  their  justness ;  questions  and  answers,  which 
power  to  preaeribe  the  ereeid  of  all  coming  eroaa  and  interrupt  each  odier ;  aometimes 
agea.  It  waa  not  a  power  to  make  all  men  a  touching  aweetness,  at  others  an  astoand- 
diink  alike.  It  waa  no  mere  inteBectaal  hig  boldneaa,  or  a  aublime  elevation ;  a  noble 
powef!.  But  it  waa  the  power  of  holineaa,  a  river,  now  rippling  over  its  pebbly  bed,  now 
power  to  obey  God,  to  Idve  and  eerve  man ;  rushing  between  lofty  precipices ;  now  flow- 
to  haimoniso  the  whole  of  an  individual'a  ing  on  in  a  ftiU  and  tranquil  stream ;  now 
natore^  ao  that  he  ahall  be  devoted,  body,  roUing  an  immense  volume  of  turbid  waters 
mind,  and  aoul,  to  the  IbrAeranee  of  ttie  towards  the  deep;  now  keeping  a  straight- 
Divine  wlIL  Thia  ia  the  power  by  which  the  fonrard  course;  now  winding  in  serpentine 
Savioor  himself  waa  pervaded ;  which  he  left  eurvea,  till  almost  lost  from  sight,  yet  coming 
aa  hia  great  legaey  tohia  ehureh ;  which  haa  forth  again  only  to  gladden  your  eyes  with 
found,  in  ten  thouaaad  instonees,  ezemplifi-  f^esh  beauty,  and  cant  forward  a  more  abun- 
eations  in  every  aneeeaaite  age  of  the  Chria*  dant  atream ; — ench  is  Paul'a  style,  such  ia 
tittii  era;  and  which  even  now,  ao  fftf  from  Paul  himself,  presenting  an  individuality 
having  died  out,  ia  evineing  ita  preaenoe  by  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  a  pheno- 
tokena  as  unraiatakeable  aa  they  are  varied,  menon  that  admita  of  no  explanation,  if  the 
numerona,  and  gratifying.  reality  of  the  gospel  is  denied. 

It  ia  in  thia  quality,  attength  of  mind,  that  Then  take  Paul  out  of  the  Bible.    Set  him 

we  find  fliat  wideh  diaeriminatea  Paul  from  in  comparison  with  authors  whose  distinction 

Peter.  Not  tiial  the  latter  waa  without  power,  ia  literary.    We  aay  he  has  his  position,  a 

But  hia  power  waa  of  an  inforior  kind.    Ite  poaition  whieh  no  competent  judge  will  deny 

origin  lay  rather  in  dlie  foeMnga  than  the  him ;  a  high  position ;  a  position  which  is 

intellect    Hence  Peter  waa  more  impetaoua  not  only  peculiar,  but,  in  many  respecto, 

than  powerftil.     Hia  power  waa  impulae,  nnapproamied  in  excellence.     No  author, 

which  often  enda in  weakneaa  PanTaalrength  perhaps,  has,  to  the  same  extent,  united  pro- 

atood  on  a  higlier  platform.    By  nature  he  found  reasoning  with  beautifol  imagery.  Tou 

had  mora  power.  Hia  Aifrultiea  were  stronger  are  subdued  on  two  sides ;  you  believe  when 

than  Petet'a.    Hia  will  had  a  firmer  tone,  he  argues,  and  when  he  painte  yon  see.    A 

Hia  morality  lay  on  a  broader  and  deeper  eharacteriatic  trait  is,  that  he  would  appear 

foundation.     Equally  warm  -  hearted  with  to  have  almost  written  without  regard  to  the 

Peter,  he  waa  far  more  aelf-poaaeafed.  Glow-  rulea  of  art,  as  Homer  wrote  his  Iliad.    Thia 

ing  with   ardent  impnlaea,  like  hia  great  highest  genius  is  art — art  in  action,  whieh  is 

fettow-woifcer,  he   had  higher   inteUeotual  alwaya  right;  whereaa  art  in  speculation  is 

atreagdi  to  moderate  and  guide  them.    Per-  often  wrong.    To  such  an  extent  is  Paul 

haps  hia  heart  vraa  even  mora  tender  than  oarried  away  by  the  rapid  current  of  his 

Peter's.    Certainly  he  eonld  be  gentle  and  thoughte  and  emotions,  Uiat  he  overleaps  all 

affectionate  like  a  mother.    And  like  a  very  the  bounda  of  the  ordinary  lawa  of  compo- 

woman  did  he  aometiBea  looe  the  power  to  aition ;  preaenting  the  most  daring  argument, 

reatrain  hia  teara.    The  greater  muat  diat  the  most  happy  quotetion,  the  most  striking 

sofengthof  mind  have  been  whieh  preserved  figure;  but  also  giving  utterance  to  subtle 

him  from  any  audi  lamentable  ineonaiatancy  traina  of  thought,  remote  and  dim  allusions, 

aa  that  which  haa  left  an  indelible  blot  on  aaaoeiationa  to  be  discovered  only  in  the 

the  relation  that  anbsiatad  between  Peter  and  deptha  of  imbbinieal  lore,  or  a  new  interpre- 

hia  Lord.  tation  of  a  word  or  paasage  of  the  older 

The  goopel  deaignad  for  man  mnatpoaaeaa  Seriptnrea ;  any  way,  he  makes  his  own  order 

all  the  qualitiea  whieh  can  reach  and  away  as  he  makes  his  own  laws ;  he  has  no  time 

die  human  heart    The  Bible,  aeoordingly,  to  conaider  whether  what  he  writes  is  under- 

haa  ito  poetiy.    It  haa  alao  in  PanI  ito  ora-  atood ;  he  demanda  a  reader  who  oan  keep 

loiy  and  ite  etoqnenee.    Both  are  apeeifle.  pace  with  his  own  rapid  atrides ;  the  rest  of 

Paal*s  eloquence  ia  unlike  any  other.    Hia  the  worid  he  leaves  behind,  too  eager  to  aoar 

lettera  have,  therefore,  no  eonatoipart  in  the  aloft  into  the  thihi  heaven,  and  to  dart  for- 

saered  volume ;  we  do  not  mean  aa  to  form,  ward  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

but  aa  to  aobatanoe  saad  manner.  In  thought.  The  great  foatniea  of  the  apostle's  charac- 

in  s^le,  thi^  are  uniqnaL    Indaed,  thought  ter  are  aaaily  read,  for  hia  inner  lift  waa  in 
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bis  words  and  his  deeds.    He  was  one  at  Hon  of  all  Greek  and  Boman  lore,  and  w* 
those  translucent  characters  tliat  are  as  'open  verily  beliere  that  human  kind  owes  morey 
as  day/  and  may  be  known  well  by  every  and  will  owe  more,  of  its  highest  good  to 
careful  observer.    And  therefore  does  he  win  Paul  the  tent-maker  of  Judea,  Uian  to  all  the 
the  heart    As  you  learn  to  know,  so  are  you  moralists,  orators,  and  poets  of  the  ancient 
led  to  love  him.    To  an  energy  that  never  world,  thoagh  we  profess  to  hold  their  writ- 
wearied,  he  united  a  patience  which,  like  his  ings  generally  in  high  estimation, 
own  charity,  could  suffer  long.    His  impulses         The  Paul  of  the  Epistles  is  the  Paul  of 
were  ever  fresh  and  vigorous,  but  his  aims  the  Acts,  and  the  Paul  of  the  Acts  is  the 
were  no  less  steadily  and  unchangeably  pur-  Paul  of  the  Epistles.     We  do  not  here  allude 
sued.     Firm  without  being  obstinate,  sealoas  to  the  scholar's  argument,  as  developed  bj 
and  at  the  same  time  liberal,  he  was  still  Paley  and  completed  by  Tait,  though  that, 
more  distinguished  for  a  disinterestedness  consisting  in  the  discovery  and  exhibition  ot 
which  knew  no  bounds,  and  a  love  for  man  minute  points  of  accidental  and  undesigned 
that  was  stronger  than  death.  coincidences,  presents  an  irrefutable  evidence 
Of  the  person  of  the  apostle  we  possess  no  for  both  Acts  and  Epistles ; — we  refer  to 
satisfactory  information.    Absurdly  enough  what  is  more  on  the  surface,  more  obvious 
have  the  words,  *  I  am  the  least  of  the  apos-  to  the  general  reader ;   and  we  say,  that 
ties'  (I  Cor.  XV.  9),  been  cited  to  prove  that  whether  yon  contemplate  Paul  in  action  or 
he  was  of  a  low  stature.    From  2  Cor.  x.  10,  in  word,  you  find  the  same  man  in  the 
we  may  conclude  that  his  outer  did  not  cor-  Epistles  that  you  reeogntae  in  the  book  of 
respond  with  his  inner  man,  and  that  his  Acts.    If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  truth  which 
elocution  was  inferior  to  his  writings.    But  obviously  cannot  be  set  forth  in  separate 
if  in  person  he  was  less  happily  formed,  his  instanoas,  for  the  likimeaa  and  eomspond- 
constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  endure  enoe  being  general,  must  be  sought  in  the 
BO  much,  must  have  been  very  superior  (2  general  tone  of  mind  as  displayed  throughout 
Cor.  xi.  28) ;  especially  as  to  an  indefati-  the  books  of  which  we  have  spoken.    The 
gable  activity  of  mind,  he  joined  a  power  of  reader  may,  however,  compare  Acts  xx.  24, 
bodily   exertion  which    is    rarely  equalled  itq»,  with  Phil.  iiL  8.  Acts  xx.  33,  seg.,  with 
(Acu  XX.  7.   1  Thess.  ii.  9.   2  Thess.  iii.  8).  1  Cor.  iz.  12.   Acts  xvii.  22,  teq.,  with  Bom. 
If,  as  it  ought,  the  speculation  serve  to  i.  19,  teq.  Acta  xiv.  10,  and  xvii.  30,  with 
impress  the  mind  with  a  more  vivid  sense  of  Bom.  iiL  2&.  Acts  xxL  19,  with  Bom.  xv 
the  great  privileges  of  true   Christians,   it  18,  19. 

may  be  «s  useful  as  it  is  curious  to  inquire        It  is  impossible  to  review  the  account  we 

what  the  character  and  fate  of  Christianity  have  given  without  being  struck  with   its 

would  have  been,  had  it  not  had  its  Paul,  great  defectiveness.    We  do  not  allude  to 

All  things  are,  indeed,  possible  whh  Ood ;  the  obvious  want  of  correspondenee  that  we 

and  doubtless,  had  this  instrument  failed,  he  deplore  between  our  narrative  and  those  of 

would  in  his  power  and  grace  have  found  an-  the  Scriptures.    We  refer  to  the  unqnestion- 

other.    But  apart  from  such  a  consideration,  able  deficiency  of  the  materials  which  have 

which  we  can  regard  as  only  possible,  we,  come  down  to  us.      Paul's  life  cannot  be 

reasoning  on  Providence  as  actually  unfolded,  written,  for  want  of  sources  of  information, 

may  justiiiably  ask  whetlier  the  gospel  would  It  is  only  portions  of  that  life  that  any  one 

not  have  dwindled  into  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  can  sketch.    If,  indeed,  speculations  may  be 

and  then  sunk  in  the  universal  wreck  caused  allowed,  or  ecclesiastical   tradition  be  ad- 

by  the  victorious  arms  of  Bome,  had  not  milted  to  give  evidence,  a  less  incomplete 

Paul  rescued  it  out  of  the  comparatively  narrative  may  be  eomposed,  but  one  which 

narrow  hands  in  which  he  found  it,  and  would  lose  more  in  credibility  than  it  gained 

re-produced  the  mind  of  Christ,  which  is  in  in  fulness.    If,  however,  the  apostle  is  so 

itself  of  all  things  the  most  comprehensive ;  great  as  seen  firom  our  existing  materials, 

in  a  shape  so  wide  as  to  reach  the  sym-  how  sublime  would  his  character  appear, 
pathies  of  all  men,  in  all  conditions  and     did  it  stand  before  us  in  all  its  own  com- 

ages,  yet  so  near  and  personal  as  to  affect  pleteness,  amplitude,  and  harmony !  Why 
and  move  every  individual,  as  if  by  a  bro-  ao  much  should  have  been  allowed  to  perish, 
ther's  love ;  and  ao  glowing  as  to  enkindle  is  one  of  those  inscrutable  queations  which 
the  most  torpid,  and  gratify  the  most  sensi-  are  wrapt  in  impenetrable  mystery ;  as  if  to 
tive  and  alTectionate ;  and  so  reasonable  as  bid  us  rather  use  what  we  have  im  humble 
to  give  the  reasoners  of  our  kind  satisfaction,  and  adoring  gratitude,  than  seek  to  be  wise 
solve  the  problems  of  its  questioners,  and  above  what  is  written,  or  scrutinise  the  ways 
tranquillise  the  troubled  spirit  of  its  doubt-  of  Him  whose  thoughts  are  too  high  for  us. 
ers.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  should  Equally  vain  is  it  now  lo  try  to  compute  how 
have  been  without  Paul's  exposition  of  Chris-  great  our  actual  loss  is.  Yet  a  word  or  two, 
tianity,  and,  what  is  a  yet  greater  loss,  the  founded  on  Paul's  own  statements,  msj  not 
illustration  of  it  that  he  has  given  in  his  be  sltogether  withont  use.  In  2  Oor.  xi.  23, 
life.  This  would  have  been  a  loss  which,  in  teg.,  are  these  words—*  In  labours  mors 
oor  opinion,  were  greater  than  the  destruo-     abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  pri* 
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aoDi  matt  frequent,  iu  deaths  oft;  of  the 
Jews  fire  times  reeeived  I  forty  stripes  save 
one;  thrioe  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once 
was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ; 
a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep ; 
in  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,   in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
biethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfolness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness;  be- 
side these  things  that  are  without,    that 
which  Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all 
the  churches.    Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not 
weak  7    Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum  not  ? ' 
This  eloquent  and  touching  passage  is  jns' 
tified  in  its  general  tenor  by  our  narrative. 
The  attentive  reader  will  feel  that  the  words 
only  give  in  some  detail  what,  from  the 
nature  of  his  mode  of  life,  Paul  must  have 
gone  through.    But,  viewed  in  relation  to 
our  narrative,  it  shows  how  much  that  nar- 
rative leaves  untold; — untold,  because  un- 
recorded in  the  chronicles  of  Holy  Writ. 
Five  times  the  apostle  declares  he  underwent 
the  Jewish  punishment  of  whipping.      Of 
these  five  punishments  the  Acts  say  nothing. 
Thrice  the  Boman  punishment  of  beating 
was  endured  by  Paul ;  while  one  such  inflic- 
tion only  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xvi.  32). 
In  the  same  way  we  have  no  record  of  the 
three  shipwrecks  (oump.  Acts  xzvii.  41).  We 
are  equally  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  the 
nature  of  his  personal  aflliction,  termed  by 
him  '  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of 
Satan,  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted 
above  measure'  (2  Cor.  zii.  7).    This,  how- 
ever, is  dear,  that  if  ever  a  man  needed 
crosses  and  afflictions  to  make  and  keep  him 
humble,  that  man  was  the  apostle  Paul ;  see- 
ing how  great,  wide,  diversified,  and  durable 
was  the  sphere  of  his  influeoce,  how  high  his 
mental  endowments,  how  special  the  mode 
and  large  the  measure  of  his  enlightenment. 
The  letters  of  the  apostle,  which,  without 
exception,  have  come  down  u.   us  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  accustomed  to  dic- 
tate to  another,  who  wrote  down  what  he 
directed,  the  apostle  adding  a  salutation  with 
his  own  hand,  which  was  doubtless  known 
in  the  churches,  as  a  token  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  communication  (2  Thess.  iii.  1 7 ; 
compare  Rom.  xvi.  22.    1  Cor.  xvi.  21.    Co- 
losai  iv.  18).    The  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians 
he  would  i^pear  to  have  written  with  his 
own  pen  (vL  11).    The  care  which  Paul 
took  to  anUienticate  his  Epistles,  and  so  to 
prevent  supposititious  writings  from  being 
received  as  his,  furnishes  us  with  no  mean 
ground  of  reliance,  the  rather  that  we  see 
2iat  the  minds  both  of  the  apostle  and  of 
his  scholars  were  alive  to  the  possibility  of 
deception,  and  took  what  they  knew  to  be 
effectual  means  for  its  prevention.     The 


autographs,  indeed,  of  the  apostle  are  lost 
But  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  testimony 
to  the  reception  of  his  Epistles  by  those  who 
knew  Paul's  handwriting,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  actually  was  on  occasion 
of  the  reception  of  any  Epistle  from  him, 
and  who  therefore  had  sufficient  knowledge 
to  prevent  them  firom  being  imposed  upon. 

Numerous  have  been  the  attempts,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  days,  to  set  in  a 
strictly  chronological  order  the  separate  facts 
which  constitute  Paul's  public  life.     The 
success  has  not  corresponded  with  the  la- 
bour bestowed.     This  has  partly  resulted 
from   the  arbitrary  msnner  in  which  the 
efforts  have  been  made,  but  still  more  from 
the  defective  information  fiimished  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.    The  general  period, 
however,  of  Paul's  public  ministry  may  be 
considered  as  determined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy. It  begins  before  the  year  88  A.D.,  and 
ends  in  or  before  the  year  64  A.D.,  while  the 
three  great  missionary  journeys  fall  between 
the  years  44  and  58.  The  date  of  his  conver- 
sion may  be  approximately  ascertained  from 
Oal.  i.  10—18.     2  Cor.  xi.  82,  compared 
with  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  0, 1,  8.    When 
Paul,  three  days  afier  his  conversion,  left 
(Oal.  i.  IB)  the  Boman  city,  Damascus  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  king,  Aretas 
(2  Cor.  xi.  82).    This  can  have  been  only 
about  the  time  of  the  war  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans against  Aretas.     The  outbreidi  of  this 
war  falls  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rias, that  is  A.  D.  87.    In  the  year  88,  the 
differences  with  Arabia  were  composed  by 
Caligula  (Dio.  Cass.  lix.  9  and  12).    Three 
years  earlier,  or  A.  D.  85,  is  the  time  which, 
therefore,  we  may  fix  on  as  the  epoch  of  the 
conversion  of  PauL 

As  to  the  time  of  Paul's  first  journey,  we 
learo  (Acta  xii.  20,  scf. ;  xiiL  8),  that  he  left 
Antioch  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  A.  D.  44.  The 
period  of  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome  may 
be  probably  ascertained  from  the  fact,  that 
the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  that 
city  falls,  according  to  Tacitus  (Annal.  xv. 
44;  comp.  Sueton.  Nero.  10),  in  the  year 
64.  Now,  had  Paul  then  been  there  in  cus- 
tody, it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  he 
should  have  escaped  death.  If,  therefore, 
he  was  then  in  Rome,  he  in  all  probability 
suffered  martyrdom  at  that  time.  There  are 
but  these  alternatives — ^he  may  have  perished 
before,  or  he  may  have  been  set  free  before, 
and  so  be  preserved  for  a  second  imprison- 
ment in  the  imperial  city;  in  which  case 
hip  death  must  be  dated  somewhat  later. 
And  if  we  may  trast  the  statement  of  Cle- 
mens Bomanus,  he  came  to  his  end  during 
a  second  captivity,  in  the  period  from  A.  D. 
66  to  68. 

The  writings  of  Paul  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, owe  their  origin  to  circumstances  that 

arose  in  Uie  course  of  his  pubUc  life.  Those 
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which  wt  potMM  do  not  make  ap  all  that  m  eoaiparad  with  infomuilion  eontained  fai 
oar  apoalle  wiole.  In  1  Cor.  t.  0,  mention  the  Aeta,  fbr  fixing  tiieir  proper  date  and 
is  made  of  a  letter  addreeeed  to  the  Cotin-  ofder.  Theae  means  have,  howsTer,  proved 
tfaian  Cliristians,  whieh  has  not  snrvived  insvfleient  lo  bring  about  a  general  agree- 
(oomp.  Coloas.  if,  10).  The  possibtli^  of  ment;  and  althon^  the  progress  of  theolo- 
sporioos  letters  being  foisted  on  tlieeharohes  gieal  aeienoe  has  remoTMl  some  canses  of 
was  eleariy  eontempLted  by  Paul  (3  Theas.  dlveinty,  yet  dissimflar  opinions  still  pre- 
ii.  d;  ill.  17),  and  later  times  did  not  fiul  to  TsiL  Hie  detennoiation  of  the  partieolar 
supply  what  was  lost  by  Ibrgeries,  while  die  year  in  whieh  eaeh  was  composed,  seems^ 
respeet  in  which  the  apoetle  was  held  gave  speaikiBg  generally,  to  lie  beyond  the  Umita 
occasion  to  the  prevalenoe,  under  his  name,  of  poesftUity.  Approximations  may,  how- 
of  apocryphal  writingSL  OalUo,  mentioned  ever,  in  some  eases  be  made,  whidi  are  use- 
in  Acts  xvilL  12  as  proconsul  at  Corinth,  fhl  so  long  as  writers  do  not  elafan  for  diem 
was  a  brother  of  the  Roman  Seneea  (for  a  morrthanis  their  due.  Chiysostom  diowed 
eompizison  of  whom  with  Paul,  see  Beard's  a  wise  moderatioii  in  restricting  himself  to 
*  Yoices  of  the  Chareb,'  in  reply  to  Straoss,  a  division  into  two  classes,  those  written 
p.  66).  Hence  it  was  thought  that  there  was  before  and  thoae  written  after  the  Epistle  to 
a  connection  between  Ptaol  sad  that  philoso-  the  Beaums.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  assign 
phec^-a  foacy  that  led  to  the  fhbrieatioii  of  the  first  pteee  to  the  fint  letter  to  fiie  Thes 
a  conespoadence,  of  which  eeveral  letters,  salonins.  To  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
aix  fkom  Panl  and  eight  ftom  Seneca,  are  rinthisns  he  assigned  the  eecond  places  He 
•till  in  existence.  held  that  to  the  Oalatisas  to  have  been  com- 

The  veneratioa  folt  towards  the  apostle  poeed  befeee  that  to  the  Bomans.  The  let- 
to  the  Oentilee  must  have  led  the  ehurehes  ter  to  Titus  with  him  belongs  to  the  time 
founded  by  him  to  fonn,  at  an  eariy  peiioda  befoee  PaoTs  Imprieonment.  All  die  rest 
the  idea  of  collecting  and  intewhsnging  his  he  fixed  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
Epistles.  Paul  himself  gave  occasion  to  ainee  they  were  written  during  the  imprison- 
•neh  an  interchange,  and  therefoit  to  a  eol-  ment.  This  natural  and  simple  division 
lection  of  die  letten  that  he  wrote  (CoL  iv.  has  found  acceptance  in  modem  thnea.  As 
16).  The  Second  Episde  of  Peter,  which,  to  the  time  (generslly)  of  die  composition 
if  not  authentic,  runs  bsek  to  near  the  first  of  the  Episdes  to  the  Theasalonians,  Oala- 
eentuiy,  shows  dM  eariy  existence  of  suoh  a  tians,  OorintMans,  and  Bomana,  there  can 
collection  (uL  16).  Maroion,  about  140  be  but  Utde  difllenity.  Those  to  die  Ephe- 
A.  D.,  poeeessed  a  eoUeetion  of  Paal'a  let-  aiana,  Colossiaas,  Philemon,  Phillppians, 
ters  wUch  contained  ten  in  number.  The  show  of  themeelves  that  they  were  written 
Catholic  Church  made  it  first  into  thirteen,  during  a  period  of  incarceration.  The  fol- 
and  then  into  fouiteea.  lowing  anangement  is  proposed  by  Profeseor 

The  order  in  which  the  letters  stand  hi  Credner  {EmkU.  i.  688) : 
the  New  Testament  ia  very  oM,  but  waa  de-         Letters   written   disnkig    PauTs   second 

termined  by  a  regard  neither  to  their  con-  jovney— the  two  letters  to  the  Theasalo- 

tente  nor  to  the  time  when  they  were  com-  niaas* 

posed,  but,  as  would  appear,  radier  with  a  Letters  written  during  Paul's  third  Jour- 
view  to  place  the  Episdes  in  the  order  of  ney— -Titus,  ftalatians,  1  and  9  Corinthians, 
preocdeuee  held  to  be  due  to  the  ehurehes  Bomansi 

to  which  they  were  written.     The  preten-        Lettere  written  while  in  custody— -Ephe- 

sions  of  Bome  to  some  kind  of  supremacy  sians,  Phdemon,  C<^ossians,  PhiUppiane^ 

arose  at  an  eariy  period ;  and  on  tfaia  ao-  d  Timothy, 
count  we  find  the  Episde  to  the  Romans        nndetermined— 1  Timothy, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  coUection.  Neit        By  Straosa  and  others  the  historie  credi- 

to  Rome  in  impoitance  atood  the  opulent,  bility  of  the  Ooepela  has  been  assailed    In 

cultivated,  and  influential  city  of  Corinth ;  Paul's  Episdes  slone  may  an  answer  be 

hence  follow  the  first  and  second  letters  to  found.    Had  the  evangelical  narrativee  pe- 

die    Corinthians.      Similar  oonsiderations,  rished,  a  suffleient  histoiy  of  the  religion  of 

now  not  easily  recovered,  seem  to  have  had  Jeeus  could  have  been  composed  fkoin  the 

to  do  in  detennining  the  position  of  other  noqnestionable  productions  of  that  aposde, 

Pauline  Episdes.  which  contahi  the  great  facte  and  truths  on 

The  order  in  whieh  the  ten  letters  stood  which  Christisaity  rssto  in  such  a  form,  that 

in  Mareion's  collection,  was  the  following:—  is  in  implications  or  incidental  statements, 

I.  to  the  Oalatians ;  II.  to  the  Corinthians ;  aa  b  least  open  to  objection.    Had  all  other 

m.  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians ;  IV.  to  Christian  literature  perished,  one  of   the 

the  Bomans;  V.  to  the  Theesalonians ;  VI.  longer  letters  of  PauTs  would  have  been 

the  Second  to  the  Theasalonians ;  VII.  to  snfilcient  to  account  for  the  origin  and  ex- 

the  Ephesians;   VIII.  to  the  Colosaians  ;  plain  the  basis  of  the  chmtdi.    Even  from 

IX.  to  Philemon;  X.  to  the  PhUippians.  the  shortest  of  them  (Philemon),  a  writing. 

In  process  of  time,  men  came  to  see  that  consisting  of  only  tweniy-flve  verses,  whose 

they  hsd  no  other  mesas  but  their  contents,  authenticity   is    unquestionable,    have   we 
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olear  indications  of  what  Cbrisdanity  is, 
and  dear  evidence  that  the  writer  was  a 
contemporary  with  Jesus  himself  (9 ;  com- 
pare Acta  vii  58 ;  xxri.  4).  The  indirect 
historical  ontliuc  found  in  Paul's  letters  is  so 
important,  tliat  we  here  set  down  its  chief 
particulars,  confining  the  source  whence  they 
are  taken  to  the  four  Epistles  (Golatians,  2 
Corinthians,  Romans),  which  eren  Baur 
(Pau/uj  Seiu  Leben,  &c.,  Stuttgart,  1845) 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  of  Pauline 
origin.  From  a  contemporary,  then,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  one  who  was  allied  with  his  enemies, 
who  must  have  known  all  that  Jesus  did  and 
suffered,  and  who  left  the  Jews  and  joined 
the  Christians;  who,  moreover,  spent  his 
life  in  promulgating  what  he  believed  to  be 
truth,  and  published  his  statements  and 
convictions  in  face  of  the  world,  we  indirectly 
leom  that  Jesus  Christ,  a  Jew  (Bom.  ix.  5) 
of  the  seed  of  David  (i.  3),  born  of  an  Is- 
raelite mother,  in  the  land  of  Judea  (Gal.  iv. 
4),  received  a  Jewish  education  (Bom.  xv. 
8),  in  a  large  family  (1  Cor.  iz.  5),  one 
member  of  which  bore  the  name  of  James 
(Gal.  i.  19).  His  outward  circumstances 
were  lowly  (2  Cor.  viii.  9),  but  in  life  he 
was  obedient  to  God  (Bom.  v.  19),  disin- 
terested, (xv.  3),  so  loving  that  he  died  for 
human  good  (Gal.  ii:  20.  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15), 
meek  and  gentle  (2  Cor.  x.  1 ),  free  from  sin 
(v.  21),  and  pre-eminently  holy  (Bom.  v. 
18).  Publicly  exhibiting  in  his  life  *  faith 
working  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6),  and  teaching  in 
word  and  act  practical  benevolence  (vi.  2), 
with  a  view  to  furnish  to  men  the  highest 
spiritual  good  (1  Cor.  i.  5),  in  fulfilment  pf 
the  great  purposes  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
(Bom.  xv.  8) ;  making  them  holy  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14),  in  the  promotion  of  the  Divine  glory 
(Bom.  XV.  5),  he  sought  their  eternal  happi- 
ness (Gal.  i.  4;  iv.  5),  so  that  they  might 
be  reconciled  and  led  to  God  (2  Cor.  t.  20). 
This  aame  Jesus  was  proved  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Bom.  i.4),  the  Messiah  (Gal.  iv.  4), 
sent  to  fulfil  his  promises  (Bom.  xv.  8.  2 
Cor.  1.  20).  He  was  also  the  image  of  God 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Bom.  viiL  29).  In  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work  he  associated  with  himself 
twelve  assistants  (1  Cor.  xv.  5),  and  ap- 
pointed others,  to  preach  the  gospel  (ix.  14), 
called  apostles  (Gal.  i.  17 ;  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  ix. 
5.  2  Cor.  xi.  5, 18),  the  most  considerable  of 
whom  were  Peter  (Cephas),  John  and  James 
(Gal.  i.  18 ;  ii.  7—0,  11, 12.  1  Cor.  i.  12 ; 
iii.  22),  Paul  (ix.  1,  seq,).  Other  prominent 
co-operators  were  Barnabas  (6)  and  ApoUos 
(iii.  22).  The  authorities  of  his  country 
persecuted  and  slew  him  (1  Cor.  ii.  8). 
\Vhile,  in  obedience  to  God's  will,  he  gave 
himself  a  willing  sacrifice  (Gal.  i.  4 ;  ii.  20), 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies (1  Cor.  zi.  23)  ;  after  having  in  the 
evening  instituted  a  rite  commemorative  of 
himself,  consisting  in  eating  broken  bread 
and  drinking  wine  (23 — ^25)^  and  designed 
Vol.  11. 


to  prefigure  his  return  after  death  (26) ;  In 
connection  with  which  he  had  heavy  sufibr- 
ings  to  endure  (2  Cor.  i  5.  Bom.  viii.  17), 
being  crucified  (Gal.  iii,  1, 13.  1  Cor.  i.  13 ; 
ii.  2)  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  (v.  7). 
After  his  burial  (1  Cor.  xv.  4)  he  arose  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  (4 ;  vi.  14.  Gal.  i. 
1.  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  Bom.  i.  4;  iv.  24),  and 
was  olive  after  death  (v.  10),  from  whose 
dominion  he  was  free  (vi.  4—9),  being  en- 
gaged in  the  unseen  world  in  interceding 
with  God  for  his  people  (viii.  34),  who  were 
they  that  believed  in  his  resurrection  (x.  0), 
having  often  appeared  to  his  friends  and  dis> 
ciples  who  best  knew  him  (1  Cor.  xv.  4—7). 
His  apostles,  inspired  and  strengthened  of 
God  (1  Cor.  ii.  12, 13),  continuing  his  work, 
founded  the  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem 
(Gal.  i.  17—19),  which  was  extended  to  dis- 
tant and  heathen  countries,  as  G  alalia, 
Corinth,  and  even  Bome  itself,  as  proved  by 
the  existence  of  the  four  Epistles  under  con- 
sideration. This  community  the  new  teach- 
ers nurtured  in  high  spiritual  truth,  espe- 
cially such  joy  and  peace  as  were  likely 
to  ensue  from  believing  the  resuirectiou  of 
Christ  (Bom.  xv.  13),  in  whose  name  disci- 
ples were  baptised  (GaL  iii  27),  and  so  be- 
came members  of  the  church  in  order  to  live 
new  lives,  being  free  from  sin  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life  (Bom.  vi.),  which  they  were  to 
enter  on  after  undergoing  judgment  at  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  when  each  would  reoeive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
what  he  had  done,  whether  good  or  bad 
(2  Cor.  V.  8— 10)— a  fact  which  was  made 
the  foundation  of  a  doctrine  requiring  purity 
of  heart  and  life  (11,  ley.). 

Hero  is  a  summary  of  the  history  and 
substance  of  primitive  Christianity,  deduced 
from  four  short  writings  traceable  to  one 
who  gave  up  all  to  follow  Christ,  at  a  tiOM 
when  his  religion  was  struggling  into  exist- 
ence, and  seemed  to  humui  eyes  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  perishing  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Vain  is  the  trouble  taken  by  the 
unbeliever  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospels,  while  even  he  is  constrained  to 
leave  us  the  full,  undeniable,  and  unsus- 
pected testimony  of  Saul  the  persecutor  and 
Paul  tlie  apostle. 

PAVEMENT  (L.)  is  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (i.  6), 
where,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
king's  palace,  was  *  a  pavement  of  red  and 
blue,  and  white  and  black  marble,'  which, 
from  its  being  so  specially  noticed,  was  then 
probably  rare  as  well  as  splendid.  This 
pavement  appears  to  have  consisted  of  mo- 
saic work,  tiie  origin  of  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  may  pro- 
bably be  due  to  Eastern  art,  with  whieh  it 
seems  more  in  accordance.  Mosaics  are  of 
four  kinds : — ^I.  Tesselatum  (opus),  the  moat 
ancient,  consisted  of  small  cubes  of  marbl«» 
worked  into  euoh  simple  geometrical  forma 
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iS|  when  combinecl,  would  compose  an  intri-  led  to  seek  the  fallacions  eo-operation  of  the 
rate  geometrical  figure ;  the  email  cubes  were  Assyrians,  by  whom  Israel  was  depopulated 
oalled  tessera;  the  colours  first  used  were  and  Damascus  captured  (2  Kings  xr.  xri. 
black  and  white;  this  kind  was  employed  in  Is.  vii. — ix.  2  Chrou.  xxvliL  16,  uq*). 
pavements;  as  was  also,  II.  the  oput  tectikt  PEKAHIAII  (H.  Jehovah  opens;  A.  M. 
which  was  formed  of  thin  slices  of  difierently  4794,  A.  C.  704,  V.  701),  seventeenth  king 
oolotured  marbles,  cut  into  slabs  of  such  of  Israel,  son  of  Menahem,  a  zealous  idola- 
ftmn  as,  when  combined,  would  compose  ter,  was,  soon  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
■ome  regular  geometrical  figure,  but  never  murdered  in  his  palace  in  Samaria  by  his 
in  Bueh  arrangement  as  to  produce  a  direct  general,  Pekah,  who  occupied  the  vacant 
imitation  of  any  particular  object ;  III.  opus  throne  (2  Kings  xv.  22,  seq.). 
fgUnum,  consisted  in  an  imitation  of  figures,  PELICAN  is  in  Lev.  xi.  18.  Deut  xlv.  17, 
fruits,  ornaments,  &c.,  by  small  cubes,  of  a  the  rendering  of  a  term  which  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
vitreous  composition,  employed  in  the  deco-  II  is  translated  '  cormorant.'  Wellbeloved 
ration  of  walls ;  as  also  was,  lY.  opus  vermi-  retains  the  ordinary  rendering. 
eulatum,  the  most  elaborate,  in  which  an  PENNY.  See  Mohet. 
object  was  portrayed  with  all  iu  true  PENTECOST  (0.  the  fiftieth,  i.  e.  day ; 
shapes,  colours,  and  huest  by  an  arrange-  L.  quin(][uagetimus)y  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  cor- 
ment  of  small  otibes  of  diffierently  coloured  responding  in  time  with  our  Whitsuntide, 
marbles,  and,  where  extreme  brilliancy  of  which  was  celebrated  on  the  seventh  sab- 
tint  was  required,  by  glass  and  preciods  bath,  or  after  forty-nine  days,  reckoned  from 
stones.  This  kind  was  sometimes  employed  the  Passover.  It  was  ^called  *  the  feast  of 
for  parements,  of  which  beaotifhl  speei-  weeks,' 'the  feast  of  harvest,*  and  also*  of  the 
mens  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Not  first-fruits,'  and  observed  in  commemoration 
improbably,  the  pavement  in  the  palace  of  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xxiii. 
AhasuerUfl  was  of  this  deseriplion.  16.  Deut  xvi.  9,  le^.).  For  the  observances. 

The  pavement  mentioned  in  John  xix.  16,  consult  Lev.  xxiii.  10,  seq.  Numb,  xxriii.  26, 

called,  by  the  Oreek  inhabitants  of  Jerusa-  seq.    At  this  high  festival  there  resorted  to 

lem,  Lithostrdtan,  was  by  those  wbo  spoke  Jerusalem  crowds  of  Jews  from  all  parts  (Jo- 

Hebrew  termed  Qabbatha.  Tliis  word  seems  seph.  Antiq.  xiv.  13,  4.  Jew.  War,  it  3, 1),  a 

to  signify  a  smodUi  bald  surface,  in  allusion  fact  which  explains  what  Is  read  in  Acts  ]i,  1, 

to  the  smoothness  and  lubricity  of  a  tesse-  seq.    See  Fsastb. 

lated  pavement     JosephuS)  in  describing  P£NURY*(C}. p«n«i,  'poor,'  'necessitous*), 

the  eitadel  Antoniaf  which  was  the  pneto-  is  in  Prov.  xiv.  23,  the  translation  of  a  word 

rihmi  or  tvsidenee  of  the  Roman  governor  which  is  best  explained  by  other  renderings : 

bf  Jemsalem,  states  that  Herod,  partly  for  as  in  Deut.  xt.  18,  '  need ;'  in  Judges  xviii. 

the  sakfl  of  or&Amont,  eaused  the  lower  part  10,  'want;'  in  Pro?,  xi.  24,  'poverty.'    See 

of  it  to  be  paved  With  polished  stones.    The  Poor. 

outer  court  of  this  miiliary  fastness,  thus  F£RADVENTURE  (F.),  '  probably  ;*  in 

paved  in  mosaitf^  seems  to  have  been  the  Gen.  xvi.  2,  the  Hebrew  term  is  represented 

spot  intmded  by  the  evangelist.    At  the  up-  by  '  it  may  be  that' 

per  part  of  this  patement)  Pilate  seated  him-  PERDITION  (L.  perdo, 'I  destroy*),  in 

self  on  his  Judgment-seat  (ftsma),  which  the  John  xvii.  12,  the  translation  of  a  term  wliicli, 

procurators  might  place  wheiv  they  thought  in  Matt  xxvi.  8,  is  rendered  'waste'  (romp. 

proper.  Mark  xiv.  4),   is   the  word  employed   by 

PAVILION  (P.),  a  tent.   The  correspond-  Peter  (Acts  viii.  20)  — 'thy  money  perish 

iug  Hebrew  words  lu-e  given  as  'den'  (Ps.  with  thee;'  literally,  'thy  money,  with  thee, 

X.  9),  'tabertiacle'  (Ixxtl.  2),  'bdoth'  (Gen.  go  to  rum.'    In  Matt  vii.  13,  14,  it  (•  dc- 

zxxiii.  17), '  tent'  (9  Sam.  xi.  11).  strnction ')  is  opposed  to  'life.' 

PEARLS  is  tb«  translation,  in  Job  xxviil.  PERGAMOS,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  sevon 

18,  of  a  word— oocurring  only  once — gah-  churches  (Apoc.  i.  11),  was  an  eminent  ciiy 

xeeshf  which  some  regard  as  meaning  '  crys-  of  Mysla,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  a  long  time  the 

titl.'    Wellbeloved  has  '  beryl.'  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name. 

PKOIQREE  (?.)»  a  genealogy  or  linedge  Here  parchment  (dressed  skins  of  animals, 

(Nnmb.  h  18).  so  called  from  Pergamos)  was  first  employed 

PEKAH  (H.  he  that  opens;  A.  M.  4700,  in  making  copies  of  books  for  the  fine  11- 

A.  C.  753,  y.  709),  son  of  Remaliah,  and  brary  (200,000  volumes)  which  Eumenes, 

ei^teecith  king  of  Israel,  oter  which  he  king  of  the  land,  some  100  years  A.  C,  here 

reigned  twenty  years,  pursuing  the  ordinary  formed,  or  at  least  augmented.     Idolatry 

policy  of  its  monarchs  in  preserving  the  ido-  flourished  in  Pergamos,  where  there  was  a 

latry  set  up  by  Jeroboam.  The  Uiroue  which  much-frequented  temple  of  Esciilnpius,  wbo 

he  gained  by  murderi  he  tried  to  strengthen  there,  as  at  other  places,  was  probably  wor- 

by  foreign  aid ;  for  which  purpose  he  allied  shipped  in  the  form  of  a  living  serpent,  kept 

himself   with  Resin,   king  of  Syria,   and,  in  the  temple,  and  regarded  as  a  divinity, 

making  war  on  Alias,  khig  of  Jadah,  ob-  Hence  Esculapius  is  termed  '  the  god  of 

tained  great  success,  so  that  the  latter  was  Pergamos,'  and  on  coins  o(  the  rity  he  ap- 
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pean  bearing  a  staff,  round  which  la  a  serpent. 
In  Bey.  xii.  0,  Satan  ia  termed  '  the  serpen!;' 
and  in  ii.  13,  Pergamos  is  described  as 
*  Satan's  seat'  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
by  *  Satan's  seat,'  John  refers  to  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  proTalent  at  Pergamos. 

PEBIZZITE,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Canaan,  hafing  their  head-quarters  near 
Shechem,  between  Bethel  and  Hal  (Oen. 
xiii.  3,  7 1  XT.  20;  uxiv.  80.  Joshua  Ivil. 
15).  Though  doomed  to  destruction  (Ezod. 
xxiii.  23.  Deut  tU.  1),  they  remained  till 
the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20),  who 
made  them  tributary  (21).  They  became 
sources  of  eoirnption  to  the  Israelites  (Exra 
ix.  1,  2). 

PEBSECUTIOW  (L.  per,  <  through,'  and 
teqvar,  *I  follow')  is  the  rendering  (Matt 
xiii.  21.   Mark  x«  30.  Acts  tUi.  1 ;  xUi.  00. 
Bom.  YiiL  85.  2  Cor.  xii.  10.    2  Theis.  i.  4, 
and  2  Tim.  iii.  11)  of  a  word,  diogmoi,  signi- 
fying a  pursuit  aeeompanied  with  violence, 
and,  as  the  passages  referred  to  show,  in  the 
design  of  suppressing  Christian  truth ;  and 
of  another  word,  thliptist  construed  also  '  tri- 
bulation' (Matt  xiii.  21)  and   'affliction' 
(10).    The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is 
brought  into  relief  when  Paul  terms  himself 
a  persecutor  (I  Tim.  i.  18;  oomp.  Acts  till. 
1,3;  ix.  1,  ieq.).    Persecution  may  consist 
in  abetting  the  use  of  riolenoei  as  well  as  iti 
its  actual  employment.    Paul  was  a  pehie- 
eutor  when  he  held  the  clothes  of  those  who 
•toned  Stephen,  no  less  than  when  he  eom- 
mitted  men  and  women  to  prison.    And  W6 
may  generalise  the  definition  by  declaring 
persecution  to  be  the  employment  of  i^ 
influence  but  direct  or  indirect  persuasion, 
in  order  to  make  others  reeelte  our  own 
opinions.    Accordingly,  there  is  persecution 
in  word  as  well  as  in  aot    Wherever,  hi 
truth,  our  own  Will  seeks  to  predominate  by 
means  of  force,  there  is  found  the  essence 
of  persecution.     Henee  persecution  is  the 
midue  assertion  of  our  own  will.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  form  of  gross  selfishness.    As  such, 
it  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  irreligious. 
Nor  is  it  less  hostile  to  God,  because  it  makes 
war  on  human  rights  in  his  holy  name. 
Despotism  becomes  more  slnAil  and  more 
hateful  when  cloaked  by  hypocrisy.    From 
these  deductions  we  are  led  to  see  that  tole- 
ration is  a  species  of  persecution,  for  tolera- 
tion, which  is  a  mere  withholding  of  eoer- 
oiou,  implies  a  right  to  suppress;  and  wher- 
ever such  a  right  is  acknowledged,persecution 
exists,  and  Christian  freedom  is  in  peril.  To- 
leration is  an  usurpation  of  God's  preroga- 
tives and  an  insult  to  human  nature.    Free- 
thinking  is  not  a  nuisance  to  be  tolerated, 
but  a  sacred  right  to  be  employed,  and  a 
solemn  duty  io  be  discharged. 

PEBSIA,  known  in  the  more  ancient 
writings  of  the  Bible  only  under  the  name 
of  a  part  of  the  land,  namely  Elam  (see  the 
article),  is  mentioned  in  the  later  books  re- 


peatedly (2  Chrott.  xxxvL  20,  22.    Ecn  if 
5.  Est  i.  3),  and  there  refers  to  the  great  Per- 
sian empire  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  stfeich- 
ed  from  the  Iftdus  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.    This  extended  dominion  was  divided 
into  several  pMtinees,  of  which  Persia  pro- 
per (Farsistan)  fdrmed  one.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  land,  tli«  original  Perslsnsi  connected 
in  blood  with  the  Medes,  wtte  divided  into 
several  tribes^  of  Whom  three  were  noble  and 
alone  cultivate*   Of  thti  noblest  branch,  the 
Achsemenidesi  the  first  of  the  th^e,  namely 
the  Pasargocbi  was   the  royal  fattiily  to 
whieh  Cyrus  belonged.    Persia  formed  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Assytlati  emftire,  btt  fell  under 
the  domlfilcm  bf  the  Medes.     At  length 
Cyrus  raised  his  native  land  to  supreme 
power.    This  hero  (539  A.  C.)  founded  the 
great  Pefsian  empire.    Cyrtts  was  followed 
(529)  by  the  erUel  Cambyses  (Ahasuerus). 
Then  (522)  came  Stnerdi§  (apparently  Ar- 
taxerxes,  Ezra  it.),  iiceounted  Uie  brother  of 
the  former  monarch,  but  really  a  magian, 
and  hence  called  thtf  pseudo  or  false  Smer- 
dis,  who  was  (521)  succeeded  by  the  wise 
and  mild  Darius  I.,-  or  Hystaspis  (son  of 
Hystaspes),  who  enjoyed  the  long  reign  of 
thirty  tears,  itid  Aided  in  building  the  tem- 
plet at  Jerusalem.  Next  (486)  was  the  proud 
and  luxurlotis  Xerxes  I.,  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esthef,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
murdered  by  Artabanus,  who  ruled  seven 
month§.    On  this  followed  Artaxerxes  I., 
Longimanus   (464  or  465),  who    reigned 
forty  or  forty-one  years.    Xerxes  and  Artax- 
erxes supported  the  Jewish  patriots  who, 
about  478,  under   Ezra,  and  about  445, 
under   Nehemiah,  returned    to    Palestine. 
Under  the  next  monarch,  Xerxes  It.,  son 
of  Artaxerxes,  424,  who  reigned  only  two 
months ;  Sogdianns ;  Darius  II.,  Kothus, 
448  (Neh.  xiL  22) ;  Artaxerxes  II.,  Mne- 
mon,  404,  who  reigned  forty  years ;  Artax- 
erxes III.,  Ochns,  864,  who  reigned  twenty* 
six  years;  Arses,  838,  who  reigned  three 
years;  and  Darius  IK.,  Codomanus,  335, 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  lived  pretty  much 
in  peace.    This  lost  Darius,  after  he  had 
reigned  six  years,  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander in  several  battles,  but  &tally[at  Arbela, 
880  A.  D.    By  these  victories  the  Persian 
empire  was  brought  to  a  close  (Daniel  viii. 
20,  21 ;  xi.  2,  8).    After  this,  Persia  came 
under  the  Syrian  Seleucide. 

Some  additional  particulars  respecting  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  period  may  be  added. 
Shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Bal^lon,  Cyrus 
gave  the  Jewish  exiles  permission  to  return 
to  Babylon,  and  rendered  them  aid  in  re- 
building their  temple  (Ezra  i  II).  Under 
Cambyses,  renowned  for  his  successful  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  evil-disposed  persons 
endeavoured  to  do  the  Jews  a  disservice  at 
his  court;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
the  false  Smerdis  that  there  was  put  forth 
an  express  prohibition  against  the  building 
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of  the  temple  (iv.  vii.  i«f.)    This,  in  the 
Beoond  year  of  his  reign,  was  recalled  by 
Dorias   Uystospis,  who  was  well  disposed 
towards  the  Jews.     This  monarch  carried 
tiie  fame  of  the  Persian  aims  into  Europe, 
i.^bia,  and   India,   be^uing  tlie  Persian 
wars  against  Greece.   Then  followed  Xerxes 
wiih  his  cruelty,  and  his  fisYOiir  towards  the 
J  ews  in  his  Eastern  states,  as  related  In  the 
Bouk  of  Esther.     Artaxezxea  Longimanas 
letl  au  army  against  Egypt*  but  was  com- 
pel  led  to  moke  peace  with  Uie  Greeks.    By 
these  attacks  on  Egypt,  Palestine  must  have 
sii/fored.    The  new  colony  began  to  sink. 
Artaxcrxes  thereupon  allowed  Nehemiah  to 
bear  help  to  his  fellow-worshippers.    Darius 
Koihus  had  to  fight  on  all  sides  of  his  king- 
dom, and  made  Phosnicia  the  seat  of  a  war 
itgaiiist  a  united  army  of  Egyptians  and  Ara- 
bians.    Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  though  long 
occupied  with  his  arms  in  other  parts,  did 
not  lose   sight  of  Egypt,  and  new  Persian 
aniilea  came  into  the  vicinity  of  Palestine. 
Thereon  the  Jews  hod  to  suffer  l^om  the 
arrogance   of  a   Persian   general,   Bogoscs 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  7,  1).    Ochus,  following 
tlie  pUus  of  liis  fiither,  humbled  the  Phosni- 
ciaiis,  and  brought  Egypt  again  under  his 
power.     In  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
dominion  the  Jews  were  left  at  rest    In  the 
some  period,  the  Samaritan  temple  was  built 
on  Qerizim. 

The  Persian  monarohs,  who  bore  the  title 
of  *  King  of  Kings,'  lived  inaccessible  to  their 
subjects,  in  well-guarded  palaces  (Esther  It. 
2,  6) — in  the  spring,  at  Eobatana;  in  the 
summer,  at  Susa;  and  in  the  winter,  at  Ba- 
bylon, having  a  well-furnished  harem,  one 
of  whose  occupants,  the  favourite,  bore  the 
title  of  Queen  (i.  II.  Neh.  ii.  6),  who  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  political  matters  (Estli. 
vii.).  Thesft  women  were  under  the  eare  of 
eunuchs.  The  coart  was  of  a  most  splendid 
kind  (i.  2,  teq.).  The  will  of  tlie  monarch 
was  law.  The  empire  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, over  each  of  which  was  a  satrap,  who 
had  ofilcera  under  him  (iii.  Vi),  having  to 
collect  the  revenues  and  to  take  measures 
for  improving  agriculture.  These  officers 
had  only  civil  power;  military  command  was 
exerted  by  soldiers.  To  facilitate  intercom- 
niiiuicatiou  between  the  portions  of  this  im- 
mciisc  empire  (i.  1),  there  were  employed 
couriers  who  forwarded  the  despatches  from 
station  to  station  (viii.  14).  Around  the 
throne  was  a  council  of  seven  princes  (i. 
14),  distinct  from  the  seven  eunuchs  who 
had  the  domestic  supervision  of  the  court 
(10,  12;  vi.  14).  The  Persian  army  hod 
footmen  and  bowmen.  Its  chief  force  were 
horse.  They  were  splendidly  apparelled  (Is. 
zxii.  0,  7.   Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxxviil  5). 

In  religion,  the  Persians  were  primarily 
worshippers  of  lire.  This  superstition  seems 
to  have  given  way  to  the  dualism  of  the  doc- 
<riue  of  light  promulgcd  by  Zoroaster,  and 


fotuU  ia  the  Zend  books  (2  Kings  <iJ^. 
11). 

The  language  of  Persia,  bearing  the  nouM 
of  Parsi,  is  one  member  of  that  widely- 
extended  family  of  tongues  whieh  is  com- 
prised nnder  the  name  of  Indo>Gennani^ 
having  on  the  eastern  extreme  relatione  vriA 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Indian  Brahma^ 
and  on  the  western,  with  the  Teutonic  tongues 
of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  Sea 
Media. 

New  light  has  of  late  been  thrown  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Persia  by  the 
discoveries  of  eminent  orientalists,  in  dis- 
interring buried  monuments  and  deciphering 
the  long- concealed  characters  bearing  the 
name  of  *  arrow-headed'  (i.  1(X)).  Of  one 
part  of  this  diversified  country  Peridna  thus 
speaks  : — *  The  numerous  thiek  groTcs  of 
willows  and  poplars  that  grow  on  the  water- 
courses, east  a  rich  green  hue  over  the  plain 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  imparts 
almost  a  fairy  aspect  to  the  land,  lake,  and 
sky,  and  seems  fully  to  justify  the  poetie 
line  of  Watts  in  his  version  of  the  eevcuAf 
second  Psalm — *  There  Persia  glorious  t^ 
behold  !*  The  almost  innumerable  fields  oJ 
the  finest  wheat,  and  the  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  also  impress  one  w*ili 
the  idea  of  boundless  and  universal  plenty 
in  every  eartlily  enjoyment  And  such  would 
actually  be  the  case  were  the  gospel  to  rule 
here  and  regulate  society.' 

PESTILENCE  (L.),  a  destructive  ende 
mie,  or  widely- spread  disease,  arising  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  from  a  certain  oondition 
of  the  atmosphere,  vitiated  by  inundations 
and  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
under  a  burning  sun.  The  pestilence  was 
employed  in  punishing  Palestine  (Ezek. 
ziv.  21 ;  XXX iii.  27)  as  well  as  Egyi>t  (Exoti. 
ix.  3,  6,  1&).  At  tlie  present  day,  whole 
cities  and  even  lands  are  depopulated  by 
the  pestilence  or  plague ;  which,  however, 
becomes  less  frequent  and  less  baneful  ae 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  better  drained  and 
cleared  from  refuse. 

PETER  (G.  stoM),  one  of  the  most  dls* 
tinguished  apostles  of  Jesus  ChrisL  His 
proper  name  was  Simon  or  Simeon  (one 
that  hears  or  obeys),  to  which  our  Lord 
himself,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  strength 
of  this  disciple's  character,  which  he  learnt 
to  know  at  the  first  interview,  added  the 
Aramaic  surname  of  Cephas,  a  stone,  of 
which  Petros,  or  Peter,  is  tlie  Greek  transla- 
tion (John  i.  42).  Accordingly,  the  apostle 
id  designated  sometimes  by  his  original  name 
alone,  Simon  (Matt.  xiii.  bb);  sometimes  with 
his  surname,  Simou  Peter  (Matt  xvL  16); 
on  other  occasions '  Simou  called  Peter^  (Matt 
iv.  18).  Winerthinks  that  during  the  life- time 
of  Jesus  this  apostle  was  called  simply  Peter, 
but  tliat  afterwards  he  was  customarily  desig- 
nated by  the  compound  name  of  Simon- Pet»T, 
in  order  to  dibiinjuiih  him  from   utLcra; 
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•Ule  in  proces*  of  time  the  niniama  PbIct 
mpeneded  ItiB  OTtginal  deiignation,  Simon, 
la  the  lut  ptit  o(  iJte  chinge,  the  snihorit} 
ot  Jasu,  M  whom  lh«  mme  Fetar  is  f- 
prtailj  TBDoTded  to  ove  ita  origin  (Mwk  i 
10),  would  h»Te  i — "■  '-  ' 


He  wu  the  wn  of  Jonu  (HatL  xvi.  IT), 

•ndiUwcUubis  brolfaei  Andrew,  RBsbirm  in 
<.H>tt.  it.  18.  John  i.  40,  U;  Ti.  8),  who 
Ired  in  •  gUte  of  wedlock  nt  Cnpeniiiim 
(Muk  L  aa.  Lake  iv.  31,  lej.).  hiving, 
howeiCT,  been  bom  ■!  Belhiuda  (John  1. 14). 
Felef  may  be  brieflj  described  ta  one  who, 
hiring  been  ciUe^  W  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  eamed,  bj  the  fine  traits  of  hie  cha- 
ncier, the  honotnr  ot  being  regarded  as  their 
speaker  and  representative  bj  his  fellow- 
disciples,  and  the  high  esteem  of  his  Master, 
who  reposed  great  eonfidence  in  him  (Matt. 
zri,  18);  which,  eventoallj  at  least,  wos 
proTed  to  be  deserved,  by  the  seal  and  wis- 
dom with  which  he  preaehed  lbs  gospel, 
cspeeially  among  his  rdlowcoanliymen,  the 
Jews.  Tradition  represents  him  u  having 
Tisitcd  Borne,  and  been  the  Sni  bishop  ot 
the  imperiil  city,  where  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  ciiicifie>l,lDgelberwiibbia great feUow- 
Isboorer  PaoL 

If  we  now  Enter  a  lilde  more  tally  into 
some    important   particnian    ot  this   ipos- 

In  'the  Erat  place,  to  his  call.  It  appeals 
that  Andrew,  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
having  heard  the  leslimonj  borne  by  the 
latter  to  Jesus,  made  known  to  bis  brother 
Fetn  the  fact  that  be  had  fonnd  the  Hesaiah 
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The  annonncement  met  with  a  faTontablo 
reception  tiom  Felpi,  who  was  immediately 
conducted  by  Andrew  into  llie  presence  of 
tlia  Saviour,  from  whom  he  received  a  wel. 
come  and  the  anrname  ot  a  stone  (John  L 
35,1(7.).  When, therefore.shortly after,  Jesns, 
being  in  Qalilee,  csme  to  Caperaanm  (John 
i.   1,  12),  and  saw  Peter  and  Andrew  en- 

Eiged  in  the  dnties  ot  their  calling,  already 
Flowing  their  characters,  he  at  once  invited 
them  to  became  Bshen  of  men.  They  left 
their  nets  and  tuttotred  him  (Mnd.  iv.  18; 
uq.  Mark  i.  IQ)  In  coming  to  this  impor- 
tant decision  they  aeem  to  have  been  encon- 
raged  by  a  miracnlons  drangbt  of  fishes,  by 
which  Jesns  manifcsled  his  glory  to  theui, 
after  they  bad  toiled  all  night  snd  taken 
nolhingj  an  event  which  may  well  hnva 
prompted  Peter  to  forsake  ell  and  follow 
Jesns,  since  he  was  so  overpowered  by  ssfon- 
lihmenl  that  he  fell  at  Jesns'  knees,  ssyiu);, 
'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  urn  a  sioful  man,  U 
Lord'  (Lake  v.  ],  stq.).  We  have  put  the 
accounts  of  the  evangelists  together  in  this 
consecative  narralive.  The  reader  may  hence 
see  how  Utile  ground  there  is  in  these  ac- 
counts tor  an  allegation  ot  disorepanoy,  or 
ot  the  inflnence  on  the  hislory  of  corrupting 
tradition. 

The  circumstances  of  the  call  moy  also 
■erve  to  show  ihe  specific  use  of  miracle 
In  the  poblication  of  his  gospel  by  Jesus 
Chriet  The  testimony  of  John  affected  the 
convictions  of  Peter,  bat  not  his  conducL 
Even  after  the  favoarable  reception  whicli 
Jesus  gave  to  Peter,  tlie  latter  went  uvay 
into  Oalilea,  and  engaged  in  the  ptiranil  of 
his  business,  from  which  lie  was  not  turned 
aside  by  Ihe  widely-spreading  fame  of  llio 
new  teacher.  These  inauences,  however  tlicy 
may  have  enlightened  and  moved  the  mind 
ot  Peter,  left  him  still  a  commoa  flaherman 
on  the  lake  ot  Qalileo.  But  the  miraculous 
draught  of  flahea  took  him  hence,  and  altered 
Ihe  whole  tenor  ot  his  lite.  This  one  event 
did  more  than  all  the  rest.  The  miracle 
completed  the  proof,  overcame  hcailalion, 
roused  Peter's  better  feelings,  kindled  a  new 
soul  in  his  bosom,  and  mads  him  an  aposlle ; 
which,  bat  for  the  overpowering  and  exciting 
effect  of  this  one  striking  event,  ho  migiit 
never  have  been.  And  so,  in  tie  absence  ot 
miracle,  the  world  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  greatest  benefactore. 

There  is  bIeo  a  singular  propriety  in  the 
cbflracter  of  this  miracle,  aa  in  most  of  iLoso 
recorded  of  Jesns  in  the  New  Teslamenl, 
which  even  his  familiarity  with  the  event 
may  conceal  ftom  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
miracle  does  not  regard  any  eittaordlnnij 
iphere  ot  eiislence ;    neither  ascends  ' 


the  hea' 


r  desc. 


|>owers  of  the  deep ;  but  takes  its  position  ia 
Ihe  customary  aphere  of  Peter's  daily  en- 
gagements. In  diis  sphera  the  best  convio- 
tiou  aud  the  most  impulsive  asioniahrornl 
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ooold  be  prodaced.    A  fisliennau  could  be  less  bad  go  effect  in  the  deoiaion  to  wbiflli 

most  easfly  made  into  a  fisher  of  men,  by  a  he  came  to  giye  Peter  a  call  to  the  honoor 

miracle  wrought  in  the  details  of  his  own  and  the  trials  of  the  apostleship.    In  the 

trade.    He  who,  by  causing  a  miraonlons  particnlar  case  before  i^,  the  insight  ijpto 

Aranght  of  fishes,  eonld  so  easily  effect  what  character  displayed  by  our  Lord  is  strikingly 

Peter  and  his  associates  had  exhausted  their  exemplified,  and  may  serve  to  give  the  be- 

akfll  and  their  strength  to  bring  about  even  liever  an  assurance  that  the  same  wisdom 

in  part,  must  possess  superhuman  power,  would  appear  in  other  cases,  were  the  par- 

and  BO  be  worthy  of  being  followed  and  ticulars  equally  well  known, 
obeyed.    Had  the  miracle  been  wrought  in        It  may  senre  to  giye  some  encouragement 

any  other  department  of  life  or  nature,  Peter  to  Christians  whose  imperfections  an  more 

eonld  not  have  had  the  same  means  to  judge  numerous  or  more  serious  than  ordinary,  if 

nor  the  tame  associations  to  be  impressed.  wo  direct  attention  to  the  fart  that  Peter*s 

Peter  enjoyed  the  special  regard  of  his  pre-eminence  was  not  forfeited  by  that  most 

Divine  Master.    In  Matt  xvii.  1,  we  find  unworthy  and  unhappy  occurrence  in  which 

Jesus  taking  him,  together  with  James  and  he  went  the  length  of  even  denying  his  Lord 

John,  up  to  the  scene  of  transfiguration,  of  and  Master.    There  was  indeed  more  than 

which  he  was  an  eye-witness  (Matt  xrii.  I.  one  feature  in  Peter's  chancter  on  which 

Mark  ix.  2).     This  distinction  he   owed  Jesus  could  nut  set  the  seal  of  his  approba- 

partly  to  his  haying  been  among  the  first  of  tion.    Even  the  readiness  and  warmth  with 

those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  Mes-  which  he  declared  his  attachment  to  Jesus, 

aiah,  but  more  to  the  high  endowments  of  were  objects  with  the  latter  of  saspicion  and 

his  mind  and  heart    These  qualities  fitted  disapproval  (John  ziii.  37).    Peter's  ardour 

him  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  apostolic  degenerated  sometimes  into  hardihood  (Matt 

band,  an  oflloe  towards  which  he  felt  himself  xiv.  29),  sometimes  into  rash  and  unjust 

borne  also  by  the  ready  reception  which  was  daring  (John  xviiL  10).    But  these  mani- 

guaranteed  to  him  by  his  Mastei's  special  festations  of  character  only  prefigured  the 

&vonr.    We  therefore  find  Peter  repeatedly  possibility  that  in  a  severely  trying  moment 

•peakhig  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt  Peter  would  give  up  all  to  abandon,  as  he 

six.  27.  Lukexii«41).    Sometimes  he  gives  once  had  done  to  follow,  Jesus.    His  nature, 

the  answer  in  a  ease  in  which  the  question  before  the  great  lesson  taught  and  the  great 

was  directed  to  them  (Matt  xvi  16).    At  change  produced  by  the  resurreetioa,  was 

others,   our  Lord  addresses  him  by  name  obviously  impetuous,    heady,   and  untem- 

when  he  intends  to  speak  to  all  (Matt  xxvi  pered ;   extreme  in  generous  feelings,  but 

40).     Not  impossibly  may  he  have  been  extreme  also  in  the  love  of  self;  warm  to 

regarded  beyond  the  circle  of  the  disciples  protest,  but  hasty  to  desert;  a  ready  but  an 

as  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  them  insecure  friend;  having  a  heart  for  the  lof- 

aud  their  Master  (Matt  xvii.  24).    After  the  tiest  virtues,  but  at  the  same  time  capable 

resurrection  this  position  assumes  a  moro  of  disgraceftil  faults;  eager  to  defend  his 

decided  character,  it  may  be  in  consequence  Master,  whilst  defence  seemed  possible ;  but 

of  the  very  special  nature  of  Jesus'  address  ready  to  desert  and  even  compromise  him 

to  him,  recorded  in  John  xxi.  15,  a^,    Cer-  the  moment  his  cause   appeared  hopeless 

taiuly  as  soon  as  the  series  of  events  begins  and  undone. 

that  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  find  The  fall  of  Peter  has  been  thought  to  pre- 
Peter  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  apostolic  aent  psychological  difficiUties.  We  do  not 
body  (Acts  i.  15 ;  il.  14,  uq. ;  iv.  8,  seq, ;  v.  see  them.  We  find  the  narrative  in  accord- 
29,  teq,).  His  word  is  decisive  (Acts  xv.  7).  ance  with  Peter's  natural  disposition.  We 
He  is  recognised  as  at  the  head  of  the  apos-  think  there  arc  few  persons  who  in  the  course 
tleship,  and  acts  conformably  with  such  a  of  their  lives  have  not  known  at  least  one 
position  (Acts  ii.  37).  Indeed,  in  the  first  person  in  essential  points  the  same  as  Peter, 
days  of  the  planting  of  the  church,  as  re-  The  mere  scholar  or  man  of  speculation 
corded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  great  interest  may  find  difficulties,  but  not  those  who  take 
of  the  events  finds  its  centre  in  Peter,  who  their  lessons  in  moral  philosophy  from  ac- 
main tains  his  precedence  till  he  is  replaced  tual  life.  There  we  always  find  characters 
by  a  still  greater  man,  the  apostle  Paul.  In  such  as  Petef  s,  no  less  frail  in  act  than  warm 
agreement  with  this  pre-eminence  which  in  protestation.  The  basis  of  such  charac- 
Peter  enjoyed,  (he  tradition  of  the  ancient  ters  is  an  unrestrained,  warm,  and  overflow- 
church  represented  the  apostle  as  having  ing  earnestness,  which  makes  them  as  ready 
alone  been  baptised  by  the  hands  of  the  and  as  ample  in  their  promises  as  they  are 
Saviour  himself.  His  pre-eminence,  how-  full  and  vehement  in  their  emotions.  But  a 
ever,  must  be  admitted,  whatever  bearing  it  character  whose  guide  is  strong  impulse  may 
may  have  on  the  claims  to  supremacy  put  be  led  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good  with  an 
forth  by  the  bishop  of  Borne.  Peter,  indeed,  ease  and  rapidity  that  astonish  men  of  more 
could  in  no  cironrostances  have  been  an  tempered  and  tranquil  breasts.  Energy  itself 
ordinary  man.  This  was  well  known  to  has  no  controUuig  power.  We  look  to  it  for 
him  who  knew  the  human  heart,  and  doubt-  guidance  with  no  more  propriety  than  w« 
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expect  the  tempest   to  bear  a  vessel  in  a  His  trial  was  at  hanil.     Jesus  ^raa  apDie- 

■teady  onward  course.    Persons  of  strong  hended  and  led  away  into  the  inner  hall  of 

fe«]tng:s  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  outward  the  palace  of   the  high'-priest,  where  were 

currents.     Uiiber  and  thither  are  they  borne  assembled  the  Sanhedrim,  and  where  STeiy 

in  turn  by  the  breeze  which  for  tlie  moment  thing   betokened    his    speedy   destraction. 

prevails.    If  they  are  led  by  a  wise  and  Unhappily,    Peter  was  admitted   into  the 

friendly  hand,  they  run  well.    If  a  pressing  outer  haU,  and  heard   and  saw  all  these 

teuipt.'itioii  assails  them,  they  at  once  fell,  dark  tokens.    BtiU,  his  mind  was  sustained 

And  wl:en  the  first  wrong  step  has  been  set,  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  would  yet  shine  forth 

rctrent  Is  soon  made  next  to  impossible,  in  his  Messianic  power,  and  smite  his  ene- 

isiirii  men  sink  as  low  as,  under  other  cir-  mies   with   ruin   and    confusion.     Whilst, 

(■(iiii^iRnccs,  they  would  have  risen  high.  therefore,    his    Master   was   being    appre- 

With  these  opinions,  we  behold  a  consist-  hended,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  off 
cncy  in  the  events  connected  with  Peter^s  an  ear  of  the  high-priestfs  servanty — rash 
f;iil  which  affords  evidence  of  the  reality  of  and  wilful  in  act,  as  just  before  be  had  been 
tlie  iLCcne,  and  conduces  to  the  establishment  excessive  (so  in  the  original  of  Mark  xiv.  81) 
of  unr  belief  in  the  New -Testament  history,  in  promise.  But  when  at  length  Jesus  was 
A  brief  narrative  may  aid  the  reader  in  the  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  all  the  power  of 
formation  of  his  own  opinion  on  the  point,  the  nation  stood  in  array  against  him ;  when 
The  end  was  now  approaching.  Jesus  had  he  endured  to  be  struck,  to  be  bound,  to  be 
eNten  his  last  meal  with  his  most  intimate  led  away  to  death,  without  making  tlie  slight- 
friends,  when,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  est  struggle  even  for  deliverance,  then  Petei's 
his  speedy  departure  from  the  world,  he  is  heart  misgave  him ;  his  last  hope  took  flight ; 
asked  by  Peter  himself  what  he  meant  by  he  began  to  doubt,  and  doubt,  as  it  always 
these  gloomy  forebodings,  so  unlike  what  does,  brought  weakness.  Challenged  while 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  who  was  at  in  this  state  of  mind  with  being  an  asso- 
length  thought  to  be  on  the  point  of  entering  date  with  the  criminal,  his  very  energy  of 
on  his  Messianic  glory.  The  reply  was,  soul  would  send  the  readier  negative  to  his 
*  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  tongue;  and  a  bold  *I  am  not,'  came  unhe- 
now,  but  afterwards  thou  wilt  follow  me  '  sitatingly  fh>m  his  lips.  The  step  was  taken. 
(John  xiii.  86).  This  answer,  which  implies  What  ensued  was  inevitable.  One  lie  neces- 
a  strong  confidence  in  Peter,  inasmuch  as  it  sitated  another,  and  falsehood  led  to  oaths 
intimates  that  the  time  would  come  in  which  and  cursings. 

tlie  disciple  would  be  worthy  to  follow  and  Pitiable  indeed  was  this  degradation.  Tet 

serve  his  Master,  did  not  satisfy  the  eager  there  was  no  deep,  inveterate  baseness  in 

wishes  of  Peter,  who  could  not  endure  the  Petei^s  soul.     The  moment,  therefore,  that 

ideaof  any  half-confidence  or  remote  fidelity,  the  outward  pressure  was  removed,  he  was 

Promptly,  therefore,  did  he  rejoin — *My  life  .  smitten  by  conscience.    The  Roman  clarion, 

for  thee  will  I  lay  down.'    The  Saviour,  with  with  its  echoes,  greeted  the  mom,  and  the 

charaeteristic  calmness  and  somewhat  of  the  cocks  were  crowing  throughout  the  yet  sleep* 

melaneholy  that  not  seldom  accompanies  a  ing  city.    Their  shrill  tones  echoed  in  the 

deeper  wisdom,  rejoined,  *  Thy  life  for  me  palace.      How  piercing  were   they  to  the 

wilt  thou  lay  down  ?    Verily,  the  cock  will  heart  of  the  guilty  man !    Luke  records,  that 

not  crow '  (equivalent  to  '  morning  will  not  at  the  moment  when  Peter  hod  declared, 

dawn')  *  before  thou  wilt  deny  me  thrlee.'  '  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest'  (xxii. 

Yet  was  Peter  one  of  those  whom  Jesus  60),  and  was  inteirupted  by  the  cock-crow- 
had  with  him  in  the  awfttl  scene  which  has  ing.  '  the  Lord'  (who  was  probably  just 
rendered  Oethsemane  a  place  of  terror  to  passing  from  the  inner  into  the  outer 
every  pious  Christian.  Here  we  see  evidence  apartment)  <  turned  and  looked  at  Peter.' 
that  the  apostle's  character  had  a  bright  side.  Enough  !— he  was  overwhelmed  with  guilt 
He  whom  the  Saviour  chose  for  his  hours  and  shame,  and,  rushing  out,  he  wept  bit- 
of  special  trial,  to  be  a  witness  and  a  support  teriy.  That  look—the  look  of  pity  and  gen- 
in  them,  roust  have  had  the  seeds  of  great-  tie  condemnation  ;  that  look  of  conscious 
ness  in  his  soul.  And  doubtless  die  sym-  recognition,  which  at  one  glance  brought 
pathy  of  such  a  mind  was  warm,  tender,  and  before  Peter's  excited  mind  a  vivid  picture 
gushing;  ss  ready,  as  ardent,  as  were  his  of  his  recent  protestations  and  his  Lord's 
friendly  words.  But  deeds  it  was  that  were  prophecy ;  that  look  of  deep  love,  deep  re- 
now  needed,  and  deeds  whieh  could  come  gre^  and  injured  friendship,  smote  Peter's 
only  item  strength  of  soul.  Tried  and  heart  as  Moses  smote  the  rock,  when  forth- 
steady  principle,  not  impulse,  can  safely  with  there  gushed  a  flood  of  tears  which  a 
endure  temptation.  And  Peter's  day  of  calm  yerj  speedy  step  could  hardly  conceal  fhuu 
power  hod  n  A  yet  arrived ;  nay,  it  was  to  be  the  aiocking  gaze  of  surrounding  foes, 
brought  only  by  that  failnre  which  causes  a  All  this  is  quite  true  to  nature.  There 
sense  of  weakness,  and  that  sorrow  which  may  be  one  or  two  slight  and  insignificant 
produces  caution,  and  finally  leads  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  narrative 
itRDgtfa,  which  criticism  may  fiud  it  difficult  to  ex- 
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plftin ;  bat  the  genera]  tenor  of  Uie  ev«nt  Cbrist  now  knew  that  Peter  love<l  hiiHi  bd4 
is  so  natural,  so  tratUfol,  so  touching,  that  was,  in  truth,  ready  to  perish  iu  his  cause* 
human  hearts  understand  because  they  feel  Peter  had  undergone  the  great  change.  Be- 
it all,  and  need,  as  no  tutoring  to  bring  newed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  he  was  pre- 
them  into  klie  spirit  of  the  scene,  so  no  ex-  pared  for  whaterer  might  happen  iu  proceed- 
positor  to  answer  objections  and  soItc  diffi-  ing  to  obey  the  commands  which  his  Master 
culties.  The  narrative  came  from  the  heart,  laid  upon  him — *  Feed  my  sheep;'  '  Feed 
and  by  the  heart,  therefore,  is  it  recognised  my  lambs/ 

and  embraced.    And  whilst  incidents  of  this        The  proof  soon  eame.    A  few  dajs  after 

kind,  incidents  full  of  human  nature  and  Uie  incident  last  mentioned,  we  fiud  chis 

divine  truth,  abound  in  the  New  Testament,  same  man  standing  up,  with  a  firmness  that 

the  book  will  become  more  venerable  as  it  be-  nothing  could  subdue,  and  a  boldness  which 

comes  more  old,  and,  pleading  its  own  cause  was  insensible  to  fear,  in  the  very  centre  of 

the  more  effectually  the  more  thoroughly  its  the  Jewish  metropolis,  to  preach  Jesus  and 

pure  and  lofty  spirit  is  felt,  will  in  process  the  Resurrection.  The  Galilean  peasant  has 

of  time  dispense  witli  the  sometimes  ques-  been  converted  into  a  missionary  to  the  world, 

tionable   aid  of  mere  erudition,  finding  a  The  change  is  very  great.    Yet  does  Peter 

broader  and  more  secure  resting-place  in  remain  the  same  man.    According  to  Luke'ii 

human  hearts.  narrative  iu  the  Acts,  he  is  the  first  to  opoa 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peter  till  the  mom-  his  mouth  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
ing  of  the  resurrection.  The  interval  had  church,  in  order  to  explain  events  and  lead 
doubtless  been  a  period  of  bitter  grief.  Al-  to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancy  created  by 
ready,  however,  had  he  experienced  some  the  apostacy  of  Judas.  And  it  is  with  autho- 
degree  of  tranquillity,  and  by  his  sincere  rity  that  he  speaks,  for  the  step  he  reoom- 
and  deep  contritu)n  had  regained  some  mends  is  taken.  And  what  is  the  nature  of 
portion  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  with  that  step  ?  One  which  shows  that  Peter  had 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  disciples,  as  now  made  up  his  mind  once  for  all  to  em- 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  to  bark  every  Uiing  in  the  uev  and  yet  very 
him  and  to  John  that  Mary  hastened  to  bear  feeble  cause.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  ever 
the  news  of  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  has  taken  place. 
Lord.  In  the  events  which  immediately  en-  Peter  again  makes  his  appearance,  in  order 
sued,  Peter's  conduct  was  in  keeping  with  his  to  give  the  scriptural  interpretation  of  that 
character  and  history.  He  was  more  tardy  in  great  event;  which  he  does  in  a  manner  so 
his  steps  than  John  when  going  to  the  sepnl-  characteristic,  that  unbelievers  are  at  olice 
chre,  for  his  previous  treachery  hung  weights  'pricked  in  their  heart,'  exclaiming,  'Men 
on  his  feel,  and  he  could  not  speedily  run  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  T  Evident 
into  the  presence  of  him  whose  mild,  and  token  this  of  power.  In  one  day,  the  con- 
gentle  look  was  stUl  speaking  to  his  soul  verted  Peter  brings  not  fewer  than  three 
reproaches  far  more  cutting  than  onger  thousand  persons  into  the  church.  The  im- 
could  have  uttered.  But  when  at  the  tomb,  press  of  the  same  large,  deep,  warm  heart  is 
his  naturally  bold  and  ardent  nature  took  seen  in  the  picture  that  is  drawn  of  the  moral 
him  at  once  into  the  interior,  while  the  and  spiritual  effects  which  at  once  ensue 
timid  and  affectionate  John  could  do  no  more  from  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts 
than  stoop  down  and  look  into  the  sepulchre  ii.  41) ;  for  as  Peter  has  now  the  lead  in 
<>.^m  the  outside.  the  church,  to  him,  as  far  as  human  instru- 

There  is  one  more  incident  in  the  gospel  mentality  is  concerned,  to  him  chiefly  are 

which  must  not  be  passed  over.     Jesus  was  these  lovely  effects  to  be  ascribed, 
about  to  ascend  to  tlie  right  hand  of  Ood,         And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying 

when,  having  token  a  meal  with  his  friends,  to  those  who  can  see  in  Judaism  no  good, 

he  asked  Peter  whether  he  loved  him,  intend-  that  we  possess  in  the  readiness  with  which 

ing,  as  the  subject  shows,  to  deepen  the  fa-  a  fisherman  is   changed  into  an  effectual 

vourable  impression  which  events  had  made  missionary,  an  unquestionable  evidence  to 

on  the  aposUe's  mind.    A  prompt  affirmative  the  excellent  tendencies  which  the  Mosaic 

was  given,  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  intei^  polity  exerted    on   its   faitliful   adherents, 

rogator's  own  knowledge.  Again  was  the  ques-  One  of  the  most  effective  instruments  that 

tion  put,  and  answered  in  the  same  manner.  Peter  now  employed,  he  found  in  the  He- 

A  third  inquiry  was  made.  Peter  was  grieved,  brew  Scriptures,  which  he  used  with  sur- 

He  felt  hurt,  for  he  now  fully  perceived  the  passing  skill  and  efficiency ;  and  yet  this 

tacit  reference  which  his  Master  had  in  these  man,  who  is  so  well  read  in  the  literature  of 

interrogatories;  he  was  grieved, and  answered  his  country,  and  con  employ  its  resources  fM> 

with  some  little  feeling — feeling  in  which  much  on  the  sudden,  so  appositely  and  so 

self-reproach  was  blended  with  a  conscious-  convincingly,  has  spent  his  entire  life,  except 

ness  of  true  yet  questioned  fidelity — 'Lord,  some  two  years,  in  the  petty  details  of  a  very 

thou  knowcst  all  Uiings ;  thou  knowest  that  humble  calling.    Christianity  grew  out  of 

I  love  thee '  (John  xxi.  Id,  teq.),  Judaism.    The  mother  of  such  on  offi^ring 

Ami  so  it  was.   Peter  did  h  ve  Christ,  and  cannot  have  been  worthlessi 
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An  impenttife  regard  to  breyity  compels  The  Bingalarity  of  this  fact  indneed  the 

oa  to  pass  oyer  widi  a  reference  the  xDci-  apostles  to  make,  by  means  of  Barnabas,  of 

dents  which  soon  took  place  in  the  public  Jewish  parentage,  and  a  natiye  of  the  island 

theatre  of  Jerusalem ;  which  we  can  do  with  of  Cypms,  special  inquiry  into  the  clrcum- 

the  less  impropriety  because,  howeyer  inte-  stances.    Barnabas  proceeded  to  Antiocb, 

resting  and  important,  they  only  add  lllus-  and  was  satisfied  that   the  new   conyerts 

trations  to  the  entire  unity,  naturalness,  and  there  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fayour 

truth  of  Petei's  character,  as  incidentally  set  and  grace  of  God.    The  clear  sanction  here 

forth  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  iii. — ^yii.).  giyen  Irom  on  high  to  the  fbrmation  of  the 

Meanwhile,  another  great  change  was  about  Gentile  church,  wrought  powerfully  on  the 

to  take  place  in  Petei's  mind.    Persecution  minds  of  the  apostles, 

fell  upon  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  some  A.  D.  44  had  come,  yet  were  the  apostles 

of  its  members  fled.    These  could  not  hold  still  in  Jerusalem.    Peter  and  John  had 

their  peace,  but  proclaimed  the 'glad  tidings  extended  their  labours  indeed  beyond  its 

of  great  joy,*  eyen  to  the  long-hated  Sama-  walls,  but  only  to  the  circumjacent  country. 

Titans.    News  of  the  success  which  followed  Timidly  did  they  bear  the  ark  of  God  beyond 

reached  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  who,  not  its  wonted  limits.    Something  extraordinary, 

knowing  what  to  think  or  do,  sent  Peter,  to-  some  outward  impulse  was  needed.    It  was 

gether  with  John,  who  completed  the  work,  giyen. 

and  so  receiyed  into  the  Christian  fold  some  Herod  Agrippa  received  from  the  em- 
who  were  not  Jews.  Enoouraged  bywhat  he  peror  Claudius,  shortly  after  the  latter  as- 
had  witnessed,  Peter,  on  returning  to  Jem-  cended  the  throne  (A.  D.  41),  an  addition 
salem,  'preached  the  gospel  in  many  yil-  to  his  former  territories  in  Samaria  and 
lages  of  the  Samaritans'  (Acts  yiii.  25).  Judea,  in  which  Jerusalem  was  the  chief 
Hitherto,  the  apostles  had  confined  their  eity.  Desirous  of  gaining  the  fayour  of  the 
exertions  to  the  metropolis  of  Judea;  but  Jews,  he  readily  adopted  the  hatred  which 
Peter,  baring  completed  this  missionary  ser-  they  felt  towards  the  Christians,  and  went  so 
yice,  extended  his  efforts  oyer  the  enrirons,  far  as  to  imprison  and  behead  one  of  the 
yisiting  Lydda  and  Joppa,  where,  by  means  most  considerable  of  the  apostles,  James  the 
of  a  special  Dirine  inteiposition,  he  was  elder,  the  brother  of  John.  Finding  that 
taught  not  to  '  call  any  man  common  or  this  act  of  cruel  tyranny  gratified  the  Jews, 
undean'  (ix.  82 — ^x.  28).  After  his  Jewish  he  proceeded  to  seize  Peter,  intending  to 
prejudices,  which  were  so  deep  and  strong  put  him  also  to  death.  Peter  was  miracn- 
as  to  need  this  special  enlightenment,  had  lously  deliyered  out  of  his  hands,  and,  haying 
been  broken  down,  he  made  that  noble  and  informed  his  feUow-belieyers  of  his  escape, 
truly  Christian  dedaration — *  Of  a  truth,  I  he  repaired  to  Cnsarea,  A.  D.  44  (Acts  xii.). 
perceiye  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  Here  he  abode  for  some  time. 
but  in  eyery  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  A  long  interyal  now  presento  itself  in  the 
iT'rketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him'  history  of  this  apostle,  arising  firom  the  im- 
(x.  34,  sff.) ;  when '  they  of  the  dreumcision  perfect  and  fragmentaiy  state  of  our  records, 
who  heard  were  astonished,  becanse  that  on  It  is  not  till  the  year  52  that  we  again  meet 
the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  with  Peter,  when  he  appears  in  the  solemn 
the  Holy  Ghost'  The  conyerts  were  bap*  council  of  apostles  and  elders  held  at  Jeru- 
tised,  and  so  heathens  were  receiyed  into  salem  in  (probably)  that  year  for  the  pur- 
the  Christian  church.  *  pose  of  coming  to    some   final    decision 

Immediately  after  this  eyent,  Peter,  pro-  respecting  the   great   controyersy,  namely, 

eeediug  to  Jerusalem,  was  reproached  by  the  whether,  and  on  what  conditions.  Gentiles 

Jewish  conyerts  for  haying  eaten,  that  is  had  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  of 

intercourse  widi,  men  unciroumcise^.     He  Christ    The  progress  of  the  liberal  yiew  of 

reported  what  new  light  had  broken  on  his  the  question  had  been  slow ;    but  Peter's 

mind,  giring  eyidence  at  the  same  time  that  mind  was  fully  made  up,  and  he  gaye  utter- 

fhe  light  was  divine.    On  which  the  object-  ance  to  his  conyictions  in  a  few  pregnant 

ors  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  say-  words,  which  had  great  weight  in  inducing 

ing,  '  Then  to  the  GentUes  also  God  has  Uie  assembly  to  adopt  and  put  forth  a  decree 

granted  repentance  unto  life '  (xi.  18).  in  harmony  with  the  obrious  tendencies  of 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  Diyine  Proyidence. 

went  forward  naturally,  step  by  step,  as  cir-  This  conyention  of  the  heads  of  the  Chris- 

eumstances  gaye  opportunity  or  impulse ;  tian  cause  had  the  effect  of  marking  out 

for  if  it  was  recommended  and  enforced  by  distinctly  the  sphere  in  which  Peter  was 

supernatural  powers,  it  did  not  the  less  take  henceforth  to  spend  his  chief  strength.    In 

and  follow  ite  line  in  God's  ordinary  prori-  the  council  there  appeared  one  who,    by 

dence.    One  effect  of  the  flight  of  those  dis-  his  education  and  his  sympathies,  was  more 

ciples  who  left  the  metropolis  on  occasion  fitted  than  Peter  to  become  the  apostle  to 

of  Stephen's  death,  was  the  fonnation  of  a  the  Gentiles.    By  mutual  consent  and  in  a 

church  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  the  minority  of  friendly  arrangement,  Paul  undertook  the 

which  were   converted   Gentiles  (xi.  21).  latter  office,  while  Peter  agreed  to  devote 
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himself  to  the  mmistry  among  the  Jews. 
This  determination,  however  amicable  was 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  was  not 
oome  to  without  due  investigation  and  de- 
hate.  Paul's  claims  were  not  regarded  hy 
Peter  as  self-evident,  though  on  inquiry  and 
discussion  they  appeared  satisfactory.  This 
is  a  turning  point  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church.  Peter  had  seen  Christ,  Paul  had 
not  seen  Ciirist  in  the  flesh;  and  it  was 
very  important  that  his  special  call  to  the 
apostleship  should  ho  investigated  and  ap- 
proved  by  one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  majesty  of  Jesus,  and  received  his  ap- 
pointment  from  the  Lord  himself.  Thus 
the  continuity  of  the  hibtory  is  preserved  at 
a  time  when  a  break  would  have  been  of 
great  consequence.  Nor  is  Peter's  sanction 
on  Paul's  ministry  the  less  cogent  because 
there  was  obviously  a  diversity  of  view  be- 
tween the  two  which  led  to  some  warmth. 
Soon  after  tlie  council  at  Jerusalem  had 
broken  up,  Paul  and  Peter  were  together  in 
the  city  of  Antioch,  when  a  serious  disptue 
aro^e.  From  some  special  influence,  of 
which  we  have  no  record,  Peter's  old  timi- 
dity was  here  excited ;  and  fearing  them 
wliieh  were  of  the  circumcision,  who  seem  to 
have  bot'u  specially  dispatched  by  James  to 
deter  Peter  from  eating  with  converted  Gen* 
tiles,  the  apostle  withdrew,  and  separated 
himself.  This  circumstance  serves  to  show 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  Jewish  church 
came  into  the  plan  of  admitting  Oentiles. 
Probably  some  resction  took  place  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  soon  as  the  decree  in  relation  to 
them  hod  been  passed.  The  great  body  of 
the  assembly  seem  to  have  been  rather 
silenced  than  convinced  (Acts  xv.  li)).  Ju- 
daism was  still  erect,  with  all  its  ceremonial 
oppendages,  and  as  such  was  Jield  to  claim 
obedience  even  from  those  of  its  sons  who 
had  bcromo  disciples  of  Christ.  The  old 
narrow  system  hod  its  roots  in  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  Jewish  heart,  which  a  man  of 
Peter's  nrdent  temperament  would  feel  with 
special  strength.  The  same  ardour,  too, 
would  make  him  now,  as  before,  impressible 
by  strong  external  influence.  A  special  mis- 
sion from  James  the  younger,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  tlie  church  at  Jenisalem,  sup- 
ported by  considerations  which,  though  wo 
know  not,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
weighty,  applied  such  an  influence.  Peter 
yielded.  His  opinions  underwent  a  modifi- 
cation, and  he  now  required  converts  from 
heathenism  to  observe  the  ritual  law  of 
Judaism.  At  the  same  time  he  himself 
lived  after  tlie  manner  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
inconsistency  gave  Paul  an  occasion  to  up- 
braid him  with  dissimulation.  Of  the  exact 
merits  of  the  case  it  is  difficult,  with  our 
very  defective  .information,  to  form  an  opi- 
nion. The  current  that  bore  Peter  back 
towards  a  point  which  he  seemed  for  ever 
to  have  quitted,  must,  however,  have  been 


strong,  since  it  carried  nvaj  many  othetB^ 
and  specially  Barnabas,  Uis  intimate  friend 
and  fellow-worker  of  Paul  himself.  There 
may  have  been  something  blameworthy  in 
the  part  which  Peter  took  on  the  occasion*. 
If  so,  we  see  here  another  illustration  of 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  producing  entire 
moral  sonndness  and  strength  in  a  ease 
where  a  serious  wound  has  once  been  in- 
flicted on  the  moral  nature.  Peter's  denial 
of  his  Master  may  have  caused  the  weakness 
which  led  him  to  vaeiUate  in  his  principles 
(Gal.  ii.). 

We  have  intimated  thatwehavenoeertain 
means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of 
the  power  by  which  Peter  was  led  to  reoede 
firom  his  former  liberal  position.  All  the 
diroumstances,  however,  point  to  Jerusalem 
as  the  source  whence  that  power  emanated. 
Hence  we  may  probably  make  an  approach 
to  a  knowledge  Of  its  nature.  After  the 
apostolio  decree,'  settinj?  tlie  Gentiles  who 
became  Christians  free  from  the  obief  bur- 
dens  of  the  HOsaie  law,  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
seems  to  have  gained  a  predominance. 
Zeal  for  the  law  became  tlie  characteristic  of 
a  good  Christian  (Acts  xxl.  20 ;  xxU.  8),  the 
rather  because  the  belief  prevailed  that  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  was  to  remain  in  observ- 
anee  and  in  foree  until  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  who  would  then  judge  the  world, 
and  award  good  and  evil  according  to  human 
deserts.  If,  then,  the  Jew-Christians  were 
thus  bonnd  to  tlio  law  till  tlie  law  wa^ 
removed  by  the  express  act  of  Jesus,  th? 
conviction  would  easily  gain  prevalence  thni 
the  Oentiles  also  onght  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  in  order  to  enter 
into  that  state  of  privilege  which  secured  and 
guaranteed  the  favour  of  the  coming  Judge. 
Those  who  held  these  opinions  must  neces- 
sarily have  dissented  from  Paul,  who  super- 
seded the  Jewish  system  altogether.  And 
what  the  latter  terms  the  dissimulation  or 
hypocrisy  of  Peter  (the  original  word  has 
not  necessarily  the  offensive  meaning  which 
belongs  to  our  term  *  hypocrisy'),  may  have 
arisen  from  what  was  only  a  transient  want 
of  accordance  between  Peter^s  conduct  and 
convictions.  Having  previously  held  that 
the  obsenranre  of  the  law  was  not  necessary 
in  a  Christian,  he  had  himself,  in  part  at 
least,  discontinued  his  ritual  observances  as 
a  Jew.  Now,  however,  he  again  insists  on 
their  yet  existing  obligation ;  and  probably 
he  may  or  he  may  not  have  resumed  thci^e 
praotioes.  This  inconsistency,  however,  Paul , 
who  was  a  ready  and  dexterous  logician, 
seixes  on  and  turns  to  account,  though  it 
may  have  related  to  two  different  periods  in 
Peter's  life. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  change  mny 
have  been,  the  change  itself  was  not  without 
its  advantages  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel.  Paul,  as  having  set  his  face  firmly 
a^inst  the  continued  observance  of  Jadaiciij 
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rites,  was  too  odious  ia  tho  eyes  of  U^e  Jews  in  ft  greater  or  less  obscnrity.  His  apostolic 

to  be  able  to  eouvert  them  to  Christ.    Pet^r,  exertions  were  ccrtaialy  extended    to  Uie 

on  the  contrary,  sTsn  by  his  return  towards  nortliem  extremity  of  Syria,  for  in  Gal.  il 

Jndaism,  would  be  rendered  more  fit  to  plead  11,  seq.,  we  ilnd  him  in  Antioch  in  connec- 

his  cause  with  the  circumcision.  Especially  tlon  with  his  brother  apostle  Paul.    That 

would  he  ha?e  an  influence  with  that  large  they  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  coun* 

class  of  Jews  who,  being  scattered  up  and  try  which  we  call  Asia  Minor,  is  rendered 

down  the  world,  had»  by  intercourse  with  very  probable  by  his  having  addressed  a  let- 

the  heathen,  had  their  national  prejudices  ter  to  persons  residing  in  several  dibUicta  of 

softened  down,  and  were  likely  to  lend  a  that  country,  as  well  as  by  the  intimate 

favourable  ear  to  one  who,  while  reverencing  acquaintance  which  that  epistle  shows  its 

the  law  of  their  fathers,  was  labouring  to  writer  bad  with  the  moral  condition  of  those 

enlaige  its  spirit  and  extend  its  sway,  and  so  to  whom   it  is  addressed.      Peter's  efforts 

to  promote  its  influence  and  honour,  may   have  reached   Europe  also   (1  Cor. 

Thus  was  there  gained  for  Christianity  aa  i*  12),  and  proceeded  eastwardly  as  far  as 

advocacy  which  Paul  could  not  have  given ;  Mesopotamia.    The  tradition  of  the  church 

less  liberal,  indeed,  than  comported  with  makes  him  to  have  visited  Rome,  where  he 

ideal  perfection,  but  as  liberal  as  reformed  ia  said,  in  company  with  Paul,  to   have 

Judaism  could  receive ;  which  must  either  perished  on  a  cross  with  his  head  towards 

remain  without,  or  be  won  into  the  fold  of  the  earth  (A.  D.  66).    He  was  accustomed 

Christ  by  a  Christian  apostle  stiU  retaining  to  take  his  wife  and  children  with  him  on 

strong  Jewish  sympathies.    And  thus  is  It  his  missionary  journeys  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.  1  Pet 

seen  that  in  all  eases  God's  plan  of  dealing  v.  13).    The  New  Testament  contains  two 

with  man  and  performing  his  own  work  is  Episdes  which  bear  the  name  of   Peter, 

the  best.    There  were  in  the  church  from  There  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him  several 

the  first '  differences  of  administrations'  and  spurious  writings,  as  '  The  Gospel  of  Peter,' 

'  diversities  of  operations'  (1  Cor.  xii.  6,  Q)t  'The   Acts  of  Peter,'  'The  Apocalypse  of 

correspondent  to  the  various  tasks  that  had  Peter.' 

to  be  performed.    Sueh  diversities  will  never        The  influenee  of  our  apostle  In  the  early 

cease  to  exist  while  minds  and  hearts  are  church  was  very  great.    Among  the  nume- 

diversely  affected  by  outward  oircumstanoes  rous  proofs  of  that  influence  we  may  refer  to 

and  inward  aptitudes.  Whence  we  may  learn  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Paul,  when 

that  in  the  Christian  church  very  dissimilar  enumerating  the  eye-w^^esses  to  the  resur- 

opinions,  as  well  as  very  dissimilar  abilities,  reetion,  mentions  Peter  by  name  (I  Cor.  xv. 

may  work  beneficially  for  man ;    and  be  5) ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 

induced  to  cease  from  Uie  pursuit  of  a  phan-  latter  had  visited  Europe.    The  influence  of 

torn  in  a  certain   uniformity  of  opinion,  Peter  was  the  greater,  because  he  held  a 

which,  if  attained,  would  diminish  the  effi-  middle  position  between  the  liberalism  of 

cieney  of  the  church  by  lessening  its  suit"  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  tlie 

ableness  and  applicability  to  the  world.  The  narrowness  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
one  thing  needful  is,  that  every  minister.        We  cannot  conclude  our  rapid  survey  of 

whether  Peter,  Paul,  or  Apollos,  should  seek  the  life  of  this  apostle  without  expressing 

not  his  own,  but  Christ's.  the  deep  sympathy  which  his  history  excites 

This  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  Peter  may  in  our  mind.    His  fine  natural  endowments, 

throw  light  on  God's  method  of  instruction,  his  ready  reception  of  good,  the  growth  of 

In  the  case  of  Peter  it  was  no  less  ordinary  his  mind,  the  genial  warmth  of  liis  heart, 

than  extraordinary.    It  was  alao  gradual,  his  very  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his 

It  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  events  country,   his  devoteduess   to  the  cause  of 

through  whieh  the  apostle  was  conducted.  Christ,  combine  in  our  estimate  of  him  with 

It  sometimes  preceded,  sometimes  followed  his  want  of  steadfastness  and  consistency,  to 

the  expansion  of  his  mind.     In  its  final  make  us  regard  him  as  an  interesting  and 

issua,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  inspira-  true,  if  also  a  humiliating,  type  of  human 

tion  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter  left  a  kind,  and  therefore  to  render  his  image  wel- 

difference  on  an  important  point  between  oome  to  our  hearts,  and  his  example  not 

him  and  Paul.    It  did  not,  therefore,  com-  uninstructive  for  our  guidance.     Such  is 

mnnieate  to  him  absolute  and  complete  in-  human  nature  in  its  unregeuerate  and  in  its 

fallibility.    As  Peter  and  Paul  differed,  one  best  estate — a  compound  of  good  and  ill ; 

of  them,  if  judged  by  an  abstract  standard,  with  noble  aspirings,  but  also  with  pitiable 

mast  have  been  wrong.    Both  of  them,  how*  failures ;   weak  and  degraded  without  the 

ever,  were  in  truth  right  in  the  only  way  in  renewing  grace  and  constant  support  of  the 

which  mortals  can  be  right,  for  both  followed  Divine  Spirit.     Tlie  differences  which  existed 

the  light  which  they  possessed,  and  strove  between  Peter  and  Paul  alTord  an  evidence 

to  give  their  convictions  effect  for  the  ad-  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.     Such  differences 

vsacement  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sol-  always  exist  between  honest  and  independent 

Tsdon  of  the  world.  agents  in  any  great  moral  undertaking.  Their 

fnie  later  period  of  Peter's  life  is  hidden  existence  in  the  case  before  us  is  a  gnarantes 
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that  we  have  to  do  with  a  reality^-with  a    authors.    Its  existence  at  a  very  early  p«- 
genuine  page  from  haman  hisioiy.     And     riod  is  shewn  by  a  quotation  from  it,  '  Love 
Siat  the  record  of  these  diversities  is  found     covers  a  mnltitade  of  sins'  (1  Peter  iv.  8; 
in  the  New    Testament,   made  simply  as     comp.  James  t.  20),  made  in  the  first  letter 
matter  of  fact  and  left  without  explanation     to  the  Corinthians  by  Clemens  Bomanns, 
or  apolog/,  assures  us  that  the  writers  were     who  was  bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 
unpretending  and  unsophisticated  meOfWhose     first  century  (Ep.  L  ad  Corinthos,  o.  40;  see 
sole  purpose  was  to  set  down  what  they     also  c.  38  and  07,  comp.  with  1  Peter  ▼.  5). 
knew,  without  regarding  the  impression  it  Passing  over  Hermas  and  Ignatius,  who  ap- 
might  produce.     Such  men  may  moke  mis-  pear  to  have  known  our  Epistle,  we  come  to 
takes,  but  they  are  incapable  of  being  con-  Polycarp,  a  pupil  of  the  apostle  John,  who 
nected  with   a  fraud ;    and    they  are  less  suffered  martyrdom  cir,  164.    In  his  letter 
liable  to  error  thsn  persons  who,  besides  to  the  Philippians,  Polyenrp  cites  those  le- 
a  desire  to  record  truth,  are  actuated  by  a  markable  words  found  in  1  Peter  1.  8 ;  also 
wish  to  make  the  truth  they  record  look  well  13, 21 ;  ii.  II,  21, 24 ;  iii.  9.    Clear  reference 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  produce  a  predeter-  is  moreover  made  tu  ir.  5,  8 ;  v.  6.    Hence 
mined  result.  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Ense- 
Peter,  EpittUt  of.    There  are  in  the  New  bins,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  (bom  in 
Testament  two  letters  which  profess  to  have  Palestine,  A.  D.  264) :   *  Polycarp,  in  that 
been  written  by  the  apostle  Peter.     These  well-known  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  which 
are  known   as  the  First  and  the    Second,  is  still  extant,  uses  certain  testimonies  taken 
We  shall  speak  of  these  two  brief  compo-  from  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.'    And  it  is 
sitions  separately;  and  at  present,  of  the  because  these  passages  are  cited  by  our 
first  letter.  authorities  as  testimonies,  that  their  weight 
Who  is  its  author  ?    It  bears  the  name  of  with  us  must  be  great,  for  they  show,  more 
*  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ'  (i.  1).  clearly  than  so  many  words,  that  the  Epistle 
This  evidence  has  much  force,  and,  unless  under  consideration  was  received  in  the  ear 
opposed  by  conflicting  evidence,  may  be  Uest  periods  as  of  apostob'c  authority,  or,  in 
considered  as  satisfactory.    Tet  it  is  not  in  other  words,  as  written  by  him  whose  name 
itself  decisive,  since  the  nsme  may  have  been  it  bears.    In  the  primitive  age  of  which  we 
forged;  and  the  Second  Epistle,  which  was  speak,  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  unauthentie 
questioned  in  the  early  church,  bears  the  and  spurious  composition  should  have  ob- 
same  name.    What  other  evidence,  however,  fained  such  prevalence  as  to  be  cited  and 
there  is  in  regard  to  the  fiirst  letter,  goes  admitted  in  questions  of  the  highest  import, 
to  confirm  the  claim  of  Peter  to  its  author-  and  for  the  enforcement  of  truth,  love,  anc 
ship.    The  contents  of  the  letter  are  such  endurance.    It  is  true,  the  writers  whom  we 
as  might  have  proceeded  from  Peter.    Its  have  cited  do  not  mention  Peter  by  name  as 
tone  of  thought  is  purely  primitive.    It  is,  the  author;  but  the  omission  implies  that 
as  we  shall  see,  addressed  to  a  class  of  per-  the  letter  was  so  well  known  and  generally 
sons  whom  Peter  was  likely  to  attempt  to  received,  that  there  was  no  need  for  such  a 
influence ;  and  the  general  style  of  address  specification.    The  omission  is,  in  the  cir- 
is  fitted  for  the  purpose.    The  proofs  which  oumstanoes,  more  natnrsl  than  the  express 
are  employed,  being  deduced  from  the  writ-  mention  would  have  been.    The  passages 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  such  as  Peter  quoted  or  alluded  to  are  of  so  striking  a 
would  be  likely  to  use,  and  such  as  were  character,  that  Christian  readers  would  at 
fitted  to  influence  his  readers.    A  compari-  once  recognise  tiieir  source ;  and  there  was 
son  of  the  substance  of  tliis  letter  with  the  no  more  need  to  mention  Peter  as  their 
oral  teachings  of  the  apostle  as  recorded  in  author,  than  to  subjoin  chapter  and  verse 
the  book  of  Acts,  shows  that  there  is  a  cor*  in  order  to  show  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  fell 
respon deuce  between  the  two,  and  confirms  fit>m  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ    It  was  only 
the  idea  that  they  are  both  emanations  of  at  a  later  period,  when  scriptures  were  nn- 
the  same  mind.    One  or  two  striking  pecn-  merons  and  false  writings  were  obtruded 
liarities  may  be  indicated.     Thus  Jesus  is  into  the  church,  tliat  it  became  necessaiy  to 
spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  stone  in  cite  the  name  in  union  with  the  words  of  the 
Acts  iv.  11,  and  in  1  Pet  il.  8 ;  the  evidence  sacred  penmen.  Accordingly,  when  we  come 
afforded  by  the  efiVision  of  the  Spirit  on  the  down  to  Irenasus  (a  scholar  of  Polyeaip,  and 
day  of  Pentecost  is  spoken  of  in  a  similar  bom  at  Smyrna  cir.  120  A.D.),  we  find  Pe- 
manner  in  Acts  v.  32,  and  1  Pet  L  12 ;  era-  ter^s  name  prefixed  to  his  testimony  tlms — 
cifixion  is  described  as  hanging  on  a  tree  in  '  And  Peter  says,  in  his  Epistle,  ¥^om  not 
Acts  V.  30,  X.  30,  and  1  Pet  ii.  24.     Finally,  seeing,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  diough  now  ye  see 
the  letter  was  received  as  Peter's  in  very  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  lin- 
early times.   Down  to  the  present  day,  when  speakable  joy '  (Adv.  H»res.  iv.  9,  2.  1  Pet. 
some  inconsiderable  objections  have  been  i.  8).    And  again,  in  a  perhaps  yet  more 
put  forth,  this  Epistle  has  had  its  place  remarkable  passage  (ii.  16) :  *  And  on  this 
among  the  books  universally  received  as  of  account  Peter  says.  Not  using  liberty  for  a 
authority,  and  as  written  by  their  alleged  cloak  of  malieiousneBS«  bat  for  the  proof  and 
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manifestation  of  faith'  (Ibid.  iv.  10,  8).  this  Epistle,  without  any  attempt  to  give  it  a 

Similar  is  the  method  of  Clemens  Alexan-  spiritual  instead  of  an  historical  meaning, 

drinus   {cir.  180),  Tertullian  (bom  100),  and  apart  from  those  controversies  to  which 

Origen  (bom  185),  and  others.  disappointment  gave  rise  at  a  later  period, 

If  these  considerations  are  sufficient,  as  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  that  the  letter  ori- 

we  think,  to  fix  the  authorship  of  this  Epis^  ginated  before  the  termination  of  the  third 

tie  on  Peter,  then  do  we  here  possess  a  quarter  of  the  first  century.    In  the  phrase, 

small  but  veiy  important  document,  pro-  'strangers  of  the  dispersion,' we  find  a  cor- 

duced  by  an  associate  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  roboration  of  the  statement  that  the  Epistle 

an  eye-witness  of  his  deeds  and  his  ascen-  was  written  before  the  downfal  of  Jerusalem, 

siou,  which  either  teaches  or  implies  the  great  'The  dispersion'  was  used  in  contrast  to 

facts  and  doctrines  that  constitute  the  es-  residents  in  Judea,  the  two  being  equiva* 

sence  of  Christianity  and  the  elements  of  lent  to  *  the  Jews  at  home  and  those  abroad.' 

spiritual  life  in  the  believer's  soul.     One  Bat  this  distinction  vanished  when,  by  the 

sach  writing  as  this  suffices  to  show  that  success  of  the  Boman  aims,  the  Jews  no 

Christianity  rests  on  an  historical,  and  so  longer   had  a   home,  but  were    scattered 

a  credible  basis ;  and  we  would  advise  tlie  abroad  throughout  the  world,  sold  into  sla- 

reader  who  may  be  in  search  of  the  truth  very,  or  pat  to  the  sword. 
OS  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  religion  of        The  growth  of  Peter's  mind,  especially  in 

Jesus,  to  fix  his  mind  on  this  or  some  other  relation  to  the  admission  of  the  Oentiles  to 

single  point ;  after  carefully  studying  which,  fall  Christian  privileges,  was  slow.    As  an 

he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  determine  in  a  extreme  early  limit,  we  feel  assured  by  the 

reasonable  way  whether  Jesus  came  from  history  of  his  mind  that  we  may  fix  the  date 

God,  or  spake  on  his  own  authority, — whe-  of  tlie  council  at  Jerusalem  (ctr.  52)  as  that 

ther  in  substance  his  religion  is  or  is  not  before  which  this  Epistle  could  not  have 

true.  been  written ;  for  to  us  it  seems  impossible 

The  moment  that  we  have  proved  that  that  Peter  could  have  arrived  at  the  calm 

Peter  wrote  this  Epistle,  we  bring  one  of  serenity  of  Christian  truth  in  all  its  com- 

the  New-Testament  writings  within  a  limited  prehensive  charity,  before  the  controversy 

period  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  render  was  in  some  measure  settled  by  that  meet- 

the  question  of  the  exact  year  in  which  it  ing.    The  step,  however,  which  Peter  took 

was  composed  of  comparatively  small  mo-  immediately  afterwards,  was  in  retrocession 

menL    For  one  thing  is  then  very  certain,  rather  than  advance.    Hence  we  seem  to  be 

that  a  Christian  writing  containing  the  es-  led  to  a  still  later  period.   Indeed,  the  Epis- 

sence  of  the  system  came  into  existence  tie  bears,  to  our  mind,  the  ripeness  of  mel- 

before  tiie  generation  passed  away  in  which  low  age ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  place  it  in 

those  lived  who  saw  and  conversed  with  the  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  in  which  the 

Lord.    A  few  years  more  or  less  are,  under  apostle  almost  disappears  from  the  page  of 

these  circumstances,  of  very  little  conse-  history  (A.  D.  53). 

quence.  Threescore  years  aud  ten  are  the  Another  circumstance  confirms  this  view, 
sum  of  human  life ;  and  as  Peter,  when  The  Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Sil- 
called  by  Jesus,  was  a  married  man,  he  vanus,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Silas.  But 
could  not  have  been  much  younger  tlian  the  Silas,  in  53,  went  on  a  missionary  tour  with 
Lord  himself.  Consequently,  the  Epistle  Paul,  and  took,  therefore,  the  step  of  join- 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  many  years  ing  the  Pauline  party ;  in  other  words,  of  giv- 
after  the  destraction  of  Jerosalem  by  the  ing  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  unclrcum- 
Boman  army  (A.D.  70)«  The  Epistle  itself  dilon  (Acts  xv.  40).  This  connection  lasted 
presents  evidence,  we  think,  that  it  was  to  the  end  of  Paul's  second  missionary  jour- 
eomposed  before  that  period  ;  for  it  con-  ney.  The  last  time  that  Silas  is  mentioned 
tains  passages  which  clearly  imply  that  the  in  connection  with  Paul  is  when  (54)  he 
expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  Timothy,  coming  from  Macedonia  (xvii. 
which  in  reiUity  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the  14),  met  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  at  Co- 
Jewish  temple  and  state  under  the  assaults  riuth.  From  this  time  forth,  SUas,  or  Sil- 
of  Titus,  was  in  active  operation  in  the  mind  vanus,  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to 
both  of  the  writer  and  those  to  whom  the  Peter,  it  may  have  been  from  some  dissatiS' 
letter  was  written  (i.  7 ;  iv.  7).  The  latter  faction  with  the  views  held  and  preached  by 
passage  is  very  strong — *  But  the  end  of  all  Paul.  If,  however,  we  may  identify  Silvanus 
things  is  at  hand ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  and  Silas,  then  it  must  be  ^ter  the  year  54 
watch  unto  prayer ' — and  shows  that  it  was  that  the  Epistle  was  written.  But  as  it  ap- 
not  very  long  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  pears  to  have  been  composed  at  a  distance 
the  letter  was  composed.  It  is  trae,  indeed,  from  Corinth,  where  we  last  find  Silas,  and 
that  even  after  that  event  the  expectation  of  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Silas  would  leave 
an  immediate  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  Peter  as  soon  as  he  came  to  him,  we  think 
continued  to  exist,  but  it  was  in  a  changed  we  are  justified  in  not  assigning  an  earlier 
and  mitigated  form ;  whereas  the  strong  and  date  than  the  year  60  for  the  oomposition 
pointed  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  in  of  the  Furst  Epistle  of  Peter. 
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Beforo  passing  on,  we  must  direct  atteu- 
tion  to  a  oircumstauce  of  some  importance. 
Silas  had  IraTclled,  in  company  with  Paul, 
through  the  countries  to  dwellers  in  which 
this  Epfsile  was  sent,  lie  therefore  kuew, 
and  was  known  hj,  the  helievers  there.  A 
letter  delivered  by  the  hands  of  snch  a  per- 
son would  come  witli  guarantees  of  authen- 
ticity and  strong  claims  on  attention. 

But  the  Epistle  speaks  in  so  emphatic  a 
manner  of  on  impending  persecution,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  think  it  refers  to  some 
time  of  trial  more  tlian  ordinarily  severe 
(i.  0,  7 ;  ii.  20,  teq. ;  iv.  12,  13.  17).  Such 
a  time  there  was  when  the  apostle  Paul  was, 
nnder  the  instigation  of  Jewish  zealots,  ap- 
prehended and  put  on  his  defence.  This, 
according  to  the  ordinary  chronology  of  the 
book  of  Acts,  was  A.  D.  60,  the  year  wliich 
we  have  been  led  to  select,  by  evidence  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  consideration.  And 
it  deserves  notice,  as  tending  to  confirm  this 
conclusion,  that  it  was  by  Jews  from  Asia, 
who  had  probably  come  to  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  tumult  was  raised  which  led  to 
the  apostle's  apprehension  (Acts  xxi.  27  ; 
xxiv.  16).  The  ground,  too,  on  which  this  as- 
sault was  made  on  Paul,  was  likely  to  affect 
Peter.  It  was  prompted  by  Jewish  bigotry, 
aud  specifically  by  zeal  for  the  law  (xxi.  20, 
21).  Hence  It  appears  probable  that  these 
bigots,  having  raised  Asia  Minor  against 
the  converts  to  Christianity,  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  design  to  use  all  their 
power  to  suppress  the  rising  and  obnoxious 
sect.  The  blow,  which  struck  Paul  had  been 
previously  levelled  at  his  Asiatic  converts. 
And  the  evil,  which  had  been  already  found 
severe,  threatened  to  be  overwhelming, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  country  which 
Peter  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Epistle. 
We  arc  thus  led  to  fix  on  the  year  A.  D.  60 
113  that  in  or  near  which  this  letter  was  pro- 
bably written. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  anived 
touching  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  finds  sup- 
port from  the  opinion  generally  entertained, 
that  it  was  at  Babylon,  or  Seleucia,  in  Meso- 
potamia, that  it  was  composed.  The  words, 
however,  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  are 
not  without  difficulty  (I  Pet.  v.  13).  When 
literally  rendered,  they  run  thus  —  *  The 
joint-elect  in  Babylon  salutes  you.'  Is  this 
*  joint- elect'  (the  word  is  in  the  feminine 
gender)  the  church  (feminine  in  Greek), 
or  Peter's  wife  ?  Even  if  the  former  is  in- 
tended, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Peter  was  in  Babylon  when  he  wrote  these 
words.  It  is  probable  that  he  was.  The 
probability  is  increased  by  (he  fact  that  the 
countries  enumerated  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  occur  in  their  natural  order,  If 
we  suppose  the  writer  to  have  written,  and  so 
contemplated  them,  from  an  Eastern  spot ; 
for  then  we  have  first  the  most  Ea&tcrn, 
uumely,  Poutus ;  Gahatia  nc^xt ;  and  &o  with 


the  otliers.  But  if,  as  appears  likely,  Meio- 
potamiawas  the  place  whence  Peter  sent  the 
letter,  we  see  no  period  but  one  between  the 
years  00  and  60  when  the  apostle  could  have 
been  so  far  in  the  East. 

There  remains  another  question  to  be  an- 
swered— to  whom  was  the  letter  addressed  f 
The  writer  has  determined  this  himself.  The 
Epistle  bears  the  title  of  catholic,  or  general, 
and  hence  many  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  it  WES  addressed  to  believers  indiscri- 
minately. Were  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
original  term  nnavoidable,  we  should  only 
have  here  another  proof  of  the  little  reliance 
there  is  to  be  placed  on  the  titles  borne  by 
the  Biblical  books.  The  word  catholic, 
however,  needs  signify  no  more  than  gene- 
ral, in  opposition  to  particular,  implying  a 
document  addressed,  not  to  one  individual 
or  one  church,  but  to  a  number  of  persons,  or 
communities  generally.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  Epistle,  for 
its  writer  addresses  it  (we  correct  the  transla- 
tion) '  to  the  elect  strangers  of  dispersion  of 
(or  in)  Pontns,  Galatia,'  &c.  (1  Peter  i.  1). 
Who  were  these  elect  strangers  of  dispersion  ? 
The  term  'elect'  shows  they  were  Christians; 
the  term  '  dispersion '  points  to  their  having 
been  Jews,  but  Jews  in  foreign  lands ;  the 
term  *  strangers'  proves  that  they  were  not 
at  home  in  &eir  actual  position.  If  we  put 
these  ideas  together  under  the  aid  of  the 
light  of  history,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  parties  addressed  were  precisely  that 
large  and  very  important  body  of  men  for 
ministering  to  whom  Peter^s  views  specially 
fitted  him,  namely,  those  who,  before  they 
became  Christians,  had  been  converted,  either 
in  part  or  altogether,  to  Judaism.  Such  per- 
sons were  '  elect,'  for  they  were  now  Chris- 
tians ;  they  were  '  of  the  dispersion/  for  they 
had  formerly  consorted  wiUi  the  Jews,  and 
still  may  have  lived  in  daily  intercourse  with 
them.  They  were  'strangers*  even  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  for  they  had  lost  their 
Gentile  privileges  on  becoming  Jews,  and 
had  forfeited  the  good-will  of  the  Jews  oti 
their  becoming  Christians.  Thus  were  they, 
as  Christians,  '  strangers  and  sojoamers,' 
hated  and  persecuted  by  all  arotmd  them — 
by  Gentile  as  apostates,  and  by  Jew  as  rene- 
gades. That  the  word  rendered  '  strangers ' 
may  be  thus  taken  with  a  moral  application, 
appears  from  the  sense  In  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Septuagint  (Genesis  xxiii.  4; 
comp.  Ephes.  ii.  19),  and  especially  by  Pe- 
tei's  own  use  of  the  term  (1  Peter  ii.  11} : 
'  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you,  as  strangen 
and  pilgriins,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which 
war  against  the  sout'  The  chuzi^es  or  indi- 
viduals thus  addressed  may  have  been  con- 
firmed in  the  faith,  or  even  converted,  by 
both  Paul  and  Peter;  bat  the  seed  of  this 
harvest  was  doubtless  sown  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  there  were  at  Jemsalem 
numbers  of  buch  converts — 'devout  ujeB, 
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dwellers  In  Cappftdocia,  iu  Pontus,  and 
Asia,'  wlio  on  that  occasion  received  the 
first  germs  of  truth,  and  became  personally 
acqaainted  with  Peterj  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Christian  caase.  Among  these  '  devoat 
men'  some trere from  Mesopotamia;  whence 
we  discover  a  reason  why  Peter  should 
have  proceeded  thither  in  order  to  complete 
and  couiirra  his  own  work. 

The  view  which  has  now  been  taken  is 
the  only  one  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can 
explain  all  the  language  employed  in  the 
letter  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  its 
readers.  That  they  had  been  connected 
with  Judaism,  appears  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidences  employed,  drawn  as  they  ai*e  from 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
Oentile  converts  would  have  been  insensible. 
Of  especial  force  is  the  passage  (iv.  11) 
where  the  teachers  in  the  church  are  ex- 
pressly enjoined  to  draw  their  doctrines 
from  *  the- oracles  of  God,'  that  is  the  Old 
Testament.  We  refer  the  reader  also  to  tlie 
following  passages: — i.  10,  12  ('angfels'), 
10 ;  ii.  6,  0.  But  the  readers  are  so  spoken 
of  that  they  may,  if  not  must,  have  been 
Gentiles  also  at  one  period  of  their  lives 
(i.  U;  11.  10).  How  could  the  following 
words  have  been  addressed  t(5them — 'which 
in  time  past  were  not  a  people ' — ^had  they 
by  birth  formed  a  portion  of  God's  ancient 
people,  the  Israelites  7 

With  the  light  which  eomes  {torn  these 
positions,  we    can    clearly  understand  the 
import    of    those  passages   in  which    the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  sufferings  and  trials 
that  his  friends  had   to  endure  (1.  5,  6; 
iiL  14,  teq. ;  iv.  12, 13 ;  v.  8—10).    Some  of 
the  language  employed  is  peculiarly  fitting 
in  rega^  to  Christians  converted  both  from 
heathenism   and   Judaism — those  who   are 
termed  in   Scripture  '  devout  men.'     The 
Gentile  persecution   arose  from   (in  part) 
ill-will  at  the  puritanitm  of  the  Christians ; 
whence  we  see  the  force  of  the  words  (iv.  3, 
4;  ii.  11,  12).    On  the  other  baud,  the  Ju- 
daisers  reproached  them  not  only  with  being 
Christians — the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
gone  over  to  the    Christian  camp    being 
enough  (iv.  14,  ieq.) — ^but  also  as  having 
thrown  off  a  yoke,  and  assumed  an  unwar- 
rantable licence  (ii.  10).    Yet  in  truth  was 
it  '  for  righteousness '  sake '   they  suffered 
(iii.  14),  and  so  might  they  well  take  com- 
fort (12)  ;  and,  *not  rendering  evil  for  evil' 
(0),  be  ready  to  maintain   the  truth  with 
promptitude  and  meekness  (15),  'having  a 
good  conscience,  that  whereas  they  speak 
evil   of   you  as  evil-doers,  they  may  be 
ashamed  that  falsely  accuse  your  good  con- 
versation in  Christ*  (16).    That  the  com- 
bination of  adverse  influences  to  which  we 
have   referred  was  sufQcient  to  justify  the 
strong  language  employed  by  the  writer  as 
descriptive  of  the  sufferings  of  his  friends, 
tVlil  not  be  questioned  by  those  Yrho  know 


how  bitter  were  tlie  Jewish  zealots  in  their 
opposition  to  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
call  to  mind  that  oil  the  social  and  ofScial 
influence  of  heathenism  was  employed  to 
crush  tlie  infant  church.  These  Jewish 
converts  would  be  a  mark  for  every  one  to 
shoot  at ;  the  pagan,  &b  a  hater  of  those  new 
superstitions ;  he  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  one  who  was  both  proud  and 
afraid — proud  of  his  privileges,  and  afraid  the 
new  system  was  rendering  them  inseciure*, 
and  he  also  who  had  joined  himself  to  the 
Jewish  church,  who,  as  a  new  convert,  must 
show  his  zeal  against  the  Christians  in  order 
to  avoid  suspicion.  Gentile  Christians  would 
be  less  despised  and  ill-treated  than  these 
'  elect  strangers  of  dispersion,'  for  they  had 
changed  their  opinions  but  once,  and  had 
made  eneniies  of  none  but  tlieir  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  heathen ;  but  Jewish  con- 
verts were  first  contemned  by  the  Gentiles 
for  going  over  to  Judaism,  and  then  by  the 
Jews  for  passing  on  to  Christianity.  The 
faithful  Jew  considered  himself  insulted,  as 
well  as  his  faith  dishonoured,  by  those  whom 
Peter  specially  addressed  ;  while  Gentiles 
were  ready  to  reproach  with  instability  those 
who  had  made  two,  and  might  make  more, 
fundamental  changes  in  their  lives. 

From  these  remarks  the  aim  of  the  letter 
appears  obvious.     It  was  designed  to  instruct 
and  strengthen  these  Gentile  Jewish  converts 
u,nder  tlieir  manifold  trials  and  persecutions 
(i.  6, 7 ;  iv.  19)  ;  and  in  particular  to  enforce 
Uiose  moral  qualities  which  such  a  state  of 
outward  evil  rendered   specially   important 
among  followers  of  Christ  (ii.  11 ;  iii.  8,  9; 
iv.  8,  teq.).     For  the  purposes  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  writer  lays  a  solid  foimda- 
tion  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  gives  pecu- 
liar prominence  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as 
a  fact  calculated  to  afford  both  light  and 
strength  to  those  who  were,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  called  to  suffer  for  his  cause  (ii.  21, 
seq.;  iii.  18;  iv.  ]).     The  Fipistle,  iudeed, 
has  a  very  general  bearing  on  the  Cliristian 
life,  and  is  peculiarly  emphatic  in  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  inward  purity  and  holiness 
(i.  13,  seq,).    In  truth  it  is  of  especial  value, 
as  affording  a  very  striking  instance  of  the 
union  of  doctrine  and  exhortation,  motive 
and  duty,  religion  and  morality,  light,  im- 
pulse, and  guidance ;  and  if  Peter  was  led  to 
compose  it  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings 
iuflicted  on  those  over  whom  he  was  bound 
to  exert  a  special  supervision,  we  may,  with 
devout  gratitude,  look  on  tliis  short  but  most 
valuable    letter  as  not   the  least  striking 
among  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  God 
converts  transient  evil  into  permanent  and 
increasing  good. 

The  letter  is  too  short  and  too  simple  to 
require  analysis.  The  reader  can  ascertain 
its  contents  in  a  few  minutes;  but  their  full 
import  and  ^reat  and  benign  tendencies 
demand  years  of  growing  excellence  iu  order 
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to  be  comprehended;  and  the  more  fully 
they  are  understood  in  this  life,  the  higher 
will  be  the  blessings  which  tbey  will  contri- 
bute to  Uie  next.  The  passage  found  in  iii. 
10 — 21,  wears,  to  our  judgment,  the  air  of 
au  interpolation,  beiug  foreign  to  the  bigh 
aud  simple  spirit  of  the  letter,  and  breaking 
the  curreut  of  tliought,  without  adding  any 
illustration.  The  same  remarks,  in  a  modi- 
fied sense,  may  be  made  of  iv.  G. 

This  scripture  bears  iudirect  evidence  to 
an  important  historical  fact,  namely,  that 
within  the  apostolic  age  a  close  intercommu- 
nion existed  between  churches  and  indi- 
viduals spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  persons  who  dwelt 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Euxlne  to  the 
^gean  sea.  Between  these  persons  there 
must,  in  cod  sequence,  have  existed  a  close 
and  constant  intercourse.  The  cause  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  organisatiou  of  the 
Jewish  church,  which  was  adopted,  em- 
ployed, and  improved  by  the  first  Christians. 
But  if  such  an  intercommunion  pre  vail  etl  as 
is  implied  in  the  sending  to  these  readers  of 
a  common  letter,  then  was  there  in  existence 
n  guarantee  against  the  reception  and  preva- 
lence, in  primitive  days,  of  supposititious 
writings,  had  the  state  of  mind  for  producing 
such  then  existed ;  and  a  means  by  which 
the  formation  of  a  collection  of  Christian 
writings  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  se- 
curely made. 

The  composition  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  lies  under  the 
strong  enspicion  of  having  failed  to  be 
recognised  by  the  Christian  church  in  its 
earliest  and  best  days.  So  far  as  our  evi- 
dence goes,  it  is  among  the  Alexandrine 
fathers  that  the  Epistle  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance. It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (A.D.  180)  that  any  language 
is  found  which  can  possibly  be  understood 
to  refer  to  this  letter ;  yet  the  words  which 
that  writer  employs  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  are  of 
so  general  a  character  that  they  may  have 
been  taken  from  tlie  same  source  as  that 
whence  the  writer  of  the  Kpistle  hunself 
borrowed.  Origen  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  letter,  but  as  being  corrupted ;  nor  did 
he  venture  to  make  use  of  it  Eusebins 
places  it  among  tlie  disputed  books.  The 
Syrian  church  denied  it  a  place  in  their 
canon.  Irenfous,  Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  and 
other  church  fathers  of  the  third  century, 
did  not  make  use  of  the  letter.  Didymns 
declared  it  to  be  spurious;  and  Jerome, 
while  he  received  it  himself,  said  it  was 
regarded  by  most  as  not  authentic.  Only  in 
the  fonrtli  century  was  it  that  the  Epistle 
began  to  acquire  authority,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  church  received  it  into  its  canon« 
From  the  fifth  century  all,  except  the  Syrian 
Christians,  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  this 
decision;  but  this  decision  is  too  late  to  bo 


of  much  critical  Talue.  Among  modem 
authorities,  Semler,  Schmidt,  Eid^om,  De 
Wette,  Guerike,  Schott,  Neander,  and  Cred- 
ncr,  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
the  early  church.  Lardner,  however,  with 
other  eminent  divines,  conteUas  that  Peter 
was  its  author;  while  Olshausen  says  that 
no  certain  conclusion  can  be  formed  on  tho 
point 

Some  of  the  considerations  that  have  been 
brought  against  its  authenticity  are  of  little, 
if  any,  weight  Others,  however,  will  be 
allowed  by  candid  judges  to  have  consider- 
able force.  The  sort  of  effort  made  by  the 
writer  to  cause  himself  to  be  recognised  as 
Peter  (i.  I,  13^18 ;  iii.  1,  2,  15),  wants  the 
simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  the  apos- 
tolic mind.  The  studious  averment  that  the 
writer  had  'not  followed  cunningly-devised 
fables'  (2  Pet  ii.  16),  implies  that  there 
existed  those  who  charged  Christianity  with 
having  such  an  origin;  but  tlie  charge  of 
fable  was  a  late  invention  of  the  assailants 
of  the  gospel,  and  could  not  have  been  made 
while  eye-witnesses  abounded,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm they  occasioned  prevailed  on  every 
hand.  The  distinct  assertion  of  the  purity 
of  apostolic  doctrine  (i.  12;  iii.  I,  2),  points 
to  a  state  of  opinion  in  both  writer  and 
reader  whicli  could  hardly  have  had  an 
existence  within  the  period  of  Peter's  exist- 
ence. The  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals 
that  is  implied  (ii.  1,  12—15 ;  17—22),  is 
too  extreme,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
spoken  of  is  too  bitter,  to  fall  within  the 
history  or  tlie  tone  of  the  apostolic  age.  The 
state  of  mind  indicated  in  regard  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  carries  the  EpisUe 
down  to  a  later,  if  not  a  much  later,  period 
than  that  of  Peter  (iii.  3—5,  8—10).  The 
words, '  Where  is  tlie  promise  of  his  coming? 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
continue  as  firom  the  foundation  of  the 
world '  (iii.  4),  imply  that  at  least  one  gene- 
ration had  passed  away  since  the  age  of 
miracles  had  oome  to  a  close ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  all  the  apostles  were  now  in 
Uieir  graves ;  while  the  effort  of  the  writer  to 
give  a  sphitual  meaning  to  the  second  ap- 
pearance (iiL  8,  eeq.) — an  effort  which  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  was  not  made,  till 
the  expectation  of  his  personal  appearance 
had  been  disappointed,  assailed,  and  de- 
fended, points  also  to  a  late  day  for  the 
composition  of  the  letter.  The  epithet 
'  holy,'  applied  to  the  mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion (i.  18),  combines  with  the  statements 
in  the  long  and  apparently  interpolated  pas- 
sage (ii.  4—10), — so  similar  to  a  passage  is 
Jude  (6,  seq.),  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  such  a  common  source  as  Alex- 
andria, with  its  corruptions,  was  likely  to 
supply, — to  carry  the  critical  reader  down 
into  a  time  when  reverence  for  localities  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors  began 
to  find  prevalenoe,  sullying  tlie  viigin  pnri^ 
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of  the  ohixrchi  and  preparing  the  way  for  city  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  he  will 

znnch  spiritual  harlotry.    In  no  undisputed  now  cease  to  wonder  that  suspicions  should 

Christian  writing  do  we  find  the  express  have  prevailed,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  hold 

declaration  made  here  (ill.  5,  7, 10, 12),  that  in  higher  estimation  the  judgment  of  that 

the  world  arose  from  water,  and  was  to  church,  when  it  is  in  favour  of  Christian 

perish  hy  fire.    The  manner  in  which  Paul's  writings,  seeing  that  its  approhation  was  not 

writings  are  spoken  of  hetrays  the  lateness  hasty,  without  reason,  or  indiscriminate, 

of  the  composition.     The  direct  blame  be-  PHABISEES,    SABDUGEES,   and  ES« 

stowed  on  Paul  is  unlike  the  spirit  of  for-  SENES,  are  names  of  three  Jewish  sects 

bearance  and  true  Christian  meekness  and  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 

charity  that  prevails  in  the  First  Epistle  of '  whose  origin  cannot  be  carried  back  till 

Peter.    It  is  stated  that  Paul  wrote  to  the  some  period  after  the  return  from  the  exHe 

leaders  of  the  SecondEpistlealetter,  of  which  at  Babylon.    In  human  progress,  the  rise 

history  knows  nothing.    It  is  implied  that  of  sects  seems  an  inevitable  phenomenon. 

FaaVs  Epistles  generally  were  so  well  known  When  once  the  intellect  has  acquired  piedo- 

in  Asia  Minor,  as  to  afford  a  suitable  subject  minance,  and  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 

for  critical  remark;  which  could  hardly  have  prevalence,  sects  must  come  into  existence, 

been  the  case  within  the  life-time  of  Peter.  Independence  and  individuality  are  qualities 

Still  more  the  words, '  The  other  Scriptures^  of  intellectual  exertion ;  and  independence 

(ilL  16),  cannot  well  be  understood,  except  and  individuality  are  the  immediate  precur- 

on  the  hypothesis  that  a  collection  of  Chris-  sors  of  sects.    If  men  in  general  have  begun 

tian  writings,  a  canon,  was  already  in  exist-  to  think  each  for  himself,  differences  of  opi- 

ence,  which  is  unsupported  by  history  and  nion  are  a  necessary  consequence.    These 

opposed  to  what  is  probable.    The  entire  diversities  will  take  a  form  in  obedience  to 

Epistle  shows  that  it  was  written  in  a  period  certain  controlling  influences,  general    as 

of  declension,  debate,  false  teaching,  and  well  as  powerful  in  their  operation.    Minds, 

corrupt  practice,  which  must  be  dated  long  therefore,  cluster  together;  certain  modes  of 

after  the  death  of  Peter.    The  depravation  thought  become  prevalent ;  and,  under  the 

of  morals  especially,  which  is  most  clearly  power  of  individual  thinking  and  the  power 

implied,  could  have  had  no  existence  in  the  of  social  tendencies  combined,  sects  must  of 

primitive  age ;  for  instance,  the  corrupters  of  necessity  be  formed.    The  result  is  aided  by 

doctrine  are  said  to  make  a  merchandise  of  that  antagonism  which  never  fails  in  sociid 

the  faithful  through  oovetousness  (ii.  1,  8)i  life.    The  very  energy  of  a  newly-formed 

a  most  shameful  act,  prompted  by  a  most  sect  leads  to  extremes,  in  which  truth  may 

disgraceful  motive,  for  which  there  was  no  op*  be  so  much  exaggerated  as  to  pass  into 

portunity,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  room  falsehood.    An  earnest  advocacy,  however, 

for  display,  within  the  apostolic  age.   It  has,  of  certain  opinions,  provokes  opposition, 

indeed,  been  supposed  that  these  and  other  Tour  materialism  ealls  forth  my  transcen- 

aimilar  words,  being  prophetic,  refer  to  some  dental  theories.    Plato  and  Aristotle  stand  to 

distant  state  of  things ;  but  the  tenor  of  the  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 

Epistle  shows  that  it  was  of  present  realities  Where,  however,  religion  is  the  predomi- 

tfaat  the  author  wrote.  The  Epistle  was  obvi-  nant  influence,  it  is  only  at  a  late  period  Uiat 

ously  designed  to  meet  the  olrjections  of  those  sects  can  come  into  existence.    Beligion,  in 

who,  in  denying  .the  second  appearance  of  its  essence,  is  too  spontaneous,  too  simple, 

Christ,  denied '£e  Lord  that  bought  Uiem'(iL  too  intense,  and  too  absorbing,  to  allow, 

1;  iii.  1,  jef.);  who,ifansweredinthewayof  much  more  to  originate,  sects.  '  Beligion 

argument,  are  also  denounced  in  a  most  believes,  loves,  and  adores.    Sects  scrutinise 

nnapostolic  manner,  as,  to  cite  no  others,  in  and  debate.    The  former  tranquilly  enjoys 

words  which  clearly  imply  that  it  is  an  communion  with  Ood.      TJie  latter,  with 

existent,  if  not  a  long  pre-existent,  state  of  noise  and  disturbance,  encompasses  sea  and 

things  ^at  the  writer  contemplates,  '  whose  land  to  make  proselytes.     In  a  religion 

judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  which,  like  Christianity,  has  to  unite  in  one 

and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not'  (ii.  8).  offering  to  God  the  homage  of  the  head  and 

While,  however,  the  tenor  of  the  Epistle  the  homage  of  the  heart,  sects  may  present 

generally  is  not  such  as  Peter  or  any  apostle  an  intermediate  state  through  which  society 

was  capable  of  giving  expression  to,  the  pas-  must  pass ;  but,  like  other  transition-periods, 

sage  which  is  foi^nd  in  1. 1 — 8,  is  in  the  they  are  attended  with  conftision  and  pain, 

spirit  and  after  the  manner  of  the  best  parts  the  duration  of  which  those  may  well  wish 

of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  if  it  proceeded  shortened  whose  chief  aim  is  to  worship 

from  the  hand  of  one  who  assumed  Peter's  God  *in  the  beauty  of  holiness'  (Ps,  xxix.  2). 

name,  serves  to  show  how  deep  and  inefface-  •    It  is,  however,  an  attestation  to  ^the  pure 

able  was  the  impression  which  the  gospel  in  religiousness  of  the  early  periods  of  Hebrew 

its  purity  and  power  made  on  the  first  gene-  history,  that  the  sects  to  which  we  have 

rations  of  the  church.    But  whether  the  referred  arose  not  before  the  decline  of  the 

reader  agrees  or  not  with    the    primitive  national  polity.    And  the  lateness  of  their 

eburch  in  doubting  or  denying  the  authenti-  origin  is  in  agreement  with  the   general 

Vol.  ir.  "                                   Z 
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•taltmeiiti  and  impUefttions  of  Hebrow  hit-  heterogeneous  elements,  whieh  maj  hw% 
tatft  which  sets  forth,  under  its  seTeral  been  more  impressive  to  the  imagination 
^aaaa,  the  progress  of  the  religions  prin-  than  the  old  Hebrew  simplicity,  but  which, 
ctple  in  the  formation  of  a  people,  and  in  for  want  of  unity  and  truth,  could  not  long 
the  dOTclopment  of  the  great  idea  of  the  subsist,  could  not  work  beneficially  on  the 
Divina  viity.  Had  these  sects  appeared  in  public  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  aid  forward 
the  linfl  of  Moses,  or  aren  DsTid,  they  the  corruption  of  national  manners  and  the 
would  haTs  indicated  the  then  eomparatiire  downfal  of  the  state. 
weakness  of  die  religious  sentiment,  and  so  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time 
aads  it  difflenlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  when  these  schools  first  arose.  The  period 
•onsistent  aeeoont  of  the  origin  and  internal  immediately  after  the  return  horn  Babylon 
history  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  till  the  was  inspired  by  too  strong  a  Hebrew  refor- 
gnat  woriE  given  it  of  Providenoe  to  do  was  matory  feeling  to  give  much  scope  to  their 
fn  Hm  main  aoeomplished,  that  the  seel«  development  Yet  as  soon  as  this  enthn- 
eama  fbith  In  a  tangible  and  compact  form,  aiasm  began  to  subside,  novelty  and  fadiion 
Nor  was  it  until  the  need  had  arisen  of  a  would  recommend  the  newly-imported  foreign 
dispersive  lalher  than  a  conservative  power,  influences,  which  were  the  more  aeeeptsble 
that  tiiMM  appeaiad  those  sects  or  schools  because  they  had  the  appearance  of  giving 
among  the  Jews,  which,  by  tiieir  very  nature,  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
like  all  iceta,  wwe  fitted,  not  so  much  for  Xosaic  doctrines.  In  the  time  of  Jonathan 
the  diacoveiy  of  tnidi  as  the  propagation  (101  A.  0.),  however,  as  we  learn  from  Jo- 
of  opinions.  Beets  might  aid  in  disseml-  sephus  (Antiq.  zlii.  G,  9),  the  three  sects 
Dating  a  mogothoism,  to  whose  rise  they  above  mentioned  were  hi  existence,  end  that 
oonld  eontribntc  notfiing.  They  could  also,  in  such  a  shape  as  to  cany  the  mind  baek 
and  they  did,  worii  powerfolly  by  their  many  years  for  their  origin, 
dtvellent  and  diaorganising  eflleiancies  to  Tk§  PharUiei  bear  their  chief  eharaeteiw 
break  up  a  aoaial  eondition,  which,  having  istic  in  their  name,  which,  from  a  word  de- 
pntonomL  its  functions,  waa  to  pass  away,  noting  *  to  separate,'  marks  them  out  as  the 
and  giva  place  to  a  higher  development  of  $Ut0  of  Hebrew  society,  the  men  of  note  and 
^riritoaJ  life.  Asybowevar,  a  aoU  of  peculiar  distinction,  whose  motto,  in  the  wmda  of 
adaptation  la  prapared  by  materials  brought  fLomo^,  might  have  been— > 
ftott  distant  parts,  so  was  this  modification  'Odi  prafiuram  vnlgus 
of  Habitwreligioasnasa^  whJehhad  a  special  <t  aieso ;' 
niaaioa  to  fulfil,  bron^t  into  exislsnce  by  or,  in  the  aeenrataly  descriptive  terms  of 
fonipi  admixtures,  in  whieh  Oieeoe  as  well  Jestta»  *  they  trasted  in  themselves,  and  de- 
aa  Babylon  contributed  its  shaie.  In  one  of  spised  others^  (Luke  xviii.  9) ;  men  of  whose 
ita  aspaats,  indaad,  Hebrew  seotbm  was  a  character  Is  found  in  the  Bible  as  eariy  as 
aalBfal  growth  of  tba  aoil  of  Paleatme.  tiie  daya  of  Isaiah  (Ixv.  0 ;  Ixvi.  17).  This, 
LIha  all  reUgiooa  qwtana»  Moaaism,  In  con*  whieh  was  the  fhndamental  quaUty  of  the 
tinning  a  atreng  conaarvattva  influence,  fo-  Pharisees,  and  which,  setting  them  fbrth 
vooiad  that  ratiospeotiveness  of  thought  and  as  persons  of  extraordinsry  parts,  sopa- 
iMlhig  irtiiah  la  tiia  alamsnt  out  of  which  rior  Intelligence,  possessed  of  a  hi|^er 
tradition  springs.  Hence  there  may  be  some  knowledge,  a  lofty  and  satisflutory  method 
truth  in  the  aUagsHon  of  tiie  Pharisees,  that  of  Interpreting  the  sacred  writings,  a  tran- 
tha  traditiona  which  they  held  ran  back  to  aoendental  philosophy,  which,  despising  com- 
the  primitiva  fothaia  of  Israel;  and  hence  monsenseas a tame,vulgartfiing,  could  solve 
we  lesm  how  It  waa  that  the  scot  of  the  Pba-  all  questions  and  expound  hitherto  unknown 
risees  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  truths,— made  them  '  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
To  that  tradition,  however,  the  Phariseas  servers,' the  orades  of  the  day,  the  only  true  in- 
adhered.  Of  it  they  were  the  avowed  ex-  teipretera  of  Judaism.  Thisafl^Utionofain- 
poaants  and  profiMSors.  By  it  they  Intro-  gularity  and  ecomftil  assumption  distinguish 
dnoed  a  wjtUum  <d  speculative  thought  and  ttiem  fh>m  the  lowly,  humane,  and  loving 
minuta  ontwacd  obssrvsnce,  which  overiaid  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jeans,  by  whom  they  were 
the  law  when  it  did  not  anpersede  it,  and  very  severely  reprehended,  and  whose  teaoh- 
whioh  aerved  to  bring  them  into  veneration  Ings  and  praetiee  ran  in  direct  opposition  to 
with  the  peopte;  who,  when  uncultivated,  are  theirs  (Luke  r.  80;  xviii.  11).  Actuated 
alwaya  mora  favoniahly  disposed  towards  an  by  this  arrogant  self-esteem,  and  asserthig 
ample  than  a  scanty  eraed,  and  readily  yield  and  relying  on  the  authority  of  tradition  ss 
thair  hearts  and  lend  their  hiflnenca  to  high-  of  ^ual  value  witii  the  written  word,  which, 
sounding  words  and  lofty  pretenalons.  In  by  minute  verbal  and  allegorical  Ihnciea, 
forming  their  systOBB,  the  l^arisess,  It  may  tiliey  forced  Into  some  appearance  of  har- 
bawieonsclonaLy,boiiowed  largely  Ikom  Ac  mooy  with  their  philosophical  and  tradi- 
^Mtrinaa  of  Zoroaster,  which,  hf  forced  me-  tional  lore,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  aystem  of 
taods  of  latarpretation,  thay  endeavoured  to  opinions  of  which  the  chief  points  were,  L 
hriag  into  acaoidance  with  the  saarsd  Scrip-  Theiv  is  a  destiny  or  divine  providence,  aa 
tuasi  and  so  gave  birth  to  a  aonqponQd  af  order  of  thmgs  established  of  God,  to  triiich 
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men  are  eobjeet,  yet  in  eneh  a  way  that  they 
lemain  morally  free,  capable  of  choosing  evil 
or  good,  and,  as  raoh,  responsible  for  their 
eondnct.  II.  The  soiil  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  after  death,  in  the  ease  of  the  righteons» 
ieoei?es  doe  reward,  and  at  some  period  will 
fetoxn  to  earth,  olsd  in  a  new  body ;  while 
the  sools  of  the  wicked  remain  for  ever  be* 
neath  the  earth,  in  Scheol,  there  to  suffer 
ereilasting  punishment.  This  doctrine  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Greek  metempsyohosist 
or  transmigration  of  aonls,  being,  in  tmth| 
a  resurrection,  a  ra-appearanoe  of  the  soul 
in  another  body  (Matt  ziT.  2).  After  per- 
haps the  lapse  of  ages  (Joseph.  Jew.  War, 
iiL  6,  6),  the  ancient  Phlarisees  did  not  ad- 
mit the  lesurrection  of  ^  body,  but  solely 
the  laviTal  of  the  soul,  which,  whether  good 
or  bad,  remained  for  a  time  in  the  nether 
world  (Antiq.  zvili.  1,  8 ;  compare,  howeyer, 
J.  W.  iii.  8,  5).  To  this  doctrine  were  at- 
tached diverse  popular  belie£i  respeeting 
paradise  and  heU,  borrowed  from  the  Chal- 
deans and  Persians.  Paradise  was  called  Gaii- 
eden,  <  Garden  of  Eden,'  and  hell,  Quehinnom, 
III.  There  east  beings  of  a  nature  superior 
to  the  human,  pure  spirits,  intermediate  be- 
tween God  and  men,  and  called  messengers  of 
God,  or  angels :  these  are  good  and  bad;  the 
funner  are  guardians  of  htunan  beings,  the  lat- 
ter evil  spirits,  demons,  who  inflict  on  our  raee 
all  kinds  of  ill  (Acts  zxlii.  8).  Josephus 
(J.  W.  Tli.  6,  8)  sees  in  demons  the  souls  of 
wicked  men,  who,  after  their  death,  come  to 
torment  the  living.  In  ihe  Talmud,  as  in 
the  New  Testament,  angels  and  demons  per- 
form an  important  part;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  popular  faith  of  the  Jews  had  to  a 
certain  point  adopted  the  dualism  of  the 
Parses,  which  was  made  subordinate  to  the 
Mosaio  monotheism*  The  ancient  doctrine 
of  angels  found  in  the  Hebrew  literature  was 
both  augmented  and  corrupted  by  the  Iseefj, 
or  celestial  messengers  of  Zoroaster.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  prominence 
and  currency  were  given  to  the  idea  of  out 
great  rebellious  angel,  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind, termed  8atan,  or  Adversary,  the  Ahri- 
man  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  This  Satan  was 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  demoniacal  aristo- 
cracy, wicked  angels  and  demons,  resem- 
bling the  D^wB  of  Ahriman ;  at  whose  head 
were  seven  princes  or  archangels — the  seven 
Persian  Amschatpandat,  of  whom  Ormuxd, 
their  creator,  was  the  first  Allusion  to 
these  is  thought  to  be  made  in  the  book  ot 
Daniel  (x.  18 ;  xii.  1 ;  comp.  Apoo.  viii.  H), 
These  elevated  beings  were  regarded  aa 
severally  the  protectors  of  different  nations 
and  empires.  Tliis  doctrine  of  angels  re- 
ceived far  greater  development  under  per- 
verted forms  of  Christianity  and  among  the 
Cabbalists  (1  Tim.  iv.  1). 

As  to  religions  practices,  the  Pharisees 
observed  a  crowd  of  ceremonies  not  required 
in  the  written  word.    These  customs  were 


introduced  bit  by  bit,  and  gradually  aequiied 
a  religious  authority ;  being,  in  many  oases, 
regulationa  made  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to 
be,  as  they  termed  it,  *  a  hedge  around  the 
law'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  liii.  10, 8),  with  whioh 
they  were  in  i^pearanoe  connected  by  raeana 
of  a  system  of  interpretation  rather  ingeni- 
ous than  sound.  They  ooneemed  social  as 
well  as  religioua  life — a  distinotion,  how- 
ever, which  was  aoareely  known  among  the 
ancient  Israelites.  At  a  later  period,  these 
regulations  and  observances  wers  eolleeted 
into  one  body,  termed  the  Mishna— *aa  the 
word  indicates,  the  second  (law).  Origl* 
nally,  the  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed 
that  these  practices  were  but  meaaa  for  ax- 
oiting  and  sustaining  Ihe  religions  sentiment^ 
while  in  their  ideal  the  Pharisees  tanc^t  the 
necessity  of  a  righteous  and  austere  mode 
of  life;  whenoe  Josephus  compares  them 
with  the  Stoics  (Lift,  2).  But  in  time,  the 
importanoe  that  was  attached  to  the  outward 
aet  and  the  ceaseless  praet^M  of  mijauto 
observances,  such  as  ablutiona,  fasts,  pray* 
era,  &a,  overpowered,  and  eventually  de* 
Btroyed,  true  practical  piety,  whieh  was  ra- 
perseded  by  a  scrupulous  and  self-gloril^ing 
attention  to  mere  matters  of  form,  the  ra- 
ther because  such  outward  demonstrations 
of  pre-eminent  sanctity  daisied  the  eyea 
and  won  the  admiration  of  the  multitude, 
which  the 'Pharisees  stndiously  courted,  and 
over  which  they  held  supreme  dominioD* 
The  corruption  of  their  doctrine,  the  abuse 
of  their  power,  and  the  hoUownesa  of  their 
pretences,  caused  the  Phaiiseea  to  degene- 
rate so  much,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Be- 
deemer  their  name  was  almoat  ^jnonjmous 
with  hypocrite.  Even  the  Tahnud,  whioh 
may  be  considered  aa  the  ezpreasion  of 
their  doctrine  in  its  most  extended  form, 
contains  ample  grounds  for  their  oondem* 
nation :  it  enumerates  seven  olasses  of  Pha- 
risees, and,  bringing  into  relief  their  hypo- 
crisy, absurdity,  and  arroganoe,  allows  only 
one  to  be  animated  by  a  sinoere  love  of  God 
and  viriue. 

The  Saddueui — so  called  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  rightee%t,ot  firom  Zadokf  the 
name  of  their  founder — ^were  the  adversaries 
of  the  Pharisees  in  those  points  chiefly  whioh 
constituted  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  I* 
They  therefore  rejected  all  doctrines  which 
were  not  formally  written  down,  either  in 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  Prophets,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  reftised  to  acknowledge  oral 
tradition.  IL  They  denied  destiny,  or  di- 
vine providence,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
did  not  allow  to  it  any  sway  over  the  lot  of 
individuals,  all  whose  actiona  were,  they  aa- 
sorted,  peifectly  free,  and  who  in  each  case 
were  ttie  fabricators  of  their  own  good  or  ill. 
In  virtue  of  this  principle,  th^  were  severe 
judges  of  human  actions,  and  less  inclined 
to  indulgence  than  the  Pharisees,  who  em- 
ployed great  einnimspeetion  in  the  applioa- 
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tioii  of  lega]  penalties  (Acts  y.  17,  84.  Jo-  serere  than  they;  and,  while  adopting  tha 
seph.  Antiq.  xiil.  10,  6 ;  xx.  0, 1).  It  is  said  positive  Tiews  of  the  Pharisees,  they  dmn- 
th*t  the  Saddacees,  daring  a  certain  time,  ned  their  vices,  and,  living  in  small  comma- 
gave  ascendancy  to  the  law  of  retaliation^  nities  in  towns  and  villages,  especially  in  the 
'  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth '  vicinity  of  the  Dead  sea,  they  gave  them- 
— >which,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  aelvea  np  to  a  life  of  alternate  contemplation 
the  Pharisees,  was  to  be  taken  in  the<  sense  and  active  beneficence.  Some  diversitiea 
of  a  pecaniary  compensation.  These  prin-  there  may  have  been  among  them,  making 
eiples  acted  also  on  the  personal  character  their  manner  of  living  more  or  leas  aacetic ; 
of  the  Sadducees,  who  in  private  life  were  bnt  they  had  for  their  common  aim  their 
reserved,  cold,  and  repulsive.  HI.  The  Sad-  own  spiritnal  improvement  and  the  im- 
dnoees  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soal,  proveraent  of  their  fellow-men.  The  Egyp- 
and  consequently  the  resurrection,  as  well  tian  Therapentn  were  more  inclined  to  aos- 
aa  future  rewards  and  punishments.  IV.  terities  and  self-mortification,  while  they  also 
Admitting  the  existence  of  God,  they  denied  indulged  in  speculationa  which  give  &em 
that  of  spirits  and  angels,  whether  good  or  the  character  of  philosophers  n^er  than 
bad  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  interpreting  allegorically  practical  moralista.  The  former  kept  np  a 
the  celestial  appearances  mentioned  in  Scrip-  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  the 
tore,  on  the  allegation  that  angels  do  not  world;  the  latter,  sundering  themselves  ftom 
enter  into  the  doctrines  taught  by  Moses.  men  and  things,  and  yielding  their  minda  to 
The  lofty  and  self-sufficient  bearing  of  the  those  dreamy  reveries  which  are  so  grateful 
Sadducees,  as  well  as  their  sceptical  tenden-  to  the  Eastern  temperament,  were  at  onoe 
cies  and  reliance  on  their  intellect, — those  the  monks  and  the  achoolmen  of  their  day. 
principles,  too,  which  made  them  place  hap-  Their  retirement  from  the  turmoil,  angry 
piness  in  the  enjoyment  of  earUily  good,  debates,  low  paaaiona,  and  painftil  colli- 
caused  them  to  find  their  chief  •upporters  aions  incident  to  a  period  of  national  dege- 
among  the  opulent ;  while  wealth  on  its  part  neracy,  was  a  natural  resource  for  men  of 
attracted  men  of  their  qualities,  and  tended  pure  and  pioua  hearts,  who,  according  to 
to  make  those  qualities  worse,  in  making  their  dispositions,  would  be  induced  to  go 
them  more  decided  and  influential.  The  occasionaUy  forth  from  their  calm  retzeata 
same  eansea  kept  the  Sadducees  in  a  mino-  with  the  desire  of  healing  public  wounds, 
rity  that  waa  more  or  less  mastered  and  or  be  driven  in  despair  into  the  inmost  re- 
ruled  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  multitude,  cesses  of  sedasion,  that  they  mig^t  find 
The  former  were  not  excluded  fh)m  public  peace  and  comfort  in  the  tranquil,  if  not 
oiBces,  but  when  in  possession  of  them  they  bright,  world  of  thought. '  We  need,  there- 
were  more  or  less  controlled  by  their  popu-  fore,  feel  no  surprise  that  Joeephua,  in  the 
lar  antagonists,  so  that  Uieir  tenure  of  power  valuable  account  he  has  given  of^e  Essenea 
was  neither  safe  nor  prolonged.  As  repre-  (J.  W.  ii.  8),  makes  their  number  to  amount 
sen  ting  the  negative  element  of  society,  tiiey  to  some  four  thousand, 
oould  do  little  more  than  check  the  rapid  That  this  sect  had  in  general  a  philo- 
tide  of  social  corruption ;  and  though  pleas  aophical  character,  and  that  they  were  die- 
of  reform  and  restitution  gave  them  from  satisfied  with  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
time  to  time  influence  over  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  its  distribution  of  property, 
yet  their  hold  on  its  sympathies  was  too  appears  from  tlie  fact,  that  while  Uiey  con- 
weak,  and  their  satisfaction  of  its  wanta  too  atituted  themselves  into  separate  communi- 
defective,  to  allow  them  to  retain  power,  or  ties,  they  had  all  thinga  in  common.  Those 
work  to  any  great  results  for  national  rege-  who  entered  the  body  brought  with  them  all 
neration.  Could  Israel  have  been  saved  by  their  property.  The  goods  of  the  society,  ad- 
calmly-made  promises  of  the  revival  of  the  ministered  by  officers,  belonged  to  all  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  Sadducees,  with  their  high  members,  who  thus,  equally  enjoying  the 
and  severe  rationalistic  culture,  would  have  common  possessions,  were  neither  ridi  nor 
achieved  ita  redemption.  As  it  was,  they  add  poor.  Between  different  communitiea  there 
another  to  the  instances  which  prove  that  existed  an  interchange  of  brotlierly  and  hospi- 
nothing  short  of  new  thoughts  and  heroic  table  oflBces.  The  Essenian  traveller,  su'c 
sympathies  can  develop  the  power  that  ar-  to  find  succour  from  his  brethren,  ocrricil 
rests  the  process  of  decomposition  and  kin«  with  him  only  arms  to  defend  himself  agfiinst 
dies  new  life  in  the  decaying  frame  of  society,  violence ;  for  in  each  town  there  was  a  dele- 
•  Contradistinguished  from  the  Pharisees  gate,  whose  duty  it  waa  to  minister  to  the 
and   Sadducees  were  the  third  school,  the  wants  of  wayfarers. 

Es»en$$,  whose  Chaldean  name,  signifying.        The  day  among  the  Essenes  waa  divided 

probably,  heaUrg,  is  similar  in  import  with  between  prayer,  ablutions,  labour,  and  re- 

that  borne  by  an  Egyptian  branch  of  tlie  pasts  in  common.    No  profane  word  came 

same  stock,  denominated  by  a  Oreek  tenn,  from  any  month  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

Tfcerapeutc,  or  physicians,  that  is  of  the  sonl.  which,   according  to    an    ancient  euatom, 

Disagreeing  with  the  Sadducees  in  their  ne-  they  saluted  every  morning  In  prayer.  Then 

gations,  they  cultivated  a  virtue  yet  more  the  superintendents  sent  each  one  to  his  own 
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btuiness.    When  they  had  worked  till  the  they  were  not  Bolicitons,  bnt  foond  a  eertain 

fifth  honr  (eleven  o'clock),  they  bathed  in  merit  in  negligence.     For  their  personal 

oold  water,  and  assembled  to  take  food,  necessities  they  rigidly  observed  the  ordi- 

They  entered  their  dining-room  with  a  so-  nances  found  in  Dent  zxiii.  18, 14.    These 

lemn  mien,  as  if  it  was  a  temple,  and  sat  wants  they  sought  to  suppress  during  the 

down  to  table  in  profound  silence.    From  sabbath,  which  they  observed  with  rigour  so 

the  hands  of  the  hiker  each  received  a  small  great,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  remove  an 

loaf,  and  from  the  cook  a  portion  of  meat  object  from  its  place.    The  sabbath  was 

Before  and  after  the  meal,  a  priest  pro-  spent  in  reading  the  Scripture  and  the  books 

nounced  a  prayer.    They  then  returned  to  of  their  sect.    Certain  medical  works,  treat- 

theirlabour,  bnt  not  until  they  had  laid  aside  ing  of  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants  and 

the  garments  in  which  they  had  eaten,  and  to  minerals,  received  from  them  special  atten- 

which  a  kind  of  sanctity  was  attached.    In  tion.    There  were  some  who  pretended  to 

the  evening,  they  again  met  together  for  a  foretel  the  future, 

second  repast.  In  general  they  were  exemplary  in  their 

Without  an  order  firom  their  superiors,  morals.    They  aimed  to  repress  every  pas- 

they  did  nothing  «icept  deeds  of  charity ;  sion,  every  feeling  of  anger,  and  in  their 

bnt  if  these  regarded  their  own  relatives,  intercourse  they  were  faithful,  peaceable,  and 

they  were  required  to  obtain  leave  from  the  kindly  disposed.    Their  word  availed  mora 

proper  officer.    A  person  wishing  to  join  than  an  oath.    Oaths,  indeed,  they  seem  to 

their  body,  had  to  submit  to  a  yeaf  s  novi-  have  condemned,  and,  with  no  small  incon- 

ciate.    If  during  this  period  he  gave  satis-  sistency,  took  none  but  that  by  which  they 

factory  proofs  of  temperance,  he  was  received  wera  initiated.    With  admirable  strength  of 

into  the  fraternity,  and  took  part  in  the  soul  and  a  smile  on  their  lips,  they  bore  the 

ablutions;  but  was  still. avoided  as  a  defile-  most  cruel  tortmres  rather  than  violate  a 

ment  by  the  old  and  full  members  of  the  religious  duty.    Their  temperate  and  tran- 

commimity,  the  entira  privileges  of  which,  qnil  life  prolonged  their  days,  so  that  some 

comprising  admission  to  the  public  table,  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  years, 

could  be  gained  only  by  a  successful  trial  of  The  particularity  with  which  Josephns, 

yet  two  years'  duration.    The  initiation  was  and  indeed  Philo  as  well,  details  the  opinions 

■olemnised  by  impressive  oaths  (comp.  $  6),  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  proves  that, 

by  which  each  one  bound  himself  to  exercise  at  least  as  the  sect  appears  in  their  pages, 

piety  towards   Ood  and  observe  justice  to-  fhey  wera  of  racent  origin.      The  secracy 

wards  man ;  to  do  no  harm  to  any  one ;  to  which  was  imposed   on  members  of  the 

hate  the  wicked  and  assist  the  righteous;  society  gives  roason  to  suppose  that  they 

to  ahow  fidelity  to  all,  especially  to  those  in  were  not  tolerated  by  the  law. 

aaUiority;    to  abstain  from  the  abuse  of  On  the  whole,  they  wera,  it  is  clear,  in 

power ;  to  shun  display ;  to  love  and  practise  many  points,  an  estimable  body  of  men ; 

truth ;  to  raprove  lian ;  to  keep  his  hands  not  probably  very  logical  in  their  principles, 

dear  from  tiieft  and  his  soul  from  unlawful  but  benevolently  inclined   in  their   lives, 

gains;  not  to  conceal  anything  from  abro-  Their  general  aim,  first  to  improve  their 

tiier;    nor  disclose  any  of  tiie  doctrines,  own  characten,  and  then  to  concern  them- 

■eorats,  books,  or  officera  of  the  order.  selves  with  the  amelioration  of  others,  is 

The  morals  of  the  Essenes  wera  austera.  highly  laudable ;  though  the  means  which 

Those  who  committed  a  grave  offence  wera  they  employed,  so  Ikr  as  they  consisted  in 

expelled  and  left  to  their  fate.    Next  to  Ood,  solitude,  abstinence,  and  formalism,  cannot 

they  held  their  legislator  Moses  in  veneration,  be  accounted  worthy  of  approbation.     The 

If  any  one  blasphemed  against  him,  the  of-  same  qualities,  togeUier  with  their  afi'ectation 

fender  was  punished  with  death.  They  avoided  of  mystery,  suffice  to  show  how  far  they 

pleasuras,  and  oonsiderad  the  subjugation  of  stood  in  the  raar  of  Jesus,  who  has  some- 

the  passions  as  the  highest  virtue.    Most  of  times,  absurdly  enough,  been  supposed  to 

them,  believing  women  to  be  unfaithful,  have  borrowed    his    doctrines   fh>m    their 

abstained  trom  marriage,  and  educated  the  schooL    If,  in  answer  to  this  theory,  it  was 

children  of  othen.    Those  who  did  enter  not  sufficient  to  reply  tha^  the  gospel  is  far 

the  state  of  wedlock,  made  trial  of  their  rather  an  heroic  life  than  a  system  of  teacfa- 

betrothed  for  three  yean,  and  after  marriage  ings,  we  might  show  in  detkU  what,  under 

lived  much  apart  firom  their  wives.  actual    cireumstances,  we   merely  remark. 

In  the  observance  of  ceremonial  laws  they  namely,  that  the  spirit,  principles,  and  re- 
were  very  minute  and  exact,  practising  some  sources  of  the  Essenes  and  of  the  Saviour 
very  singular  usages;  for  instance,  they  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  that  it  is  only 
abstained  from  spitting  before  them  or  on  when  from  a  comprehensive  view  you  descend 
their  right  hand ;  they  avoided  touching  oil,  to  particulars,  you  find  any  correspondence 
as  an  impure  thing,  and  if  any  one  had  a  between  the  two.  After  all,  the  proof  of 
little  oil  on  any  part  of  his  body,  he  wiped  power  is  in  its  effect  Essenism  has  pe- 
«nd  rubbed  the  part  with  care.  They  wore  rished ;  Christianity,  having  lived  for  nearly 
none  bnt  white  garments,  of  whose  cleanness  two  thousand  years,  is  only  now  just  be- 
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ginaiiig  to  naoh  Uio  fall  deTelopment  of  ite  can  to  add  that  he  is  willing  to  ehoga  him- 

jonth.    The  fonner  ie  a  etraage  compoimd  self  with  the  price  of  his  u£ertj,  as  well  aa 

nf  ideaa  honowed  from  Mosea,  Zoxoaatar,  with  the  oompensatiiig  of  any  wrong  done  hj 

Phariaeeiam,  the  Stoica  and  the  Platoniata;  Oneaimua  to  Philemon  (19).    Not  aatiaaed 

the  latter  haa  ita  own  grand  prineiplea  and  with  thia  demonstration  of  his  love  for  the 

ita  own  divine  life  in  the  Son  of  Ood»  which  new  eonyer^  Paol  inteipoaes  the  atrongest 

in  the  ehnroh  it  haa  worked  oat,  and  will  personal  eonaiderations,  begging  Philemon, 

oontinae  to  wor^  out,  till  all  ita  simple  '  If  thou  eoont  me,  therefore,  a  partner'  (a 

tmtha  and  eomprehensire  oharitiea   shall  sharer  in  the  work  and  grace  of  the  gospel ; 

hare  aoeomplished  God's  purposes  in  the  oomp.  2  Cor.  yiii.  23),  *reoeiye  him  as  my- 

ledemption  of  the  world.    Bee  Phii.o8opht  self.'    What  a  loTely  atate  of  the  affecdona 

and  Tbabitiov.  on  the  part  of  *  Paul  the  aged  * !    What  a 

PHILADELPHIA  (O.  hnthtrly  love),  a  beantiftal  picture  of  the  humaniaing  effecta 

dty  in  the  teiritory  of  Lydia,  south-east  from  of  the  gospel!    What  a  deep  and  ezaet 

Stfdis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolua,  zeeeiv-  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  does  Pan! 

lag  ita  name  from  Attalna  Philadelphna.    Ik  here  show  in  his  treating  with  Philemon  for 

vaa  one  of  the  seven  ohurebes  to  which  John  the  liberty  of  Oneaimua  1    How  clear  the  im- 

wrote  (BcT.  i  II ;  ill.  7).    Philadelphia  waa  plication  that  the  moment  a  man  becomea  a 

ft  name  borne  also  by  Babbath  Ammon.  Chziatian,  he  oeaaea  to  be  a  slave !    How 

PHILEMON,  a  Chriatian  at  Goloaao,  in  emphatic  the  declaration  that  slaveiy  and 

Fhiygia,  in  Aaia  Minor,  who  appeara  to  Ohriatianity  are  inoompatible !    Tet  with  all 

have  been  oonvarted  by  Paul  (PhiL  10),  and  hia  atrengtti  and  elevation  of  feeling,  and 

whose  love  of  the  gospel  waa  each  that  he  all  theae  great  Inteieato  pressing  around 

had  a  dhnreh  in  hia  own  houae  (2),  which  him,  Paul  ia  not  fisigetfol  of  aocial  righta 

he  diligently  aerved  (1),  living  meanwhile  in  and  elaima.    Aa  a  Christian,  Oneaimua  he 

love  and  faith  (0),  and  ezorting  hia  holy  knowa  ia  free    but  in  bonda.    For  the  re- 

ittfluenee  generdly  for  the  ftirtheranoe  of  novel  of  theae  bonda  he  himaelf  will  pay. 

flie  gospel  (16,  Mf.).    Tradition  makea  him  But  Chriatian  love  ia  atronger  than  gold, 

blahop  of  Coloaas,  and  adds,  that  he  aujflhred  and,  trueting  to  Philemon'a  Christian  ^>od- 

mar^rdom  under  Nero.  neea,  Panl  aenda  Oneaimua  back  to  hia 

PhUtman,  th»  Efnitk  to,  waa  written  by  master.  Truatittg  to  the  aame  power,  One- 
Paul  when  a  priaoner  (i.  1,  9,  18),  and  ainiua  retuma  to  hia  maater,  bearing,  aa  his 
advanced  in  years  (9),  and  aent  to  Philenum,  aafeguaid  and  title  to  freedom,  a  few  lines 
a  member  of  the  church  at  Colossa  (1.  Co-  written  by  a  priaoner  in  Rome.  He  is,  how- 
foes.  iv.  9),  by  the  handa  of  Oneaimua  ever,  well  received.  Hia  hopea  are  realiaed. 
(Phil.  10),  who  had  been  a  bad  dave  of  The  power  of  divine  truth  and  love  reoeivee 
Philemon's,  and  had  run  away  from  hia  a  striking  and  wondeiftil  illuatration.  8uoh 
maater;  having,  however,  fallen  into  PauTa  waa  the  gospel  in  Jlta  origin.  Would  that 
handa,  and  by  him  been  converted  to  the  now  itwere  bdieved  on  in  the  heart!  Soon 
goapel,  he  waa  not  detained  by  the  apoatle  to  would  it  then  aet  all  e^itivea  firee,  and  thftt 
wall  on  hia  benefactor,  now  in  euetody,  but  with  aa  much  eaae,  aa  much  temperance, 
•ent  beck  to  PhUemon,  bearing  in  thia  letter  and  aa  great  a  legwd  to  actual  interesta,  as 
an  earnest  entreaty  from  Panl,  that  as  he  we  eee  exemplified  in  thia  moat  valuable 
had  now  become  •  a  brother  beloved '  (Phil,  and  moat  inteieating  Episfle.  That  Epiaae 
16),  *a  faithftil  and  beloved  broOier'  (CoL  oontaina  only  twenty-five  abort  veraea,  yet 
!▼.  9),  he  might  be  received,  not  aa  a  alave,  doea  it  eompriae  the  eaaenee  of  the  gospel, 
hut  a  brother,  by  Philemon,  who  might  be  In  facta,  prindplea,  and  praetiee. 
expected  epedally  to  njoloe  at  the  deairable  PHILIP  (O.  Aom-levtr),  waa  eon  of 
change  in  the  character  of  Oneaimua.  At  Herod  the  Oreat  and  Mariamne.  He  married 
tiie  time  when  Paul  wrote  the  letter  he  waa  Herodiaa,  whom  hia  brodier  Antipaa  took 
in  Ml  expectation  of  being  aet  at  liberty,  away  and  made  hia  own  wife  (Matt  xiv.  8. 
and  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Coloasians.  The  Mark  vi.  17).  In  conaequence  of  the  mis- 
eiroumstances  under  which  tiie  Epiatle  is  conduct  of  hia  mother,  Philip  waa  omitted 
thus  seen  to  have  been  written,  are  me  aame  fhmi  Herod's  wUl,  and  therefore  lived  aa  a 
aa  thoae  under  which  the  letter  to  the  Phi-  private  man.  Surviving  the  destruction  of 
lippiana  came  Into  eziatence.  Hence,  doubt-  Jeruaalem,  he  died  AD.  90. 
leea,  tiie  time  and  place  of  both  were  alike ;  Philip  the  tetrarch  (ruler  of  a  fourth 
and  if,  aa  aome,  not  without  nason,  hold,  part),  the  youngeat  eon  of  Herod  the  Great 
Ihe  latter  waa  the  laat  letter  Paul  wrote,  this  by  Cleopatra,  waa  governor  of  Itorea,  Ate. 
abort  compoaltion  may  have  been  ite  imme-  (Luke  iii.  1).  Hia  abode  waa  at  Pa- 
dlate  predecessor.    See  i.  886.  neas,  afterwaids  called    Cauarea   Philippi 

While,  however,  Paul  expresses  a  confi-  (Matt  xvi.  18),  which  he  enlarged    and 

deuce  that  Philemon  would  enihmehise  his  adorned.    He  is  described  aa  a  mild,  just, 

alave  out  of  regard  to  hfo  Christian  profea-  and  cultivated  prince.  In  whoae    territory 

alon,  and  also  out  of  regard  to  what  Phile-  Jesus  may  have  experienced  some  toleration 

nott  owed  to  Paul  hhnad^  the  apoatte  takea  (Mark  vit  81).    He  died  A.D.  34  or  86. 
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Ltmlng  no  cliildna,  his  Wnitoiy  wu  lacot-  compmij  (,t  people.  From  xii.  SO,  39,  ba 
ponted  Wilh  tba  pconiiM  of  8rri4  (Jonph.  woold  apptw  to  hn»  beaa  l«n  biUmits 
Antiq.  i»u.  8, 1;  iriiL  3,  l;  xviU.  4,  «).  wilh  oni  Lord  Ihui  Mher  ^oMteg.  And  Ida 
nqntat  to  Jibdi,  '  Lord,  ahew  na  Uu  FbOmt, 
and  II  aoflaalh  na'  (xit.  B),  proraa  ibal  ha 
was  w  ret  not  pTDfonndlj  bitraeted  in  Ifag 
atjritariaa  at  the  kln^om.  Aft«r  the  ue«n- 
aton,  he  aaHmbled  wilh  the  rcit  of  the  apoa* 
tolia  band  (Acta  L  13),  but  thenceforward  ia 
no  more  found  in  the  laered  irriiiuga.  If 
ws  ma;  belieTe  tradition,  ha  preached  Iha 
word  of  life  in  Phrygii,  and,  at  the  command 
of  the   emperor  Domilian,   inflkrad  etoet* 

The  est,  a  oofn  of  FhUip,  nhibJla  Oie        Anothar  Plhi^t  waa   the  leoond  of  tha 

head  of   the  emperoi  AngnatDB    and   the     aa*ea  flnt  dflamna  aat  apart  by  tha  aponlei 

temple,  wilh  the  worda  (oO  Philip  TftrsnA.     l^tf*  *!•  B).    He  preached  Ae  gotpel  In 

For  thia  Ulnatntlon  and  otbera  (lee  pp.     Samaria,  Axotoa,  and  ifae  Tioinily,  ud  «(• 

SSI,  098,  ToL  L ;  24—46,  iT,  93,  lEM,  Vol.     Eraotad  the  attention  of  Bimon  Oie  toraerer. 

ii.  to)  we  an  indebted  to  a  weU-eieenied     Hon  eomplata  waa  hi*  aneeeaa  wiih   the 

and  trnalwonh^Tolamein  thln8*o,aiinelT,     Ethiopian  aimnch,  whom  he  raeeiTed   by 

Akerman'a  ■  Namiamatio  lUnatraliong  of  the     baptiam  Into  the  ehntib  on  tha  eonfeaaton, 

Nlfnlita  Portkm*  of  tha  Kaw  Teatament,'     '  I  belieia  that  Jeaoa  OhHet  ia  (he  Bon  ol 

ariiera  ma;  be  fonnd  manj  other  ralnabla     Ood'  (tHI.).    Ha  appean  to  hare  fixed  hta 

•Ida  to  the  aeriphual  atadent.  abode  at  Caaaraa,  where  we  &nd  him,  with 

PhiHp,  an  apoatle,  born  at  Belhaaida  of    the  daaignation  of  e*angellit,  TeeeiTiug*  PanI 

into  hia  home.    He  had  fbnr  tmmarried 

daa^tara,  frtio  were  nipged  in  eonranmi* 

eating  Chfiatian  btlmcdon  (xii.  8,  9).    He 

is  laid  lo  hare  founded  at  TraHea,  In  AaEa 

Minor,  on  the  boidcia  of  Ljdia,  a  efannh  of 

wbieh  be  waa  the  Srel  biabop. 

Tha  place  when  niilip  blptiead  thi 
annneh  wat  ilalled  by  Sehnbeit  (UL  43), 
on  hia  waj  thiiii  Bethlehem  to  Ibe  holj  eitr- 
The  hroofc  (el-Waldteheh)  la  email  bat  fall, 
and  btaaka  forth  from  tha  nek,  in  a  beanll- 
fOl  and  aUD  TaDey,  betwean  orehaidt  CDd 
lieh  Ttnejarda,  whieb,  being  well  wttemi, 
•fbtd  a  apeelmen  of  the  frnlifnlnef*  of  the 
promteed  land.  'We  Blood  hen  near  one 
of  the  chief  foantalca  of  the  grape-bniok,  or 
Soreh  (Nambera  illL  S3,  24.  Jndg.  xri.  4). 
Judging  b;  the  Ininrianse  of  the  growdi,  the 
gMpea  of  thia  Tillej,  whea  lipe,  are  bUU  of 


Galilte  (Han.  t.  3.  John  I  44;  ill.  31), 
via  called  by  Jesus  to  the  holy  offlee  (Hark 

ifL  18.  Lake  -ri,  II).  The  SiTioor  maj 
bare  been  preTionalj  acgnainled  with  Philip, 
far  he  fortliwith  obej ed  the  eomiDand, '  Fol- 
low ma'  (John  i.  43,  tq.y  Ijtlle  more  ia 
known  of  thia  i^KHtle.  In  John  *i.  S — 7,  ia 
tWHirded  a  brief  eon*eraation  which  FbUlp 
btid  with  JaaM  ngardlng  bread  lot  a  great 


The  eondnol  of  Phillp'a  dnif^ten  da- 
•nrai  Imitation  by  all  hmalaa  iriio.  Ilka 
dMm,  MS  ft««  thus  the  dat;  of  rearing  ■ 
fkmi^— a  large  data  in  this  conntrT— whoaa 
hnpiiMM  and  troe  reapectibQltj  wonid  be 
■Uke  promoted  were  each  one  to  become  a 
'  aleler  of  charilj '  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood. Lamentable  ia  it  that  so  moch  power 
fbr  good  ahonld  remain  nnemplojed|  and 
that  aonroea  ao  rich  in  the  elementa  of  liap- 
pineaa  shonld  become  etagoant,  to  the  detri- 
ment both  of  their  poaseaaoi  and  aoeiety, 
Ood  ncTer  gare  power,  not  the  imalleBl  ta- 
lent (but  the  ability  of  cnltiTaled  femalea  ia 
very  ample  and  rtry  larisd),  withont  intend- 
ing that  it  shonld  t>e  beneficially  employed!. 
And  the  neglect  of  any  means  of  asefalneai 
bring!)  its  own  penally.  We  cannot  hide 
onr  light  nnder  a  baafael  withont  inTolfiog 
DnrselTM  aa  well  aa  other*  In  darknwi. 
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PHILIPPI,  now  FILIBA— »  fortified  city 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thiace,  be- 
tween  Apollonia  and  Amphipolis,  forming 
an  important  military  post — ^was  raised  ont  of 
a  small  village  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  firom 
whom  it  received  its  name.  It  was  called, 
from  a  colony  led  thither  by  Octaviauns,  a 
colony.  On  the  plains  towards  the  west, 
near  the  river  Stxymon,  took  place  the  fa- 
moas  battle  fought  by  Antony  and  Octavios 
against  Brutus  and  Cassins.  In  the  hills 
on  the  north  and  east  of  the  town,  were 
gold  mines,  first  wrought  by  King  Philip. 

Philippi  was  the  first  European  city  visited 
by  Paul,  who  went  thither  when  on  his  ae* 
cond  missionary  tour.  Here  he  was  beaten, 
set  in  the  stocks,  jand  imprisoned.  But  by 
uight  the  prison  doors  were  miraculously 
thrown  open,  and  the  gaoler  himself  was 
converted.  In  that  functionary,  in  Lydia, 
a  rich  merchant  woman,  and  in  others  who 
had  probably  adopted  Christianity  before 
Paul's  arrival,  the  apostle  found  Aruit  of  his 
ministry  and  consolation  ;  and  they  also 
formed  the  foundations  of  the  church  in 
that  place  (Acts  xvi.  0, 12,  teq,  1  Thess.  IL 
2).  A  second  visit  was  paid  to  Philippi  by 
Paul  when  on  his  third  journey  (xx.  6). 

When  first  mentioned  by  Luke,  Philippi 
is  described  as  '  the  chief  city  of  that  part 
of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony*  (xvi.  13).  .The 
epithet  <  colony '  is  given  to  Philippi  in 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  on  coins  (see  Colony). 
The  term  rendered  <  chief  may  signify 
'first,'  and  indicate  that  Philippi  was  the 
first  or  border  city  of  Macedonia  proper, 
reckoned  from  the  sea  (Troas,  Acts  xvi.  8). 
This  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul,  for  Nea- 
polls,  situated  on  the  coast,  twelve  Roman 
mUes  from  Philippi,  belonged  at  first  to 
Thrace,  and  was  not  made  a  part  of  Mace- 
don till  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Dio.  Cass, 
xlvii.  85.  Ptolem.  iii.  13.  Sueton.  Vespas. 
8).  The  epithet  *  first'  (proti)  is  found  on 
coins  given,  without  reference  to  rank,  to 
two  or  three  cities  of  the  same  district  of 
the  some  country,  at  the  same  time,  indi- 
cating merely  that  the  places  enjoyed  cer- 
tain rights  and  prerogatives,  which  were  in 
no  way  of  an  exclusive  nature.  In  tliis 
acceptation,  '  first'  would  be  equivalent  to 
<  distinguished,'  *  pre-eminent.'  - 

PHILIPPIANS.TIIE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
carries  in  itself,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Biblical  writing,  its  literary  history, 
so  that  Be  Wetto  declares  its  authenticity 
free  from  question ;  and  it  is  only  frivolous 
objections  which  tlie  ingenuity  of  Baur  has, 
since  De  Wette  wrote,  succeeded  in  raising 
against  it.  Putting  together  the  indications 
given  by  the  letter  itself,  we  find  it  was  ad- 
dressed by  Paul  and  Timothy  to  the  believ- 
ers, the  bishops,  and  deacons  of  the  church 
at  Philippi  (i.  1),  who  had  long  been  united 
with  Paul  in  intimate  personal  relations 
(5;  ii.  22;  iv.  1),  having  manifested  love 


towards  him  (9)  and  obedience  (it.  12), 
repeatedly  ministering  from  their  substance 
to  his  necessities  (ii  20 ;  iv.  10, 15^-18). 
The  letter  was  written  from  Bome  (i.  13 ;  iv. 
22),  and  sent  by  Epaphroditus  (ii.  25,  28^ 
30),  who  had  bome  a  gift  to  the  apostle  in 
Rome,  where,  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  falling  iU,  news  also  of  his  sickness 
reaching  his  friends  in  PhDippi,  and  they  in 
consequence  being  grieved,  he  was  seized 
with  a  strong  desire  to  return  home,  and 
accordingly  was  made  by  the  apostle  the 
bearer  of  his  views  and  feelings  to  the  Phi- 
lippian  church,  at  a  time  when  Paul  hoped 
himself  to  visit  that  community,  and  in- 
tended shortly  to  send  Timothy,  who  be- 
longed to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  had 
been  in  Philippi  with  his  spiritual  faUier 
(iL  19—30.  Acts  xvi.  1—12).  Paul,  when 
he  wrote  the  letter,  was  in  bonds  (L  7)  in 
Rome  (12 — 14),  bearing  his  sufferings  (30) 
with  such  fortitude  as  to  eneourage  others, 
and  cause  the  gospel  to  spread  so  as  to 
extend  even  to  the  imperial  household  (14, 
20),  though  he  was  conscious  of  being  in 
danger  of  his  life  (L  20 ;  u.  17 ;  iii.  10)  ; 
but,  being  strengthened  by  Christ  (iv.  13), 
and  convinced  that  he  had  other  work  yet 
to  perform  for  his  Master  and  the  church,  he 
was  composed,  willing  to  wait  God's  time, 
and  assured  that  he  should  pay  another  visit 
to  the  church  to  which  he  was  writing  (i« 
19 — ^26),  and  that  before  the  second  advent 
of  the  Messiah  (6),  which,  as  falling  within 
the  life-time  of  the  men  of  that  generation, 
10 ;  iii.  9),  could  not  be  for  distant  (28 ;  iv. 
5,6). 

Accordingly,  we  are  justified  in  declaring 
that  this  Epistle  (the  last,  probably,  that 
proceeded  from  his  pen)  was  written  by 
Paul  to  the  Philippians  when  the  apostle 
was  a  prisoner  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  consequently  in  his  old 
age,  just  before  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  object  which  the  writer  had  in  view  is 
obvious.  Havingreceivedirom  Epaphroditus 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Phi- 
lippi, and  learning  that  they  were  suffering 
persecution  (i.  30),  and  had  within  some  en^ 
ors  and  faults  that  needed  correction,  moved 
also  by  the  special  love  he  bore  to  them 
(iv.  1),  Paul  wrote  with  a  view  to  revive  and 
strengtiien  his  influence,  and  so  promote  Uie 
work  of  the  gospel  in  the  midst  of  them  by 
expressions  of  gratitude  (iv.  14,  lef.),  warm 
friendly  interest,  and  mutual  sympathy  (i. 
6,  Mf. ;  ii.  1,  2,  17, 18),  by  general  exhor- 
tations to  steadfastness  (iv.  1),  unanimity, 
lowliness  of  mind,  and  other  Christian  vir- 
tues and  graces  (ii.  iv.).  Especially  was 
Paul  solicitous  to  warn  the  members  of  the 
church  against  the  Judaizers  (ilL  2,  18), 
who  sought  to  remove  them  from  their  foun- 
dation by  impeaching  the  apostle's  authority, 
which,  therefore,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  a>- 
sert|  entreating  his  friends  and  disciples  to 
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than  die  false  tetbben  end  follow  him  (3 —  mutilation.     Christians,  as  oiremncised  id 

17 ;  It.  9),  the  nUier  beeause  the  Infloe&ee  heart,  had  the  true  ciromneisioo.   Jadaizen 

of  his  enemies  had  cansed  the  love  of  the  who  songht  to  unite  Jewish  practiees  with 

Philippians  towards  Paul  to  become  less  Ohristian  doctrine,  were  neither  Jews  nor 

warm  and  active  (10);  partly,  it  may  be,  firom  Christians,  but  mntilsters  both  of  the  law 

an  allegation  that  the  apostle  songht  his  own  and  the  gospeL 

rather  than  the  things  of  Jesns  Christ  (iL  PHILISTINES.    See  Palestivb. 

21 ;  iv.  15, 17) ;  bat  more  nnder  the  feeling  PHILOSOPHY  (6.  Uverf  wisdom)  stands 

fhat  his  imprisonment  and  danger  seemed  opposed  to  Religion  in  its  origin,  as  being 

inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  ttiat,  as  the  purely  human  in  its  source,  while  the  latter 

apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  would  preach  the  is  from  above.    This,  the  fimdsmental  dis- 

gospel  to  sU  the  world  before  his  death,  pre-  tinction  between  the  two,  oan  be  removed 

paratory  to  the  return  of  the  Lord  (L  6,  7,  only  by  such  an  accordance  as  shall  make 

]!»— 14,  25,  28—30;  iiL  20,  21;  iv.  1,  6,  what  is  divine  in  religion  human,  and  what 

19;  eomp.  Rom.  ziii.  11).  is  human  in  philosophy  divine.    And  since 

This  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Phi-  the  human  mind  is  the  seat  of  both,  and 

lippians  was  natural.  As  natural  was  it  that  both  are  designed  to  concur  in  perfecting 

Paul,  their  spiritual  father,  should  wish  to  human  nature,  we  may  justifiably  anticipate 

calm  their  minds,  especially  as  they  were  a  period  when  all  that  is  true  in  phUosophy 

not  free  fh>m  attacks  lh>m  internal  adver-  shall  be  at  one  with  the  pure  disclosures  of 

saries.    The  nature  of  those  attacks  is  in  the  Divine  Mind  respecting  man's  duty  and 

unison  with  what  we  find  in  other  places  to  expectations.    Meanwhile,  until  philosophy 

have  been  the  great  source  of  obstruotion  has  become  devout  as  well  as  modest,  and 

to  the  aposfle ;  while  the  peculiar  fault  in-  antU  religion  has  formed  an  alliance  with 

directly  imputed  to  the  Philippians,  namely  reason,  these  two  great  powers  will  continue 

bigh-mindedness  (il.  3,  ts^.),  is,  in  the  oir-  to  be  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other, 

cnmstanees,  equally  natural;  for,  £rom  the  inflicting  mutual    wounds,  and  curtailing 

pursuits  of  Lydia,  and  the  Uberality  of  the  their  common  influence, 

chureh  towards  Paul,  we  may  safely  infer  Philosophy,  in  regard  to  religion,  is  not 

that  there  was  more  opulence,  and  therefore  without  its  advantages.    Religion,  as  in  its 

greater  social  inequality,  in  this  church  than  form  the  development  of  a  particidar  age, 

hi  others.    If  we  thus  find  reason  to  con*  would,  if  the  form  were  to  be  rigidly  retained, 

dude  that  the  particular  parts  of  the  letter  check,  if  not  arrest,  human  progress.    To 

are  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  we  prevent  this  philosophy  intervenes,  and  by 

are  not  less  warranted  in  dedaring  that,  in  its  appeals  to  certain  modes  of  loftier  truth, 

its  warmth  of  Christian  love  and  high  spi-  decomposes  the  outer  covering,  which  it 

ritual  culture  and  tone,  no  less  thsn  in  doe-  consigns  to  perdition ;  while  it  sets  free  the 

trine,  aim,  and  tendency,  the  Epistle  to  the  vital  and  undying  religious  essence  which  it 

Philippians  bears  unquestionable  tokens  of  enveloped.    This  husk  may  have  owed  its 

being  a  product  of  the  aged,  sufliBring,  high-  existence  to  philosophy  itself,  in  one  of  its 

minded,  and  devoted  ambassador  for  ChriBti  earlier  manifestations.    And  thus  what  ia  of 

the  apostle  Paul.    And  if  embittered  oppo-  the  earth  proves  esrthy,  as  successive  gene- 

sition  wrung  from  the  old  and  vexed  com-  rations  form  new  convictions  fh>m  the  inde- 

batant  for  Christ  words  of  contempt  which  pendent  workings  of  the  human  mind. 

can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  Hence  we  learn  how  changefol  and  tran- 

Jesus,  or  ihe  genersl  liberality  of  the  writer^s  sitory  a  thing  philosophy  is.     Indeed,  it 

own  mind  (ilL  2, 18, 19),  yet  the  composi-  cannot  but  be    changeful  and   transitory, 

tion  in  its  general  tone  is  indicative  of  lofty  Taking  its  shape  and  hues  from  the  age  in 

culture,  as  wdl  as  sterling  excellence  and  which  it  appears,  it  fails  to  satisfy  a  later 

hi^  ability,  on   the  pert   of  its  writer,  generation,  ftom  the  very  fact  that  it  was 

Viewed  in  its  moral  aspects,  the  letter  stands  conformed  to  the  views  of  an  earlier  one. 

■o  hi^  as  to  defy  comparison  with  any  pro-  Accordingly  from  the  first,  every  age  has  had 

duction  of  heathen  intellect;  indicating,  at  its  own  philosophy,  and  we  seem  now  as 

the  same  time,  what  composure  of  mind,  much  as  at  any  former  period  to  be  distant 

what  firmness,  wliat  richness  and  delicacy  fh>m  such  a  system  as  shall  command  the 

of  fteling,  the  gospd  may  produce  in  those  suflhiges  and  retain  the  homage  of  the  hu- 

who  are  given  up  to  its  divine  influence.  msn  race. 

In  liL  2,  8,  the  writer  calls  Christisns  of  This  fact  ought  to  suffice  for  the  suppres- 

his  own  sdhool, '  the  oiroumcision ;'  and  the  sion  of  undue  confidence.    Philosophy  pro- 

Judaizers,  '  the  eoncision.'    Ho  means  that  fesses  to  discover  absolute  and  necessary 

the  former  had  tiie  true,  the  latter  falsa  truth.    In  the  assumption  that  she  has  met 

circumcision.    If  we  refer  to  the  original,  with  success  in  her  efforts,  she  sits  in  jadg- 

we  find  the  word  denoting  '  circumcision,*  ment  on  religion  with  a  lofty  mien,  unbe- 

signifying  '  cutting  round/  or,  truly  and  pro-  coming  a  professed  lover  of  wisdom.    And 

periy,  eircuaieising;  and  Uiat  rendered  <con-  in  order  to  abate  the  influence  of  religion^ 

dsion/  denoting  *  cutting  down,'  or  mere  she  has  taken  no  small  pains  to  prove  thol^ 
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as  depending  on  evidence  recognised  by  the  gospel,  Western  civilisation  came  into  conttet 

komsa  mind,  religion  cannot  claim  any  cer*  and,  to  some  extent,  into  coalitiott  with 

tain^r  which  may  not  be  predicated  of  the  Eastern,  so  that  the  reasonable  principles  of 

wmelnsions  of  that  mind  itself!  Bat  if  there  man's  nature  were  disciplined  in  coijnnction 

is  tmth  in  this  allegation  as  it  respects  reli-  with  his  emotional, — a  universal  enltnre  of 

gion,  it  cannot  be  less  tme  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  aided  in  the  introduction  of 

philosophy,  (he  sources  of  whose  knowledge,  a  universal  religion. 
as  well  as  the  processes  of  whose  argumen-        The  chief  spot  where  the  East  and  the 

tation,  are  all  professedly  human.    Fhiloso>  West  thus  met  together  was  Alexandria,  in 

phy,  Uien,  has  no  right  to  be  arrogant;  nor  Egypt,  which  for  many  years,  both  before 

has  Beligion  any  cause  for  fear.    If  they  and  after  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  afforded  a 

work  on,  each  in  its  own  course,  with  a  prolific  soil  for  the  reception  and  multipli- 

simple  and  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  an  cation  of  seeds  of  thought,  gathered  from 

humble  but  hearty  endeavour  to  honour  God  diverse  quarters  of  that  world  which  in  their 

and  serve  man,  they  may  lend  each  other  common  products  they  were  designed  to 

mutual  aid,  and  eventually  find  that  they  ameliorate,  irrespectively,  in  a  measure,  of 

are  only  diiferent  modes  of  expression  for  national  sad  social  distinctions, 
the  same  great  and  everlasting  truths.  As  early  as  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  an 

Periods,  however,  there  are  when  their  oriental  philosophy  began  to  operate  power- 
development  cannot  proceed  side  by  side,  fhlly  on  the  Jewish  mind.  The  source  of 
If  a  new  religion  finds  around  it  an  old,  this  influence  and  its  exact  nature  are  but 
trifling,  if  not  deeeptive,  philosophy,  it  can-  imperfectly  known.  Tet  In  the  main  the 
not  do  otherwise  Uian  proscribe  it  Such  following  statements  seem  worthy  of  cre- 
was  the  duty  and  the  office  of  Christiauity  dence.  From  very  early  periods  in  the  re- 
in its  first  promulgation.  If,  on  the  other  raoter  East,  there  gained  prevalence  aphilo- 
hand,  a  vigorous  philosophy  sees  society  sophy  of  a  speculative,  transeendentaf,  and 
lying  in  the  corrupt  arms  of  a  won^out  form  masy  character,  which  busied  itself  with 
of  religion,  it  also  is  bound  to  break  the  unanswerable  questions  regarding  creation, 
bonds  of  this  debasing  fascination.  Viewed  birth,  good  and  iU,  moral  fioeedom,  and  man's 
in  this  light,  even  the  repulsive  assaults  of  destiny ;  and  which,  from  time  to  time, 
the  OaUio  scepticism  of  the  last  century  exerting  a  reformatory  influence  on  the  pre- 
appear  to  have  a  favourable  side.  valent  systems  of  idolatry,  sank  also  under 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  civilisation,  reli-  their  oppressive  weight,  or  formed  with  them 
gion  and  philosophy  seem,  for  the  successful  an  unnatural  sllianee.  The  result  was  the 
realisation  of  their  purposes,  to  have  required  ascendancy  of  forms  of  opinion,  which  in 
a  separate  stage.  Peculiarities  of  race  and  their  actual  state  appear  to  modem  concep- 
climate  both  fiimished  and  required  for  each  tions  scarcely  less  repulsive  than  bulky, 
an  exclusive  sphere.  Thus  while  Greece  unnatural,  and  sometimes  fkntastlc.  Of  one 
was  the  birth-place  of  philosophy,  Palestine  of  these  heterogeneous  systems  Zoroaster, 
afibrded  a  home  to  religion.  Nor  was  it  boni  probably  in  Media  about  die  year  069 
until  the  two  had  separately  put  forth  their  A.  C,  was  a  distinguished  reformer ;  whose 
powers  to  decided  and  lasting  results,  that,  influence,  as  it  was  contemporaneous  with 
under  Providence,  they  were  permitted  to  (be  predominance  of  the  great  Persian  em- 
come  together,  in  order  that  in  the  lapse  of  pire,  was  propagated  throughout  the  whole 
ages  they  might  develop  and  correct  each  of  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  and  extended 
other  in  their  several  manifestations,  and  even  into  Europe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
80  at  length  enable  man  to  oflier  to  his  that  it  should  fail  to  make  itself  felt  among 
Maker  the  joint  homage  of  high  intelligence  the  Israelites,  since  at  the  time  of  its  first 
and  ardent  piety.  vigorous  ascendancy,  the  chief  minds  of  that 

The  reader  may  by  these  remaiks  be  aided  nation  were  found  near  the  waters  of  Baby- 
in  understanding  the  relations  under  which  Ion ;  and  the  whole  people,  having  received 
we  find  philosophy  and  religion  in  the  Bible,  a  second  liberation  at  the  hands  of  Cyras, 
Throughout  the  older  books  of  the  Bible  became  dependent  on  the  empire  of  *  the 
philosophy  never  once  appears.    Their  ele-  Medcs  and  Persians.' 
ments  are  from  first  to  last  religious.    God's        Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  whose  history  and, 
people  were  satisfied  with  God's  teachings,  in  a  measure,  whose  doc^nes,  ate  overhung 
and  such  service  of  the  heart  and  the  Intel-  with  clouds,  appears,  after  lengthened  eflbrts 
lect  as  those  teachings  allowed  and  occa-  and  in  peril  of  his  life,  to  have,  under  the 
sioned.     Faith,  rather  than  inquiry,  was  guidance  of  Ormuzd  and  with  the  aid  of 
iSbe  fmietion  of  the  Hebrew  nation.    When,  King  Gustasp,  published  the  revelation  found 
however,  the  time  drew  near  for  the  promnl-  in  die  Zend-Avesta,  and   achieved  a  great 
gation  of  a  religion  which  should  bring  into  reform  in  the  philosophic  sacerdotal  order 
accordant  operation  the  head  and  the  heart,  of  the   Magi,   developing  opinions  resem- 
and,  in  order  to  achieve  that  great  purpose,  blances  tosome  of  which  are  found  in  earlier 
should  court  investigation  and  appeal  to  the  ages  and  more  eastern  lands.    Though  there 
whole  man,  tbes,  as  preparatory  to   the  is  some  doubt  whether  more  ia  meant  than 
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•n  Impttrsonal  abslrMtion,  y«t  probably  Zo-  iMt  he  is  ovenome.    Then  wiokednesB  nhall 

roMter  lecognieed  m  the  primal  sooroe  of  oeaae,  and  all  shall  riae  and  live  in  light 

the  uniyene  the  inoonceiTable  Zeroane  Ak-  This  xedemption  Onnuzd  effects  by  sending 

herene,  that  is  Eternity ;  who  first  put  forth  a  man  who  shall  teach  the  religion  of  light. 

his  word  Hon&ver,  the  Log9s  of  the  Greeks ;  Zerdusht,  the  golden-star,  was  his  messen- 

from  whom  proceeded  the  primal  light  and  ger.    The  religion  of  Zoroaster  enjoins  ho8« 

water  which  contained  the  seeds  and  forms  tility  to  all  that  is  wicked,  by  obedience  to 

of  all  things,  and  from  whioh»  by  means  of  the  commandments,  by  offerings,  and  by 

Hottover,  the  eternal  power  produced  Or-  prayer.    Its  main  ii^unction  is, '  Cleaye  to 

mnad,  the  king  of  kings,  the  light-fonntain  the  good,  to  the  Izeds,  not  to  the  Dews ; 

of  all  joyfol  existence,  the  creator  and  giver  after  death  you  will  be  judged  by  Ormuzd, 

of  all  good ;   and  Akriman,  the  source  of  and  placed  either  in  the  land  of  joy  or  in 

erUf  the  king  of  the  Diwt,  or  devils,  who,  the  land  of  woe.'    In  the  latter,  the  wicked 

wicked  in  virtue  of  their  own  wills  and  mis-  are  purified  by  streams  of  burning  metal 

deeds,  are  the  princes  of  darkness,  lying  nutil  the  general  resurrection,  when  even 

and  deceptive  spirits,  incessantly  working  they  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ormuzd. 

ill  to  man.    Having  by  his  word  created  the  Then  all  darkness  wiJl  be  overcome^  and 

sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  the  heavens,  men  having  resumed  their  bodies,  now  in  a 

their  abode,  Ormuzd  brought  into  being  the  glorified  state,  diere  will  be  a  new  heaven 

six  AmthatpandSf  who,  as  the  mlers  of  ani-  and  a  new  earth. 

mala,  fire,  the  earth,  metals,  water,  and  the        In  this  system  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 

vegetable  worid,  surround    the  throne  of  new  element  and  the  old  $  the  latter  present- 

their  creator,  who  is  himself  the  seventh  ing  the  idolatries  of  fire-worship,  which 

and  the  highest  of  them  all.     While  the  itself  was  an  improvement  on  sabaism,  or 

fixed  stars  ranged  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the  the  worship  of  the  stars ;  the  former  exhi- 

Zodlao  fraght  against  Ahriman,  the  Jzedi  bited  in  speculations  regarding  the  origin, 

were,  in  eountless  nnmbws,  created  by  Or-  operations,  tendencies,  and  final  issue  of 

muxd  to  withstand  the  Dews,  and  to  wateh  evil. 

as  guardian  angels  over  individuals,  and       The  inflaenoe  of  these  notions  on  the 

coustantly  promote  their  good.    These  two  Hebrew  nation,  on  and  after  its  return  from 

great  powers,  with  their  respective  depen-  Babylon,  was  of  a  decided  kind.    Here  are 

deuts,  stood  and  aeted  in  ceaseless  opposi-  the  chief  elements  out  of  which  was  formed 

Hon  one  to  the  other ;  the  one  devising  and  Judaism,  considered  as  contradistinguished 

creating  means  of  light  and  happiness,  the  fh>m  the  simple  faith  of  the  Mosaic  polity, 

other,  step  by  step,  endeavouring  to  eonnter-  In  the  apociyphal  writings  which  came  into 

act  his  benign  purposes.    Ormuzd  created  existence  between  the  exile  and  the  advent 

the  primal  steer,  after  the  pattern  of  thoee  of  Christ,  especially  in  the  history  of  Tobit, 

ideal  forms  which  existed  from  eternity,  and  may  distinct  traces  of  this  religious  philo- 

presented  the  types  for  all  created  beings,  aophy  be  discovered.    Thither  may  be  re- 

This  steer  or  bullock  contained  die  germs  of  fened    Satan,  the   Persian   Ahriman,   the 

all  other  animals.    When  Ahriman  beheld  orders  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  of  whom 

him,  he  created  venomous  animals  whieh  some  bear  fixed  names,  as  Baphael,  Gabriel, 

deataroyed  the  steer.    In  dying,  the  latter  Beelzebub,  BeliaL    The  Asmodi  of  Tobit  is 

predicted  that  the  good  power  would  tri-  the  Aschmog  of  the  Persians.    Two  general 

lUQph;  and  aa  he  departed,  there  sprang  out  influenees,  however,  ensuing  from  contact 

of  his  right  hip  the  first  man,  and  ont  of  with  Zoroasterism,  were  more  ii^jurious  than 

his  left,  the  first  man*s  soul.    From  him  the  introduction  of  any  determinate  ideas, 

arose  a  tree,  whence  came  the  original  hn-  We  allude  to  the  love  of  the  fanciful,  the 

man  pair,  namely,  Hftehiah  and  Metdiian^  ample,  and  the  corrupt,  and  the  tendency  to 

who  were  placed  in  H§den,  a  delightful  spot,  give  a  religious  sanction  to  merely  earthly 

where  grew  Horn,  the  tree  of  life,  the  trait  of  figmento.    The  new  ideas  were  the  fashion- 

which  gave  vigour  and  immortality.    This  able  philosophy  of  the  day,  held  by  the  great 

paradise  was  in  Iran,  that  is,  either  Chaldea  lighte  and  patronised  by  the  political  mas- 

or  Armenia.    The  woman  being  seduced  by  ters  of  the  oriental  world.    As  such,  it  was 

Ahriman,  gave  her  husband  fhiit  to  eat  which  honoured  and  popular.     Ite  chief  features 

was  destructive.  Thence  men  became  wicked,  came  into  vogue.    Poor  and  tame  did  they 

and  worshipped  Ahriman  mors  dian  Ormuzd.  make  Hosaism  appear;  and,  filling  the  uni- 

The  latter,  however,  having  determined  that  verse  with  superhuman  intelligences,  and  dis- 
good  should  eventually  triumph,  took  means  closing  the  issue  of  the  great  drama  of  life 
for  human  redemption.    Accordingly,  Ahri-     acted  in  the  presence  of  heaven,  earth,  and 

man  and  his  Dews,  after  having  scdTered  the  hell,  this  system  of  light  contented  the  mind, 
punishment  of  fire,  will  be  brought  back  to  filled  the  heart,  and  gratified  the  fancy ;  so 
the  serviee  of  the  Eternal.  There  must,  that  ite  hold  on  the  Jewish  people  became 
however,  pass  a  period  of  12,000  years,  not  only  strong  and  permanent,  but  so  ener- 
divided  into  three  equal  ages ;  in  the  two  getie  in  ite  workings  that,  in  the  bands  of 
first  Ahriman  withataads  Ormuzd ;   in  the    prieste  and  mystics,  it  degenerated  into  ev<« 
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traTaganee*,  Bapentitions,  «nd  tenron.  This     fMhion,  a  desire  and  an  aim  to  aeeomiBO- 
lamentable  result  was  aided  forward  by  fhe     date  Mosaism  to  Greek  philosophy,  whidt, 
unhappy  miztura  in  the  Persian  system  of    promoted  by  the  generalising  spirit  of  the 
religion  and  philosophy.    Henee,  ^en  that     age  and  the  place,  tended  to  lemove  differ- 
system  came  to  operate  on  the  Jews,  the     ences  and  ftue  all  religions  Into  one.     In- 
teeming  and  comxpt  fanoies  of  the  remoter    flnenced  by  this  spirit,  the  Greek,  on  his 
East  were  inyested  with  the  powerfhl  sane-     side,  sought,  by  the  aid  of  allegorical  inter- 
tions  of  the  Mosaic  rsTclation;  and  then     pretation,  to  bring  his  mythology  into  hsr- 
arose  a  system,  hating  and  wielding  more     mony  with  reason  and  histoiy.    The  same 
than  ordinary  religious  power,  in  which  the     powerful  means  was  employed  by  the  Jewish 
intellectual  drift  of  ages  stood  on  an  equal     doctor  in  order  to  reconcile  what  waa  pecn- 
footing  with  the  revealed  will  of  Qod.    It  is    liar  and  merely  ceremonial  in  the  Mosaic 
easy  to  see  &at  when  once  corruption  had    polity  with  the  boasted  wisdom  6f  the  intel- 
gone  Uius  far,  it  would  by  its  traditions  (see     leotnal  masters  of  the  world.    Thus  a  kind 
Tbaditioh)  soon  make  the  Divine  word  of    of  rivalry  arose  between  Greek  and  Jew,  each 
none  effect ;  the  rather  because  the  posses-     ol  whom  strove  to  show  ihe  superiority  of 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  this  new    his  national  system  over  that  of  ^e  odier. 
knowledge,  and  of  the  skiU  with  which  it    In  the  contest,  the  great  champion  ou  the 
was  made  to  agree  with  or  flow  from  the     aide  of  Judaism  was  Aristobulus,  a  learned 
sacred  writings,  as  well  as  of  its  application    Jew,  bom  175  A.  C,  who  put  forth  his  *  In- 
in  social  and  religious  life,  served  to  procure     terpretation  of  the  Mosaic  Law,'  in  the  reign 
for  them  a  new  and  almost  unlimited  power,     of  Ptolemy  Fhilometor,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
the  exercise  of  which  waa  oormpting  to  them-     cated  his  work,  and  with  whom  he  was  a 
selves  and  banefol  to  the  nation.  This  power,     great  favourite.    By  means  of  his  peripatetic 
derived  originally  from  the  authority  of  their    philosophy  on  the  one  side,  and  his  skill 
ofBce  and  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  eame     in  forced  interpretations  and  poetic  inven- 
in  process  of  time  to  that  degree  o^  self-     tions  on  the  other,  Aristobulus  succeeded  in 
dependence,  that  it  sufficed  of  itself  to  sane-     putting  Mosaism  into  a  Greek  dress,  so 
tion  whatever  the  rabbis  taught;  and  their    making  it  fit  to  be  presented  at  the  court 
corrupt  wiU  superseded  the  rights  of  the     of  his  roysl  patron.    His  example  was  fol- 
human  mind,  the  intrinsic  daims  of  truth,     lowed  by  Pldlo  and  Josephus,  especially  in 
and  the  prerogatives  of  God.     These  evils     the  employment  of  the  method  of  allegorical 
were  the  more  easUy  introduced  and  propa-     interpretation.    Both  wished  to  give  to  their 
gated  by  the  existence  in  the  Jewish  church     sacred  books  a  species  of  adornment  which 
of  a  strong  and  growing',  attachment  to  tra-     in  truth  they  did  not  need  and  could  not 
dition,  by  which  a  second  law  was  brought     receive.    Two  means  offered  themselves  for 
into  existence  which  in  time  practically  su-     this  unworthy  end.    One  was,  to  divest  the 
perseded  the  first  Jewish  history  and  laws  of  their  sensible 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  at  and  national  character,  and,  by  means  of 
Alexandria  that  there  was  afforded  a  centre  allegoiy,  to  raise  them  to  the  spiritnality  of 
of  union  for  the  dissimilar  elements  that  Grecian  wisdom.  The  other  consisted  in 
composed  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  first  silently  passing  over  what  was  offensive  to 
century.  Here,  under  the  Ptolemies,  encou-  the  political  wisdom  of  the  day,  and  in  si^ 
rsgement  was  given  to  learned  men  and  lite-  plying  in  its  place  fictions  formed  after  the 
rature,  in  consequence  of  which  it  drew  into  Greek  modeL  The  former  was  specially  the 
its  warm  and  fructiiying  bosom  ideas  from  instrument  of  Philo ;  Josephus  gave  prefer- 
distsnt  ports  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  ence  to  the  latter.  Philo,  who  flourished 
world,  which,  with  a  fecundity  like  that  of  early  in  the  first  century,  was  a  Jewish  as- 
the  deposits  of  the  Nile,  it  reproduced,  in  cetic,  little  penetrated  by  the  Hellenic  spi- 
forms  more  full  and  various  than  graceftd  rit,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  design  of 
or  permanent  While,  in  the  influences  to  giving  a  morally  practical  bearing  to  the 
which  'the  Jewish  cast  of  tliought  was  here  Mosaic  writings,  fastened  on  their  imagery 
subjected,  something  to  form  and  polish  waa  and  narratives  doctrines  reslly  drawn  from 
taken  from  Greek  philosophy,  much  more'  Ihe  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pytha- 
was  done  even  by  means  of  the  logic  of  that  goras,  under  the  aid  of  his  powerftil  sllegory, 
philosophy  to  give  ascendancy  and  some  and  with  the  allegation  that  the  latter  were 
degree  of  permanence  to  orientalism.  And  the  hidden  sense  of  the  sacred  writers, 
in  that  great  workshop  of  religious  and  phi-  Moses,  who,  in  the  translation  of  the  Sep- 
losophical  ideas,  the  notions  of  Eastern  cor-  tuagint,  had  long  before  spoken  in  Greek, 
mption  were  engrafted  on  the  old  Mosaic  now  expounded  Greek  philosophy,  or  rather, 
,tree,  which  brought  forth  the  new  and  unna-  the  eclectic  wisdom  of  the  age,  which  oon- 
partH  fruit  but  too  abundantly.  Among  tlie  tained  Oriental  as  well  as  Western  elements, 
numerous  Jews  who  mude  Alexandria  their  Philo  accordingly  set  forth  God  and  Matter 
home,  the  higher  class  of  whom  were  re-  as  two  equally  eternal  principles.  God  waa 
ceived  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies,  there  the  primal  light  from  whom  proceeded  all 
arose,   in   obedience   to    the   dictates   of    finite  intelligences.    The  wisdom  of  God. 
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Ugetf  or  word,  he  named  the  Son  of  God,  ties  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  if  we  snbjoiii 

hSa  image,  by  whom  the  Cieator  made  the  a  few  partioulara  (see  i  886,  666).    Attach- 

▼iaible  world.    In  his  mysticism  and  philo-  xng  themselves  to  the  old  opinions  of  the 

■ophical  notions,  Philo  bears  a  strong  resem-  Chaldeans  and  Persians  respecting  the  oon- 

blanee  to  the    Therapeata,  the  Egyptian  nection  of  God  with  the  material  world  by 

Essenes,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  very  high  means  of  intermediate  orders  of  beings,  in 

terms.    Josephus,  who  flourished  later  in  union  with  whom  they  acquired  a  control 

the  first  century,  of  a  distinguished  sacer-  over  the  occult  powers  of  nature,  so  that 

dotal  family,  in  opinions  a  Pharisee,  and  of  they  could  predict  events,  control  human 

Greek  culture,  wrote  his  history,  or 'Antiqui-  actions,  heal  the  sick,  exorcise  the  demoni- 

tiea '  of  the  Hebrew  people,  his  '  Jewish  aoal, — men  bearing  the  name  of  Magi  (Acts 

War/  that  is  the  war  waged  by  the  Bomans  viii.  9 ;  ziii.  6),  who.  In  consequence  of  their 

whioih  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  state,  supposed  command  over  nature,  received  the 

and  his  own  'Life,'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  honourable  distinctions  of '  the  Great  Power 

flatter  the  Romans  and  aggrandise  his  coun-  of  God,'  'Powers'  (from  Pliny),  'Far  above 

try.    His  tendencies  are  made  sufficiently  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might'  (ap- 

evident  in  his  raising  the  three  Jewish  sects  plied,  according  to  Justin,  to  Simon ;  sea 

into  so  many  schools  cf  philosophy,  in  order  Acts  viii.  9,  and  oomp.  Eph.  i.  21 ;  iii.  10  • 

that  the  Jewish  people  might  in  this  particu-  vL  12.  Coloss.  ii.  10) — ^these  men,  who  is 

lar  also  not  be  inferior  to  the  Greeks.    Thus  the  age  of  the  apostles  flourished  throughout 

with  him  the  Saddncees  were  Epicureans,  the  the  West,  and  had  even  Boman  emperors 

Pharisees  Stoics,  and  the  Essenes  Flatonists.  for  their  pupils,  taught  a  complete  systeiK 

The  doetrines  and  practices  which  have  of  psychology,  which,  having  God  for  its 

BOW  been  set  forth,  propagated  themselves  primary  idea,  proposed  not  only  to  explain 

for  oenturies  (see  Tbadition).  Their  infln-  the  origin  of  tiie  universe,  but  to  direct  the 

ence  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  time  of  current  of  events,  and  distribute  good  and 

JeflOB  Christ  and  thus  on  the  phraseology  ill.    The  Divine  Nature  is  a  pure  spiritual 

of  the  New  Testament,  was  considerable,  unity,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  operating 

and  has  proved  too  permanent  and  too  pro-  immediately  on  matter.  Whence,  then,  Crea- 

lifio.    The  prevalent  notions  respecting  su-  tion  and  Providence  ?    There  must  be,  and 

perior  orders  of  beings,  and  a  secret  doctrine  are,  subordinate  divfiities  of  a  loss  spiritual 

whose  possession  endowed  a  person  with  high  nature,  and  fitted,  in  consequence,  to  shape, 

privileges,  passed,  with  other  fSsncies,  through  animate,  and  control  matter.    These  are  Uie 

the  apostolic  age,  and  became  the  chief  ele-  framers  of  the  world,  or  demiourgoi ;  also  its 

ments  in  heresies  which  formed  themselves  governors,  kotmokratores.    The  loftiest  gods, 

not  long  after  that  period.     In  these  ele-  however,  are  the  true  prime  causes  of  what 

ments,  whose  existence  is  traceable  in  tokens  exists,  out  of  whose  Ailness,  pUroma  (Ephes. 

found  in  the  New  Testament,  are  the  germs  i.  23 ;  iii.  19 ;  iv.  18.  Coloss.  i.  19 ;  ii.  9),  it 

of  that  gfMfif,  or  affectation  of  superior  light,  oame  into  being.    From  the  highest  divini- 

subsequently  called  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  ties  to  the  lowest  is  a  regular  gradation, 

against  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain  which,  in  each  degree  and  shade  partaking 

an  early  and  a  serious  contest    On  being  of  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  which  they 

converted  to  Christianity,  both  Jews   and  are  placed,  are  by  their  aooordance  therewith 

Heathens  brought  with  tiiem  a  large  leaven  fitted  to- work  on  and  in  union  with  them. 

of  the  systems  in  which  they  had  been  edu-  Hence  these  spirits  occupy  the  highest  heo- 

cated.     Hence  those  religio- philosophical  vens,   or  the    lowest  hell,  the  empjneau 

dreams  of  which  we  have  spoken  came  into  where  is  God,  the  pure  ether  of  his  special 

the  church,  and  naturally  endeavoured  to  servants,  the  air  or  atmosphere  above  the 

maintain  themselves  there  in  union  with  the  earth,  or  regions  of  darkness  and  dread. 

gospel.    Against  this  mmatnral  mixture  the  The  highest  of  these  spiritual  orders  are 

apostles  strove  '  with  their  might'    Hence  arehaif  *  principalities ;'  others  are    inter- 

phflosophy,  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bi-  mediate  beings,  metai ;  those  who  are  con- 

ble  (Coloss.  ii.  8),  is  mentioned  but  to  be  cemed  in  the  government  of  the  world  are 

sternly  eondemned;  and  whatever  some  may  arcAontcf, '  governors,'  and  their  ministering 

think  of  the  worth  relatively  to  Christianity  spirits  are  dunameit,  '  powers,'  and  angeloi, 

of  modem  philosophies,  they  will  scarcely  'angels.'    Another  class  bore  the  name  of 

deny  that  in  this  specific  instance  the  con-  exotuiai,  which  might  be  rendered  '  satraps.* 

demnation  was  Just    Indirectiy,  moreover.  The  perfection  of  human  happiness  was  found 

the  gospel  is  made  to  bring  into  discredit  in  intimate  union  with  spirits  of  the  most 

current  philosophical  pretensions,  inasmuch  elevated  rank,  for  the  attainment  of  which 

as  it  is  strenuously  set  fortii  as  exhibiting  the  liberation  from  the  body  and  from  sensual 

true  doctrine  of  divine  influence  (John  i.  1,  pleasures  is  indispensable.    Hence  is  it  ue- 

ioq,),  of  wisdom  (1  Cor.  L  19,  uq.   Eph.  i.  cessary  to  abstain  from  marriage  and   all 

8 ;  iiL  10.    Coloss.  i  9),  and  of  eternal  life  sexual  intercourse ;  nor,  without  the  grcat- 

(John  xviL  8).    It  may,  however,  aid  the  est  danger,  can  initiation  in  the  Magian  rites 

XDtdar  in  the  atody  especially  of  Paxti'a  Epis*  be  conceded  to  such  as  do  not  wholly  abstain 
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from  gratificalioDS  of  the  kind.    The  eating  PHCENIOIA,  a  tenitorj  on  the  Be«photid 

of  flesh,  even  the  touching  of  a  dead  hody,  of  Palestine,  whose  limits  were,  on  the  eaat^ 

brings  pollution,  which  disqualifies  for  in-  Monnt  Lebanon ;  on  the  north,  the  rivar 

tercourse  with  the   spiritual  world.    This  Eleutherus,  near  the  city  Orthosia;  on  the 

system  of  unreal  and  fandfiil  notions  pre-  south  it  extended  at  different  times  to  Tjre, 

Tailed  with  special  favour  in  the  more  culti-  Acco,  Cflssarea.    This  narrow  strip  of  land 

vatcd  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Christian  was  corered  with  cities,  of  whieh  the  meet 

churches  were  early  planted,  and  so  came  eminent  formed  independent  states,  as  Ar- 


into  imQiediate   contact  with   the    simple,  vad,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  which,  however, 

pure,  and  truly  elevated  religion  of  Jesus,  leagued  together. 

whicli  from  its  very  nature  could  not  fail  to  Its  inhabitants,  bearing  the  general  name 

set  itself  in  opposition  to  falsities  so  hollow  of  Phttuielans  (of  the  Shemitio  stoek),  were 

and  deliisious  so  gfross.    Compare  Acts  six.  at  a  very  early  data  celebrated  for  eommeree 

19,  and  consult  Col.  ii.  8, 18.    1  Tim.  iv  1.  and  navigation.    This  eminence  implies  a 

2  Tim.  iiL  8, 13.  large  fund  of  general  knowledge.    Aeeord- 

Tho  varied  and  comprehensive  circle  of  ingly,  the  Phcenicians  were  acquainted  iriSh 

ideas  over  which  we  have  gone  appears  now  astronomy  and  a  considerable  portion  of  tha 

to  be  extravagant,  absurd,  or  childish.    For  ancient  world.    Of  the  i>owers  of  nnmben 


ages  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  the  they  were  not  ignorant,  and  were  well 

highest  expression  of  human  thought    Pro-  tised  in  ship-building.  To  them  is  d«e  the  ait 

bably  the  philosophies    that  are    now  so  of  making  glass.    The  purple  and  the  orim- 

Taunted,  and  look  with  so  deadly  an  aspect  son  we  owe  to  them.    They  coined  money; 

on  the  gospel,  may  in  a  few  centuries  appear  and  in  a  very  early  age  employed,  if  they  did 

to  men  in  a  scarcely  more  acceptable  light,  not  iuTent,  letters.    In  smelting  and  ecalp- 

Thns  opinions  pass  away,  but  truth  and  ture  they  also  excelled.    The  whole  of  their 

religion  are  cTerlasting.  early  history  shows  that  a  comparatively 

The  'fables  and  endless  genealogies'  to  high  degree  of  oiTiliaation  prerailed  in  Ca- 
whioh  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  refers  (I  naan  before  the  days  of  Moses  (oomp.  Joeh. 
Tim.  i.  4),  were  probably  the  results  of  that  xr.  16).  lUuslrations  of  their  repute  ia 
hollow  wisdom  of  the  new  Platonists,  whose  eonneotion  with  ships  and  trade,  may  be 
office  it  was  to  arrange  Tirtnes,  powers,  and  found  in  1  Kings  ix.  97 ;  x.  29.  S  ChroB. 
other  abstractions  in  genealogical  order,  so  viii.  28.  Is.  xxiii.  2,  s$q.  Eaek.  sxrii.  8, 8, 
as  to  show  how  the  one  sprang  out  of  the  9,  20,  26.  In  flie  employment  of  their  nan- 
other.  The  rabbins  wrought  these  idle  tioal  skill  they  eircumnaTigafeed  AiHoa,  and 
efforts  into  a  system,  containing  their  secret  traded  with  the  extreme  parts  of  the  Ifedf- 
wisdom.  They  ranged  the  different  cate-  terranean,  the  western  coasts  of  Afriea  and 
gories  into  which  tliey  reduced  objects  into  Europe.  From  Spain  they  obtained  gold 
a  kind  of  genealogical  tree,  which,  haTing  its  and  silTer ;  tin  lW>m  the  Bridsh  islee ;  am- 
origiu  in  the  name  of  God,  threw  out  the  her  firom  Pmssia,  and  eopper  from  Oypma. 
Tirtues  and  powers  in  its  stems,  and  in  its  Egypt  supplied  them  wiUi  flax,  eottoo,  and 
branches  exhibited  the  senses  and  some-  eom ;  8^a  famished  wine  and  ehoiee  wool, 
times  members  of  the  htmian  body.  also  fine  linen  and  embroidery;  and  in  Pi^ 

In  I  Tim.  vi.  20,  Paul  entreats  his  son  in  lestine  they  abundantly  procured  oil,  honey, 
the  faith  to  aToid — so  the  Greek  runs — *  the  and  Tarions  kinds  of  IVuit  Trading  to  Ar- 
Tain,  empty  sounds  and  oppositions  of  the  menia,  they  purchased  there  handsome 
falsely-named  gnosis '  or  knowledge.  There  horses  and  mules ;  and  from  Arabia  they 
were  among  the  enemies,  if  not  the  members,  gained  aromatic  shrubs,  gold,  and  ivoiy^- 
of  the  church,  persons  who  affected  to  pos-  indeed,  the  native  prodnets  of  that  land  itself 
sess  a  species  of  transcendental  knowledge,  and  of  the  remote  East.  With  eaoh  natton 
These  mystics  gave  rise  to  a  Christian  sect  with  which  the  Phflsntcians  toaded,  they 
whose  members  bore  the  name  of  Gnostics,  maintained  a  eonneotion.  Establishing maita 
Their  leaders  mingled  oriental  dreams  and  in  the  chief  centres  of  population,  they  pio> 
the  hair-splitting  of  the  new  Platonic  school,  moted  intercommunication  and  spread  know* 
with  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ledge  (Ezekiel  xxvii).  Aa  a  eommereial 
whose  true  spirit,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  people  they  cultivated  peace,  and  lived  on 
only  had  comprehended.  Each  new  head  of  terms  of  amity  with  the  Israelites  and  their 
a  school,  aided  by  a  revelation  peculiar  to  neighbours  generally  (2  8am.  v.  11.  1  Kings 
himself,  undertook  to  make  clear  the  manner  ix.  11,  $eq,;  x.  22).  Their  traditions  re- 
in which  the  world  and  spirits  were  created,  specting  &e  creation  resemble  the  opinions 
what  was  the  origin  of  eyil.  Sec,  With  high-  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  Departing,  however, 
sounding  though  unmeaning  words,  they  ttom  tiie  central  tmfh  <tf  flie  ktter,  they 
indulged  in  empty  abstractions,  while  they  degenerated  into  idolatry,  and  were  given  to 
claimed  the  highest  spirituality  in  their  the  worahip  of  Baal  and  Astarle.  With  the 
theories,  yet  sank  often  into  the  grossest  ruin  of  Pidestine,  Phcsnieia  sank.  After  a 
senaualism  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii«  0 — ^7}.  See  long  aiege,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  its  two 
Eficubbams  and  Stoics.  ohlef  cities.  Tyre  and  Sidon.    At  a  later 
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period,  Alexandria  was  ita  SQceessfbl  rival 
Ghristianity  was  preached  in  PhoBniola  by 
fagitiTe  belieTers  and  by  Panl  (Acts  xi  19 ; 
XT.  8 ;  xxl.  2/4    See  Cahiav. 

PHRYGU,  a  fruitltil  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  on  the  south  Pisidia,  on  the 
north  Galatia,  on  the  east  Cappadocia,  on 
the  west  Lydia.  Its  chief  cities  were  Co- 
losse,  Laodicea,  and  HierapoUa  (Acts  ii.  10 ; 
xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  28). 

PHTLACTERIES,  the  English  form  of  a 
Greek  word,  signiiying  'protectors,'  'amu- 
lets,' or  '  means  of  warding  off  evil,'  present 
an  idea  alien  ftem  the  true  Hebrew  state  of 
mind  which  referred  every  event,  and  so 
personal  protection,  to  the  immediate  act  of 
God ;  and,  even  when  angelio  ministry  began 
to  be  recognised,  kept  careftilly  aloof  from 
recognising  a  saving  efficacy  in  any  mere 
inanimate  objects. 

The  origin  of  wearing  phylacteries,  or 
strips  of  parehment  inscribed  with  scriptural 
wokIs,  as  means  of  self-protection,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised  till 
after  the  exile,  may  be  referred  to  those  pas- 
sages  of  Scripture  which  either  literally  or 
figuratively  enjoin  the  pious  to  *bind  the 
commandments  of  God  on  thine  heart,  and 
tie  them  about  thy  neck'  (Prov.  vi.  21. 
DeuL  vL  8 ;  xi.  18,  22).  To  us  these  pas- 
sages seem  to  be  intended  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  reference  was  to  customary  or- 
naments of  the  person,  displayed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  body  ('  front- 
lets between  your  eyes') ;  and  the  import  of 
the  command  was  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Divine  laws  were  to  be  kept  in  constant 
remembranee  and  high  honour  (Exod.  xiil. 
9).  In  aetnal  practice,  the  phylacteries,  or 
tephilUm,  were  worn  in  a  little  box,  chiefly 
by  male  Israelites,  on  the  forehead,  just 
between  (he  eyebrows,  and  on  the  left  arm, 
so  as  to  be  near  the  heart  The  small  eas- 
ket  was  fastened  on  by  strips  of  leather. 

PHY8IGUNS  (O.),  the  translation  in 
Gen.  1.  2.  Job  xiiL  4.  Jer.  viii.  23,  of  a 
word  having  the  meaning  of  *  to  heal.'  Bor- 
rowing probably  from  the  Egyptians,  with 
whom  the  medical  art  was  practised  in 
several  distinct  branches,  the  Hebrews  ap- 
pear to  have  had  a  class  of  men  bearing 
professionally  the  name  of  physician  (2 
Chron.  xvi.  12.  Mark  v.  26.  Luke  iv.  28; 
V.  81 5  viii.  48).  According  to  Jewish  au- 
thority, there  was  a  physician  whose  sole 
duty  lay  in  attending  on  the  priests,  since 
their  health  was  often  affected  by  having  to 
diseharge  their  duties  barefoot  Physicians 
have  in  all  times  been  held  in  high  esteem 
in  the  East  Appropriately,  therefore,  is 
onr  Lord  deseribed  under  this  eharaeter 
(Markii.  17;  corop.  GoLiv.  14) ;  and  much 
must  it  have  stimulated  inquiry  and  drawn 
attention,  when  Jesus  by  his  miracles  of 
heaiiDg  ftr  ontdld  the  best  exertions  of  the 


most  skillhl  physicians  of  his  day.    See 

MEniCIKB. 

PILATE,  or  PONTIUS  PILATUS  (L.), 
the  fifth  Roman  procurator  or  governor  of 
Judea,  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus,  was 
appointed  to  his  office  by  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D. 
28;  oomp.  i.  683).  After  having,  for  a 
period  of  nine  or  ten  years,  dealt  ill  with 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  offic6>by  Yitellius,  president 
of  Syria,  and  banished  by  the  emperor  Cali- 
gula into  Gaul,  where  he  committed  suicide 
(A.D.  41.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2—4,  6,  6). 
In  tiie  New  Testament  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  teq, 
Mark  xv.  1,  teq,  Luke  iii.  1 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xxiii. 
1,  seq,  John  xviiL  xix.  Acts  iii.  13 ;  iv.  27; 
xiii.  28.  1  Tim.  vi.  13),  Pilate  appears  as  a 
judge,  who,  contrary  to  his  own  convictious, 
and  oveipowered  by  official  and  popular 
clamour,  consented  to  authorise  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  after  the  latter  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim ;  when 
having,  as  the  representative  of  Borne,  su- 
preme power  of  life  and  death  in  the  last 
instance,  he  might  have  rescued  its  victim 
from  the  power  of  envenomed  bigotry.  Pi- 
late, who,  according  to  Philo,  was  a  man  of 
firmness  as  well  as  daring,  in  thus  unwor- 
thily yielding  to  a  wily  priesthood  and  a 
raging  populace,  had  reasons  peculiar  to 
himself,  w£ich  made  him  fear  to  offend  the 
Jews,  lest  by  their  complaints  they  should 
injure  him  with  his  superiors.  The  iniquity 
of  Pilate  (Luke  xiii.  1)  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Having  sold 
justice,  robbed  his  subjects,  cut  down  a 
crowd  of  Samaritans  misled  by  a  religious 
deceiver,  and  committed  other  bad  and  cruel 
deeds,  he  met  with  due  punishment  in  a 
deposition,  the  dishonour  and  dangers  of 
which  drove  him  to  self-destruction.  Thus 
perished  Pontius  Pilate,  though  he  had  idly 
washed  his  hands  in  token  of  innocence ; 
while  his  victim  was  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Almighty.  How  brief  the  triumph  of 
the  wicked!  How  sure  and  lasting  the 
recompence  of  the  good!  Providence  is 
remunerative  as  well  as  retributorj. 

PINNACLE  {pinna,  *a  wing')  is  the 
translation,  in  Matt  iv.  ft.  Luke  iv.  9,  of 
the  Greek  pterugion,  which,  signifying  'a 
small  wing,'  denoted  a  roof  of  a  sacred  place 
(Brunck.  in  Aristoph.  Ar.),  and  was  applied 
by  the  evangelists  to  the  top  or  roof  of  the 
sacred  place,  specifically,  perhaps,  of  the  royal 
portico,  forming  part  of  the  whole  sacred 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem,  the  roof  of  which  in- 
clined on  two  sides  like  wings,  and  which  was 
placed  on  so  precipitous  an  elevation  that  it 
made  a  person  giddy  who  looked  down  from 
its  summit  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  11,  8,  ft). 

PI8GAH  (H.  emin€ne$),  a  hill  on  the 
borders  of  the  Amorites,  near  the  Dead  sea 
(Dent  iii.  17;  iv.  40),  belongmg  to  Judah 
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(Josb.  ilii.  20).    Ou  ihii  monnUln  Uiluni     csled  in  ihe  weompMiTing  di«rt»    A^ 
give  litMl  bii  eompelled  bleuing  (Nomb.     tlie  pitchers  o(  ihof  incunl  dim«liw«o 
uiii.  Ji—U).    On  Piigih,  of  which  tlia 
biEbeit  paik   towudi   ihs  East  U    Nebo, 
Udscb  took  bis  view  of  Cinua,  and  then 
died   (Deut.  ilL  37;    ixiiv.  1—9).     Sea 

NiBO. 

PI8IDIA,  ■  proTince  of  AiU  Minor,  Ifiag 
for  Ihe  iDO«t  put  on  the  bi|[h  lendi  of 
Taanu,  bonlend  b;  Famphjlla,  CilielB, 
LfcnoDi*.  Phrjgii,  uid  Ljcia,  hHJug  for  iU 
cipitil  Antioch  (Acts  iiii.  11 ;  xiT.  24). 

PITCH,  repreientinj  three  Hebrew  worde  | 

ot  kindred  import,  ii  Ibfl  Oiine  giien  in 
Oeneii9Ti.il.  Eiodiu  ii.  9  (conip.  Joaeph. 
Jeir.  W.  iT.  8, 1),  to  whsl  the  Serentj  teini 
ispljBlto*,  ■iphilt.Di  bitunieit--«  hard  com- 
bustible, brittle  ntioeral,  with  »  emooth  dry 
■urfaee,  of  a  Bhiniiig  duk  brown  Oi  pilcfay 
colour,  not  imlike  commoa  pitch.  11  ip- 
peUB  in  naldie  putly  u  k  firm  dij  fo>iuI> 
mixed  in  Ujen  with  atliei  bodiei ;  putlj  u 
■  kiud  of  Said  lor,  fio&ting  on  Ukei  and 
brooks,  or  coming  forth  bom  Ihe  soil  or 
defts  in  the  rock.  The  IsUer  kind  appeus 
•peeiallf  on  the  Dead  sea,  which  hence  ac- 
qnired  the  name  of  Lacus  Aipkaltittt,  Plinj 
gives  the  preference  to  the  Pslestlnian  bita- 
mta  ('Jews'  pilch')  over  eveij  other.  Il 
was  Qsed  tor  pajing  the  bollomi  of  vesiela 
(Qen.  Tt.  11),  also  as  mortar  or  oemaat 
(u.  3).    In  Babjilonis,  where  il  aboniided) 

il  served  for  fuel.  . _,„  _,_,»,»„  -_>*■■ 

PITCHER  (P.pidln.G.  iik«,  ■  an  earthan  *  "««■««  -""i-  ""■««'•  '«"■ 

vessel '), '  a  small  vase  for  drinking,'  denot-  doabtleas  of  Ihe  same  deaeriptlon.  When  n 
ing,  in  English,  a  large  earthen  waler-jog  ohUd,  In  reading  ihe  aUosions  lo  Ihta  sn^c'  i 
(John  Iv.  28),  repnsenis,  in  Lam.  iv.  2,  the  in  the  Bible,  I  have  oflen  wondered  how  n 
Hebrew  ntbtl,  which  is  properlj  rendered  pitcher  filled  wilhvateieonldba  bome  uptm 
■  bottle,'  being  a  leathern  bottle  (1  Samael      the  shoulder.     In  Persia  I  fonnd  Ihe  eipla- 

I.  31).  The  customary  word  for  'pilcbet'  nstton.  The  jog,  which  holds  bom  two  Id 
is  kad  (Gen.  iilv.  11),  which  was  of  pot-  five  gallons,  has  a  handle,  through  which  a 
ler;  (Judg.  lii.  IS,  10,  20.  Eccles.  lii.  6),  npa  is  passed,  and  held  bj  the  hands,  au'l 
and  was  carried  on  the  ahooldei  (Qen.  xxir.     It  ia  thus  oonTraientl j  euried.  Inniunerabli' 

II,  IS),  that  is,  the  top  of  Ihe  back,  on  '  Ihe  fnoldenti  of  a  most  common  nainrs  arc  eon* 
ahouldcr-bltde,'  as  appears  bom  Ihe  Hebrew  slanllT  oconrring before  our  ayes  in  IbeEsst, 
ShKhtm  (Oen.  ilii.  id ;  especiallj  Job  uai.  thai  (brciblf  Ulastrate  Scriptnre  allauona. 
33,  aod  1  Sam.  I.  9,  ■  back,' lilaialJj '  shonl-  As  another  insUnce,  the  girls  who  flock 
del*).  The  pitcher  seems  to  have  beensiu-  «round  our  fountain  lo  fill  their  ■  pitchers ' 
pended  over  the  shoulder,  snd  so  held  by  often  crowd  and  josUe  each  other,  and  lfa<: 
(be  hand,  as  maj  be  inferred  from  the  verb  jug  of  some  one  ot  them  falls  upon  the  pave- 
rendered  'let  down'  (Qen,  iiiv,  IS),  which  meni  and  is  dashed  in  pieces,  and  there  i> 
denolei  a  genUe  deaeent  from  a  higher  lo  a  'the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain' — iitc- 
lower  part,  as  of  wetei  flawing  lo  Ihe  ocean  parablj  broken ;  its  value  and  nsefulness  si 
in  a  stream.  Theee  facts,  deduced  from  an  end;  the  striking  emblem, nsnd  in  Sorip 
Ihe   Bcriplnree   tbemeelYci,  find  eonSrma-  tnie,  ot  old  s(te  and  Ihe  end  oflife.' 

Hon  from  the  subjoined  cut  (comp.  Chris-  Water  is  now  frequently  carried  on  Ihe 

lien  Befonner,  April,  1817,  p.  203,  leq.,  and  head,  the  efleels  of  which  ara  well  illostraled 

the  following  remarks  taken  from  Pcrkin's  |n  this  extraet  bom  the  'Travels  of  Lady 

'  Residence  otEighlYesisinPerais,' p.  910).  Hester  Stanhope:' 

'  Scores  of  Neitoriau  giria  come  into  our  •  Nothing  oonltibntea  so  mneh  to  the  np- 

yard  regularly,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  Tightness  and  elegance  of  flgnie  bo  rtmark- 

and  c&rry  water  from   oar  reaervolr,  with  able  in  the  peasant- women  of  Syria  and 

'Rebecca's  pitcher'   npon  their  ahooldera.  Egypt  as  the  common  praotioe  of  carrying 

The  vessel  which  they  nie  ia,  however,  an  water  on  Iheii  heada.    So  far  bom  giving  a 

eartlien  jug,  rUhei  Ibin  »  pitcher,  aa  indi-  owre  lo  Iha  apine,  dcpr«gshig  the  n«ek,  o: 


PLA  a 

In  nTwiw  ihonnung  (he  growih  ot  ihs 
body,  Ifas  Ksiituica  or  Uie  mosclfa  leeini  (o 

Duoh  eluiicilj  of  iclioQ  is  the  reintL  In 
Mine  plioes,  the  iprings  «ie  often  ■  quuiet 
of  ■  mile  bow  Ihe  villi^s,  and  mnch  below 
Ibem,  ao  u  to  reudei  ibe  4acenl  Terf  (oil- 
tome;  jel  Bieij  daj  in  the  week  may  be 
•«n  girU  ma  women  owTjicg  thew  jtn, 
comuaing  nol  Jpai  th»n  Hfieen  qn»rl»  of 
Kaur,  on  their  beads,  with  a  nalanl  grace 
not  euaedad  bj  the  itudied  walk  of  a  stage 
dancer.  A  favourite  manner  with  them, 
vhen  aeen  bj  men  and  when  wiabing  to  be 
coquettisb,  ii  tu  place  both  thumbs  throagb 
the  jar-handles,  which  has  averj  slatne-like 
appearance.  When  nnobHrred.  the;  gene- 
rall  J  lack  np  Iheir  gowns  all  ronnd,  showing 
dNB  panialoons.  II  in  tbeirbest  elolbes, 
the;  an  seen  with  ailTer  bmoelets  instead  of 
glass  ones,  and  wilb  similar  rings  round 
their  ancles ;  with  a  silrer  relic  cats  hang- 
ing at  theii  bosom ;  with  long  alMTes  to 


their  gown;  end  orer  It,  if  In  winMl,  a  oIoA 
*eat,if  iQBainmer,on«otbomhaieen(  with 
tar-rings;  aod  with  a  ipecies  of  omamenl 
not  known  in  England  or  France,  silTei  rima 
of  mail  or  of  eoina,  whicb  lake  in  the  oral 
of  the  face  from  (ha  temples  to  (he  ehiu, 
and  baTB  a  lery  praKy  effect  The  girdlea 
tj-t  fastened  by  two  ailiei  bosses  aa  targe  aa 
the  bottom  of  a  tnmbler,  and  diay  Aeai  on 
their  feet  a  pair  of  yellow  slippers.' 

Aa  Bebekah  In  the  erening, '  al  the  dma 
(bat  women  go  ont  to  draw  water,'  came  out 
with  her  piteber  upon  hn  shoatder,  ao  in 
Homer,  Minerra  ia  the  erening,  with  a 
water-Teasel  in  her  hand,  met  Ulysses  (Od. 
Til.  18).  A  similar  pnioliea  prevailed  tn 
Armenia  (Xenopb.  Anab.  it.}. 

PLAITIMQ  of  tha  hair,  which  in  1  Pat 
iii.  S,  is  diacommended,  and  which  in  (he 
original,  somewba(  after  the  manner  of  (ha 
English  word,  denotes'tobliag'or gathering 
the  hair  into  folds  ot  knots,  was,  as  these 
bsada  {'head-lire,'  3  £ings  ix.  30),  taken 


form  of  which  may  be  judged  of  tma  thia. 


In  ctillm  days  of  Hebrew  hlatoiy,  men  tH.  39).  P«nl  also  recommends  to  fteialei 
were  no(  aahamed  lowear  etea  aeren  locks  modsst  apparel,  sbunifscednssi.  and  m- 
VJndg.   STi.  IS;  oomf.  Pa.  "iji    9.  Jsi      bricty,  inttMd  ot  braided  baii  (I  Tim.il.  U> 


Tba  fallawing  cibibils  11 

dr«s3,    of   tlie    DrasK    w 
ThB  born   tcoiHi).   Pi.  t 
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worn  is  often  mkds  of  emdj  iihIb 
ilj  wlaraciL  Somelimes  the  lanfoHr 
,  aa  in  tUia  uiBtwiM,  Uu  ih^  of  ■ 


donbla  hODel.    How  gnat  Iha  otpricloai-  nHmd  it,  U  iIm  imdcring,  in  3  Kingi  xiiiL 

nets  of  dreii !     How  do  oar  iileu  of  be&nl;  0.  of  ■  word  which  mors  probablf  denotM 

nrj'.     Bill  elfraal  is  'Iha  ularniii);  of  Uia  ths  zodiac,  or  ■.pparcDL  pMh  of  that  lumi- 

hidden  mm  of  the  h»»r[,"  bj  whirh  Pelet  niry  roiiud  the  bea»ena. 

would  replace  mere  eiterml  decoralians.  PLODOH  (G.  pjing).     Bm  i.  30.     Con- 

PLANETS,  those  heaientj  bodiei  which  inll  Lnka  Iz.  03.   li.  ii  i.    JoMpb.  &i>tiq. 

Ueriia  thair  lighl  from  iha  aon,  and  circulate  ii-  0,  0. 
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worst  ploughs  in  the  world.  There  were 
psrbsps  S8  mauj  oows  as  oxen  under  the 
yoke,  many  of  which  gave  milk  as  well  as 
performed  the  labours  of  agricoltare.  Not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  teams  were  seen  at 
a  single  view,  all  drawing  the  plough.  The 
yoke  is  a  simple  pole  laid  on  the  neokn  of 
the  animals,  and  laahed  round  their  throats 
with  a  thong.  The  man  who  holds  the 
plough  also  guides  the  oxen,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  oarries  in  his  hand  a  light  rod, 
armed  at  the  end  with  a  goad.' 

To  break  up  the  green-sward,  or  fallow- 
groimd,  the  Persians  use  a  large  coulter* 
plough,  twice  the  size  of  a  common  plough, 
the  beam  resting  on  an  axle  with  two  wheels, 
one  of  which  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  runs  in  the  furrow,  while  the  other, 
about  half  that  sise,  runs  upon  the  unbroken 
soil.  The  whole  is  drawn  by  three,  four, 
flye,  or  even  six  yoke  of  large  buffaloes,  with 
a  yoke  or  two  of  oxen  before  them,  a  boy 
sitting  on  each,  ur  each  alternate  yoke, 
pricking  up  the  team  with  his  goad,  and 
singing,  in  a  shrill,  monotonous  tone,  to 
cheer  ^e  buffaloes  in  their  toils.  The  soil 
is  afterwards  cross-ploughed,  once  or  twice, 
by  the  small  one-handled  plough,  which 
turns  no  furrow,  but  cuts  the  earth  sufficiently 
deep.  This  light  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen, 
which  in  Persia,  though  a  puny  species, 
are  capsble  of  performing  a  good  deal  of 
labour. 

PLUMBLINE,  found  in  Amos  viL  7,  8, 
stands  for  a  Hebrew  term  which  properly 
signifies  Mead,'  plumbum,  whence  plummet 
and  plumbline.  The  line  and  plummet  were 
used  when  houses  were  to  be  destroyed,  as 
well  as  when  they  were  to  be  built  (2  Kings 
zxi.  Id.  Is.  xxxiv.  11.  Lam.  ii.  8). 

POETS  (Acts  XTiL  28),  a  Greek  word 
in  English  characters,  signifying,  properly, 
'  makers,'  and  rendered,  in  Romans  ii.  13, 
'  doers'  (comp.  James  i.  22).  The  ordinary 
Greek  term  for  poetry,  poiesu,  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  sense  of 
•  deed,'  or  •  doing'  (i.  25).  The  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  no  general  term 
equivalent  to  our  '  poetry.'  The  absence  of 
tlie  name  does  not  involve  the  non-existence 
of  the  thing.  Poetry  flourished  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  seeing 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Sheniitic 
family,  whose  poetic  aptitudes  and  skill  are 
fully  displayed  in  Arabian  literature. 

Poetry,  as  appears  by  Its  Greek  appella- 
tion, is  a  making  or  something  made,  that  is 
formed  or  constructed.  A  poet  is  a  maker. 
He  giyes  to  things  new  forms.  The  rude 
materials  of  thought  he  skilfully  shapes  into 
regularity  and  beauty,  or  raises  them,  by  the 
power  of  his  genius,  into  ideal  excellence 
and  loveliness.  Hence  in  geueral  poetry  has 
three  elements*  —  I.  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional rudiments  for  ita  subject- matter)  whichi 


under  the  forming  hand  and  inspiring  mind 
of  the  poet,  assume,  II.,  set  and  beautiful 
forms,  and  rise  into.  III.,  the  noble,  lofty, 
grand,  and  comprehensive.  The  rudiments 
of  poetry  are  nearly  co-extensive  with  those 
of  prose.  It  depends  on  the  maker's  will 
whether  the  same  dust  shall  be  a  worm  or  a 
man.  In  regard  to  subject-matter,  there  is 
no  domain  stricdy  peculiar  to  poetry,  which, 
however,  is  not  without  its  preferences,  and 
which  finds  specially  congenial  and  appro- 
priate topics  in  the  sublime  thoughts  and 
the  deep,  touching,  and  sometimes  rapturous 
emotions  of  which  religion  is  the  parent  and 
the  nurse.  Hence  in  its  very  essence  reli- 
gion is  poetical.  As  such,  it  presents  us  in 
the  Bible  with  poetry  in  the  form  of  prose. 
The  opening  verses  of  that  revered  volume 
are  in  spirit  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry. 
All  great  thoughts,  as  well  as  all  great  deeds 
and  all  great  men,  are  essentially  poetical. 
Accordingly,  the  Bible,  in  this  view,  is  full 
of  poetry,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  no  less  the 
noblest  ideal  than  the  great  Saviour  of  &e 
world.  But  as  commonly  understood,  poetry 
has  another  element,  an  outward  but  not  in- 
considerable element — one  of  form.  This 
element  admits  of  great  varieties.  Here  we 
have  to  do  not  so  much  with  thoughts  as  with 
sounds,  and  yet  thoughts  have  a  great  influ- 
ence over  sounds ;  for  some  minds  are 
poetical  in  their  very  essence,  and  breathe 
themselves  forth  spontaneously  .in  sounds 
corresponding  in  grace,  beauty,  or  force, 
with  their  prevalent  emotions.  Whenceso- 
ever  poetic  forms  receive  their  features,  they 
themselves  are  properly  sounds,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  sounds.  These  sounds  stand 
in  words,  and  words  are  made  up  of  letters. 
Whence  we  are  led  to  the  nature  of  the 
sounds  of  any  language,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
general  attributes  of  the  language  itself.  Ex- 
cept in  languages  capable  of  harmony  or 
pleasing  sound,  poetry,  it  is  obvious,  can 
scarcely  exist  But  melody  of  sound  is  an 
evanescent  as  well  as  subtle  thing,  and  to  a 
great  extent  perishes  when  a  tongue  ceases 
to  be  spoken.  In  consequence,  the  melody 
of  ancient  poetry  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known.  Our  ignorance  will  be  greater  in  tho 
proportion  in  which  the  poetry  of  a  language 
depends  on  the  form  more  tlian  on  the 
thought.  In  the  Hebrew  we  have  here  a 
great  advantage,  for  its  poetry  largely  con- 
sists in  the  ever-enduring  grandeur  of  sub- 
lime thoughts  ;  while  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  poetry,  wanting  the 
vital  principle  of  trnth,  has  sunk  into  a  life- 
less though  still  lovely  form.  As,  however, 
the  form  of  poetry  depends  on  sounds,  eo 
tlie  particular  shape  which  in  any  case  it 
may  assume  is  determined  by  the  essential 
qualities  of  sound.  Now  sounds,  as  em- 
ployed in  speaking  by  men,  may  vary  i  i 
their  charact'jr  or  in  their  arraiij^'cment.    A 

2A^ 
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lonnd  may  bo  harsh  or  soft    One  word  may  the  moment  ho  opens  the  Psalter.    Thus  III 

stand  before  or  after  another.    In  regard  to  Ps.  liv.  2, 

character,  sounds  vary  according  to  the  or-  '  Hear  my  piaTer,  O  God ; 

gans  employed  in  emitting  them,  and  the  Giv«  e»r  to  the  words  of  my  month.' 

habits  of  life,  as  well  as  degree  of  culture,  of  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  of  structure,  which 

those  by  whom  they  are  formed.    In  regard  pervades  the  whole  of  Hebrew  poetry  as  ita 

to  position,  sounds  vary  with  the  intellectual  distinctive  quality,  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the  . 

condition  and  habits  of  those  who  employ  obviously  poetic  character  of  the  Book  of 

them.     As  to  himself  every  individual,  espe-  Psalms,  even  in  the  common  English  trans- 

cially  in  rude  states  of  society,  is  first  in  laUon.    Yet  is  this  characteristic  imperfectly 

coureption  because  first  in  importance,  so  reflected  in  our  English  Bible,  where  the  in- 

does  the  term  '  I '  seem  to  vindicate  to  itself  yersions  of  the  original  are  often,  and  some- 

the  first  place  in  a  sentence.    Next  comes  times  needlessly,  disregarded.   For  instance, 

what  I  do,  wish,  or  request    Lastly  follows  the  words  above  given  stand  in  the  original 

that  which  I  do,  wish,  or  request.  What,  then,  thus : 

•nay  be  termed  the  natural  order  of  a  sen-  «  oOod,  hearmypravert 

tence,  or  utterance  of  a  thought,  is,  first  the  Give  ear  to  the  woras  of  my  mouth.* 

subject,  then  the  action,  and  then  the  object'  t«,.  «„„••.:««  :«   ♦i,«  •«*.,,vn.  «•<««  f. 

,T<u .    •      1     «u        •    •!•         J  ^v            •  Tne  inversion  in  tne  previons  Tetae  u 

This  IS  also  the  primiuve  and  the  prosaie    ^^ ,    ,  ' 

J      »             «      v^  >      %.•    .  <        •  .«  more  maraeft : 
order  of  our  words.  It  is  subject  to  variations 

from  pecnlior  influences.  If  in  a  nation  the  '  9  ^'  ^  ^I  °*!?v  f*I*  "®*  . 
intellectual  faculties  predominate,  their  power  ^°*  ^^  ^^  "^"^  ^""^  '^' 
may  place  first  in  position  the  word  which  Only  very  imperfectly,  however,  oan  tlie 
represents  the  most  striking  or  important  Hebrew  parallelism  be  exhibited  in  English, 
feature  in  the  thought.  Hence  a  Greek,  if  since  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  Hebrew 
he  wanted  bread,  would  not  have  said,  *  Give  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter.  For  in- 
me  bread,'  bur,  *  Bread  give  me.'  Or  if  it  stance,  in  the  last  quotation,  instead  of  '  0 
was  himself  rather  than  another  to  whom  Ood,'  the  Hebrew  has  simply  *God;'  'by  thy 
he  desired  the  bread  to  be  given,  he  would  name,'  is  expressed  in  one  word  of  four  let- 
then  have  exclaimed,  '  To  me  give  bread.'  ten ;  '  save  me '  is  one  word ;  *  and  by  thy 
Similar  changes  may  be  introduced  by  the  strength,*  too,  appeare  in  one  word ;  also 
emotions.  But  in  religion  the  strongest  'judge  roe.'  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
emotions  prevail.  We  should  therefore  ex-  Hebrew  parallelism  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
pect  to  find  those  changes  of  place,  or,  as  English.  Tins,  doubtless,  is  the  chief  rea- 
ihey  are  technically  called,  inversions,  fre-  son  why  so  many  attentive  readera  of  the 
queut  In  the  Bible.  Accordingly,  the  book  Bible  remain  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
thus  announces  the  grand  act  of  creation :  portion  of  its  contents  is  poetical.  It  must 
*  In  the  begiunlog,  created  Qod  the  heavens  also  be  stated,  that  even  to  the  student  of 
and  the  earth.'  the  original,  the  Hebrew  poetic  forms  are 
In  these  and  the  following  words  we  find  not  always  clearly  distinguishable,  though  in 
grand  ideas  expressed  in  a  poetic  form,  and  general  he  has  no  difficulty  In  discriminating 
tot  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  said  poetry  from  prose.  It  would  aid  the  English 
•o  be  in  prose.  In  truth,  the  lines  which  reader  materially  if,  as  is  done  in  Bartlett's 
distinguish  poetry  f^om  prose  in  Hebrew  revised  edition  of  the  Common  Vereion,  the 
are,  at  least  to  our  modem  apprehensions,  poetry  was  in  all  instances  printed  in  its 
not  so  clear  and  well  defined  as  are  those  native  parallelism,  particularly  if,  in  addi- 
which  we  recognise  in  English;  and  it  may  tlon,  the  inverted  order  of  the  original  were 
perhaps  not  be  too  bold  to  say,  tliat  in  the  carefully  preserved. 

literature  of  the  Israelites,  poetry  and  prose  Critics,  however,  after  ages  of  deep  inqnixy 

ocitasionally  run  into  each  other,  so  that  it  is  and  learned  disputation, have  at  length  agreed 

not  always  easy  to  say  where  the  one  begins  to  recognise  parallelism  as  the  distinctive 

and  the  other  ends.     There  is,  however,  a  quality  which   in  Hebrew  separates  poetry 

peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  chiefly  the  from  prose.     They  are  less  agreed  as  to  the 

two  may  be  discriminated.    That  peculiarity  definition  of  parallelism,  nor  do  all  make 

consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  same  representation  in  regard  to  its  seve- 

auch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  correspond-  ral  sorts.     Our  purpose  will   be  served  if, 

ence  either  of  thought  or  of  sotmd,  frequently  with  Bishop  Lowth,  we  give  instances  of  the 

of  both  thought  and  sound.     This  corre*  synonymous,  tlie  antithetic,  and  the  synthe- 

spondeuce  has  received  the  name  of  paral-  tic  parallelism.   In  the  first,  the  correspond- 

lelism,  which  may  in  general  be  said  to  con-  ent  words  of  the  two  members  are  synony- 

sist  in  the  collocation  of  two  or  more  mem-  mous,  or  of  similar  import ;  as  in  Exodus 

hers  of  a  sentence  and  of  the  words  com-  xxxii.  1,  2,  thus  rendered  literally,  and  in 

posing  them,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  answer  the  order  of  the  original : 

in  idea  and  expression  to  the  former.    In-  .i^i.^^  heavens,  and  I  will  spesk, 

stances  will  present  themselves  to  the  reader  And  let  the  eaith  beat  the  wozds  of  my  month  i 
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Drop  aa  the  rain  my  doctrine, 
Dianl  as  the  dew  my  speech ; 
Aa  showers  on  the  tender  herb, 
And  as  copious  rain  on  the  grass.' 

This  example  suggests  what  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism,  naiuely, 
the  practice  of  singing  in  double  choirs.  Two 
bands  of  singers,  with  their  instrumeuls, 
seem  to  haye  heen  engaged  in  the  divine 
worship  of  the  Israelites.  Each  of  these 
sang  in  turn  the  same  thought,  and  thus  all 
offered  the  same  homage  to  the  one  God  of 
the  nation.  But  the  identity  had  its  varia- 
tions, as  was  needful  with  a  double  choir. 
The  second  stanza  was,  therefore,  not  a  mere 
echo  of  the  first,  but  a  repetition,  with  such 
a  change  as  combined  desirable  variety  with 
equally  desirable  sameness.  Thus,  while  in 
the  above  specimen  the  one  half  of  the  choir 
sang — 

'  Listen,  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;' 

the  other  took  up  the  thought,  and  said, 
*  And  hear  the  earth  the  words  of  my  mouth.' 

In  this  manner  the  entire  poem  was  re- 
cited. The  difficulty,  however,  of  present- 
ing these  peculiarities  to  the  mere  English 
reader  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  to 
produce  the  last  line  in  its  most  condensed 
iorm  we  have  reqa*red  nine  words,  whereas 
the  Hebrew  consists  of  only  four. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  performance  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  its  parallelism, 
may  be  better  understood  if  we  subjoin  the 
last  four  Terses  of  the  Psalm  xxiv.,  arranged 
as  they  were  song  by  two  choirs.  The  occa- 
aion  here  celebrated  was  probably  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  ark  by  David  into  the  taberna- 
cle erected  for  its  reception  on  Mount  Zion 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vi.)  : 

Ui  Chonu.  '  Lift  up,  gates,  your  heads  V 
indCkonu.  *  And  be  lifted  up,  doors  of  old  I' 
Both.   *  And  shall  enter  the  King  of  Glory.' 
Ui  C.  *  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  V 
indC.  *  Jehovah,  strong  and  mightvl* 
Both.  '  Jehovah,  mighty  in  battle  V 
Ut  C.  *  Lift  up,  gates,  your  heads  V 
tnd  C. '  And  be  lilted  up,  doors  of  old  I' 
Both.  *  And  shall  enter  the  King  of  Glory.' 
lit  C.  *  Who  is  he,  this  King  of  Gloir  V 
tnd  C.  'Jehovah  of  Hosts  V 
Both.  'He,  the  King  of  Glory  1' 

In  the  antithetic  parallelism,  found  chiefly 
in  proverbs,  the  corresponding  words  present 
an  opposite  sense;  as  in  tliis  instance  (ProT. 
zzrii.  6) : 

'  FUthfnl  the  wounds  of  a  lover. 
But  deceitftil  the  kisses  of  a  hater. 

The  synthetic  parallelism  offers,  in  the 
ideas  and  the  order  of  the  words,  only  a  cer- 
tain analogy ;  the  words  are  neither  similar 
nor  opposed,  and  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  first  member  is  continued  in  the  second, 
and  completed  by  some  addition ;  for  exam- 
ple (Ps.  xix.  8), 

'  The  law  of  Jehovah  perfect, 

Refreshing  the  soul ; 
The  pTecept4  of  Jehovah  true, 
Making  the  eimple  wise' 


lliese  varieties  are  themselves  varied  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  many  shades  of  difference, 
and  so  as  to  afford  the  Hebrew  poet  a  means 
of  escaping  from  that  monotony  which  must 
ensu(9  from  tlie  constant  repetition  in  the 
same  poem  of  the  same  or  similar  modes  of 
expression.  That  this  peculiarity,  however, 
is  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  appears  from  the  fact  that  parallel- 
ism is  found  alike  in  its  earliest  and  its 
latest  productions.  A  specimen  of  the  former 
we  present  in  a  translation  offered  in  a 
work  calculated  to  operate  powerfully  both 
'on  theological  opinion  and  its  utterance, 
namely,  *A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Prin- 
ciples, by  Philalenthenis  Anglicanus;  Lon- 
don, 1847,'  p.  187 ;  and  we  cite  the  lines  the 
more  readily  because  we  thus  obtain  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  the  writer's  view  of  the 
event  te  which  they  refer.  His  words  are — 
*  Ewahl  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the  ori- 
ginal passage  in  the  old  epos  of  Jasher 
(Josh.  X.  12,  13), 

*  Be  silent,  sun,  on  Gibeon's  hill; 
In  the  vale  of  AJalon,  moon,  be  still. 
So  sun  was  silent,  the  moon  did  not  rise. 
Till  the  people  had  smitten  their  enemies,' 

refers  only  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Caoaanites  might  be  de- 
cided before  night- fall,  a  form  of  prayer 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
writers.  See  Homer,  II.  il.  4 13,  uq.  The 
addition  of  verse  13  is  obviously  a  prosaic 
commentary  on  the  original  epos.' 

Poetry,  as  every  other  exertion  and  pro- 
duct of  the  human  mind,  took  with  the  Israel- 
ites a  religious  character.  This  is  scarcely 
more  than  saying  that  it  was  Hebrew,  for  re- 
ligious sentiment  was  not  so  much  an  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  character  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  as  that  character  itself. 
The  entire  life  of  the  Hebrew  was  baptised 
in  religious  emotion.  Hence  his  poetry,  as 
well  as  his  science  and  his  history,  was  es- 
sentially religious.  And  hence  it  was  under 
the  warm,  mellow,  and,  if  magnifying,  cer- 
tainly ennobling  lights  of  devout  emotion, 
that  pious  Israelites  contemplated  all  events, 
both  human  and  divine,  and  were  led  to  pour 
forth  those  strains  of  sacred  poesy  which 
have  enriched  and  enraptured  so  many  souls 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  still  remain 
the  noblest  gift  received  from  the  past  for 
the  nurture  and  delight  of  the  Christian  wor- 
shipper. The  predominance  of  devout  en^o- 
tiou  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try; which,  however,  like  poetry  in  general, 
lays  the  imagination  under  contribution,  and 
finds  treasures  and  utterances  in  the  human 
heart  and  every  province  of  the  outward  uni- 
verse. Especially  does  it  abound  in  imagery 
derived  from  scenes,  objects,  and  usages,  pe- 
culiar to  Palestine,  and  the  solemn  and 
splendid  ritual  of  the  temple  worship-^thns 
attesting  tlie  land  of  its  birih.  But  whether 
it  is  borne  upwards  on  the  pinions  of  a  soar- 
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mg  imagioatlou,  or  sigUs  and  weeps  in  the 
(ieptbs  of  emotion,  it  never  forgeta  that  its 
iheme  ami  mission  are  essentially  religions. 
It  is  true  tbat  to  the  Canticles  we  might  add 
one  or  two  other  lesser  exceptions  (Ps.  xlv.); 
but  in  comparison  with  the  whole  body  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  they  are  too  inconsiderable 
V)  be  here  dwelt  on. 

From  its  religious  charaeteri  Hebrew  poe- 
try naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Lyrie  and  the  Didactic ;  the  for- 
mer, as  consisting  of  poems  sung  to  the 
tyre  in  praise  of  the  Creator ;  the  latter,  as 
comprising  poetical  essays  designed  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  his  laws.  The  lyric 
was  with  the  Israelites  the  earliest  form  of 
poetry.  In  its  origin  poetry  was  inseparably 
wedded  to  music,  and  often  accompanied  with 
dancing  (Exodus  xv.  20.  1  Samuel  xviii.  6). 
This,  too,  was  the  form  which  the  lofty  words 
of  the  prophet  spontaneously  took,  who  some- 
times (2  Kings  iii.  15)  demanded  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  lyre  ere  his  soul  burst  forth  in 
inspired  strains. 

*  Amid  the  itrlngs  bU  fingers  strayed, 
And  an  unceitun  warbling  made; 
And  oft  he  thook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled, 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstacy  1' 

The  admirable  artistic  skill  displayed  in 
many  of  the  odes  which  stand  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  afford  sufficient  evidence  that 
poetry  and  music  were  carefully  studied  and 
constantly  practised ;  nor  shall  we  err  if  we 
add  that  diligent  attention  was  given  to 
these  Bister  arts  in  the  earlier  and  more  im- 
pressible season  of  youth.  This  discipline, 
with  other  means  of  high  culture,  may  have 
been  imparted  in  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, whose  origin  is  commonly  traced  to 
Samuel ;  but  we  have  too  little  positive  in- 
formation respecting  these  interesting  insti- 
tutions to  allow  us  to  affirm  that  they  aiSbrded 
the  education  which  prepared  poets  and  pro- 
))het3  for  the  execution  of  their  lofty  func- 
lioiis  (comp.  1  Sam.  x.  0). 

Hebrew  lyrical  poetry  may  be  arranged  in 
Oirec  classes : — I.  the  hymn  or  ode,  Miimor, 
or  Shir;  II.  tlie  elegy,  Kittak ;  III.  the  love- 
song.   The  hymn  or  ode,  which  in  our  trans- 
lations bears  the  name  of  psalm,  is  com- 
monly  addressed    to    Jehovah,   considered 
ither  as  the  God  of  the  peculiar  people,  or 
'.e  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  imiverse. 
Wow,  the  poet  sings  the  glory  of  God  as 
manifested   in  his  works ;   now,  he  pours 
fortii  his  ardent  gratitude   for  mercies   as 
now  as  the  returning  mom,  and  as  old  as 
lite  foundations  of  the  earth.     In  some  in- 
stances, the  Uiought,  losing  every  thing  ex- 
clusively national,  expands  into  the  widest 
generalities   of  universal  devotion  (Ps.  iv. 
'•iv.),   serving  to   show  how  true  religion 
tends   to  cularge  the  heart  and  free  itself 
from  all  local  atid  earthly  restrictions,  and 


giving  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  He- 
brewism, with  all  its  narrowness,  passed  into 
Christianity,  the  widest  and  loftiest  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  sentiment. 

Examples  of  the  elegy — funereal  hymn, 
or  hymn  of  sorrow — are  found  in  the  touch- 
ing words  with  which  *  David  lamented  over 
Saul,  and  over  Jonathan,  his  son '  (2  Sam. 
i.  18,  teq.)f  and  in  the  vivid  pictures  and 
heart-rending  wailings  in  which  Jeremiah 
describes  the  holy  city  that  was  full  of  peo- 
ple sitting  as  a  solitary  widow,  weeping  sore 
in  the  night,  and  her  tears  on  her  cheeks 
(Lamen.  i.). 

Of  the  love-song  there  is  but  one  speci- 
men, '  The  Song  of  Songs,'  which,  by  whom- 
soever written,  is  invested  with  all  the  charms 
of  enchanting  scenery,  with  the  delicate  hues 
of  pastoral  simplicity,  and  with  the  ardour 
of  an  imagination  nurtured  under  hnming 
skies. 

The  didaotlo  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
whose  aim,  as  the  name  shows,  was  in- 
struction, and  in  which  the  form,  as  being 
purely  subsidiary,  was  of  less  consequence, 
comprises  compositions  of  different  kinds. 
A  branch  which  was  the  object  of  special 
care  among  the  Israelites,  was  what  has  been 
termed  the  grumiCf  or  a  collection  of  con- 
densed sayings.  The  Eastern  mind  has  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  uttering  itself  in  short 
and  pithy  sentences,  figuratively  and  strik- 
ingly expressed.  These,  like  dew-drops, 
were  thrown  out  by  many,  and  gathered 
here  and  there  by  a  few,  so  as  to  form  col- 
lections of  moral  judgments,  philosophical 
aphorisms,  maxims  of  wisdom,  enigmas, 
aud  ingenious  comparisons.  In  this  species 
of  poetry  the  Hebrews  excelled,  as  being 
under  the  special  illuminations  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind.  In  the  court  of  Solomon,  gno- 
mic poetry  was  in  high  favour  and  received 
special  development  This  species  is  in 
Hebrew  termed  nuuchal,  which  in  its  origin 
signifies  '  similitude,'  '  comparison,'  and 
which,  in  its  widest  application,  denotes 
a  poetical  and  allegorical  discourse.  The 
word  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  colleetion 
of  wise  sayings  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and 
is  not  well  rendered  by  the  term  Proverb. 
Other  branches  of  didactic  poetry  are  the 
fable,  or  apologue  (Judg.  ix.  8 — 15.  2  Sam. 
xii.  1 — 4),  aud  the  parable,  of  which  the 
finest  specimens  that  were  ever  uttered  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  (Is.  v.  1 — 6. 
Ezek.  xvii.  3,  $eq.;  among  parable  the  whole 
book  of  Jonah  is  placed  by  some).  The 
parable  was  of  later  growth  than  other  spe- 
cies of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  found  not  only 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  Talmud. 

These  kinds  of  didactic  poetry  are  of  a 
popular  nature.  In  the  Book  of  Job  we 
have  a  philosophical  treatise  in  poetry,  re- 
sembling Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man,'  in  which 
the  most  profound  and  difficult  questions 
are  treated,  and  the  most  sublime  subjeoto 
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introduced,  in  language  which  borrows  from 
the  inteUeot  all  its  force,  from  oriental  ima- 
gination all  its  splendour,  from  learning  its 
treasures,  from  wisdom  its  experience,  and 
from  religion  its  piety;  while  ordinary  life 
is  put  in  requisition  in  order  to  enliven  ab- 
stract meditations  with  acClon,  and  exem- 
plify the  determinations  of  the  intellect  by 
the  Ticissitudes  of  the  dond  and  sunshine 
of  man's  Taryiug  lot.  In  the  category  of 
didactic  poetxy  must  also  be  placed  the  pro- 
phetic poems,  which  constitute  the  most 
eminently  peculiar  production  of  the  He- 
brew muse,  for  in  no  other  literature  is  there 
found  the  same  union  of  religious  and  mo- 
ral truth  witb  Taried  and  pre-eminent  artistic 
beanty. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Hebrew 
poetry  follow  the  Mosaic  religion  in  that 
manifestation  of  itself  which  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  where,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  especially  in  Mary's  song  of  gratitude 
(Luke  L  46,  teq.),  we  find  the  Hebrew  muse 
still  alive.  Poetry,  however,  daughter  though 
she  is  of  strong  feelings,  cannot  endure  the 
struggles  and  rendings  of  social  convulsions. 
When,  therefore,  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth 
came  upon  her  country,  she  compulsively 
held  her  peace.  Yet  in  the  consequent  throes, 
sufferings,  deliverance,  and  rejoicings,  mate- 
rials were  famished  for  a  poetry  far  higher, 
more  spiritual,  more  refining,  and  more  en- 
during, than  even  that  of  David  in  his  hap- 
piest mood,  or  Isaiah  in  his  loftiest  heaven 
of  inspiration.  The  Christian  harp  far  sur- 
passes the  Hebrew  lyre. 

The  '  poets'  to  whom  Paul,  when  at  Athens, 
referred,  were  of  heathen  birth.  From  one 
of  these  he  cites  a  part  of  an  hexameter 
(having  six  feet)  line : 

*  For  we  ate  also  his  offspiing/ 

A  foil  hexameter  line,  from  the  writings 
of  Epimenides  of  Crete,  is  found  in  Titus 
i.12: 

*  The  Cretans  always  liars,  bad  beasts,  slow  beOiet/ 

In  1  Cor.  XV.  S3,  is  an  iambic  (a  short 
or  unaccented  syllable,  succeeded  by  a  long 
or  accented  one)  line  of  six  feet :   . 

'  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.' 

Other  poetic  traces  may  be  found  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (James  i.  17. 
Heb.  xii.  18.  John  iv.  85),  to  which,  and  to 
the  instances  given,  we  refer,  the  rather  as 
what  has  been  said  will,  to  the  unlearned 
reader,  make  the  remark  more  intelligible 
that  Josephus  had  no  other  reason  than 
his  national  vanity  for  the  assertion  which 
he  makes  (Anti^.  ii.  16,  4;  vii.  12,  8),  that 
Moses  wrote  hexameter,  and  David  penta- 
meter and  trimeter  lines.  In  a  period  of 
literary  decline,  however,  Hebrew  poetry  did 
in  eome  instances  assume  a  very  formal 
charaeter.  -  We  allude  to  poems  composed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  alphabet,  rather 


than  the  Divine  Spirit  or  the  spirit  of  poesy. 
A  remarkable  example  is  found  in  Psalm 
cxix.    See  Psalms. 

POLL  (T.),  'something  round,'  or  con- 
cave, the  head;  hence  'poll-tax,'  *to  poll' 
(that  is,  to  take  the  number  of  heads  or  per- 
sons), found  in  Numb.  i.  2, 18, 20 ;  in  Judg. 
ix.  08,  *  skull ;'  see  marg.  of  Exodus  xxxviii. 
26. 

POLLUTE  (L.),  to  'stain,'  'defile'  (Is. 
lix.  3 ;  comp.  Zeph.  iv.  1). 

POMEGRANATE  (F.  pamme  dt  granade, 
or  kernel-apple,  so  called  from  its  number 
of  grains  or  kernels),  called  also  punie  apple 
(Punica  Granata),  a  tree  growing  in  Pa- 
lestine (Deut  viii.  8.  1  Sam.  xiv.  2)  as  well 
as  other  Eastern  countries,  partly  wild,  partly 
in  gardens  (Canticles  iv.  8  ;  vii.  12),  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  straight  stem,  and 
bright  green  lancet-shaped  leaves,  scarlet 
flowers  in  form  like  stars,  and  gold-  colour  fruit 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  large  orange  (from 
three  to  four  inches  through),  which  has  in 
two  chambers  some  nine  or  ten  compart- 
ments, each  containing  many  seeds  or  grains. 
The  apple,  which  is  juicy,  soft,  and  fleshy, 
is  ripe  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  aif- 
fords  a  grateful  and  nutritious  refreshment. 
The  juice  is  pressed  out  to  prepare  musk  for 
a  beverage  (Canticles  viii.  2).  The  pomegra- 
nate was  used  as  an  ornament  in  the  under 
garment  of  the  high-priest  (Exodus  xxviii. 
83),  and  in  the  pillars  of  the  temple  (1  Kings 
vii.  18).  Being,  besides  its  oUier  qualities, 
odoriferous,  it  justifies  the  remark  of  Cel- 
sius, that  Uiere  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
pomegranate  which  does  not  wonderfully  de- 
light and  refresh  the  human  senses.  Among 
the  heathen  it  was  the  symbol  of  generation 
and  productiveness. 

POMMEL  (L.  pomum,  '  apple,'  F.  pom- 
meau)  denotes  something  round,  like  an 
apple ;  hence  it  is  applied  to  the  curved  hilt 
of  a  sword.  We  also  speak  of  the  '  pommel 
of  a  saddle.'  '  To  pommel '  is  to  beat  with  the 
fist  In  2  Chron.  iv.  12,  18,  it  is  applied  to 
the  curving  of  the  capitals  of  columns  or 
pillars  (comp.  1  Kings  vii.  20,  and  Eccles. 
xii.  6,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  ren- 
dered '  bowl '). 

PONTUS—a  territory  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  along  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  sea, 
and  bordered  on  the  west  by  Paplilagonia 
and  Galatia — ^formed  at  an  early  time  an  in- 
dependent state,  whose  kings  bore  the  name 
of  Mithridates  (1  Pet.  LI). 

POOR,  THE,  are  regarded  with  favour 
and  indulgence  in  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Christian  religions,  which  have  thereby 
earned  a  valid  claim  on  the  regard  of  nil 
who  love  man  as  man,  and  bear  on  their 
front  an  undeoaying  evidence  of  being  from 
that  Good  Being  whose  impartiality  is  that 
of  the  universal  Fatlier.  As  if  expressly 
designed  to  counteract  the    tendencies  iu 
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hamon  aooiety  to  the  uudne  aggregation  of  hardheurtedness  and  injastiee,  which,  bov- 
wealthi  these  two  systems,  which  in  aim,  ever,  it  severely  reproved  (Is.  z.  2.  Amos  ii. 
and  to  some  extent  in  spirit,  are  bat  one,  7.  Jer.  v.  28.  Ezekiel  zzii.  20).  Under  its 
seek  in  their  general  principles  and  tenden-  influence,  generosity  towards  the  necessitoas 
cies  to  lessen  tbe  common  and  easily-formed  took  a  high  rank  among  the  virtnes  (Lnke 
loveof  and  esteem  for  mere  earthly  substance,  ziz.  8),  affording  a  favonrable  opportnni^ 
and,  by  specific  regulntions,  to  lessen  the  too  for  pharisaical  display  (Matt.  vi.  2<.  M4>). 
great  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  relieve  the  pe-  Beggars,  strictly  so  called,  are  tmkuown  lo 
nury  of  the  poor.  Characteristically,  the  reli-  the  Mosaic  code,  but  appear  among  other 
gion  of  Jesus  gave  no  set  regulations  in  regard  evils  of  degenerate  days  (Mark  z.  46.  Lnke 
to  the  treatment  to  be  observed  towards  the  zviiL  35.  Acts  iii.  2 ;  comp.  Ps.  ciz.  10). 
poor,  but  left  it  to  be  determined  by  those  PORTERS  (L.  porta,  *  a  door  or  gate ') 
great  principles  of  general  and  weU-sano-  were  appointed  by  David  and  eontinaed 
tinned  benevolence  which  constitute  its  es-  after  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
sence ;  and  had  those  principles,  which  are  gates  of  the  temple  night  and  day,  and  gene- 
all  founded  on  the  recognition  of  man's  rally  to  look  to  the  proper  conservation  of 
higher  nature  and  .wants,  been  allowed,  in  the  holy  place,  and  execute  the  orders  of  iu 
modem  legislation,  a  fair  share  of  influence  superior  officers  (2  Chron.  viiL  14).  Three 
in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  poli-  postswere  consigned  to  the  custody  of  priests, 
tical  econuniy,  which,  how  true  soever  they  one-and-twenty  to  Levitea.  These  guards 
may  be  in  their  own  sphere,  are  often  rigor-  were  relieved  after  fized  intervals  ;  each 
ous,  if  not  harsh,  in  their  application,  and  guard  had  a  captain;  over  all  was  a  leader; 
require  to  be  modified  by  other  truths  de-  terms  of  a  military  caste,  which  may  be  ez- 
rived  from  higher  spheres  of  thought,  much  plained  from  the  fact  that  the  temple  guard, 
privation  would  have  been  saved  to  the  though  of  the  LcTitical  order,  performed 
needy,  some  socisl  peril  would  have  been  duties  generally  entrusted  in  ancient  times 
avoided,  and  in  the  world  of  thought  pain-  to  soldiers ;  they  were,  in  modem  phraseo* 
ful  misunderstandings  would  have  been  logy,  the  sacerdotal  police.  To  these  *  eap- 
prevented.  tains  of  the  temple'  Judas  made  his  appU- 

While,  however,  Christianity  in  the  main  cation  (Luke  xzii.  4),  and  some  of  them  he 

entrasts  the  cause  of  the  poor  to  great  gene-  led  to  apprehend  the  Saviour  (52).    They 

ra)  principles,  it  does  not  fail  to  give  specific  were  different  from  *  the  watch '  set  to  guard 

•ucouragement  to  the  performance  of  a  wise  his  tomb  (Matthew  zzvii.  65  ;  zzviii.  11), 

charity  (Matt  zi.  5.  Mark  zii.  48.  Romans  where  the  Latin  term  in  the  original,  chc- 

zv.  26.   Oal.  ii.  10.  James  ii.  2,  5,  6).  todh,  shows  that  a  file  of  soldiers  was  in- 

The  benign  aspect  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  tended;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  garrison  which 

towards  the  poor  is  the  natural  product  of  lay  on  the  Turris  Antonia,  and  kept  guard 

Judaism,  which,  while  its  general  principles  over  the  temple  and  the  city.    Comp.  Acta 

tended  to  show  them  favour,  made  on  their  zxi.  81,  uq. 

behalf  ordinances  which  tended  to  alleviate         PORTIONS  (L.  pars)  of  properly  were 

their  privations,  and  in  some  degree  to  pre*  assigned  or  given  by  a  father  to  his  children 

vent  those  immense  accumulations  and  that  (Oen.  xlviii.  22.   1  8am.i.4.   Luke  zv.  12); 

abject  want  which  are  so  great  an  evil  in  Uie  eldest  sou  had  double  (Dent.  zzi.  17; 

England  at  the  present  hour.   Of  these  ordi-  comp.  Ezekiel  zlvii.  13).    Portions  of  food 

nances  the  chief  were,  that  the  poor  should  were   on  festive  occasions  sent  to  friends 

glean  in   cora-fiehls,  and  olive  and  vine- .  (Neh.  viii.  10.    Esther  iz.  10),  and  divided 

gardens  (Lev.  xiz.  0,  sef.  Deut  xxiv.  10,  M9.;  among  servants  (Prov.  zzzi.  15);  a  larger 

Tomp.  Ruth  ii.  2,  $eq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  share  was  given  to  favourites  (Gen.zlliL34; 

21),  and  should  in  the  sabbath-year  have  comp.  xlv.  22). 

free  participation  in  what  grew  of  itself  '  Portion  for  foxes,'  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  means 
(Lev.  zzv.  5),  as  well  as  a  share  in  feasts  that  the  persons  spoken  of  should  be  killed, 
that  followed  certain  religious  offerings  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  jackals.  Thisvora- 
(Deut.  zii.  11,  uq,;  ziv.  22,  uq,;  xvi.  10,  eious  animal  has  a  peculiar  appetite  for  dead 
teq. ;  xxvi.  12,  $eq. ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  13).  In  bodies.  In  Hindostan  it  has  been  known 
the  year  of  jubilee,  those  who  had  lost  a  to  carry  off  children  from  their  mother^ 
property  had  the  right  of  entering  again  into  breasts.  Sick  persons  laid  on  the  banks  of 
possession  of  it.  And  the  law  not  only  in  the  Ganges,  and  intoxicated  persons  in  the 
general  recommended  attention  and  mild«  streets  of  Calcutta,  have  been  devoured  alive 
ness  towards  tlie  poor  (Deut  zxiv.  12,  ieq,  by  the  jackal.  To  be  deprived  of  honour- 
Prov.  ziv.  31 ;  zzii.  16),  but  also  enjoined  able  burial  and  left  to  beasta  of  prey,  has 
active  and  unremunerated  aid,  even  in  the  always  been  accounted  an  ignominious  end. 
immediate  prospect  of  the  year  of  release  POSSESSION  (L.),  the  holding,  or  right 
(Deut  zv.  7,  teq.  Levit  zxv.  35,  uq.),  and  to  hold,  a  property  (1  Kings  zzi.  10),  more 
required  impartiality  from  judges  (Ezodus  frequently  in  Scriptures  denotes  property 
xxiii.  3;  comp.  Lev.  zix.  15).  With  aU  its  itself  (Deut  ii.  5.  Ps.  u.  8).  With  an  agri- 
care,  the  Mosaic  religion  could  not  suppress  cultural  people,  as  were  the  lartelitea,  tho 
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ehlef  property  is  land.    By  the  Mosaic  law  is  often  translated  'after'  (Gen.  v.  4;  xlL 

in  its  original  condition,  e^ery  one  not  being  80). 

a  member  of  tlie  tribe  of  Levi  had  his  share  POWER  (L.  potis^  F.  pouvoir)  stands  for 

in  the  soil  of  Palestine,  which  Jehovah,  as  two  Greek  words :— I.  dunamis  (hence  dyna' 

its  sovereign  Lord,  had  divided  among  his  mics),  signifying  •  inhei-ent  strength,'  e.  g. 

people  (Leviticus  xiy.  34;  comp.  xxv.  2«S).  tlie  power  of  God  (Mark  xii.  24) ;  II.  «<m- 

Each  one's  portion  inalienably  belonged  to  sia^  *  communicated  or    delegated    power' 

Lis  family.     Ii  might,  indeed,  be  sold,  or  (Matt.  x.  I),  often  rendered  •  authority' (xxL 

parted  with  to  a  creditor,  for  the  liquidation  13.    Luke  xix.  17),  and  in  xxiii.  7,  *  jurist 

of  a  debt,  but  the  seller  or  bis  next  of  kin  diction.' 

had  continually  the  right  of  redemption  (Lev.  *  Power'  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  which  Paul  says 
xxy.  25 ;  comp.  Numbers  xxxvi.  b.  1  Kings  *  the  woman  (wife)  ought  to  have  on  her 
XXI.  8.  Jer.  xzxii.  7,  teq.),  and  in  the  year  head,'  may  mean  *  a  veil,'  as  a  sign  of  power, 
of  jubilee  received  it  back  free  of  cost  The  or  rather  authority,  exerted  over  her  by  her 
transaction,  therefore,  was  ratiier  a  mortgage  husband,  which  in  the  East  was  and  is  veiy 
than  a  sale.  According  to  this  fundamental  great.  And  this  symbol  of  authority,  or 
principle,  there  could  be  neither  beggars  nor  sign  of  wedlock,  she  was  to  wear  *  because 
a  landed  aristocracy,  social  equality  was  of  the  angels,'  that  is,  on  account  of  tlie  pre- 
gnaranteed,  due  attention  to  agriculture  se-  sence  of  the  messengers  (so  the  word  may 
cured,  and  the  people  held  back  from  manu-  be  rendered),  or  inspectors,  sent  by  the  hea- 
factures  and  commerce,  whose  influences  then  magistrates  to  learn  and  report  what 
would  have  been  adverse  to  their  great  reli-  was  dune  in  those  (illegal  and  suspected) 
gious  mission.  A  too  minute  division  of  Christian  assemblies;  for  if  so  gross  an 
the  land,  which  eventually  could  hardly  fail  impropriety  as  the  appearance  in  a  mixed 
to  arise,  was  for  a  long  time  prevented  by  assembly  of  a  wife  without  a  veil  should 
there  remaining  many  uncultivated  parcels  be  observed  and  reported,  scandal  would  be 
on  which,  in  time,  care  might  be  profitably  occasioned,  suspicion  confirmed,  and  ill  re- 
bestowed.  Some  disturbance  of  the  relations  ports  spread,  if  worse  consequences  did  not 
of  property  would  ensue  from  the  fact  that  ensue. 

many  fathers  bad  no  children,  or  merely  An  anonymous  theologian  has  given  a 
daughters,  who,  as  heiresses,  would  carry  new  interpretation  of  this  difficult  passage, 
their  possession  Into  another  family,  but  Bendering  erousta,  *  power,' by  tlie  mure  suit- 
still  of  the  same  tribe.  It  is,  however,  easy  able  term  *  liberty,'  and  explaining  this  as 
to  see  that,  in  the  case  of  so  prolific  a  race  as  of  '  liberty  to  go  abroad,'  he  affirms  that  as 
the  Hebrews,  the  principle  under  considera-  no  woman  could  in  the  East  appear  in  public 
tion  must  in  length  of  time  have  broughtmuch  unveiled,  so  females  were  required  to  wear  a 
inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  Against  so-  veil  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  which 
eial  equality,  too,  the  rights  of  the  first-bom  were  public,  and  specially  made  so  by  the 
(Deuteron.  xxi.  17)  would  strongly  operate,  presence  of  *the  angels,'  that  is,  the  spiritual 
Whether,  with  Winer,  the  reader  denies  or  beings  who  were  supposed  to  be  present  in 
not  (see  Ruth  iv.  2,  teq.)  that  these  funda-  places  of  worship. 

mented  laws  were  carried  into  execution  be-  PRAYEB  ( L.  preces,  F.  prt^re),  denot- 

fore  the  captivity,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  ing  a  silent  or  uttered  wish,  desire,  peti- 

there  came  into  existence  opulent  persons  tion,  or  vow  (compare  Acts  xviii.  18 ;  xxi. 

who  heaped  riches  on  riches  (Is.  v.  8.  Mic.  23,  with  James  t.  19),  is,  as  was  to  be  ex- 

iL2;  comp.  Neh.  v.) ;  and  around  the  throne,  pected  among  so  devotional  a  people  as  the 

at  least  of  tlie  later  kings,  was  formed  an  Israelites  constitutionally  were,  represented 

aristocracy  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12 ;  xxxviii.  4)  who  by  several  Hebrew  terms,  enters  as  a  consi- 

ever   tried   to  suppress   freedom  of  speech  derable  element  into  the  Biblical  history,  finds 

(xxxvL  12,  teq.;  xxxvii.  14,  teq,;  xxxviii.  4,  most  appropriate  utterance  in  many  of  the 

se^.),  and  priuces  seized  the  property  of  in-  Psalms,  and  Is  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 

dividiials  (1  Kings  xxi.  16;  comp.  2  Sam.  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt  v. 

xvi.  4.  Ezekiel  xlv.  7,  teq.;  xlvi.  18).    After  44;  xxvi.  41.    Ephes.  vi.  18),  in  which  its 

the  exile,  when  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  propriety  and  general  observance  are  taken 

land  had  become  faint,  the  equality  and  ina-  for  granted  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  course 

llenableness  were  not  predominant    Then  (Matthew  vi.  5).    Prayer  formed  part  of  the 

arose  other  kinds  of  inheritance,  and  there  temple  service  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  (Luke 

'were    in    Palestine    not    a    few    beggars,  i.  10;  xviii.  10);  and  was  recommended,  espc- 

Landed  proprietors,  as  a  memorial  to  ^em  daily  private  prayer,  by  the  constant  prac- 

that  the  land  properly  belonged  to  Jehovah,  tice  of  the  Saviour  (Matt  xiv.  23 ;  xxvi.  42), 

were  under  the  obligation  of  making  to  his  who  laboured    to  correct  the'  abuses  into 

sanctuary  annual  payments  in  form  of  tithes  which  it  had  fallen  in  his  own  day  (vi.  6, 

and  first  fruits.  teq,  Luke  xz.  47),  and  gave  a  formulary 

POSTEBITY  (L.,  Gen.  xlv.  7),  denoting  which  contains  in  a  few  words  the  essence 

'those  who  come  fiiter,'  is  an  appropriate  of  all  genuine  Christian  prayer  (xi.  2,  «ef.). 

term  for  rendering  the  Hebrew  aghar,  which  Long  and  tantologioal  prayera  were  ex- 
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pr-ssif  forbidden  by  Christ  (Matt.  Ti.  T).  time  uid  place.  Thie  eipuiaion  of  nH- 
Ih  hia  tim«.  (he  CDDRequeQcea  of  Ixtiithea  Eious  ideas  tnd  pntclices,  siile  bj  sida  wflb 
iiiflaeiice  ippearpd  among  mo  Jens  iu  pnj-  llie  adiancing  ateps  at  the  human  mind,  ia 
eis  u  well  as  oiher  tilings.  Tijus  the  wor-  iiiiereslmg  and  lusLruclire  to  the  enlighl- 
a1ii[ipen  of  Bnal  froiu  morning  to  niglil  ened  friends  of  reTetilion. 
called  oDt,  'Baal,  hear  atV  (1  Kings  iviii.  I'BEDESriNATE   (L.,  Rotn.  riiL  39,  Sa 

OB).  The  vorahippeni  of  Diaoa  also  shonied  Ephea.  i.  Ml.  1  Car.  iL  T,  'ordained,- lit 
ilnring  two  biiura,  'Great  ia  Diana  of  Iha  '  pre>on]aia«d ')  ia  well  eiplained  b;  the 
EpheaianaP  (Acta  lii.  34).  Some  connis-  rendering,  'delenniued  before,'  of  Acta  It. 
nance  was  giien  to  Iheae  proeiicea  b^  the     26. 

rabbius  when  the;  said,  '  He  will  be  beard  PRESBTTERr  (Tit  iv.  11),  the  EngliaJi 

wbo  pran  macbj'  'A  long  prayer  ia  uDl  form  of  the  Greek  prtibultrimi,  ia  in  Loka 
rejected.'  ziii.  <lfl,  Acta  x>ii.  S,  rendered  'elilen,'  from 

Thnpneliceofprtjingmaming,  noon,  and     the  Greek   pnibtiu,   'an  elder,'  or  'aged 
uigbi,  waa  obserred  bj  tbe  PaaliDi$l  (W.  11),      person.' 

alio  bj  Daniel  (vi.  10).    It  is  a  aolemn  obli-  PRIEST  (G.  pniAj/In',  ■  an  elder'),  repce- 

galion  with  tlie  Braliiuiua  to  offenlieir  pray-  aeniiiig  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  to  '  pra- 
era  thrice  a  day — at  aunriae,  midday,  and  pare,'  '  miniaier,'  or  '  serine,'  ia  a  peraoa 
aaaaet  whose  offline  it  waa  to  aerie  God  in  the  dia- 

MaimoDidea  aaya  that  the  holy  men  of  old     charge  of  certain  religiona  rites  or  dutias, 
employed  an  hour  in  plans  lueiiiuiianB  be-     and,  under  Ihe  law  of  Hoses,  to  aerre  Jebo- 
fore  they  began  and  after  they  had  liuished     Tah  ia  Ihe  manner  prescribed  by  that  legia. 
their  prayers,  iu  which  also  they  apeni  an     latot.     The  office  naturally  aroM  among  iIm 
hour.     As  iliia  took  place  three  limes  a  day, 
they  passed  in  pious  eiercises  nine  oat  of 
tuenlj-four  hour^.     Thereby  they  gained  for 
Ihemaeliea  Ihe  reputation  of  great  piety,  and 
eoiered  the  oppresaire  acta  in  which  tliey 
indulged  against  the  poor. 

Uoiiaes  or  placea  of  prayer.  proMiic^ai, 
wera  in  our  Lord'a  day  in  use  among  hia 
conotrymen  (Acts  ivL  13),  which  differed 
from  Ihe  aynagaguea  in,  Qrst,  being  orei- 
aionally  aaed  ;  aecandly,  while  the  latter, 
the  ordinuy  placea  of  assemblage,  were  in 
the  towna,  and,  like  other  houses,  coicred 
with  Toofa,  the  former  were  on  the  outside 
of  the  ei^,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  the 
ahore  of  Uie  aea,  and  corered,  if  at  all,  only 
by  tbe  braochea  of  a  tree.  Hence  TertuUian 
speaks  of  one  kinil  at  prayera  in  nge  among 
the  Jewi  as  urolioiiei  lilKitaUt,  '  aea'Bhore 
prayera.'  JoTenal  (Sat.  iii.  11  —  13)  also 
mentions  that  tits  Jews  aasembled  far 
prayer  at  a  piece  of  water  which  lay  out- 
side tbe  city  of  Rome,  near  the  gale  leading 
to  Capaa,  and  to  which  Numa  bad  imparted 
B  saored  cbaracler.     This  resort  to  the  vici- 

Bioned  by  '  the  washings'  so  freqaent  among 
the  JewB,  especially  in  the  first  century. 
Agreeably  to  the  moat  ancient  idea,  which 

made  a  charch  the  special  abode  of  God,  earliest  displays  of  the  reh'gioua  fteliogt, 

rather  than  a  place  of  assembling  for  bis  and  formed   a  part  of  the  patriarchal  mmla 

worabippen,    the  aaucluary,   and   then    llie  of  life;  for   in  a  family  t)ie  father  ma  tha 

temple,  was  the  sole  place  where  acceptable  mast  proper,  and  therefore  recognised,  par- 

serrice  could  be  offered  to  the  Creator.   Tbe  aon  to  exercise  llie   simple  but  unportinl 

idea  underwent  modification  when,  in  Solo-  duties  of  the  priestly  nffice  (Gen.  riii.  SO; 

mon'a   ags,  the    dimensions  of  the   temple  lii.  7,  S).    In  the  enUblishmenl  of  hie  theo- 

and  ita  airaDgements  were  such  as  to  admit  cracy,  Mosea  inteuded  the  priests  to  be  inlar- 

0.  woiahipping  congregation.      Still  greater  loediary  between  God  and  Ihe  people,   yet 

was  the  relaiatioa  when  aynagogues  were  only  as  servants,  and  not  masters,  and  for 

established.     The  grealest  admitted  by  Ju-  tbe  pnrpose  of  the  more  eSeolnally  realising 

daiam  waa  the  proieueht,  immediately  pre-  God's  meiiirul  desigu  of  making  the  wh<^ 

Dcding  the    heart ■  worship   sanctioned    by  people  'a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  hbij 

Christ,  which  was  wholly  imapeotiTS   of  mttioa'  (Eiod.  lii.  6).    In  the  estahlUh- 
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meiit  of  this  priestbood,  Moses,  as  the  trus- 
loe  uf  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  filrst  acted 
himself  as  the  great  high-priest,  mediating 
between  God  and  his  people  (xxiv.  4 — 8), 
and  then  devolved  the  daties,  honours,  and 
emoluments  of   the  office   on  his  brother 
Aaron;  in  whom,  and  in  his  descendants, 
they  were  for  ever  to  remain  (Lev.  viii.  1 — 
5).    Although  the  pretension  that  the  line 
of  transmission  has  never  been  broken  may 
rest  on  an  insecure  basis  (Joseph,  xx.  9, 10), 
yet  the  spiritual  corporation  thus  formed  con 
boast  of  a  lengthened  existence  with  which 
the  oldest  dynasties  bear  no   comparison. 
The  Levites,  then,  of  the  family  of  Aaron, 
were  charged  with  the  sacerdotal  functions. 
They  alone  could  enter  the  interior  of  the 
sanctuary  and  serve  at  the  altar.    In  order 
to  be  admitted  to  these  sacred  duties,  they 
were  required  to  be  free  from  personal  de- 
fects. Impurity,  and  faults  of  character,  and 
no  doubt  must  attach  to  their  legitimacy  or 
to  the  conduct  of  their  mother.    They  were 
not  allowed  to  marry  a  woman  of  ill  repute 
or  of  questionable  birth,  nor  even  one  who 
had  been  divorced.     They  were  to  avoid  de- 
filement  by  touching  a  corpse,  unless  it  was 
incurred  in  paying  the  last  duties  to  the 
nearest  relatives,  that  is  to  say,  father,  mo- 
ther, brothers,  unmarried  sisters,  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  even  then,  in  the  execution  of 
their  functions,  they  were  to  abstain  from 
certain  expressions  of  mourning  (Lev.  x.  0). 
When  they  entered  the  tabernacle,  they  were 
not  to  drink  wine  or  strong  drink  (9),  for 
the  same  reason  as  that  which  lay  at  the 
bottom    of    all  the    ordinances    regarding 
them — *  that  ye  may  put  difference  between 
holy  and  unholy,   and  between  clean  and 
tmclean;  and  that  ye  may  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  Jeho- 
vah hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of 
Moses'  (10, 11).    The  law  gives  no  express 
direction  respecting  the  age  when  they- were 
to  enter  on  their  office ;  but  from  Numb.  iv. 
')f  ieq.f  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  in 
this  subject  to  the  same  regulation  as  that 
%Yhich  concerned  the  Levites  generally.    In 
A  later  age,  we  see  them  begin  their  func- 
tions when  twenty  years  old  (3  Chron.  xxxi. 
17).     The  functions  of  tlie  priests  in  detail 
consisted  in  the  performance  of  the  observ- 
ances practised  at  the  altars  and  in  the  inte- 
rior Ot   the  sanctuary.     They  kindled  the 
incense  morning  and  night ;   they  cleaned 
(ivery  returning  day  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  filled  the  lamps  with  oil;   they  every 
week  placed  the  shew-bread  on  the  sacred 
I .  ible.     They  also  fed  the  perpetual  fire  on  the 
:iltar  of  bumt-offerings,  and  executed  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  various  sacri- 
lices ;  ihey  blew  trumpets  at  certain  solemn 
reasons  (Numb.  x.  8 — 10),  and  pronounced 
a  form  of  blessing  on  the  people  (vi.  28 — 
27)  at  the  termination  of  the  public  sacri- 
fices— a  practice  which  still  lasts ;  for  those 


to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  title  of  Cohen^ 
or  priest,  among  the  Jews,  repeat,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  the  ancient  benediction. 
Beyond  the  sanctuary  the  priests  exercised 
a  sort  of  sanitary  police ;  having  oversight 
of  lepers,  valuing  objects  set  apart  by  vows, 
giving  instructions  in  regard  to  ceremonial 
observances,  and,  in  difficult  cases,  juridical 
determinations(Lev.xiii.xiv.).  All  liiesefunc- 
tions  were,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  exercised 
by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  When,  however,  the 
numbers  had  increased,  David  divided  the 
priests  into  twenty-four  classes,  which  offi* 
ciated  in  turn  one  every  week  (1  Chronicles 
xxiv.  1 — 19).  This  arrangement  continued 
till  the  captivity  (2  Cbron.  xxix.  2d ;  xxxi. 
2;  XXXV.  4),  from  which  there  seem  to  have 
returned  only  four  families  ( Ezra  ii.  3fi — 89), 
who  ore  said  to  have  separated  themselves 
into  each  six  divisions,  so  as  to  form  twenty- 
four  classes,  each  of  which  had  a  chief  (Neh. 
xii.  7.  Luke  i.  6).  The  several  duties  were 
distributed  each  day  by  lot 

Each  of  the  forty-four  classes  into  which 
David  divided  the  priests,  and  which  offi- 
ciated for  a  week  in  turn,  was,  as  well  as 
their  service,  termed  ephenuria — the  word 
employed  by  Luke  i.  5.  The  class  Abia,  to 
which  Zacharias  belonged,  was  the  eighth 
according  to  David's  arrangement  In  the 
time  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  the 
number  of  priests  had  so  augmented,  that 
the  weekly  duty  of  each  class  was  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  families  that  it 
contained.  If  a  class  consisted  of  five  fami- 
lies, three  performed  the  duties  three  days, 
and  each  of  the  two  others  two  days.  The 
particular  offices  were  assigned  by  lot  (9). 
The  Talmud  states  that  three  priests  were 
concerned  in  burning  incense,  which  was 
accounted  the  most  honourable  office. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  sacred  body  stood 
a  high  or  chief-priest  (2  Kings  xxv.  18),  who 
bore  the  epithet  of  '  anointed,'  because  the 
sacred  oil  had  been  poured  on  his  head  (Lev 
iv.  3 ;  xxi.  10;  see  vol.  i.  1).  This  dignity  was 
hereditary.  From  Aaron  it  passed  to  his 
third  son,  Eleazar  (Exodus  vi.  28).  With 
Eli  the  honoiur  went  to  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  fourth  or  youngest  son,  but  Solomon 
restored  it  to  that  of  Eleazar  (1  Sam.  ii.  36. 
1  Kings  ii  35.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  11,  6). 
The  dignity  passed  from  father  to  son, 
though  not  always  to  the  eldest  Each  held 
his  office  till  his  death.  Of  depositions, 
one  only  is  mentioned  before  the  exile  (1 
Kings  ii.  35),  but  from  the  time  of  the  Sy- 
rian ascendancy  tbey  were  numerous  (Jos. 
Antiq.  xv.  3,  1).  The  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration (Exodus  xxix.  4,  seg>  Levit  viii.  2) 
lasted  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  after 
washings,  anointing,  clothing,  and  sundry 
oblations,  the  person,  on  the  eighth  day, 
entered  on  his  soored  functions  (Exodus 
XXX.  U3,seq.  Lev.  ix.  1).  From  the  custom 
of  anointing,  which  consisted  in  pouring  oil 
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on  the  head  (see  Aabon,  i.  1,  and  Pa.  ozxxiii.  performed  the  duties  (John  zi.  48 ;  eomp. 
2)f  the  priest  was   called  *  the  priest,  the  xviiL  13.  Liike  iii.  '^),   The  Talinad  speaks 
anoiuted'  (similar  in  origin  and  import  to  of  a  vicar,  tagan,  of  the  high-priest,  who  as- 
the  Messiah,   Levit.  iv.  3).     According  to  sisted  liim  aud  took  his  place  in  his  daties. 
Jewish  tradition,  in  the  second  temple  the  The  '  second  priest,'  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
installation  toak  plaee  by  investment  of  the  xzv.  18.   Jer.  Iii.  24,  is  by  some  thought  to 
robes  of  offi<*e,  the  anointing  oil  having  been  be  this  vice  high-priest.     Comp.  Lake  iiL  2. 
lost — a  confession  which   implies  honesty,         Aainotherimportantmatters,  so  in  regard 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the  conduct  to  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  Moses,  in  order 
of  the  French  clergy,  who,  in  spite  of  the  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  affee* 
destructive  rage  of  the  French  Revolution,  tions  were  gross,  and  whose  attachment  to 
found  that  some  drops  of  the  precious  liquid  what  they  had  been  used  to  was  deeply 
had  been  preserved.  rooted,  allowed  old  forms  to  remain,  while 
In  conformity  with  the  genera]  aim  of  the  he    essentially    altered    the    aubstance   of 
Mosaicpolity,  special  regard  was  in  the  high>  which  they  were  the  mere  coverings.    Ac- 
priest  paid  to  secure  *  holiness  to  Jehovah*  oordingly,  in  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the 
(Isaiah  zxiit.  18).  With  this  view,  he  was  to  priests,  we  find  much  resemblance  to  that 
marry  only  a  pure  virgin.     He  was,  as  well  which  was  worn  by  the  priests  of  Egypt 
as  the  ordinary  priests,  to  avoid  touching  Herodotus  informs  us  (ii.  87)  that  the  latter 
any  nuclean  thing,  so  that  he  could  not  take  had  tinen  garments,  probably  from  conside- 
part  in  the  obsequies  of  his  parents.   Tokens  rations  of  cleanliness.     The  Hebrew  priests 
of  mourning  were  prohibited  in  him  (Lev.  were   also   required    to   wear  white    linen, 
xxi.  10,  sef/.).    According  to  the  decisions  During  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  both 
of  later  times,  the  high  -  priest  could  not  were  to  avoid  wool,  which  would  encourage 
spring  from  a  captive  mother  (Joseph.  Antiq.  perspiration    and    hinder    personal   parity 
ztii.  10,  9).  Birth  in  a  foreign  country,  pro-  (Ezek.  zliv.  17,  IB.    Herod,  ii.  81).     Pro- 
vided the  person  was  of  the  pontifical  blood,  hably  the  resemblance  may  have  also  ez- 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  accounted  a  isted  in  the  form  of  their  robes.    The  veiy 
disqualification  (zv.  3,  1).  vagueness  which  ezists  on  the  subject  ioti- 

The  functions  of  the  high-priest  consisted  mates  that    Moses  spoke   of   well  -  known 

in  the  general  administration  of  the  worship  things,  which   he  needed  only  name  and 

and  service  of  God.    He  only  could  enter  indicate. 

into  the  holy  of  holies.  His  chief  business  The  dress  of  the  common  priests  consisted 
was  performed  on  the  great  day  of  national  of  four  articles :  —  I.  breeches,  mfcAnaiatm, 
ezpiation  (Lev.  xvi.  Heb.  iz.  7,  25),  and  in  which  eztended  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs 
giving  oracles,  after  consulting  the  Urim  and  (Ezod.  zzviii.  42).  According  to  Josephos, 
Thummim  (Numb,  zzvii.  21 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  they  were  drawn  on  over  the  legs,  and  fas- 
zzz.  7,  uq.).  Prophetic  gifts  were  claimed  tened  round  the  waist;  II.  a  ooat  or  sor- 
for  later  high-priests  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ziiL  tout, cA«tfc<mctfc  (zzviii.  8^),  which,  Josephos 
10,  7.  John  zi.  51).  At  his  pleasure,  he  says,  had  arms,  fitted  tight  to  the  bodj, 
had  power  to  perform  the  offices  belong-  and  eztended  to  (be  feet.  The  whole  robe 
ing  to  the  ordinary  priests.  This,  however,  he  declares  to  have  been  of  one  piece  (comp. 
at  least  after  the  ezile,  he  did  only  on  sab'  John  iz.  23).  The  coat  or  tunic  was  boand 
baths  and  high  festivds  (Joseph.  Jew.  War,  nnder  the  arms  by.  III.,  a  girdle,  abtiet,  *foar 
T.  5,  7).  According  to  Philo,  the  high-priest  fingers  broad,  so  loosely  woven  that  you  woold 
every  day  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices,  in  think  it  the  skin  of  a  serpent  It  is  em- 
part  for  himself,  in  part  for  the  people  broidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet,  purple, 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  27).  The  temple  treasures  and  blue.  The  beginning  of  its  circumvo- 
were  in  his  keeping  (2  Kings  zzii.  4).  He  lution  is  at  the  breast;  and  when  it  has  gone 
appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  na-  often  round,  it  is  then  tied,  and  bangs 
tional  council  (Dent.  zvii.  8,  uq-)t  in  which  loosely  down  to  the  ancles.  When  dis- 
relation  he  was  chief  of  the  nation  (Acts  iz.  charging  his  duties,  he  throws  it  to  the  left, 
1 — 14.  Joseph,  against  Apion,ii.  14),  to  whom  and  bears  it  on  his  shoulder'  (Joseph, 
obedience  was  due  (Acts  zziii.  4).  During  Antiq.  iii.  7,  2).  IV.  A  cap,  mitnephtth^  or 
the  Maccabean  period,  the  high-priests  were  turban,  of  which  Josephns  thus  speaks :  '  It 
the  civil  governors  of  the  country.  seems  to  be  a  crown,  doubled  round  many 

These  sacred  officers  stood  high  in  the  times,  and  sewed  together.'    Comp.  Ezod. 

estimation   of  the  people.     They  married  xziz.  9.   Is.  Izii.  3. 

into  even  the  royal  family  (2  Ghron.  zzii.         In  addition  to  these  vestments,  the  high- 

11).    In  later  times  their  dignity  was  less-  priest  wore,  I.  a  long  robe,  wiUiout  sleeves, 

ened,  as  unworthy  persons  came  into   the  of  a  violet  colour,  reaching  to  the  feet, '  tied 

office,  which  was  bought  and  sold,  and  sub-  round  with  an  embroidered  girdle;  to  the 

jected  to  misunderstood  personal  and  politt-  bottom  of  which  are  hung  fringes,  in  colour 

oal  interests.    Hence  in  the  New  Testament  like  pomegranates,  with  golden  bells;  so  that 

we  find  several  high-priests  at  a  time,  of  between  two  bells  hangs  a  pomegranate,  and 

whom,  however,  only  one,  ths  high -priest,  between  two  pomegranates  a  bell.     It  was 


on*  pitet,  voren  ao  u  to  liave  nn  sperWre 
for  the  aeck  (Joseph.).  The  bells  aeeia  to 
have  been  iutanded  to  inrorm  ibe  people  at 
the  enlnnee  of  the  prieat  on  hia  ilnties,  and 
his  ictiriug  from  discbargiag  diem  (comp. 
Luke  i.  10.  Ecclesiastic UB  il>.  S.  Josepliin, 
Jew.  War,  *.  S,  7,  foaliaLIf  declares,  '  the 
belle  aignified  llinuder,  llie  pomrgniniiea 
ligU tiling').  IT.  A  shorter  garmenl,  termed 
e^oj,  '  woven  to  the  depili  of  a  cubit,  of 
■ereral  coloura,witli  goldiui 
btoiilereil,  leaving 


people.  What  tli. 
aa  mucli  deliaierl  i 
nieitian.  Where 
laiued  after  itinnm 


report 


•Thei 


■s  the  immedieta  aaoraa 
lieationa  of  light  to  hia 
:  aildition  couaialed  ot,  a 

nothing  has  been  aacer- 
iraUie  coiijenmrei  and  rut 
111  hnve  uolhing  defiiiiia  to 


uncovered. 

in  wbtch  void  place  iherewss  in- 

aerted  a  pit 

■ce  of  the  bigness  of  a  span.'  III. 

ThebreaEti 

ilote,ftoicA(n,>imitedtoitbvgohlen 

ringa  at  e. 

erj  comer.     There  were  also  iwo 

tfae   breaslplaie,  Kliicli.  when    ii  bad   gone 

bit,  01     oQce  round,  was  lied  and  bimg  doKu'  tJo- 

.<t  em.      aepb,).     IV.  A  plate  of  gold,  tied  Ij  blue 

breast      strings  to  the  turban,  haling  eiigtaiei!  on 

—  ■-       it,   in  Hebrew  cbaracien,  HOLINESS  TO 

Jl^HOVAH;  b;  nhich  tbe  prieai  appeared 

as  the  mediator,  declaring  the  people's  aina 

and  proclsioiiUB  forgiveness'  (Eiod.  xiviii, 

3B).    Tiiis,  as  it  woe  bound  round  llie  head, 

wore  probabl;  the  appearance  of  a  diadem, 

:alled  '  the  liol;  crown  upon 


!■(" 


robablj 


,i.l.3)a, 


0).     Jo. 

'  :h,  howe 
ages.    TheBe  npleiidii 
re  originollj  kept  in   the 
■'      "      ids  (Jos.  Aniiq, 


ia(...I,l),i, 


ie  from  poli- 


tical grounds.  Ontliegrei 
the  high-prieat,  as  performing  the  momen- 
tous act  of  national  repentance,  «as  suitably 
clad  in  more  simple  garments  (Lev.  x.i.  4). 
When  not  ocenpied  with  hia  sucred  duties, 
the  high'pi 


ii.  0.   Joseph.  Anliq.  i 
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birth  (El 
Twelve  b 


eEgypti.  . 
sandals  made  of  papyrus.  The;  do  not 
seem  to  have  beeu  worn  during  their  sacred 
functions,  for  the  priests  appear  with  uiiked 

mode  of  sandals  iu  connection  with  the  He- 
brew priests,  nor  did  Iliey  near  nuy  in  the 
temple.  To  do  so  would  have  beeu  a  profa- 
nation (Exod.  iii.  0.  Josh.  t.  Vi). 

The  BUbsistencs  of  the  priests  was  pro- 
Tided  for  from  various  sources.     Thirteen 

which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  auucT 
Inary.  Heuce  the  journeys  of  the  priests  to 
and  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  Lnke  i.  31 ). 
Those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  sacred 
duties  dwell  in  the  capiul,  iu  chsjnbers  ci 


d  Willi 


c  (1  Maccab.  i 


W). 


ported  by  gold  chaii 
■holt  put  in  thi   ' 
Urim  and  the 
opon  Aaron' a  I 
Je)ioiah'  (Eia 
e.  Namb.  iivi 


dotal  famil 

ing  in  three      lied  in  Jeruai.lem  (Neh. li.  10).    The  prieits 

nd  inscribed      also  receiied.  I.  the  hundredth  pari  of  all  the 

twelve   tribes,  sup-      lithed  products  of  the  land,  for  tbe  Leiiles 

(Joseph.).    '  ThoD     paid  Ihero  a  tenib  of  their  tenth  (Nun 


10);  II.  thefii 

1.  and 'the)  shall  be  fruit  (Dent.  u.i.  2) ! 

1  he  goeth  in  before  for  use  in  the  temple  (; 

30 ;  comp.  Lev.  »iiJ.  "he  firsdiogs  of  animah 

It.  xixiii.  8.    I  Sam.  ever  was  vovred  to  Jeli< 

gnify '  light  14) ;  VI.  ceitniu  fluea  i 

lorligbl,"  a  10);  Vn.  the  i: 

meaning  the  (orce  of  which  is  enhanced  bj  dcmption   of    the    u 

the  plant  form  of  the  words  in  the  original ;  unclean    beaala   (iv 
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as  the  shoulder,  breast,  &c.  (Exod.  xziz.  28). 
In  addition  to  these  sources  of  income,  which 
they  could  share  with  their  families,  the 
priests  enjoyed  certain  sacred  things  which 
they  were  to  consume  before  the  sanctuary, 
such  as  the  flesh  of  siiLand  trespass-offerings, 
except  the  fat,  which  was  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar;  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  of  peace- 
offerings  ;  the  skin  of  whole  burnt-offering^s ; 
all  the  public  oblations,  of  which  only  a  part 
was  consumed  on  the  altar.  They  were  also 
exempt  from  personal  service  and  imposts 
for  military  purposes.  The  high-priest  par- 
took  of  all  those  revenues  primarily  intended 
for  'Aaron  and  his  sons'  (Numb,  xviii.  8). 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  resources  of 
the  high-priest  were  proportioned  to  his  rank. 
The  charges  thus  laid  on  the  people  were 
heavy,  especially  if  there  was  also  a  perpe- 
tual poll-tax  for  the  general  support  of  the 
temple  (Exod.  xxx.  12 — 10),  as  some  have 
thought  (2  Chron.  zxiv.  5,  6.  Neh.  x.  32). 
This  tax  was  originally  half  a  shekel ;  then 
one- third  of  a  shekel;  and  in  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, two  drachms  (Matt.  xvii.  24).  The  last 
had  to  be  paid  by  Jews  residing  in  foreign 
lands  (Joseph.  An tiq.xviii.0, 1).  According 
to  the  passages  just  referred  to,  the  whole 
Levitical  class  formed  about  one-fiftieth  part 
of  the  nation,  while  they  received  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  second  tithe,  the  forty- eight  cities,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue.  If  this  income 
appears  disproportionate,  we  must  look  at 
it  in  relation  to  usages  established  among 
other  contemporary  peoples.  According  to 
Diodorus  (i.  73),  the  sacerdotal  caste  in 
Egypt  possessed  the  third  of  the  land,  and 
was  free  from  all  taxes.  Besides  this,  each 
temple  had  its  own  lands  and  revenues 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvii.  20,  seq.).  The  Bramins 
sometimes  received  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  an  income  such  as 
that  which  the  priestly  order  received  from 
the  landowners,  which  could  not  be  enforced 
by  process  of  law  or  force  of  arms,  would  be 
more  or  less  uncertain,  especially  in  times 
of  religious  degeneracy ;  and  accordingly, 
we  fiud  the  Levite  recommended,  together 
with  the  poor,  to  the  generous  consideration 
of  the  propertied  classes.  The  Levites  were 
professionally  the  learned  class  among  the 
Hebrews,  withdrawn  from  agriculture,  and 
cousecrated  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
and  the  execution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  As 
such,  they  deserved  and  needed  an  ample 
provision  for  their  wants;  though  it  may 
admit  of  a  question  whether  the  revenues 
they  received  were  not  larger  than  was  foi 
their  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  abuses,  however,  of  degenerate  ages 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  legislator 
aimself.  The  whole  sacerdotal  institution 
was  fitted  only  for  babes  in  religion.  Ita 
purpose  was  r.iiher  to  sustain  thnn  develop. 


The  progress  of  the  Hebrew  mind  was  se- 
cured by  a  far  higher  class  of  men,  the  pro- 
phets, who,  strictly  speaking,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Mosaic  polity,  and  constitute  its  highest 
claim  to  our  respect 

In  regard  to  a  priesthood  generally,  the 
institutions  of  Moses,  however,  contrast  fa- 
vourably with  others  of  ancient  times.   There 
is  an  immense  difference  between  the  Hebrev 
priests  and  the  sacerdotal  caste  among  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians.     With  admir- 
able wisdom,  Moses  abolished  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste ;  while,  yielding  to  Uie  spirit 
and  wants  of  the  times,  he  preserved  some- 
what of  its  form.     The  Hindoos  are  dividei? 
into  four  castes — the  priests,  the  warriors, 
the  merchants,  and  the  serfs.    The  first  pro- 
ceeded from  the  head  of  Brahma,  the  last 
from  his  feet  Each  caste  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar functions.     Obedience  is  the  sole  doty 
of  the  pariahs  or  servile  caste.     All  connec- 
tion between  the  castes  is  severely  forbidden. 
Children  bom  of  mixed  unions  form  an  ac- 
cursed race.     Among  the  Hebrews,  there  is 
no  trace  of  these  distinctions.     The  high- 
priest  might  marry  the  lowliest  virgin  in  the 
land,  provided  her  character  was  free  from 
reproach.      The  Hebrew  respected   in   the 
high-priest  only  a  brother  raised   to  be  a 
servant  of  God.    Obedience  was  not  exacted. 
The  priesthood  originally  conferred  no  civil 
privilege.    Among  the  Egyptians,  the  sepa- 
ration of  castes  was  much  less  strict,  and  all 
the  intellectual  power  was  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  for  the  arts  and  sciences  were  a  spe« 
cies  of  mystery,  to  be  penetrated  by  the  ini- 
tiated only,  and  the  people  remained  sunk 
in  the  most  profound  ignorance,  and  abao- 
doned  to  the  grossest  idolatry.     Moses,  far 
from  making  the  priests  aud  Levites  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  law,  did  not  entrust  to 
them  even  the  exclusive  instruction  of  tlte 
people,  assigning  to  them  functions  for  tlie 
most  part  of  a  material  kind.     They  were, 
in  consequence,  servants  of  the  altar;  they 
superintended  the  sacrifices,  and,  in  general, 
the  whole  ceremonial  law.     They  also  de- 
cided questions  of  civil  right  (Deut.  xvii. 
8).    But  the  office  of  moral  instructor  was 
left  open,  and  we  see  in  the  history  simple 
shepherds  preaching  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vail.    Indeed,  the  development  of  the  system 
of  Hebrew  prophecy  proves  that  the  highest 
functions  of  an  educational  kind,  and  there- 
fore the  highest  social  influences,  were  in 
other  hands  than   those  of  the   sacerdotal 
order.     Hence  we  leani  the  error  of  those 
who  have  seen  in  the  Hebrew  priesthood  a 
mere  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt;  though,  in 
regard  to  externals,  it  is  not  denied   that 
there  were  points  of  resemblance. 

These  remarks  are  not  without  their  value 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  essential  features  in  the  Hebrew  polity  is 
denied,  for  they  carry  back  the  mind  of  the 
student  to  Mo?ps  as  being  the  ouly  per^^cu 
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who  was  likely  and  able  to  introdaee  SO  many  cinct  did  meet  npon  a  week-day  in  some 
Egyptian  elements  into  that  system  in  such  a  principal  town.  *  •  •  •  Then  every  minis- 
manner  as  to  make  the  several  parts  concur  tcr  successively  did  handle  one  and  the  same 
in  forming  an  liarmonions  whole,  and  work  part  of  Scripture/  Tiie  Hebrew  original  haa 
accordantly  in  furtherance  of  the  great  pur-  a  complex  meaning,  in  which,  though  the 
poses  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  which  idea  of  foretelling  is  found,  it  has  not  that 
at  last  it  happily  effected.  predominance  which  exists  in  the  English 

Of  these  purposes  the  central  one  was,  to  usage.  The  word  nakvee,  rendered  *  pro- 
establish  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  world  the  phet,'  has  for  its  most  general  signification 
grand  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  Ood,  the  idea  of  swelling  upwards  or  outwards ; 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  the  thence  of  self- elevation,  and  breaking  forth 
preservation,  transmission,  and  final  supre-  or  uttering.  Hence  it  denotes  an  elevated 
macy  in  the  Hebrew  mind  of  this  verity,  a  state  of  mind — a  swelling  heart,  a  lofty  Intel 
complex  ceremonial  was  necessary ;  but  a  lect,  an  uplifted  soul.  But  these  are  quali- 
ceremonial  without  a  priesthood  was  impos-  ties  which  burst  forth  in  speech,  and  are  the 
Bible.  Hence  a  priesthood  was  indispen-  immediate  impulses  of  the  highest,  that  is 
sable.  In  its  necessity  was  its  justification,  the  poetic  form  of  language ;  which  will  re- 
As  anthors  are  requisite  for  the  world,  and  late  to  the  high  topics  of  God,  duty,  and 
schoolmasters  for  children,  so  priests  for  an  future  times,  since  religion  and  Ood*a  spirit 
imperfectly  civilised  or  semi-barbarous  age.  are  of  all  influences  ^e  most  powerful  to 
Equally  is  it  true,  that  when  all  are  '  taught  arouse,  enlighten,  lift  up,  and  so  inspire  the 
of  Ood'  (Is.  liv.  18),  then  neither  anthors,  breast  of  man.  The  word,  however,  is  used 
schoolmasters,  nor  priests,  will  be  any  longer  of  the  operation  of  an  evil  as  well  as  that  of 
needed.  Such  is  the  happy  condition  into  a  good  spirit  (1  Sam.  xviiL  10).  Hence  its 
whieh  it  is  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  general  idea  is  excitement  or  elevation ;  a 
hring  the  world ;  which,  so  far  as  it  is  under  prophet  originally  was  one  who  stood  higher, 
the  guidance  of  the  gospel,  parts  first  with  and  hence  could  see  farther,  than  otlier  men; 
the  most  imperfect  of  its  educational  in-  and  a  true  prophet  was  one  who  had  been 
Btroments,  in  discarding  the  priest,  and  raised  of  Ood  nearer  to  himself,  raised  into 
makes  every  one  his  own  priest,  under  the  a  loftier  region  and  a  purer  sky;  where  he 
sole  'high -priest  of  our  profession,'  the  saw  man's  relations  to  his  Maker,  to  his 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Bev.  1.  G.  Heb.  iii.  1).  kind,  to  the  present  and  to  the  future,  in  a 
See  Lbtxtb.  light  which  partook  of  that  in  which  they 

PBIVILT  (L.),  '  secretly,'  *  in  darkness/  were  seen  by  the  high  and  holy  One,  with 

'unseen'  (Ps.  xi.  2;  comp.  marg.).  whom  the  past  and  the  future  blend  together 

PROFANE  (L.,  Ezek.  xxv.  3),  'to  make  in  the  present    The  root-meaning,  namely 

eommon,'  'defile'  (Oen.  xlix.  4),  'pollute'  elevation,  may  appear  under  different  modi- 

(Is.xlviii.il).  fications,   according  to  the  peculiarities  of 

PROOENITOB  (L.),  a  'forefather'  (Oen.  individual  cases. 

zUz.  26).    The  words  are  rendered  by  Well-  Elevation,  in  the  form  of  the  expression, 

beloved —  gives  rise  to  verse,  in  which  very  much  of 

•May  the  blesilngi  of  thy  flither  and  thy  mother  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
Be  heaped  upon  the  hleisings  of  the  eternal  Old  Testament  is  conveyed.  Elevation  in 
mountains.  regard  to  man's  relation  to  God,  gives  rise 
PROGNOSTICATOB  (L.  flrom  pro,  'be-  to  religious  wisdom;  in  regard  to  man's  re- 
fore,' and  gnoteoj  'I  know'),  'one  that  makes  lation  to  his  feUow-man,  gives  rise  to  moral 
known  beforehand '  (Isaiah  zlvii.  13 ;  see  admonition ;  in  regard  to  the  theocratical 
marg.).  government,  gives  rise  to  patriotism  in  word 
PROPHET  is  a  Greek  term  in  English  and  in  action ;  and  in  regard  to  time,  de- 
letters,  which  is  made  up  of  two  words,  sig-  scribes  the  inevitable  results  of  human 
nifying  'I  foretel.'  Though  the  idea  of  pre-  actions,  and  predicts  future  events.  The 
diction  predominated  in  tiie  Greek,  yet  the  union  of  these  qualities  constitutes  the  pro- 
word  is  there  not  seldom  employed  as  nearly  phet,  though  the  word  is  used  with  special 
equivalent  to  teacher  or  poet.  Thus  Paid  reference  now  to  one,  and  now  to  another, 
(Titns  i.  12)  terms  the  Cretan  poet  Epime-  and  now  as  embracing  more  tlian  one  of 
nides  'a  prophet,'  evidently  implying  that  tliem.  These  distinctions  are  not  promi- 
he  was  a  teacher  of  morals  in  a  poetical  nently  brought  forward  in  the  Scriptures, 
form.  In  English,  the  sense  of  foretelling  though  they  may  be  discovered  by  a  careful 
is  that  which  generally  prevails.  Yet  Jeremy  study  of  separate  passages.  The  poetical 
Taylor's  'Liberty  of  Prophesying'  (that  is,  form  in  which  the  prophets  spake,  is  obvi- 
teaching  or  preaching)  shows  that  the  wider  ous  to  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible 
import  is  not  unknown.  Of  this  signification  (Exod.  xv.  20.  Judg.  iv.  4.  Is.  vi.  1;  xxvii. 
a  dear  instance  is  found  in  the  following  2;  see  Poet).  The  moral,  political,  tmd 
passage  from  Bacon's  '  Pacification  of  the  religious  elements  of  prophecy,  are  only  dif- 
Chnrch:' — ^'The  exercise  called  prophesying  ferent  views  of  the  prophets'  devotement  to 
this:  thftt  the  ministers  within  *  pre-  Jehovah.     The  preiliciiug  power  is  the  form 
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which  in  particular  eases  (hat  religious  de- 
votcment  took. 

It  IS  of  chief  consequence  to  mark  the 
distinction  which  exists  between   the  reli- 
gious element  of  prophecy  and  its  applica- 
tion in  the  foretelling  of  tht*  future,  because 
the  former  in  some  coses  exists  apart  from 
the  latter,  though  the  latter  in  ordinary  ap- 
prehensions absorbs  the  former,  and  every 
propUecy  is   accounted  a  prediction.    The 
hundred  men  whom  Obadiah  hid  from  th^ 
fury  of  Jezebel  are  called  'prophets  of  Jeho- 
vah/ not  because  tliey  foretold  tlie  future, 
but  because,   in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
polity,  they  aimed  to  Improve  the  present 
(1  Kings  xviit.  4).     In  the  same  sense,  Sa- 
muel is  spoken  of  as  '  a  prophet  of  Jehovah' 
(1  Sam.  iii.  20).    Abraham  also,  because  he 
stood  h.gh  as  a  religious  man,  and  was  a 
sincere  worshipper  of  the  true  Qod  (Oenesis 
xiv.  19;  xvii.  I,  2;  xxl.  23),  to  whom,  as  to 
his  trusted  friend,  God  made  kuown  his  will 
(xv.  7  ;   xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  10),  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  prophet  (xx.  7).    We  thus 
understand  how  the  term  prophet  was  used 
of  a  band  of  young  men  distinguished  for 
high    endowments   as  religious   and    lyrie 
poets,  or  at  least  as  trained  and  skilled  per- 
formers, with  musical  accompaniments,  of 
the  religions  poetry  of  others  (1  Sam.  x.  0, 
6, 10).     In  the  general  import  of  a  religions 
teacher,  comprising  all  the  departments  of 
morals,  politics,  and  religion  (distinctions 
unknown,  as  such,  to  the  Hebrews),  Moses 
is  designated  a  prophet  (Hos.  xii.  13),  repre- 
sented as  the  great  type  (Deot.  xviii.  1ft,  18) 
and  the  unattained  ideal  of  tlie  character 
(xxxiv.  10).    Hence,  though  he  uttered  no 
prediction,  John  the  Baptist  is  called  '  the 
prophet  of  the  Highest,'  since,  as  entrusted 
with   a  divine  commission,   he  perfonned 
Ood's  work  in  going  '  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  to   prepare  his  ways'  (Lnke  i.  76). 
This  sig^iitication  was  common  in  the  days 
of  our   Lord,  as  appears   from    the  words 
being   applied   to    Jesus    as    denoting   *  a 
teacher  sent  from  God '  (John  iv.  19 ;  vi. 
14.   Matt.  xiii.  ft7.   Lnke  vii.  16  ;  xxiv.  19; 
comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 12).    Hence  in  the 
New  Testament,  *  the  gift  of  prophecy*  seems 
to  have  been,  the  ability  to   set  forth  the 
great    trnths    of   religion    eloquently    and 
Imprestsively  —  with  such   an  elevation    of 
Jiought,   emotion,   and   diction,  as  should 
arouse,  convince,  and  convert  the  auditor. 
The  prophet  was  the  orator  of  the  primitive 
church  (1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29.    Ephes.  iv.  11). 
Accordingly,    'Judas  and   Silos,   6ein^  pro* 
phets^  exhorted  the  brethren  and  strength- 
ened them'  (Acts  xv.  32;  comp.  Exod.  vii. 
1).     If,  then,  we  regard  the  word  'prophet* 
in  its  inner  relations,  it  signifies  an  elevated 
religious  soul ;  if  in  its  outward  expression, 
it  means  a  religious  teacher  employing,  in 
accordance  with  his  high  religious  impulses, 
aud  for  the  rieliveraure  of  the  burden  of  his 


soul,  either  measured  and  rhythmical  dietkHi 
or  the  more  or  less  lofty  language  and  ima 
gery  of  the  eloquent  speaker. 

The  faculty  of  foreseeing  was,  however 
an  essential  element  in  the  prophetic  cha* 
racter.     Hence  seer  was   the  earlier  name 
(1   Sam.  ix.  9).     This  faculty  involved  the 
power  of  painting  future   scenes  as   actual 
realities;  for  instance,  when  Isaiah  describes 
the  Assyrian  army  as  if  before  his  eyes  (v. 
26 — ^20),  and  the  distress  and  suffering  of 
the  vanquished  Moabites  (xv.  1 — 0).     In 
the  same  way,  the  prophet  gives  a  poetical 
picture  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  'xxiii.).     The 
manner  of  this  style  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  art  of  the  poet ;  but  the  substance .  and 
reality,  the  knowledge  of  the  future  event, 
must  be  looked  for  in  some  higher  power 
than  the  highest  of  mere  human   excite- 
ments.    Undoubtedly,  a  pure  and  elevated 
religious  wisdom  in  behold iug  effects  in  tlicir 
causes,  and  presaging  the  future  from  the 
present,  may  lay  down,  with  much  truth  and 
some  precision,  the  general  course  of  events 
likely  to  ensue  from  particular  junctures  of 
circumstances ;  and  happy  coincidences  may 
in  a  few  rare  cases  give  to  tlie  words  of  a 
poet,  an  orator,  or  a  preacher,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  truly  prophetic.    But  oil  this 
falls  short  of  the  reality.    The  true  prophet 
not  only  predicts,  but  foresees  tlie  event; 
and  he  foresees  it,  not  in  conseqnence  of 
possessing  any  unnsual  ssgacity,  but  because 
iiis  mind  is  consciously  illumined  of  the  Bi- 
Yine  Spirit.    This  certainly  is  the  claim  of 
the  scriptural  prophets ;  and  this  is  in  fall 
implied  in  the  criteria  afforded  by  Moses 
himself,  as  in  Dent  xviii.  2*2,  where  the  oc- 
currence of  the  predicted  event  is  made  the 
Sroof  of  a  prophet  authorised  to  speak  in 
iod's  name ;  and  in  xiii.  3,  where  none  but 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  are  allowed  to  be  true 
prophets,  even  if  what  they  foretel  actually 
take  place.     That  prophecy  in  this,  its  high* 
est,  sense  existed  under  the  old  dispensation, 
cannot  be  questioned,  unless  the  credibility 
of  its  records  is  wholly  denied ;  and  then  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  these  records 
would  be  a  greater  wonder  than  the  admis 
sion  of  the  substantial  truth  of  their  con- 
tents.     Inconceivable  to  our  mind  is  the 
origin  from  a  deception,  a  lie,  a  self-delu- 
sion, of  the  whole  circle  of  Biblical  'pro- 
phecy ;  in  which  are  found  specimens  of  a 
literature  more  sublime,  and  no  less  natural, 
tlian  any  in  existence.    Viewed  merely  as 
literary  productions,  these  poems  attest  the 
genuineness  of  the   state  of  mind   which 
gave  them  birth.    For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
need  to  look  for  the  corresponding  event; 
and  at  this  time  of  day,  the  discovery  of  the 
fulfilment  is  attended  with  difficulties  that 
take  something  from  the  argument,  consi- 
dered as  a  ground  of  appeal  to  popnlar  feel- 
ings and  ordinary  states  of  mind.     The  pro* 
phecies— those  of  Isaiah  for  instance— bear, 
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like  the  beayene,  die  dear  qisnatane  of  the  they  spoke.'  Again,  he  says  on  Habakkuk, 
DiTine  hand,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  Anr  pro-  *  The  prophet  understands  what  he  says ;  he 
doctions  of  meie  fatmian  skiH,  still  less  of  does  not  speak  as  one  beside  himself,  nor, 
human  weakness  or  fraud.  A  comparison  like  insane  females,  utter  a  sound  apart  from 
of  the  Biblical  prophecies  with  the  pracles  hia  own  mind/  Indeed,  Chrysostom  makes 
of  heathen  nations,  would  of  itself  soiSlice  to  the  retention  of  his  own  powers  by  the  pro- 
attest  the  divinity  of  the  former.  phet  the  very  thing  that  distinguishes  him 
The  operation  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  en-  fh>m  the  diviner :  *It  is  characteristie  of  the 
lightening  his  prophets,  is  one  of  those  secret  divkier  to  be  in  eestasy,  to  be  overpowered, 
things  which  belong  to  Qod  himself;  for  we  to  be  driven,  to  be  drawn,  to  be  hurried  away, 
clearly  attempt  what  is  impossible,  and  go  like  one  who  is  insane ;  but  the  prophet  says 
beyond  oiir  spheie,  when  we  essay  to  de-  all  things  with  a  sound,  intelligent,  and  diS' 
scribe  the  manner  of  the  Divine  aett  (John  criminating  mind.' 

iti.  8).  If  in  relation  to  physical  operations  The  relation  in  which  the  prophet  stood 
tlie  how  is  hidden,  and  the  why  very  par-  to  Qod  receives  further  light  from  the  fact 
tially  made  known,  how  ftitile  to  expect  thai  that,  in  agreement  with  the  meaning  already 
we  can  set  forth  the  influence  of  Qod's  spirit  assigned,  the  name  denotes  a  speaker,  that 
writh  man's,  when  even  we  know  Teiy  little  of  is  one  who  speaks  for  another.  That  other 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind!  Theo*  may  be  a  human  being  of  higher  culture 
logy,  like  Science,  should  learn  to  content  (Exodus  viL  1 ;  comp.  10 — 14),  or  the  All- 
itself  with  the  study  of  effects.  And  by  its  wise  himself,  who  is  constantly  represented 
effects  does  the  Spirit  of  God  manifest  the  as  employing  his  prophets  to  cleclare  his 
fact  of  its  operation  on  the  mind  of  the  pro-  will  Hence  the  intimate  connection  which 
phets,  having  made  them  the  highest  and  is  found  to  have  existed  between  Jehovah 
noblest  school  of  popular  religious  tsachers  ^and  his  prophetic  messengers  (Hagg.  i.  13), 
thatever  laboured  for  human  good:  for,  inde-  as  well  as  the  constancy  vrith  which  they 
pendendy  of  their  strictly  religions  instmo-  view  all  things  in  dieir  relations  to  his 
ttona  and  prsdiethkg  power;  their  pure  pa-  power,  will,  ordinations,  and  purposes.  In 
triotiam,  tfasir  disinterestedness,  their  untir-  aoeordanee  with  this  view,  a  prophet  is  desig- 
ing  self-devotement,  their  patience  in  suffer-  nated  by  a  word  which  signifies  interpreter 
ing,  distfngnish  them  as  a  peculiar  dass,  and  (Is.  xliii  S7),  and  is  termed  <  a  spiritual  man' 
mike  them  worthy  of  high  and  unceasing  (Hoseaix.7),  and  *  man  of  God'  (1  Sam.  ii. 
honour.  These  topics  of  praise,  however,  S7),  whose  business  is  to  be  'a  watchman' 
vronld  lose  their  foree  had  the  influenee  of  fbr  God  on  the  earth  (Ezekiel  iii.  17),  and, 
the  mind  of  Qod  on  their  minds  been  of  m>  oonformably  lo  what  he  there  beholds,  to 
overpowering  a  kind  aa  to  supersede  the  announce  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  f  whence  it 
natiffal  action  of  their  own  powers.  If  the  is  that  we  so  often  find  prefixed  to  a  pro- 
words  in  3  Peter  i.  21  may  be  aceounted  of  ^ecy  the  emphatic  words,  *Thu8  saith  Jeho- 
apoatoUo  origin,  we  have  in  them  an  evi-  vah'(Jer.xlvii.2;  comp.  Ezek.xxviiL2,&o.). 
denoe  that  prophecy  came  by  the  will  of,  There  is  one  fact  which  puts  the  Hebrew 
not  man,  but  Qod,  whose  wiU  must,  there-  prophecies  into  a  class  of  their  own.  Heathen 
foie,  have  direetad  that  of  the  prophets ;  so  oraeles  and  other  pretended  disclosures  of 
that  in  consequence  of  this  operation  on  hidden  things,  had  their  origin  in  the  intense 
their  will,  they  <  spake  as  moved,'  rather  as  desire  of  the  human  soul  to  penetrate  through 
borne  along,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  pro-  the  veil  which  concesls  the  unknown  and  the 
fiting  by  the  varioua  natnrsl  endowments—-  ftiture  from  human  sight.  But  the  prophe- 
his  own  gifta— wrought  '  all  things  in  all,'  oies  of  the  Bible  were  developed  as  a  regiilar 
for  the  fturtheranee  of  divine  truth  (1  Cor.  part  of  a' special  dispensation  of  Providence, 
zii.).  Hence  each  one's  individuality  was  Springing  f^om  a  practica]  aim,  and  having 
not  only  preserved,  but  employed  and  ele-  a  praotiofJ  character,  they  formed  an  essen- 
vated.  Facta  bear  here  an  unmistakeablo  tiid  part  in  the  great  disciplinary  means  by 
testimony,  fbr  every  prophet  has  his  own  which  the  monotheistic  education  of  the 
mmny^  as  woll  as  his  own  subject  (nee  chosen  people  was  conducted ;  nor  did  they 
Gregory's  TranalaUon  of  Bishop  Lowth's  terminate  till  their  purpose  was  accomplished 
Preleotions).  Accordingly,  we  assent  to  the  in  the  firm  establishment,  in  the  Jewish 
following  opinions  of  ancient  Christian  f^  mind,  of  tiie  practical  recognition  of  Jeho- 
thers.  Epiphanins  says,  *  Whatever  the  pro-  vah  as  the  only  God.  Hence,  while  divina- 
phets  spoke,  they  uttered  after  they  had  sur-  tion  sprang  from  human  ignorance  in  con- 
veyed their  matter  with  the  eye  of  their  junction  with  human  passions,  prophecy  was 
utuUntanding*  In  a  similar  manner,  Je-  given  of  God  in  consideration  for  the  wants 
mme,  in  his  preface  to  laaiah  :  *  Not  as  of  his  sinful  creatures,  being  specially  de- 
Montanus,  with  some  mad  women,  dreams,  signed  and  fitted  to  work  on  the  hearts  of 
did  the  prophets  speak  in  ecstasy,  so  as  not  the  Israelites  and  others,  by  the  threatenings 
to  know  what  they  said,  and  while  they  were  and  promises,  the  pictares  of  good  and  ill, 
instructing  others,  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  the  hi^  moral  and  religious  tone  which 
themselves ;  but  they  und9rftood  that  which  oonatitate  ita  essence. 
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The  historf  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  as  it  £•  A.  C,  in  which  the  prophets  htm  ehiefly 

found  in  the   sacred  books,  is  scanty  and  to  do  with  the  Assyriati  empin.    IIL  The 

defective;  affording  in  its  scattered  elements  Chaldiean  or  Babylonian  era,  from  ch.  700 

a  proof  that  the  reality  was  sometliing  great  — 630  A.  G.    The  older  prophets  of  this  pe- 

and  noble,  and  giving,  in  its  actual  condition,  riod  announce  the  &11  of  the  Jewish  king- 

a  warning  to  those  who  require  in  God's  dom  by  the  power  of  the  Babylonians ;  the 

dealings  with  man  an  abstract  perfection,  younger  declare  the  overthrow  of  the  hostOe 

the  off:spring  of  their  own  desires.    It  is  our  p6wer,  and  the  restoration  of  the  people  of 

duty  to  receive  with  devout  thankfulness  the  Israel.    IV.  The  post-exilian  era,  from  636 

Bible  as  God  has  left  it,  and,  learning  from  —400  A.  G.,  in  which  the  prophets  laboured 

its  contents  all  that  we  can,  to  avoid  theories  for  the  restitution  and  establishment  of  the 

which,  arising  from  human  presumptions,  theocratical  constitution.    If  we  look  a  little 

cannot  fail  to  lead  into  error,  while  they  wear  more  closely  into  these  eras,  we  find  some 

the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  dictate  what  facts  which    must  receive  a  brief   notice, 

is  best  to  the  All-wise.    The  office  of  theo*  Samuel  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder 

logy  is  not  to  construct  theories,  but  to  in-  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets — ^institutions 

terpret  the  will  of  God  as  made  known  in  in  which  the  young  were  educated  and  pre- 

the  Bible.  pared  for  the  sacred  office;  but  of  partienlan 

Prophecy,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  may  respecting  which  very  little  is  known,  only 
be  considered  in  two  periods.  During  the  the  number  of  scholars  appears  to  have  been 
first,  oral  communications  predominated.  In  considerable  (1  Sam.  xix.  20;  comp.  z.  5,  6. 
the  second,* writing  was  ordinarily  employed.  2  Kings  ii.  3;  iv.  3ti).  There  is  no  satis- 
The  first  period,  from  Abraham  to  Jonah  factory  evidence  to  show  that  these  schools 
(cir,  2000^800  A.  G.),  may  be  subdivided  were  continued  in  the  later  eras,  when  only 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  (from  Abraham  to  Sa-  inspired  iudividoals  appear, 
muel,  cf  r.  2000—1100  A  C. ),  comprises  men  During  tlie  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Jn- 
with  whom,  being  potriarchs,  priests,  or  dah  and  Israel,  the  latter  both  needed  and  pos- 
priuces,  tlie  prophetic  was  only  one  feature  sessed  a  greater  number  of  propliets  than  the 
in  their  character;  the  second  (from  Samuel  former;  in  both,  howcTer,  these  men  of  God, 
to  Jonah,  eir,  1 100—800  AG.),  exhibits  the  as  the  centre  of  pore  religion  and  true  patriot- 
full  prophetic  office  as  held  by  men  whose  ism,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  party. 
entire  lives  were  devoted  to  the  work.  The  In  following  years,  the  propheu,  thon^ 
second  period  has,  according  to  the  greater  acting  separately,  exerted  an  influence  no 
or  less  value  of  its  productions,  been  divided  less  great  than  beneficial.  If  we  compare 
into  three  eras — tlie  golden,  the  silver,  and  the  more  and  the  less  remote  periods  toge- 
the  brazen  age.  On  the  earlier  times  we  ther,  we  find  a  change  in  the  relation  whieh 
shall  not  delay,  as  the  scriptural  notices  are  they  bore  to  the  priesthood  as  well  as  to  the 
rare.  The  important  facts  begin  with  Sa-  monarchy ;  for  at  first  they  worked  hanno- 
muel,  who  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  niously  with  both  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
series  (Acts  iii.  24),  and  from  whom  {eir»  Divine  will,  but  when  the  hereditary  powen 
1100  A.  G.)  down  to  Malachi  (cir.  400  A.G.),  had  become  coixupt,  the  prophets  assumed 
that  is  during  some  seven  centuries,  there  the  functions,  and  nobly  performed  the  dn- 
was  a  regular  succession  of  prophets,  who  ties,  of  moral,  political,  and  religions  re- 
are  thus  seen  to  extend  over  the  period  of  formers. 

the  monarchy,  to  whose  power  and  misdeeds        In  the  Assyrian  period,  the  spirit  of  pro- 

they  offered  a  most  desirable  and  potent  phecy  is  earnest,  powerful,  manly,  and  noble; 

check.    In  this  *  building  of  God,'  Malachi  finding  its  utterance  in  a  style  distinguished 

is  generally  accounted  to  be  the  last  stone,  alike  for  purity,  force,  and  grandeur,  in  which 

Hence  he  has  been  termed  'the  seal  of  the  only  the  more  lofty  figures  of  speech  are 

prophets.'    After  him  appeared  no  other  till  found,  and  the  genuine  Hebrew  taste  is  pre- 

the  time  of  John,  to  whom  the  term  is  loosely  sented  unmixed  with  inferior  elements.    In 

applied,  and  Jesus,  who  is  tlieir  archetype  the  Ghaldaan   era,  when  national  misfor- 

and  prince.    The  voice  of  strictly  Hebrew  tune  depressed  and  enfeebled  the  mind,  and 

prophecy,  therefore,  became  silent  soon  after  foreign  influences  depraved  the  expression 

the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel;  of  iu  Uioaghts,  we  find  boldness  without 

for  though  in  the  Maccabean  era  a  genuine  corresponding  strength,  imiution  whieh  bor- 

religious  and  national  spirit  was  developed,  rows  but  cannot  improve,  and  a  species  of 

no  prophet  appeared,  and  the  theocratical  imagery  in  which  the  extraordinary  and  the 

government  degenerated  into  a  hierarchy,  grotesque  in  visions,  symbols,  and  allegories. 

In  the  long  period  of  700  years  we  see  the  nearly  supersede  the  sublime  simplicity  of 

prophetical  system  arise,  flourish,  and  de-  the  old  classic  writers.    In  the  post- exilian 

cline.     For  practical  purposes,  this  period  is  age,  you  look  in  vain  for  the  beauty  and 

best  divided  into  four  eras : — I.  The  older  force  of  the  earlier  writers,  though  Zecha- 

era,  from  cir,  1100  to  800  A.  G.,  of  which  riah  is  distinguished  for  Messianic  profkhi 

only  the  historical  books  supply  information,  cies,  and  there  is  sometimes  found  in  i 

}L  The  AssyriAU  era,  from  ctr.  800  to  700  ohi  a  true  poetio  feeling.    See  Isjoja. 
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FBOPOBTION  (L.)  lepresentf,  in  Bom. 
zii.  d,  the  Greek  analogia  (English  ana- 
logy),  'relationship/  here  perhaps  of  de« 
gree,  '  according  to  the  amount  of  faith ' 
(oomp.  8). 

PBOSELTTE  (O.  <in-eomer'),  a  Greek 
term  in  English  letters,  which  points  to  a 
period  when,  in  agreement  with  the  words 
of  prophecy,  the  Gentiles  hegan  to  seek 
access  to  the  Jewish  church.  Proselytes 
were  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity found  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  world 
(Acts  IL  10;  vi.  5;  xiii.  43),  as  a  natural 
growth  of  preparations  made  and  seed  sown 
for  many  centuries  before.  As,  however,  Ju- 
daism acquired  more  of  a  dogmatic  and  scho- 
lastic character,  and  came  more  exclusiyely 
wider  sacerdotal  sway,  proselyting  efforts 
were  more  numerous,  energetic,  and  suc- 
eessftil. 

The  Jewish  zealots  were  notorious  for 
their  inordinate  zeal.  '  Te  compass  sea  and 
land,'  was  the  Savioui's  reproach,  *  to  make 
one  proselyte'  (Matt  xxiii  15).  Their  ill- 
iiame  reached  the  capital  of  the  world.  Horace 
•ays,  'Like  Jews,  we  will  compel  thee  to 
aome  over  to  our  sect'  (Sat  i.  4, 142). 

A  special  preparation  was  requisite  before 
persons  not  of  Hebrew  blood  could  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Jewish  church.  Every  one 
who  contemplated  the  change  was  first  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  motives.  If  he  gave  a  satis- 
factory answer,  he  received  instructions  in 
the  Mosaic  faith.  This  was  followed  by  a 
solemn  declaration  on  his  part  that  he  re- 
ceived the  new  doctrine,  and  would  remain 
constant  in  its  observance.  His  reception 
was  solemnised  by  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  Thus  received, 
the  proselyte  was  regarded  as  bom  again. 
The  natural  bonds  between  him  and  his  re- 
latives were  now  broken.  As  a  Jew,  he  had 
a  right  to  participate  in  all  Hebrew  privi- 
leges ;  though  Jews  by  birth  regarded  prose- 
lytes with  some  degree  of  jealousy,  and  gave 
a  preference  to  their  own  kindred.  Comp. 
Acts  xiii.  43. 

Proselytes  were  of  two  kinds.  He  who 
merely  undertook  to  honour  the  true  God 
and  observe  the  Noachian  law,  was  called 
Girteptosckab,  '  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,'  a  fo- 
reigner allowed  to  dwell  among  (so  the  Greek 
paroikoi  means)  Hebrews,  and  to  have  access, 
on  days  of  public  worship,  to  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple,  hence  colled  *  the  court  of  the 
Oentiles'  (comp.  Bev.  xL  2).  He  who  was 
eircumcised  and  observed  the  laws  of  Moses, 
was  named  Gersejnedek,  *  a  proselyte  of  righte- 
oosness,'  but  did  not  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  a  foreigner,  for  all  were  such  who  sprang 
not  from  Uie  loins  of  Abraham.  In  Ephes. 
ii.  19,  this  distinction,  with  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  the  apostle  states  has  come  to 
an  end. 

PRO  VENDER  (L,  providere,*  to  provide/ or 
pro{9nirt),  iU(U  which  is  provided  (fpod)  for 


animals  ( Is.  zzx.  24) .    In  Job  vi.  6,  the  origi- 
nal is  given  as  *  fodder,'  and  in  xxiv.  6,'  com.' 

PROVERBS  (L.  proverbia,  » proverbs,'  in 
Hebrew,  methalim ;  that  is,  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  'resemblaaees'  or  'comparisons/  and 
hence  short,  pointed  sayings,  which  in  the 
East  generally  contain  comparisons)  is  the 
title  of  a  poetical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ascribed  to  '  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king 
of  Israel/  who  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  his  wisdom,  and  to  whom,  in  consequence, 
may  have  been  referred  writings  that  pro- 
ceeded firom  the  pens  of  others.     The  way, 
however,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture (1  Kings  iv.  32,  33;  x.   Matt  xii.  42) 
is  such,  and  such  is  his  reputation,  that  we 
cannot  well  do  otherwise  than  admit  that  he 
must  have  produced  compositions  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  lasting  fame.    Nor,  iu 
general.  Is  there  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  any 
thing  which  is  incompatible  with  the  belief 
that  Solomon's  hand  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  fabrication  of  these  apothegms,  or 
short  pithy  sayings.     Before,  however.  Me 
can  attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
authorship  of  this  work  is  due  to  Solomon, 
we  must  form  an  idea  of  its  contents. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  ancient  and  ori- 
ental in  its  subject  and  style.  These  m 
general  exhibit  that  ethical  and  religious 
tone,  and  that  sententious  manner,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  oldest  literatures,  espe- 
cially in  the  East  The  great  problem  how 
to  live  wisely,  forced  itself  on  the  attention 
of  men  as  soon  as  their  thoughts  began  tu 
rise  above  the  mere  objects  of  sense.  The 
problem  was  difficult  as  well  as  importaiit. 
A  general  and  lively  interest  grew  up  around 
it  Many  minds  busied  themselves  sponta- 
neously with  its  solution.  Each  one  finding 
light  iu  the  counsels  of  his  own  experience, 
threw  out  sayings  embodying  wisdom  in  a  few 
pointed  words,  which,  piercing  (like  arrows, 
hence  Homer's 'winged  words')  the  minds  of 
others,  remained  there,  and  became  a  centre 
around  which  other  short  poetic  sentences 
were  gathered.  In  the  course  of  time,  these 
gnomes,  opinions,  or  sentences,  were  collected 
together,  producing,  in  each  case,  a  treasury 
of  wise  thoughts  like  our  *  Book  of  Proverbs.' 
Hence  such  collections  are  obviously  the 
product  of  the  intellect  in  reflecting  on  man's 
moral  relations  and  interests.  Thej  held  the 
place  of  our  treatises  on  moral  philosophy. 
They  taught  in  a  word  what  is  now  taught 
in  a  disquisition.  They  to  a  great  extent 
performed  the  functions  of  our  press  and 
our  pulpit  At  first,  they  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  Then  existing  in  a  few  manu- 
scripts, they  were  drawn  forth  and  put  in 
circulation  by  men  who,  sitting  in  the  gate, 
in  tliH  market-place,  or  by  the  way-side,  in- 
structed the  people  as  they  passed,  and  be- 
came in  each  case  the  centre  of  a  lively 
interest  and  the  source  of  a  desirable  infla- 
«pc9i    Atpopsr  the  Greek,  the  elegiac  distieb 
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served    for  the  investment  of  expressive,  books,  this  work  has  one  very  high  merit  la 

striking,  dark,  pitliy,   concise,  and  senten^  the  predominance  in  which  it  places  the  idea 

tioos  thoughts,  such  as  fell  from  the  lips  or  of  God  as  the  sole  fountain  of  truth,  law,  and 

pen  of  Solon,  Theognis,  Simonides,  Phocj'  obligation,  and  that  apart  from  any  of  Uiose 

tides,  and  Pydiagoras.   In  the  remote  Nordi,  philosophical  conceits  or  mythological  de- 

we  find  Odin's  moral  axioms ;  among  the  pravations  which  disfigure  all  other  aaered 

Indians   and  Chinese,  numerous  proverbs,  books,  and  prevent  them  from  ever  obtaining 

The  Arabs  have  their  Lockmann,  the  Per-  the  reverence  of  the  human  mind  at  large, 

sians  their  Sheikh  Attar  and  Sadi,  the  He-  If  the  religion  of  Moses,  in  its  offspring  the 

brews  their  Solomon  and  Siracides.  gospel,  cannot  become  universal,  no  other 

With  the  last-mentioned  nation,  these  say-  known  system  has   any  chance  of  gaining 

ings  of  the  wise  took  a  more  decidedly  religions  such  an  empire. 

character  than  they  bore  in  any  other  laud.  The  religious  character  of  '  the  Book  of 
God  is  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom.  This,  Proverbs'  is  prominently  exhibited  in  its 
whichtous  is  a  universal  truth,  was  in  ancient  commencement  (i  7):  *The  fear  of  Jeho- 
times  recognised  more  among  Eastern  than  vah'  (religion  or  piety)  '  is  the  beginning 
Western  nations,  and  most  of  all  among  the  of  knowledge.'  This  golden  truth  is  the 
descendants  of  '  faithful  Abraham.'  As,  with  great  burden  of  the  book.  It  stands  part  of 
the  latter,  the  Creator  gave  all  real  happi-  a  brief  introduction  (L  1 — 9),  which,  with 
ness,  so  he  dispensed  all  pure  light  But  Uie  less  brevity,  states  what  the  reader  has  he- 
sources  of  that  light  and  happiness  were  fore  him ;  and  at  the  end,  assuming  the  tone 
laid  open  in  *  the  law,'  or  Uie  religious  polity  of  a  parent,  exhorts  him  to  love  and  purane 
of  Moses.  Hence  the  moral  philosophy  of  religious  truth  as  not  only  highly  useful,  bat 
the  Hebrews  was  necessarily  of  a  religious  pre-eminently  ornamental.  WiUi  the  tenth 
and  theocratic  character.  Assuming  the  at-  verse  begins  (I)  the  first  and  chief  colleo- 
tributes  of  a  revelation  justified  in  human  tion  of  maxims,  which  extends  to  xxii.  16. 
experience,  it  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authority,  Next  follows  (2)  a  less  collection,  xxii.  17>— 
finding  its  chief  function  In  express  and  xxiv.  22.  A  few  proverbs  (3)  ensue,  xxiv. 
positive  declarations  rather  than  in  argu-  23 — 34.  Then  comes  (4)  a  more  ampba 
ments,  and  aiming  to  impress  and  control  gathering  of  wise  words,  xxv. — xxix.  This 
more  than  to  convince.  Hence,  too,  all  vir>  body  of  didactic  poetry  concludes  with  three 
tuewas  found  in  compliance  with  the  Divine  short  appendices:  a  (xxx.)  has  for  its  title. 
Will,  whose  word  was  light,  and  whose  be-  '  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  the 
bests  were  law ;  and  accordingly,  the  earthly  prophecy,*  and  is  addressed  to  Ithiel  and 
sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  code  became  the  Ucal  (these  are  names  of  persons  unknown); 
motives  propounded  in  this  religious  philo-  6  (xxxi.  1 — 9)  contains  *The  words  of  king 
sophy.  If  these  sanctions  in  themselves  Lemuel  (unlmown),  the  prophecy  that  his 
were  not  so  elevated  as  are  those  of  the  New  mother  taught  him.'  In  c  (xxxi.  9 — 31)  we 
Testament,  they  were  not  heightened  by  find  a  striking  and  beautiful  picture  of  an 
being  immediately  drawn  from  the  less  pure  oriental  housewife. 

streams  of  a  derivative  form  of  Mosaism,  In  character  these  portions  are  somewhat 

nor  by  passing  through  the  court  of  an  arbi-  various.    The  proverbs  of  the  first  coUeotioa 

trary  and  luxurious  monarch.    The  mind  of  are  in  thought  and  expression  distinguished 

that  monarch  may,  however,  be  traced  in  for  simplicity  and  nature ;  also  for  the  rega- 

featnres  of  a  less  worthy  character,  which,  larity  of  the  parallelisms  (see  Posts),  and 

while  they  attest  the  pen  of  Solomon,  require  for  Uie  deep  moral  and  religious  feeling  in 

modification  when  applied  to  the  high  pur-  which  their  roots  lie.     Their  arrangement 

poses  of  the  Christian  life.    And  here  we  find  appears  to  have  for  the  most  part  been  acoi- 

an  illustration  of  a  position  more  than  onoe  dental.   The  second  portion  may  be  regarded 

set  forth  in  this  work,  namely,  that  the  au-  as  an  addition  to  the  former.    In  it  there  is 

thorship  of  a  literary  production  is  to  us  of  a  greater  abundance  of  words  and  less  regu- 

less  consequence  than  its  intrinsic  merits,  larity  of  structure.    It  is  separated  from  the 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  qualities  just  re-  ensuing  part  by  sayings  that  are  thus  intro- 

ferred  to  prove  *  the  Book  of  Proverbs '  to  duced — '  These  also  are  of  or  for  the  wise.' 

have  in  the  main  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  The  fourth  collection  is  declared  to  be  '  also 

Solomon ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  possess  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 

a  less  imperfect  work,  even  though  it  were  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out.'  These 

anonymous  ?    To  the  wise  scholar,  wisdom  are  distinguished  from  the  simple  and  popu- 

is  acceptable  wherever  found,  and  whatever  lar  qualities  of  part  the  first,  as  well  as  firom 

its  accompaniments ;  though  there  are  cases  the  instructive  tone  of  parts  two  and  three ; 

in  which  the  question  of  authorship  mate-  being  more  artificial,  the  fruit  of  effort  and 

rially  affects  the  question  of  authority  and  reflection  rather  than  observation  and  per- 

trustworthiuess.    While,  however,  sentences  sonal  ezperieuce,  and  displaying  a  species 

oocur  in  the  woik  under  consideration  which  of  wit  which  is  aJcin  to  the  riddle, 

indicate  a  standard  lower  than  that  of  the  In  regard  to  the  author  of  the  first  ooUee- 

Christian,  yet,  like  all  the  other  canonical  tion,  we  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  ex« 
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^resBly  ascribed  to  Solomon.  The  adyerse  or,  according  to  others,  '  a  uuaical  instra- 
allegations  that  it  contains  historical  alia-  ment')  is  a  name  giTen  to  a  collection,  the 
sions,  or  yerbal  peculiarities,  which  are  irre-  Psalter,  of  odes,  in  Hebrew  ahirim,  mUmorim, 
concileable  with  the  age  of  Solomon,  cannot  or  songs  of  praise,  tehiUim,  which  were  ori- 
be  adeqaately  snstained.  Nor  has  there  been  ginally  sang  to  the  lyre  (henoe  called  *  lyric'), 
addnced  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  or  in  a  full  musical  band  in  the  temple- 
refuse  to  Solomon  the  honour  of  being  its  worship  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  the  collec- 
author.  It  is  a  different  question  whether  tion  appears  to  haye  been  gradually  formed, 
the  other  portions  proceeded  from  his  pen.  and  from  which  it  passed  into  the  public 
Critics  who  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  him  the  services  of  the  Christian  church.  The  work 
first  and  chief  collection,  do  not  recognise  ofcollectingthe  Psalms  is  commonly  ascribed 
his  hand  in  the  introduction ;  but  they  fail  to  Ezra.  Certainly,  it  could  not  have  been 
in  substantiating  their  opinion.  If  we  allow  completed  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
that  the  two  succeeding  portions  may  be  So-  At  a  very  early  period,  the  book  was  divided 
lomon's,  we  find  more  reason  for  doubt  when  by  the  Jews  into  five  portions :  a,  Ps.  i.— 
we  come  to  the  fourth  part,  or  second  chief  xli. ;  b,  zlii. — lixil ;  c,  Izxiii. — ^Izxxix. ;  each 
collection ;  for  as  these,  which  are  said  to  of  these  concludes  with  the  words '  Amen  and 
have  been  gathered  into  one  in  the  court  of  Amen ;'  d,  xc— cvi. ;  this  portion  concludes 
Hezekiah,  had  been  up  to  his  time  excluded  with  '  Amen,  Hallelujah,'  *  Praise  ye  the 
from  the  recognised  collection  of  Solomon's  Lord ;'  «;,  cvii. — cL  concludes  with  *  Halle- 
proverbs,  they  could  not  at  first  have  been  li^ah.'  Ewald  divides  the  Psalter  into  three 
free  from  suspicion ;  though  when  appended  parts,  each  of  which  he  considers  to  have 
to  the  temple  copy  by '  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  originally  been  an  independent  collection, 
king  of  Judah,'  Uiey  must  have  already  been  According  to  the  present  arrangement,  these 
old  and  in  general  circulation.  Within  the  three  are — a,  Ps.  i. — xli. ;  b,  xlii. — Ixxxix. ; 
three  centuries,  however,  which  intervened  c,  xc— cl.  The  first  he  holds  to  be  the  most, 
between  the  two  monarohs,  there  was  room  the  last  t|xe  least  ancient  A  strict  chro- 
enough  for  the  operation  of  corrupt  agencies,  nological  arrangement,  however,  cannot  be 

Not  remote  from  the  fact»  probably,  is  the  maintained ;  and  if  the  actual  arrangement, 
opinion  that  in  this  work  we  have  the  great  which  does  not  rest  on  satisfactory  grounds, 
collection  of  national  proverbs.  Many  of  is  to  be  set  aside,  there  is  reason  for  giving 
these  sententious  sayings  may  have  been  in  preference  to  one  founded  on  the  nature  of 
existence  among  the  Hebrews  before  Solo-  the  subject-matter.  Here,  however,  a  closer 
mon ;  of  others  he  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  inspection  shows  that  one  topic  so  much 
the  term,  the  author ;  others,  again,  appear  rufls  into  another  as  to  leave  few  clear  prin- 
to  have  originated  after  his  day.  Some  that  oiples  of  distinction,  and  afford  still  fewe( 
Solomon  did  not  devise,  he  may  have  ool-  definite  and  irrefragable  results.  The  best 
lected,  improved,  and  sanctioned.  To  the  course  for  the  student  to  take  is,  by  means 
authority  of  the  Jewish  church  must  we  in  of  a  minute  and  exact  acquaintance  with 
general  refer  the  book  in  the  condition  in  Hebrew  history,  compared  with  historical 
which  it  now  appears,  and  in  which,  beyond  and  yerbal  intimations  in  the  compositions 
a  doubt,  it  existed  long  before  the  advent  of  themselves,  to  determine,  so  far  as  he  may  be 
Christ  There  is,  therefore,  no  risk  in  as-  able,  the  specific  aim,  authorship,  and  date 
serting  that  in  it  we  find  the  time-honoured  of  each  particular  psalm.  In  one  respect, 
thoughts  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  and  may  hence  indeed,  fdl  these  compositions  agree — they 
leam  to  what  moral  developments  in  theory  are  religions  poems,  being  either  spontane- 
and  practice  the  Mosaic  institute  led,  in  the  ous  outpourings  of  devout  emotion,  or  uttA- 
hands  of  distinguished  men  of  the  ordinary  ances  of  a  pious  wish  to  communicate  reli- 
class.  Viewed  in  this  light,  and  compared  gious  instruction.  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
with  productions  similar  in  age  and  kind.  Psalter  is  the  Hebrew  liturgy,  the  great  na- 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  with  many  precepts  in  tional  hymn  and  prayer-book  of  the  Israel- 
it  that  Christians  must  not  honour  in  actual  ites,  employed  first  in  the  temple  and  then 
observance,  takes  the  highest  position,  and  the  synagogue,  all  of  it  for  above  two,  and 
nnder  any  circumstancea  will,  by  impar-  some  portions  during  three  thousand  years, 
tial  judges,  be  allowed  to  have  conduced  in  in  most  suitably  commemorating  the  high 
no  small  degree  to  stimulate  thought,  aug-  praises  of  Almighty  Ood. 
ment  knowledge,  and  foster  piety.  See  £c-  The  number  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew 
OLESiASTEB,  Pabable,  P0ET8,  SoLOMOK.  and  the  English,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 

PBOVOCATION  (L.  pro,  *  forward,'  and  but  in  the  Septuagint  is  found  another,  of 

voco,  <I  call'),  *that  which  calls  a  person  seven  verses,  celebrating,  as  by  David  him- 

forth'  or  forward;  as  an  insult  or  challenge;  self,  that  hero's  elevation  from  the  sheep- 

also  wounded  feelings,  'wrath'  (Deut  xxxii.  fold,  and  his  conflict  with  Goliah.    There  is 

27),  *  grief*  (1  Sam.  i.  16).  in  different  copies  of  the  Psalms  some  diver- 

PSiUuMS  (from  the  Greek  psaZmof,  em-  sity  in  the  arrangement    What  with  us  is 

ployed  in  the    Alexandrine  version    as   a  the  tenth  Psalm,  is  in  the  Vulgate,  the  Lntin 

translation  of  the  Hebrew  mtmun*, '  a  song/  Bibleof  the  Catholic  Church, callca  •  iho  icntU 
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ftecordiug  to  the  Hebrews.'  Oar  elerenth 
stands  there  as  a  second  tenth.  Hence  one 
Psalm  is  lost  from  the  n amber.  This  con- 
tinues till  Ps.  cxiii.  in  the  English  version. 
Oar  Ps.  czir.  and  czv.  are  in  the  Vallate 
pat  into  one.  This  occasions  another  loss. 
What  in  the  Latin  is  exiv.,  is  in  the  English 
cxvi.  Bat  its  czir.  (which  varies  from  ours 
in  the  verses  and  words)  is  divided  into  two. 
Accordingly,  our  cxvii.  stands  in  the  Latin 
as  cxvi.,  our  cxviii.  as  cxix.,  and  so  forward 
till  we  come  to  our  cxlvlL,  which  in  the  Latin 
is  divided  into  two.  One  Psalm  is  thus 
gained  to  the  nnmber,  which  in  the  Latin 
and  English  now  remains  the  same  to  the 
end.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  Vul- 
gate is  true  also  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
shows  that  the  former  is  translated  from 
fhe  latter,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  name  prefixed  to  the  Psalter  in  He- 
brew is  tehillim.  According  to  Dereser,  the 
Pssilms,  considered  as  being  sang,  were 
calieU  shirim,  'songs'  (Ps.  xlvi.)  ;  if  accom- 
panied by  music,  they  received  the  name  of 
fniimmm,  *  lyrical  odes '  (psalms ;  see  iii.) ; 
if  in  the  performance  the  singing  took  the 
lead,  and  the  instruments  followed,  the  pieoe 
received  the  name  ikir'tnitmor  (xxx.)  ;  if 
the  reverse  was  the  case,  then  the  term  was 
mum(n"»hir.  Shir  denotes  simply  '  a  hymn  f 
matehil,  *  a  didactic  poem '  (xxxii.  xlii.  xUv. 
Iii.— Iv.,  Ac.)  ;  thiggaum,  *  an  elegy.' 

This  leads  us  to  the  titles  or  headings  of 
the  Psalms.  Here  the  English  reader  must 
distinguish  between  the  summary  prefixed 
to  each  poem  by  the  English  translators, 
and  the  original  Hebrew  superscription. 
The  former  comes  first  immediately  after 
tlie  number.  The  latter  follows.  The  first 
has  nothing  corresponding  with  it  in  the 
original.  The  second  rans  in  a  line  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Psalm,  as  if  it 
funned  an  integral  portion  thereof.  Tet, 
while  the  former  is  of  no  authority,  the  lat- 
ter is  not  to  be  received  of  course  and  to 
pass  unquestioned.  All,  except  thirty-four 
Psalms,  have  headings  in  the  Hebrew.  These 
thirty-four  are  —  i.  ii.  x.  xxxiii.  xliii.  Ixxi. 
xci.  xciii. — xcvii.  xcix.  civ. — cvii.  cxi— cxix. 
cxxxv.— cxxxvii.  cxlvi.— cl.  The  headings 
set  forth  the  author,  the  chief  musician,  the 
contents,  the  historical  occasion,  the  species 
of  poem,  or  the  particular  air  or  melody  to 
be  employed.  Whether  or  not  these  head- 
ings proceeded  from  the  respective  authors 
of  the  compositions,  or  from  any  other  re- 
liable authority,  has  been  much  debated. 
The  result  in  many  cases  is  not  in  favour  of 
their  authenticity  or  trustworthiness.  That, 
however,  they  are  very  old,  ensues  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  found  by  the  Seventy,  who 
translated  them  badly,  giving  reason  to  think 
that  even  in  tlieir  day  these  prefatory  words 
vere  imperfectly  understood. 

We  will  allude  to  those  tiUes  that  seem  to 
need  explanation.    Pa.  iv.  is  headed,  '  To 


the  pbief  Musician  on  Neginoth.'  The  ftrar 
first  words  are  found  prefixed  to  fifty-three 
Psalms.  They  seem  to  denote  that  the  songs 
were  consigned  for  performance  to  the  recog- 
.  nised  presidents  of  the  temple  choir.  Negi- 
noth is  perhaps  a  general  term  for  all  kinds 
of  stringed  instruments ;  comp.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii. 
In  the  heading  of  v.  we  find,  besides  what 
has  been  already  explained,  these  terms, 
<  upon  Nehiloth.'  The  latter  word  has  been 
by  some  translated  *  flute,'  on  the  ground 
that  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied  by  that 
instrument  (ii.  258).  Others  regard  the  terms 
as  being  a  direction  regarding  the  tune  or 
melody.  Others,  again,  prefer  considering 
them  as  indicative  of  the  subject  treated  of 
in  the  Psalm,  translating  <  the  inheritance,' 
or  *  the  lot,'  since  the  composition  speaks  oif 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Prefixed  to  vL  we  have  those  words  to 
explain,  *upon  Sheminith,'  that  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  on  a  lyre  of  eight  strings; 
bnt  with  others  the  octave,  or  the  bass,  is  in- 
tended. Comp.  xii.  Ps.  viii.  *  upon  Oittith,' 
which  is  thought  to  denote  either  a  mnsioJ 
instrament  so  termed  because  invented  at 
Oath,  or  the  melody  to  which  the  Psalm  wae 
to  be  exeeated,  as  the  Oreeks  spoke  of  a 
Lydian  or  a  Phrygian  measure.  As  the  three 
Psalms,  viii.  Ixxzi.  Ixxxiv.,  to  which  these 
words  are  pretixed  are  of  a  joyous  strain,  the 
instrament  or  the  air  intended  must  have  been 
of  a  similar  kind.    Before  ix.  we  find  words, 

*  upon  Muth-laben,'  difiBcult  of  explanation. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  invert  the  three  conso- 
nants of  which  *  laben '  consists,  thus  making 
the  word  n  b  1,  na6ai,  which  is  the  Hebrew  lor 
the  English  <  fool'  (comp.  ii.  260) ;  and  with 
the  death  (muth)  of  the  fool,  or  the  destme- 
tion  of  the  godless,  the  poem  has  to  da  Others 
see  in  the  words  the  designation  of  the  ode 
according  to  whose  air  tlie  Psalm  was  to  be 
sung.  Psalm  xvi.  is  designated  by  the  term 
miehtam^  which  is  by  some  rendered  *  writ- 
ing,' by  Hengstenberg,  '  mystery.*  Compare 
Ivi. — ^Ix.  Ps.  xvii. '  a  prayer,'  ttphiUah^  that 
is,  a  poetical  supplication ;  see  IxxxvL  ze. 
cii.  cjdii.  In  the  heading  to  xxii  we  meet 
with  *  upon  A\jeUth  Shahar,*  that  is, '  on  the 
Toe  of  the  dawn,'  which  many  consider  a 
poetic  description  of  the  rising  sun.  Luther 
and  others  render  the  words, '  the  f  oe  hanted 
in  the  dawn;'  referring  the  words  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ode,  in  which  David  compares 
himself  to  a  huuted  roe.  The  dawn  is  a 
standing  imsge  of  the  return  of  joy;  henoe 
the  words  are  eqaivalent  to  '  the  suffering 
and  triumphant  just  man.'  Comp.  IvL  and 
Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Aben-Esra,  Bochart,  and 
Rosenm&ller,  hold  the  words  to  be  a  desig- 
nation of  the  air.    See  a  fanciful  view  in 

*  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles,*  p.  8L 

*  The  house  of  David,'  Ps.  xxx.,  is  the  place 
chosen  by  him  for  the  future  temple.  In 
the  title  of  xxxviii.  we  have  these  words, '  to 
bring  to  remembrance/  in  Heb.  Uk^ddr,  dieC 
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is,  to  enat)1e  the  poet  to  call  Ood  to  mind ;  iiot  belong  to  the  original  text.     Some  hold 

this  he  does  by  a  poetical  prayer,  in  which  it  to  be  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  three 

he  bewails  his  need  before   the  Almighty.  Hebrew  words,  meaning, 'Oo  back,  singers;' 

Comp.  Ixz,     Ps.  xlv.  is  termed  '  a  song  of  equivalent,  in  this  case,  to  da  capo.     Heng* 

loves/ that  is,  an  epithalaminm  or  marriage-  stenberg,  deriving  it  from  shatah,  makes  it 

song.     Agreeably  to  this,  the  poem  is  de-  to  signify  *  pause.'     A  similar  view  was  en- 

clared  to  speak  of  lilies,  a/ sAosAanim,  that  is,  tertained   by  Luther.      Angnsti    nnd  others 

lovely  damsels.  Ps.  xlvi. '  upon  Alanioth,' that  think  it  resembles  'Amen*  or  *  Hiillelnjnh,' 

is,  'on'  or  'according  to  the  young  women,'  being  the  word  which  all  the  voices  uttered 

the  air  so  called.     Ps.  liii.  'upon  Mahalath,'  at  once,  accompanied  by  a  grand  crash  of 

E  musical  instrument  so  called,  either  a  flute  instrumental  music. 

or,  according  to  Oesenius,  a  lyre.    Ps.  Ivi.  In  some  Psalms  are  minute  peculiarities 

al  Jonath-tUm-rechokim,  '  of  the  speechless  of  structure  not  apparent  to   the   English 

dove  among  strangers,'  that  is,  of  David  si-  reader.  We  refer  to  an  alphabetical  arrange- 

lent,  among  the  Philistines,  of  the  wrongs  ment    In  cxi.  cxii.,  every  member  of  a  verse 

he   suffered  from  Saul;   comp.  xxii.     Ps.  begins  with  a  fresh  letter;   in  xxv.  xxxiv. 

Ivii.  Al-tasehith ;   see   also   Iviii.  lix.  Ixxv.  cxlv.,  every  verse ;  in  zxxvii.,  one  verse  after 

The  words  meaning  'that  he  did  not  perish,'  another;  in  exix.,  every  eight  verses.     P& 

either  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  poem,  or  xxxiii.  and  ciii.  are  in  verses  restricted  to 

are  the  beginning  of  an  ode  to  the  air  of  the  number  (twenty-two)  of  the  Hebrew  let- 

which  this  Psalm  was  to  be  performed.    Ps.  ters.    It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  the 

Ix.  at  Shuthan-eduth,  *  of  lilies,  a  witness.'  rule  apparently  prescribed  to  himself  by  the 

'Lilies*  are  said  to  be  a  figure  of  the  just,  poet  is  not  always  rigirlly  observed, 

'witness'  to  refer  to  the  law  as  a  testimony  The  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 

against  the  unjust.     Hence  the  words  are  various,  though  commonly  ascribed  in  the 

explained  as  relating  to  the  subject-matter,  gross   to    David.      Not  without  reason    is 

Another  interpretation  makes  of  the  word  Moui  held  to  have  composed  xc.     Accord* 

*  lily'  {ihusan)  an  instrument  or  melody  so  ing  to  an  ill-founded  assumption  that  the 

denominated ;  comp.  xlv.  Ixix.  Ixxx.    Psalm  Psalms    which    are    without    an    author's 

Ixxxviii.  'upon  (al)  Mahalath-Uannoth.*  Ma-  name  should  be  referred  to  the  last  author 

balath  has  already  been  spoken  of  (1"^*)  ^^  previously  mentioned,  tlie  Talmudists  and 

a  mnsical  instrument;  teannoth  is  by  some  others  have  ascribed  the  ten  Psalms  from 

rendered  by  '  to  sing.'     Hence  the  words  xe.  to  o.  to  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  po- 

woald  direct  that  the  poem  was  to  be  sung  lity.     But  in  xcix.  0,  Samuel  is  mentioned, 

on  the  mahalath.   Luther  rendered  the  words,  David^  undoubtedly,  is  the  chief  and  the  most 

'  of  the  weakness  of  the  wretched.'    Ps.  cxx.  prolific  writer  in  '  The  Book  of  Psalms.'     In 

'  A  Song  of  degrees,'  Shir-hammaloth,    The  their  titles,  seventy-four  Psalms  are  assigned 

E«!gUsh  is  not  an  incorrect  rendering;  but  to  him,  namely,  iii. — Ix.  xi. — xxxii.  xxxiv.— 

what  is  meant  by  degrees?   ascending,  or  xli.   li. — Ixv.   IxviiL — Ixx.   Ixxxvi.   ci.   ciii. 

going  np  to  the  temple?  from  the  lower  parts  cviii.  —  ex.     cxxii.    cxxiv.    cxxxi.    cxxxiii. 

of  Jerusalem,  or  from  the  land  of  Judea?  cxxxviii.  —  cxlv.      Besides    these,    the   Se- 

The  Jews  assert  that  this  Psalm  and  the  venty   ascribe    to    him    the   following    ten 

next  fourteen  (fifteen  in  all)  were,  at  the  Psalms:  xxxiii.  xliii.   xci.  xciv. — xcix.   civ. 

feast  of  Tabernacles,  sung  by  the  Levites  In  addition,  some  have  assigned  to  David 

on  the  f/teen  steps  (degrees)  of  the  temple  all  the  Psalms  to  which  no  name  is  pre- 

of  Zerubbabel.   Another  opinion  is,  that  they  fixed.     Of  these  some  may,  others  certainly 

were  sung  by  the  Jews  as  they  returned  from  do  not,  owe  their  origin  to  diat  'sweet  singer 

Babylon ;  a  third,  that  they  were  sung  by  the  in  Israel.'  Ataph  is  mentioned  as  the  author 

people  as  they  went  up  thrice  a  year  to  the  of  twelve  Psalms,  that  is,  1.  Ixxiii. — ^Ixxxiii. 

great  national  festivals  held  in  Jerusalem.  To  the  sons  of  Korah,  either  as  their  authors 

By  others,  *  degrees '  is  held  to  be  a  musical  or   chief  performers,   are   assigned  eleven 

term   denoting  the  elevation  of  the   voice  Psalms  :   xlii. — xlix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii. 

(comp.  2  Chron.  xx.  19).     Oesenius,  how-  Ixxxviii.     Heroan  may  have  composed  Ps. 

ever,  explains  the  word  with  reference  to  the  Ixxxviii. ;  Ethan,  Ixxxix.    Ethan  is  by  some 

ascending  character  of  the  rhythm.     The  held  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jedutliun  ;  see 

pecniiarity  consists  in  this,  that  the  thought  xxxix.     Solomon  has  the  repute  of  having 

or  expression  is  taken  from  the  foregoing  composed  Ixxii.  and  cxxvii. 

and  continued  in  what  follows ;  see  Ps.  cxxi.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  Psalms, 

Ps.  cxlv.  '  Psalm  of  praise,'  in  the  Hebrew  from  Wellbeloved,  giving  suggestions  as  to 

tehillaht  '  a  thanksgiving,'  whence  at  a  later  their  authors  and  the  occasions  when  they 

period  all  psalms  were  called  tehillim,    Selah  were  written: 
oceurs  in  the  Psalms  seventy-three  times, 

and  in  Habakknk  (iii.)  three  times.    Com-  I.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David  during 

monly,  it  is  fotmd  at  the  end  of  a  strophe  (a  the  life  of  Saul — ^vii.  xxxvi.  Iii.  liv.  Ivi. 

portion  of  a  poem  corresponding  to  another  Ivii.  Iviii.  exL — oxliii,. .  The  four  last  are 

portion  called  antistrophe).    The  woxd  do««  doabtfiil. 
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n.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David  dar- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  that  event — iii.^-vi.  zi. — ^xiii.  xxiL 
xziii.  xxvi.  xzzviiL  zlL — illH.  Iv.  Izl. — 
Ixiv.  IzzL  cix. 

ni.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David,  after 
his  accession  to  Uie  throne,  upon  some 
particular  occasion— it.  zv.  zz.  zzi.  zziv. 
xziz.  IL  ci. 

TV.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David,  or 
for  him,  but  the  occasion  uncertain— viii. 
zvi.  zviL  zviii.  ziz.  zzvii.  zzviii.  xzx. 
zzzii.  zxxiii.  zzxv.  cz. 

y.  Psalms  supposed  to  have  been  written 
for  Solomon — ^zlv.  Izzii 

VI.  Psalms  which  may  have  been  written 
between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the 
Babylonian  captivity — zzzi.  zlvi. — ^zlviiL 
1.  liz.  Izviii.  Izzvi.  Izzviii.  Izzx.  lyrTiii, 
Izzzviii.  czvL 

Vn.  Psalms  probably  written  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  or  in  reference  to  it, 
or  i^r  the  restoration.  Some  of  Uiese 
may  have  been  composed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  afterwards  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vice in  the  second  temple — ziv.  zl.  zliz. 
liii.  IzvL  Ixiz.  Ixz.  Izziii.  Izzvii.  Izziz. 
Izzzii.  Ixzzvi  Ixzzvii.  Ixzziz.  zo.  zdL 
zoiii.  xcv. — c.  ciL— cviL  cziiL — czv,  czz. 
— czzxiz.  ozlv.— cl. 

VIII.  Psalms  probably  written  either  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  or  in  some  previous  national 
calami^ — ^ix.  z.  zliv.  Iz.  Izxlv.  Izzv.  Izxzr. 
xciv.  oxix.  cxliv. 

IX.  Psalms  of  whioh  the  date  and  oocasion 
an  altogether  uncertain — L  xxv.  zxxiv. 
xxzviL  Izv.  Izvil.  IzzzL  Izzziv.  zci.  cviil. 
czi.  cziL  cxvL— cxviii. 

Psalms  cxiii.  —  cxvilL  formed  what  was 
called  the  HaUal,  sung  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  nighto  of  the  Passover,  in  certain  fixed 
portions.  Immediately  before  they  drank 
the  second  cup  of  wine  and  ate  the  lamb, 
they  sang  the  first  portion ;  and  while  min- 
gling the  third  and  fourth  cups,,  they  sang 
the  rest,  and,  besides,  the  words  in  Ps.  cxlv. 
0.  While  four  cups  were  all  that  were  oom- 
monly  drunk,  they  had  the  option  of  taking  a 
fifth  when  they  sang  what  was  termed  the  great 
Hallel,  which  consisted  of  Ps.  cxx.— oxzxviL 

It  must,  however,  be  cohfessed  that  we 
are  far  from  certainty  as  to  the  persona  by 
whom,  the  time  when,  and  the  occasions  on 
which,  the  Psalms  were  first  composed.  In 
our  view,  this  want  of  information  is  not  a 
very  serious  loss.  The  poems  are  in  our 
hands,  by  whomsoever  they  were  written. 
A  knowledge  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  poem 
can  add  nothing  to  its  intrinsic  value,  though 
it  may  afibrd  aid  in  ite  exposition.  For  their 
elucidation,  indeed,  it  is  desirable  that  no 
pains  should  be  spared  which  promise  to 
throw  light  on  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  composition  of  these  gems  of  thought 


These  eironmitanoef,  however,  on  *•  s  met- 
sure  be  ascertained  in  the  odea  ikamselvei. 
Poetry  is  an  ezpression  of  the  mind.  It  is 
the  mind  made  visible.  In  true  poetry,  yon 
see  the  aothor^s  mind,  as  the  face  ia  seen  in 
a  mirror.  Hence  a  poem  bears  in  ite  senti- 
mente  and  phraseology  ite  own  history,  whidi 
may  be  read  by  the  critic  who  to  a  know- 
ledge of  philology  adds  a  deep  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature.  And  snch 
a  critic,  if  also  intimate  with  the  chief  phases 
of  Hebrew  history,  will  not  fail  to  see  ample 
evidences  that  the  bulk  of  the  Psalter  came 
into  existence  during  Iht  golden  and  silver 
age  of  the  literature  of  the  Israelites. 

David  composed  so  large  a  part  of  '  Tba 
Book  of  Psalms,'  that  hia  odas  go  tar 
to  give  to  the  book  ite  general  ohazactei'. 
Kot  but  David's  lyre  had  ite  peculiarities. 
The  chief  feature  in  his  character,  as  seen 
in  his  writings,  is  truthfulness.  His  aonga 
reflect  his  soul,  and  his  soul  drew  ite  traita 
from  his  life.  What  he  did  and  felt,  he  ot- 
tered. His  sins  and  his  pious  deeda  asa 
alike  unconsciously  portrayed  in  hia  poetry. 
David  was  a  poet,  not  an  artist  Art,  indeed, 
he  studied,  but  he  employed  ite  resouroea 
solely  as  handmaids  to  nature.  Hence  hia 
songs  are  a  reality ;  true,  not  feigned  voicea. 
As  a  reality,  they  have  an  undecaying  value. 
Every  well-spoken  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  heart  of  man,  haa  in  it  easential  vi- 
tality, and  when  associated,  as  in  David'a 
case,  with  the  power  of  religion,  ia  safely 
transmitted  fh)m  age  to  age. 

The  qualities  which  this  tranapareney  of 
soul  enables  the  student  to  behold  in  Da- 
vid, are  vivid  aensibility,  tendemesa,  and 
depth  of  feeling,  which  made  all  that  mo- 
narch's joys  and  sorrows  exquiaitely  keen, 
and  have  impressed  on  his  poetiy  a  soft, 
touching,  and  endearing  ohaim,  which  win* 
the  heart  The  same  deep  and  vivid  emo- 
tiona  made  him  both  eminently  piona,  and, 
when  he  fell,  most  lamentably  degraded. 
Moderation  to  him  waa  a  difficult  attain- 
ment  If  this  fact  abatea  our  respect,  it 
should  excite  our  pity  and  mitigate  our  con- 
demnation. We  by  no  meana  assert  that 
Psalm  li.  expiatea  the  guilt  ite  author  con- 
tracted in  connection  with  Bathsheba;  but  as 
the  heartfelt  penitence  and  contrition  which 
it  breathes  show  both  whence  his  crimes 
came,  and  how  their  causes  and  eiliecte  were 
deplored  and  withstood  by  David'a  better 
nature,  few  will  allow  that  his  heart  waa  tho- 
roughly depraved,  or  pronounce  an  unqua- 
lified condemnation.  The  poet  in  a  measure 
redeems  the  man,  in  our  eatimation,  while 
the  reflecting  reader  will  find  another  leaaon 
for  gratitude  to  Providence  in  that  the  Bible 
ofiers  aa  aubjeete  of  our  study,  not  angelic 
natures,  nor  imaginary  heroea,  atill  leas 
mythological  fancies,  but  beings  of  paaaiona 
and  frailtiea  aimilar  to  our  own.  The  BiUe, 
as  being  thus  a  transcript  of  the  homaa 
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hewrit  is  fitted  to  become  the  teacher  of  attributes  adapted  to  ezeite  the  admiratioil 

human  kind,  and  has  in  its  fundamental  and  the  reverence  of  mankind ;  in  many  in* 

qnalities  the  surest  guarantees  alike  of  use-  stances,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  basest 

folness  and  permanence.    We  conclude  the  passions ;  hostile  to  each  other ;  partial  in 

article  by  asking  attention  to  the  following  their  affections  towards  men ;   sensual,   or 

excellent  remarks  by  one,  the  Rev.  Charles  maleyolent ;  patrons  of  vice,  or  incapable  of 

WeUbeloved,  formerly  Theological  Tutor  in  protecting  and  rewarding  virtue;  and  requiring 

*  Manchester  College,  removed  to  York,'  to  to  be  propitiated  by  puerile,  degrading,  and 

whom  the  writer  is  much  indebted  for  his  licentious  rites.     No  cheering  views  of  a 

love  of  theological  studies,  and  who,  still.  Divine  goyemment  could  be  connected  with 

happily,  surviving,  unites  the  high  and  estl-  such  a  system  of  religious  faith ;  no  ani- 

mnble  qualities  of  the  humble  Christian  with  mating  principle  could  be  derived  thenoe  to 

the  wide,  yaried,  and  sound  attainments  of  administer  support  under  adversity ;  no  mo- 

the  divine:  tives  to  exercise,  no  reasons  to  justify,  a 

'  The  Psalms  justly  ascribed  to  Bayid  were  devout  and   cheerful   acquiescence  in  ttie 

written  about  one  thousand  years  before  the  yarled  discipline  of  life.    The  conclusion  to 

birdi  of  Christ,  and  ihe  greater  part,  if  not  be  drawn  from  this  contrast  is  evident  to  the 

all  the  remainder,  several  centuries  before  least  attentive  mind,  and  highly  satisfaetoiy 

that  era.    The  spirit  which  generally  per-  to  eyery  friend  of  reyealed  religion.  In  their 

yades  them,  eyery  one  must  admowledge,  is  n&tural  situation  and  in  their  intelleotual 

that  of  pure  and  rational  piety.    The  topics  powers,  neither  David,  nor  Asaph,  nor  the 

ou  which  they  generally  dwell,  are  the  attri-  sons  of  Korah,  nor  any  of  the  poets  of  Jadea» 

bntes  of  the  one  everlasting  and  true  God.  possessed  any  advantages  superior  to  those 

They  celebrate  the  praise  of  Him  who  is  enjoyed  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  Pindar  or  Cal- 

without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years,  limachus,  or  any  of  the  bards  of  Greece,  the 

the  Almighty  and  All -wise  Creator  of  the  masters  of  all  the  wisdom   of  their  age. 

heavens  and  the  earth,  who  spake,  and  every  Whence,  then,  those  sublime,  rational,  oheer- 

thing  He  willed  was  done;  who  commanded,  ing,  and  purifying  conceptions  of  God  and 

and  all  things  were  established.    He  is  de-  God's  government,  which  distinguish  their 

scribed  and  revered  as  perfect  in  all  that  is  writings  7    Whence  but  from  '  the  spirit  of 

great  and  good,  as  possessed  of  irresistible  Jehovah,  who  spake  by  them — ^whose  word 

power,  of  infinite  tmowledge,  unerring  wis-  was  in  their  tongue'  ?    Their  wisdom  was 

dom,  and  boundless  benevolence ;  as  present  not  of  the  earth,  but  from  heaven.    They 

at  all  times  in  every  place,  beholding  the  were  the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  Moses  was 

good  and  Hne  evil,  and  directing  aU  things  of  God !'    See  David,  Miisic,  Pobts. 

to  the  accomplishment  of  his  eternal  pur-  PUBLICANS  (L.  publieanif  *  fanners,  or 

poses.     He  is  supreme  and  independent:  trader^  in  the  pu6/tc  taxes'),  or  tax-gather- 

die  gods  of  the  nations  are  treated  as  'a  ers,  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  of  two 

.  vanity  and  a  lie,*  the  mere  creature  of  a  classes :  first,  such  as  took  for  a  certain  sum, 

human  liuoy,  or  the  senseless  work  of  hu-  to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury,  the 

man  hands,  unable  to  protect  or  save,  or  right  to  levy  a  tai,  or  collect  the  tribute,  in 

even  to  see  or  hear,  their  deluded  votaries,  whole  provinces;  they  were  commonly  of  the 

Every  sentiment  respecting  the  Deity,  and  Boman  order  of  knights,  men  of  station  and 

He  is  the  subject  of  almost  every  Psalm,  is  wealth,  and  sometimes  of  high  repute.  This 

consistent  with  the  discoveries  of  the  sound-  class  is  not  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 

est  philosophy  and  the  dictates  of  true  wis-  ment    They,  however,  did  not  collect  the 

dom.    We  have  the  most  splendid  remains  taxes  themselves,  but  for  that  purpose  made 

of  Grecian  poetry,  nearly  coeval  with  the  use  of  their  freed-men  or  slaves,  who,  with 

earliest  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  natives  from  whom  they  received  aid,  formed 

and  much  more  of  still  later  ages ;  in  the  the  second  and  inferior  class  of  publicans* 

greater  portion  of  vrtiich,  the  religious  opi-  To  the  former,  in  strictness  of  speech,  be- 

nions  of  the  writers  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  longed  the  name  pttbiieani ;  the  latter  were 

But  how  different  the  views  which  are  here  properly  called  fortitores.     This  mode  of 

presented  of  those  important  and  interesting  raising  revenue  was  open  to  great  abuse ; 

subjects  on  whidb  the  sacred  songs  of  David  for  since  the  inferior  of&cer  had  taken  of 

are  occupied !    Now  and  then,  an  obscure  his  superior,  for  a  fixed  sum,  the  taxes  of  a 

glimpse  may  be  caught  of  one  great  Author  district,  so  was  each  one  in  turn  tempted  to 

and  Buler  of  nature,  the  God  of  gods,  and  employ  improper  means  in  order  to  make 

the  Supreme  Governor  of  men;  but  the  his  enterprise  lucrative.      Oppression  and 

system  which  meets  us  in  every  page  is  nt-  even  cruelty  ensued.   The  collection  of  taxes, 

terly  inconsistent  with  this  important  prin-  in  general  an  unpleasant  oflloe,  becomes 

ciple,  or  such,  at  least,  as  inevitably  to  hateftil  and  repulsive  when  tribute  is  levied 

destroy  sU  its  beneficial  effects,  and  to  con-  for  a  foreign  power.    The  odium  is  aug- 

ceal  it  from  the  notice  of  ordinary  minds,  mented  if  native  hands  are  the  collectors^ 

We  read  of  a  multitude  of  deities,  limited  in  and  if  the  foreign  yoke  is  galling.    Hence  in 

their  power;  distinguished  by  few,  if  any,  Judea  none  but  persons  of  thB  lowest  ordet 
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wotilil  engage  in  the  work,  and  hence  those  crade  notions  and  rigoioas  feelings  of  semi- 

whom  it  occnpied  were  hated  and  despised  barbarous  ages,  were  replaced  by  aootho', 

by  the  people,  and  that  the  more,  the  more  expressive  of  that  corrective  and  restoratiTe 

nearly  the  days  of  the  Messiah  were  thought  efficacy  which  shoald  be  the  constant  and 

to  approach.     The  common  tax-gatherers,  steady  aim  both  of  the  makers  and  the  ad- 

therefore,  were  accounted  as  apostates  and  miniKtrators  of  law,  and  all  who  have  a  aa- 

renegades,  engaged   in   aiding  the  heathen  pervision  over  their  fellow-creatures.     Ere, 

('sinners')    to  oppress  and  pillage   Ood's  however,  these  happy  results  can  be  attained, 

chosen  people.       Thus    is    explained    the  the  remaining  barbarism  found  in  corporal 

amazement  excited  when  Jesus  was   seen  punishments  in  homes   and   schools,   and 

eating  not  only  with  pagans,  but  even  pub-  the  wbole  system  of  martial  ii^jtistice,  mast 

licans  (Mark  ii.  16.   Matt  ix.  10, 11).    Mat-  disappear  before  the  spreading  inflaenee  of 

ihew  was  one  of  the  subordinate  class,  though  the  gentle,  and  therefore  powerful,  spirit  of 

of  that  class  he  may  have  held  a  high  post,  the  divine  Founder  and  Head  of  the  Chzis- 

aince  he  is  found  sitting  at  the  toll-house  in  tian  church. 

receipt  of  custom.     It  was  his  business  to         The  character  of  our  work,  not  a  loTe  of 

pay  over  what  he  received  to  his  superior  the  subject,  leads  us  to  subjoin  some  details 

officer,  from  whose  hands  it  passed   into  as  to  the  punishments  practised  among  the 

those  of  the  farmer-general  of  the  province,  Hebrews.  While,  however,  we  are  obliged  by 

by  whom,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  was  paid  the  law  of  Christian  love  to  condemn  these 

into  the  state  exchequer,  after  haviag  in  its  means  of  destroying  life  and  giving  pain,  wb 

passage  undergone  sundry  large  deductions  must  in  justice  add,  that  the  Mosaic  punish- 

and  occasioned  very  much  ill-feeling.    In-  ments  are  less  severe  and  less  ignominious 

justice  is  pregnant  with  evil.  than  those  of  otlier  ancient  nations. 

PUL,  a  king  who  probably  founded  the        The  Mosaic  punishments  affected  either 

new  Assyrian  kingdom,  and  whose  reign  is  the  life,  the  person,  or  the  property.    Death, 

placed  between  770 — 750  A.C.   In  the  reign  or  capital  punishment,  was  of  two  kinds: — 

of  Manahem  he  invaded  Israel,  and  exacted  I.  By  means  of  the  sword ;  the  criminal  was 

from  that  monarch  a  thousand  pieces  of  sil-  hewn  to  pieces  (Deut  xiii.  15 ;  xx.  13.  Josh« 

Ter,  promising  to  sustain  him  on  the  throne  viii.  24).    Beheading,  which  was  customary 

(2  Kings  XV.  19,  20).    Nevertheless,  he  and  in  Egypt  (Oen.  xl.  19),  was  practised  by  the 

Tilgath'pileser,  probably  his  son  and  snc-  Jews  in  the  Roman  period  (Matthew  xiv.  10. 

oessor,  carried  away  captive  numbers  of  the  Acts  ziL  2 ;  but  comp.  2  Kings  x.  7).    XL 

trans- Jordanic  tribes.  By  stoning.    This  punishment  was  inflieted 

PUNISHMENTS,  from  the  Greek  potii«,  for  sacrificing  children  to  Moloch  (Levit 
'ransom  money  for  a  murder,'  or  'atonement  zx.  2),  and  other  idolatrous  and  irreligious 
for  blood ;'  the  Latin  pcena,  *  a  fine '  or  *  pe-  practices  (xxiv.  13.  Numb.  xv.  35.  Dent.  ziiL 
nalty,*  and  the  French  jaint,  the  English  10;  xvii.  5).  In  'the  latter  days,'  stoning 
paint  contains  its  condemnation  fn  the  his-  was  termed  '  the  punishment  of  apostates,' 
tory  of  the  word,  as  being  that  of  the  tot  or  *  the  judgment  of  Zeal.'  It  was  csrried 
talionUt '  tit  for  tat,'  in  other  words,  <  revenge,'  into  effect  by  the  people,  sometimes  in  viitoe 
on  which  punishment  was  founded  in  the  of  a  judicial  sentence,  sometimes  apart  from 
Mosaic  code  (Deuter.  xix.  10),  as  well  as  any  legal  forms,  and  merely  as  a  consequence 
in  other  early  polities,  but  which  was  ex-  of  popular  indignation  (comp.  Exodus  viil. 
pre ssly  abrogated  by  the  Christian  lawgiver  26 ;  xvii.  4).  A  person  who  had  offended 
(Matt  Y.  38,  sef.).  Punishment  as  a  mere  against  a  prohibition  of  the  doctors,  having 
retribution,  life  for  life,  pain  for  pain,  can  in  its  foimdation  in  the  law,  was  accounted  '  a 
the  hands  of  man,  at  least  in  an  age  like  son  of  apostacy,'  and  given  up  to  the  rage  of 
the  present,  produce  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  populace.  The  prevalence  of  such  a 
evil ;  a  fact  lamentably,  and  on  a  huge  scale,  custom  could  not  fail  to  pass  into  the  great- 
illustrated  by  the  annals  of  criminal  legis-  est  licence,  which  the  learned  authorities  of 
lation.  The  old  phrases  of  '  broken  law,'  Judea  tolerated,  if  they  did  not  foment,  in 
'offended  justice,'  'outraged  society,'  to  which  order  to  make  the  mob  execute  thetr  will  on 
so  many  hecatombs  have  been  offered,  are  any  who  might  attempt  to  assail  their  power, 
now  felt  by  criminals,  as  well  as  the  thought-  Hither  are  we  to  refer  the  repeated  in- 
ful,  to  be  little  else  than  unmeaning  figures  stances  in  which  stones  were  taken  up  wiA 
of  speech;  so  that  the  system  of  revenge  which  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  Jesns 
is  fast  losing  that  support  in  public  opinion  and  his  apostles. 

whence  law  draws  its  vital  power  and  means  Stoning  was  a   punishment   cnstomaiy 

of  good.    And  as  the  Christian  spirit,  under  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Jews, 

the  fostering  aid  of  growing  intelligence,  be-  This,  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  was  the 

comes  more  dominant,  all  punishment  which  punishment  of  the  adulteress.    Blasphemy 

is  not  reformatory  and  remedial  will  fall  into  also  appears  to  have  been  thus  punished, 

discredit  and  be  gradually  done  away  with,  for   iBschylus  stood  in  danger   of  being 

The  happy  result  would  be  accelerated  if  stoned  for  his  five-thinking  drama.    A  oer- 

tibe  word,  whose  origin  is  traceable  to  the  tain  Kyrsilos,  who  tried  to  persutde  tte 
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Athenians  to  remain  in  their  city  and  receive  painftil  by  a  thick  layer  of  mire  (Jer.  xxrviiL 

Xerxes,  was  stoned  to  death.  6).     Prisons  were  sometimes  under  ground 

These  punishments  among  the  Hebrews  (xxxvii.  16),  and  at  the  gates  (xz.  2)  as 
were  made  more  severe  by  the  ignominious  well  as  in  the  court  of  the  palace  (xxxii.  2), 
treatmentoftlie  corpse,  which  was  burnt  (Lev.  or  in  the  house  of  some  public  officer 
xx.l4;xxi.9;oomp.Josh.vii.l5,26),orhung  (xxxvii.  35,  20).  Prisoners  were  fastened 
on  a  tree  or  post  (Dent.  xxi.  22,  23.  Numb,  with  chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21.  2  Sam.  iii.  34. 
xzv.  4;  comp.  Josh.  x.  20.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8, 10.  Jer.  xl.  1).  Under  tlie  Roman  dominion,  a 
2  Sam.  iv.  12).  A  person  whose  corpse  was  prisoner  was  secured  by  a  chain,  or  chains, 
thus  disgracefully  hanged  was,  in  conse-  fixed  at  one  end  on  one  hand,  or  on  both, 
quence,  held  accursed  (Dent  xxi.  23 ;  comp.  and  at  the  other  to  a  soldier  in  whose  ous- 
Oalatians  iii.  13),  but  was  not  to  remain  sua-  tody  he  was  (Acts  xii.  4;  xxi.  33)  ;  some* 
pended  over  the  night,  probably  in  order  to  times  with  the  feet  in  a  wooden  block  (Job 
prevent  the  contamination  of  the  air  (Josh.  ziii.  27;  xxxiii.  Il.Act8xvi.24),a]sotheneck, 
Tiii.  29;  x.  26).  Other  punishments,  or  or  the  hands  and  the  feet  (Jer.  xx.  2;  xxix. 
rather  cruelties,  not  enjoined  by  law,  and  26).  Scanty  and  poor  fare  augmented  the 
proceeding  either  from  rude  and  sanguinary  punishment  (2  Gbron.  xviii.  26).  Confine- 
passions,  or  from  imitation  of  foreign  cus-  ment  to  a  particular  city  or  house  was  not  un- 
toms,  were,  casting  headlong  from  a  rock  known  (1  Kings  ii.  36,  37).  The  visiting  of 
(2  Chron.  xzv.  12.  Luke  iv.  29),  racking,  prisoners  was  accounted  meritorious  (Matt 
or  torturing  on  the  wheel  (Heb.  xi.  35,  *  tor-  zxv.  36),  and  in  the  East  was  more  easily 
tared*),  and  sawing  in  two  (2  Sam.  xii.  32).  allowed  than  with  us  (Jer.  xxxii.  8). 
To  be  sawed  asunder  (Matt.  xxiv.  51.  Heb.  Prisoners  in  a  particular  instance  were, 
xL  37)  was  a  frightful  punishment  Isaiah  by  the  Boman  authorities,  secured  in  a  pe- 
Ib  said  to  have  thus  suffered  death.  The  culiar  manner;  one  end  of  a  rather  long 
Persian  queen  Parysatis  caused  Boxane  to  rope  was  fastened  round  the  right  ann  of 
be  sawed  in  two.  The  Thracians  of  old,  and  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end  round  the 
the  Moors  of  modem  times,  are  reported  to  left  arm  of  a  soldier.  Thus,  wherever  they 
have  practised  this  barbarous  mode  of  de-  went,  the  two  were  bound  together.  Accord - 
stroying  human  life.  In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  ingly,  Seneca  has  these  words :  *As  a  chain 
Tables,  which  the  Bomans  borrowed  from  binds  a  prisoner  and  a  soldier  together,  so, 
the  Greeks,  this  punishment  was  ordaioed  unlike  as  they  are,  hope  and  fear  accompany 
for  certain  crimes,  though  it  appears  to  have  each  other.'  Sometimes  a  prisoner  was  bound 
rarely  been  put  into  execution.  Sabakos,  with  two  chains  to  two  soldiers.  In  this 
king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  received  in  a  manner  was  Paul  led  into  the  fort  Antonia 
dream  the  command  to  saw  asunder  all  the  (Acts  xxi.  33 ;  comp.  xxviii.  20.  Ephes.  vi. 
Egyptian  priests.  Caligula,  according  to  20.  2  Tim.  i.  16).  Prisoners  brought  to 
Suetonius  (27),  often  cut  in  two  with  saws  Bome  from  the  provinces  were  given  in 
men  of  distinction.  charge  to  the  commander  of  the  Praetorian 

Of  punishments  affecting  the  person,  there  guard,  who  kept  them  in  his  camp,  or,  as 
first  comes  imprisonment     Imprisonment  in  the  case  of  Paul  (also  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
seems  so  obvious  and  ready  a  means  of  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great),   permitted 
punishment,  that  it  can  hardly  have  failed  them  to  reside,  under  a  guard,  in  a  private 
to    be  practised    from    the    earliest    ages,  house  (Acts  xxviii.  16).    The  Pretorian  co- 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  it  was  com-  hort  was  the  emperor's  body-guard, 
mon  (Gen.  xxxix.  20;  xl.  3,  sef. ;  xii.  10;         By  the  Boman  law,  keepers  of  prisons,  if 
xliL  19),  but  among  the  Israelites  it  is  not  a  prisoner  escaped,  were  liable  to  the  pnn- 
found  tUl  a  comparatively  late  period  (Ezra  ishment  that  he  would  have  had  to  suffer, 
vij.  26).    In  the  law  it  is  unknown,  though  Hence  the  gaoler  at  Philippi  draws  his  sword 
we  find  there  (Lev.  xxiv.  12)  apprehension  to  kill  himself,  under  the  impression,  pro- 
and  detention  for  judgment;  comp.  2  Chron.  bably,  that  Paul  and  Silas  had  been  guilty 
xviii.  26.    Degenerate  monarchs  used  their  of  a  capital  crime  (Acts  xvi.  27). 
power  arbitrarily  in  order,  by  imprisonment,        Imprisonment  was  sometimes  a  very  se- 
to  suppress  free  speech  on  the  part  of  the  vere  punishment    It  was  into  a  dark  dun- 
prophets,  the   great   national    teachers   (2  geon,  '  the  inner  prison,'  that  Paul  and  Silas 
Chronicles  xvi.  10.  Jer.  xx.  2 ;  xxxii.  2,  $eq. ;  were  put  at  Philippi.    Such  a  punishment 
xxxiii.  1,  ic^. ;  xxxvii.  15).    After  the  exile,  Cicero  represents  as  being  *  consigned   to 
imprisonment  was  customary  (Matt  xi.  2.  chains  and  darkness'  (Catil.  4);  and  among 
Luke  iii.  20),  especially  to  punish  religious  the  Bomans,  a  well-walled  prison  is  termed 
misdeeds  (Acts  v.  18 ;  viii.  3 ;  xii.  4 ;  xxii.  *  the  inmost  abode  of  darkness.' 
4),  and  in  case  of  debts  (Matt  xviii.  30).         Scourging   among    the    Hebrews  was   a 
Empty  cisterns  seem  to  have  been  the  old-  very  common  punishment  (1  Kings  xii.  11), 
est  kind  of  prisons ;  from  which,  as  they  which  was  inflicted  either  with  cords,  rodsy 
grew  narrow  towards  the  top,  escape  without  or  thongs.     The  delinquent  was   stripped 
external  aid  was  not  easy  (Qen.  xxxviL  20,  bare  to  the  loins,  and  bound  by  both  arms 
iilH),    Detention  in  them  was  anade  more     to  a  low  pillar.     Legally,  not  more  than 
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forty  ttApn  tovld  be  giTsn  (Deuteronomj 
xzT.  8),  but  Berions  misdeeds  brought  in 
practice  mach  hesTier  punishments.  Ac- 
eonluig  to  others,  the  number  depended  on 
the  heiuousness  of  the  offence.  The  flog- 
ging wss  given  in  an  open  court,  before  as- 
sessors. As  loDg  as  the  punishment  lasted^ 
the  president  repeated  the  words  found  in 
Dent  xxTiiL  68.  When  it  was  terminated, 
he  uttered  those  in  Ps.  hnriiL  38.  Flogging 
was  also  practised  as  a  part  of  the  discipline 
of  the  synagogue  (Matt  z.  17;  zxiii.  84). 
In  Acts  T.  40,  the  punishment,  perhaps  of  a 
■ererer  kind,  was  inflioted  by  and  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  Roman  punishment  of 
scourging  was  inflioted  on  Jesus  before  his 
crucifixion  (Matt  zxTii.  20.  John  six.  1), 
as  well  as  on  the  apostles  (Acts  xyL  22). 
In  order  to  compel  a  confession,  the  Boman 
law  allowed  scourging  against  slaves  and 
persons  in  a  low  position. 

Maiming  was  punished  by  a  similar  depri- 
TKtion — life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe  (Exodus  xxi.  22,  isf.  Lev. 
xxiT.  19). 

The  stocks  mentioned  (in  the  Oreek, '  the 
wood ')  in  Acts  xvL  24,  was  a  punishment  of 
a  similar  kind  to  what  was  once  customary  in 
England.  Besa  supposes  that  reference  is 
made  to  the  Boman  numilUg,  which  confined 
in  holes  both  the  hands  and  the  feet 

Among  punishments  in  ancient  times,  one 
of  the  most  painful  to  the  feelings  was  the 
binding  of  a  convicted  person  to  a  corpse, 
wfaieh  the  former  thus  had  for  a  companion 
whithersoerer  he  went  (Rom.  vii.  24). 

In  some  instanoes,  money  fines  were  taken 
in  atonement  These  were  either  assessed 
by  the  law  (Dent  xxii.  19,  29),  or  they  were 
left  to  be  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Judges  (Exod.  xxi.  80). 

PCJB,  a  Persian  word  signifying  *  to  break 
in  pieces/  hence  *  a  small  piece,'  or '  counter,' 
with  which  lots  were  cast,  and  so  *lot'  itself 
(Esther  iii.  7),  is  the  root  of  Punm, '  the 
feast  of  lots,'  held  by  the  Jews  in  comme- 
moration of  the  lots  oast  by  Hsman,  and  of 
the  defeat  of  his  wicked  and  destructive  in- 
tentions ;  called  also  '  the  day  of  Mordecai,' 
because  he  contributed  largely  to  tlie  happy 
result  The  festival  is  held  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  with  holiday,  joy,  hospitality,  and 
feasting,  not  without  practical  regard  to  the 
poor  (ix.).  In  the  synagogues,  they  on  both 
days  read  the  Book  of  Esther  from  a  parch- 
ment roll,  in  which  appear  the  names  of 
Haman's  ten  sous,  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
fent  them  on  the  gallows.  As  often  as  Ha- 
ttin's  name  occurs,  there  arises  a  frightful 


noise ;  the  adult  clap  their  hands  and  itamp 
their  feet,  the  young  knock  on  the  benehes, 
and  all  ciy  out,  '  His  name  perish  for  ererf 
As  a  part  of  that  symbolic  language  to  which 
the  Easterns  generslly,  and  the  Hebrews 
more  especially,  were  given,  a  boy  is  brought 
forward  and  whipt,  representing  Haman. 
See  EsTBSB. 

PURPLE  is  in  Exod.  xxv.  4;  xxvi.  1,  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrsw  word,  one  cognate 
with  which  is  in  Dan.  v.  7, 16, 29,  translated 
'  scarlet'  The  two  colours  were  themselves 
allied.  The  famous  Tyrian  dye,  spoken  of 
now  as  purple,  now  as  scarlet  was  both. 
The  puiple  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
colour ;  this  was  changed  into  scarlet  by  a 
second  process.  The  ancients  possessed 
the  secret  of  protecting  the  original  purple 
from  the  action  of  that  which  gavA  the  scar- 
let hue.  Hence  they  could  dye  their  cloths 
in  patterns.  In  Osbum's  *  Egypt'  (p.  114) 
a  plate  is  given  of  a  Tyrian,  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  which  a  crimson 
robe  is  spotted  with  purple.  The  same  figure 
is  attired  in  garments  of  four  different  colours, 
illustrating  Joseph's  '  coat  of  many  colours.' 
In  this  and  other  figures  to  be  seen  in  that 
valuable  work,  to  which  we  acknowledge 
great  obligations,  tlie  colours  are  veiy 
bright,  also  various.  The  purple  is  distin- 
guished from  the  blue  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  7). 
The  other  colours  aro  yellow  (two  tints), 
green  (three  tints),  flesh  colour,  green, 
black,  and  white.  'Ihe  process  of  producing 
purple  and  scarlet  implied  in  these  appeals 
to  die  eye,  agrees  with  the  account  of  Pliny 
(Hist  Nat,  ix.  88),  who  says  that  the  doth 
was  first  twice  steeped,  for  five  hours  each 
time,  in  a  preparation  from  the  ahell-fish 
called  purpura.  Hence  arose  a  rich  deep 
purple.  Then  it  was  immersed  in  a  prepa- 
ration from  another  shell-fish  called  Mttm, 
or  6uceiatttfa,  whereby  an  intensely  bri^t 
scarlet  was  produced. 

PURTENANCE  (F.  appartenir,  *  to  belong 
to'),  that  which  pertains  or  belongs  to  any 
object,  is  used,  in  Exodus  xii.  9,  for  a  word 
signifying  tntetttnet.  Comp.  *  the  inwaids' 
in  xxix.  18,  17,  22. 

PUTEOLI,  now  PUZZUOLO,  a  city  with 
a  much -frequented  harbour,  in  Campania,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
lying,  with  the  ancient  BaisB,  in  the  northern 
bend  of  the  bay  of  Naples  (Acts  xxviii  13, 
14). 

PTOARG,  in  Dent  xiv.  5,  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  iuhon,  which  the  marg.  gives 
as  the  biaon,  Wellbeloved  retains  dishon. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  buffalo;  others,  as 
King  James'  translators,  prefer  the  antelope 
'^Antilape  Pygarga,  Linn* 
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QUAILS,  a  species  of  bird  supplied  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  as  their  animal 
food  (Numbers  zi.  81,  ieq.  Exodus  xvi.  13), 
ealled  figuratively,  in  Ps.  ct.  40, '  the  bread  of 
heaven/  The  supply  was  effected  by  the 
intervention  of  *  a  wind  from  Jehovah'  which 
'  brought  quails  from  the  sea.'  So  great  was 
the  abundance  that  the  people  ate  immode- 
rately, and  brought  on  themselves  a  plague. 
Many  died.  In  consequence,  the  place  where 
these  events  took  place  received  the  name  of 
Kibroth'hattavah,  or  '  graves  of  lust.' 

Quails  are  very  numerous  in  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  often  pass  in  crowds 
over  the  Bed  sea,  and  sink  from  exhaustion 
on  the  shore ;  they  also  fly  low,  and  thus  are 
easily  taken.  Their  flesh,  which  is  hard  and 
dry,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  a  relish. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  bird  intended  by 
Moses  is  not  the  common  quail,  but  that 
sort  named  by  the  Arabs  kata,  which  lives 
in  Arabia  Petnea  and  Syria  in  huge  num- 
bers and  large  flocks.  This  bird  is  about 
the  size  of  a  turtle-dove. 

QUATERNION  (L.  quatuar,  'four'),  a 
band  or  guard  of  four  soldiers  to  which  the 
Bomsns  used  to  entrust  the  custody  of  pri- 
soners, prisons,  and  other  places.  To  Ibiir 
such  bands  was  Paul  committed  (Acts  xii. 
4).  Of  these  four  bands  two  kept  guard 
within,  two  without  the  prison.  The  inci- 
dental employment  of  this  Latin  word,  and 
the  casual  allusion  to  this  Roman  guard,  as 


being  in  accordance  with  the  ikot,  Itnown 
from  other  sources,  that  the  Romans  in  the 
days  of  Paul  held  military  possession  of 
Judea,  affords  an  undesigned,  and  therefore 
forcible,  evidence  of  the  historical  character 
and  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Acts. 

QUARRIES  (F.  carri,'  squared,'  L.  quadra- 
ttu)f  places  where  stones  are  cut  from  the 
living  rock  and  squared  for  use  in  building. 
The  word  in  the  original  (Judg.  ilL  19,  the 
margin  is  preferable ;  26)  is  in  all  but  two 
passages  rendered  graven  or  carved  images 
(Deut.  vii.  5,  25;  xii.  8.  2  Chron.  xxiu.  19, 
22),  which  is  its  proper  signification. 

QUARTUS  (L./our(h),  an  undistinguished 
Christian,  an  associate  of  Paul  (Romans  xvi. 
23),  whom  tradition  makes  one  of  the  Seventy 
and  a  bishop  of  Beirut. 

QUICK,  from  the  H.  ghi,  *  life '  (Gen.  i. 
20),  'living'  (Ps.  cxvi.  9),  rendered  'quick' 
in  cxxiv.  3  (compare  G.  biot,  *  life ;'  L.  vivu$, 
*  living'),  denotes  that  which  lives  (Heb.  iv. 
12 ;  comp.  iU.  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  1  Thess.  iv. 
15) ;  whence  comes  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
lively — in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  wick, 

QUICKSANDS,  the,  sandbanks  or  Syrtes, 
which  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  was  in 
danger  of  falling  into,  are  what  is  colled 
'the  greater,'  now  Golfo  di  Sidra,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Tripo* 
lis  and  Barca.  Another,  Uie  lesser  Syrtei^ 
is  the  gulf  of  Adrumetum,  Golfo  di  Capu. 
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BABBATH  (H.  great),  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  (Deut.  iii.  11),  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  on  the  upper  Jabok,  or  Nahr-Ammon. 
It  was  allotted  to  Gad  (JoaJiua  xiii  25),  and 
conquered,  in  David's  reign,  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ad.  1 ;  xii.  26—31.  1  Chron.  xx.  1—3).  At 
a  later  period  this  city  was  called  Philadel- 
phia, belonging  to  the  Decapolis.  Its  name 
is  now  Amman.  Prophecies  against  Bab- 
bath,  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  may  be 
found  in  Jer.  xlix,  2, 8.  Ezek.  zzi.  20 ;  zxv. 
CL  AmosL  14. 


The  name  Rabbath  was  also  borne  by  the 
city  Ar  (Numbers  xxi.  15.  Deut  U.  9),  the 
capital  of  Moab  (Numb.  zxl.  28.  Is.  zv.  1), 
which  lay  south  of  the  Amon ;  it  was  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Areopolis. 

RABBI  (H.ra6,  'great'),  a  title  of  honour 
equal  to  '  Your  greatness'  (comp.  Acts  viii 
9),  or  'Excellent  Sir,'  given  of  old  to  the 
Jewish  doctors,  especially  by  pupils  to  their 
teachers  (Matt  zxliL  7,  8).  In  John  i.  89, 
'  Rabbi'  is  explained  by  <  Master,'  in  the  ari- 
giual  *  Teacher,'  reference  being  had  to  the 
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^pltsuion  of  Ihe  t«nn  Rabbi  to  the  launad  BACE8  mrt  >  put  of  the  celebrated  am- 

bmh  thkt  kept  Kbooli.    la  Mut.  ixiii.  8,  tioDil  gunsi  ot  Oreece,  wUicb,  boircwed  b; 

the  woril  rtDdered  *  m*Mer,'  praperl;  ligni-  lh«  Boinuii,  were  iu  ihe  timea  at  tba  New 

Sal 'leeder,' 'onewbo  ihows  the  wi]r.'   Hab-  Teiiuneiit    celebnued   ia   (be    obief  eitiei 

boDl  (John  II.  IC)  is  t  Syro  ChalJaie  fonn  of  the  civilieed  world,  not  being  onknown 
of  (be  umeword;  skid,  bowerer,  u  be  mora  '  eren  in  Paleiliue,  aad,  iu  eonteqaence,  if* 

bonanrable  Ihau  Rabbi.  lorded  to  the  wtilen  of  the  New  Teetuseot 

BACA.    Bee  Jvoatuart,  ippc^cuM  uid  loretUe   imegeij,  1b  du 


»•  of  -wbUb  tUj  Intended  not  to  Intl-  InMraedom  to  tite  mi&de  of  Adi  mdMt. 
mate  approbation,  bn(  nierelj  to  emptor  <li*  Theee  gimei  (onr  pletoritl  illaatraiiana  U 
b««t  swkni  for  BonTejing   Oieit   rellglaiw     «hleli    an    foin    antLqu    otiginili)    duo 


from  die  etiUeel  period  of  Orecian  oiTlliM- 
Ilon,  and  eilend  to  the  laleat  age  of  the 
Bonau  empire,  eompriiing  in  tbii  length- 
ened career  the  moil  venerable  religiooi 
■aaosiationi,  Ihe  bigbest  cnlmn,  and  die- 
tingnuhed  lenown.  The  Oreciaa  gamei — 
dlnded  generallj  into  five  daaiei,  namely, 
tlu  T-tiii|Bi.|i,  UemMD,  Olympian,  Paoaibt* 


nnan,  Frthlan — eonprUed  dhariot-ndnCf 
boTM-raeing,  foot-racing,  qnoiting,  dactiBgi 
WTtitliog,  boiing,  Ik,  Tbeee  engegenwuti 
were  entered  on  in  an  earnest  ipiiit.  of  wbiehr 
in  Ibeee  daja,  we  can  baTe  no  eoneeptioD. 
Regarded,  eepeciallr  in  eatlier  periode,  u 
the  great  meani  of  natioiul  edacation.  M 
well  «  the  pe«l  bend  of  bmImhI  vain 


SBBOf  111  of  Hallenie  blood,  the;  mta  pn-     whioli  developed  ind  itnngtbeeed  ill  put* 
ftnd  lot  bj  k  moit  oueful  IruniDg  in  jaalb,     of  the  bodily  barne,  oondnoiiig  gntOj  to  tlia 


IdiIIt  funooi  bMOtj  of  the  Greek  form. 
Th*  teTeiitf  of  the  preparaloi?  diseipline 
required  ie  illnelraled  by  tbi>ae  words,  Inai- 
latedfroDiEpklelag: — 'YduwouKI  conquer  at 
llie  OljmpiD  guDEB.  But  coasidec  what  pre- 
cedes  aad  foUows,  and  then,  if  it  be  for  your 
adTiDlage,  engage  in  Ihe  affair.  Tan  must 
CNHitonn  to  TTilei  ;  ■uboiil  to  a  diet ;  tefnu'n 
from  diintieei  oierciBa  yonr  body,  whether 


tnrojanr  ankle,  nrallawibnndaDOB  of  doatb* 
irhipped.aad,  nFiei  all,  laie  [he  tiolotjr.  Vlicil 

yoa  LaTS  reekotied  OD  all  this,  it  jronr  in- 
ollnalioQ  Biill  holds,  set  about  Ibe  combat.' 
Tliis  educBtioo,  recognised  and  enronnged  by 
legislaljiin,  drew  into  its  serrice  (be  highest 
■ud  most  matured  ability,  and  gara  impnita 
to  all  the  fine  artstoanch  an  extent  Uiallhey 
bestowed  lafiiliiy  on  Ibe  aeveral  nations  irf 
Oreeee  their  most  lorely  ueaanres.  A  loftier 


or  pnrer  display  of  hnman  emnlation  the 

CohoOM  it  or  not,  in  a  stated  hour,  in  world  hu  not  seen,  nor,  for  Ihe  purpoies  in 

t  and  cold;  yon  must  drink  no  cold  water,  view,  one  more  efflcacioss,  than  were  theie 

Dor,  aometiDifli,  ersu  wine.     In  a  word,  yon  games.     To  Tictory  in  Ihem  the  bigheat  ho- 

ninat  give  yonnelf  op  lo  joor  master,  as  to  Hour  was  attached,  not  (or  any  reward    in 

•  ^yaieiin.     Then,  in  the  combat,  you  may  money,  but  purely  tor  ()ie  diatinetion  gained 

tps  lluown  iuM  a  diloh,  dlaloeate  your  arm,  by  loaoeBi,  of  vhinh  the  [ 
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■MC*  toknu  tnd  wjmhala.  A  iprig  of  UqmI,  mui;  jmi*.  And  wbm  tt  lut  tli*  moBMnt 
■  wieatb  of  panl«j,  wu  Ibe  tolB  oatmud  of  Iriomph  eama,  bow  proud  and  joroni  bii 
■jmbol  of  pre-cminsDiM.  Tbs  adTinUgti  emotioni,  how  rich  bis  rcwtrd!  Well  wu 
wu  in  tha  hanoar  thns  acquired ;  the  nwaul  be  npiid  for  til  bi>  suiTingt  u  ha  shiod 
wu  in  Iha  Tiotor*!  gnuifltd  fnliugs — in  hi*  Ibere  on  ihU  arena  on  whiefa  the  ejee  of 
oonMionansii  Ihat  be  oa*  '  Ihe  obierved  of  ten  Ihoniand  ipeotalon  were  fulenad,  and 
■U  obietien.'  In  the  thought  of  Iha  obap-  lowarda  whieb  the  thoogbta  of  diitanl  eitiei, 
tot  wblob  the  jndge  woold  place  on  bii  brow      and  ercn  hoitile  baiicli,  wen  tamed ! 

Besidei  tbe  gunea  of  a  paTelj  Qmien  ori- 
gin, Ibe  fiomani,  wilh  a  chatacwtiatie  dia- 
ngard  of  hamau  life,  introdnead,  and  with 
peeuliar  tatisfaction  long  continoad  to  eele- 
brala,  aangninary  oonUcta  of  two  kinde ; — 
I.  of  men  malohad  agabist  men ;  11.  of  men 
matched  agsinat  baatta  ot  pra;.    Thaaa  ^- 
diatorial  eombati  wsro  emnlaailj  prorlded 
bj  the  great,  and  aagarij  demanded  b;  tb* 
people.    Wlwn  Chrialianilj  cama  into  opm 
•ad  nnaparing  aolliaion  wllb  bealbniim,  tb« 
eioiting  aoenai  ot  ibe  circvi  fteqnentlj  t*- 
eai*ad  a  new  len.  wben  from  time  to  time  ft 
AonU    be  pNie  Tktoriona,  tbe  Mpirant     tollowar  of  Chriitwaa  eait  to  the  lions,  and. 
fonnd  toflGiant  Mimolni  toi  tbe  greataat     in  bii  adberenae  to  ifae  summud,  ■  Beaiat 
«iaitimM,  impljing  wlf-dtnialj  bodilj  azar-     not  eril,'  (ell  ■  leadj  Tietim  to  their  deToor- 
«!■(■,  Bp«M  and  BiMpto  dial,  Dndeitakan  in     ing  rage.    For  Ibe  gladiatorial  oombata,  wild 
b«jboM,  Mid  MMinBed  pattaallj  tbna^     baaila  were  broo^  to  Bona  and  otbat  dttoi 


bam  diitanl  and  oppotlle  paita  ot  Iha  world,  ^pointed  to  death,'  aeema  to  annda  In  Ota 
Tbii  medal  eihibili  a  erooodile  elikintd  tor  gamai  <rf  the  olroaa,  in  which,  wbUe  patMoa 
DM  in  ttie  ganMi,  deadned  to  Bghl  wilh  wild  baaiu  in  the  evir 

part  of  the  daj  were  aopplled  wilb  aima,  ao 
that  Ihey  were  able  to  defend  themaelna, 
aosb  M  were  kepi  to  (he  eloting  toenaa, 
whan  Ibe  Ibint  for  blood  on  Ibe  part  of  the 
ipcBlaton  had  beoome  intenie,  were  exposed 
Dnaimad  to  Ibe  tarj  ot  raging  snimala,  to 
which,  aocordinglj,  Ibef  fell  an  euy  ivej- 
Spectacln  of  Ibe  kind  wen  anitamat;  In  all 
tbe  pTOTineea  of  the  Roman  emplra. 

lite  gainei  being  ipmiall;  deiigned  to  pay 

boDDBt  to  heathen  diWnitle*,  their  introdne- 

tlon  among  tbe  Jewe,  whioh  whi  attemplaft 

la  I  Oorialblaai  It.  0,  Paul,  apeaUng  of    and  at  lail  carried  ioto  tStet,  aa  on*  a^wc 

A*  lyoitlea  M  '  tel  biib  lail,  as  it  wn*     qasnee  of  the  spnsd  of  Ilelleiiia  inlitaoa* 
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at  on  Alntader'a  vlotoriea,  wu  ipe- 
ciall  J  offeniive  to  IIm  woishippen  of  the  tmo 
Odd.  Resisted  H  first,  Ihesa  UDasemsnU 
■lueeeded  in  winaing  their  mj  in  Palestine, 
£nl  nnder  the  pitionaiga  of  Anliocbns  IV. 
(1  Mace.  i.  15),  thea  onUer  the  Gieoising 
higb-priesi  Jsion  (2  iv.  13),  and  finsllT, 
bj  the  feTonr  of  Herod  ths  CreM  (Joseph. 
IT.  8,  I).  The  saccess  betokened  ■  period 
of  religioas  uid  social  deoline,  for  the  gauieB 
were  foreign  as  mach  to  the  natiooal  charsc- 
ter  as  to  the  religions  principles  and  sjinpa- 
thies  ol  the  Israelitea.  In  the  predominance 
of  the  trne  Hebrew  cbaractaristiDa,  rsereation 
•nd  aiDnsemeot.  no  less  thsa  dnl;  and  buai- 
aess,  wen  found  in  religion.  The  Hebrew, 
eaniesi  and  derp  in  all  his  emotions,  and 
haling  the  Tf  ry  root  of  his  being  in  deTo- 
tion,  needed  no  other  ei^ojmeQl  than  was 
afforded  him  in  the  solemn  and  delightfal  aer- 
Ticea  of  the  temple,  and  the  soft  and  ttanqnil 
gratifications  of  his  tent  or  hia  home ;  while 
all  that  polic;  or  religion  might  require  for 
the  itrengthening  and  preservation  of  the 
national  anitj  wu  presented  ia  an  appro- 
priate shaps.in  the  great  feetiTalswbich  took 
all  adnlt  males  thrioe  ererj  year  to  the  holy 
Jerusalem.  And  though  the  Hebrew  tem- 
perament foncd  peculiar  pleasure  In  mnaio 
and  poetry,  and  these  sister  arts  did  not  dis- 
dain the  euliieuiag  dance,  still  religion  pre- 
■idad  in  toll  and  unabated  honour,  and  over 
every  earthly  feeling  predominated  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  lbs  highest  homage  to  the 
highest  and  holiest  of  beings. 

The  apostle  Pan),  as  the  apostle  to  the 
GCDtiles,  and  possessing  Greek  enltore,  was 
Datorally  led  to  refer  to  the  games.  Ws 
■ball  pass  the  passages  in  review- 
Several  of  Paul's  Bllusions  are  found  in 
the  letters  whieh  be  addressed  to  the  Cbiis- 
tians  at  Corinth  who  were  apectators  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  so  called  lh>m  being  cele- 
brated on  the  Corinthian  iaibmna.  The  race 


to  which  be  refers  in  1  Cor.  ix.  31  (comp. 
Hebrews  xij.  1),  was  that  which  was  there 
rnu  ;  the  raoe  or  course,  dmmu,  was  600 
Grecian  feet  in  length.  He  who  hrsl  reached 
tiiB  goal  reoeived  from  the  judge  the  priie 
(PhUipp.  iii.  11),  namely,  a  crown  made  of 
recently  plucked  twigs. 

It  was  for  '  a  cormpliblB  crown  *  that  men 
oonlendedin  thBgamea(l  Cor.ii.2S).   The 
chapUi  given  at  the  OWmpio  gwnet  in  ho- 
ToLIL 
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nourof  Jupiter,  wu  made  of  aaolive-brauch, 
that  at  the  Pythian,  in  hooour  of  Apollo,  con- 
sisted of  laurel  J  that  at  the  Isthmian,  or 
Corinthian,  was  of  plus ;  and  that  al  the 
Nemeao,  of  parsley.  Theae,  Ihongli  in  part 
made  of  evergreens,  would  speodily  fade. 
[I'beir  essential  insignificance,  compared 
with  the  great  efforts  by  which  they  were 
_<p__5_j   _  .-pjj  (g  (jjj  niocking  satire 


at  later  periods  the  aims,  even  so  far  a«  the 
shoulders,  were  bonnd  round  with  hard  leath- 
ern (sometimes  having  bands  of  iron)  gloves, 
called  ODSStna,  the  use  of  which  in  fighting 
eanaed  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  even  death. 
Probably,  however,  the  alluaion  may  be  to 
the  contests  of  the  circns,  in  which  htunin 
combatants  had  only  a  chance  of  lifi!,  and 
the  Christian  martyrs  found  a  certain  and 
■angninaty  death. 

Forcible,  when  rightly  understood,  is  the 
bUdsIoq  in  1  Cor.  ii.  37,  where  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  Doddrii^,  says,  '  I  keep  my  body 
in  subjection,  lest,  as  in  the  games,  when  I 
have  acted  aa  a  herald  in  introducing  others 
to  the  conteat,  I  myself  shonld  be  pronotmced 
by  the  judges  unworthy  of  the  prize." 

'Every  one,"  says  Paul,  'that  strivelh  Bm 
the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things'  (3S). 
Those  who,  in  the  Olympic  games,  atrove  to 
gain  the  prize  in  running  or  boiing,  were 
required  to  pass  ten  months  in  the  Oymna- 
alum  at  Elis,  in  order  to  prepare  themaelves 
by  eieroisea  and  a  rigid  disl.  Epicnms  d- 
ludes  to  this  ctutom,  as  also  Horace  (Ars. 
Poet.,  11  a). 

It  is  a  peeuliar  kind  of  combat  to  which 
Pan!  alludes  when  he  says,  'Not  aeone  that 
bealelh  the  air'  (1  Cor.  ii.  aO),  ordet 

to  acquire  agility  and  akill,  aspirants  e«r- 
cieed  IhemselTcs  with  weapons  apart  from 
an  aotagonisl.  This  eiercise  was  called  li^u- 
taaehia,  •  shadow-fighling."  Tmly  real  end 
with  strong  and  embittered  opponents  hod 


s  nateed  '  Lfnder,' 


gmx  >  dond  of  « 
ibii  Oljmple  gnaf 
meiabled   to  brbold 
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tb«  boioduln  iri&bi  «bMi  A*  fm  BHt 
b«  TDD,   and  the  OTCrpuun;  of  which    at 
once  oeouioned  the  lo»  of  At  ywht.    Pud 
eorapuct  hit  oBe*  with  m  fool-nn,  whoM 
liiti  milked  tfaa  prorlnc*  uiigaed  hini  of 
Iha    gmt  jaAgt    uid   givM   of   th*    prne. 
Thne  list!,  which  h*  wu  not,  iudted,  at 
0  tha  »acc«aital      libartj  (o   pasi,   compriwd    tha    ehoreh    at 
Osiliilh;  in  oiatMalng  whiib,  Ihanfora,  ha 
la  3  Cor.  I.  13.  Hf.  I*  a  taalt  rafartDca  to     did  not  eieaad   hii  boimda  nor  traneh  on 
■  usage  at  Iha  lathmiao  game*,  a  kDowIadge     tfaa  field  of  anolhar. 

of  which  throws  light  os  a  datk  panaga.  In  Fhilipp.  LL  ]i,  li  a  eleai  nierence  to 
Tha  refeianee  ia  to  foat-raBing,  In  whioh  a  (b*  faol-noti  al  the  Oljmpie  ganwa.  Paul 
whiia  liDBwaadrairaontbegtoandiodBBiio     in  anMI  aaji,  'FoigvUing  Iha  fM  of  Iha 


■Ign  and  hand  tha  piiza  t( 


itM  abeadf  nm,  and  ■miniiig  fcnrarda,  I 
mfaua  m^  aonrta  towards  tha  niai^  or  bonn- 
darjt,  with  a  flaw  to  gahi  Iha  priaa,'  See.  The 
ftiie,  irabtun,  was  aihihilad  In  snah  a  man- 
nar  that,  balng  before  the  ejaa  of  the  ran- 
an*,  it  might  alimalale  Ihaii  aftirta. 

BAOHEL(H.aihaa^),theToaDBaaldaagti- 
tar  af  Laban,  diillngaiabad  fcr  har  beautf 
(Oen.  xiix.  iif.).     See  Jibob. 

BAHAS  (H.  lnTg*),  Ihe  name  of  a  harlot 
(iha  Muna  Heb.  word  is  found  in  Oenaais 
-x,raiT.  16.  Is.  »iiii.l».  Hoi. 


a  (Joeh. 


I,  Mf.).  and  who  appears  in  Matt.  I.  S 
tB*  gaaadoft;  of  Jeaoa  Oiiiit.  and  ia  ntan- 
iJDDed  In  Hab.  xi.  At  aa  diiiiDgniahed  for 
hnr  fklth,  and  In  James  U.  2i  aa  InallBeil  bf 
har  worki.  Jaariih  nadliion  ii  full  or  ibis 
woaan'a  pralia,  iiakiDg  her  the  wife  of  Jo- 
ibnaorol  Salma  (1  ChroD.  IL  11),  and  iho 
prafmalili  of  (Igbl  praplieu.  Tel  a  diilike 
to  haT*  the  aarij  hialor;  of  thsir  ra«  eon- 
naatad  with  a  hiriot,  indnead  Iba  Jens  to 
fcics  from  Ibe  lait  Ibe  poaaibililj  thai  Rihab 
was  a  hoalesa,  aa  if  housra  at  enienainmaDt, 
ahraja  rare  in  iha  Eaal,  were  known  in  Ca- 
■aaa  hi  the  days  of  Joahna. 

RAII),  billamd  in  aiuient  limea  to  haTS 
hlliB  fra«  heaTSD  (Qao.  rii.),  and  aicribed 
to  the  powst  of  Oie  Atni^ly  (Job  iiiTiii. 
•»— «l>,  la  Ihe  aauia  of  imniediaM  and  ffraat 
fcrtOi^  iB  Iha  hot  Blinaa  of  tha  EaiL  Fran 
A^  w  BeplMahw  rain  ia  aelOaa  um  in 
tllartM  1»  lb«  kMr  pan  of  asfiiiBbeT 
PI  of  Ih*  til  !■  oooM  ij  )i|)'t 


rains,  and  nattm  icsDmet  a  verdant  aapert 
(S  Sam.  iiiii.  d).  At  Iha  and  of  October  or 
ttie  beginning  of  Norembcr,  tiie  rwnj  aea- 

paasea  inlo  anow  in  December,  and  in  Feb- 
raaiy  or  March  appean  fn  tha  '  latter  nin,' 
which,  eontinning  till  April,  aids  in  bringing 
the  harrnt  lo  maturilj.  Tha  periodical 
returns  of  rain,  as  bringing  TrftTahmeDl, 
beautj,  and  abnndanee,  wne  regarded  and 
pramiaed  aa  a  token  of  DiTtne  goodneta 
(Unt.  xiTi.  ».  i.  Dent  xi.  IS,  U ;  xiriiL 
19.   la.  m.  aS).    The  dela;  or  failure  of 

li.  ir  ;  KiTiii.  38,  ai.  1  Kings  xru.  I ;  iriii. 
1,  0.  Amoa  W.  7). 

In  tha  Tilley  of  ilgrpt  r^  is  a  Tcry  rare 
phenomnnon.  In  the  Said,  a  haiij  rain  falti 
once  in  four  or  fire  jeaii.  Lane  wilneiaed 
a  iremendana  storm  of  lightning  and  rain  in 
the  aiirumn  of  1H'4T.  Lighiuing  is  freqnenllr 
seen, but  thunder  acldiim  hear!    On  theoe- 

and  lulrd  Ihroughout  *  whole  nl|rliL  In 
Cairo  and  the  neiglibonring  parts,  Iheie  fall 
four  or  flTe  iman  showers  In  llie  yfr, 
aad  thsia  gaaerall;  daring  (be  winter  ind 
spring.  A  haaij  rain  ttrj  rarely  falls.  In 
Iha  marilima  parts  rain  ia  nnl  ao  infrrqnFnI. 
In  tfaa  ancient  world  in  ^neral,  as  wrll  us 
aaaong  tha  Uebnwa,  Ibe  rainbow  had  a  hits. 
lie  and  religioas  import  '  Tha  bow  of  Ood' 
b  in  Oea.  bt  U,  Ihe  Ic*«b  of  ■  toTenant 
betwasn  Qo4  mA  wan  i  it  ia  dag  a  ramem- 
bnaw  to  *•  Alnl^  17,  w  In  iHlab  lUx,  19, 
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fhe  name  of  Zion  engrftven  on  tlie  pdmt  of    euman^  which  In  French  is  ranfonner,  and 
his  hands.  At  the  bottom  of  the  idea  in  Gen.     signifies  <  to  buy  off  bj  a  price.'    The  medi- 


hand.    Bnt  we  are  not  soHoitons  to  explain  '  ransoninm/  <  nsnshon,*  <  rantion.'    <  Ban- 

Ihe  'why  and  wherefore'  of  these  ancient  som/ In  the  New  Testament,  is  foand  as  the 

eoneeptions,  which,  in  theii  original  aimpU-  rendering  of  the  Greek  lutrm  (Matt  xx.  28. 

dtf,  axe  as  religious  in  their  tendency  as  Mtlk  z.  45)  and  antilutron  (1  Tim.  ii.  6), 

they  ere  heantiftil  in  their  character.  irtiioh,  by  the  force  of  anti  ('for/  'for  the 

beneflV  '  instead  of '),  gives  emphasis  to 

'^SSJS.U^eS^dil^  tiie  idea  of  purchase  and  redemption.    See 

What  loTely  Tlrioni  yield  their  place  ATOwnif  bht  uid  BiDKSif . 

To  oold  material  tawi  t  RAVEN  (G.  rab$,  H.  horeb,  '  dark/  from 

And  yet,  «Wr  bow,  no  ikbltoff  dreams,  **>•  colour)  a  bird  declared  unclean  by  the 

But  words  of  tho  Most  High,  Mosaic  law  (Levit.  sd.  10.    Deut  xiv.  14), 

Hm  told  why  lint  thy  robe  ef  Deans  represented  in  Is.  xxxi  v.  1  h  as  dwelling  in 

-f^o^er  the  green  unWiwedeMtt  ^f  beauty,  from  its  shining  black  feathers. 

Heamn's  eorenant  thou  didst  shloe,  ■d.w^-  ilvs^u  ^«..,».  jJIj  v^j-    "*""* 

How  came  fhe  world's  grey  fctheis  forth  RaTens,  which  consume  dead  bodies,  were 

To  watch  thy  saerad  sign  I  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  as  well  as 

Aad  when  its  yellow  hxstre  smOad  **»•  Hebrews,  thought  to  be  specially  prone 

O'er  moaataina  yet  uatrod,  to  tear  out  the  eyes  (ProT.  xxx.  17).    It  was 

BMh  mothCT  held  aWI  her  child  gj,©  a  general  belief  that  ravens  abandoned 

To  hkss  the  bow  of  God.  ^^  ^^^^  as  soon  as  hatched,  because  then 

Metibinks  thy  5>Wlee  to  keep,  ^^ije  yj^ng  no  care  to  supply  them  with  food 

The  dxBt-made  anthem  rang'  /»  .  ' ..•  ji     t»-  i  ♦»  nx     a  *     ^ 

On  earth  deUrered  ftom  the  leepb  (JobxxxTiii.41.   Ps.  cxlvii.  9).   Accurate  ob- 

I    And  the  first  poet  sang.  servers  state  (hat  the  old  ravens  drive  away  the 

young  ones  as  soon  as  they  can  fly.   Bavens, 

RAMAH  (H.  eieiHition),  the  naiM  of  ssTe-  whloh  are  represented  as  objects  of  Provi- 

ral  towns  built  on  eminences.    Of  these  the  dential  care  (Luke  xii.  24),  were  commanded 

most  important  was  a  city  in  Benjamin,  be-  by  God  to  feed  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii.  4). 

tween  Oibeah  and  Bethel,  abont  six  Roman  This  event,  which  the  Scripture  clearly  sets 

nlles  north  of  Jerusalem  (Judges  xix.  18.  forth  as  miraculous,  has  driven  Rationalism 

Josh,  xviii.  25.   1  Sam.  xiil.  6).  After  Solo-  to  amusing  expedients.    Besides  labouring 

men,  Bamah  came  under  the  power  of  Is-  to  show  that  other  persons  sre  said  to  have 

rael,  and  Baasha  made  it  a  frontier  stnmgw  been  fed  by  birds,  it  has  sdvanced  the  theory 

•hold  (I  Kings  xv.  17),  which  was  taken  that  Ellas  in  some  way  induced  die  ravens 

from  hhn  by  Asa  (21,  22).    See,  further,  Is.  to  admit  him  as  a  messmate;  a  conjecture 

X.  29.    Jer.  xl.  1 ;  xxxi  Id ;  comp.  Malt  ii.  which  is  helped  out  by  the  supposition  that 

17,  18.     With  this  Bamah,  Winer  identiftes  they  (Horebe)  were  in  reality  an  Arab  tribe, 

Arimathea  (see  the  article),  mentioned  in  or  travelling  merchants  so  called,  who  sup- 

BCatt  xxvil.  57.    In  1  Samuel  i.  1,  mention  plied  the  prophet  with  food.    Mickaelis  put 

Is  mads  of  Bamathaim-Zophim,  of  Mount  it  forth  that  the  ravens  intended  were  birds 

Rphrahn,  where  resided  the  parents  of  Sa-  of  prey,  whose  booty  Elijah  appropriated  to 

niie].    Bamathaim  denotes  the  two  Bame-  his  own  support.     So  extravagant  are  all 

tiies ;   the  city  may  have  consisted  of  two  attempts  that  will  make  the  Scriptures  say 

parts.     Zophim  signi&es  wateh-towsr,  anid  what  they  do  not  mean ! 

was  a  distinotive  term.    This  placs  has  been  BAVIN  (L.  rapto,  'I  snatch  or  tear  away*) 

held  to  be  dtHerent  from  Bamah,  beoanse  stands  (Nah.  xii.  12)  for  a  Hebrew  term,  the 

aba  forratr  has  been  said  to  be  in  Ben-  root  of  which  signifies  'to  tear,*  'carry  off,' 

Jamia,  the  latter  in  Ephraim ;  bnt  the  hiU  and  hence,  as  a  noun,  '  plunder,'  *  booty,' 

on  which  it  lay  extended  from  the  territory  ^  prey.'    Comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  89.  Ezek.  iv.  14. 

of  Ephraim  into  that  of  Benjamin.   In  Judg.  The  same  word,  with  a  slight  variation,  is 

iT.  5,  the  Bamah  of  fiei^aniin  is  dearly  rendered  *  prey '  in  Gen.  xlix.  9,  he, 

plaosd  in  Ephraim.  BEA80N  (L.  ratiOj  the  thinking,  as  oratut 

RAMOTfi  (H.  esiiiieiMts),  or  Bamoth-  is  the  speaking  faculty,  language  being  ut- 

gflMd  (1  Kings  iv.  13),  one  of  the  most  f*>  4ered  thought)   is  represented   by  several 

asons  cities  of  Gilead,  belonging  to  Gad  scriptural  terms : — I.  Hethbokn  (Eccles.  vii 

(Deut.  iv.  48),  and  assigned  to  the  Leviies  25),  rendered  also  'device'  (ix.  10),  and 

(Joshna  xx.  8),  lying  fifteen  Boman  miles  denoting,  originally,  man's  power  of  invent- 

aorth-wsst  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Jab-  lug  and  contriving  (comp.   'engines'  in  2 

hok,  and  nine  soath-west  from  Gerasa.    It  Chron.  xxvi.  15,  and  'inventions'  in  Eooles. 

fti  heUtved  to  be  found  in  the  modem  ss^  vii.  29).    II.  Tahgom  (Prov.  xxvi.  16),  ren< 

ImH.  dered  *  tasto '  In  Exod.  xvi.  81,  <  nnderstand- 

BAKSOaC  tt  limnd  ia  tin  tt^dlflrral  ran*  log'  in  Jo^  xlL  90,  and  'dimetioa'  in  Fror. 
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sL  2d ;  fbe  referenee  being  to  the  una  of  and  aa  heir  of  immortality.    Nttnre  tod 

propriety.    III.  Mandag  (Dan.  iv.  30),  ren-  grace  nerer  appear  in  the  Bible  as  contrasted 

dered  '  knowledge'  in  if.  21,  'understanding'  witb,madi  less  as  contradicting,  each  other, 

in  ir.  34,  and  *  knowledge'  in  v.  12;  strictly  What  the  heaTens  proclaim  (Ps.  xiz.),  the 

referring  to  the  knowing  faculty.    lY.  Tavo-  Bible  teaches ;  and  God  in  his  acts  and 

nah  (Job  xxxii.  11),  rendered  'understand-  words  CTcr  instructs  man  through  the  instm- 

ing,'  and  coupled  with  'wisdom,'  in  Exodus  mentality  of  his  intelligent  faculties.    It  is 

zxxL  3 ;  applied  in  ProT.  n.  5,  to  man,  and  only  a  perrerted,  misled,  or  degraded  nature 

in  Ps.  czzxvi.  9, to  God;  the  primsry import  (Ephes.  ii.  3),  which  alienated  men  fivm 

denoting  the  power  of  distihguishing,  and  tiie  life  of  God.  Still  does  sin  work  the  saoM 

so  of  comparing.    In  Is.  1. 18,  God  says  to  lamentable  results,  darkening  the  mind  and 

the  sinful  Israelites,  '  Come,  let  us  reason  misguiding  the  will ;  and  the  contrast  which 

together;'  the  Terb  is  rendered  '  to  reason'  the  Bible  constantly  brings  into  relief  is  thai 

in  Job  xiii.  3 ;  xr.  3 ;  'judge  'in  Gen.  xzxi.  which  exists,  and  ever,  under  the  government 

47,  and  '  correct'  in  Prov.  iii.  12,  and  seems  of  a  holy  God,  must  exist,  between  a  wicked 

to  imply  an  appeal  to  the  moral  feelings  and  a  pure  heart.    With  a  truth  and  a  wis- 

(oomp.  'reasoning'  in  Job  xiii.  6,  '  argu-  dom  which  the  highest  philosophy  will  be 

ments '  in  xxiii.  4,  and  '  reproofs '  in  Psalm  most  ready  to  own.  Scripture  places  the 

xxxviii.  14).    The  several  passages  put  to-  darkening  of  the  mind,  the  depravity  of  the 

gether  exhibit  reason  as  the  power  of  know-  life,  and  all  the  evils  which  hence  ensue,  in 

ing,  distinguishing,  Judging,  and  devising  the  emotional,  not  the  intellectual,  part  of 

(intellectu^  operations),  and  of  being  hence  our  nature ;  '  for  out  of  the  heart  proeeed 

influenced  and  guided  under  those  senti-  evU  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  foniicA- 

ments  which  unite  man  to  God,  and  show  tions,   thefts,   false  witness,  blasphemies' 

him  what  is  right  by  showing  him  what  is  (Matt  xr.  18,  teq,) ;  while  to  conscience  and 

God's  will  and  what  is  proper.    These  facul-  to  the  intellect  Jesus  himself  appealed  as 

ties  appear  as  fonning  essential  elements  in  the  judge  of  what  was  right  (Luke  xiL  57). 

the  human  soul,  not  obliterated  by  sin  (Is.  REBEKAH   (H.  fat),  the  dau^ter  of 

i.  18),  and  taken  away  only  in  the  ease  of  Bethuel,  and  granddaughter  of  Nahor,  Abra- 

insanity  (Daniel  iv.  33),  on  the  removal  ,'of  ham's  brother,  was  married  to  Isaac  through 

which  disease  reason  returns  (36).    Reason,  the  agency  of  Elieier  (Gen.  xxiL  23 ;  xxiv. 

in  common  with  all  good  things,  is  the  gift  12,  $eq,;  idix.  31).    See  Isaac. 

of  God  (ii.  21),  in  whose  image  man  was  RECHAB  (H.  f9iiare),  a  captain  of  a 

created  (Gen.  i.  27),  and  whose  image  and  band  under  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son.    He, 

gloiy  man  sUll  is  (1  Cor.  xL  7).    In  agree-  with  his  brother  Baauah,  sons  of  Rimmon, 

ment  with  this  is  the  statement  made  in  assassinated  their  master  in  order  to  ingra-^ 

Job  xxxii  8  (eorap.  1  Kings  ii.  12) :  tiate  themselves  with  David,  who,  probably 

*Tbst  spirit  wbiek  Is  in  man,  from  fear  of  persons  so  daring  and  faithless, 

Eren  &e  bxestk  of  the  Almlghlj  caused  them  to  be  slain,  and  their  bodies  to 

Giveththanundezstuiding.''  ^  suspended  over  the  pool  in  Hebron  (2 

Hence,  if  any  one  lack  wisdom,  he  may  ob-  Sam.  iv.). 

tain  it  by  prayer  to  God  (James  i.  d),  who  Another  Rtehah  was  the  father  of  Jehona- 

filled  with  his  spirit  Besaleel,  that  he  might  dab,  and  a  descendant  of  Hemath,  a  Kenite 

be  a  skilful  workman  (Exod.  axxi.  2 ;  xxxv.  (2  Kings  x.  15.    1  Chron.  ii.  55.    Judg.  iv. 

80,  uq,\  and  who,  as  the  Father  of  Lights,  11).    FMm  Rechab  was  named  the  family 

sends  down  on  man  every  good  gift  (James  of  Riehabitei,  who,  at  the  ixgunction  of  their 

L  17).  ancestor  Jonadab,  abstained  Arom  intoxica- 

Reason,  as  thus  divine  In  its  source,  is  ting  liquor,  and  were,  for  the  fidelity  of  their 

constantly  appealed  to  in  the  sacred  writ-  obedience,  employed  by  Jeremiah  as  a  means 

ings.    The  appeal  begins  in  the  ganlen  of  of  aflfording  instruction  to  the  disobedient  Is- 

Eden,  and  terminates  with  the  sublime  nn-  raelites.  As  a  part  of  their  vow,  the  Rechab- 

veilings  of  the  Apocalypse.    The  whole  of  ites  built  no  house,  sowed  no  seed,  planted 

revelation  is  an  appeal  to  reason,  whose  ex-  no  Tineyard,  but  dwelt  constantly  in  tents 

istence  and  operation  it  both  presupposes  (Jer.  xxxv.). 

and  fosters.    The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  RECONCILIATION   (L.),  the  bringing 

an  opposition  and  a  conflict  between  reason  about  of  a  good  understanding  between  two 

and  revelation.    In  it  the  two  are  in  bar-  parties,  has  for  its  Greek  originals,  I.  HiiaM- 

mony.    They  are  both  divine  agencies,  em-  fconuii  (Heb.  ii.  17),  from  hiUmos,  'propi- 

ployed  in  man's  education.    Because  man  is  tiation'  (1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  lU),  and  hUasko, 

an  intelligent  being,  the   Scripture  is  ad-  'I make  propitious," expiate.'  Besides  Heb. 

dressed  to  him.    As  to  an  intelligent  being  iL  17,  the  verb  is  used  in  Luke  xviit  18, 

does  it  ever  speak  to  man.    Implying  that  where  the  publican  prays  for  mercy.    IL 

reason  is  an  insufficient,  it  implies  also  that,  KatallagS  ('  exchange,' '  reconciliation'),  used 

so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  in  Rom.  v.  11 ;  xi.  15.  2  Cor.  ▼.  18, 19.    The 

It  deals  with  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  in  corresponding  verb  is  found  in  Rom.  ▼.  lOL 

order  that  it  may  make  him  a  chUd  of  God  1  Cor.  lil.  IL  2  Cor.T.  18— M.    That  'God 
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in  Christ,  recoociling  ibe  world  tmto 
himself/  is  the  great  /act  of  the  gospel,  in 
the  lecognitioQ  of  which  Christians  mast 
agree,  how  much  soever  they  may  diBbr 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  as  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi. It  seems  to  ns  more  wise  and  more 
Christian  to  lahoor  with  the  Saviour  for 
acoomplishing  his  purposes,  than  to  dispute 
and  disagree  one  with  another  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  achieved  that  salvation, 
on  our  sharing  in  which  depends  our  alL 
In  the  same  manner,  we  think  it  better  that 
followers  of  Jesus  should  combine  to  ex- 
pel sin  from  the  world,  than  spend  their 
strength  in  strife  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which 
it  was  introduced.  Here  it  is.  It  is  a  dire 
evil.  With  it  there  is  no  good;  apart  from  it 
there  is  '  perfect  peace/  Let  all  good  men 
unite  to  put  an  end  to  its  ruinous  dominion. 

BECOBDS  (L.  recordor,  *  I  call  to  mind'), 
vrritings  designed  to  set  forth  facts  so  as  to 
be  a  memorial  of  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  called  to  mind  and  remembered. 
Such  is  the  import  of  the  term  in  its  etymo- 
logical and  scriptural  import  (Esther  vi.  1. 
2  Sam.  vuL  16).  The  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fies '  to  remember'  (Gen.  ix.  15.  Ex.  xxxiL 
18).  Accordingly,  the  corresponding  noun  in 
one  form  signifies  *  a  memorial'  (xii.  14),  and 
in  another  *a  memorialist,'  recorder,  that  is 
narrator,  chronicler,  or  historian.  In  David's 
court  the  royal  historiographer,  or  national 
historian,  was  a  person  of  high  distinction 
(2  Samuel  viii.  16 ;  comp.  zx.  24.  2  Kings 
xviii.  18.  1  Chron.  xviiL  15.  2Chron.xxxiv. 
8.  Is.  Ixii.  6,  marg.).  How  much  the  He- 
brew was  a  commemorative  or  historical 
people  the  reader  may  learn  from  this  arti- 
cle, and  by  turning  to  the  words  <  Bemem- 
ber'  and  'Memorial'  in  Cruden'i  COnoozd- 
anoe. 

BEDEEM  (L.  rtdimo,  <I  buy  off')  repre- 
sents two  Hebrew  words: — I.  Ogakal  (goel), 
the  radical  meaning  of  which,  according  to 
Filrst,  is  '  to  set  free,'  as  by  procuring  par- 
don for  condemned  persons,  or  liberty  for 
eaptives  (Ex.  vi.  6 ;  xv.  18) ;  but  as,  among 
half-civilised  nations,  the  duty  of  redeeming 
any  one  devolved  on  a  person  of  the  same 
tribe,  clan,  or  kin,  so  the  term  came  to  sig- 
nify to  assert  the  rights  of  another,  to  do  a 
kinsman's  part,  whether  by  avenging  a  death 
of  violence,  or  assuming  a  deceased  rela- 
tive's position  in  regard  to  his  wife  and  pro- 
perty (Lev.  XXV.  48, 49 ;  xxvii.  18.  Ruth  iii. 
13 ;  iv.  4,  6.  Numbers  xxxv.  12, '  avenger  / 
10,  My.    Job  xix.  25,  'redeemer/  Ps.  xix. 

14.  Is.  xli.  14).  II.  Padah,  signifying  pri- 
marily '  to  separate/  hence  to  take  a  captive 
horn  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  and  generally 
'to  liberate'  (Lev.  xxvii.  27.  IS  umbers  xviii. 

15.  Deut  ix.  26.  Job  xxxiiL  28.  Is.  xxxv. 
10,  'ransomed;  comp.  in  Exodus  viii.  28, 
'  division '). 

In  th«  New  Testament,  'redeem'  stands 
for,  I.  Agoradto  (Bev.  v;  0 1  xiv.  8,  4),  which 


means  'to  buy'  (Matthew  xiii  44;  xiv.  10; 
comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  2  Pet.  ii.  1).  IL  Exago- 
radzo,  'I  buy  off'  (Galat.  iii.  18;  iv.  5,  and 
derivatively  '  to  improve/  or  make  the  most 
of,  Eph.  V.  16.  Colos.  iv.  5).  III.  Litttroo, 
from  lutTon  {ttom  luo,  *I  /^^sen/ or 'set  free'), 
'  the  price  of  redemption/  the  sum  paid  for 
buying  off  a  life, '  a  ransom'  (Exod.  xxL  80. 
Numb.  xxxv.*dl,  82;  see  especially  Is.  xiv. 
13.  The  noun  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, namely.  Matt.  xx.  28.  Mark  x.  45). 
The  verb  is  uesd  in  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  comp. 
Is.  xliv.  22,  teq.  Tit  ii.  14 ;  oomp.  Ps.  cxxx. 
8.  1  Peter  i.  18, 19.  The  word  '  Redeemer' 
(goel)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiiL  11.  Is.  xli.  14; 
xliiL  14 ;  xliv.  6,  24,  &o.  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  term,  lutroteM,  is  found  once  m  the 
New  Testament— Acts  vii  85.    See  Bahbom. 

BEEDS  (G.  rohr).    See  Bulbusb. 

BEGENEBATION  (L.  being  bom  again) 
stands  for  the  Greek  palingenetia,  which  is 
similar  in  its  derivation  and  import  (Matt 
xix.  28.  Titus  iiL  5).  In  1  Peter  i  3,  28, 
'begotten  again/  and  being  'bom  again/ 
are  represented  by  a  Greek  verb,  anafftnnao^ 
which  literally  signifies  to  be  bom  again.  In 
Jolm  iii.  8,  our  Lord  declares  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  in  words  which  signify  either 
'  to  be  bora  again/  or  '  to  be  bom  firom 
above/  explaining  the  change  by  speaking 
of  it  as  being  bom  of  water  (by  baptism) 
and  of  spirit,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  im- 
press on  the  gross  Jewish  mind  of  Nicode- 
mus  the  essentially  holy  and  spiritual  nature 
of  the  change  whose  necessity  he  declared. 
The  inaptitude  of  Nieodemus  to  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord  was  the  more  surprising  because 
the  new  birth  was  not  for  the  first  time  put 
forth  by  Jeeus.  The  Pythagoreans  used  the 
term  palingenetia  of  the  ohange  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  notion,  took  place  when  the 
soul  passed  from  one  body  into  another, 
and  figuratively  of  that  change  also  which 
ensued  from  moral  reformation.  Josephus 
uses  it  of  the  change  which  his  country  un- 
derwent in  the  restitution  of  its  polity  after 
the  Babylonish  exOe  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8, 
9).  Philo  ('YiU  Mosis/  ii)  speaks  of  the 
restoration  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  as  a 
new  birth.  The  Septnagint  version  closes 
the  passage  in  Job  xiv.  14  with  the  words, 

•I  wm  wait  tin  I  am  bora  again.' 

The  way  in  which  Jesus  speaks  (Matthew 
xix.  20)  of  'the  Ttgenerationt  shows  that 
there  prevailed  in  his  day  an  expectation  of 
a  great  social  change.  This  revolution  is 
in  Acts  iii.  21  called  the  'restitution  of  all 
things/  and  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets  (Is.  Iii.  teq.)» 
The  Jews  held  that  in  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah the  universe  would  be  totally  changed, 
returning  into  its  own  pure  and  perfect  state, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  sin  of  Adam. 
From  the  marked  contrast  which  henee 
arose  they  formed  the  idea  of  tiro  agofl*  'that 
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which  is/  and  '  that  whieh  is  to  ooma ' 
(comp.  Mark  x.  30) ;  the  latter  being  design 
naked  the  age  or  kingdom  of  the  Meaaiah 
(Luke  x^ii.  30).  Baaing  his  doctrine  on 
these  opinions,  Jesus  taught  the  necessitj  that 
every  individual,  before  he  could  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  must  undergo  a  great 
apiritual  change,  in  order  that  thus  the  whole 
intelligent  world  might  be  renewed  and  made 
happy  by  being  made  holy. 

The  purifying  influence  of  the  new  birth 
is  strikmgly  exhibited  in  Titus  iii.  6,  where 
salvation  takes  place  through  '  the  washing 
of  regeneration,'  that  is,  the  cleansing  influ- 
ence of  regeneration.  Allusion  is  made  to 
the  custom  of  carefully  washing  infanta  at 
the  time  of  their  birth  (comp.  John  iii.  5). 

BEGISTEB  (L.  re$  gesti^  an  aooonnt  of 
things  done  or  performed).   See  Givbaloot. 

BEHOBOAM  (H.  vko  fnu  tlu  ptapU ; 
A.  M.  4586,  A.  C.  063,  V.  975),  first  king  of 
Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Solomon  at  th« 
age  of  fortj'One,  when  he  found  discontent 
widely  prevalent,  and  had  not  the  strength 
of  character  to  throw  around  the  corrupt 
parts  of  the  state  the  daasling  splendour  by 
which  they  had  been  in  part  concealed  in 
the  previous  reign.  Bepairing  to  Sheohemf 
in  order  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  con- 
gregated representatives  of  the  tribes,  ht 
was  saluted  with  expressions  of  disaffection* 
Beforms  were  loudly  demanded.  He  con- 
sulted his  aged  advisers,  and  <hey  recoa« 
mended  prudent  oonoession.  The  oonnsol 
was  unacoeptablei  He  tuned  to  young 
counsellors,  who  advised  ooeroion.  A  mi- 
natory and  repulsive  answer  was  given.  la 
oonsequenoe,  ten  tribes  revolted  and  made 
themselves,  in  Jeroboam,  a  king  of  iheit 
own.  Grieved  at  the  result,  Behoboam  sent 
Adoram,  *  who  was  over  the  tribnte,'  with  pa- 
cific overtures.  The  messenger  was  stoned 
to  dea^  Hia  master  fled  precipitately  to 
Jerusalem.  Arrived  in  his  oapitid,  he  took 
immediate  measures  for  redncmg  die  rebels 
to  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  for- 
bidden by  *  Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God,'  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  first  years  of  hia 
reign  passed  peaceably;  but,  being  weak  and 
changeful,  he  yielded  to  the  propensities  of 
his  wife,  Maacha  (I  Kings  xv.  18),  and 
conceded  to  her  the  open  exercise  of  her 
idolatrous  worship,  so  that  the  king  himself 
became  infected,  and  '  high  plaoes,  images, 
and  groves,'  prevailed  almoat  to  the  extent 
of  canaing  the  service  of  Jehovah  to  be  for- 
gotten (xiT.  23*24).  The  relations  between 
Behoboam  and  his  revolted  subject  now  king 
in  Israel,  were  unintenmptedly  of  a  hostile 
character  (30).  On  the  side  of  the  former 
stood  Edom  and  PhUistia;  on  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, Moab.  The  weakness  which  ensned  from 
these  divisions  encouraged  foreign  aggres- 
sion. In  his  flftti  year,  Behoboam  was  as- 
sailed by  Shishak,  who  plundered  Jems*- 
lom,  asd  made  iti  master  trilmtvy  to  ^^^ 


Misfortnne  made  Behoboam  penitent  He 
oheoked  idolatry,  and  was  rewarded  by  • 
return  of  the  Divine  favour  (2  Chron.  ziL 
12).  Bespeoting  his  wives  and  children,  see 
zi.  18,  fSf . 

Thus  opens  the  history  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  whichf'Vith  the 
exception  of  a  few  aovereigns,  Im  little  else 
than  a  series  of  misdeeds  and  sniferings. 
In  no  other  annals  are  the  vices  of  kii^ 
painted  in  colours  so  deep.  In  the  ftiet  we 
find  an  attestation  of  truth.  Neither  the 
generally  preponderating  influence  of  m<x 
narchy,  nor  the  strong  pride  of  the  Hebrew 
heart,  conld  oountervall  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty  which  bade  and  made  the  writers 
of  these  dironides  narrate  nnvamiahed  facts, 
and  in  so  doing  illustimta  the  great  tmth  of 
ths  Bible,  that  obedience  to  God  brings  ex- 
cellence and  peace,  and  diaobedianee  entails 
wretchedneas. 

BELIGION  is  a  word  of  Latin  origin, 
whose  derivation  and  preoiaa  import  have 
been  differently  act  forth.  Lactantlns  (In- 
Btit.  Div.  I  £8),  deriving  tha  word  from  Ug9, 
*1  bind,'  says  that  it  denoiea  the  chain  of 
piety  by  which  we  are  natorally  bound  to 
God,  ainoe  God  haa  bound  man  to  himself, 
it  being  n  necessity  that  we  ahonld  serve  him 
as  A  Lord  and  obey  him  aa  a  Father.  Oieeto 
(Da  Nat.  Deor.  11,  28),  however,  deriving 
the  word  firom  dgo,  *  I  gather,'  <I  ooDeel,* 
holds  that  religion  Is  the  attentive  reoollee- 
tion  and  obaervanoe  of  the  Divine  behesls. 
The  idea  of  a  bond  is  in  every  way  moat  in 
aooordanea  with  the  aasanee  of  religion, 
whieh  consists  in  tiiat  union  of  man  with 
God  whioh,  on  ths  part  of  the  latter,  intolvet 
paternal  aaperrlsion  (Providence)  and  sj^- 
ritual  instmotion  (BiBvelatlon)  m  snch  a 
manner  as,  bringing  into  operation  metfa 
eapaUlitias  raoeived  of  God  aa  their  Creator, 
may  lead  them  to  recognise  the  Divine  Sonres 
of  all  their  endowments  and  poeaesaions  ao 
aa  to  receive  his  law,  feel  ita  operationa  in 
their  oonaoisnce,  and  honour,  love,  and  obey 
the  Ahnigfaly  Lawgiver  as  the  origin  of  all 
power,  troth,  wisdom,  benignity,  and  happi- 
neas.  Though  it  ia  from  the  Scriptures  that 
we  gain  a  true  and  comprehensive  concep- 
tion of  religion,  yet,  with  that  absence  of 
general  terms  which  is  peeoliar  to  the  He- 
bttw  Seriptoies,  and  whieh  intimates  tfadr 
gnat  antiquity,  the  Bible  suppliea  no  one 
word  that  compriaea  a  frdl  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  *  Beligion,'  need  in  Acts  xxvt 
5.  CoL  ii.  16.  James  i.  26,  27,  repreaenta  a 
Greek  term,  thmktia,  which  strictly  denotes 
'  w<»ahip,'  or  outward  obserranees,  as  cuss* 
frctc  (Acts  iii.  12,  *  holiness ;  1  Tim.  It.  8, 
'  godliness')  signifies  piety,  or  the  internal 
sentiments  whence  religious  vrorahip  springs. 
However,  by  patting  together  the  several  pat- 
aagea  in  which  these  two  words  oeeur,  the 
reader  may  form  for  himself  a  general  idea 
of  whit  tha  fforio***^  a  wiitni  oompithiotd^ 
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in  fheir  ocmeeptieo  of  Kligion.    That  eon-  migr  be  degenerate  ofbhoote  from  the  on|y 

eeption  went  for  beyond  tbe  mefe  etymolo-  tme  religion,  end,  aa  snob,  contain  what  la 

gioal  import  of  the  word  <  religion,'  ae  may  good ;  bat  viewed  generally^  ihey  an  fidae 

be  eeen  in  fhe  definition  of  thndtmtt  given  and  injurioaa,  and,  as  Bueh,  to  be  aapev- 

by  James  (L  d7),  which  makes  the  esaenee  seded  by  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  Ibr  it  is 

of  religion  to  consist  in  works  ol  meroy»  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  that  all  the  nationa 

love,  and  aotiTO  goodness.    In  the  Old  Tea-  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed.   And  as  there 

tament,  *  the  fear  of  God '  is  a  phrass  which  is  but  one  religion,  so  is  that  religion  divine 

more  folly  expresses  what  is  now  commonly  in  its  origin  and  its  diselpline.    Henee  Ae 

understood  l^  *  religion'  (Oenesis  zx.  11.  Bible  knows  nothing  of  the  distinetion  be- 

d  Samuel  zxiii.  8.  Ps.  ziz.  9.  Pror.  iiL  13;  tween  'natural  and  revealed  religioB.'    The 

ziT.  S7 ;  XV.  28 ;  oomp.  Acts  iz.  81).    These  religion  of  the  Bible  is  both.    Coming  from 

descriptivs  terms  place  the  earthly  sonree  of  the  Creator  and  the  Father  of  man,  it  is  di- 

rdigion  in  the  nataral  sentiments  of  the  vine  in  its  origin,  revealed  in  the  meana  ol 

hnman  heart,  and  specifically  in  that  fear  ila  development^  and  natural  in  the  mode  ol 

whieh  is  ealled  forth  by  the  sight  of  the  its  operation  in  the  human  mind.    No  dif> 

great  ageneiee  of  the  univene.   These  agen-  ference,  m«4^  less  any  contraries,  does  the 

des  appeared  to  the  Shemitio  nations  under  Bible  reeognise  between  Bevelation  and  Ns 

no  repulsive  form.    It  was  a  bright  world  in  tore.  Scripture  and  Science,  Faith  and  Ben 

whieh  they  lived.    While  bright,  ttiat  world  son.     These  antitheses  are  the  growth  of 

presented  also  tokens  of  power  and  gran-  later  and  degenerate  times.    In  Sie  Scrip- 

dear.    Hence  the  gnat  and  the  sublime  ez-  tures,  religion  is  irom  first  to  last  divine  in 

cite  fear  in  human  breaste,  and  in  so  doing  ita  source  and  in  ite  results,  but  human  in 

call  forth  the  leligiotis  sentiment    Accord-  ite  woi^ings  and  immediate  manifestationa* 

ingly,  religion  is  prodttoM  by  the  action  of  the  And  it  is  only  because  with  the  few  sim- 

eztemal  world  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  pie,  yet  subliine  and  everlasting,  truths  set 

human  mind.  Not  ezchisively  so,  for  the  Bi-  forth  in  the  Bible,  men  have  suxed  np  the 

ble  exbibite  man  as  in  bis  eariieet  dsys  under  '  hay,  wood,  and  btubble '  of  their  own  tradi- 

tfae  immediate  supervision  of  0od.  TlieCrsa-  tiona,  benwwing  from  heterogeneous  philo* 

tor  begins  man's  moral  education  the  momem  sophies  the  most  diverse  material^  that  in 

that  he  has  completed  his  frame  and  faenltiea.  their  schools  they  have  been  led  to  invent 

Of  tibat  education  the  first  act  is  the  givingof  a  terms  snd  devise  distinctions  whieh  see  often 

law.    Thereby  an  appeal  was  made  to  man's  no  less  irrational  than  unseripturaL    Either 

intelllgenee.  Founding  his  measoies  on  bis  the  Bibte  is  our  religions  guide,  or  it  is  nU* 

relations  to  matt  as  his  Creator,  Ood  first  If  not,  it  would  be  better  to  disavow  ite  an- 

aims  to  awaken  and  invigorate  eooeetence,  thoiity  openty.    If  it  is,  then  we  have  no* 

in  order  that,  in  the  predominance  of  man's  thing  to  do  but  to  follow  ite  guidance;  taking 

sense  of  right  and  duty,  he  may  become  both  it  reverentially  for  what  it  professes  to  be, 

obedient  and  happy.    Man  disobeys  the  law,  namely,  a  record  of  God's  dealings  with  man. 

and  henee,  incurring  God's  displeasure,  falls  whence,  by  the  diligent  use  of  our  powers, 

into  misery.    Still  is  he  not  abandoned  of  we  may  age  after  age  deduce  those  great  and 

Ood.    A  ray  of  hope  arises  in  the  midst  of  deathless  laws  relating  to  man's  moral  nature 

Ills  dailoiess.    That  hope  grows  Into  a  pro-  and  spiritual  relations  which  constitute  di- 

mise ;  that  promise  becomes  more  full,  defl-  vine  truth,  and  which,  varying  in  their  form 

nite,  and  attractive.    The  evil  abates;  the  and  application  with  each  suoceeaive  period, 

good  becomes  more  ample  in  poportion  as  remain  in  substance  and  in  effect  *  the  same 

God's  law  is  regarded  and  obeyed.     The  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'    In  ite  es- 

entile  observance  of  that  law  is  the  exeln-  sence,  true  religion  te  ever  the  same.    The 

aive  prevalence  of  man's  highest  good.  This  faith  by  which  Abraham  was  justified  has 

great  educational  process  has  been  carried  power  to  justify  still.    The  obedience  unto 

forward  by  various  means ;  by  the  call  of  death  observed  by  the  Son  of  God,  was  only 

Abraham,  the  esteblishmcnt  of  the  Jewish  the  perfection  of  the  obedience  rendered  by 

church,  the  loQg  succession  of  high-minded  Noah.   And  as  in  extent,  so  in  breadth,  does 

teachers  termed  prophete,    and  finally  by  true  religion  ever  remain  the  same.    Wher- 

Jesus  Christ,    God's  Prophet,  Priest,  and  ever  is  found  a  holy  life  or  a  holy  thought^ 

King,  who  is  to  rule  tUl he  has  brought  all  wherever  conscience  is  honoured  as  Gods 

things    into  wiDiug  subjection  to  himself  ricogerent,  wherever  the  Divine  will  is  sought 

(1  Cor.  zv.  m,  uq.).    Hence  the  reMgion  of  for  reverentially  and  observed  with  care,  there 

lOie  Bible  has  God  for  ite  author,  man  for  its  is  found  an  element  of  true  religion,  small 

nnbiect,  moral  perfection,  and  therehi  pure  though  it  may  be,  even  as  a  grain  of  mns- 

•ndundecaying  happiness,  for  its  aim.  Such  tard-seed.     Hence  those  whose  chief  in- 

n  reliirion.  even  by  the  divinity  of  ite  source  structor  was  the  visible  universe  (Ps.  zix. 
and  grandeur  of  it 
^val.    Accordingly, 

ihere  is  one  God.    This  one  religic ...-,-       -.  i_    #  *u 

tacome  uniterM].    Other  so-caned  religions  themeelves'  (U),  'riiow  Ihe  «-->  *»/  the 
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(mAnl)  Iftw  written  in  their  hearts'  (U)»  BEPHAJM  (H.  ^iiCt)-4M  VoL  I.  «It 

be  approved  or  condemned  of  their  con-  —a  name  given  in  3  Sam.  t.  18^  2K) ;  ziitL 

cience  (10),  and  so  partake  of  the  great  13,  to  a  Talley  caUed  <  the  Tidley  of  the  giaal^ 

blessings  to  be  awarded  in  <  the  day  when  in  Joshna  xt.  8,  and  connected,  in  zriii  16, 

Ood  shall  jadge  the  secrets  of  men  hj  Jesos  with  '  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnea.'    li 

Christ'  (16).  nn  from  the  soath-west  side  of  Mount  Mo- 

BEBQSSION  (L.  n,  'back/  and  mUto,  *1  riah  to  Bethlehem.    It  was  oelebnied  fhr  ils 

send'),  forgiveness.    Bee  the  artiole.  fertility  (Is.  xvii.  0). 

BEBfPHAN  (Amos  v.  26.    Acts  viL  43;  REPLENISH  (L.  rt,  and  pkmu,  <lnll') 

oomp.  Dent  iv.  19).    See  Chiuit.  <  to  fill'  (Oen.  i.  28)  or  sopply  abmidantly 

BEPENT  (F.  repmtir,  L.  re  and  ptena,  (Is.  zxiiL  2). 

O.  poin^,  that  is,  brought  back  by  punish-  BEPBOBATE  (L.  re,  and  ptvbnt,  'good*), 

ment ;  in  the  Vulgate,  penttentia,  which,  ah-  disapproved,  and  so  left  or  abaadooed.  Thus 

breviated,  makes  penance  and  penitence  or  Noble,  continuation  of  Orainger  (ki.  430)9 

repentance  the  same)  is  the  representative  of  writes:  <  John,  Duke  of  Aigyle,  the  palriolie 

two  Greek  words :  I.  metameiemai,  which  de*  reprobater  of  French  modes.'    The  figoie  m 

notes  a  change  characterised  by  concern,  soiw  taken  from  metallurgy,  rcprefta  pecvitM  i» 

row,  and  regret  (2  Cor.  viL  8),  and  hence  a  Latin  being  *  bad  money.'    The  eorrespon4- 

change  of  feeling  and  purpose  (Matt,  zzi  ing  Greek  word,  adeldmot  (Bom.  L  28.   1  Cor. 

29, 82) ;  n.  metanoleo,  which  strictly  mens,  ix.  27.  2  Cor.  ziii.  0—7.  2  Tim.  iu.  8.  TiL 

'I  change  my  mind,'  whence  the  noun  meta-  1 16.  Heb.  vi.  8),  is  also  used  originally  of 

fieia  means, 'ehange  of  mind' (iii.  2,4.  Apoe.  eoins,  denoting  such  as  are  not  of  pure 

ii  0.  Bom.  iL  4).    The  concern  denoted  by  metal,  and  therefore  disapproved.    Aoeord- 

the  former  word  leads  to  the  change  of  heart  ingly,  in  its  application  to  monl  and  api- 

intended  by  the  latter.    This  seems  to  be  ritual  matters,  the  word  denotes  that  whieh 

the  strict  meaning  of  the  two  terms,  which  is  not  genuine,  not  sterling,  not  whrni  it  pve- 

aeoordingly  give  regret  and  soirow  arising  tends  to  be;  that  whieh  is  frlse,  hollow,  bad, 

from  pain  as  the  beginning,  and  a  thorough  base,  unfit,  useless, 

ohange  of  the  aflbetions  as  the  completion  of  BEPUTATION  (L.  re,  and  jmle,  *I  thin^), 

repentance  (2  Cor.  vii.  9) ;  which,  however,  the  state  of  being  held  in  repute  or  honour. 

Ibr  its  perfect  state  requires,  as  the  outward  Bo  in  the  Greek,  entiaiof  (en,  'in,'  and  time, 

sign  and  evidence  of  the   inward  grace,  '  honour'),  signifies  literally  to  be  in  hononr 

'works  meet  for  repentance'  (10.  AetszcvL  (Philipp.  ii.  29;  oomp.  Luke  viL  2,  <dear^ 

20).     In  Hebrews  ziL  17,  Esau  is  said  to  ziv.  8,  'honourable;*  1  Pet  ii.  4,  'preeious.* 

have  'Ibund  no  plaee  of  repentanoe;'  that  '  Made  himself  of  no  reputation,'  in  FhOipp. 

is,  his  change  of  mind  was  not  allowed  to  iL  7,  stands  for  Iesimw,  from  Xcenoi,  '  empty/ 

produce  its  efTect  and  signifies  that  he  emptied  himself  that 

BEPETITIONS  (Ii.rs,  and  pete,'  I  seek')  in  is  of  his  divine  qualities.    Compare  *  made 

prayers  are  forbidden  by  Jesus.  The  original  void,'  in  Bomans  iv.  14,  and  *  made  of  nono 

term,  baitoUgeo,  which  occurs  only  in  Matt  vL  elTect'  in  1  Cor.  L  17 ;  iz.  15.  2  Cor.  is.  8. 

7,  is  very  rarely  found  in  profane  writers.  Fro-  BEQUITE  (L.  re,  and  quit,  quiet  f  qnieu 

bahly  the  word  in  its  origin  maybe  imitative  Comp. '  quits,'  '  acquit '),  to  make  a  return 

of  those  who  babble,  and  therefore  chatter  a  of  good ;  found  in  1  Tim.  v.  4,  where  it  is 

great  deal  without  saying  much.    The  hea-  literally  *  to  make  a  return  of  reeompenees»' 

Sien  are  not  the  only  parties  who  are  eharge-  that  is,  to  pay  back  parental  kindness, 

able  with  employing  in  prayer  many  idle  BESEN,  a  city  of  Assyria,  between  Nine- 

words.    'Long  prayer'  was  offensive  to  Je-  veh  and  Calah,  which  some  have  identified 

sus,  especially  when  rehearsed  aa  a  '  pre-  with  Larissa  (Gen.  x.  12). 

tenee'  (Matthew  zziU.  14).    The  .prayer  on  BE8TITUTI0N  (L.  re,  and  sto,  'I  put 

which  he  expressly  set  the  seal  of  his  appro-  back,'  that  is,  '  into  its  former  condition') 

bation,  consisted  only  of  six  words-—'  God  represents  (Acts  ilL  21)  the  Greek  apc^tae* 

be  meroiftil  to  me,  a  (the)  sinner'  (Luke  taitf,  which  signifiee  '  restoration,'  and  is 

xviiL  18) ;  and  the  form  of  prayer  which  he  used  by  Josephus  of  the  restoration  of  the 

gave  when  aaked  to  teaeh  his  disciples  how  Jewish  republic  by  Zerubbabel  (Antiq.  xL 

to  pray,  contains  only  a  few  simple  wishes  8,  8;  iv.  6).    Some  think  that  Peter,  in  the 

and  petitions  (Matt  vL  9).     Not  voluble  single  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found 

lips,  but  a  praying  heart;  not  a  'gift  in  in  the  New  Testament,  had  in  his  mind 

prayer,'  but  a  life  of  devotion,  is  aooeptable  restoration  of  men  to  that  state  of  pzistina 

in  the  sight  of  God.  innooence,  happiness,  and  glory,  in  whieh 

BEPHAEL  (H.  Ood^t  medicine),  a  son  of  they  were  before  the  fall,  referrhig  to  this 

Shemaiah,  one  of  the  temple  porters  ( 1  Chron.  idea  Bom.  vlii.  19,  ieq.  Bev.  xxL  1.  2  Pet  iiL 

xxvL7).  The  nsme  (spelt  Bophael)  was  also  18.     Others,  thinking  that   the   prophets 

given  to  one  of  the  seven  angels  that  were  spoke  not  of  a  literal  restoration,  but  a  tims 

believed  to  '  stand  and  wait'  near  the  throne  of  spiritual  greatness  and  felicity,  interpret 

of  God,  in  readiness  to  execute  his  w^    See  the  word  somewhat  widely,  as  denoting  ft 

the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobr.  state  of  elevated,  univaiial  h»ppiiiMi  m  • 
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conseqiiflnee  of  obedience  to  God's  will ;  tin-  mankind  were  destroyed  ]iy  a  great  inmida- 

derstanding,  not  so  mach  a  stilct  restitution  tion.    This  is  the  last  of  the  great  revolu- 

to  any  former  condition,  as  the  consumma-  tions  which  the  world  has  undergone.    Men 

tioD  of  the  Divine  plans  in  the  prevalence  were  transformed  into  fish,  except  one  man 

of  joy  and  peace  in  a  holy  mind.  and  one  woman,  who  saved  themselves  in 

.   That  the  latter  conception  is  in  complete  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    On  an  ancient  hiero- 

accordance  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  glyph,  Matlalcueje,  the  goddess  of  water,  is 

gospel,  cannot  be  questioned.    It  is  scarcely  seen  descending   to  earth,  while    Oozcox, 

less  certain  that  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  the  Noah  of  the  Mexicans,  and  nis  wife 

century  and  previously,  as  among  other  an-  Xochiquetzal,  are  seated  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 

oient  peoples,  an  idea  prevailed  that  the  ge-  covered  with  leaves  and  floating  amidst  the 

ueral  procession  of  events  was  divided  into  waters.    These  four  ages,  which  are  also 

ages  or  periods  which  were  terminated  by  designated  under  the  name  of  suns,  contain 

great  and  sudden  catastrophes,  such  as  the  togetlier  18,028  years;  that  is,  6000  years 

Deluge,  which  had  been,  and  the  destruction  more  than  the  four  Persian  ages  described 

of  the  earth  by  fire,  which  was  to  be  (2  Pet.  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

ii.  4,  teq.).  With  this  view  was  connected  BESURRECTION,  the  Latin  representa- 
.  an  expectation  that  the  coming  age,  the  age  tive  (more  properly  iurrectio)  of  the  Greek 
of  the  Messiah,  would  restore  to  Uie  world  awutatU,  which  strictly  signifies  '  a  standing 
a  lost  good,  and  bring  back  a  golden  age.  up,'  the  idea  being  probably  derived  from 
The  strictly  Hebrew  conception,  however,  the  way  in  which  corpses  were  deposited  in 
that  of  all  the  prophets,  placed  the  golden  the  tombs  among  the  Jews ;  so  that  with  that 
age  in  the  ftitare,  apart  from  the  retrospective  people  a  return  to  life  would  literally  be  a 
notions  of  mythology.  See  BBOxirBEATiov.  rising  of  the  dead  person  so  as  to  stand 
Alexander  Yon  Humboldt  informs  us  that  erect  Hence  iu  its  origin,  '  resurrection ' 
the  Mexicans  recognised  four  great  revoln-  is  essentially  connected  with  what  is  termed 
tions  of  nature  caused  by  the  four  elements.  '  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'  The  idea  of 
The  first  catastrophe  is  the  annihilation  joi  a  second  existence,  when  once  introduced 
the  productive  faculty  of  the  earth ;  the  three  into  the  Jewish  mind,  easily  accommodated 
others  are  owing  to  the  action  of  fire,  air,  and  itself  to,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  arise  out  of,  the 
water.  After  each  destruction  mankind  was  opinions  held  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  theol, 
regenerated,  and  all  of  the  ancient  race  that  the  dark  resting-place  of  the  shadows  of  the 
did  not  perish  were  transformed  into  birds,  departed ;  for  the  depositing  iu  the  family 
monkeys,  or  fish.  These  transformations  mausoleum  of  the  corpses  of  departed  rela- 
call  to  mind  the  traditions  of  the  East ;  but  tives  preserved  them  from  extinction,  and 
iu  the  system  of  the  Hindoos  the  ages  are  all  kept  '  these  dead  bones '  ready  to  live  when 
terminated  by  inundations,  and  in  that  of  the  the  inspiring  breath  came  over  them.  This 
Egyptians,  the  cataclysms  alternate  with  con-  inclination  to  believe  in  a  future  life  was 
flagrations,  and  men  save  themselves  some-  encouraged  by  instances  of  restoration  to 
times  on  the  mountains,  and  at  other  times  in  existence  found  in  the  Hebrew  history  (1 
the  valleys.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Mexicans  Kings  xvii.  21.  2  Kings  iv.  34).  As  early 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  people  of  Thi-  as  Isaiah,  the  idea  of  rising  was  familiar  to 
bet,  which  considers  the  present  as  the  fifth  the  Israelites  (Is.  xxvi.  14, 10 ;  comp.  Ezek. 
age.  After  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  sun,  xxxvii.  6 — 10} ;  but  in  the  exile  at  Babylon 
the  world  was  plunged  in  darkness  during  the  Jews  found  a  conviction  of  a  state  of  ex- 
five-and-twenty  years.  Amid  this  profound  istence  beyond  the  tomb,  which  formed  a  part 
obscurity,  ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  popular  religion  there,  and  is  an  ele- 
of  the  fifth  sun,  mankind  was  regenerated,  ment  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster  in  the  Zend 
The  gods  at  that  period,  for  the  fifth  time,  Avesta  (Kleuker,  2nd  Part,  p.  128).  Accord- 
created  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  first  age  of  ingly,  in  Daniel  the  idea  assumes  a  full  and 
G206  years,  which  corresponds  to  the  age.  of  definite  form,  involving  the  happiness  of 
justice  of  the  Hindoos,  was  by  the  Mexicans  holy,  and  the  punishment  of  wicked  Israel- 
called  the  age  of  the  earth,  idso  that  of  the  ites  (Dan.  xiL  1 — 8).  Repeatedly,  in  con- 
giants.  The  fii-st  generation  of  men  were  sequence,  does  the  belief  in  a  resurrection 
destroyed  by  a  famine.  The  second  cycle  occur  in  the  apocryphal  books  (2  Maccab. 
comprised  4804  years.  This  is  the  age  of  vii.  9 — ^28;  xii.  43—45 ;  xiv.  37),  and  in  the 
fire.  As  the  birds  alone  were  able  to  escape  time  of  our  Lord  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
the  .general  conflagration  caused  by  the  de-  creed  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  people 
scent  of  the  god  of  fire,  all  men  were  trans-  (Matt  xxii.  24,  uq,  Johnxi.  24.  Acts  xxiii 
formed  into  birds  except  one  man  and  one  6 — 8). 

woman,  who  saved  themselves  in  the  recess         'Besurrection'  does  not  of  necessity  iu- 

of  a  cavern.    The  third  is  the  age  of  wind  volve  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  phrase 

or  air,  lasting  4010  years.    In  this  cycle  of  '  another  or  a  future  life,'  though  the  second 

tempests  two  men  only  survived  by  fleeing  conception  is  easily  evolved  out  of  the  first 

to  a  cavern.     The  fourth  cycle  is  the  age  The  primary  import  of  '  resurrection,'  as  Rp- 

of  water,  of  4008  years,  at  the  end  of  which  pears  in  the  Greek,  is  <  standing  up,'  that  is. 
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'ft  ntam  to  life  f  so  ifl  it  ated  in  Heb.  xL  eoimt  bis  father  took  ftom  him  his  ri^dB  of 

85.    The  important  idea  of  the  perpeioation  primogenitoie  (xlix.  8, 4).  Howerer,  he  rea- 

of  that  restored  beiag  is  an  appendage  to  oaed  hie  brother  Joseph's  lify  (zzxril.  21, 

the  primary  signiiteation.  Aeoordingly,  Jesns  22),  and  bewailed  his  loss  (29, 80 ;  slii.  22), 

himself  adds,   '  Neither  can  thej  die  any  and  went  with  Jacob  down  into  Egypt  (xlvi. 

more  '   (Lake  zz.  80) ;   and  Paul  declares  8).     He  had  four  sons  (9.  Exodus  tI.  14), 

that  *  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  whose  descendants  are  mentioned  in  Nnmii 

dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more  domi-  zzvi.  5,  8.  1  Chrou.  t.  1,  8 — 8. 
nion  over  him'  (Rom.  tL  9,  10).     Henoe        Tihs  trtfte  of"  Iteuftiti  was  the  second  (Jndah 


the  term  *  resurrection '  acquired  the  general  being  the  first)  of  the  four  dlTlsions  in 

idea  of  revival  to  endless  life  (Acts  i.  22 ;  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  wilderness  were  mar- 

iL  81 ;  iv.  88 ;  xvii.  18.  Romans  i.  4 ;  vi  0.  shalled,  having  imder  its  standard  Simeon 

1  Pet  i.  8 ;  iii.  21),  and  came  to  be  equlva-  and  Qad  (Numbers  L  0 ;  11.  10 — 16 ;  x.  18^ 

lent  with  our  term,  <  a  future  state  of  being,'  20).  At  the  Exodus  it  numbered  46,000  men 

*  eternal  life,'  as  a  continuation  of  our  pn-  (i.  20,  21),  but  towards  the  end  of  the  wan* 

sent  existence,  and   a  consequence  of  the  dering,  only  48,700  (xxvL  7).   The  tribe  ap- 

high  spiritual  discipline  affoided  by  Jesus,  pears  to  have  attained  distinction  (Deuter. 

<  the  author  and  giver  of  life '  (John  xl.  20.  xxxiii.  6).    In  consequenoe  of  its  pasfionl, 

Philipp.  iii.  10,  11).     However,  the  figure  pursuits  it  was  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 

involved  in  the  word  '  resurrection '  is  found  in  the  southern  disttict  of  the  land  of  Oi* 

in  language  used  by  the  scriptural  writers  lead,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  (Numbers  xzziL 

even  after  the  Aill  idea  had  been  developed  1—4,  le^.;  xxxiv.  14, 10).    The  boondariaa 

(1  Cor.  XV.  12,  le^.).    Arising  out  of  these  of  the  tribe  were,  on  the  east,  the  desert ;  on 

sensible  images  was  the  question, '  with  what  the  south,  the  Arnon ;  on  the  west,  the  Dead 

body  do  they  come  ?*  which  Paul  has  under-  sea,  so  far  as  the  Arnon ;  on  the  north,  the 

taken  to  answer  (30,  itq.) ;  but  that  he  did  brook  Jaaer,  which  separated  it  from  Gad 

not  hold  that  Ood,  in  giving  eternal  lifte,  was  (Josh.  xiii.  10 — 83).    Alter  having  aided  in 

restricted  to  the  method  implied  in  the  lite-  the  conquest  of  Canasn,  they  took  up  their 

ral  import  of  '  resurrection,'  is  clear  flrom  abode  in  their  territory,  and  buUt  an  altar 

1  Theas.  iv.  13,  mq.    Here,  too,  as  in  every  near  the  Jordan,  as  a  token  of  their  relation^ 

other  point  whether  of  religious  or  secular  sbip  with  the  other  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  1—4, 

knowledge,  facts  are  clear,  while  the  manner  tsv.)*    They  Joined  David  against  Saul  (1 

of  the  Diviue  operation  in  producing  tbem  Ch]t>n.  xii.  87,  88),  and  defeUed  the  Hagar- 

is  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.    The  Ites,  with  their  allies  (v.  10,  uq,)»    In  the 

grub  passes  into  a  butterfly,  however,  not-  days  of  Jehu  they  were  invaded  by  Hasael^ 

wlthstsnding  our  ignorance  of  the  proeeit.  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  x.  82, 83),  and  under 

So  is  it  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Pekah  they  were  curied  away  ei^tive  by 

It  was  probably  because  they  forgot  that  of  Tiglath-plleser  (xv.  29). 
God's  manner  of  acting  finite  minds  can  know        REVEAL  (L.  te,  and  mIusi,  *  to  withdraw 

nothing,  that  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii.  28),  the  veil ')  represents  a  Hebrew  word,  gafaA, 

as  well  as  some  professed  Christians  (2  Tim.  which  sigoifles  '  to  uncover'  (Lev.  xviii  7), 

ii.  18),  denied  the resurreotiou.  Prelhninary  'open'  (Psalms  oxix.  18),  and  so  'to  make 

to  the  establishment  in  the  world  of  the  king-  known  what  is  hidden  or  secretT  (Amos  iiL  7). 

dom  of  the  Messiah,  there  was,  in  the  opi-  Similar  in  force  is  the  corresponding  Greek 

nion  of  the  Jews,  to  be  *  a  resurrection  of  term,  apokaluptOf  as  may  appear  firom  Matt 

tlie  juit'  (Luke  xiv.  14,  10).    This  is  fign-  x.  20  {  xi.  27.   Luke  xvii.  80.  2  These,  ii.  8. 

ratively  called  in  the  Apocalypse,  '  the  first  Revelation,  as  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  is  vi^ 

resurrection,'  in  which  none  but  Christians  rioos.    God  revealed  to  Samuel  the  coming 

had  part  (xx.  4, 0 ;  eomp.  Rom.  xi.  10).  The  of  Saul  (1  Samuel  ix.  10).    He  revealed  his 

seoond  resurrection  is  described  in  Apoo.  xx.  seoret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets  (Amos 

11,  Mf.,  to  which  are  to  be  referred  those  111.  7|  eomp.  Prov.  xx.  19.    Is.  xxU.  14)  In 

passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  speak  a  dream ;  in  a  vision  of  the  night  he  opefl* 

of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  unjust,  eth  (unoovereth)  the  ears  of  men  (Job  tuili 

and  of  a  general  judgment  (John  v.  20—29.  10 }  xxxvL  10).    Ood  revealed  nimself  to 

AcU  xxiv.  10.    Matthew  xxv.  81,  8$q,),  the  Samuel  (1  Sam.  IiL  21). 

scenery  in  which  representations  was  well  •HedtocovefethfleeptWngioutefdaikBess, 
chosen  for  ito  impressiveness,  but  now,  as       And  brtngeth  out  to  light  the  shadew  of  4e«th.' 
the  mere  investment  of  great  ideas,  may  be  ^^  >^  M* 

beneficially  laid  aside  on  the  part  of  those  'He  rerealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things' 

whose  minds  have  outgrown  these  sensible  (Dan.  IL  22,  teq,).    By  Jesus  Christ  he  tc* 

limitations.  vealed  his  will  to  man  (Luke  ii  82.  Gal.  f. 

REUBEN  (H.  vuton  of  the  son),  the  first-  12.  Ephes.  ill  8).    The  Son  is  a  source  of 

bom  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  82),  revelation  as  well  as  the  Father  (Malt  it* 

suppUed  his  mother  with  the  fructiffing  man-  27.    BeV.  1.  1).     Things  hidden  from  tha 

drakes  (xxx.  14),  and  lay  with  BUhiii,  his  Wise  are,  under  the  gospel,  revealed  onto 

fiithei's  Gonoabine  (xxxv.  22),  on  which  ae-  babes  (MiH.  21.  20).    Ths  ttiOQi^  of  te 
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bMrt  •»  leTealed  through  the  gospel  (Luke 
ii  85).  BeTslation  Bometimes  refers  to  the 
Mecmd  ooming  of  the  SAviour  (2  Thessa- 
lonlanB  L  7.  1  Pet  i.  18).  The  same  Greek 
word  is  rendered  <  coming'  (1  Oor.  i.  7)  and 
'appearing'  (1  Pellr  i.  7).  *Reve1alion'  in 
1  Cor.  xiT.  6,  26|  means  a  making  the  au> 
Imown  kno?rn,  perhaps  under  a  divine  im- 
pulse, as  in  Gal.  u.  2. 

The  general  idea  given  of  revelation  in 
Scripture  proceeds  on  the  fact  that  God,  who 
is  light,  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  to  man;  and  in  mani- 
festing  himself  to  his  creatures,  at  suudry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  spaJce  in  times 
past  unto  the  fathers  hy  the  prophets,  and 
in  the  last  days  hy  his  Son  (Heh.  i.  1,  2), 
and  also  showed  to  the  world  that  which 
may  he  known  of  him;  for  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
ihe  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eteruid 
power  and  godhead  (Bom.  i.  19, 20).  Hence 
all  things  are  of  God,  from  whom  cometh 
down  every  good  gift,  especially  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  (James  i  17),  in 
contradistinction  to  that  wisdom  which  is 
earthly,  sensual,  and  devflish  (iii.  19,  seq.). 

These  last  words  express  the  contrast 
which  the  Bible  presents,  namely.  Divine 
wisdom  and  earthly ;  that  which  is  fit>m 
above,  and  that  which  is  fh)m  below.  The 
scholastic  distinction  of  revesled  and  natural 
wisdom,  or  supernatural  and  rational,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  it  knows  not  As 
little  does  it  restrict  the  Divine  operation  to 
one  particular  mode.  All  true  light  is  from 
Ood  (1  John  i.  5).  All  real  knowledge  is  a 
feTslatfoB,  whether  derived  through  a  pro- 
fhet,  deduced  from  the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.), 
or  made  known  in  the  heart  of  babes  and 
•aokHngs  (viii.  2.  Matt  zxi.  16).  God's 
iwelationB  have  been  progressive  and  con- 
tinvons.  Beginning  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  a  tarroinatton.  Of 
die  chief  of  these  revelations  the  Bible  is  the 
record.  There  we  see  what  was  begun  in 
Abraham  completed  in  Christ  Two  thou- 
sand years  were  occupied  in  making  known 
to  the  world  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
paternity.  More,  perhaps,  than  a  period  of 
similar  length  will  have  been  requisite  to 
work  that  humanising  and  elevating  truth 
into  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  institutions 
of  society.  This,  however,  is  the  great  pro- 
cess which  a  Christian  Providence  is  now 
earrying  forward.  When  that  blessed  change 
shaQ  have  been  consummated,  then  will 
God's  kingdom  have  folly  come,  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  in  faithfiil 
Abraham.  Meanwhile,  great  and  marked 
stages  of  the  process  can  be  discovered 
which  afford  a  stay  to  faith,  an  impulse  to 
hope,  and  an  encouragement  to  charity. 
By  Abraham,  was  revealed  monotheism ;  by 
Moses,  the  law  *  bv  the  oroDhcts,  moral  su- 


premacy; by  Jesns  Christ,  eternal  as  the 
result  of  spiritual  life.  Bevelation  is  thus 
allied  with  distinguished  individuals;  its 
essence  is  in  their  high  qualities;  its  his- 
tory is  to  be  elicited  from  what  they  thought, 
^said,  and  did.  The  substance  of  revelation 
is,  in  consequence,  easy  to  be  ascertained ; 
but  the  moment  we  go  beyond  what  is  un- 
covered and  made  known,  by  inquiring  into 
the  manner  in  which  God  revealed  his  will, 
and  endeavouring  to  discover  the  point  of 
union  between  the  mind  of  God  and  that  of 
man,  to  trace  the  operation  of  one  on  the 
other,  to  describe  their  respective  states,^ 
that  moment  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  for  we  are  trenching  on  tliose 
secret  things  which  belong  to  God  (Deuter. 
zxix.  29).    See  Cbeatxon,  Dbeams,  Ivspz- 

BATIOM,  PbOPHET,  BbASON,  SpIBIT. 

REVENGE  (F.  venger,  L.  vindicare,  *to 
claim,'  *  assert  a  claim,'  and  so  *  to  punish'), 
as  the  return  of  '  evil  for  evil,'  is  expressly 
forbidden,  for  punishment  belongs  to  God 
(Bomans  xii.  19).  The,  injunction  was  ad- 
dressed to  individuals  who  are  to  '  overcome 
evil  with  good'  (21);  but  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  command  is  obeyed,will  no  other 
than  educational  and  remedial  measures  be 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  society  in  its  aggre- 
gate capacity,  which,  hitherto  being  given  to 
revenge  rather  than  to  training,  has  wasted 
life  and  happiness  on  a  terrific  scale,  and 
made  the  very  ills  which  it  undertook  to  cure. 

BEVEBENCE  (L.r«?erff(w,  *  I  fear')  stands 
for  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  '  to  bow  down' 
(Exodus  xi.  8),  and  so  '  to  pay  respect,'  or 
'worship,'  'do  obeisance'  (2  Kings  v.  18. 
Gen.  xxxvii.  10.  Lev.  xxvi.  1.  1  Chron.  xvi. 
29).  Bending  the  body  in  tlie  East  was, 
and  is,  an  ordinary  mode  of  showing  respect, 
the  degree  of  inclination  marking  the  inten- 
sity of  the  feeling;  so  that  prostration  was 
the  most  complete  homage.  '  Beverenco ' 
also  stands  (Psalms  Ixxxix.  7;  comp.  cxi.  9, 
•reverend')  for  a  word  whose  proper  mean- 
ing is  '  to  fear*  (Gen.  xviii.  15.  Exod.  i.  17. 
Is.  vii.  25).  *  Eeverence  *  in  Heb.  xii.  28^ 
represents  a  Greek  term  signifying  '  shame- 
facedness'  (1  Tim.  ii.  10).  In  Ephes.  v.  83, 
it  strictly  signifies  '  to  fear.'  Comp.  Matt  x. 
2fi.   Mark  iv.  41.   Acts  v.  26. 

BEZIN,  king  of  Syria  (Damascus),  formed 
an  alliance  witli  Pekah,  king  qf  Israel,  against 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  whose  territories 
he  invaded,  and  took  Eladi,  but  could  not 
subdue  Jerusalem,  lie  was  slain  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  whose  aid  Ahaz  had  invoked  (2  Kings 
XV.  37 ;  xvi.  8.   Is.  vii.). 

BEZON,  son  of  Eliadah,  flying  from  his 
master,  the  king  of  Zobah,  founded  a  king- 
dom in  Damascus,  in  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  23,  seq.),  Hezion, 
mentioned  in  xv.  18,  has  been  thought  to 
be  the  same  person,  the  difference  in  the 
name  having  arisen  from  a  corruption  of 
the  te* 
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BHEOIOM,  now  REOQIO,  ■  Mt-port  >t  (CtfiK)>    The  t^tal  Ot  th*  tuM  ium», 

llie  Boulb-wflilem  eitremitj  of  lulj,  in  (he  UiB  iiorlh-«Mleni  axlramilj,  luil  ■  g«od  hi 

BiraiU  of  Mesaina,  famong  u  tha  Sibylla  aod  boor,  when  alood  the  tunoiu  CokMSoa,  iriii 

Chiijbdis  of  the  BDcients,  Ihrongk  which  wm  *a  imiga  of  Apollo,  or  the  nm.     T 

usiigBtion  wu  dingprouB  [AdLs  xiiiiL  13).  cuti,  two  Bhodian  caini  (from  ■  9p*iihe 

BUODES,  now  BHODIS,  a  pleuKQt  and  Da  Pisst.  Mamli.,'  £TT},  exhibit  ■  new 

fruitful  island  in  the  MecUlerruieui,  Ijing  thii '  Qod  of  Daj,'  under  whose  epeeial  p 

off  l)n  Kuth-weatun  point  of  Asia  Minor  lection  the  iiland  wai;  alio  of  what  nag 


termed  the  armt  oi  Iiutgnia  of  ih*  eily ,  wbieh 
the  reidar  wilt  we  are  not  roeei.  Spaoheim 
li  of  opinion  that  thej  repieieni  the  ba- 
ieuf<i4,  or  flowers  of  the  pomegranate. 

RIBLAH  (H.  juiml),  ■  city  of  Sjria 
(Hamalb),  on  the  northern  boandihee  of 
Canaan  (Numb,  iiiit.  U.  2  Kings  ixiii. 
33.  Jer.  mix.  fi),  Ijing  on  the  rout  which 
went  from  Babjloa  to  Palestine.  The  place 
now  called  Biblth  wee  in  modem  timea  flnt 
lecn  by  Bnckingham,  in  1816. 

BIMMOM  (H.  tUnattd.ora  penugranalt), 
the  name  of  several  pJioeB  in  Sciiptnre,  as, 
L  e  town  on  the  holders  of  Pileitine,  towards 
Edom  (Joshua  xr.  31,  83);  IT.  a  rock  tieu 
Oibea  (Judges  xi.  U,  4T) ;  III.  a  town  in 
Zebttlaa  (Josh.  lix.  13:  camp.  1  Chrooietes 
ri.T7). 

The  name  was  bome  also  by  a  Sjrian  di- 
Tinitj  (3  Kings  t.  18).  Some,  deriving  the 
word  from  a  term  meaning  '  to  be  high,'  hold 
diM  Bimmon  denotes  '  god  most  high '  like 
the  Zena  ot  the  Qreeks,  and  ihs  Jnpiler  of 
the  Bomans.  Others,  taking  anolher  mean- 
log,  namely  '  pomegranale,'  hold  that  tha 
reference  is  to  Tenus,  to  whom  that  frnit  waa 
eonaeorated.  Other>,howeTer,piererthaBan. 
of  which  the — *■-' 


e  of  a 

comp. '  hoop'  and  the  LaL  aimuhu),  iriiiah, 
denoting  a  protuberant,  bulging,  or  cinnlai 
form  (oamp.  gitbous,  'tha  gibbons  moon'), 
is  in  the  Scriptores  rendeied  'brows,'  'ej«> 
brows'  (Lent.  ilr.  9),  'boas'  (Job  xr.  38), 
'back' (Ps.eiiii.  3).  II.  OoAiMJ,  the  root 
of  which  sigoifiea  'to  roll,'  'to  be  lound,' 
and  hence  '  to  revolre,'  as  '  folding  dooia ' 
(1  Kiuga  Ti.  31),  hat  in  Oant  r.  li,  ii  leo- 

'  Hit  hsnli  are  aa  gold  i)ii(i  Bit  with  tarl  i' 
where,  erideutly,  finger 'ringa  are  meant 
HI.  Tttbagalh,  from  a  root  signifying  •  to 
Dtaka  an  Impreasion'  as  b;  intaglle  (bance 
Ihs  noun  denoteB  'alamped  monej'),  pro- 
perly means  '  a  aignel'  (Oen.  ili.  12).  This 
also  was  a  flnger.ring  (Eslh.  ilL  90),  and  was 
employed  aa  we  now  nee  oni  signatures  or 
sign  our  names,  that  is,  to  alteat  a  fUt  or  giTB 
anthoriCy  to  a  person  (U;  Till.  3,8),  Ihon^ 
it  was  aiaowom  as  an  omaroent  (Is.ul.91). 
IT.  NtAMsi,  wbieb  Filnt,  from  a  root  aigi^- 
fying '  to  bind,'  lafs  aignifiea  ■  a  liog,'  seek- 
both  for  Ihaoinaadttai 
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M ;  In  Sjriw,  umame.    Ths  genenl  alg-  men  vu  ohvutcilitio  of  the  labniMliUi. 

[eation  BeemB  to  be,  'k  deoantion'  (PtoT.  There  *>■  obiionalj  lomethiDg  peenliw  in 

ziv.  13)  tilber  for  the  ew  (Judges  TJii.  2i,  the  lukgg.    Od  (be  Egj^lian  iaonimteDlB  wa 

20.   Job  ilit.  11 )  01  the  nose,  ibe  latter  ip-  frequently  see  nKtive  vomen  irilb  eu-riagB, 

plieation  being  made  more  poinled  bj  tba  bat  cot  men ;  nhile  aome  fareignen,  sneh 

addition  of  the  viordaph,  'aote'  (Pror.  li.  oi  negro  capliTei  (Osbnrn'i  'Ancient  EgniC 

SS.  Ewk.iti.12}.    From  Jadg.  Tiii.  24,  SO,  p.   32),    and    lh«  Zidoniana   (Osbun,  p. 

ll  i^pean  that  the  wauiag  of  ear-nnga  bj  106),  i — 


Other  BalliKu  of  Canaan  wera,  bowerer,     menti,  taken  from  OsbBtii'i  bighlj  niefU 
«Ilhouttfaaioinamenl,  as  appear!  from  these     Tolmne  jnil  refened  to. 
vlewi  of  Philisline  warriora  and  accoutre' 
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ta  «9Knlj  Hid,  'I  pot  thaifiiK  ^c«te 


FBiiiRnrB  oAftinr. 

That  female  Iiruliteiwsn  w 

weu  noae-Ting>  is  clear  bom  Iiaiili  iil.  H, 

In  ibe  original,  JIM'  of  tht  noH.     The  eiaot 

form  or  tbeu  omameats  it  ii  not  imporUnl,     ™8  ■"d  bracelet*,'  he-kne*  that  his  «i«ter 

and  jerhapi  not  possible,  to  asBHrtiin,    The     '••  affl»no»d,  and  prooreded  to  aho*  dn* 

CDiaiDs  ia  now  worn  In  (hs  Eaat  lunMndtd     ooottegr  la  iha  repreaentHtiTc  «f  hia  fUtoro 
*  "^        taother-in-Uw  (30). 

Of  such  ■  tniDiactlon  ai  an  eiponaal  a 
itaf  was  an  appropriate  token.  Conaidetcd 
M  terminating  in  iuelf,  a  ring  vai  ■  ejmbol 
of  unending  fidelitj.  AeeaTdinglj,il  denoted 
•terail;  among  the  Hindooa,  PeniuB,  and 
EgTptlaDai  and  Bnina,  u  the  eiMtor  of  On 
voijd,  bean  a  ring  in  hia  hand  (Bofaleifa 
Ind.  I.  303).  Dachnnid  alao,  who  tnnh 
known  the  aolar  jeti,  in  Estd  lo  ha*e  intio- 
dneed  ths  nsa  of  the  ring.    The  Egjptian 

from  the  oartQage  whioh  dividea  the  noie     prieats  in  the  temple  of  the  erealiTe  Fblha. 

Into  the  two  nosttSa.  repreaenled  tlie   jeai  nitder  the  fnnn   of  a 

Another  form  ia  taU  lo  b«  indloutve  of    ring  niade  of  a  aerpant  having  ita  tail  in  ita 
month. 

OA  ring  (i  alia  in  Itielf  a  bond,  aotnetbiDg 
united  bj  ita  two  eitremliiea  (comp.  O.  ni- 
autDi).  Ai  inch,  it  appraprlatelr  afmboliaed 
a  hmdorengigfmenl — aohain.  Ia  the  fign. 
raliTe  aenae  of  a  bond  or  ehain,  the  ring 
maj  haTe  been  used  in  betiolhment  and  in 
marriage ;  a  meaning  which  ia  more  proba- 
ble, became  more  aeemlf,  than  that  which 
ia,  aaeigned  by  those  who  hold  that  in  cs- 
maidenhood,  being  worn  by  girla  fMra  li»  ponsali  the  ring  denoted  the  acquiaition  of 
jeara  sod  upwards.  A  thin)  waa  affixed  by  the  wife  as  the  hnaband's  property,  an  inter- 
the  nncepted  snitor  in  the  nose  of  his  in-  pretatian  which  is  rMher  discredited  than 
tended  htiiie,  and  thoa  became  the  sign  enforced  by  Iho  fact  thUrinp  were  pat  into 
nnd  seal  of  plighted  troth.  As  snch  it  is  the  nose  of  cattle  when  first  pnrchaaed,  or 
apoken  of  in  Ezekiel  (xvi,  12).  This  also  in  order  lo  hare  them  to  dne  subjection 
waa  the  present  made  by  Abraham's  mes-  (3  King*  xii.  38.  Job  x1[.  2,  Is.  mru.  20. 
aanger  when  he  betrothed  Bebehah.  on  be-  Eaek.  xxli.  i ;  zziriii.  i.  Amoa  It.  SI. 
half  of  his  yonng  master,  Isaac  (Oen.  iiiv.  The  ring  of  esponsala  presented  to 
Ui  wmjMi  i7,  Wbwt,  in  tb*  orijiiuU,  It    kA  o — ' — ' «--.~^  - 
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talon,  probably  <m  the  untenable  ground 
Ibat  the  wearing  of  noee-rings  by  females  is 
alien  from  oar  oastoms  and  disturbing  to 
onr  feeling  of  propriety.  Lather,  in  his' 
translation,  evades  the  difficulty.  Geddes 
lenders  (Gen.  iziv.  22),  'He  took  a  golden 
pendant  and  pot  it  on  her  faoe ;'  adding  in 
a  note,  '  It  was  an  ornament  suspended 
sometimes  to  the  ear,  sometimes  to  the  nose, 
and  sometamea  on  die  forehead.'  More  oor- 
laea  in  his  eomment  is  Wellbeloyed,  who, 
toanslating  thus,  *The  man  took  a  golden 
ring  and  pat  it  on  her  face,'  remarks,  *  The 
golden  ring  here  mentioned  was  not  as  the 
eommon  English  version  renders  it,  an  ear- 
ring;  it  was  an  ornament  for  the  nose,  a 
nefe-riHg,  such  as  is  to  this  day  uniyersally 
worn  by  young  women  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
•ospended  to  one  of  the  nostrils.  The  Arab 
women,  says  Dr.  Bussell,  wear  a  large  ring 
of  gold  or  silver  pendant  from  the  nose,  the 
eaitilage  on  one  side  being  pierced  for  that 
poipose ;  it  is  usaally  the  external  cartilage 
of  the  right  nostril.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  rings  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a>half  in 
diameter.  Winer  speaks  of  them  as  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  La  Boqne 
describes  them  as  made  not  only  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  of  tin,  lead,  or  copper,  and  of  a 
aiie  so  large  as  to  encompass  the  mouth' 
(Wellbeloved's  *  Translation  of  the  Bible'). 
The  general  custom,  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
females,  to  wear  nose-rings  is  well  esta- 
blished. Sach  is  the  opinion  held  by  Winer, 
who  cites  the  authcNrity  of  Chardin,  Arfienz, 
Biippell,  &c.,  adding,  that  from  the  Mishna 
it  appears  the  Jewish  women  on  the  sabbath 
wore  not  nose  but  ear  rings ;  that  the  prao- 
tiee  of  wearing  nose-rings  has  been  found 
among  the  aboriginals  of  the  Western  conti- 
neat;  tliat  the  learned  and  accurate  Bus- 
■eger,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  met  with  a  Uw 
foatances  of  such  ornaments  being  worn  by 
Bieu.  Among  the  Arab  women  the  nose- 
ring is  held  in  high  price,  and  it  is  said  that 
men  have  a  peooliar  pleasure  in  kissing  fe- 
male lips  through  it  (see  also  Bos^nmiil- 
ler's  '  Morgenland,'  i.  108). 

Wilkinson,  in  his  laborious  and  trust- 
worthy volumes,  informs  us  (*  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Aneient  Egyptians,'  iii.  871, 
ssf.)  that  Egyptian  women  wore  many  rings, 
■ometimes  two  and  three  on  the  same  finger; 
the  left  was  considered  the  hand  peculiarly 
privileged  to  bear  those  ornaments;  and  it 
ia  remarkable  that  its  third  finger  was  deco- 
rated with  a  greater  number  than  any  other, 
aD<t  was  ooDsidered  by  them  as  the  ring- 
flnger.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  so  honoured  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  however  is  not  improbable,  the  rather 
as  we  l^arn  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxiii. 
4)  that  on  being  betrothed,  the  future  spouse 
bad  an  iron  ring  without  a  gem  put  on 
Imt  finger.  Some  rings  were  simple ;  others 
lliit  Md*  wtib  %  MarAbwaai  or  an  engrwed 


•tone;  and  they  weio  oeoaaioiially  in  the 
form  of  a  snail,  a  knot,  a  snake,  or  some 
fancy  device.  They  were  mostly  of  gold. 
Silver  rings  are  occasionally  met  with. 
Bronze  was  seldom  used  for  rings.  Some 
have  been  discovered  of  iron,  but  ivory  and 
blue  porcelain  were  the  materiala  of  whieh 
thoae  woia  by  the  lower  elaaies  were  nsnally 
made 

The  ear-rings  mostly  worn  by  Egyptian 
ladies  were  large  round  hoops  of  gold,  or 
made  up  of  six  rings  soldered  together. 
Sometimes  an  asp  whose  body  was  of  gold, 
aet  with  precious  stones,  was  worn  by  per- 
sons of  rank ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
emblem  of  migeaty  was  usually  confijwd  to 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

In  the  New  Testament  rings  are  men- 
tioned twice — as  tokens  either  of  joy  (Luke 
XV.  22),  or  opulence  and  distinction  (James 
iL  2).  The  words  employed  in  the  origissl 
show  that  finger-rings  were  meant 

In  the  early  Christian  church,  a  finger 
(aimujui  pronubus,  *  ring  of  troth')  ring  was 
given  by  the  male  to  the  female  as  a  token 
and  proof  of  her  betrothment.  Pope  Nicho- 
las (A.  D.  860),  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  Boman 
churoh,  says,  'In  the  espousals,  the  man 
first  presents  the  woman  whom  be  betrothes 
with  the  airse  or  espousal  gifts ;  and  among 
these,  he  puts  a  ring  on  her  finger.'  This 
ring,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  TertuUian,  appears  to  have  come  into  the 
Chriatian  church  from  Boman  usage,  though 
the  Oriental  ring  of  betrothment  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  both.  The  espousal  after- 
wards became  the  marriage  ring.  According 
to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  ring  was  given, 
not  as  an  oniament,  but  as  a  seid  to  signify 
the  woman's  duty  in  preserving  the  goods  of 
her  husband,  because  the  care  of  the  house 
belongs  to  her  (Bingham'a  *  Antiqnities  of 
th«  Christian  Church,'  viL  250,  uq.).  The 
symbolioal  import  of  the  '  wedding  ring,' 
under  the  spiritual  influence  of  Christianity, 
naturally  came  to  comprise  the  general  idea 
of  wedded  fidelity  in  all  the  width  and  im- 
portance of  its  application  (Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor^s  'Wedding  Bing'). 

Bings  were  also  worn  by  Hebrew  females 
on  the  ankles  as  an  ornament  to  the  feet. 
They  were  of  metal,  horn,  and  ivory,  and  as 
the  wearers  walked,  made  a  clinking  noise 
(eomp.  the  creaking  of  new,  dry  shoes), 
which  combined  with  an  afiected,  mincing 
gait,  to  make  a  female  noticeable,  indicate 
her  self-satisfaction,  and  gratify  her  vanity. 
The  effect  was  increased  by  an  ornamental 
chain  fastened  from  one  ankle  to  the  other. 
This  custom,  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  (iiL  18, 
20),  was  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  world 
nor  ancient  times.  See,  for  rings  worn  on 
the  srm,  Buaoslets,  Vol.  I.  p.  205. 
^  BIZPAH  (H.  crttnfiaii),  a  daughter  of 
Aiah,  and  »  eoncubine  of  king  Saoly  to  whom 
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FHiLiSTiiB         ^promote  political         Gabiniaa,  proeonanl  of  8jii«  (A.C.  67). 

That  female  Israel-      .  BiiP't"  "«™»  »  be     Uking  occaaion  from  new  feada  in  the  royal 

wear  nose-iinin  is '      'V*  *       *^  srealer  in     familj,  mterfered,  tnd,  while  he  confiimta 

in  the  original,  Jn    .  .^i'''  *'">  '°"T  >)■*  ^^t    Byrcanns  in  the  pontifleate,  introdaeed  SQch 

form  at  ibeis  or      'm  ^**^*-   '^^'  blame  liei    changes  as  made  the  goTemmsnt  aiiatocia- 

and  perhaps  n'      >'!^  Where  nature  has  been     tical,  diriding  the  eonntry  into  five  district)^ 

ensntDR  is  nr      v^iii  shonld   emploj  most     each  of  whii^waato  be  govemed  bf  a  grand 

,. .  ^'^  of  feeling  requires  for  its     conneil ;  the  seals  of  Ihe  five  goienimeniSi 

]fi^^'"^  HtrtQgtb  of  Intellect,     independent  of  each  other,  were  Jenualem, 

^ ji^^l  In  union    with   ignorance     Jericho,  Gadara,  Amalliiiii,  and  Sepphoria. 

'^Ilrf'^^ons  ii  impossible,  and  jet        Inthe  year  01  A.C.,  Gabiniaswasnplaeed 

^Cd^^rataeax  alrong  emotions  nan     by  Cnusoa,  whole  oupiditj  aurpasaing  that 

fi^^a^  •  ctirae.  of  hia  predecessoni,  he  plundered  the  temple 

r^'%  denotes  one  of  the  Roman  nation    in  order  to  procnrB  resonnses  for  his  war 

tj(|iy*^ngrally  (John  xi.  48.   Acts  xn,     against  the  Parthiana. 

,^,n\an  of  Borne,  tbongh  by  birth  a        Caaar  having  become  master  of  Bome  (49 

il^it  ("'-  ^''  ^^'  ^^  ■  "*''  ^^~^^i     A.C.),  gaie  libertr  to  Aristobnlui,  in  ortlcr 

pi^al).    See  CiTizKH.  that  ha  might  make  him  serricMblsin  Syria 

ifi^y.,  Roman  power  was  aatablished   In     against  Fompey.   The  deposed  king  perilled 

^    hy  Fompey  (A.  C.  68),  who,  arailing     by  poison. 

'■»\t  of  disputes  between  Uyrcanns,  the        After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  (IS  A.C.) 

''''^ -riesi,  and  AristobnluB,  '  King  of  the     and  the  tragical  end  of  Fompey,  Caaar,  am- 

{'  „,  'and  nnder  the  preteil  of  interposing  in     firming  Hyrcanas  in  the  priesthood,  and  per- 

^'friendly  spirit  for  the  BBtllemBnl  of  differ-     miltdng  him  lo  repair  the  fortifications  of 

jHcea  »iidlhereBloralionofpeace,ifBsledfroni     JeniBalem,  made  the  wily  Antipaler  proco- 

oae  step  to  anotlier  nntil  at  last  he  found     ratoi  of  Jadea,  and  conferred  on  him  'im 

01  made  a  reason  tor  besieging  Jerusalem,     dignity  of  Roman  citizenship.    He  also  it- 

Tctemal   dissensions    effectually   aided    Ihe     stored  the  former  conilituciou  of  tlie  stale, 

Bomnn    ansB.     The   eity  fell.      A   horrible      and,  having  made  his  relative  Beitns  CcHt 

carnage  ensued.     Bather  than  be  sabject  to     governor  of  Syria,  Bet  out  for  Ponlos.    Ttie 

the    cruelliea   inHicled   b;   the   conqnerors,     death  of  Ctesar  (41  A.C.)  threw  ludea  into 

many  persons   threw   themseliea    headlong     new  troubles  that  were  brought  lo  an  end  hj 

.     from  Ihe  walls;  others  set  their  abodes  on     tbe  battles  of  Pliilippi and  Aetium, which  led 

fire,  and  perished  in  the  flamca;  Ihe  priests     to  t)ie  cslablishiaeni  of  the  imperial  power 

tfho,  in  tiie  midst  of  the  scenes  of  horror,     nnder  Angnstns,  and  scoured  Herod  in  pus. 

ooDtinued  lo  perform  the  sacred  rites,  were     sesaion  of  the  crown  of  Judea  (sea  Heiod). 

danghtered  before  the  altar,  and  their  blood     That  brntal   tyrant  was   ancceeded  on  tbe 
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<)wer  even  to  accept  the  title  of  King  till  were  specially  hostile  to  a  proceeding  iriiieh 

^cession  had  been  confirmed  byAu-  inYolved  a  Yalnation  of  property,  hnplitd 

^eo  completely  had  the  prond  Judea  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  was  pre- 

^-^ependency  of  Borne.    Archelaos,  limlnazy  to  an  imposition  of  taxes.     Two 

\      ^  h  a  competitor  in  his  brother  persons,  a?ailijig  themselves  of  the  general 

^'^  \  went  to  Borne  in  order  to  discontent,  raised  a  tnmolt— Jodas  the  6aa- 

-  ^  Hain  their  claims.    In  their  lonite,  caUed  also  the  Galilean,  and  the  Pha- 

'^^     '  ^17  became  the  scene  of  riseeZadok.  The  infloence  of  the  high-priest 

"^  ^  V  bloody  stmggle  took  Joazar  favooxed  the  Bomans.    Yet  the  two 

-.  ^  ^       ^«  ^d  the  Boman  troops,  agitators  gathered  aroond  themsdref  nn- 

,  ^  ^  %      *«^  ^e  land  (3  A.  D.).  merons  partisans,  who  at  a  later  period  bore 

*>  '  >  ^  ^  whom  Herod  had  the  name  of  Zealots.    At  the  moment  the 

,  \  «;^^  oris  and  spread  revolt  was  suppressed  (ActsT.  87),  but  these 

%X  il(  *  band  of  rob-  fanatical  patriots  grew  more  and  more  pow* 

' '  ^ "  ^    vk  #  ve  of  Herod,  erfuL  and  eventuallT  were  the  occasion  of 
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▼e  of  Herod,  erful,  and  eventually  were  the  occasion  of 

^  ^  V^                              ^  he  plun-  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  terminated  the 

,  t  ▼                                .^tierd,  named  political  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

\^                              .iile  of  king,  and,  During  some  time,  the  governors  conduct- 


xers,  ravaged  the  conn-  ing  themselves  with  prudence,  tranquillity 

uance  both  £he  troops  of  was  maintained ;  but  fiiat  the  result  was  not 

iiome.    It  was  only  by  vigor-  easily  secured,  may  be  inferred  firom  the 

^es  and  terrible  punishments  that  frequent  changes  of  high-priests»  those  per* 

,  the  Boman  general,  succeeded  in  sup-  sons  being  appointed  to  that  dignity  whom 

.bsing  the  disturbances.  the  Boman  authorities  thought  they  could 

While  the  two  rival  princes' were  making  best  direct    The  position  of  high-pziest  was 

tlieir  appeal  to  Cesar,  he  .was'  entreated  by  very  difficult:  standing,  as  he  did,  between 

Jews  deputed  from  Jerus^em,  and  others  the  Boman  government,  whose  creature  ho' 

residing  in  Borne,  to  abolish  royalty  and  was,  and  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  he 

annex  Judea  to  the  province  of  Syria.    Tbe  was  allied  in  Uood,  he  had,  in  order  to] 

emperor  gave  a  decision  which  dmost  en-  maintain  himself  to  satisfy  both  parties.' 

tirely  confirmed  the  will  of  Herod.    Arohe-  But  while  the  Jewish  populace  were  ever 

laus  received  a  moiety  of  the  kingdon^  with  ready  for  rising  against  their  masters,  the 

the  title  of  Ethnsrch ;  this  portion  compre-  Boman  officers,  prone  by  their  calling  as 

bended  Judea,  Idumaa,  and  Samaria,  and  soldiers,  and  their  position  as  victors,  to  the 

produced  six  hundred  tiQents,  equal  to  about  indulgence  of  self-will  and  acts  of  violence, 

£120,000,  a  year.     Augustus  promised  to  from  time  to  time  took  steps  which  made  a 

give  him  the  title  of  King,  if  he  rendered  general  outbreak  all  but  inevitable.    Such 

himself  worthy  of  the  honour.    Antipas  was  was  the  crisis  which  was  produced  by  the 

named  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Fensa,  with  ^jranny  of  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  government 

a  revenue  of  two  hundred  talents.   Philip  be-  was  made  signal  by  an  event  which  to  him: 

came  Tetrarch  of  Batanaa,  Trachonitis,  An-  seemed  of  small  moment,  but  which  in  reality 

ranitis,  and  Banias — ^provinces  which  brought  was  the  most  important  in  the  lustoxy  of  the 

blm  one  hundred  talents.    Salome  received  world:  we  refer  to  the  trial  and  condem- 

tbe  cities  which  Herod  had  destined  for  her,  nation  of  Jesus  of  Nasaieth,  suznamed  the 

and  besides,  Augustus  gave  her  the  palace  Christ 

of  Ascalon;  her  annual  income  amounted  to  The  ascension  of  Cains  Caligula  to  the 

sixty  talents.     The  cities  Gerasa,  Gadara,  throne  of  the  world  caused  to  appear  a  new 

and  Hippos,  inhabited   by  Greeks,   were  personage,  by  whom  Judea,  before  its  final 

joined  to  Syria.    Two  daughters  of  Herod,  ruin,  was  once  more  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 

Boxana  and  Salome,  were  married,  with  large  of  a  kingdom,  and  enjoy  some  years  of  peaco 

dowries,  to  the  sons  of  Pheroras.  and  of  the  shadow  of  independence.    The 

The  sons  of  Herod  distinguished  their  new  emperor  taking  Herod  Agrippa  from 

reigns  by  the  fbundation  or  embellidunent  prison,  gave  him  the  tetrarohy  of  his  undo 

of  several  cities.   Ardhelans  drew  on  himself  Philip,  with  the  Utie  of  King  (A.D.  88). 

general  hatred  by  his  tyranny  and  by  bis  con-  Hext>d  earned  the  good  opinion  of  hisi 

tempt  of  the  national  laws  and  customs.  He  subjects  by  diverting  his  royal  patron  from. 

was  deposed  by  Augustus,  and  banished  to  the  insane  project  of  causing  himself  to  he 

Yienne  in  Gaul  (6  or  7  A.  D.).    Coponius,  a  adored  as  a  God  by  the  Jewish  people.    H0 

Boman  knight,  was  sent  (7  A.  D.)  as  governor  took  part  also  in  securing  the  imperial  throne 

into  Judea.    At  the  same  time,  P.  S.  Quiri-  to  Claudius,  who  in  return  added  to  Agrippa's 

nus,  who  had  just  been  appointed  prooon-  territories  Samaria,  Judea,  Abila  of  LysuiiaSt 

sttl  of  Syria,  was  commissioned  by  tiie  em-  and  a  district  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  granted 

peror  to  make  agenersl  census  of  tiie  foziper  a  decree  which  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  the 

country.     This  unheard-of  operation  was  free  ezereise  of  their  religion.    It  may  serve 

moat  offensive  to  the  people,  who,  being  in  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  true  spirit 

general  opposed  to  any  plan  of  nnnJMffingi  of  Hebisw  nationality  had  yielded  to  bea- 

VoL  n.  .2D 
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she  bore  two  sodb,  Armoni  and  Mephibo-  *  the  boly  of  holies/  which  legally  eomld  be 

afaeth.    These  yoong  men  and  five  sons  of  entered  only  by  the  high-priest  once  a  year. 

Michal,  Saul's  danghter,  Bavidf  influenced  The  yictorions    soldier,  howcTer,   did  not 

probably  by  political  considerations,  deli-  touch  any  of  the  sacred  utensils,  nor  exen 

▼ered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites,  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  which  amounted 

who  hanged  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8, 0).     This  to  two  thousand  talents.    The  next  day  he 

sanguinary  proceeding  gave  occasion  to  one  ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be  purified,  and  the 

of  the  most  touching  instances  of  motherly  sacred  rites  to  be  resumed.     Aristobulns, 

love,  which  we  set  down  in  the  words  of  the  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  was  conducted  to 

historian :  *  And  Rizpah  took  sackcloth  and  Bome.    The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  appears 

spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  to  have  probably  taken  place  on  the  10th  of 

beginning  of  harrest  until  water  dropped  the  month  Tisri  (September — October),  the 

upon  them  (the  corpses)  out  of  heayen,  and  •  day  of  Atonement.    By  this  conqfuest  Jndea 

suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  again  lost  her  independence ;  the  kingdom 

on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  of  the  Asmonasans  was  changed  into  an  etfa- 

by  night'  (10).    Thus,  under  Ood's  provi-  narchy  tributary  to  the  Bomans.    Pompey 

dence,  is  darkness  always  reliered  by  light,  restored  the  priesthood  to  Hyrcanus,   hot 

«nd  frightful  crimes  call  forth  loyely  Tlrtues.  forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem ;  and  Hyr- 

Bizpah's,  however,  is  a  mixed  character.   Her  canus  had  no  higher  title  than  Uiat  of  eth- 

position  as  a  concubine  must  not  be  judged  narch  (chief  of  the  people).    He  was  eom> 

rtt  by  our  modem  ideas.    Tet  if  in  this  cha-  pelled  to  pay  tribute,  to  demolish  the  walls 

racter  she  fails  to  excite  our  esteem,   she  of  Jerusalem,  to  surrender  to  the  Bomans  all 

incurs  our  blame  or  pity  when  we  find  that  the  cities  that  had  belonged  to  Syria,  and  to 

ahe  was  unchaste  with  Abner  (iii.  7 ;  comp.  rebuild  certain  places  destroyed  by  his  pre- 

zri.  21),  though  the  latter  may  have  used  deoessors. 

aome  constraint  in  order  to  promote  political  Oabinius,  proeonsul  of  Syria  (A.  C.  07), 

Tiews.    On  the  whole,  Bizpah  seems  to  be  taking  occasion  from  new  feuds  in  the  royal 

one  of  those  characters  who  are  greater  in  famUy,  interfered,  and,  while  he  confirmed 

emotion  than  in  act,  and  who  sully  the  finest  Hyrcanus  in  the  pontificate,  introduced  such 

feelings  by  unworthy  deeds.   The  blame  lies  changes  as  made  the  goTcmment  aristocra- 

ohiefly  in  education.  Where  nature  has  been  tical,  dividing  the  country  into  five  districts, 

moat  bountiAxl,  man  ahonld  employ  most  each  of  whi<£  was  to  be  governed  by  a  grand 

care.     Affluence  of  feeling  requires  for  its  council;  the  seats  of  the  five  governments, 

guidance  extraordinary  strength  of  intellect  independent  of  each  other,  were  Jerusalem, 

Self-government  in  union  with  ignorance  Jericho,  Gadara,  Amathus,  and  Sepphoris. 

and  Btrong  emotions  is  impossible,  and  yet  In  the  year  54  A.  C.,Gabinius  was  replaced 

without  self-government  strong  emotions  oan  by  Crassus,  whose  cupidity  surpassing  that 

hardly  fail  to  be  a  curse.  of  his  predecessors,  he  plundered  the  temple 

BOMAN  denotes  one  of  the  Boman  nation  in  order  to  procure  resources  for  his  war 

or  empire  generally  (John  xi.  48.  Acts  zxv.  against  the  Parthians. 

16) — a  citizen  of  Bome,  though  by  birth  a  C»sar  having  become  master  of  Bome  (49 

foreigner  (xvi.  21,  87,  88;  xxii.  25—29;  A.C.),  gave  liberty  to  Aristobulns,  in  order 

xxiiL  27).    See  Citizbh.  that  he  might  make  him  serviceable  in  Syria 

The  Boman  power  was  established  in  against  Pompey.   The  deposed  king  perished 

Judea  by  Fompey  (A.  C.  68),  who,  availing  by  poison. 

himself  of  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48  A.C.) 
high-priest,  and  Aristobulns,  *  King  of  the  and  the  tragical  end  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  con- 
Jews,'  and  under  the  pretext  of  interposing  in  firming  Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  and  per* 
a  friendly  spirit  for  die  settlement  of  differ-  mitting  him  to  repair  the  fortifications  of 
ences  and  the  restoration  ofpeace,was  led  from  Jerusdem,  made  the  wily  Antipater  prooo- 
one  step  to  another  until  at  last  he  found  rator  of  Judea,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
or  made  a  reason  for  besieging  Jerusalem,  dignity  of  Boman  citizenship.  He  also  re- 
Internal  dissensions  effectually  aided  the  stored  the  former  constitution  of  the  state, 
Boman  arms.  The  city  fell.  A  horrible  and,  baring  made  his  relative  Seztua  Caesar 
carnage  ensued.  Bather  than  be  subject  to  governor  of  Syria,  set  out  for  Pontua.  The 
the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  conquerors,  death  of  Ciesar  (44  A.  C.)  threw  Jndea  into 
many  persons  threw  themselves  headlong  new  troubles  that  were  brought  to  an  end  by 
from  the  walls ;  others  set  their  abodes  on  the  battles  of  Philippi  and  Actium,  which  led 
fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames ;  the  priests  to  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
who,  in  Uie  midst  of  the  scenes  of  horror,  under  Augustus,  and  secured  Herod  in  pos- 
continued  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  were  session  of  the  crown  of  Judea  (see  Hsxon). 
slaughtered  before  the  altar,  and  their  blood  That  brutal  tyrant  was  succeeded  on  the 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  sacred  victims,  throne  by  Archelaus  (see  the  srtide),  who. 
The  most  severe  trial  for  the  faithful  among  on  occasion  of  the  public  festivities  with 
the  chosen  people  was  the  profanation  bf  which  he  was  received  in  the  capital,  affeer 
the  saoctuary,  for  Pompey  penetrated  Into  making  great  promises,  declared  that  he  haA 
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no  power  eren  to  accept  the  title  of  King  till  were  epeeially  hostile  to  a  prooeeding  iriiieh 

his  succession  had  l«en  oonfinned  by  Au-  InTolyed  a  Yalaation  of  property,  implied 

gostoa — so  completely  had  the  prond  Jndea  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  was  pre- 

become  a  dependency  of  Borne.    Archelaos,  limlnaiy  to  an  imposition  of  taxes.     Two 

howcTer,  had  a  competitor  in  his  brother  persons,  availing  themselves  of  the  general 

Antipas.    Both  went  to  Bome  in  order  to  discontent,  raised  a  tumult — Judas  the  6aa- 

prefer  and  maintain  their  claims.    In  Uieir  lonite,  called  also  the  Galilean,  and  the  Pha- 

absenee  the  country  became  the  scene  of  riseeZadok.  The  influence  of  the  high-priest 

great  disordsrs.     A  bloody  struggle  took  Joazar  favouxed  the  Bomans.    Yet  ^e  two 

place  betweentheJews  and  the  Boman  troops,  agitators  gathered  around  themselvef  nn- 

Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  land  (3  A.  D.).  merous  partisans,  who  at  a  later  period  bore 

Judas,  son  of  Ezeehias,  whom  Herod  had  the  name  of  Zealots.    At  the  moment  the 

put  to  death,  seized  Sepphoxis  and  spread  revolt  was  suppressed  (Acts  v.  37),  but  these 

terror  throughout  Galilee.    A  band  of  rob-  fanatical  patriots  grew  more  and  more  pow- 

bers  led  by  Simon,  a  former  slave  of  Herod,  erful,  and  eventually  were  the  occasion  of 

took  the  castle  of  Jericho,  which  he  plun-  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  terminated  the 

dered  and  set  on  fire.    A  shepherd,  named  political  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Athronges,  usurped  the  title  of  king,  and.  During  some  time,  the  governors  conduotr 

aided  by  his  fi>ur  brothers,  ravaged  the  coun-  ing  themselves  with  prudence,  tranquillity 

try,  setting  at  defiance  both  Uie  troops  of  was  maintained ;  but  Uiat  the  result  was  not 

Herod  and  of  Bome.    It  was  only  by  vigor-  easily  secured,  may  be  inferred  from  the 

ous  measures  and  terrible  punishments  that  frequent  changes  of  high-priestSy  those  per- 

Varus,  the  Boman  general,  suc<»eeded  in  sup*  sons  being  appointed  to  Uiat  dignity  whom 

pressing  the  disturbances.  the  Boman  authorities  thought  they  could 

While  the  two  rival  princes^  were  making  best  direct    The  position  of  high-priest  was 

their  appeal  to  Cssar,  he, was'  entreated  by  very  diflicolt:  standing,  as  he  did,  between 

Jews  deputed  from  Jerusalem,  and  others  the  Boman  government,  whose  creature  ho 

residing  in  Bome,  to  abolish  royalty  and  was,  and  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  he. 

annex  Judea  to  the  province  of  Syria.    The  was  allied  in  blood,  he  had,  in  order  to] 

emperor  gave  a  decision  which  almost  en*  maintain  himself  to  satisfy  both  parties.' 

tirely  confirmed  the  will  of  Herod.    Arohe-  But  while  the  Jewish  populace  were  ever 

laus  received  a  moiety  of  the  kingdom^  with  ready  for  rising  against  their  masters,  the 

the  title  of  Ethnarch ;  this  portion  compre-  Boman  officers,  prone  by  their  eaUing  as 

bended  Judea,  Idunuea,  and  Samaria,  and  scddiers,  and  their  position  as  victors,  to  the 

produced  six  hundred  talents,  equal  to  about  indnlgenee  of  self-will  and  acts  of  violenoe, 

£120,000,  a  year.     Augustus  promised  to  from  time  to  time  took  steps  which  made  a 

give  him  the  title  of  King,  if  he  rendered  general  outbreak  all  but  inevitable.    Such 

himself  worthy  of  the  honour.    Antipas  waa  was  the  crisis  which  was  produced  by  the 

named  Tetraroh  of  Galilee  and  Ferssa,  with  tyranny  of  Pontius  Pilale,  whose  government 

a  revenue  of  two  hundred  talents.   Philip  be-  was  made  signal  by  aA  event  which  to  himi 

came  Tetraroh  of  Batanaa,  Trachonitis,  Aa«  seemed  of  small  moment,  but  which  in  reality 

ranitis,  and  Banias — ^provinces  which  brought  was  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 

him  one  hundred  talents.    Salome  received  world:  we  refer  to  the  trial  and  condem- 

the  cities  which  Herod  had  destined  for  her,  nation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Bumamed  the 

and  besides,  Augustus  gave  her  the  palace  Christ 

of  Ascalon;  her  annual  income  amounted  to  The  ascension  of  Cains  Caligula  to  the 

sixty  talents.     The  cities  Gerasa,  Gadara,  throne  of  the  world  caused  to  appear  a  new 

and   Hippos,  inhabited   by  Greeks,   were  personage,  by  whom  Judea,  before  its  final 

joined  to  Syria.    Two  daughters  of  Herod,  ruin,  was  once  more  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 

Boxana  and  Salome,  were  married,  with  large  of  a  kingdom,  and  enjoy  some  years  of  peace 

dowries,  to  the  sons  of  Pheroras.  and  of  the  shadow  of  independence.    The 

The  sons  of  Herod  distinguished  their  new  emperor  taking  Herod  Agrippa  from 

reigns  by  the  foundation  or  embellishment  prison,  gave  him  the  tetrarohy  of  his  unele 

of  several  cities.    Arohelans  drew  on  himself  Philip,  with  the  title  of  King  (A.D.  88). 

general  hatred  by  his  tyranny  and  by  his  con-  Herod  earned  the  good  opinion  of  hisi 

tempt  of  the  national  laws  and  customs.  He  subjects  by  diverting  his  royal  patron  from 

was  deposed  by  Augustus,  and  banished  to  the  insane  project  of  causing  himself  to  be 

Vienne  in  Gaul  (6  or  7  A.  D.).    Coponius,  a  adored  as  a  God  by  the  Jewish  people.    He 

Boman  knight,  was  sent  (7  A.  D.)  as  governor  took  part  also  in  securing  the  imperial  throng 

into  Judea.    At  the  same  time,  P.  S.  Quiri*  to  Claudius,  who  in  return  added  to  Agrippa's 

nns,  who  had  just  been  appointed  procon-  territories  Samaria,  Judea,  Abila  of  Lysanias« 

sul  of  Syria,  was  commissioned  by  Uie  em-  and  a  district  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  grsnted 

peror  to  make  a  general  census  of  die  former  a  decree  which  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  the 

country.     This  unheard-of  operation  waa  free  exereise  of  their  religion.    Itmayserva 

most  oiTensive  to  the  people,  who,  being  in  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  true  spirit 

general  ^posed  to  any  plan  of  nnn^ierisgi  of  Hebrew  nationality  had  yielded  to  hea- 
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tlMOlsm,  if  we  add  tbat  thif  prinM,  follow- 
ing  the  example  of  Herod,  erected  edifleea 
for  pagan  games  and  ahowa  s  at  Beyroot,  he 
bnilt  amagniAeent  theatre  and  a  grand  eir- 
en^,  where  he  appointed  atbletie  eombata. 
His  Tiews  seem  to  have  eitended  to  a  fldnt 
idea  of  national  independence ;  for  when  he 
had  beeome  king  of  all  Paleatine,  he  made 
Jemsalem  his  eapitali  on  the  aorttiem  part 
of  whioh  he  eonatmeled  a  new  eitj  and 
snrroimded  it  with  a  walL  Proeeedhig  to 
augment  the  fortifiolitlonB,  he  was  eon^ 
manded  by  Clandins  to  desist  His  love  of 
pomp  was  adorned  by  goodneae  and  gene- 
rosity. These  qualitiea  gained  for  him  the 
ffavoorable  regards  of  tfie  people,  whom  be 
stodioosly  endearoored  to  please ;  for  whieh 
purpose  he  was  severe  towards  the  hailed 
aeot  of  Ohrisilans,  and  went  so  liv  as  to  pat 
to  death  James  and  to  imprison  Peter  (Aets 
zii  1—8).  After  a  short  reign,  he  died 
miserably  at  Osssrea  (44  A.D.).  His  deatib 
spread  eonstematioa  among  me  Jews,  bat 
the  Greeks  of  Samaria  and  Ossarea  maai* 
fosted  their  Jot  in  the  most  revolting  man* 
ner,  in  whieh  tfiey  were  Joined  by  the  Bomaa 
aoldiers.  Henee  scenes  of  disorder,  whieli 
again  and  again  took  place  tUl  insult  and 
outrage  provoked  rebdlioni  and  lebelUoa 
brought  ruin. 

The  emperor  Olaodius,  passing  by  a  bos 
of  Agrippa  in  eonaequenoe  of  his  yoqihy 
consigned  Palestine  Into  the  handa  of  the 
procurator  Ouspius  Fadns  (A.D.  44),  and 
thus  again  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province. 
At  this  epoch  a  certain  Theodas,  giving  him* 
self  out  to  be  a  prophet,  gathered  around 
him  many  persons  whom  he  induced  to  fol* 
low  him,  with  their  goods,  to  the  Jordan, 
over  which  he  promised  to  eondnct  them 
dry-shod  (Ps.  Izvi  0).  Fadus  sent  after  fltem 
troops,  wiio  dispersed  the  partisans  of  ttie 
false  prophet,  killing  a  great  nnmber  of 
them.    Theudas  himself  was  beheaded. 

In  ibe  year  47  A.D.,  Fadua  waa  replaoed 
by  an  apostate  Egyptian  Jew,  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, nephew  of  the  eelebrated  philosopher 
Philo.  Tiberias  erucified  the  sons  of  Judas 
of  Oalilee,  Jacob  and  Simon,  who,  walking 
in  the  steps  of  their  fltther,  were  then  the 
ehiefi  of  the  Zealots  or  patriots.  The  coun- 
tiy  was  now  desolated  by  a  cruel  finnine, 
which  pressed  with  peculiar  severity  on  the 
poorer  classes.  Aid  waa  afforded  to  them 
by- foreigners,  whose  conversion  to  Judaism 
illustrates  its  superiority  to  heathen  systtmt 
even  in  this  period  of  decay  and  transitioii. 
We  allude  to  Helen,  qoeen  of  Adiabene,  vrtio, 
for  the  ftiller  enjoyment  of  her  newly-adopted 
religious  rites,  dwelt  at  Jemsslem;  and  to 
her  son  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene. 

Tiberius  Alexander  was  succeeded  byVen* 
lidius  Oumanus  (48  A.  D.),  whose  acts  of 
violence  hastened  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Jewish  sute.  At  the  festival  of  the  Pass- 
over, the  governor  haviag  plaoed  troops  in 


the  OBter  parts  of  the  temple  wfih  a  view  to 
maintain  order,  a  Boman  soldier  hj  his 
Indecencies  revolted  the  worshippers.  The 
Jews  demanded  aatisfaetiott  of  ue  goveamjg, 
bat  not  obtaining  it,  nelted  the  aoUtters  with 
atonea.  Oumanua  collected  all  his  troops  In 
the  castle  of  Antonia;  ttte  people,  alarmed, 
took  to  fli^t,  end  many  ^oosands  were 
erushed  to  desth.  The  festival  waa  <Aianged 
into  a  oniversal  mourning.  Other  distulK 
aneee  occurred  which  amed  to  mark  Ihe 
irritability  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
alive  to  the  gaHtog  presenoe  of  a  fbrelga 
and  unbelieviog  soldieir. 

At  the  end  of  the  twetflfa  year  of  his  reign 
(M— 08),  Claudius  sent  his  freed-man  Felix 
to  be  governor  of  Jodea.  His  sneeessor, 
Nero,  in  his  first  year  added  greatly  to  the 
territories  of  Agrippa  II.  Judea  was  now 
expoaed  to  the  most  terrible  anarchy.  Banda 
of  robbera  infSBSted  the  country,  beceiveit 
of  every  kind,  magicians,  fslse  prophets  vaA 
fUse  Messiahs,  seduced  the  people  and  ex- 
cited continual  troubles.  Assassina  armed 
with  ponlarda  hidden  imder  the^  clones, 
ndxed  In  tiie  erowds  and  oommitled  mur- 
dera  even  in  the  temple,  and  no  one  knew 
irtienee  the  Uowa  came.  Many  false  pro- 
pheto  were  put  to  death.  One  of  these  im- 
postors, sn  Egyptian  Jew,  gathered  aroimd 
him  in  Judea  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  follow  him  to  the 
Movnt  of  Olives,  £rom  the  summit  of  whieh 
he  declared  they  ahould  see  thp  walla  of 
leraaalem  fall  at  his  command,  after  which 
Ihey  shonld  enter  the  city  and  expel  the 
fiomaaa.  Felix  attacked  him,  but,  thouf^ 
he  slew  most  of  his  dupes,  the  impostor  him- 
self escaped.  Some  time  after,  die  i^afle 
Paal  having  been  arrested  in  a  tnmolt  in 
Jemsalem,  the  cMtaln  of  die  gnard  at  llrat 
took  him  for  the  Egyptian  prophet  (Acto  xxl. 
88),  Felix,  however,  could  not  put  an  end 
to  the  prevalent  disorders.  Every  where  were 
fbrmed  bands  who  openly  ineulcated  revolt 
againat  the  Bomans,  and  who,  traversing  the 
oountry,  act  on  fire  the  dwellings  of  &ose 
who  would  not  Join  them.  Tba  iriolenee, 
cupidity,  and  meanneaa  of  Felix,  multl* 
plied  grievances  and  angmentod  exiatinf 
troublea.  There  were  also  serioas  miaun- 
derstandinga  between  the  ohiefk  of  the  dif- 
ferent aaoerdotal  partlea  and  the  infMor 
priests.  The  chiefs  sent  their  dependent! 
to  the  proprietors  to  seise  the  tithes  dne  to 
the  priests;  the  distribution  waa  ni^oatlv 
made,  and  die  common  prleato  were  redueea 
to  poverty  or  died  of  hunger.  The  peopto 
took  part  widi  the  latter.  In  the  fli-blood 
and  eonflieta  that  ensued  ware  canaet  of 
firesh  distoibanoea  and  alarma. 

In  the  year  00  or  61,  Festus  totik  the  pHaeo 
of  Felix.  Money  and  court  favour  obtained 
fhmi  Nero  a  decree  which,  deprtving  ths 
Jewa  of  Cnsarea  of  the  right  of  citiaenahip^ 
led  to  a  leiiea  of  atditiooa  sMmnieotf  dui 
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teOly  XQTued  the  whole  nation  into  reilst-  this,  SAtisiying  himBelf  with  emBtj  wnOma, 

noe  to  their  Boman  oppzeeaore.  kffc  Jernaalem  for  Antioeh.    But  FloroTwiie 

Featae  hamg  died  (03)  in  Jadea,  Nero  alarmed.     The  cowardly  tjrant  then  deter- 

made  Albinos  hie  snooeaaor.     Annaa  the  mined  to  nae  every  meana  in  oider  to  drire 

high-prieat  being,  in  oosaeqnence  of  hia  the  Jews  into  open  revolt,  thinking  that,  in 

rigour,  offensive  to  the  people,  and  having,  the  oonaeqoent  oonltiaion,  hia  crimea  wonld 

before  the  anival  of  the  proeurator,  put  to  be  forgotten.    Only  too  well  did  he  aneeeed. 

death  aomeperaona,  among  whom  wa8Jame%  Hia  tyranny  oaoaed  tiiat  iiiktal  inaaneetioiii 

brother  of  JeBua,wa8  accused  before  Agrippa  which  brought  on  one  of  the  most  terrible 

and  Albinna  of  violating  the  laws,  inasmuch  eatastrophea  of  which  hiatoiy  haa  preserved 

ast  without  authority  ftom  the  Bomans^  he  a  record. 

did  not  posaeaa  the  power  of  pronouncing  The  details  of  that  f^ghtftil  event  cannot 

or  ezeenting  sentence  of  death.  The  *ux\just  here  be  given  (see  Vol.  i.  223,  teg,) :  the  lUl 

judge'  was  deprived  of  his  office.  narrative  may  be  found  in  Joaei^us.    But 

The  wickedness  and  base  cupidity  of  Al-  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  ia 

hinna  knew  no  bounds.    He  affected,  it  ia  too  characteristio  to  be  omitted.    Having  it 

true,  to  take  severe  measures  against  the  in  view  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,  florua 

siemrU  (dagger-men),  and  he  put  many  of  took  from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  aeven- 

tfaam  to  death;  but  he  regarded  as  really  teen  talents,  alleging. that  he  wanted  then 

gni^y  those  only  who  were  unable  to  pur-  for  the  service  of  the  emperor.    The  people 

diaae  impunity.    All  who  were  hurried  away  were  loud  in  their  curses  on  the  perpetrator 

^  thai*  passions,  or  hoped  to  profit  by  of  the  robbery*  and  some,  in  order  to  insult 

aocial  diaturbances,  gathered  around  some  him,  went  about  begging  alms  for  '  poor, 

wealthy  robber,  and  thua  secured  for  them-  wretched  Florus.'  Tl^  governor  came  to  the 

ielves  the  protection  of  the  governor,  who  city  to  take  revenge.    He  required  that  the 

may  be  considered  aa  the  chief  of  the  plun-  guil^  should  be  surrendered.    His  demand 

derera.    The  former  high-priest,  Annas,  se-  had  no  e&ct    He  ordered  hia  soldiera  to 

eurely  performed  his  acta  of  violence  under  attack  and  plunder  one  of  the  chief  places, 

the  protection  of  Albinus,  to  whom  he  made  They   apread    devastation    and    massaen 

rioh  preaents.    Annas  set  at  liberty  several  throughout  the  oily,  entering  private  honaes^ 

jobbed  and  aioarii  in  order  to  procure  liberty  and  alaughtering  even  women  and  ehildien  t 

for  the  secretary  of  his  son  Eleasar,  oom-  8600  victims  fell  on  thia  unhiqppy  day.  Even 

naader  of  the  temple,  who  had  been  aeiaed  Jews  who  were  protected  by  being  Bomsa 

by  a  band  of  villains.    The  robbers  olten  citizens,  he  oauaed  to  be  acouiged  and  em* 

look  aimilar  meana  either  to  exact  money  oiiled.     Bemice,   sister  of  Agrippa.  want 

ov  get  their  comrades  set  free.    Albinus  in-  bare*foot  to  the  execrable  tyrant,  imploring 

omaed  his  plunder  by  extraordinary  imposts,  him  to  put  a  atop  to  the  massacre.  The  barw 

In  the  midat  of  these  calamities,  Agrippay  barian  remained  deaf  to  her  pr^ers,  and 

in  imitation  of  his  father,  spent  enormous  acareely  did  she  herself  escape  aaaassina* 

gams  in  raising  buildings  of  all  kinda.    He  tion.    Next  day,  the  priests  and  other  per* 

aotoalytmbelliahedOssareaPhilippi, which,  eons  of  distinction  appeared  in  public  elad 

In  honour  of  Nero,  he  called  Nwoniat,  but  in  mourning,  and  endeavoured  to  eonsola 

gave  to  Beyroot  a  new  theatre  and  a  erowd  and  tranquillise  the  people,  who  were  bewail«' 

of  stataes ;  he  alao  diatributed  to  the  popn-  ing  their  lost  friends.    Florus,  detennined 

latfam  oom  and  oil,  thua  exciting  the  je**  to  follow  up  his  advantages,  demsnded  that 

Umsy  and  hatred  of  hia  countrymen.    Hav*  the  people,  as  a  token  of  submission,  should 

lag  sold  the  pontificate  to  Jesus,  son  of  receive  with  acdamationa  two  cohorts  that 

Qamaliel,  ita  oooupant  refused  to  snirender  were  about  to  enter  the  capitaL     At  the 

il^  nor  was  he  dispossessed  till  after  aevere  aame  time,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  wii- 

■taag^ea.    The  new  pontiff  did  not  long  ness  this  display  in  dead  silence.  The  Jewa^ 

9B^oj  the  dignitj.    Agrippa  transforrsd  it  to  finding  their  welcome  repaid  by  indiflbrenoe 

Matdiiaa,  under  whom  broke  out  the  war  and  contempt,  let  fall  expressions  of  indig- 

•gaJnat  the  Bomans*  nation.    This  the  troops  would  not  endure^ 

After  Albinus  came  Oesains  Floras  (A.D.  They  charged  the  multitude,  and  thouaanda 

65),  who  canaed  even  hia  predecessor  to  be  perished  either  by  the  swOTd,  in  the  press 

regretted,  for  his  cruelty  waa  unexampled  of  the  erowd,  or  under  the  hoofo  of  the  ea- 

and  his  cupidity  insatiable.    Supported  by  valry.    When,  however,  the  Bomana  ende*- 

Ihe  Influence  of  flie  empreaa  Poppna,  of  voured  to  get  military  possession  of  die  eity, 

whom  hia  wile  was  an  intimate  friend,  he  tfiey  wen  ropulsed,  and  their  iniquitous  com- 

ieund  himself   able  to  commit  the  moat  mander  found  it  prudent  to  quit  the  place. 

ahameAU  crimes.    A  short  time  before  iSbe  To  Cestius  Oallua,  his  superior,  he  made  a 

Passover,  Oestios  GsUus,  governor  of  Syria,  fklse  report.    On  the  other  aide,  Agrippa, 

having  come  to  Jernaalem,  was  suppUeated  who  had  been  abaent  during  this  erttieal 

^  ti^  pt^  OQ  die  deep  misery  into  which  time,  fsiled  in  hia  efforts  to  dispossess  the 

Flo  r«a  had  brouf^  the  country.    The  only  population  of  a  deaire  for  revenge.   The  ftul 

Mly  «r  nocaa  was  a  eaidonio  ■Qrfia,    ^es-  4>r  war  ^raa  bow  ftfv  kindled  on  bolhai4»a, 

.     '  2  D  2 
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and  the  conflagration,  though  it  was  tardy  pain  of  death,  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 

in  reaching  its  height,  ceased  not  till  Jem-  citj.    This  prohibition  affected  Chtistians  if 

salem  was  conanmed,  the  city  being  taken  and  they  were  descendants  of  Hebrew  parents, 

destroyed  by  Titus,  Sept  7,  A.D.  70.  but  Gentile  Christiana  were  allowed  to  settle 

Great  and  widely-spread  as  was  the  de-  in  iElia,  which  became  the  seat  of  a  bi- 

Tastation  inflicted  by  the  conquerors,  Pales-  shoprio. 

tine  was  not  entirely  deprived  of  iU  Jewish  In  reriew,  this  period,  which  is  charae- 
inhabitanto.  When  the  Roman  soldiers  had  terised  by  the  conquest  of  Jude*  by  the  Bo- 
retired  from  the  city,  which  they  had  IcTcUed  mans,  affbrds  examples  of  the  most  Tiolent 
with  the  soil,  some  fomilies  of  Jews  and  passions  and  frightfiil  slaughter.  The  colli- 
Christians  returned  to  the  desolate  and  sion  between  the  Jews  and  Bomans  is  unpar 
moumftil  spot.  The  city  of  Jamnia,  to  ralleled  in  force  and  terror.  Various,  indeed, 
which  tradition  states  the  Sanhedrim  had,  were  the  changes,  though  the  latter  generally 
some  time  before  the  fall  of  the  city,  trans-  had  the  advantage,  and  went  on  with  inereas- 
ferxed  its  sittings,  became  the  seat  of  an  ing  success  to  the  consummation  of  their 
illustrious  Babbinical  school,  presided  oYer  work;  yet  the  final  subjugation  of  Jerusalem 
by  John,  son  of  Zacchasus,  and  afterwards  was  of  extreme  dilBoulty,  and  at 'times  seemed 
by  Gamaliel,  son  of  the  celebrated  Simeon  almost  impossible ;  nor  was  the  country  itself 
Ben  Gamaliel,  who  is  said  to  have  perished  brought  completely  under  the  Boman  sway 
in  the  siege.  The  president  had  the  title  of  till  its  native  population  was  all  but  exter- 
Nagi,  or  prince.    In  order  to  prevent  the  re-  minated. 

buildmg  of  Jerusalem,  the  Bomans  placed  In  this  fearftil  struggle,  we  see  matched 
on  Mount  Zion  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  against  each  other  the  types  of  two  very  dis- 
men.  The  emperor  Domitian  (A.  D.  81)  similar  powers:  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  an 
persecuted  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Chris-  idea,  a  religious  conviction,  a  great  future  to 
tians,  and  took  steps  for  extirpating  all  re-  achieve ;  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans,  mate- 
mains  of  the  house  of  David,  in  order  to  out  rial  force,  an  indomitable  will  under  the 
off  from  the  Jews  every  hope  of  the  Messiah,  impulse  of  cupidity  and  ambition,  employing 
They,  however,  did  not  cease  to  cherish  chi-  violence  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world. 
merical  expectations,  which  they  thought  Of  what  pre-eminent  strength  and  elastieilj 
they  should  be  able  to  realise  by  force  of  must  the  former  have  been  possessed,  wfaeoi 
arms.  Under  Trajan  (A.  D.  98),  they  rose  with  most  inconsiderable  resources,  it  was 
in  revolt  in  several  parts  of  his  empire,  but  able  so  long  to  withstand  the  all-conquezing 
these  insurrections,  in  which  thousands  pe-  master  of  the  world ! 

rished,  served  only  to  render  more  severe  the  The  conviction  to  which  we  have  made 

condition  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword,  reference  was  this,  that,  by  the  determinations 

Hadrian   (A.  D.  117),  though  at  first  he  of  the  Ahnighty,  a  splendid  and  underaying 

seemed  less  unfkvouribly  inclined,  renewed  ftature  was  in  reserve,  and  on  the  point  of 

a  decree,  issued  by  Tngan,  which  forbad  the  being  unfolded,  for  his  people,  the  Jew^ 

Jews  to  practise  circumcision,  to  observe  the  through  the  advent  of  his  special  messenger^ 

sabbiih,  and  even  to  read  the  Mosaic  laws ;  the  Messiidi,  who,  attested  to  the  nation  by 

and,  in  order  to  make  a  national  restoration  indubitable  tokens,  should  lead  it  forward  to 

hopeless,  he  resolved  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  the  highest  pitch  of  lasting  earthly  good. 

and  make  it  into  a  heathen  city,  peopled  This  conviction,  springing  out  of  the  rela- 

by  Greeks  and  Bomans.    The  unfortunate  tions  borne  by  the  people  to  the  Msker  and 

Jews  then  made  a  last  effort    A  bold  and  Governor  of  the  world,  first  appeared  promi- 

enterprising  man  who  gave  himself  out  for  nenUyin  the  glowing  words  of  propheey,  and 

the  Messiah,  and  took  the  name  of  Bar-  struck  deep  roots  in  the  national  mind  dur- 

Kocheba  (Son  of  the  Star),  seized  Jerusalem  ing  the  exile  and  the  Persian  supremaey.  In 

and  other  strongholds.    Having  so  far  sue-  the  period  of  Maocabean  independence,  it 

oeeded,  he  began  to  act  as  a  king,  and  coined  seemed  about  to  change  into  a  reality ;  and 

money.    Akiba,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  then  took  a  form  so  definite,  that  it  sorvived 

doctors  of  the  time,  recognised  him  as  the  all  the  mischances  of  later  days.    Pompe/e 

Messiah,  declaring  that  he  was  the  star  of  conquest  snd  the  Boman  ascendancy  that 

Jacob  (Numb.  xxiv.  17).    In  several  batties  ensued,  only  inflamed  the  idea,  and  made 

the  Bomans  were  defeated,  till  Severus  was  the  striving  for  national  independence  stem, 

sent,  who  took  and  raxed  Jerusalem.    Bar-  determined,  and  ceaseless. 

Kocheba  perished  in  fight.     The  suppres-  The  Bomans,  however,  went  steadily  for- 

sion  of  this  attempt  was  accompanied  by  ward  for  the  completion  of  their  destmetiVB 

.frightful  loss  on  the  side  both  of  the  Jews  .work.    From  the  time  of  Pompey  to  the  last 

and  the  Bomans.     On  the  ruins  of  Jerusa-  siege  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  the  real  mee» 

lem,  Hadrian  raised  a  new  city,  which  he  .ters  of  Judea.    The  outward  forma  of  the 

called  £lia,  from  his  own  name  ^lius.    He  constitution  vrere  indeed  preserved,  but  a 

also  buUt  tiiere  a  temple  sacred  to  Jupiter  .foreign  power  was  every  where  present  wltfiie 

Capitolinus;  whence  JetusUem  aoquixed  the  vrill  was  law.     The  manifestations  of  ttiat 

qppeUatioa  of  £lia  OapitoUaa.    Jews,  on  will  were  more  or  less  deoided,  eerezei 
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opprenWe,  as  time  passed  on  and  the  irrita-  forgiveness  (Matt,  v,  29.  Lake  xii  56)  is 
tion  of  the  Jewish  mind  became  more  feyer-  obyiously  framed  eo  as  to  meet  the  Boman 
ish.  Bat  wherever  real  power  was  to  be  law  de  i^juriis,  which  allowed  the  complain- 
exercised,  the  Boman  authority  was  para-  ant,  without  a  wairant,  to  apprehend  the  ao- 
monnt  The  pontificate  became  a  mere  in-  cosed,  and  hurry  him  away  to  the  legal  tri- 
strument  in  ^e  hands  of  the  procurators,  bnnal.  On  the  way  an  accommodation  might 
The  Sanhedrim  preserved  its  forms,  and  be  come  to;  but  if  the  offender  failed  to 
might  conduct  judicial  inquiries,  or  even  bring  &at  about,  he  was  punished  by  a  fine, 
inflict  minor  punishments;  but  the  power  of  with  imprisonment  till  it  was  paid  in  full. 
life  and  death  was  carefully  reserved  to  the  If  Jesus  has  intercourse  with  the  publicans, 
military  tribunal,  whose  verdicts  were  irre-  there  immediately  appear  correct  indications 
sistible.  The  executive,  indeed,  was  held  by  of  the  Boman  system  of  farming  taxes,  toge- 
the  Boman  authorities,  whose  influence  over  tber  with  tokens  of  its  oppressiveness.  If  he 
the  deliberative  ftinctions  and  even  the  eon-  drives  from  the  temple  the  money-changers, 
stitation  of  the  state,  was  only  so  far  limited  we  recognise  consequences  of  the  dominion 
as  a  somewhat  cautious  policy  might  suggest  of  the  Bomans  and  the  influence  of  foreign 
to  men  whose  aim  was  first  to  promote  their  manners;  for  here,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
own  selfish  ends,  and  then  to  serve  the  em-  are  the  tables  of  these  dealers  in  coin,  just  as 
pire.  The  sole  resource,  namely,  an  appeal  the  argentarii  at  Bome  set  up  their  banks 
to  the  emperor  at  Bome,  reserved  for  the  (from  the  beneket  employed)  near  the  statues 
oppressed,  marks  the  entire  vassalage  of  the  of  their  gods,  at  the  foot  of  Janus,  in  holy 
nation,  which  in  this  point  becomes  the  spots,  or  behind  the  temple  of  Castor.  In 
more  striking  when  we  revert  to  the  Mosaic  the  parable  (Matt,  xviii.  23,  seq.)  of  *  a  cer- 
idea  of  the  sole  sovereignty  in  Israel  of  Je-  tain  king,'  or  tetrarch,  who,  not  being  under 
hovah,  King  and  Judge  over  all  the  earth.  Boman  jurisdiction,  acts  in  agreement  with 
The  presence  of  the  Bomans  in  Judea  in  old  Hebrew  usages  (2  Kings  iv.  1.  Neh.  v. 
the  days  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  is  evi-  8),  but  when  the  servant  is  introduced  he  is 
denced  in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  by  represented  as  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
direct  statements,  obvious  implications,  and  Boman  law  regarding  debtors ;  according  to 
words  of  Latin  origin,  but,  as  has  been  mi-  which,  he  who  did  not  pay  what  he  owed  was 
nntely  shown  by  Ludner  (*  Credibility  of  the  taken  possession  of  by  his  creditor,  who  hand- 
Gospel  History'),  by  the  general  agreement  cuffed  him,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  house 
of  its  narratives  with  what  is  from  other  as  a  prisoner  given  up  to  his  will.  The  se- 
sources  known  to  have  been  the  actual  con-  verity  of  the  law  had  been  abated,  but  the 
dition  of  the  country  at  the  time.  The  rela-  mitigations  were  revoked,  and  in  the  days 
tions  of  the  Jewish  sects,  parties,  and  autho-  of  Jesus  the  former  rigour  prevailed.  The 
rities  one  to  another,  and  to  the  Bomans,  words  in  John  viii.  36,  *If  the  Son  make 
their  common  master;  the  particulars  of  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,'  Dr.  Gill 
their  public  and  private  life,  their  national  explains  in  reference  to  the  custom  prevail- 
worship,  their  customs,  opinions,  and  aims,  ing  among  the  Bomans,  according  to  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Gospels  in  the  same  way,  the  son,  on  his  father's  death,  bestowed  free- 
and  under  the  same  aspects,  as  that  in  whidi  dom  on  the  slaves  bom  in  the  house, 
they  appear  in  independent  writings;  and  the  In  numberless  instances  is  there  such  aa 
more  close  the  inspection,  the  more  inconsi-  intermixture  of  native  and  foreign  manners 
derable  the  detail,  the  more  exact  in  general  and  laws  as  is  entirely  accordant  with  the 
is  the  accordance ;  so  that,  to  the  attentive  peculiar  political  and  social  condition  of 
student,  the  conviction  is  unavoidable  that  Judea  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  dominion, 
these  books  of  the  Christians  must  have  and  which,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
been  produced  either  by  eye-witnesses  or  on  take,  shows  that  the  country  lay  tmder  the 
the  authority  of  eye-wimesses,  that  is,  of  eye  of  the  writers  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
persons  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  tives. 

actual  condition  of  Palestine  about  the  mid-  The  'Boman  method'  of  compnttng  daily 
die  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  time  has  been  said  to  be  followed  by  John 
One  or  two  illustrations  may  be  given.  The  in  his  Gospel.  The  term  is  indefinite.  The 
taking  of  a  census  of  the  Jews  by  the  Bo-  Bomans  appear  to  have  had  two  methods, 
mans  was  as  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  the  One  made  the  day  begin  at  six  in  the  mom- 
former  as  it  was  conformable  to  the  usages  ing  and  terminate  at  six  in  the  evening,  reck- 
and  promotive  of  the  objects  of  the  latter,  oniug  the  hours  as  the  first,  second,  &c., 
In  the  Jews  it  could  not  fail  to  give  an  im-  thus  : 

puUe  to  toeold  theocratic  feeling,  and.  make  ^^    ,    ,   ^  ,    «  7  8  9  10  11  lath, 

the  hateful  yoke  of  the  Bomans  still  more        t1  vU  viii  ix  z  xl  zU  i  il  iU  iv  v  vi  o'o. 
galling.    Accordingly,  though  ordered  at  the 

time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  its  execution  was  This  with  the  Bomans  was  the  natural  day. 

long  postponed,  and  when  it  did  take  place.  The  civil  day  began  and  ended  at  midnight 

it  occasioned  an  insurrection  (Luke  ii.  1,  igq.  This  division  was  probably  restricted  to  courts 

Aots  Tt  97).    Ova  Lord's  doctrine  respecting  of  justice  and  nligions  obBervaaoef|»  ~ 
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wed,  u  Is  our  astronomiMl  method  of  be-  ing  (tvetrelo  three)  had  erriTed  (87).  Fkom 

fimiiog  the  day  at  tvelve  o'olock  at  nooD,  Caiaphaa,  Jesse  waa  led  to  PilalOyin  tfaolhifd 

fyt  foimal  and  scientific  porpoees.    Accord-  waleh  (thiee  to  aiz ;  88).    Pilate  eame  toUh^ 

iaglx,  Pliny  (N.  H.  11.  79)  says,  '  The  oon-  heard  the  ttBeosation,  questioned  Jesns,  fand 

mon  people  generally  extend  the  dcy  from  %  privale  interriew  with  him,  went  ont  again 

li|^t  to  darkness;  the  Bomsn  priests,  and  to  the  aecnsers,  conmianded  Jeans  to  1w 

those  who  define  the  ciril  day,  from  mid-  scoozged,  sllowed  him  to  be  moeked,  head 

night  to  midnight.'    It  is,  howerer,  this  let-  him  once  more  in  the  jndgment-hall,  aonght 

ter  method  that  John,  whencesoever  he  ob-  to  leleaae  him,  and  at  last,  about  the  aizdi 

tained  it,  is  thought  to  hsTC  followed.  There  hour,  took  hia  aeat  with  a  view  to  prononnee 

are  three  pasaages  in  his  Ooapel  which  bear  the  sentenee  of  death.   8^  aix  in  the  mom- 

OB  the  subject,  namely,  i.  30 ;  !▼.  6 ;  xiz.  14.  ing,  yon  have  time  enough,  between  three 

In  the  first  John  mentions  the  tenth  hour,  and  aiz  o'elock,  fbr  the  events  narrated  by 

in  the  second  the  sixth,  and  in  the  third  also  John.  But  if  the  time  was  noon,  nine  hooru 

the  sixth.    The  tenth  hour,  if  the  day  began  el^^aed  between  the  arraignment  of  Jesus 

at  midnight,  would  be  ten  in  the  morning ;  before  Pilate  and  Pilate'a  taking  his  seat, 

if  at  six  o'clock,  it  would  be  four  in  die  This  is  by  for  too  long  a  period,  for  the 

aftemooa.     Now,  aeoording  to  the  Jewish  wh<de  transseCion  shows   how    eager   the 

mode  of  reckoning,  four  p.  m.  waa  a  late  pe-  ptiesti  were  to  have  Jesus  eondemned  and 

riod  of  the  day.    The  day  had  then  but  two  ezeeuted.  Jeeua,  tfien,  waa  eondemned  about 

hours  to  run.  It  waa  unlUcely  that  two  hours  six  in  the  monhig.    Mark  saya  that  he  was 

eoald  be  deeoribed  as  *  that  day,'  espeoislly  emoified  at  the  tlUrd  hour  (xr.  85),  tiiat  ia, 

ae  John's  two  disciples  had  to  follow  Jesus  aeoording  to  the  Jewish  method,  at  nine 

p  his  abode,  ftc,  before  they  eould  be  aaid  a.x.    Between  six  and  nine  the  Interval  is 

to  remain  with  him,  that  is,  '  at  his  house.'  not  more  than  was  neceasary  for  the  prelimi- 

if,  however,  we  assign  ten  a.m.  ss  the  hour  saries  to  the  crucifixion.    At  the  sixth  hour, 

from  which  John  had  to  reckon,  we  see  a  or  noon,  the  darkness  commenced.  The  view 

propriety  in  tiie  words,   *  they  abode  iHth  we  have  taken  supposes  Jesus  to  have  then 

him  that  day.'    By  being  with  Jesus  several  been  on  the  cross  nearly  three  hours.    With 

hours  they  would  have  a  sufficient  opportu-  this  supposition  the  evangelical  nairatives 

nity  of  being  instructed  by  him.  are  accordant  (Matt  xxvii.  4d — 50.    Mark 

The  eeoond  passage  relatee  to  the  8a-  xv.  83 — 87.  Luke  xxiiL  44 — id).     MarVs 

vionr's  tarrying  at  Biohsm.     Being  on  a  voids  of  necessity  involve  a  eonsiderable 

joumey  from  Judea  into  Oalilee,he,  in  order  lapee  of  time.    At  ihxtt  pjt.  the  darkneas 

to  rest  himeelf,  sat  down  on  the  elevated  ended,  shortly  after  whieh  Jeans  expired 

margin  of  a  well  about  the  sixth  hour,  ihtX  (Matt  xxvii.  46). 

is,  either  six  a.  x.  or  noon.    Now,  in  Pales-        We  thus  see  that^  assuming  John  to  htTu 

tine  and  other  parts  of  the  Eas^  it  is  usual  begun  his  day  at  midnight,  his  narrative  is 

to  travel  in  the  night,  or  veiy  early  in  the  In  itself  consecutive  and  consistent,  while 

morning,  la  order  to  avoid  the  Intense  heat  also  in  regard  to  time  it  agrees  with  that  of 

of  the  day.    If  Jesus  had  begun  hia  Joumey  the  other  evangelists.    John,  then,  appears 

at  thrse  in  the  morning,  by  six  he  would  to  have  begun  his  day  at  midnight,  and  reck- 

have  been  weaiy.    It  is  also  customary  to  go  oned  the  hours  dience  to  twelve  at  noon, 

forth  to  procure  water  in  the  oool  either  of  one  to  twelve.    Then  a  new  aeries  began 

the  morning  or  the  evening.    As  the  former  which  extended,  one  to  twelve,  to  midnight 

austom  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  calculation.  Such  a  mode  of  dividing  the  day,  Townson 

eo  the  latter  supports  It  ('  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels ')  thinks 

The  tfaiid  passsge  requires  a  statement  of  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  237).    And  cer- 

Ae  leading  events  connected  with  the  cnici-  tainly,  could  it  be  proved  that  the  method 

flxion  of  Jesus  as  given  by  John.    Let  it  be  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor,  the  fact  would  speak 

premised  that  the  time  indicated  in  John  strongly  in  favour  of  its  having  been  pursued 

six.  14  is  not  that  of  the  crucifixion  of  Je-  by  John,  who  would  naturally  adapt  his  mode 

«ns,  but  that  at  which  Pilate  took  his  seat  in  of  computing  time  to  that  which  was  custo- 

tbe  eurule  chair.    Let  it  also  be  premised  mary  among  his  associates  snd  those  for 

that  the  ni^t  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into  whom  specially  be  wrote ;  as  undoubtedly 

twelve  hours,  or  four  equal  watches :  thus  in  the  late  time  at  which  liis  Gospel  was  com- 

Mark,  <  even' (aix  to  nine),  *  midnight' (nine  posed,  affords  a  sufficient  reason  why  he 

to  twelve),  <ooek-oR>wing' (twelve  to  three),  should  depart  from  the  Jewish  reckoning 

'  morning'  (three  to  six  o'clock).   According  observed  by  the  synoptical  evangelists.    If 

to  John,  then,  Jesus  waa  apprehended  on  it  is  olijected  that  John  mixes  together  the 

3%ursday  evening.     From  the  garden  of  Jewish  and  the  Boman,  or  Asiatic,  manner 

Oethsemane  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  describing  daily  time,  let  it  be  noticed 

«f  Anaaa,  and  then  to  that  of  Oaiaphas ;  that  the  division  of  the  night  into  watches 

vhUa  the  events  connected  with  these  things  was  observed  by  the  Romat.  troops  in  Jem- 

fMeetdpd,  the  oold  of  night  was  felt  (xviii.  18),  salem,  by  whose  tnimpets  the  cock-crowing 

fBrfattMr  tmilBatloiahe  hourof  cock  crow-  and  the  other  watches  were  annouac^ ;  n4 
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nadn  Bomaa  inflaeiDM  it  probably  wtf  thai  to,  with  a  speoitl  wish  that  he  might  com- 
Ihe  nwthod  pnnued  in  Asia  Minor  arose  and  mnnieate  to  Its  members  some  spiritual  gift 
ipread.  tending  to  strengthen  them  in  the  gospel. 
HOME  (G.  tirtngtk),  a  rtaowned  eity,  the  This  spiritnsl  aid  he  intended  to  render  by 
oentre  of  the  Boman  empire,  which  at  the  teaching  and    eaforeing    the   fondamental 
time  of  onr  I«ord  extended  over  nearly  all  trothi  that  the  gospel  was  the  power  of  God 
Europe,  Northern  AfHca,  and  Sooth- Western  unto  salvation  onto  every  believer  in  Jesus 
Asia,  lay  on  seven  hills,  intersected  by  the  Christ  whether  Jew  or  Greek  (Heathen),  for 
river  Tiber,  in  the  district  of  Latium,  in  God's  method  of  justification  was  by  faith 
Middle  Italy.    Its  foundation  is  commonly  (0-^17).    This  preaohing  was  the  more  ne- 
placed  in  the  year  753  or  754  A.  0.    The  eeasary  beoanse  the  very  men  who  professed 
Boman  history  is  not  connected  with  that  of  themselves  wise  had  become  fools,  and,  clos- 
Palestine  till  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.   Ju*  ing  their  eyes  to  the  truth  revealed  of  God  to 
das  of  that  heroic  family  formed  with  tlie  them  in  the  woiks  of  his  hands,  hsd  turned 
Bomans  an  alliance  about  160  A.  C,  which,  away  from  him  to  worship  brute  beasts,  and, 
mote  than  once  renewed,  led  eventually  to  ao  abandoned  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  were  led 
the  establishmunt  of  the  Boman  power  in  the  by  their  wicked  hearts  into  foul  vices  and 
Holy  Land.    CiUAB.  unnatural  crimes  (16 — 32).    Applying  his 
In  Borne  there  wars  at  the  time  of  onr  statements,  the  writer  reproves  those,  whe- 
Lord  many  Jewish  settlers,  who,  living  in  a  ther  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  had  learnt  enough 
separate  part  of  the  eity,  enjoyed  the  firee  of  the  gospel  only  to  condemn  others  without 
ecereise  of  their  religioa.    When  Christians  being  themselves  led  fh>m  evil  aflrectioas  and 
were  found  among  the  population  of  the  eity^  wicked  deeds,  and  so  were  self-condenmed. 
they,  as  partly  of  Jewish  lineage  and  partly  The  unfaithfolneas  of  Jews  occasioned 
deriving  their  second  birth  from  Judea,  were  God's  name  to  be  dishonoured.    This  mis- 
at  first  oonfounded  with  Jews  by  the  Roman  conduct   brought  oondemnation  on   them, 
authorities.     The  proselyting  aeal  of  the  Jews  though  they  were  (ii.).    'Whatadvan- 
laneliles  was  augmented  by  the  ardour  of  tage,  then,  hath  the  Jew  V   He  enjoyed  such 
•onverts  to  Christianity.  Their  monotheistio  opportunities  aa  arose  ttom  being  entrusted 
efTortfl  were  withstood  by  polytheism,  and  with  God's  law.    Yet  this  privilege  had  not 
that  with  warmth  and  eagiRmeas,  the  mo-  its  designed  effect,  for  men  were  not  led  by 
Bent  the  latter  began  to  foelits own  position  it  to  believe  the  gospel.    That  system  of 
pat  in  danger  by  the  new  opinions.    Hence  justification,   however,  remained   aninvali« 
•rose  collisions  which  about  A.  D.  50  gained  ^  dated.    Nay,  God's  faithftil  love  was  illns- 
tha  attentjon  of  the  magistrates  of  Bome,  '  trated  by  men's  disobedience,  since  he  re- 
and  induced  Clandins  (Sneton.  Cland  zzv«  malned  gracious,  though  they  were  unbeliev- 
Oros.  vlL  6)  to  banish  from  tfie  eity  both  Ing.  Viewed,  however,  in  the  broad  relations 
Jews  and  Christians.    Twenty  years,  there-  which  they  sustained  to  God,  Jew  and  Gen- 
tan,  after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  bis  doe«  tile  stood  on  tlie  same  footing,  being  alike 
trines  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  metropolis  sinners.    Indeed  the  law,  whose  chief  opera- 
te the  world,  and  were  then  making  such  pro-  tion  as  a  law  was  to  create  a  consciousness 
gresa  that  the  jealous  fears  of  coirupt  hea-  of  sin,  could  not  justify.    Hence  God  in  his 
^<mi«m  mn  aroQsed,  and  the  professors  of  goodness  offered  bis  system  of  gratuitous 
th(S  fospel  expelled.    This  fact  can  be  re**  forgiveness  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in 
dily  understood  if  we  admit  the  substance  his  Son.     Still  keeping  men  of  Hebrew  11- 
of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  New  Tes-  neage  in  view,  the  writer  asserts  that  the  law 
tainent    With  their  general  import  it  ia  in  was  by  this  means  not  made  void,  but  esta- 
Aill  aceordaaee.    But  deny  that  Jesus  rose  blished  (iii.).    Passing  to  another  illustra- 
from  the  dead,  or  that  Paul  preached  in  his  tion  of  his  great  doctrine,  he  shews  that, 
Bame  in  diflbmit  parte  of  the  Western  world}  before  the  law  and  before  he  was  circum- 
assart  that  Jesus  was  nothing  more  than  a  eised,  Abraham,  the  fadier  of  the  faithful, 
Jewish  rabbi  who  loat  his  life  in  his  reforma-  was  justified  by  his  obedience  to  God's  com- 
tory  efforts,  and  you  are  destimte  of  means  mand,  and  so  became  the  great  type  of  the 
for  aeoounting  for  the  very  early  and  sncees-  Christian  method  of  justification.     Hence 
ftd  spread  of  Christianity  evidenced  not  only  &e  Gentiles  without  &e  law,  and  the  He- 
by  Saetonins,  as  mentioned  above,  but  by  brews  with  it,  might  by  faith  be  alike  justi- 
Tacitna  and  ^iny.  fied  before  God  (iv.).    Thus  those  who  be- 
Rtmant,  tht  EfiHl$  to  t^,  sets  forth  that  it  lleved  in  Christ,  being  justified,  were   at 
was  written  by  Paul,  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  peace,   and  exercised  patience,  hope,   and 
called  and  set  apart  as  an  apostle,  and  was  love,  in  the   assurance  that   having  been 
addreesed  to  all  fiie  elect  eaints  beloved  of  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son, 
God  that  were  In  Rome,  of  whom  it  is  said  they  would  finally  he  saved  by  his  life  (v. 
that  their  faith  was  known  in  all  tlie  world  12).    Going  still  ftirther  back  than  Abra- 
/i.  I — 8).    The  apostle  had  not  visited  the  bam,  the  writer  now  views  man  in  two  broad 
Christian  church  in  Bome,  but  had  long  de<  relations,  namely,  in  Adam  and  Christ.    In 
t^ed  aud  eaniestly  prayed  that  he  might  do  Ihe  first,  man  is  seen  as  a  sinfnl,  dying 
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ereatnfi ;  in  th«  Moond,  as  redeemed,  par-  on  temu  of  eqnalily  before  Ood,  tiie 

dooed,  end  m  heir  of  life  (18 — 21).    The  entreats  those  whom  he  addresses  to  present 

fne  ffilt  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ  themselves  a  liTing  sacrifice  to  Qod,  in  order 

might,  howeTer,  he  abnsed.    Grace  might  that  his  holy  will  maj  be  failj  wroni^t  ont 

enoDorage  license.     To  preTent  this,  the  in  the  nniversal  diAision  of  piety  and  hap- 

writer  appeals  to  the  high  moral  feelings  of  piness.  In  this  part  of  the  Epistle  the  writer^ 

gratitude  and  propriety.  Besides,  those  who  applying  the  fmidanental  doetrines  pre?i- 

had  reeeiTed  Christ,  had  become  partakers  onsly  established,  gives  particnlar  iignne- 

with  him  in  all  his  condition,  therefore  in  tions  and  directions  suited  to  the  aetuil  ei^ 

his  suflTerings,  death,  and  newness  of  life,  and  eumstances  and  condition,  both  personal 

were  hence  bound  to  live  and  be  like  him  and  relative,  of  his  readers,  showing  a  mi- 

(vL).  Expressly  addressing  those  who  knew  note  acquaintance  with  their  wants,  and  an 

the  law,  the  writer,  relying  on  the  metaphor  earnest  ss  well  as  benevolent  desire  to  ad- 

that  the  Christian  had  died  in  Christ,  argues  vanoe  their  spiritual  welfare  (ziL — zvi.). 

that  as  the  law  could  biod  a  man  only  so  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  the  writer, 

long  as  he  was  alive,  so  the  Jew,  in  being  having  his  mind  full  of  the  Old  Testament, 

dead  in  Christ,  was  dead  in  regard  to  the  and  his  heart  full  of  Christian  love  and  li- 

law.    Suddenly  changing  his  figure,  those  berty,  breaks  off,  now  to  enforce  Christian 

who  were  dead  to  the  law  he  represents  as  toleration    towards   diversities  of   opinion 

married  to  Christ  that  they  might  have  off*  (xiv. — xr.  7),  now  to  aigne  from  Seriptnre 

apring  in  good  works  (vii.  I — 0).    Afraid,  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of  the  OentUes, 

however,  lest  he  might  be  misunderstood,  acknowledging  by  the  way  the  Christian  ex* 

and  give  offence  when  he  desired  to  con-  cellenoe  of  the  church  at  Bome,  yet  adding 

ciliate  confidence,  the  writer  repudiates  the  that  he  had  spoken  boldly  to  them  in  virtue 

idea  ttiat  the  law  was  a  servsnt  of  sin,  main-  of  his  office.     In  drawing  to  a  close,  the 

taining  that  by  its  own  holiness  it  rather  writer  comea  to  matters  more  strictly  per- 

gave  knowledge  of  sin,  and  ooeasioned  con-  taining  to  himself  in  his  personal  relations, 

damnation  (7 — 12).  But  it  may  be  olgeoted,  Here  it  appears  that  it  was  a  principle  with 

that  thus  die  law  was  a  minister  of  death,  him  to  confine  his  exertions  to  his  own  sphere 

The  answer  is,  that  death  is  the  wages  of  of  action  (xv.  20),  in  doing  which,  and  ftU- 

sin.    The  law,  as  holy,  is  approved  by  the  filling  his  office  ss  a  messenger  of  Christ  to 

sinner;  for  every  sinner  is  conscious  of  ap-  the  Gentiles,  he  had  preached  the  gospel 

proving  the  commands  and  purposes  of  the  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about  Illyricnm. 

law,  even  while  he  disobeys  them.    Hence  The  performance  of  these  duties  had  kept 

arises  a  eonfliot  between  the  law  of  sin  and  him  from  Bome,  whither  for  many  years  he 

the  law  of  God,  from  which  deliTeranoe  can  had  desired  to  go.    Now,  however,  opportn* 

be  obtained  only  through  Jesus  Christ  (13—  nity  appeared  to  serve;  and  when  he  had 

25).    This  great  teaching  is  then  pursued  first  conveyed  to  Jernsslem  a  contribution 

in  a  number  of  practical  applications  tend-  for  poor  Christians  living  there,  which  had 

ing  to  give  encouragement  and  support  lo  been  made   by  those  of  Macedonia   and 

believers,  and  aid  them  in  the  patient  and  Achaia,  he  intended  to  pass  through  Bome 

active  duties  of  a  holy  life  (viii.).    The  ex-  on  a  journey  into  Spain.    The  letter  con- 

nlting  sense  of  the  safety  of  the  Christian  dudes  with  greetings  to  aeveral  persons  vari- 

reminds  the  eloquent  writer  of  the  outcast  onsly  connected  with  its  writer  and  those 

Jews.    They  are,  it  appears,  his  brethren,  whom  he  addressed. 
They  have  been  distinguished  for  pririleges.        From  its  contents  we  may  leam  ereiy 

It  is  sn  intolerable  idea  that  they  should  fail  thing  of  importsnee  respecting  the  origin 

to  partake  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  doc-  and  credibility  of  dils  Scripture.    It  bears 

trine.    Not  that  all  the  Hebrews  have  re-  the  name  of  Paul  as  its  author  (L  1),  being 

Jected  the  gospel.    By  the  exercise  of  God's  written  by  an  amanuensis  called  Tertius,  a 

sovereign  will,  some  have  been  led  to  bow  Christisn  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  it 

to  Christ,  while  others  have  been  excluded  was  sent  (xvi.  22).    Those  persons  were 

(ix.).    Earnestly,  however,  does  the  writer  Christians  (i.  7),  both  of  Hebrew  (viL  1) 

desire  that  the  Jews  at  large  should  yield  and  Gentile   (xi.   13)   origin,  dwelling  in 

their  hearts  to  Christ,  giving  up  their  own  Bome  (i.  7,  15).      It  was  written  in  the 

method  of  justification  by  deeds  of  the  law,  house  of  Gains  of  Corinth  (xvi.  29.    1  Cor. 

and  accepting  that  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  1.  14),  whilst  Paul  dwelt  three  months  in 

in  his  Sou  (x.).    Nor  is  the  wish  hopeless,  Achaia,  being  on  the  point  of  carrying  to 

for  God  hath  not  cast  his  people  away.  Jerosslem  a  colloction  which  he  had  ob« 

True,  few  have  believed,  but  the  fall  of  tlie  tained  in  Macedonia  for  the  poor  Christiana 

bulk  ih  God's  means  for  the  elevation  of  the  in  that  metropolis  (Bom.  zr.  24—38 ;  oomp. 

Gentiles  in  the  benign  purpose  of  bringing  Acts  xix.  21 ;  xx.  3).    The  fact  of  the  letter 

about  the  salvation  of  the  entire  world,  when  being  written  from  Corinth  is  confirmed  by 

Jew  and  Gentile  shall  be  one  iu  Clirist  (xi.).  1  Cor.  xvi.  1—7;  2  Cor.  ix.  4;  xiL  20— xili. 

The  grand  design  of  Sovereign  love  being  3;  from  which  passages  it  appears  that  Paul, 

thus  expounded,  and  Jew  and  Gentile  set  in  travelling  from  Macedonia  to  Achaia  (: 
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1—4),  chose  Cozinth  for  his  stijonm,  where  ence  (Acts  zzTiii.  Ifi).    Henoe  we  hiive  no 

he  finished  the  collection,  and  whence  he  hisforiool  materitls  firom  whioh  to  asoertain 

wished  to  couTey  the  money  to  Jerasalem.  its  origin.    Among  those  who  were  present, 

A  confirmation  to  the  same  effect  arises  from  however,   at  the    day  of  Pentecost,   were 

the  commendation  given  to  Phehe,  a  dea-  '  strangers  of  Borne '  (iL  10),  probably  in 

'coness  of  the  chnrdi  at  Cenchrea,  the  sea-  great  numbers  proportional  to  the  megni- 

port  of  Corinth  (xvi.  1,  2),  who,  as  i^pears  tude  of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  Rome  (Jo« 

from  the  language  employed,  may  have  been  seph.  Antiq.  xvii  12,  1.  Philo  Leg.).    Of 

the  bearer  of  the  letter ;  also  from  the  men-  these   pilgrims    some   may   have  receiveil 

tion  of  Erastus  (Bom.  xvi.  23 ;  comp.  Acts  the  gospel,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 

xiz.  22.  2  Timothy  iv.  20).    These  circom-  church  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  How 

stances  combine  to  fix  the  time  when  the  humble  and  unpretending  a  beginning  of 

letter  was  composed  at  ctr.  69  A.  D.    A  later  that  spiritual  power  which  in  the  middle 

period  has  been  inferred  from  Acts  zzviii.  ages  held  the  Western  world  in  complete 

21,  where  the  chief  of  the  Jews  (17),  not  subjection!  * 

being  Christians  (22 — ^24\  declare, '  we  have        In  this  historical  obscurity,  no  one  person 

not  received  letters  out  of  Judea  concerning  can  be  named  as  the  founder  of  the  church 

thee ;'  as  if  this  were  equivalent  to  a  deola-  at  Bome.   The  papacy,  indeed,  pretends  that 

ration  from  the  Christians  of  Bome  that  the  apostle  Peter,  in  the  second  year  of 

they  had  not  at  any  time  received  a  letter  Claudius  (42  A.  D.),  proceeded  to  Bome  in 

fh>m  Paul  himself.  order  to  vanquish  Simon  Magus,  and,  be- 

For  the  authenticity  of  the  letter — that  is,  coming  its  first  bishop,  remained  there  for 

that  it  was  written  by  Paul — ^besides  the  uni«  twenty-five  years,  till  his  death.    This  fable, 

form  testimony  of  Uie  ancient  church,  evi-  which  was  necessary  to  continue  the  thread 

deuce  is  afforded  by  the  tone  of  thought  and  of  episcopal  succession,  was  formed  by  de- 

the  manner,  both  of  which  will  be  at  once  grees  out  of  a  tradition,  a  wish,  a  want,  or 

recognised  as  Paul's  by  all  who  are  familiar  something  as  unsubstantial.  That  Peter,  how- 

with  the  mind  and  style  of  the  apostle.    The  ever,  was  not  in  Bome  in  A.  D.  44  or  52,  but 

letter  bears  marks  of  a  maturity  of  mind,  a  in  Jerusalem,  appears  from  Acts  zii.  4 ;  zv. 

care  in  the  composition,  a  command    of  17.    It  is  also  evident  from  Bomans  xv.  20, 

scTiptural   language    and  imagery,   also  a  that  at  a  later  period  Peter  was  not  in  Bome, 

power  of  sudden  eloquence,  and  a  wish  as  if,  indeed,  the  words  do  not  show  that  he  had 

well  as  ability  to  conciliate,  which  by  the  never  been  there ;  for  if  he  had,  especially 

dear  tokens  of  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  if  he  were  bishop  of  Bome,  that  city  would 

fixedness  of  purpose,  assure  the  reader  that  have  formed  a  part  of  his  sphere,  into  whioh 

in  reading  it  he  has  to  do  with  a  reality  of  a  Paul  would  not  have  intruded.    Equally  ia 

very  high  description ;  while  the  peculiar  it  clear,  that  had  Paul  written  a  letter  to  the 

state  of  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed,  can  Bomans  when  they  had  Peter  for  their  bi- 

be  found  nowhere  in  literary  history  save  in  shop,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  include 

the  period  at  which  we  have  been  led  to  fix  his  brother  apostle  in  those  greetings,  which 

the  date.     If  the  state  of  mind  supposed  in  show  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 

ihe  letter  on  the  part  of  its  readers  is  Jewish  ing  members  of   Uie    Boman  community 

in  its  complexion,  and  if  this  should  excite  (xvi.). 

surprise  as  presumed  to  exist  in  Bome,  let  it        Among  those  members  are  Aquila  and 

be  remembered  that  there  was  in  the  metro-  Prisdlla,  who,  as  Jews,  having  been  expelled 

polls  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  fh>m  Bome,  came  to  Corinth,  where  they 

converts  to  Christ  were  most  likely  to  be  dwelt  with  Paul  for  more  than  a  year  (Acts 

found ;  while  it  is  also  true  that  the  Epistle  xviii.  2, 26).  Now  they  appear  in  die  church 

is  so  constructed  as  to  meet  the  views  and  at  Bome  (xvi.  8).    Already  distinguished  as 

condition  also  of  Qentile  converts.    Indeed,  teachers  of  the  truth  (Acts  xviii.  26),  they 

the  letter  seems  to  us  specially  fitted  to  solve  may  have  been  sent  by  Paul  to  Bome  for  the 

difficulties  which,  in  connection  with  Paul's  express  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  gospel ; 

doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  and  the  prominence  in  which  tbeir  names 

irrespectively  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  stand  at  die  head  of  those  whom  Paul  greets, 

law,  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  Oentiles,  as  seems  to  imply  that  they  held  a  high  position 

well  as  Jews,  occupied  in  surveying  the  en-  in  the  Boman  community.      Certainly  they 

tire  ground  of  the  Divine  dispensations.  were  zealous  and  bold,  for  they  had  a  church 

The  Christian  church  in  Bome  hod,  when  in  their  own  house  (Bom.  xvi.  9 — 5). 
Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  its  members,  been         These  persons,  and  others  to  whom  Paul 

already  some  time  in  existence  (Bom.  i.  8 —  sends  his  greetings,  were  familiar  with  the 

13).    They  were  also  an  organised  body,  as  apostle,  had    shared  in  his  labours,   and 

appears  from  the  number  of  teachers  men-  doubtless  held  his  views.    Tliey,  therefore, 

tioned  in  xvi.,  probably  consisting  of  more  in  planting  the  gospel  in  that  city,  would 

than  one  separate  community  (5).    From  combme  to  spread  there  the  sentiments  of  the 

Luke    we    learn    nothing    respecting    this  apostle,  if,  indeed,  others  beside  Aquila  and 

ehnrch,  except  an  implication  of  its  exist-  Priscilla  were  not  sent  expressly  for  that 
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purpose.  Natonl,  liowerer,  wm  it  that  'the 
apostle  to  ihB  Oentiles '  shoald  wish  to  visit 
m  person  ilie  eeiitn  of  Oeniile  inHaenoe. 
In  eoQtempUting  this  journey,  Paul  saw  in 
Borne  many  hindrances  to  his  inflaenee ; 
for  although  he  now  at  length  had  friends 
in  tlie  oity,  yet  he  knew  how  strong  was  its 
Jewish  element,  and  how  intimately  Jewidi 
prejudices  and  opinions  were  mixsd  op  with 
its  Christianity.  As,  therefore,  his  visit  to 
Borne  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  preriously  repairing  to  Je- 
rusalem, he  wisely  resoWed,  with  a  Tiew  to 
prepare  his  way,  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  letter,  under  the  eir- 
eumstances,  received  the  colouring  which  it 
bears,  and  nsturtlly,  in  the  apostle's  soliei- 
tnde,  took  the  form  of  an  elaborate  treatise. 
Much,  undoubtedly,  did  it  effeot  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  at  a  time 
when  the  religion  of  Uiat  place  was  fast  fall* 
ing  into  discredit  both  among  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  especially  since  the  libe- 
ral and  comprehensive  views  of  Paul  were 
likely  to  find  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
free-thinking  minds  who,  wearied  of  poly- 
theistic mythology  and  philosophical  specu* 
lations,  desired  a  system  which  they  could 
tapouae  for  its  truth,  love  for  its  benign  ope- 
r^on,  and  approve  and  recommend  for  its 
all-embracing  spirit  and  tendencies. 

In  the  tirst  and  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  Paul  speaks  of  the  gross  depravity 
of  the  heathen  world  in  words  of  the  deepest 
die.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  each  of 
the  imputed  crimes  was  in  his  day  an  actual 
^dstence,  and  widely  practised.  But  we  here 
decline  the  oflee,  because  it  could  not  be 
properly  executed  without  employing  terms 
fh)m  the  use  of  which  we  shrink,  and  with- 
out speaking  of  vices  which  we  are  nnwiUlng 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  msking  known 
to  any  uncontaminated  mind.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  we  ahould  only  have  to  use 
materials  collected  by  others  in  illustration 
of  Paul's  accusations;  so  that  our  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  in  general  the  dark 
picture  is  no  invention  of  the  apostle's  mind. 

Rightly  does  Paul  refer  the  depravity  of 
which  he  speaks  to  the  prevalent  ignorance 
and  neglect  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
The  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  being 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  human 
in  their  elements,  wanted  that  divine  power 
which  only  can  give  spiritual  life.  As  essen- 
tially and  all  bat  exclusively  human,  they 
graduslly  lost  theur  vitality.  Origmating  in 
human  speculations ;  being  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  humsnly-conceived  doctrines ; 
tiieories  respecting  the  birth  of  gods,  worlds, 
heroes,  and  men;  philosophical  ideas  clad 
in  the  gay  livery  of  a  warm  imagination,  or 
the  delicate  hues  of  fancy,  they  possessed 
very  little  of  a  moral  element,  and  none  of 
the  divine ;  and  so,  proving  insufficient  for 
the  wants -of  the  human  heart,  and  affording 


no  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  htniiai 
life,  they  passed  first  from  the  genial  bosom 
of  primitive  credulity  and  popular  entha- 
siasm  into  the  more  ornamental  but  ecdd 
hands  of  the  national  poets,  then  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  philosophers  as  mate- 
rials serviceable  in  the  construction  of  their 
systems,  and  flnslly,  by  common  eonsent, 
were  quietly  let  fall  into  disregard,  whence 
their  passage  to  contempt  and  scorn  was  easy 
and  rapid.  With  no  higher  conception  of 
Providence  than  that  of  Fate,  which  bound 
in  its  adamantine  chains  gods  as  well  as 
men,  heathenism  could  not  form  the  grand 
and  operative  scriptural  idea  which  repr^ 
sents  all  beings  as  conducted  forwsrd  in  a 
career  of  endless  improvement  by  the  band 
of  Omnipotence,  under  the  dictates  of  infi- 
nite Benevolence,  the  requirements  of  a  holy 
WiU,  and  the  counsels  of  imfailing  and  nn- 
fathomable  Wisdom.  If  some  idea  of  a  life 
to  come  remained  in  the  mind  of  the  people, 
the  idea  was  as  shadowy  and  inoperative  as 
the  life  was  unkindling  and  unattractive ;  for 
the  future  state  was  only  a  chilling  shadow 
of  tile  present— a  mournful,  half-Ut,  dreamy, 
nelher  world,  where  existence  differed  from 
non-existence  in  little  more  then  name,  and 
where  poor,  shivering,  disembodied  ghosts, 
when  not  sulgect  to  punishment,  rather  vainly 
strove  to  amuse  and  eigoy  themselves  after 
the  manner  to  wU^  they  had  been  used  on 
earth,  than  lived,  moved,  and  were  h^ypy, 
in  Uie  real  and  ftiU  satisfactions  of  an  ever- 
improving  consciousness.  Hence  the  diade 
of  Achilles  says  to  Ulysses  (Odyse.  zL  488 
-491), 

*8pari  to  spesk  weU  of  desth,  inastcioBS  Xlag  I 
Jv  looaer  would  I  live,  ■nothei'i  alave* 
To  tlB  the  son  in  hungry  poverty, 
Xten  beer  uufaMtioned  ewBysiaoag  the  imd,' 

If  there  was  in  regizd  to  a  future  life  Ul- 
fle  mors  tiisn  a  negation,  the  gods  of  hea- 
thenism exerted  a  positively  baaefhl  infla- 
enee on  their  worshippers.  Begotten  of  die 
sensible,  those  divinities  encouraged  the 
sensual.  Consisting  as  their  history  did  of 
acts  of  rivalry,  brawls,  vices,  crimes,  vio- 
lence, and  licentiousness,  it  could  not  fail 
to  spread  over  the  earth  the  passions  and 
the  misdeeds  which  are  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  our  nature  as  they  are  destructive  of 
human  happiness.  The  depravi^  of  the 
gods  suggested  and  excused  the  most  deadly 
crimes  on  the  part  of  men.  Meleager  (Epi- 
gram.), to  justify  himself  for  his  sensosl 
love  of  boys,  pleaded  that  Jupiter  had  his 
Ganymede,  Apollo  his  Cyparlssus,  Poseidon 
his  Pelops.  *If,'  argues  a  young  man  in 
Terence  (Eunuch,  ill.  5),  '  Jupiter  descend- 
ed as  a  golden  shower  into  the  bosom  of  his 
Dsn&e,  why  should  not  I,  as  I  have  done — ^I, 
a  mere  man — ei^oy  the  favours  of  my  mis- 
tress f  There  was  no  crime  that  men  com- 
mitted, or  could  commit,  for  which  an  exam- 
ple nd  n  encoimgement  could  not  be  found 
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In  the  popnlar  reUgion.  Minnolas  Falls 
(SXT.)  was  wtrraiited  in  asking,  *  Where  are 
Instfn],  depraving,  and  mmaturai  crimes 
more  designed,  aided,  and  aecomplished, 
than  in  the  temples  and  at  the  altars  hy  the 
priests  themselres  f  More  frequently  in  the 
ehapels  thsn  in  the  stews  burning  luiC  Ail- 
flls  its  criminality/ 

Among  the  Romans,  indeed,  in  fhe  early 
period  of  their  history,  the  gods,  especially 
Jupiter,  had  a  certain  hard  and  stem  mora- 
lity which  frowned  on  vice  save  such  as  war 
begot,  and  Jealonely  forbad  all  worship  but 
the  national.  When,  however,  Greece,  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  Borne,  had  broaght 
fhe  victor  under  her  effeminating  sway,  the 
Bomans  grew  at  once  volaptuous  in  morals, 
and  lukewarm  and  tolerant  in  religion.  Pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  they  became 
first  indifferent  and  then  superstitious.  What- 
ever nation  diey  conquered,  they  adopted  its 
divinities ;  while  believing  in  no,  properly  so 
eailed.  Divine  power,  they  encouraged  and 
practised  magical  rites,  and  sometimes  were 
led,  by  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious  lore, 
into  the  commlBsioQof  the  foulest  end  most 


horrible  crimes.  The  downwtrd  pfoeesc  WM 
impelled  by  philosophy,  which,  suoeeeding 
in  showing  the  thorough  hollowness  of  the 
prevalent  religious  notions,  failed  to  diseo* 
ver  and  propound  positive  ideas  to  put  In 
their  place.  Philosophy  thus  becoming  iden- 
tified with  universal  doubt,  or  universal  de- 
nial, took,  nevertheless,  the  priest's  office  for 
bread  or  for  distinction,  end  so  sapplied 
Cicero  with  his  taunting  remark,  that  when, 
in  the  public  sacrifices,  the  eye  of  one  augur 
met  that  of  another,  both  were  unable  to  ab. 
stain  from  a  disdainful  smile.  Of  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  early  Bomans,  the  mythology 
issued  in  disbelief  and  pantheistio  vapours, 
and  the  sensualism  led  to  a  boundleaa  sen- 
suality. 

BOPE  is  the  English  for  a  Hebrew  term 
(2  Sam.  xviL  13.  1  Kings  zz.  81)  which  is 
also  represented  by  *  oord'  (EsUier  i.  6.  Job 
zuvi.  8),  'tacklhigs'  (Is.  zzziii.  28),  and 
*  line '  (Zech.  ii.  1).  Among  the  processes 
connected  with  the  usefhl  arts  to  be  seen  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  is  ropcmaking,  as 
exhibited  in  this  cut,  taken,  as  have  been 
other  illnBtrations,  from  that  Talaable  con* 


tribution  to  Egyptian  antiquities,  Osbum's 
'  Ancient  Egypt :  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Bible ;  being  an  Interpretation  of  Uie 
Inscriptions  and  Pictures  which  remain  upon 
her  Tombs  and  Temples,  illustrated  by  very 
numerous  Engravings  and  coloured  Plates.' 
London,  Bagster  and  Sons,  1846. 

In  the  preceding  view  the  rope  is  made  of 
leather.  In  Wilkinson's  'Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  iii.  138  (a 
standard  work  to  which  the  writer  is  much 
indebted),  may  be  seen  engravings  exhibiting 
twine  find  rope  as  made  from  yam  and  flax. 
According  to  the  latter  authority,  Egyptian 
yam  was  all  spun  with  the  hand,  and  the 
spindle  (he  gives  several  specimens,  iii. 
136)  is  seen  in  all  the  pictures  representing 
the  maoufacture  of  cloth.  Spinning  was 
principally  the  occupation  of  women,  but 
men  also  used  the  spindle  and  were  engaged 
in  the  loom.  The  Egyptians  parted  and 
cleansed  the  fibres  of  the  flax  with  a  sort 
of  comb.  *  Two  of  these  instruments,  found 
With  some  tow  at  Thebes,  are  preserved  in 


the  Berlin  Museum,  one  having  twenty-nine, 
the  other  forty -six  teeth'  (Wilkinson,  iiL 
139). 

BOSE  (O.)  is  the  rendering  in  Cant  IL 1. 
Is.  XXXV.  1,  of  a  Hebrew  word  which,  com- 
pounded of  two  roots,  seems  to  signify '  tulip.' 
Interpreters,  indeed,  vary  between  the  rose, 
the  lily,  the  narcissus,  and  the  tulip.  The 
two  last  appear  to  have  the  preference,  and 
of  these  two  the  eridence  inclines  in  favour 
of  the  tulip.  If  we  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
we  must  change  '  the  rose  of  Sharon '  into 
•  the  tulip  of  Sharon.*  According  to  travel- 
lers, the  plain  of  Sharon  is  still  in  the  sea- 
son covered  with  tulips.  Wellbeloved  decides 
in  favour  of  the  narcissus,  the  narcissus 
jonquils  (Linn.),or  jonquil,  which,  he  says, 
grows  plentifully  on  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
'  and  though  a  lovely  flower,  yet  grows  low, 
and  may  be  unobserved  amidst  more  splen- 
did plants.'  In  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
April,  we  are  informed  (Kitto's  'Physical 
History  of  PalesUne,'  233,)  *  the  fields  (of 
Sharon)  were  decked  with  thousands  of  gay 
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flowers,  the  soarlet  AHemone  ftDcl  a  beftuUftil  she  had  learnt  that  the  -dearlih  was  OTiet. 
apecimen  of  a  small  red  tulip,  intermin^ed  Both  her  daughters-in-law  wished  to  aocoiii« 
with  the  pink  phlox,  the  hlue  iris,  and  with  pany  her.  She  prevailed  on  Orpah  to  mate 
crimson  and  white  asters,  asphodels,  and  Moah  her  home,  hot  Bath  conld  not  be  de- 
lilies, — ^fonning  an  enamelled  carpet  that  tached  from  her  side.  She  and  Naomi  ar- 
perfumed  the  air,  and  offered  a  soene  replete  rived  at  Bethlehem  in  hanrest-time;  and  Both, 
with  ereiy  thing  that  conld  gratifj  the  eye  availing  herself  of  her  rights  as  a  poor 


or  charm  the  imagination.'    Some  eommen-  roan,  went  to  glean  in  the  i)eld  of  Boaz,  her 

tators,  however,  take  the  passage  in  Canti-  opnlent  rtlative,  a  citizen  of  the  town,  hy 

cles  as  indicating  lowliness  and  self-dis-  whom  she  is  well  treated  and  received  in 

paragement,  rendering  the  words,  '  I  am  a  wedlock,  when,  imder  the  advice  of  Naomi, 

rose  of  the  field ;'  as  we  should  say,  '  a  wild  and  in  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  she 

rose.*  had  claimed  from  him  her  rights  of  relaUon- 

Though  Palestine  abounds  in  flowers,  and  ship.  Of  the  union  there  was  issue  in  Obed, 
though  the  rose  now  grows  there  in  different  who  was  the  grandfather  of  David,  and,  as 
parts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  ornament  such,  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah, 
of  our  gardens  is  mentioned  in  the  canoni-  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  refer 
oal  Scriptures.  In  the  Apocrypha  (Wisdom,  the  subject  of  the  book  to  <my  thing  more 
xi.  8)  it  may  be  intended;  yet  the  oleander  exact  than  the  age  of  the  Judges;  though 
may  have  been  meant.  The  sO'Called  'rose  Josephus  (Antiq.  v.  9, 1)  places  it  immedi- 
of  Jericho'  (Beclesiasticns  xxiv.  14)  was  not  ately  after  the  days  of  BamsoOk  This  view 
a  rose.  Known  by  the  scientifio  name  of  seems  to  have  been  participated  in  by  the 
Anastatiea  Hieroehunliea^  the  rose  of  Jeri-  Jewish  church,  who,  so  long  as  it  made  the 
cho  is  an  annual  plant,  having  a  stalk  rising  canon  to  consist  of  twenty-two  books,  reek- 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  di-  oned  Bnth  with  Judges,  either  as  a  portion 
viding  into  several  irregular  branches.  The  of  or  an  appendix  to  iL  At  a  later  period, 
flowers  are  smdl  and  white,  and  possess  but  however,  when  twenty-four  books  were  dis- 
little  beauty.  It  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  tinguished,  Buth  had  its  own  place  among 
particularly  near  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jor-  the  Hagiographa.  This  view,  in  imitation 
dan.  One  quality  has  attracted  notice :  if  of  the  Hellenists,  was  shared  by  the  early 
taken  up  entire  before  it  begins  to  wither.  Christian  church,  which  concluded  with  the 
and  kept  dry,  it  may  long  be  preserved.  See  Book  of  Buth  their  Octateuch,  or  collection 
Bbodbs.  of  eight  books,  namely,  the  five  books  of 

Of  the  roses  now  growing  in  Palestine,  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Buth.    With 

these  are  the  chief — the  white  garden  rose,  some  authority,  therefore,  does  this  canoni- 

the  damask,  the  yellow,  and  the  evergreen  cal  work  come  to  us  as  combining,  with  the 

rose.   The  origin  of  the  damask  rose  is  by  its  Pentateuch  and  other  books,  to  bridge  over 

name  referred  to  Damascus,  in  the  gardens  the    period   between    Moses,    Joshua,   the 

of  which  city  roses  are  still  produced  tax  Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings, 

surpassing  ours  in  colour  and  scent  If,  however,  we  ask  when  and  by  whom 

BUBT  (L.  rubeOf  *  I  am  red')  is  the  ren-  the  book  denominated  Buth  was  composed, 

dering,  in  Proverbs  iii.  15,  of  a  word  which  we  have  no  definite  answer  to  give.    That  it 

seems  to  signify  '  pearls.'  was  not  finished  before  the  time  of  David 

BUDIMENTS   (L.  rudis,  '  unUught  *),  appears  from  the  genealogy  in  iv.  18—122. 

'  first  lessons  or  principles '  (Col.  ii.  8,  20 ;  Besides,  the  words  *  in  the  days  when  the 

comp.  Galat.  iv.  8,  'elements,'  and  see  the  Judges  ruled'  (1.  1),  refer  to  a  long  anterior 

article).  period.    Other  notices  of  time  are  also  of  a 

BUTH  (H.jS/^d),  a  woman  of  Moah,  who,  general  kind,  namely,  the  famine  and  the 

ofter  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mahlon,  harvest     At  the  same  time,  the  speeches 

followed  the  fortunes  of  her  mother-iu-laWa  between  Buth  and  Naomi,  and  Both  and 

Naomi,  into  Canaan.  Boaz,  are  given  with  particularity.    Equally 

Ruth,  the  Book  of,  whose  title  is  derived  minute  is  the  manner  in  which  the  transac- 
from  the  chief  female  character  therein  de-  tion  as  to  the  levirate-claims  is  treated  of, 
picted,  is  a  family  histoiy  which  professedly  especially  when  Boaz  salutes  his  kinsman 
relates  to  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  Judges  in  the  words,  *  Ho,  tuch  a  one  I  turn  aside,* 
(i.  1),  and  of  which  thii  is  the  substance : —  &c.  This  minuteness  may  be  accounted  for 
EUmelech  and  Naomi,  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  by  the  supposition  that  the  present  narrative 
with  their  sons,  Mshlon  and  Chilion,  were,  comprises  family  papers  of  an  earlier  date, 
under  the  pressure  of  famine,  led  to  quit  And  since  there  appears  in  the  book  a  dts- 
their  native  land  and  proceed  to  the  country  position  to  extol  David,  it  may,  with  the  aid 
of  Moab.  After  their  father's  decease,  the  of  the  older  materials,  have  come  into  its 
two  sons  married  women  of  the  country,  by  present  shape  in  the  productive  reign  of  that 
name  Bnth  and  Orpsh.  At  the  end  of  about  monarch.  A  later  period  it  is  £flionlt  to 
ten  years,  the  young  men  also  died ;  when  assign ;  for  had  it  been  composed  after  Ba- 
the widowed  and  bereaved  mother  took  vid's  reign,  some  trace  of  the  fact  conld 
steps  for  returning  back  home,  especially  as  scarcely  have    failed    to   be    discovenble. 
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When,  for  instmee,  the  hatred  of  Israel  and  most  mthless  erideism  rob  the  world  of 
against  the  Moabites  had  reached  its  height,  the  beantiM  moral  lessons  afforded  by  the 
the  mazrioge  of  a  son  of  Judah  with  a  Moab-  affection  of  the  two  widows,  who,  nnlike 
itess  woald  not  have  been  nazrated  without  many  in  a  similar  situation,  solaee  their 
some  words  of  blame,  nor  would  the  deriva-  poverty  by  the  cares  of  strong  mutual  affec- 
tion of  the  national  favourite  have  been  rea-  tion,  and  spend  their  energies  in  efforts  for 
dily  traced  up  to  a  widow  of  tliat  hated  each  other^s  good.  Even  the  objection  which 
country.  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove,  has  been  taken  to  Buth's  conduct  towards 
from  Aramaic  words  found  in  it,  that  the  her  kinsman,  as  if  immodest,  points  to  a 
book  is  of  later  date.  These  alleged  Ara-  period  and  a  land  of  primitive  Eastern  sim- 
maisms,  however,  may  equally  well  be  ac-  plicity  which  shows  how  much  the  book  is 
counted  archaisms,  which  in  a  book  of  so  in  accordance  with  itself.  There  js  not  in 
great  antiquity  are  to  be  expected,  especially  the  East,  even  at  the  present  day,  'a  maiden 
when  it  consists  so  much  of  conversations  that  would  not  listen  to  a  mother^s  counsel 
carried  on  among  people  of  ordinary  station,  in  order  to  claim  her  legal  rights,  and  wipe 
Both,  thus  considered  as  connected  with  the  away  the  reproach  of  being  childless.  In- 
Book  of  the  Judges,  appears  to  be  an  histo-  deed,  had  not  the  wish  to  impeach  Scripture 
rical  fragment  whose  origin  can  be  referred  darkened  the  judgment,  it  would  have  been 
only  to  domestic  influences.  Such  influ-  seen  that  the  writer,  who  must  have  known 
ences,  however,  if  likely  to  give  a  warmth  of  the  temper  and  usages  of  the  age,  and  who 
colouring,  are  not  known  to  be  capable  of  represents  Buth  as  an  object  of  affectionate 
imposture,  and  in  the  early  age  to  which  the  respect  to  Boaz,  would  not  have  committed 
work  undoubtedly  refers,  cannot  be  suspected  a  blunder  which  must  have  rendered  his 
of  inventing  a  groundless  fiction.  If,  how-  work  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
ever,  any  should  deny  the  exact  historical  trymen,  and,  by  making  David's  origin  dis- 
form  in  which  the  external  events  are  put,  graceful,  have  opposed  one  obvious  purpose 
no  one  can  doubt  that  in  substance,  in  tone,  of  the  book ;  nor  would  the  work  have  been 
and  in  hue,  the  narrative  gives  a  faithful  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon,  or  into  the 
picture  of  a  primitive  age  not  unlike  what  favour  of  the  nation,  had  its  heroine  been 
must  have  been  the  age  of  the  Judges,  painted  in  colours  contradictory  to  the  spirit 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  of  the  age,  or  at  variance  with  what  morals 
'  is  no  less  harmonious  and  natural  than  in-  or  decency  required, 
otructive  and  charming.    Nor  can  the  driest 


s. 

SABBATH,  THE,  from  a  Hebrew  word  seventh  day  of  the  Almighty,  after  he  had 
denoting  '  seven,'  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  created  the  world  (Gen.  ii.  3.  Exodus  xvi« 
week,  reckoned  from  the  evening  of  Friday  22 — 80)  ;  though  God's  creative  energy  is 
to  Sunday  eve,  or  Saturday  in  the  evening,  ceasejess,  as  well  as  eternal,  in  its  operation. 
This  seventh  was  a  sabbath-day,  approprl-  In  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  we  do  not 
ated  to  religious  purposes  (Levit.  xxii.  82).  find  traces  of  the  sabbath,  whose  observ- 
As  the  word  signified  the  termination  of  a  ance,  therefore,  may  have  commenced  among 
period  of  seven  days,  and  was  the  chief  day  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  ap- 
of  the  seven,  it  came  to  denote  the  period  plication  of  the  seven  planets  as  a  measure 
itself,  or  a  week.  This  division  of  time, .  of  time.  Certainly,  the  observance  of  the 
which  is  found  among  nations  widely  placed  sabbath  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
and  very  dissimilar  in  condition,  rests  pro-  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Dent  v.  12—15). 
bably  on  astronomical  considerations,  name-  The  sabbath  was  also  a  token  of  the  alliance 
ly,  the  prevalent  conception  of  seven  planets,  between  God  and  his  people  (Exodus  xxxi. 
and  the  fact  that  each  of  the  four  quarters  .  18 — 17).  On  these  accounts  it  had  a  special 
of  the  moon  lasts  about  seven  days,  making  saucti^,  which  was  guarded  by  severe  penal- 
each  lunation  divisible  into  four  weeks :  phe-  ties  (14,  teq.  Numb.  xv.  82—36).  In  gene- 
nomena  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  atten-  ral,  the  sabbath  brought  an  entire  cessation 
tion  in  very  early  times,  and  lie  at  the  basis  from  labour  both  to  man,  whether  bond  or 
of  the  sabbatical  or  seven-day  system  of  the  free,  and  beast  (Exod.  xx.  10).  So  incon- 
Hebrews.  The  germinating  point  of  that  siderable  a  labour  as  that  involved  in  gather- 
system  was  the  seventh  day  or  sabbath,  ing  wood  was  accounted  an  infraction  of  the 
which,  according  to  their  religious  views,  sabbath,  nor  was  any  exception  made  in  re- 
was  set  apart  and  consecrated  in  perpetual  gard  to  the  collection  of  the  manna  (xvL  28). 
commemoration  of  the  cessation  on   the  Travelling  was  accounted  work,  and  no  man 
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Wtt  to  Mmove  from  iht  pltM  or  city  where  tiie  deed,  henee  'oalled  <  the  Lord'e-Aqri* 

te  WM  (29),  which  the  rabbiae  inteipnted  wee  obserred  bj  Cbrietiene,  with  whom  it 

to  meen  aot  moee  than  two  thousand  oabite  gradaallj  eupereeded  the  eeTonth  (Aets  n. 

(the  appointed  ennmiui  of   the  cities  of  7).    In  Luke  tL  1,  the  words '  the  second 

ref^)  beyond  its  centre.    !!•  fire  was  al*  sabbath  after  the  first,'  should  be  rendered, 

lowed  to  be  kindled  (zxxt.  8).    Thiepiahi-  'the  first  sabbath  after  the  second  day  of 

bidon  may  hare  been  designed  to  prerent  wnlearened  bread ;'  in  Ley.  zziii.  15,  this 

the  spread  among  the  Hebrews  of  some  ido-  seeood  daj  is  caUed  ^  the  monow  after  the 

latrona  rite  eonneoted  with  the  worship  of  sabbath'  of  the  Paasorer,  from  which  seyea 

Saturn.    The  sabbath,  the  commencement  complete  eabbaths  van  to  be  coonted  to 

and  end  of  which,  according  to  tradition,  Pentecost 

were  announced  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.        The  sabbath  our  Lord  finmA  xlgoronaly 

was  celebrated  by  a  special  ofbring  made  in  obserred.    In  the  Interval  between  th*  ea^ 

thetenq>le  (Momb.xxviiL9)uadayof  reat  tifity  and  his  advent  there  had  come  fatm 

and  joy  (Is.  IviiU  18.  Hos.  iL  11),  when  the  TOgoe  a  verbal  observance  of  the  law,  whieh, 

ahew-bread  waa  renewed  (1  Chron.  iz.  88) ;  resting  on  its  general  ordinances  and  ang- 

for  whidi  aervioe  a  new  division  of  priests  mented  tradition,  ezactid  an  outward  servioe 

entered  each  week  into  ofllce  (9  Kings  xL  0,  litde  in  accordance  with  the  genins  of  the 

isf.  2  Ohron.sxiiL  4),  whose  duties  fell  not  new  religion.    The  po8t*eziliaa  govemmeot 

under  the  category  of  work  (Matthew  zil.  5.  prohibited  the  sale  and  purchase  even  of 

Johnvii.22).  No  law isfoond regarding  mill-  food  on  the  sabbath  (Nth.  x.  21;  zxiL  10, 

taiy  servioe,  but  it  has  been  argued  fh)m  the  16).    Moses,  in  requiring  wo^  to  be  ab- 

aiege  of  Jericho  that  it  was  not  necessarily  stained  ih>m,  left  the  deteiminalion  of  what 

disoontinaed  on  the  sabbath  (Josh,  vi),  and  work  was  to  the  religiooa  feelings  of  the 

the  rabbinical  injunctions  command  military  people.     The   corruptions  of  later  timee 

operations  to  be  pursued  on  the  sabbath,  erected  on  this  point  a  coaiplete  system  of 

even  in  the  case  of  offensive  war ;  bnt  after  casuistry,  which,  forgetting  the  cheerful  spt- 

the  exile,  soldiers  endured  attack,  and  even  rit  of  the  old  law  (Is.  Iviii.  13.  Hos.  ii.  11. 

ioifered  death,  without   resistance,  rather  1  Maecab.  L  41),  tended  to  create  the  sad 

than  do  what  they  considered  a  breach  of  countenances  which  Jesus  expressly  coo- 

ihe  sabbath.  Whether  or  not  in  the  original  demned  (Matt  vi.  16),  and  to  increase  the 

observance  entire  repose  previdled,  it  became  authority  of  tiie  pries&ood  ind  the  burdens 

usual  to  observe  tbe  day  as  a  holy  convoca-  of  the  people.    In  what  meshes  the  former 

tion  (Lerit  xziil  2,  uq.)  when  ihe  people  involved  the  latter,  may  be  learnt  from  the 

assembled  at  the  place  of  public  worship,  iisct  that  tbe  rabbins  specified  nine-and-thirty 

At  a  later  time,  when  the  echool  of  the  pro*  kinds  of  work  which  were  not  to  be  done 

phets  had  manifested  its  influence,  the  peo-  on  the  sabbath;  indeed,  the  matter  was  span 

pie  repaired  to  these  as  their  religious  teach-  out  to  yet  finer  distinctions.    In  regard  to 

ere  (2  Kings  iv.  23).    Josephus  says  that  cures,  the  Jewish  authorities  determined  that 

the  law  was  studied;  and  when  synagogues  when  life  was  in  danger  every  sort  of  medi- 

oame  into  existence,  the  people  csme  toge*  cal  aid  was  permitted.    Exemplifications  of 

ther  in  them  for  pnblio  prayer  and  flie  their  extremes  are  found  in  our  Lord's  his- 

reading  and  exposition  of  the  Soriptores  tory— in  regard  to  his  disdplrs  mbbhig  oat 

of  which  custom  are  many  traces  in  the  the  grains  of  com  while  travelling  (Matt  xiL 

Mew  Testament  (Mark  i.  21 ;  vi  2).    Like  8),  healing  of  the  sick  by  the  mere  ntteranea 

all  the  Ibstive  days,  the  sabbath  began  on  of  a  word  (10),  the  restored  man's  carrying 

the  eve  of  the  day  (the  previous  or  Friday  his  pallet  (John  v.  10) ;  and  yet,  in  the  spi- 

evening),  and  ended  at  sunset  on  the  di^  rit  of  genuine  hypocrisy,  they  performed 

itselt     The  time  when  the  son  began  to  certain  acts  necesssry  for  the  preservation 

aink  was  called  the  fore-evening,  which  lasted  of  their  property  (Mattxii  11.   Luke  xiT. 

till  sunset,  which  took  place  at  different  6).    A  portion  of  the  sabbath,  however,  waa 

times  according  to  the  position  of  the  place,  spent  in  nsefol  observances,  snob  as  edifr- 

making  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  ing  study  of  the  law  (Joseph.  Antiq.  zvi  9, 

eommencement  of  the  sabbath.    The  things  4),  attending  public  worship  and  instruction 

necessary  for  ^e  sabbath  service  were  pre-  in  the  synagogues  (Msrk  L  21 ;  vi.  2.  Luke 

psied  on  the  evening  before  (Exod.  xvi.28).  iv.  81;  vL  6;  xiiL  10.   Acts  xiii.  44;  xvL 

Hence  the  sixth  day  was  called  the  day  of  18;  zviL  2;  xviii.4),  where  there  took  plsoe 

preparation  (Matt  xxvii.  62),  on  which  also  prayer  and  reading  and  exposition  of  the 

neeessary  food  was  cooked.  Boriptores  (xilL  27).    After  these  pions  es- 

Time  was  reckoned  by  days  more  fre-  ereises,  friends  seem  to  have  met  together 

qaently  than  by  weeks  (Lev.  xiL  0.    Dan.  x.  for  refreshment— a  practice  which  received 

11),  bnt  after  the  exile  the  latter  came  into  the  sanction  of  Jesus  (Luke  xiv.).    Such  an 

general  use.    The  days  were  not  named,  bnt  act  waa  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine, 

numbered;  thus,  *  the  first  day  of  the  week '  which   strictly  disallowed  sll  merdy  ooi- 

(Mark  xvL  2, 9).    This  day,  in  oonsequenoe  ward  and  ceremonial  observanees  of  reli- 

of  its  being  that  on  which  Jesui  rose  lk<om  gion,  and  pluoed  its  esaence  in  puri^  of 
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•ad  its  frnits  in  a  life  of  prtetieal  dnot  went,  eaased  Christ  to  be  'dead  in  Taii^ 
lieneToIence.  While  he  himself  diligently  (ii.  21) ;  Inasmnoh  as  Justification  came  hj 
observed  prirate  prayer,  he  showed  that  faith,  not  by  legal  observances  (16),  and  so 
this  he  coxxsidered  as  tiie  great  instromental  annulled  his  priyileges,  and  brought  his  in- 
means  of  a  religions  life.  Oertahily,  he  de*  ner  life  under  subjection  to  outward  things. 
Uberatelysethimself  in  hostility  to  the  strict  With  the  disappearance  of  Jewish  distinc- 
outward  obseryance  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  tions,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirituality  of 
regard  to  the  sabbath  prevslent  in  his  own  the  gospel,  every  day  became  to  Christians  of 
day.  Announcing  as  his  ftmdamental  posi-  equal  sanctity.  The  doctrine  was,  indeed, 
tion  that  the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  the  too  high  to  be  at  once  received  by  all  (Bom. 
new  creation,  is  greater  than  the  temple  ziv.  5) ;  but  under  the  auspices  of  Paul,  who 
(Matt  xii.  6),  and  Lord  of  the  sabbath  (8 ;  strongly  complained  of  persona  given  to  the 
oomp.  John  y.  17),  he  proceeds  to  legislate  observance  of  die  sabbaUi — *  I  fear  I  have 
on  the  point,  declaring  as  another  great  bestowed  labour  on  you  in  vain '—the  '  truth 
principle,  '  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  as  it  is  in  Jesus '  made  progress  (Gal.  iv.  9, 
and  not  man  for  the  sabbath '  (Mark  ii.  27,  seq.).  It  deserves  remark  that  the  apostle 
28),  which  he  follows  up  by  a  third,  namely,  does  not  set  a  Christian  day  or  days  against 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath-  Jewish,  but  treats  distinction  of  times  as 
day  (iiL  4, 0).  This  he  exemplified  by  heal-  below  the  lofty  position  of  the  true  Christian 
ing  the  withered  hand ;  showing,  meanwhile,  (comp.  Colos.  ii.  16, 17).  He  could  not,  in 
that  even  the  law  allowed  certain  necessazy  consequence,  have  regaided  any  day  as  hav- 
Mti,  inoh  as  eiroumeision  (John  viL  22,  23;  ing  any  specially  sacred  claims  on  the  church 
oomp.  Luke  tL  1,  ieq,\  of  Christ,  which,  not  by  the  desecration  of 
Yfhmt  in  process  of  time,  there  arose  two  any  day,  but  by  the  hallowiug  of  all,  had 
Christian  schools,  the  Judaic  and  the  Oreek,  been  called  to  regard  and  make  the  whole 
the  former,  holding  in  general  to  a  union  of  life  '  the  Lord's-day.'  Tet  even  in  his 
between  Christ  and  Moses,  insisted  on  the  own  time,  the  way  was  preparing  for  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  sabbath,  and  that  setting  apart  of  a  day  specially  to  religious 
with  the  greater  efTect  because  the  gospel  was  purposes.  In  1  Corinth,  zvi  2,  '  the  first 
bom  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  Judaism,  day  of  the  week '  is  mentioned  as  a  proper 
andwas  for  many  years  thus  cramped;  seeing  time  for  laying  aside  alms,  but  it  does  not 
that,  in  order  'toftilfll  all  righteousness,' and  appear  that  the  deposit  was  to  be  made  in 
out  of  respect  to  the  instituUons  of  the  coun^  the  church-meeting ;  so  that,  even  if  we  could 
try,  even  some  Christians  who  thought  that  prove  that  this  method  of  reckoning  by  days 
the  time  was  coming  when  the  gospel  would  was  established  at  Corinth,  we  have  here  no 
be  liberated  firom  restraints,  still  thought  it  evidence  of  public  worship  on  the  Sunday, 
proper  to  observe  the  Mosaio  polity  so  long  which*  however,  seems  to  have  had  some- 
as  the  temple  services  remained.  Soon,  how-  thing  special  in  its  character.  But  in  Acts 
erer,  did  there  appear  another  party,  who,  zz.  7,  we  find  the  members  of  the  church  in 
having  Paul  for  their  leader,  and  entering  Troas  assembling  on  the  Sunday  to  break 
into  the  spirit  of  Jesus  more  truly  and  tho-  bread  together  and  partake  of  the  Lord's 
roaghfy,  declared  Christianity  f^e  from  sll  Supper,  and  that  Paul  took  the  opportunity 
ontwara  observances,  and  contended  with  of  preaching  to  tiiem.  There  is  in  the  terms 
ardour  and  perseverance  against  the  Juda-  employed  some  reason  to  infer  that  this  was 
izers.  In  this  noble-minded  school  was  fully  a  oustomary  practice.  Looking,  then,  to  tho 
developed  the  grand  thought  uttered  bv  the  communities  of  converts  from  heathenism. 
Saviour  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which,  we  find  them  meeting  in  an  assembly,  or 
specially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  church,  for  their  feasts  of  love  and  for  mu- 
words  of  his  already  indicated,  fireed  the  tual  exhortation,  at  first  probably  every  day, 
gospel  flrom  sll  bonds  of  place  and  time,  and  or  as  often  as  convenieuce  allowed  (comp. 
gave  fret  seope  to  the  development  of  a  wor-  Acts  ii.  41,  teq,) ;  but  as  the  resurrection  of 
ship  of  Ood  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  was  their  Lord  and  Master  was  the  centre  around 
a  fundamental  idea  with  Paul  that  the  Chris-  which  their  thoughts  all  gathered,  so  would 
tian,  as  such,  was  dead  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it  from  the  first  gain  attention,  and  in  course 
in  order  that,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  love,  of  time  come  to  be,  if  not  exclusively  ob- 
he  might  live  to  Christ  (Oalat  ii.  19,  tsq,).  served,  yet  much  preferred,  and  reserved  for 
Henoe  a  transference  of  the  obligations  of  special  occasions  (1  Cor.  x.  6,  20,  22,  S3), 
the  law  to  the  gospel  is  unchristian,  nay.  There  were  thus  in  the  church  two  days  held 
impossible.  If  this  is  so  in  general,  it  is  in  respect — the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  Chris- 
equally  so  in  regard  to  the  sabbath.  Accord-  tian  Sunday,  the  seventh  and  the  first  day. 
ingly.  Christians  are  no  longer  under  the  The  former  gradually  lost  its  sanctity  in  pro- 
preparatory  schoolmaster — the  law  (iii.2d);  portion  as  Christianity  put  forth  its  native 
and,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Paul,  he  power,  till,  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  {dr. 
who  made  himself  a  debtor  to  any  one  of  its  800  A.  D.),  its  observers  having  become  com- 
requiroments,  became  thereby  liable  to  the  paratively  few,  a  formd  decree  was  passed 
whole  law  (ill.  10),  and,  so  far  as  his  eon-  (Can.  20),  that  *  Christians  ought  not  to  Jo* 
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daize  and  abstain  from  work  on  the  sabbath.'  brated;  on  the  sixteenth,  the  fizst-froits  of 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  day  greir  more  barley  harvest  were  presented  to  the  Lord ; 
and  more  into  repute,  till,  in  contradistino-  and  on  the  twenty-first,  the  PassoTer  was 
tion  to  the  Mosaic  sabbath,  it  received  the  brought  to  an  end  (Kxod.  ziL  2). 
appropriate  name  of  *  the  Lord's*day.'  As  Indeed,  every  month,  as  being  (neatly)  a 
such,  we  find  it  generally  observed  in  the  quadruple  of  seven,  was  celebrated  with  spe- 
seoond  century,  the  influence  of  whose  ex-  oial  religious  observances  (Numbers  xxviii. 
ample  lasts  to  the  present,  and  is  likely  to  11 — 15).  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
last,  in  the  preservation  of  a  day  of  leisure  (hence  month),  as  the  Hebrews  possessed  no 
and  religious  observances,  so  long  as  man  astronomical  calculations,  was  determined  bj 
needs  rest  and  periodical  opportunities  of  observation ;  and  as  the  new  moon  could  be 
religious  culture.  Not  long  after  the  mid-  seen  only  towards  evening,  the  required  sa- 
dle  of  the  fisst  century  must  the  term  the  crifice  was  made  on  the  ensuing  diiy,  which 
'  Lord's-day*  have  been  in  use,  if  we  are  right  was  accounted  the  first  of  the  mouUi.  On 
in  assigning  to  the  Apocalypse  a  date  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  moon,  the  authorities 
its  close.  In  L  10,  however,  do  we  find  the  received  till  noon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
earliest  menliou  of  the  phrase,  and  that  in  might  have  discovered  tlie  new  moon  on  the 
such  a  manner  as  to  support  the  idea  that  it  evening  of  ihe  twenty-ninth,  and,  if  there  was 
was  already  specially  connected  with  Christian  time,  they  celebrated  tlie  Neomenia  or  rites  of 
worship.  In  later  writers  the  term  occurs,  the  new  moon  that  same  day;  but  if  no  testi- 
till,  as  we  learn  from  Nioephorus  (vii.  46),  mony  arrived  in  time,  the  day  after,  the  thir- 
*  Constautine  the  Great  (formally  or  legally)  tieth,  was  observed  without  further  delay. 
denominated  the  Lord's  that  day  which  the  The  new  moon  was  announced  by  laige  fires 
Hebrews  accounted  the  first,  and  the  Greeks  kindled  on  lofty  points,  which,  commnni- 
consecrated  to  the  sun  ;*  alluding,  doubtless,  eating  one  with  the  other,  conveyed  the  in- 
to the  fact  that  the  emperor  required  it  to  formation  through  the  land.  In  later  pe- 
be  religiously  observed,  for  the  alleged  rea-  riods  eonriers  were  despatched  with  the  an- 
son  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  Jesus  nounoement,  because  the  Samsritons  lighted 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  See  Suieer  in  false  fires  in  order  to  mislead  their  rivals. 
JiTurtaXcon,  and  Neander,  Getc^icftts  der  iy(an-  According  to  the  opinion  of  Matmonides, 
zungf  1.  210,  seq.  the  festival  of  the  new  moon  was  instituted 

In  Luke  vi.  1,  wo  read  in  our  English  in  opposition  to  the  worship  offered  to  the 

Testaments, '  It  came  to  pass  on  the  second  new  moon  by  many  nations,  and  speciallj 

sabbath  after  the  first;'  literally,  <on  the  the  Egyptians.     Among  the  Hebrews  the 

second-first  sabbath,'  that  is,  on  the  first  sab-  day  of  the  new  moon  was,  properly  speak- 

bath  after  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  ing,  not  a  feast  or  festival.    It  is  not  men- 

Tbe   Jews  reckoned   tlieir    sabbaths  from  tioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  among 'my feasts.'  But 

Easter  in  this  way: — The  1st  was  called  the  it  is  found,  with  suitable  du«ctions,  in  the 

second-first ;   the  2nd,  the  second-second ;  ritual  of  additional  sacrifices  given  in  Nnmh. 

the  drd,  the  second- third;  and  so  on  to  the  xxviii.  xxix.;  and  it  is  known  lh>m  the  hxs- 

7th  or  the    second  -  seventh,  that  is,  the  torical  and  prophetical  books  that  the  Neo- 

seventh  sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the  menia  were  celebrated  by  solemn  repasts. 

Passover,  the  point  of  reckoning  from  for  Business  was  interrupted,  and,  as  on  the 

all  the  seven  sabbaths.    The  seventh  sab-  sabbath,  people  gathered  around  Ihe  pio- 

bath  was  immediately  before  Whitsuntide  phets  (1  Ssm.  xx.  5,  6,  18,  aeq,  2  Kings  iv. 

or  Pentecost,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  23.  Is.  i.  13.  Amos  viiL  0).    The  seventh 

fiftieth  day  after  the  second  day  of  the  Pass-  new  moon  was  commemorated  with  blowing 

over.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  414.  of  trumpets  more  loud  and  solemn  than 

SABBATH  MONTH,  THE,  forming  a  what  was  usual  at  the  ordinary  new  moons 

part  of  the  great  seven-fold  arrangement  of  and  festivals  (Numbers  x.  10),  as  it  was  the 

the  Hebrews,  was  the  seventh  month  of  the  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  month.     The 

sacred    year  (Tisri — September -October),  rabbms  state  that  this  festivsl  was  the  anni- 

which  was  specially  a  sacred  festivaL    On  versazy  of  the  creation,  and  they  call  it  the 

the  first  day  of  this  month  was  a  sabbath,  a  oommenoement  of  the  year.   But  the  year  of 

memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  a  holy  con-  the  ancient  Hebrews  (what  is  now  called  lbs 

vocation ;  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done,  sacred  year)  began  near  the  vernal  equinox 

but  special  offering  by  fire  was  to  be  mode  (Exodus  xii.  2) ;  and  the  beginning  of  the 

(Lev.  zxiii.  24 ;  comp.  Numb.  xxix.  1).    On  year  with  the  seventh  month  came  into  use 

Uie  tenth  of  this  same  month  was  the  great  day  probably  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 

of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  The  fifteenth  the  Great,  when  the  Jews,  under  the  Syro- 

was  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  lasted  Macedonian  dominion,  adopted  the  era  of  (he 

for  seven  days  (34,  uq.)*    The  first  month  Selencids,  for  the  year  of  the  Syrians  began 

(Abib— March-April)  of  the  sacred  year  had  in  the  month  of  October,  at  the  autonmal 

also  a  peculiar  character,  for  on  the  four-  eqninox.  Z 

teenth  day  the  Paschal  lamb  was  killed ;  on         SABBATH  TEAB,  THE,  consisting  of  • 

Ihe  fifteenth,  the  Passover  itself  was  cele-  period  of  seven  years,  continnod  the  Hehrew 
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eyele  of  seren,  which  wot  terminated  by  the 
year  of  Jabilee,  the  year,  that  is,  which  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  seTen  times  soTen  years : 
thus  presenting  first  seven  days^a  week; 
then  four  weeks — a  month;  then  seven 
months — the  sabbath  month;  then  seven 
years — the  sabbath  year ;  then  seven  sabbath 
years — the  Jubilee.  The  same  regard  to  the 
number  seven  is  found  in  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  year  in  the  seventh  month ;  in 
the  killing  of  the  Paschal  lamb  on  the  four- 
teenth day  (twice  seven)  of  that  month ;  in 
the  duration  of  the  Passover,  namely,  seven' 
days ;  in  the  duration  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feast 
of  Pnrim  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  twdfth 
month. 

The  sabbatical  year,  simply  called  '  a  sab- 
bath/ was  properly  the  last  year  of  a  period 
of  -seven  years.  In  this  seventh  year  the 
land  and  its  cultivators  were  to  have  com- 
plete repose :  *  Thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy 
field  nor  pxMne  thy  vineyard.'  That  which 
grew  of  its  own  accord  was  a  oommon  pos- 
session for  men  sad  cattle  (Ezod.  zxiii.  10, 
11.  Levit  XXV.  l-r^)*  As  the  products  of 
the  earth  ceased,  so  rent  was  remitted,  and, 
among  Hebrews,  debts  were  forgiven.  The 
cessation  of  income  led,  at  later  periods, 
fSoreign  masters  to  forego  iheir  tribute  in  the 
seventh  year  (Exodus  xxv.  2,  3).  The  law 
contains  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  this 
sabbatical  airangement  was  to  commence, 
nor  can  its  existence  in  the  esrly  periods  of 
the  nation  be  distinctly  traced.  After  the 
exile,  when  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  system  had  become  practically  re- 
cognised, this,  as  well  as  other  ordinances, 
received  due  attention  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 
Neh.  X.  81.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  8).  Tacims 
has  left  a  marked  testimony  in  these  words : 
'  They  (die  Jews)  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
because  it  brought  an  end  of  labours;  the 
seventh  year  also  has  been  given  to  repose.' 
Here  is  a  clear  reference  not  only  to  the  sab« 
bath  and  the  sabbatical  year,  but  to  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  Genesis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tile  sabbath  (iL  2). 

The  bearing  of  suoh  a  regulation  as  the 
sabbatical  year  on  agriculture  and  food  was 
of  a  decided  kind.  Three  years  were  thus 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things; 
for  the  crop  of  the  sixth  year  had  to^umish 
supplies  till  that  of  the  eighth  came  into  use 
on  the  ninth.  Compliance,  however,  with 
the  observance  was  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
mise of  special  Divine  aid  (Lev.  xxv.  10). 
Ordinary  influences,  too,  would,  in  times  of 
public  virtue  and  religions  obedience,  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  the  law.  The  soil  of 
Palestine  was  of  great  fertility.  The  land, 
lying  fallow  in  the  seventh  year,  would  be 
more  productive  in  other  years.  The  rest 
was  of  great  consequence,  because  the  art 
of  manuring  the  aoil  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  In  the  absenoe  of  scientific  agri- 
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culture,  such  an  appointment  would  prevent 
the  laud  from  being  exhausted,  ana  tend 
to  secure  greater  regularity  and  constancy 
of  supply,  and  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence of  famine.  These  considerations  ac- 
quire increased  weight  when  we  take  into 
account  the  encouragement  aud  stimulus 
which  would  be  indirectly  applied  to  man's 
energies  by  the  prospect  aud  the  enjoyment 
of  a  long  period  of  repose,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  due  provision  for  the  season  of 
rest.  Intermitted  is  more  productive  than 
continuous  labour.  When,  indeed,  human 
energies  have  to  keep  pace  with  machinery, 
the  reverse  may,  at  a  superficial  view,  appear 
to  be  the  fact.  But  if,  instead  of  confining 
our  thoughts  to  an  individual  man,  we  take 
into  our  calculation  a  succession  of  men,  we 
shall  see  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
series  is  increased  by  such  a  degree  of  repose 
as  both  strengthens  the  frame,  improves  the 
mind,  and  lengthens  life.  Let  the  series  be 
ten,  and  the  productive  power  of  each  ten ; 
deduct  one- tenth  for  holidays;  the  result 
gives  ninety  as  the  nett  productive  power  of 
ten  men.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  ten 
work  without  suitable  intervals,  their  frame 
does  not  acquire  vigour,  their  skill  is  infe- 
rior, their  habits  are  bad ;  they  lose  time,  and 
their  days  are  shortened.  Of  such  persons 
(he  productive  power  will  not  exceed  seven 
or  eight  each,  or  from  seventy  to  eighty  on 
the  whole;  so  that  here  is  a  clear  loss  of 
productive  power,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
ten  parts,  for  want  of  necessary  recreation. 
How  much  greater  is  the  loss  of  comfort  and 
happiness !  The  Mosaic  legislation  was  be- 
nign as  well  as  wise.  Specially  valuable  was 
tiie  sabbatical  institute  in  promoting  great 
religious  purposes.  It  taught  the  Hebrews 
that  Jehovah  was  the  true  proprietor  of  their 
land.  It  referred  to  him,  as  their  real  Source, 
the  products  of  the  soD.  It  exhibited  reli- 
gion as  a  practical  memorial  of  God.  It 
made  man  feel  his  dependence  on  Divine 
Providence.  It  impressed  his  mind  with  a 
lively  feeling  tliat  there  was  something 
higher  than  his  animal  cravings,  and  a 
more  solemn  duty  than  that  which  required 
due  provision  for  their  supply.  In  modem 
days,  and  with  ceaseless  toU,  we  have  be- 
come less  religions  without  being  better  fed. 
Every  thing  unnatural  is  also  detrimental. 
If  we  convert  men  into  machines,  we  lose 
physical  and  forfeit  mental  power,  while  wo 
dwarf  the  soul. 

SACKCLOTH,  or  rough  garments  made 
of  hair,  of  a  dark  colour  (Rev.  vi.  12),  was 
worn  by  prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  by  mourn- 
ers (Gen.  XXXV ii.  34),  suppliants  (I  Kings 
XX.  21),  and  penitents  (27).  Grave-clothes 
were  also  made  of  sackcloth. 

SACfilFlGE  (L.  wcrum,  and  faeio,  '  I 
make  sacred,'  or  devote)  is  (Exod.  viiL  27. 
Deuteronomy  xvi.  2)  the  rendering  of  a  word 
whose  proper  meaning  is  '  to  kill '  or  slay 
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(ziL'21),  and  henoe  by  death  to  offer  to  Je-  Safion  was  moreover  employed  in  Oia  abape 

hovah  (1  Kings  yiii.  63).    Ajooordinglj,  the  of  a  salTe  inmediouxe. 

shedding  of  blood  entered  aa  an  essential  BAIMT  (L.  iauetus,  *  holy*),  repieaenting 

element  into  sacrifloe  (Heb.  ix.  22).    Ori-  the  Greek  luigfefy 'holr/ is  applied  to  Tariova 

ginally,  socriiioes  were  slaughtered  victims  subjects ;  aa  to  <  the  H^lff  Spirit  *  (Matt  ziL 

offered  to  God  as  a  self-inflicted  penalty,  lor  82^,  the  temple  (xxiv.  Id),  Jeroaalem  (zzni. 

the  purpose  of  regaining  his  lost  Cavour  and  63),  angela  (Mark  Tiii  38),  the  '  child  Jeani^ 

ayerting  his  wrath.   Hence  was  obtained  the  (Acta  iT.  27),  Christians  (zxyi.  10.  Bomana 

remission  of  punishment,  or  the  pardon  of  L  7 ;  tUL  27 ;  xii.  13.  Ephea.  L  1),  and  the 

sin.    In  process  of  time  aacrificea  oame  to  Seriptoiee  of  the  Old  Testament  (Bom.  i  2). 

have  a  moral  significanoy,  and  the  term  it-  8ALAMIS,  now  KKBBIS»  a  maritinie  et^ 

self  to  bear  a  moral  import  (Pa.  evii  22),  in  on  the  north-eut  of  the  ialand  of  Cypma 

connection  with  that  apiritaal  interpretation  (Acta  ziii  5). 

of  Mosaism,  and  that  spiritual  preparation  8AI/)M£,   the  mother   of  the  apoetlea 

for  the  Messiah,  which  waa  the  special  mla-  Jamea  and  John,  and  wile  of  Zebedee  (MatL 

sion  and  achieTcment  of  Hebrew  propheej.  zz.  20 ;  zzriL  66.    Mark  zt.  40 ;  zri.  1). 

(Ps.  L  Is.  L  11,  M{.  Jer.  Ti  20;  Tu.  21«itf.  See  Mabt.    Some  of  the  anoienta  repieaent 

Malachi  TiL  1 — ^9).  Salome  aa  a  daagfaler  of  Joaeph,  the  foalai^ 

»    In  the  New  Teatament,  also, '  aaorifiee '  la  fisther  of  Jeaoa  s  others,  aa  a  wife  of  Joseph, 

the  xendering  ( Aota  ziT.  18.  1  Cor.  ▼•  7  ),  of  a  by  whom  he  had  two  danghtara;  others*  again, 

word  aignifying  *  to  kill'  (Matthew  zziL  i.  aa  a  danghtcr  of  a  brother  of  Zaahanaa  tha 

Mark  ziv.  12.  Luke  zziL  7).    In  the  teaoh-  prieal,  father  of  John  the  Baptiat. 

ings  of  Jesus,  the  anti-saerifleial  tone  of  tha  Another  SmUmt  waa  tha  daughter  of  Ha* 

prophets  is  taken  up  and  oanied  out  (Matt  xodiaa  (Matthew  ziT.  6).    Her  father  wm 

iz.  13;zii7.  Markzii88).  TheprimitiTe  Heiod  Philip^  aon  of  Herod  the  Great    She 

Christian  writers  em^oy  eaerifleial  terma  mairied  first  with  the  telraieh  Philq^  Imt 

unsparingly  (Bomana  zii.  1.  1  John  iL  2),  father's  brother,  and,  afUr  hia  death,  vitli 

whether  in  their  original  and  atrictly  propi-  Aiiatobnluj,  the  aoB  of  Herod,  prinea  of 

tiatory  import,  or  in  that  aeoondary  applies  Chakis,  to  whom  aha  bora  teaa  fthfldraa 

tion  and  moral  aoeeptanoe  in  which  Peter  (Joaeph.  Antiq.  ZTiili  0,  i). 

apeaks  of  *  spiritual  sacrifioea'  (1  Peter  ii.  SALT  (T.),  aa  an  agieeaUa  and  indiB* 

0),  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  oompro"'  penaable  article  of  food,  waa  ohtained  bf  the 

hensive  and  diligent  InToatigation  of  a  aub-  Hebrswa  from  the  loan  a^^llUt«,whieh  still 

jeot  too  vast  to  be  here  entered  on,  embra-  aoppliea  the  fnhabitanta  of  Palaatine.    Salt 

dng,  as  it  ought,  an  ezaet  aequaintanoe  with  waaeatenaaacondiment(Job?i.6XeBd,beJaf 

the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  aa  preralent  in  habitually  need,  to  eat  any  om^a  aal^  waa 

the  days  of  Christ,  and  the  degree  in  which  a  phraaa  aqniTalant  to  being  in  hia  aervisa 

that  state  of  mind  waa  sanctioned  and  re*  (EsraiT*  1^  maig.).  Salt  waa  alao  pat  with 

fleeted  bj  the  first  reeordera  and  witnaaaea  prorender  for  ealtle  (laaiah  zzz.  2i,  maiy.). 

of  the  Christian  dootrine.  As  it  waa  enatomaiy  to  oiiir  in  aaerifiaa  that 

SACBILEOE  (L.  tk$  phindtr^m  ioend  whkh  waa  beat  and  moat  palatable  to  bms, 

place),  stands,  in  Bomana  iL  22,  for  a  Greek  aak  waa  required  in  tha  vegetafale  olBniBga 

term  which  aignifies  '  the  robbing  of  a  te»-  of  tha  Hebrewa,  the  rafter  beeauae  it  waa  a 

pie.'    Thia  eiime  waa  aeeonnted  worthy  of  token  of  haapitabla  friendship  widi  Ood 

condign  punishment  (Aota  ziz.  37).    Paul,  (Kamb.  xviii.  19)  (  for  amoBg  tha  Oiiantala, 

in  his  EpisUe  to  the  Bomans,  aaya^  '  Thoa  aall,  frona  ita  oonserratita  qualitisa,  ia  flie 

that  abhorrest  idola,  doat  thoa  commit  aaori*  symbol  of  lasting  friendship,  whieh  baa  haaoa 

lege  V    The  appeal  is  to  Jews  who,  though  leeeifod  the  appellation  of  a  '  eoifeiiaBt  of 

they  profeesed  to  regard  idola  aa  ao  abomi-  aalt'  (2  Ghnn.  zUi.  0),  an  eqvaaaioit  altt 


nable  that  they  would  not  tooah  or  come     in  nae  aMoag  liie  Araba 

near  them,  yet,  to  aatisfjr  their  eopidily,  did        Salt  waa  alao  rnueh  aaed  in  tiba  aaeriiaea 


not  hesitate  to  cany  them  off  and  eoBTert  of  Ae  Greaka  and  Bmaaaa   Pliny,  apeaking 

them,  and  oUier  portiona  of  aaered  property,  of  aaU^  aaya,  <  Very  greatly  fia  ita  aaHioeity 

to  gain.  underslood  in  aanifieea,  atace  none  ia  per- 

SAFFBON  in  Canticles  iv.  14,  mentioDed  formed  without  the  aalt-eake.'    Aa  aalt  w« 


with  other  aromatica,  eeems  to  be  the  true  much  required  in  the  aacrifieea,  it  was  of* 

saffiron,  or  crocice  tatiwui  (Heb.  karMm),  fered  for  sale  in  the  temple  mariEOt,  and  » 

which  grows  wild  in  the  Lerant  and  other  the  temple  itaelf  waa  a  large  quantify  kept 

parts  of  the  East,  and  is  cultivated  in  South-  According  to  traditioB,  animal  otferings  also 

em  Europe.    The  stigmata  of  ita  beantiftil  were  aeeompanied  widi  aalt    Oomp.  Eaak 

flowers,  when  dried,  produced  a  strong  odour  zlili  24.  Mark  iz.  49 ;  also  Lev.  ii  18. 
in  the  well-known  safion.     The  anoients        An  ezcess  of  aalt  ia  deetnietlve  to  ▼egeta* 

were  partial  to  Uie  scent,  of  which  they  made  tion.    Henoe  to  bow  a  plaoe  with  ealt  waa  to 

use  in  cookery.    They  also  made  fh>m  the  deTOte  it  to  waste  and  rohi  (Dent  zziz.  tiSL 

a&fl&t)n  a  water  which  war  sprinkled  over  Judg.  iz.  46.  Zeph.  ii.  9). 
persous   in   drawing-rooms  and  theatres.        In illnatration  of  the  wordv  (Itatt  ▼.  IS), 
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*If  di«  salt  hftT6  loat  his  scronr '  (taUnen),  8.  1  Sam.  xz.  41).    Before  princes  and  oiR- 

ve  may  cite  ManndreU,  who  in  the  salt  een  of  state  it  was  nsaal  to  fall  down  to  the 

vale  at  Bsehebal,  about  four  hours  from  ground,  so  as  to  do  homage  eyeu  to  their 

Aleppo,  breaking  off  a  piece  of  salt  which  feet  (Oen.  zlii.  6;  xUt.  U;  L  18.  1  Sam. 

had  been  long  exposed  to  the  rain,  sun,  and  zxr.  is.  2  Samuel  xiy.  4 ;  xix.  18.  1  Kings 

ab,  found  that  while  it  retained  the  appear-  zriii  7).    It  was  slso  customary  to  fall  on 

anoe,  it  had  wholly  lost  the  taste  of  salt   The  the  knees  (2  Kings  i.  18 ;  comp.  Matt.  zxviL 

Inner  part,  howcTer,  which  was  more  connect-  29.  Acts  x,  29 ).   If  an  inferior  mounted  n^et 

ed  wi&  the  rocl^  retained  the  usual  flavour,  a  superior  on  foot,  the  former  forthwith  got 

'The  TsUey  of  salt'  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  down  from  his  beast  and  made  the  appro- 

?iiL  8 — 18,  is  the  celebrated  lake  of  salt  now  priate  salutations  (Oen.  xxiy.  64.  1  Samuel 

oaUed  es-Subkh,  about  eighteen  miles  souUi-  xxv.  28).    Among  persons  of  similar  condi- 

east  of  Aleppo,  near  the  Tillage  Jebul,  or  tion  greetings  were  little  more  than  com- 

Dschebal,  Just  mentioned.     In  winter  the  pliments,  ostensibly  meant   to  show  that 

rains  and  torrents,  with  a  few  springs,  con-  each  considered  the  other  more  honourable 

▼ert  the  surfiKce  into  a  shallow  but  exten-  than  himself,  but  in  fact  little  else  than  an 

aiye  lake.    In  summer  the  water  eyaporates,  exchange  of  base  coin.  Kissing  on  the  cheek 

leaving  a  crust  of  salt  of  yarious  thickness  was  a  part  of  die  polite  ceremonial.    Bising 

and  quality.     Thia  is  broken  up,  sorted,  to  a  person  on  his  entrance  into  an  apart- 

and  oairied  to  Jebul,  where  it  is  dried  and  ment,  is  an  ancient  mark  of  outward  consi- 

winnowed,  and  Uienoe  sold  to  all  parta  of  deration  (Lent  xix.  82.  Job  xxix.  8).    The 

the  conn^;  ftunishing,  indeed,  the  main  '  form  of  greeting  comprised  a  wish  of  peace 

•onroe  of  supply  for  Northern  Syria.     In  (Gen.  xliii.  29.  1  Sam.  xxy.  6.  Judg.  yi.  12. 

1  Chron.  zyili  ll^  and  Fs.  Ix.  2,  aupersorip.  2  Sam.  xx.  9.  Ps.  cxxix.  8),  and  questions 

adm  (Edom)  is  found  by  mistake  for  arm  after  the  health  of  relatives  and  friends  (2 

(the  d  and  r  are  much  alike  in  Hebrew),  Kings  iv.  26.    Exod.  xviii,  7.  Judges  xyiii. 

Syria.    Another  'valley  of  salt,'  found  at  the  15.  1  Sam.  x. 4).  As  the  most  simple  form, 

south  end  of  the  Dead  sea,  is  mentioned  in  the  one  said,  *  Jehovah  be  with  thee ;'  to 

3  Kings  xiv.  7.  whioh  the  other  replied,   <  Jehovah  bless 

SALITTE  (L.  Mittf,  'haalth'),  *  to  wish  thee'  (Both  U.4.  Judg.  xix.  20),  or,  *  Peace 
one  healthy'  is  the  apnrovriats  nndering  (1  be  with  thee^  (Luke  xxiv.  86.  Johnxx.  26). 
Bant  X.  4.  9  Saan.  ffii,  lO)  of  the  Hel)MW  Sometimes  many  words  were  employed,  and 
thakhm,  shalam,  whose  loot  -  meaning  ia  much  time  loat,  in  the  reciprocation  of  for- 
< health,'  or  'pease'  (Oen.  idilL  27;  xv.  10 1  malities.  In  tills  fact  we  find  an  explana- 
xxvL  29)*  The  term  ia  also  translated  'wel-  tion  of  2  Kings  iv.  29,  and  Luke  x.  4.  A 
line'  (xlilL  27)  and  *  proaperitjr'  (Job  xv.  21.  reformer  in  mannera  as  weU  as  in  morals. 
Pa.  xxxv.  27;  IxxiiL  8),  and  oonaeqaently  Jesus  eommanded  his  followers  to  salute 
denoted  in  gawial  a  state  of  temporal  h^-  otfaara  baaidea  their  IHends  (Matt  v.  47), 
pinessL  Henaa  ttie  piopila^  of  the  word  aa  in  oppoaition  to  the  narrowness  (still  cus- 
a  token  of  goodnrilL  From  the  earliest  agaa  tomary  Ui  Western  aa  well  as  Eastern  lands) 
down. to. the  piaaant  hour  the  interchange  of  of  confining  even  comm«n  civility  to  men  of 
the  talam  haa  prevailed,  aa  indicative  of  a  the  same  nation,  colour,  party,  and  creed, 
reciprocation  w  paotfio  and  friendly  &elinga»  Among  the  vainglorious,  these  tokens  of 
These  interchanges  of  alvility  are  in  tha  Eaat  honour  and  reverence  were  much  sought 
attended  with  a  piinotilioqa  obaarvanee  of  after  (Mark  xii  88.  Luke  xl  48;  xx.46). 
bowings,  prostrations,  and  other  eeiemoniea  Anotiier  element  in  the  same  system  of  polite- 
which  custom  has  made  tokens  of  honour  ness  was,  yielding  the  right  hand  to  a  per- 
or  reverence,  and  which  vary  in  each  case  son;  whence  the  right  hand  became  the  place 
with  4ha  condition  ol  the  party  to  whom  re-  of  honour  where  atood  a  monarch's  favour- 
•peat  is  paid,  and  the  nature  of  hia  feelings  itsa  and  chief  officers  (1  Kings  ii.  19.  Ps. 
inio  ia  chiefly  concerned  to  manifest  it  xlv.  10.  Matthew  xxv.  88).  Salutations  to 
Scenes  such  aa  those  ibund  in  Qen.  xliii.  27.  persona  of  royal  dignity  were  aeoompaniad 
1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  2  Kings  iv.  26,  ara  still  con-  by  shouting,  music,  and  the  atnwing  of  the 
atantly  to  be  seen  on  the  uplanda  of  Judea  way  with  garments,  branches,  and  flowers 
and  the  plaina  of  neighbouring  deserts.  (2  Sani.  xvi.  16,  1  Kings  i.  89, 40.  2  Kings 
These  ceremonious  greetings  ware  a  part  of  ix.  18.  Matt  xxi.  8.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xi  8, 0. 
that  system  of  minute,  grave,  wordy,  and  Jew.  War,  vii.  0,  2),  the  use  of  torches  (if 
ceaseless  politeness  which  is  chsracteristic  night,  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  and  sometimes  pro- 
of Oriantala,  and  not  leaat  of  inhabitants  of  cessions  headed  by  priests  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Paleatina.    On  approaching  and  on  leaving  xL  8,  6 ;  xvi.  2). 

each  other  (2  Samuel  xviii.  21),  the  lowly  Bnsseger  eomplaina  of  the  delays  oeea- 

bowed  before  the  lofty,  having  in  the  ineli-  aioned  by  the  salutations  of  his  attendants 

nation  of  the  body  due  regard  to  their  rela- ,  when  journeying  across  the   desert  from 

txve  position  in  society  (Gen.  xix.  1 ;  xxiii.  Cairo  to  Sues:  *  Aa  often  as  my  Bedouins 

7.  9  Sam.  ix.  6 ;  xviii.  2),  aomatimea  more  met  an  Arab  whom  they  knew,  there  not  <mij 

Ihta  ODoei  and  even  repeatedly  (Gen.  xxxiiL  ensued  on  both  sides  numberiess  questions 

3  £  2 
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u  to  how  tluj  were,  bnt  ilso  endleu  gr««t-  pltsa  (Is.  Tiii.  i ;  ix.  0,  LO;  i.  0—11,  Ae.). 
ioifs  of  t.  aonieirliit  p«auLar  kind.  HaTin^  Bj  Fompej,  SunuU  was  luida  put  d(  Iba 
held  their  foreheuli  ons  sgunsl  Ihe  oOter,  province  o[  Sjria  {JoupU.  Anliq.  liv,  4,  4). 
tb«7  etch  imprcmd  Iheieon  wiih  tbeii  AagasnupnientediltoHcrodlbBGreU  (it. 
months  a.  hEsity  iiniaok,  ia  order  thus  to  T,  S),  who,  biTJog  be*Dtilied  the  plue,  pco- 
signi^  ta  londly  u  possible  Iha  wumth  of  ptcdltwithacolonfofTeteiuii.uid  sCrenglb- 
their  trUemil  klis.  Xlinse  delsjs  kept  me  ening  iu  defences,  nuned  it,  in  honoor  of 
mDch  back,  snd  it  wks  qnita  evaning  when  the  emperor,  Sebsste  (8,  H).  In  conse- 
■I  length  I  took  ap  aj  station  tor  (Iw  ni^l  qaeccs  of  tba  proaperitj  of  Sichem,  or  Nea- 
in  Wiuiy  fll-Fim.'  polii,  Samaria  sank  bj  degieea  into  miiu, 
8AHAHIA,  in  Hebraw  Shattnm,  laj  iboat  of  which  tiacea  remain  in  the  modem  tU- 
uilefn  honn  north  of  Jerosalem,  and  was  lage  Sebustieh,  which  lies  three  hours  noidi- 
bailt  bj  IbB  IsraeUta  king  Omri,  on  a  hill  west  trota  Sichem,  on  an  eleralion  twenlj- 
pnrahaaed  bj  him  of  Shmiir — whence  Ifae  sii  feel  above  the  sea.  The  Ticinilj  is  rich 
name  (I  Kings  xri.  S3,  94)  ai  a  capital  of  Id  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 
ths  kingdom  ot  Israel,  after  Tinafa  bad  been  Samaria  was  (be  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
destrojedbjflre(10— 30).  The  cilj  became  Israel  (I  Kings  xiii.  SS.  2  Kings  ivii.  38), 
a  riTal  lo  Jerusalem  in  strength  and  beantr  and  the  rapresentaliva  o(  laraelita  idolalrj 
(IS.T1L9.  Jenm.xiiiLlS.  Ezek.  zrt  46—  (Ezekiel  iri  01).  Tha  diatiiol  was  called 
Ut ;  zxiiL  4,  0 ;  ixiiiL  86.  Amos  vL  1.  Mi-  Ibe  fields  or  plaina  of  Samaria  (Obsd.  19). 
cab  1. 1).  Il  took  an  bour  lo  walk  roimd  the  Samaritja,  ot  Samaria,  became  the  name  of 
plaee,  which,  ftom  ill  poaition  andlDTalioeBi,  Middle  Faleitine,  nhich,  under  the  Siiian 
was  termed  a  crown  (Is.  ixriii.  1).  Il  nai  a  kings,  conilitaud  a  separate  prorines  (Jo- 
chief  seal  of  idolatiy,  eapeeiallj  under  Ahab,  seph.  AcEiq.  liii.  2,  3).  Sooh  waa  il  in  Ou 
lAo  introduced  there  the  worship  of  Baal  limes  of  Iha  apoallea  (Luke  nil.  II.  John 
(I  Sings  iri.  38, 80—33),  on  which  accannl  It.  4.  Acta  i.  8 ;  viii.  1). 
ptoptutto  thnUt  were  ntlered  against  Ibe         Samari*  i«  fh>m  the  sonlli  qpmdted 


OTM  a  high  bank  ahaded  by  a  grove  ot  an-  SAMABITANS  (H.  intdbMii),  EnbiAt 
dent  olives  and  oak  trees,  and  commanding  tants  of  Samaria,  of  «hoae  origin  «a  harw 
a  iplandid  new  ot  Nabloas.  Tfaaoca  the  no  account  except  in  Ibe  Seriptnres  and  Jo- 
traveller  descends  Into  a  wide  valley,  pro-  sephus.  II  appean  that  after  the  canTing 
oesdiDg  for  an  hour  along  lanes  flanked  on  away  captive  of  the  IsraeUles  bom  Mount 
«aeh  side  with  gardens  of  mulberry  and  fig.  Ephraun  and  die  region  of  Samaria,  by  tha 
The  richness  <rf  the  whole  valley  ia  hardly  Assyrian  Shalmaneaer,  tha  same  monardi 
to  be  datoribed.  Between  the  gardens  and  brought  men  tmm  Babylon  and  (Mm  Iha 
the  road  tbe  margin  is  lined  with  a  natural  Eastern  cotmlriea,  and  '  placed  tbrm  in  Iha 
and  abundant  growth  of  aromatic  bay  trees  citiea  of  Samaria  instead  of  lbs  ohildieB  c£ 
of  great  siia,  and  pomegranates  and  medlars,  Israel,  and  they  ponessed  Samaria  and 
nhleh  maybe  seen  in  Mi  bloom  in  the  mid-  dwelt  In  Ibe  cities  thereof  (3  Kings  avii.  S, 
die  of  March.  In  many  places  they  orer-arch  6,  34.  Joseph.  Anliq.  ii.  14,  1,  3  ;  i.  0,  7). 
Ibe  road  (ov  some  distanoe.  Bright  streams  The  Samaritans  themselves  refer  their  truu- 
and  fimntaius  gush  forlh  on  all  sides  to  join  portation  Into  the  land  lo  Eaar-haddon  (Bnn 
In  a  wide  and  rapid  stream  that  flows  west-  iv.  S).  This  may  bavs  been  a  lairr  esinm- 
mid>    Tbii  il  tba '  Tale  of  many  waters.'  tlon.    Tlstttd  and  disturbrd  by  Uonai  flvto 
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people- ftpplied  to  the  king  of  Aesyrla  for  one 
of  the  IsraelitiBh  priests,  to  *  teadi  thenr  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  lend.'  One  was 
aoeordingly  sent,  who  took  np  his  abode  at 
Bethel,  the  former  scene  of  Jeroboam's  ido- 
latry. So  *  they  feared  the  Lord,  and  serred 
their  own  gods'^-eaoh  his  own  national  idols 
-^  and  made  unto  themselves  of  the  lowest 
of  them  priests  of  the  high  places.'  This 
oontinned  to  be  the  ease.  It  was  this  peo- 
ple, according  to  Josephns,  who  were  cidled 
in  Hebrew,  Cntheans,  and  in  the  Greek  lan- 
goage,  Samaritans.  They  haye  generally 
been  described  as  a  mixed  race,  being  com- 
posed of  the  immignmts  and  the  remaining 
natlTcs.  Hengstenberg,  however,  contends 
that  they  were  almost  exdnsiyely  foreigners, 
having  nothing  in  common  widi  the  Jews  ; 
a  question  the  determination  of  which  mnst 
depend  on  the  number  of  Jews  left  after  the 
deportation.  The  introduction  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch among  them  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  return  of  the  Israelitish  priest  to 
Bethd,  and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  Israel- 
itish worship.  When  the  Jews  returned, 
under  Zeruboabel,  from  their  exile,  and  be- 
gan to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  their  temple, 
the  Samaritans  also  desired  to  aid  them  in 
the  work  (Ezra  iv.  3).  It  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Jews  to  admit  them  to  this  privilege  that 
gave  rise  to  the  hatred  which  afterwards 
existed  between  the  two  races.  From  that 
moment  the  Samaritans  did  all  they  could 
to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  both  the  temple 
and  the  eity  (iv.  Neh.  Iv.  vL  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xi.  4,  0).  It  was  the  same  refusal,  probably, 
and  acts  of  mutual  hatred  which  ensued, 
that  stimulated  the  Samaritans  to  erect  a 
temple  of  their  own  on  Mount  Gerlzim. 
Shechem,  at  its  foot,  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  afforded  a  reftige  to 
discontented  or  lawless  Jews.  The  mutual 
hatred  continued  to  increase,  each  party  con- 
tending for  the  sanctity  of  their  own  temple. 
The  Jewish  historian,  with  apparent  justice, 
accuses  the  Samariums  of  professing  to  be 
Jews,  and  descended  from  Joseph,  when 
this  mig^t  tend  to  their  advantage ;  or  of 
disclaiming  all  kindred  and  connection  with 
them,  when  this  would  better  serve  their  turn. 
Broils  sometimes  ensued,  and  at  length  the 
temple  on  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  iA>outl20  A.  0.,  after  having  stood, 
according  to  Josephus,  about  200  years.  The 
broils  continued  and  the  hatred  increased. 
Under  the  procurator  Coponius,  a  Samaritan 
entered  Jerusalem  secretly,  and  polluted  the 
whole  temple  by  scattering  in  it  human  bones. 
The  name  Samaritan  had  now  become  among 
the  Jews  a  by-word  and  term  of  reproach, 
and  all  intercourse  with  the  people  was 
avoided.  Of  this  we  find  various  traces  in 
the  New  Testament  Jesus  himself  was 
called  a  Samaritan  in  scorn;  and  the  se- 
venty disciples,  when  first  sent  out,  were 
not  to  go  to  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans, 


since  they  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of 
Israel  (John  iv.  0,  27 ;  viii.  48.  Matt  x.  5. 
Luke  xvii.  16,  18).  The  Samaritans  still 
clung  to  their  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  lived  in  expectation  of  a  Messiah.  In 
consequence  of  this  hatred,  and  in  allusion 
to  this  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem,  or  She- 
chem, probably  received,  among  the  Jewish 
common  people,  the  by-name  Sychar  (a  false- 
hood, an  idol),  which  we  find  in  the  Gospel 
of  John ;  while  Stephen,  in  addressing  Uie 
more  comrtly  Sanhedrim,  employs  the  ancient 
name  (John  iv.  6.  Acts  vii.  16).  The  Jews 
were  fond  of  such  slight,  like-iounding  per- 
versions of  proper  names.  The  odium  in 
which  the  name  was  held  shows  how  bold  for 
good  was  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  in  making  a 
Samaritan  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  parables,  and  in  as- 
signing to  him  a  preferenoe  over  the  priest 
and  the  levite  of  the  self-esteeming  Jews. 

The  Samaritan  worship  long  continued 
predominant  at  Neapolis;  for  upon  the  coins 
of  the  subsequent  centuries  we  find  Mount 
Gerizim,  with  its  temple,  depicted,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  city  (see  Vol.  I  610).  There 
is,  indeed,  no  historical  testimony  that  the 
former  temple  was  ever  rebuilt,  unless  these 
coins  themselves  be  considered  eridence  suf- 
ficient DoubUess  there  was  an  altar,  or 
some  kind  of  structure,  where  the  worship 
was  celebrated. 

There  had  been  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith  in  Neapolis  under  our  Saviour,  and  a 
church  may  have  been  gathered  here  during 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles  (John  iv.  89— 
42.  Acts  viii.  25 ;  ix.  81 ;  xv.  8).  The  cde- 
brated  Justin  Martyr,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  about  A.D.  163,  was  a  native 
of  this  cityr  It  also  became  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop. 

A  great  Interest  has  in  recent  times  been 
excited  on  behalf  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
more  information  acquired  respecting  them, 
in  consequence  of  their  correspondence  with 
several  learned  Europeans,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  tiieir  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch  among  them  was 
early  known  to  scholars.  Julius  Scaliger,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  copies  of  it  in  Europe. 
The  wi^  was  first  ftilfiUed  by  the  traveller 
Delia  Valle,  in  A.  D.  1616,  who  procured  at 
Bamascus  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch. 
One  on  parchment,  exhibiting  the  Hebrew 
text  in  Samaritan  characters,  he  transmitted 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Be  Sancy,  by  whom  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  purchase  Samaritan  MSS.;  the 
other,  on  paper,  containing  the  Samaritan 
version,  he  reserved  for  himself.  The  for- 
mer was  sent  by  Be  Sancy  to  the  library  of 
the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  and  was  published  by 
J.  Morin  in  the  Paris  Polyglott ;  the  latter 
was  lent  by  Bella  Valle  to  the  same  editor^ 
and  appeared  also  in  the  lame  work.    Bpth 
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were  Afterwarda  reprinted,  wltli  alight  cor*  In  in*it!iig  out  eopint  of  the  lav.'    Tfce 

lecdona,  in  the  London  Potygiott   The  ran-  attempt  to  pane  off  another  manvaeHpt  for 

nifleenoe  of  Archbishop  Uaher  was,  not  long  the  more  anciettt  one  was  made  on  Dr.  Olin 

after,  able  to  procure  no  fewer  than  six  addl-  (tt.  899),  who  eaja  that  tlie  latter  *  has  the 

tlonal  mannaeripta  of  the  Hebrew  Bamtritaii  appearance  of  great  age.'    The  Samaritans, 

Pentateuch ;  another  was  sent  to  England  by  who  may  be  deoeiTcd  as'tu  its  age,  certain] j 

Robert  Huntingdon,  about  1672  A.  D.    The  hold  it  in  great  respect    With  them  it  is  of 

number  oontioued  to  increase,  so  that  Ken-  higher  anthority  than  any  other  copy  of  the 

nicott  Was  able  to  collate  for  his  great  work  PeDtaleueb)  ahd  the  possession  of  it  is  ae- 

Aotlesstlianaixteen  MSB.  more  or  less  com-  counted  a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the 

plete.    Of  thesci  sift  are  in  the  Bodleian  eavitlings  and  exdoaivs  preteasions  of  dit 

Library,  and  one  m  the  British  Mttseum.  Jewst 

There  is  also  a  Samaritan  Arable  Ycrsion  of  The  bigotry  of  tibe  present  Samaritaat  to 
Abn  Said,  which  has  nerer  been  printed,  but  efttreme,  aa  may  appear  from  the  following 
lies  in  scten  MSS.  in  the  librariea  of  Rome,  anecdote.  When  Robinson  was  about  two- 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Leydcn.  thirds  of  ths  way  up,  under  the  guidance  of 

The  Samaritans  In  modem  timvs,  though  a  yottng  SamaHtafe,  he  heard  a  woman  call- 

ftw,  have  been  A  wailike  people,  indlsposeA  ii^  after  his  eompany,  which  proved  to  be 

to  foreign  gotemment,  and  difficult  to  ^ucll.  die  mother  of  his  gnldOk    He  was  her  only 

They  are  a  rapidly  declintog  people,  the  iw-  soti,  and  had  c^e  away  without  her  know- 

mains  of  a  remarkable  race,  clinging  now  for  ledge.    She  was  now  te  the  utmost  temr 

more  than  two  thousand  years  around  this  at  finding  that  he  had  gone  off  to  show 

central  spot  of  their  religion  and  histoiy,  Un«  Franks  the  holy  mountain.    She  forbad  him 

gering  slowly  but  surely  to  deeay,  after  hat-  to  proceed  with  all  her  etrength.  The  young 

ing  sttrvired  many  teTolotions  and  eonvul-  man  tried  to  paeify  her^  but  in  Tain.    She 

sions;  a  reed  continually  shaken  witfi  the  Insisfed  on  hii  returning  home.    This  he 

wind,  bowing  before  the  storm,  yet  constantly  WM  not  inclined  Co  do,  though  he  could  no|» 

suffering  a  loss  of  power,  and  preparing  for  he  said,  disobey  his  mother,  and  so  trans- 

nltimate  ruin.  gvess  the  law  of  Moees.  After  reasoning  whh 

The  priest  of  fhe  Samaritans  Cold  Robin-  her  a  long  Hme  wiOiout  effect,  he  fioallyper- 

ion  that  they  have  many  books  of  prayers,  anaded  her  to  accompany  him.     She  toU- 

commentaries,  and  the  like,  in  their  ancient  lowed,  al  first  ftiU  of  wrath,  and  at  a  die- 

langnage  and  character.  This  character  they  tane^.    At  last  she  beoamti  reconciled  and 

call  el-£biy  (the  Hebrew),  in  distinction  from  communicative. 

that  tised  by  the  Jews,  which  they  terak  el-  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  which  snb- 
Kashury.  They  hate  a  copy  of  tile  firet  sisted  between  the  two  nations,  the  name 
Tolume  of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  and  In  the  Samaritan  became  with  the  Jews  a  general 
ooorse  of  conTcrsatlon  wiUi  Robinson,  the  designation  for  an  enemy;  whence  the  re- 
priest  acknowledged  the  corredttess  of  the  proach  thrown  out  against  onr  Lord  (John 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  contained  in  It  They  Till.  46),  ■  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a 
complained,  as  usual,  of  the  Jewish  eorrup-  demon'  (x.  20).  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
tions  of  fhe  text,  and  dwelt  on  tiic  superior  appellation  *  Jew*  has  with  ns  denoted  a 
purity  of  tiieir  text  and  of  thelt  obsenrance  greedy  usurer. 

of  the  law.    Their  synagogue  is  a  small,        SAMOTHRACE,  now  BAMOTBAKI,  an 

plain,  atohed  room,  with  a  recess  on  flie  left  island  in'the  JEgean  sea  (the  Archipelago), 

hand  at  entering,  wfaete  tiieir  manuscripts  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  coast  of  Iliraeeb 

are  kept,  and  before  which  a  curtain  Is  sns-  and  north  of  the  isle  of  Lemnos.    Samo- 

f  ended.    *We  inquired,'  says  Robinson  (ill.  thrace  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  myeteriea  of 

00),  *  after  ttie  noted  manuscript  which  they  Ceres  and  Proserpine  (Acts  zri.  U  ). 
ptofessed  was  now  8460  years  old,  referring        SAMSON  (H.  gun-likt),  Oie  Isnelife  tdeal 

it  to  Abishaa,fhe  eon  of  Phinehas  (1  Ohron.  of  physical  foiee,  whose  history  (Judg.  ziiL 

t1.  8,  4).    The  priest  brought  out  a  menu-  2 ;  xy.  20,  ttq,)  finds  its  appropriate  plaee 

■cript  f^om  the  recess,  rolled  on  two  rods  in  in  fhe  age  of  the  Judges,  with  &»  manneti 

fhe  usual  Jewish  form ;  but  it  turned  out  to  and  spirit  of  which  time  tfte  seriptnral  na]^ 

be  written  in  a  modem  hand  and  on  new  ratiye  well  accords.  Samson  appears  to  have 

parchment   When  this  was  pointed  out,  ^e  been  a  real  person,  who,  as  their  judge 

bldman  laughed  and  produced  another,  which  or  shophet,  defisnded  the  Hebrews  against 

he  and  ihe  rest  all  said  was  the  true  one.  their  neighbour  and  foe  the  Philistines,  and 

It  was  certainly  very  much  wom,  and  some-  around  whose  life  tiiere  grew  in  tiie  course 

what  tattered  with  use  and  much  kissing,  of  time  an  accretion  of  the  wonderihl,  from 

and  here  and  there  patched  with  shreds  of  which  it  can  now  no  longer  be  separated.    A 

parchment;  but  the  handwriting  i^peared  to  key  to  ihe  right  understanding  of  the  account 

xne  similar  to  the  former,  and  tiie  vellum  may  be  found  in  Milton's  noUe  poem  of 

seemed,  in  like  ma&nef,  not  ancient    They  Samt&n  Ag&nitttt. 

]krofessed  to  have  about  100  manuscripts,        A  few  particulars  may  assist  ttre  reader  in 

'aa4  the  i^riest  Mid  that  he  etoptoys  himself  ahiving  at  the  eense  tad  leaniln^  4fae  tmh 
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of  our  xemirky  that  tlie  narrative  aooarda  of  Um  DiTina  locooiir.  The  PhiliatiiieB  pie- 
wiih  the  early  and  halT-dvilised  period  to  Tailed.  Samuel,  arrived  at  man's  estate,  ex- 
which  it  is  referred.  ercised  his  prophetic  fanotions  in  a  bolder . 

The  relations  in  which  the  Israelites  and    tone.    Loudly  declaring  that  the  cause  of 
Philistines  stood  to  each  other  are  correctly    the  nation's  calamities  lay  in  their  disobe- 
■et  forth.    The  foxes  to  whose  tails  Samson     dience,  he  led  them  to  renounce  Baalim  and 
applied  firebrands,  were  jackals  (see  Dba-    Ashteroth,  and,  in  a  great  national  assembly 
oo«).  A  similar  story  is  mentioned  by  O^id     held  at  Mizpefa,  they  formed  a  solemn  com- 
(Fast  iv.  703,  uq.).    The  text  does  not  of    paet  with  their  Creator.    Samuel  was  pro> 
necessity  imply  that  Samson  carried  the  gates    moted  to  the  office  of  Judge,  the  duties  of 
of  Gaza  farther  than  towards  Hebron  (Oen.     which  he  faithfully  discharged,  going  every 
xviiL  16,  'towards  Sodom').  The  latter  town    year  f^om  his  abode  at  Bamah  ou  circuit  to 
lay  distant  from  the  former  about  five  hours'    Bethel,  Qilgal,  and  Miapeh.    Thus  did  he 
journey.      The    dependence   of   Samson's    continue  till  the  approach  of  age  warned 
strength  on  his  possessing  his  hair  (Judg.     him  to  lighten  his  labours.    Naturally  look- 
ZTu  13,  uq.),  is  in  unison  with  his  tow  as  a    ing  to  his  own  family  for  help,  he  associated 
Nazarite  (ziil.  6,  9eq»)»  and  with  the  then    with  himself  in  the  judicial  functions  his 
general  impxessioB  that  an  abundant  head    sons,  whose  misdeeds  eombining  with  the 
of  hair  was  a  soureeand  a  token  of  strength*     general  train  of  events,  induced  the  people 
The  narrative  is  replete  with  extraordinary     to  demand  a  King.    The  request  was  heard 
events,  any  attempt  to  explain  away  whioh    by  Samuel  with  griel     Bepairing  to  the 
must  be  idle ;  for  beyond  a  doubt  the  naif»-     great  Source  of  Wisdom,  he  was  consoled. 
lor  intended  his  statement  to  be  taken  in    He  yielded  to  the  common  wish,  but  pro* 
iheir  obvious  import,  according  to  the  usual    tested  against  it,  and  truly  described  the 
ywjfning  of  the  words.    Oerman  rattonaUsts    evils  wlUoh  monarehy  would  entail.    For- 
have  in  vain  exhausted  on  Samson's  history     gettol  of  self,  however,  'the  righteous  judge,' 
the  resources  of  their  art.     Their  unwise    under  the  guidance  of  God  and  with  the  co- 
measures  were  an  extreme  occasioned  by     operation  of  the  people,  took  measures  for 
those  who  maintained  that  here  too  was     the  appointment  of  a  king ;  and  in  a  solemn 
found  pure,  infallible,   Divine  truth,  and     congregation  held  at  Mizpeh,  Saul  was  chosen 
that  this  Hebrew  Hercules  was  a  type  of^  by  lot    At  the  commencement  of  these  pro- 
the  Lord  Jesus.    When  the  great  and  the     ceedings,  Samuel  was  sought  for  by  Saul  as 
little  are  thus  set  on  a  level,  the  Ibrmer  is     a  means  by  which  the  latter  might  recover 
lowered  rather  than  the  latter  raised.    To     three  lost  asses ;  whence  we  learn  that  the 
make  Samson  a  purely  historical  reality,  di-     prophetic  skill  was  held  applicable  to  ordi* 
vines,  through  mistaken  seal,  have  run  the    nary  purposes  (1  Sam.  ix.  8,  uq.;  comp.  x. 
ztsk  of  dishonouring  Christ  2^-^).     The  dignified  authority,  however, 

SAMCXEL  (H.  hmrd  of  Ged  ;  A.  M.  4454,  with  which  it  was  invested,  appears  from  the 
A. C.  1004,  y.1116),  fifteenth  and  last  Judge  prominent  part  taken  by  Samuel  in  Saul's 
in  Israel,  and  a  distinguished  prophet,  gives  election,  and  specially  iu  the  formation  of 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ftindamentid  laws  of  the  new  kingdom, 
God  eends  forth  good  to  meet  and  counter*  which  seem  to  have  emanated  from  the  pro* 
Ml  eviL    EU,  the  high-priest,  was  now  old.    phet  (x.  20). 

His  infirm  hands  eould  not  hold  the  reins  Samuel  now  felt  his  natural  strength  abat- 
evMi  of  domestio  government^  and  his  sons  ing,  and  knew  that  he  must  ere  long  occupy 
oomasitted  great  atrocities.  Dark  was  the  the  tomb.  He  therefore  convened  the  peo- 
piMpeet  if  they  were  to  bear  sws^  in  the  pie,  and,  having  impressively  attested  his 
land.  Samuel  appeared  as  a  rsj  of  light  own  integrity,  he  pleaded  with  them  in  most 
ami  fnan  God.  And  his  appearance  was  earnest  tones  that  they  should  remain  faith- 
the  more  needful,  for  the  period  of  the  ful  to  Jehovah  (xii.). 
Judges  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Bepubli-  But  his  work  was  not  completed.  Saul 
aaaism  had  proved  too  liberal  a  government  manifiBsted  a  disposition  to  usurp  fimctions 
fixr  so  untaught  and  indocile  a  people  as  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  who  had 
the  Hebrews  then  were,  and  the  prevalence  taken  a  step  towards  making  himself  a 
of  disorders  was  fast  disposing  the  minds  priest,  might  become  a  tyrant.  If  the  pow- 
of  the  people  for  the  substitntibn  of  a  regal  ers  of  the  state  were  not  kept  distinct  and 
government  In  such  a  change,  the  piety,  separate,  the  crown  would  soon  supersede 
wisdom,  and  prodenee  of  Samuel,  were  of  the  rest  Samuel,  who,  if  he  had  ceased  to 
great  v^ue.  be  a  judge,  retained  his  authority  as  a  pro- 

Samuel  was  fmn  his  faifaney  dedloated  to  phet,  on  this  determined  to  set  the  newly- 
liho  service  of  God,  from  whom,  almost  at  made  king  aside  in  favour  of  aiiother  (xiii.) 
the  first,  he  received  speeial  instructions  — a  determination  which  was  strengthened 
and  tokens  of  favour.  As  be  grew  up,  his  by  Saul  in  sparing  Agag  and  the  best  of  the 
eoredit  increased,  and  he  was  soon  recognised  spoil.  Yet  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
through  all  the  land  as  a  prophet  The  ido«  was  delayed,  for  tlie  prophet  was  not  una- 
latries  of  the  Israelites  had  deprived  them     ware  of  the  danger  ^vbich  he  would  nm 
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In  aUMnpiiag  to  depose  the  reigning  fove.  events  whiofa  took  plsee  wilfain  sbont  n 
reign  (zr.).  At  length  a  Divine  interposi-  tuiy,  and  nnder  the  govemmeDt  of  Eli,  8ft- 
tion  smoothed  his  road.  He  anointed  David  mnel,  and  Saol.  The  vrriter  takes  np  the 
as  the  fatoie  occnpant  of  the  throne  (zvi.  thread  of  the  hiatoiy  at  the  point  where  it  is 
1 — 13),  and  afforded  him  shelter  when,  dropped  in  the  Judges.  The  seeond  book 
throagh  envy,  he  was  perseeuted  by  Sanl  eontatns  the  histoiy  of  David  during  his 
(xiz.  18).  reign  over  Jndah  and  Israel,  in  a  period  of 
This  is  the  last  fact  recorded  in  the  his-  forty  years.  The  contento  of  the  two  are 
tory,  which,  thas  terminating  abrapUy,  af-  sufficiently  set  forth  in  onr  sketohes  of  the 
folds  one  among  msny  proofs  that  we  have  lives  of  the  chief  eharacters  of  which  they 
in  the  Bible  no  complete  and  systematio  make  mention.  We  pass,  therefore,  to  the 
development  of  events,  and  that  the  condi-  consideration  of  other  points, 
tion  in  which  we  find  its  docnmente  is  not  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Uiese  two  books, 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  a  wise  supervision,  bearing  the  name  of  Samuel,  contain  matter 
The  government  of  Samuel  was  good  and  whose  existence  is  requisite  for  completing 
prosperous.  Yet  tokens  are  not  wanting  to  the  historic  chain  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
show  the  inconsiderableness  of  his  power,  that  the  narrations  ihey  supply  sufficiently 
The  circuit  over  which  he  extended  his  ju-  accord  with  both  the  previous  and  subae- 
dicial  functions  did  not  mueh  exceed  twenty  quent  train  of  events.  They  in  their  sob- 
miles.  And  even  alter  the  appointment  of  stance  thus  borrow  an  attestation  from  the 
Saul,  the  Philistines  prevailed  sufficiently  to  books  by  which  they  are  preceded  and  fol- 
keep  the  Israelites  without  arms.  lowed.  Who  was  their  author  is  unknown. 
The  life  of  Samuel  was  very  eventfuL  The  character  of  the  work  and  the  voice  of 
Forming,  as  it  does,  the  passage  from  repnb-  tradition  ascribe  it  to  the  hand  of  some  pro- 
licanism  to  monarchy,  Samuel  had  ftall  ex-  phet  Many  learned  modems  hare  held  these 
perience  of  the  evils  of  both,  without  know-  books  and  those  in  the  Englieh  Bible  called 
ing  mueh  of  ttieir  good.  His  public  life  the  First  and  Second  of  Kings,  for  one  woric, 
begins  vrith  the  miafortones  of  the  high-  the  production  of  the  same  author.  The 
priest  Eli,  and  ends  mih  those  of  king  Saol,  propriety  of  this  view  may  be  questioned, 
while  ito  middle  point  is  disturbed  by  the  For  the  determination  of  their  age,  the  books 
transgressions  of  his  own  sons.  In  the  midst  of  Samuel  otfer  data,  but  no  exact  informa- 
of  those  troubled  scenes  the  prophet  himself  tion. 

appears  oahn,  collected,  end  dignified.    En-  Before  the  end  of  David's  life  they  oonld  not 

dued  with  strength  of  eharaeter,  and  firmly  have  been  written,  for  they  contain  his  last 

set  in  religious  principle,  he  kept  the  even  words  (xxiii).    The  books  also  bear  indiea- 

tenor  of  his  own  righteous  course,  and,  by  tkms  of  having  been  at  least  brought  into 

the  influence  which  he  exerted  alike  inpub-  their  present  condition  long  after  reeorded 

lie  and  in  private  life,  maiiifested  hol|§reat  evente  (1  8am.  t.  5;  vi.  18;  xxviL  6.  2  Sam. 

is  the  power  of  a  simple,  upright,  and  vir-  iv.  3 ;  xviiL  18).    Evidence  of  a  late  date  is 

tuous  career.  found  in  explanations  of  early  evente  (1  Sam. 

SAMUEL,  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  ix.  9).    A  time  posterior  to  the  division  of 

BOOKS  OF,  olherwise  called  the  First  snd  the  kingdoms  is  betokened  by  the  writer 

Second  Books  of  Kings,  hold  in  the  Hebrew  when  he  spesks  of  'Israel  and  Judah'  as 

division  of  the  Scriptures  the  third  place  containing  the  whole  Hebrew  people  (zr.  52; 

among  the  eight  propheticsl  books,  four  im-  xviiL  16.  d  Sam.  iii.  10;  t.  D ;  xlL  8).  This 

properly  so  termed,  namely,  1,  Joshua  Ben  date  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  words  in 

Nun;  2,  Sophalim  (Judges  and  Ruth)  ;  8,  1  Sam.  xxvil  6,  'Wherefore  Ziklag  pertain- 

Samuel,  or  1st  and  2nd  Kings;  4,  Melachim,  eth  imto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto  this  dsj  f 

or  3rd  and  4th  Kings :  and  four  bearing  the  whence  also  it  is  clear  that  the  irork  wai 

name  in  a  stricter  sense,  namely,  0,  Isaiah ;  composed  before  there  had  cessed  to  be  kinga 

6,  Jeremiah ;  7,  Hezekiel ;  8,  There  Asar,  or  of  Judah,  that  is,  some  600  yesrs  A.  C. 

the  Twelve  Minor  Frophcte.    The  appeUa-  Somewhere,  then,  in  the  interval  between 

tion  'Book  of  Samuel*  is  derived  from  the  the  dirision  of  the  kingdom  and  the  ezOe, 

fact  that  the  first  of  the  two  books  so  called  were  these  books  written.    The  author  al- 

begins  with  an  account  of  the  education  and  ludes    to   only  one    source    or    authority, 

deeds  of  that  eminent  personage.  The  other  namely, '  the  Book  of  Jasher,'  or '  of  the  np- 

deuomination, 'The  First  and  Second  Books  right,'  which,  containing  David's  elegy  on 

of  Kings,'  having  its  reason  in  the  circum-  Saul  and  Jonathan,  may  have  been  a  coUee- 

stance  that  these  writings  exhibit  the  lives  tion  of  poetry  (2  Sam.  i.  18).  He  may,  how- 

of  Saul  and  David,  originated  in  the  title  ever,  have  had  historical  memorials  before 

prefixed  to  them  in  the  Septoagint;  by  whose  him ;  for  according  to  1  Chronicles  xxix.  29, 

authority  the  two  books  which  we  now  have  David's  history  had  been  written  by  Samuel, 

were  formed  out  of  one,  in  which  form  this  Nathan,  and  Gad.   A  common  written  source 

Scripture  at  first  stood.   The  first  book  con-  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  identity  of  the 

tains,  in  chronological  order,  a  narrative  of  psalm  fonnd  m  2  Sam.  xx.  and  Ps.  xviiL  * 
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olfo  by  many  piiMg«a,  agKeing  sometimes  SANCTIFIGATION  (L.  sanetui,  *  holy/ 

word  for  word,  foond  in  Samuel  and  the  and  facio,  *  I  make '),  standing  for  a  Oreek 

Chronicles  (1  Sam.  zxzi.  1.  1  Chron.  x.  1—  word  whose  root  is  hagtos,  *  holy/  denotes 

12).  The  conolasion  that  the  author  need  do-  'the  state  or  condition  of  holiness/   and 

cnmenta  composed  contemporaneously  with  hence  '  parity  of  heart  and  life/  according 

the  events,  is  made  probable  from  the  cha-  to  the  high  standard  of  the  Christian  faith 

racter  of  many  of  the  narratives;  such  as  the  (2  Cor.  vii.  1.  I  Thess.  iii.  13),  and  therein 

eonversation  of  Eli  with  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  ^at  resemblance  to  God  who  is  holy  which, 

14— 18)  and  Samuel  (iii.  0 — 10),  Saul's  with  securing  our  perfection,  realises  the  great 

his  servant  (Ix.  6 — 10)  and  Samuel  (18 —  purpose  that  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  (Matt.  t. 

27).     Comp.  X.  1—8;  xiii.  11—14;  zv.  13  48.    1  Corinthians  iiL  17.    Ephesians  i.  4. 

•^1,  and  many  other  places.     The  general  Colossians  i.  22;  iii.  12.   1  Pet.  i.  10.   Tit. 

orediluli^  of  the  narrative  is  guaranteed  by  ii.  14). 

its  impartiality.    The  writer  unrestrainedly  SANCTUABY  (L.  sanetut,  'holy').    See 

apeaks  of  what  is  unworthy  in  his  heroes,  Camp. 

as  in  Eli  (iL  22—25),  Saul  (xiii.  9,  teq.),  SANHEDRIM,  the  Hebrew  name  (in 
David  (2  Sam.  xL  2,  seq,).  The  particulars,  Greek  bouU,  'council')  for  the  highest  na- 
too,  found  in  the  several  parts  of  our  books,  tional  tribunal,  or  parliament,  held  in  Jeru- 
are  in  entire  harmony  one  with  another.  Let  salem  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  Sanhe- 
an  example  be  given  in  what  is  said  respect-  drim,  which  seems  to  have  been  modelled 
ing  the  holy  places.  The  ark  of  the  cove-  on  the  Council  of  Seventy  appointed  by 
uant  was  under  Eli  taken  out  of  the  sacred  Moses  (Numb.  xi.  10.  Ezod.  xxiv.  1),  came 
tent,  in  order  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Israel  into  existence  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
during  their  dubious  contest  against  the  Ion,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  in 
Philistines.  It  was  captured  by  those  foes,  the  reign  of  Herod  (Antiq.  ziv.  0,4).  Some- 
bnt  sent  back  by  them  to  Bethshemesh,  thing  similar  was  established  by  Jehosha- 
whence  it  was  taken  to  their  town  by  the  phat  (2  Cbron.  xix.  8 — 11).  According  to 
priests  of  Kiijath-jearim,  who  confided  it  to  the  Misbnah,  the  Sanhedrim  had  seventy 
the  eustody  of  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  iv. — vii.  2).  members  besides  the  president,  in  imitation 
When  this  city  and  neighbourhood  fell  into  of  the  council  formed  by  Moses,  and  of  which 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (x.  5),  the  ark  he  was  the  head.  The  members  consisted 
must  have  been  conveyed  to  Gilgal;  for  dur-  of  high-priests,  elders,  and  lavryers  (Matt, 
ing  these  wars,  that  seems  to  have  been  the  xxvi.  57.  Mark  xvi.  1.  Luke  xxii  6.  Acts 
seat  of  the  national  sanctuary  (x.  8 ;  xi.  14,  v.  21),  comprising  Pharisees  and  Saddncees 
15 ;  XV.  33).  After  the  danger  was  over,  the  (xxiii.  6 ;  v.  84).  In  addition,  were  two  or 
ark  returned,  and  was  there  when  it  was  Uiree  secretaries*  Learning  was  the  sole 
taken  by  David  to  Zion  (1  Chron.  xiii.  6).  qualification  for  admission.  The  president, 
The  tabernacle,  after  the  death  of  Eli,  in  if  an  {*  prince '),  might  be,  and  generally 
order,  probably,  to  be  nearer  the  ark  (2  Sam.  was,  the  high-priest,  provided  he  possessed 
vL),  went  to  the  priestly  city  of  Nob  (comp.  the  requisite  knowledge  (Matt  xxvi.  3.  Acta 
1  Sam.  iL  28 ;  xiv.  8,  5 ;  xxi  0 ;  xxii.  11)  ;  v.  21,  27).  Under  him  was  the  vice-presi- 
and  when  that  was  destroyed  by  Saul,  it  went  dent,  called  Ab-heth-din  (*  father  of  the  house 
to  Gibeaof  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxL  6.  1  Chion.  of  Judgment').  The  Sanhedrim  in  urgent 
xxi.  29),  where  it  is  found  under  David,  and  cases  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  high- 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solo-  priest  (Matthew  xxvi.  8),  but  ordinarily  met 
mon  (1  Kings  iii.  4.  2  Chron.  i.  3).  every  day  in  a  separate  chamber  (gasith)  on 

Accordance  is  also  found  between  details  the  south  side  of  the  temple.   Tlie  members 

in  Samuel  and  the  Kings.  Adonijah,  the  son  sat  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  Nasi  in  the 

of  Haggith,  is  in  both  the  fourth  of  David's  middle,  and  the  Ab-beth-din  at  his  right 

male  children  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  4.   1  Kings  i.  hand;  at  each  extremity  of  the  semicircle 

5).     We  read  the  same  in  both  respecting  sat  a  secretary.    According  to  Maimonides, 

Joab,  Abiathar,  Zadok,  Nathan,  and  indeed  the  presence  of  all  the  members  was  neces- 

all  the  persons  that  are  introduced.    The  sary  when  grave  questions  were  at  issue; 

murder  of  Uriah  is  reproved  in  both  (xv.  5).  otherwise,  three -and -twenty  members  were 

David's  expedition  against  Edom  is  men-  sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  business, 

tionedin  the  accdbnt  regarding  the  Edomite  From  the  rabbins  we  learn  that  the  Sanhe- 

pnnee  Hadad  (xi.  14,  w^.;  comp.  also  2  Sam.  drim,  as  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  took 

vii.  Mtq,,  and  1  Kings  viii.  15).  cognizance  of  the  chief  criminal,  civil,  and 

The  Books  of  Samuel  are  throughout  cha-  administrative  ofikirs — such  as  concerned  a 

laeterised  by  simplicity  of  tone  and  freshness  tribe,  a  false  prophet,  a  high-priest,  a  volun- 

of  representation,  betokening  an  early  age.  tary  war;  also  treason  and  blasphemy.    By 

The  compiler,  though  vrriting  in  a  degene-  its  decree  the  season  of  the  new  moon  was 

rate  period,  understood  and  felt  the  spirit  fixed.    Its  method  of  procedure  was  to  hear 

of  antiquity,  and,  aided  by  contemporaneous  the  accused  (Matt  xxvi.  58.  Acts  iv.  7,  teq.; 

documents,  gave  a  true  picture  of  the  primi-  v.  27;  vL  13 ;  xxii.  30 ;  xxiii.  30),  then  to 

live  times  with  which  he  was  concerned.  take  evidence  (Malt  nvi.  60.  Acts  vL  13)* 
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•nd  fi/uHy,  to  acquit  or  condemn  to  panish-  1-  Garnelbui,  Topw,  Caxfauada 

ment    Jesu^  was  brought  before  this  court  ?  SISSaSS?  i£^^ 

aa  a  false  prophet  (pseudo-Messias,  comp.  ^  h9xr\,  oi^TJuper. 

John  xi.  47),  and  was  found  guilty  of  bias- 

phemy  (Matt  xxvi.  05).  Peter  had  to  plead  In  Apoc.  It.  8,  the  common  Oi«6k  tn^ 

to  a  charge  of  employing  hidden  powers  *nd  bo  the  English,  has  SardinM;  hoi  Tiaeii* 

(Acts  iv.  8,  $eq,) ;  John,  of  misleading  the  endorf  correctly  reads  Sardios,  that  fa,  die 

people  (▼.  87)  ;  Stephen,  of  blasphemy  (vL  camelian,  which  Sardine,  oould  il  standi 

13,  teq.j ;  Paul,  of  teoching  false  doctrine,  n»Mt  also  signify. 

or  heresy  (xxi.  28).  SABDONYX,  made  up  of  two  words,  Smr- 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  the  apostolic  age,  poa*  diui  and  Onyx,  a  precious  stone  (Apoc.  x%L 

aessed  the  power  of  apprehension  and  im-  20)  uniting  the  qualities  of  the  two  just  men- 

prisonment   (v.  21).     Its  jurisdiction  ex-  tioned,  and  thus  deriving  from  the  forraCT  « 

tended  beyond  Palestine  (ix.  2),  but  it  ha^l  ruddy  colour,  and  from  the  latter  a  wbito 

been  deprived  by  the  Bomans  of  the  power  O^^e  of  the  naiif  with  the  fleafa  throwing  a 

of  life  and  death  (John  xvill  31 ;  compare  tint  through  it;  onyx,  a  nail  of  the  human 

Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  0,  1).    The  stoning  of  Augers). 

Stephen  was  an  excess  of  authority  arising  SAR£PTA,  or  ZAREPHATH  (H«  a  em* 

ftom  an  outburst  of  fanaticism  (Acto  yi.  12  "*fe).  *  nn»U  town  hi  Phosnicia,  betwwa 

•— Tii.  51).  Sidon  and  Tyre,  three  hours  from  the  former 

Besides  the  former,  or  the  Great  Sanhe-  «»d  from  six  to  seven  from  the  latter,  having 

drim,  the  rabbins  speak  also  of  Letser  San-  good  vine  and  olive  gardens  (Luke  iv.  90. 

AsdrtiM,  each  composed  of  twenty  three  mem-  1  Kings  xvii.  9,  teq.).    On  its  mina  stands 

bers,  which  sat  in  each  PalesUnian  town  the  modem  village  Sarfand, 

having  more  than  120  inhabitants.    In  Je-  SATAN  (H.).    See  Dktii,  SnnwT. 

nsalem  there  were  two.    This  tribunal  had  SATISFACTION  (L.  satis,  '  enough,'  and 

oognisance  of  serious  ixguries  done  to  life  facio,  *I  make ')  ia  the  giving  to  aa  injured 

■ad  limb.     Another  tribunal  consisted  of  or  offbnded  person  what  will  repair  his  loss, 

three  persons  who  acted  as  arbitrators  in  and  so  make  him  satisfied  or  content    The 

oivil  aiffairs.     Each  party  chose   one,  and  Enf^iah  term  represents  the  Hebrew  kaphart 

the  two  thus  appointed  chose  the  third.    Of  our  cover,  and  is  rendered  '  atonement'  in 

these  two  tribunals  nothing  is  said  by  Jose-  Exodus  xxx.  10,  'purge  away'  in  Ps.  Uv.  3, 

phns,  who  mentions  a  tribunal  consisting  of  < pardon'  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  18,  'forgive*  in 

■even  assessors,  which,  according  to  him,  Jer.  xviii.  23,  '  a  sum  of  money'  in  Exodus 

originated  witii  Moses  (Antiq.  iv.  8,  14).  xxi.  30,  < a  ransom'  in  xxx.  12,  and  'satis- 

See  JuDOMSKT.  faction'  in  Numb.  xxxv.  31,  32,  where  it  ia 

SAPPHIBE,  a  Hebrew  word  in  English  forbidden  to  take  any  ransom-money  or  other 

letters,  denoting  the  precious  atone  so  called  fine  in  the  case  of  murder,  as  an  exemption 

(Exod.  xxviii  18),  with  which  the  vault  of  from  the  appointed  penalty  of  death.    The 

heaven  is  compared  (xxiv.  10).    See  Job  fundamentid  idea  may  be  that  of  a  purchased 

zzviii.  6.  Cant  v.  14.   Ezek.  xxviii  13.  Is.  pardon,  a  cover  or  remission  of  sin,  in  virtue 

Uv.  11.    Apoc.  zzL  19.     The  sapphire  is  of  some  paymaot  made.    See  Atoxxmbvt, 

riiy-colouredy  transparent,  and  harder  than  Salvation. 

the  ruby.  SATYB^-a  monster  of  the  Pagan  mytho- 

8ABAH  (H.  lady),  the  wife  of  Abraham,  logy,  half  man,  half  goal-— is  the  rendering 

See  die  article.  (Is.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14)  of  the  Hebrew  sah^ 

SABDIS,  now  SABT,  the  rich  capital  of  geer  (English  shaggy),  which  is  once  (Lev. 

Lydia,  formerly  the  royal  reaidenoe  of  Crcs-  zvii.  7)  tranalated  '  devUs/  but  generally 

■us,  whom  Cyrus  overcame, lying  640  stadia  'haiiy'  (Gen.  zxvii.  11)  or  *  goat'  (Lev.  iv. 

from  Ephesus,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the  24).    Considered  as  an  unusual,  unsightly, 

river  Pactolus,  famous  for  producing  gold,  if  not  unearthly  animal,  the  sahgier  with  the 

Destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under  Tiberius,  Hebrews  was  probably  a  creature  of  fear  and 

it  was  with  tiie  aid  of  the  emperor  restored,  fancy. 

Its  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  extrava-  SAUL  (H.  dmnanded;  A.M.  4606,  A.O. 

gaaee  and  luxury.    The  present  &irt  is  a  1082,  Y.  1095),  the  first  king  of  Israel,  son 

poor,  small  village,  with  remains  of  ancient  of  Kish,  '  a  Beiyaminite,  a  mighty  man  d 

grandeur  (Apoc.  i.  11;  iii.  1—6).  power,'  was  tall  in  stature  and  comely  in 

BABDIUS,  a  camelian,  the  first  stone  in  person.    Being  sent  by  his  father  to  seek 

the  first  row  on  Aaron's  breastplate ;  a  flesh-  three  straved  asses,  he  took  steps  for  mak- 

coloured  semi-transparent  stone,  prised  for  ing  inquiries  of  tiie  prophet  Samuel,  by 

its  hardness.    The  best  specimens  are  those  whom  he  was  well  receive^  and  anointed  to 

without  veins  (Exod.  zzviii.  17;  zzxiz.  10.  the  office  of  king.    To  this  dignity  he  was 

Eiek.  zzviii.  13.   Apoc.  iv.  8 ;  zi.  20).    As  afterwards  solemnly  raised  by  the  joint  sol 

the  camelian  is  the  first  stone  on  the  breast-  of  Samuel,  who  represented  Jehovah,  the  solo 

plate,  we  here  set  down  the  names  of  th«  King  of  Israel- and  of  the  people  at  laige,  I7 

tMt,  M  given  I7  WellbeloTsd :  whope  wgeat  rsqaest  a  moaskhi  wm  wti  oi 
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ImL   The  «I«ationwU  («nfirm*d  bj  lh«  mo*  hium  of  tlM  a^UIed  monwoh,  umoonwd 

aeu  which  Saul  guutd  01*;  Ihs  Ammouitaa.  hii  OTWthnnr  in  Ihe  uuning  bkUls.    Th* 

Populu'uhJiaanmptiaaofTeBalpowaihftd  prophaoj'  aided  Ita  own  fulfilment     Saul 

bean,  ha,  at  tha  end  of  the  Brat  jeal  of  bis  tell,  and  with  him  Ihrea  loni  (ml.}.    Tbna 

leign,  jndgad  il  pradant  to  iclect  from  tha  tarmlnated  Ms  nign,  which,  aonording  to 

•imr  a  bodj-gnard  of  3000  men,  of  whom  Abu  ilil.  SI,  la»t«l  tez  ftirlj  jean.    Hia 

SOOO  wara   about  hlmaalf,  and   1000  wen  death  and  that  of  Jonalhanwera  bewailed  in 

nnder  the  command  of  Jonathan.  Poauaaed  a  beaatlful  ele^  bj  the  genenmi  and  high- 

of  militarr  abilitiea,  he  gained  Victoria!  oiat  mlndsd  David  {S  Sam.  i.  17,  (tf.). 

the  anemtea  of  larad,  whoae  aotaal  bordera,  £odo[  waa  a  town  lying  sonlh  from  MoonI 

nanowed  b;  neighbouring  idol«ten,  he  did  Tabor,  ■  lltUe  to  the  soath-wcit  of  Nain, 

•omething  to  eKland  (1  Samnel  ii. — it.},  whiofa,  tfaongh  in  laaaobar,  beloDged  to  Ha- 

Bat  proiparit;  making  him  aelt-oonfldent,  ha  nueeb  (.Josh.  irii.  11).    Bobinaon  apaaka 

beeame  diaobedient  to  Qod  and  hia  lapra-  of  a  modern  Tillage  of  tha  aama  name  ill 

■entatiTe,  Sanoel.    In  particQlai,  niniping  thia  place.    A  caTS  la  ahown  in  whioh  tha 

the  office  of  Iba  latter,  ha  ventured  in  pnblio  deceit  ia  said  M  hava  been  praotiBed  on 

to  offpc  bamt-offeringa,  and  apated  the  tbu-  SaoL 

qiuriiedAmalekilea(xiil.B— U;  11.9— 13).  BATIOUS  (L.  lahu,  ■  aafa,'  eoniwatecl 

In  poniahmcnt  far  these  miadeeds  he  for-  with  hIiu,  'health')  itanda  for  a  Hebrew 

feiUd  the  crown,  Irtiloh,  thongh  he  retained  leim,  yaihag,  which  ligniflaa  '  to  deliTer  ont 

It  till  his  death,  paaied  ont  of  hil  funilf  Into  of  (he  handi  of  an  enenif '  (Jodg.  il.  16;  iL 

the  handa  of  IJaTid.    From  the  time  when  14),  and  deTlTadTel)>  'torcisne  from  tronblt.' 

the  latter  wai  priratelj  appointed  to  the  or  difflculty  (Fa.  Kzxiv.  6,  T),  and  generallf 

throne,  the  taioui  of  Ood  abandoned  Saul,  to  '  help'  (xii.  1).    The  term  'Saviaar'  ia 

who  apared  no  meana  to  take  the  lif^  of  his  applied  to  an  ordinary  peraon  rendering  aid 

baled  riral  and  intended  aneeeaaor.    Hia  (DeaL  azlL  97)  ;  a  national  deliveNr  (Jadg; 

attempts  were  defeated,  and  would  have  la-  iii.  9,  10);  to  JelioTah  (1  Samnel  iIt.  89. 

■nadlD  hiBOwndegtnicttonbuIforlhBdiTl-  3  Sam.  xiii,  8.    Fa.CTi.Sl.   J>.  iIt.  in, 21 ) ; 

ditjwllh  whioh,  ae  an  anointed  king,  he  waa  and  is  need  in  the  plnril  in  Obad.  21. 

hedged    aronnd.       Hia    unbridled    pBaaiona  The  Jewjah  couceptioD  of  a  SiTiour  and 

darkened    hia  mind,  bewildered   hia  jodg-  of  salyation  was  for  tlie  moat  purl  of  a  ma. 

inenl,  and  braaght  his  rain.     A  orisis  ar-  terial  nalore ;  jet  did  their  prophets  piepnrc 

hied.     A  battle   with   the   FhiUatlnea   im-  thewBjrui  amors  apirildalrangeof  thought, 

pended.     The  roonarob  eaw  but  too  much  which  wu  lallj  realised  In  the  life,  teach- 

oauae  to  dread  the  laaae.    He  looked  about  ingi,   and  death  of  jcaaai   in  connection 

for  higher  aid  than  man'e.     Samnel  was  with  whose  religion  these  terms  must  be 

dead.     God  gave  no  answerto  bla  inqnirfea.  taken  aceordanllj  with  ita  general   spirit. 

Therefore,  thongh  he  had  put  awaj  out  of  aims,  and  tendencies.    The  Jewish  idea  of 

the  land  '  Ihota  that  had  familiar  aplrita,'  he  a  mere  lamporel   dellTeranca  wu   throagli 

gave  orders  for  one  such  to  be  ftiond.    His  Christ  expended  into  the  grand  eoneeptioa 

aerrants  directed  hie  attention  to  the  witch  of  the  highest  spiritual  and  nenr-ending 

of  Endoi,  whom,  aicoidinglj,  he  cousoUed,  fblieitj. 

In  contravention  of  Iba  Moaalo  law,  and  to  Accotdinglj,  aalvallon,  which  in  Its  atjmo- 

the  aompletion  of  hia  own  gailt  (iiviii,).  logical  impott  la   rendered   'health'  (Acts 

Tlut  well'pTHtiied   cheat,  delnding'  tbe  nnii,  31,nNn«t),  and  in  lb  ftalleit  aeeep- 


Apollo  irilh  the  Title  of  Ssikmi. 

tatioa  denotM  that  atala  ot  mnnl  heslili,  IL  DeliTeranee  from  enemies  (Lnk«I.6g; 

that  is  aonndneas,  vigour,  snd  consequent  comp,  68,  74),  jet  eonnected  wllh  spiritnal 

happiness,  which  enanea  from  the  absence  blessings,  as  the  remieeion  of  ains,  ha.  (11, 

of  etil,andthe  acliTe  andhannonioUBwork-  tit,.).     III.  Cbriatisn  salvation  In  its  begin- 

Ing  ot  sU  our  nstursi  powers,— ia  emplojed  ning,  that  ia,  as  offered  and  siioeptad  (Lnka 

to  set  forth  various  Blagee  of  well-being:—  lii.  0.  Acts  il.  4T;  ivL  80,  31).    IV.  Sal- 

I.  Bmmw,  m  thai  of  Noab  (Hebrews  xL  T).  vation  bj  Christ,  involvlDg  aelivaraiwe  fkom 
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tfia  powtr  of  sin  and  death,  together  iHth  among  hii  hearen,  thna  extaipiiifing  Ml 

the  fiill  deTelopment  of  the  human  facnltiei,  own  statement,  that  he  came  to  aend  not 

begnn  in  time  and  completed  in  eteniity:  peace,  bnt  a  aword  (Matt  z.  84). 

specially,  the  realisation  of  the  promises  SCHOOL  (G.  tdioU,  'leisore;'  hence  a 

given  to  Abraham,  and  the  pure  ezpecta-  place  where  leisure  time  was  spent,  a  school), 

tions  raised  by  Judaism  (John  it.  22) ;  and  a  Greek  word  in  English  letters,  oecors  onee, 

generally,  the  comprehenslTe  and  enduring  in  Acts  xiz.  0,  where  we  learn  that  Paul  osed 

good  vouchsafed  of  God  through  his  Son  the  school  of  an  Ephesian,  by  name  Tyran- 

(Bom.  i.  16 ;  z.  1.  2  Corinth,  i.  vL ;  vii.  10.  nus,  as  a  place  for  instructing,  we  may  sup- 

I  Pet.  i.  0, 10;  ii.  2,  where  Tischendorf  and  pose  chiefly  Gentiles,  as  Jews  were  tanght 

others,  after  '  grow  thereby,'  add  the  words  in  the  synagogue  (8).    In  earlier  and  better 

*  unto  salvation.'  Hence  Jesus  is  emphatically  periods,  every  house  among  the  Israelites 
called  '  the  Saviour,'  because  he  was  to  save  was  a  school  (Deut.  iv.  0).  Then,  so  far  as 
from  sin  (Matt  i.  21 ;  eomp.  Luke  ii.  21) ;  the  range  of  instruction  went,  education  was 
absolutely  (Acts  v.  81 ;  xiil.  23.  Phil.  ili.  perfect  The  only  true  and  natural  ednca- 
20)  also  '  our  Saviour'  (1  Tim.  i.  1),  'the  tion  is  home  education.  If  eveiy  master  of 
Saviour  of  the  body,'  that  is  the  church  a  family  ought  to  be  his  own  priest,  evtty 
(Ephes.  V.  23),  *  the  Saviour  of  the  world '  mother  first,  and  then,  with  advancing  years, 
(John  iv.  42.    1  John  iv.  14).     The  term  every  father,  should  be  the  educator  in  Chris- 

*  Saviour'  is  in  the  New  Testament  applied  tian  families.  Nor  ever  will  education  fully 
also  to  God  (Luke  i.  47.  1  Tim.  it  3 ;  iv.  10).  secure  its  purposes  till  this  Hebrew  becomes 

SCEPTRE  (G.  thtptron,  inm.  ikipto,  *1  a  universal  custom.    Vicarious  education, 

lean  upon ')  represents  a  Hebrew  word,  ih§*  like  all  vicarious  things,  ensures  disappoint- 

vet — probably  the  original  term — for  the  ment 

meaning  of  which  FUrst  gives  '  to  prop,'  <to  It  is  from  the  Greeks  that  we  have  derived 

strengthen;' and  which  is  translated*  rod '(Ex.  the  custom  which  makes  the  school  supex^ 

zxi.  20.    Lev.  zxvii.  82),  '  tribe '  (Gen.  zlix.  sede  the  nursery.  When  intellectual  instmo- 

10),  '  pen '  (a  rod,  or  reed,  being  used  for  tion  ciune  to  be  identified  with  education, 

writing,  Jndg.  v.  14), '  staff'  (2  Sam.  zxlii.  scho  '  t   became   necessary  and  prevalent. 

21),  as  well  as  '  sceptre '  (Genesis  zliz.  10.  The,     an  be  superseded  oxily  by  two  things, 

Ezek.  xiz.  14).  I.  ju  .  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  edaea- 

In  Ps.  ii.  0,  it  is  said  that  the  king  should  tion ;  and  II.  well-educated  parents,  espe- 

break  his  enemies  with '  a  rod  of  iron,' — the  cially  well^ducated  mothers, 

sceptre,  in  remote  antiquity  a  wooden  staff,  SCORPION,  seorpio  hottentoHus,  an  in- 

in  length  not  much  less  than  the  height  of  sect  of  warm  climes,  somewhat  resembling  a 

a  man,  studded  with  gold  nails,  as  may  be  lobster.    It  gives  a  wound  with  the  extze- 

seen  in  the  hands  of  Sie  Persian  monarchs  mity  of  its  long  tail,  which  darts  poison  into 

on  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.     Justin  the  injured  part    Sometimes  the  injury  is 

(xliii.  8)  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  rape  slight,  sometimes  death  ensues  within  four- 

of  the  Sabines,  kings,  as  an  ensign  of  dig*  and -twenty  hours.     The  animal  hides  in 

nity,  bore,  instead  of  a  diadem,  a  long  staff,  warm  spots,  fissures  of  walls,  &c,  dinging 

which  the  Greeks  named  a  sceptre.    Hence  to  the  place  with  great  tenacity  (Deoter.viiL 

it  is  seen  how  in  Homer  kings  employ  their  10 ;  comp.  Exekiel  ii.  6.   Luke  x.  19.  Apoc. 

sceptres  to  inflict  punishment  (U.  ii.  108).  ix.  8).    The  name,  if  not  given  to  a  scourga 

The  sceptre,  rod,  or  staff,  used  originally  as  of  terrible  power,  was  employed  as  an  image 

a  means  of  coercion  and  an  engine  of  power,  of  very  severe  punishment  (1  Kings  xiL  1 1 ). 

and  then  borne  as  a  token  of  dignity  (so  the  Bochart  has  adduced  evidence  to  show 

Indian  club  and  the  municipal  mace),  came  that  in  Syria  there  are  scorpions,  those  of 

to  be  an  emblem  of  royalty  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  the  white  species,  which  in  shape  and  size 

Hence  in  Ps.  xlv.  0,  a  *  right  sceptre '  signi-  resemble  an  egg ;  thus  illustrating  the  words 

fies  a  just  rule ;  and  the  passage  in  ii.  0,  of  our  Lord  found  in  Luke  xi.  12. 

denotes  that  the  enemies  of  Israel  should  be  SCREE CHOWL  is  the  rendering  of  a 

overthrown  and  destroyed.    Comp.  Numbers  word,  UeUeth,  which  occurs  only  once  (Is. 

xxiv.  17.  xzziv.  14),  and  for  which  the  margin  gives 

SCHISM  (L.  sehidio,  <I  sever  or  rend')  'night-monster,'  taking  the  word  to  be  de- 
Btsnds  in  1  Cor.  zil.  25,  for  a  Greek  term,  rived  from  ie«2,  *  night'  The  word  is  ren- 
K^itma,  which  is  correctly  rendered  <  rent'  dered  by  Noyes  *  spectre.'  Like  *  satyr,*  the 
Matt  iz.  10.  Mark  ii.  21 ),  also  *  division' (John  leeleth  seems  to  be  a  fabulous  bird,  believed 
▼ii.  48 ;  iz.  16 ;  z.  19. 1  X^or.  i.  10 ;  xi.  18 ),  and,  to  have  haunted  ruins, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  SCRIBE  (L.  seribo,  *  I  write '), '  writer,'  is 
church,  denoting  not  merely  diversity  of  opi-  a  word  found  in  the  early  periods  of  the  hia- 
nion,  but  party  feeling,  a  factious  and  con-  tory  of  the  Hebrews,  whom  it  thus  proves  to 
tentious  spirit.  Schism  may  in  some  cases  have  been  a  literary  people  long  before  let- 
be  necessary,  and  become  an  imperative  ters  were  cultivated  in  Uie  West  Even  in 
duty.  Jesus,  whose  religion  was  a  schism  Egypt  we  find  among  the  Israelites  a  pub- 
from  Judaism,  produced  schism  or  division  Udy  recognised  class  of  men,  whose  fono- 
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tionB  are  in  our  translation  concealed  nnder  the  law  caused  copies  of  it  to  be  required, 
the  vague  denomination 'officers' (Exod.  y.  which  were  spread  abroad  in  families  (1 
0),  but  whose  name,  fcAotenm,  from  an  Ara-  Maccab.  i.  66,  57);  the  transcription  of 
bic  word  meaning  *  to  trace,'  '  to  write,'  is,  which  copies,  and  ihe  adaptation  of  new 
in  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  of  the  some  ideas  and  usages  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
import  as  '  scribe,'  and  whose  office,  accord-  gave  rise  to  a  separate  profession  or  class  of 
ing  to  him,  consisted  partly  in  forming  and  men,  who  seem  to  have  kept  public  schools, 
keeping  genealogical  registers.  Hence  they  or  given  lectures,  and  so  were  a  kind  of 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  annalists.  The  theologico-jaridical  college,  whose  determi- 
high  position  they  held,  and  the  respect  ma-  nations  formed  the  gpreat  book  of  Jewish  tra> 
nifested  towards  them,  evidence  the  impor-  ditions,  and  are  embodied  in  the  collection 
tance  that  was  attached  to  literature  and  lite-  termed  the  Talmud.  What  had  before  been 
raiy  skill.  In  this  respect,  even  'England  wisdom,  ere  long  sank  to  learning;  inspira- 
in  the  nineteenth  century'  may  take  a  lesson  tion  was  succeeded  by  ingenuity  and  skill; 
from  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  Egypt  we  religion  became  a  profession ;  spontaneous- 
find  these  scribes  at  the  head  of  an  enslaved  ness  departed  from  Hebrew  literature,  which 
nation,  and  so  have  an  assurance  that  the  was  degraded  into  forced  efforts  of  the  intel- 
Israelites,  though  slaves,  were  not  ignorant,  lect,  affected  piety,  overstrained  morals,  and 
but  had  among  them  scholars  who,  in  Pales-  play  upon  words.  Tet  is  it  in  this,  the  pe- 
tine,  had  studied  in  no  unworthy  school.  In  nod  of  the  decline  and  decay  of  the  Hebrew 
later  periods,  we  meet  with  the  same  officers  mind,  that  some  critics  have  placed  the  pro- 
side  by  side  with  the  judges  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  duction  or  the  completion  of  the  great  maa- 
ttie  elders  (Joshua  viii.  83),  the  head  of  the  terpieces  of  Biblical  literature ! 
nation  (i.  10).  In  2  Chronicles  xiz.  11,  the  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  three 
levites  are  identified  with  the  scribes ;  and  words  bearing  on  this  topic,  namely,  gram- 
in  zxvi.  11,  the  name  is  borne  by  one  in  the  mateus,  writer ;  namikos,  lawyer;  and  noniMit- 
possession  of  high  military  command.  Their  dathaloi,  teacher  of  the  law;  of  which  the  two 
association  with  the  ruling  powers  of  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  Matt  xxii.  39,  are 
nation  sanctions  the  idea  &at  they  were  found  only  in  Luke  and  Paul ;  Lake  has  also 
learned  aasessors,  by  whose  counsel  ihe  im-  the  former.  The  names  indicate  a  learned 
post  of  the  laws  was  officially  declared,  and  class  which  may  have  exercised  functions 
the  executive  and  administrative  functions  more  or  less  varying  from  each  other ;  those 
habitually  directed.  With  a  yet  wider  exercise  variations,  if  they  existed,  can  scarcely  be 
of  their  skill,  the  tchoterim  distribnt  among  now  discovered,  and  in  general  the  worda 
the  tribes  (Deut.  i.  10)  and  towns  vi.  18),  indicate  the  same  high  officer,  whose  busi- 
were  the  national  genealogists  and  heralds  ness  lay  in  the  guardianship  and  exposition 
(xx.  0 — 9.  Joshua  i  10 ;  ill.  2),  and,  being  of  the  law  of  Moses,  considered  as  the  source 
appointed  by  election,  appear  to  have  formed  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  rights  and  obli- 
a  part  of  the  great  counoU  of  the  nation.  gations.  This  law  had  now  received  great 
At  a  later  period  another  name,  $aphar,  additions  from  purely  human  sources.  Ita 
from  a  root  signifying  *to  number'  (Lev.  xv.  literal  observance  was  strictly  required.  An 
13),  was  used  to  denominate  *  the  scribe,'  allegorical  method  of  exposition  hod  gained 
whose  office  does  not  appear  to  have  under-  prevalence.  Philosophy  had  defiled  its  pure 
gone  any  essential  change.  So  early  as  Judg.  streams.  The  office  of  the  scribes  and  law- 
V.  14,  we  read  in  poetry  of  '  those  that  ban-  yers  lay  in  theorising  on  the  subject,  apply- 
dle  the  pen  of  the  writer  '—said  in  relation  to  ing  the  requirements  of  the  law  thus  ailorged 
a  muster  of  troops.  In  David's  court,  one  of  to  practical  questions,  and  reconciling  new 
his  officers  of  state  bore  the  name  of  scribe,  ideas  and  new  usages  with  an  appearance 
or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  Two  persons  of  faithfulness  to  the  old  Mosaic  constitu- 
enjoying  this  dignity  under  Solomon  are  tion  (Luke  ii.  45,  uq.),  Winer  has  divided 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  8,  and  many  pas-  their  ftmctions  into  three  classes : — ^I.  a  part 
aages  combine  to  show  that  the  office  con-  of  them  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrim,  form- 
tinned  down  to  the  time  of  the  exile.  After  ing,  with  the  chief -priests,  the  great  national 
that  event,  the  law  rose  in  the  national  mind  council ;  II.  others  kept  public  schools  or  col- 
into  an  importance  which  it  had  never  be-  leges,  for  the  instruction  particularly  of  the 
fore  possessed,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  young  who  wished  to  become  rabbis;  IIL  a 
term  *  scribe'  given  to  Ezra  as  a  title  ot  third  portion  acted  as  teachers  in  a  more 
honour  (Ezra  vii.  IT;  9^,  ^fae  word  now  private  way,  being  a  kind  of  chamber-ooun- 
was  equivalent  to  our  '  learned  in  the  law.'  cil,  prepared  to  expound  the  law  and  solve 
Always  high,  the  office  of  scribe  or  lawyer  knotty  points  when  consulted  by  individuals, 
became  higher  still,  since  it  was  needful  for  These  learned  doctors  (Luke  v.  17)  are  in 
the  re-constitntion  of  the  state  that  the  laws  the  Evangelists  frequently  found  in  union 
of  Moses  should  be  translated,  or  at  least  with  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  v.  20 ;  xil.  88)  aa 
expounded,  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  ap-  the  legal  representatives  of  Judaism.  They 
plied  to  the  new  relations  of  the  nation  (Neh.  had  members  in  ^e  philosophical  sect  to 
▼liL  2,  uq,)     This  attention  and  regard  to  which  we  have  just  referred    (xxii.  85), 
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pnibtUv  in  'gnatar  nnmben  tfiaa  In  the  <W«  shall  Mideayoiir  to  ahow,ln  the  Mef- 

zival  aohool  of  the*  Saddaoees  (Aeta  xxiii  eat  posaible  maimer,  what  it  ia  that  aatiafiea 

9).    Aa  mi^t  be  expected  from  their  office  oa.    It  seema  enough  tone,  then,  in  reapeet 

and  preralent  tone  of  opiniona,  thej  stood  to  the  Ooapela,  if  thsiz  anihenfiieity  be  eata- 

bT  the  aide  of  the  Jewi^  hierarchy,  whose  bliahed  (and  thia  we  regard  aa  baring  been 

anna  they  aooght  to  ftirther  (Matthew  zxriL  most  triomphantlj  done).    The  fidelitj  of 

41) ;  whence  they,  together  with  the  Fhari-  their  nairationa  in  the  main  la  ahown  by 

aeea  and  ohief-prieata,  formed  the  Sanhe-  their  general  harmony,  whUe  any  charge  of 

drim,  or  Jewiah  parliament  (Lnke  xxiL  66.  eoUosion  is  clearly  ahat  ont  by  the  nalora 

Acta  xxiii  9).     United  one  with  another  and  character  of  their  oeoaaional  alight  dia- 

for  the  Buppreasion  of  new  opinions,  theae  crepancies.    All  that  waa  reqnialte  in  regard 

three  chief  powera  did  their  atmost  to  en-  to  onr  Lord's  discourses,  waa  the  aeeuring 

■nare  and  destroy  the  liord  Jesus  Christ;  the  of  generally  correct  reporla ;  and  in  oonnec- 

aoribes  watched  him  In  order  to  find  a  ground  tion  with  thia,  a  faith&l  record  of  the  mim- 

for  a  capital  charge  (Luke  vi.  7) ;  openly  oles  he  performed  in  attestation  of  hia  Met. 

blamed  hia  aayinga,  deeda,  and  character  aiahship,  and'  of  those  etenta  of  hia  lilb 

(Matthew  ix.  3.  Luke  y.  30 ;  xr.  2) ;  ende»-  which  bore  a  relation  to  bis  mission,  and  to 

Toured  by  '  cunningly'deyised '  questions,  the  viearioua  character  he  sustained.    We 

aometimea  baaed  on  peculiar  relationa  of  the  do  not  aee  what  ia  gained  by  maintaining 

day,  to  enanare  him  in  his  speech  (Matthew  a  atrictly  Terbal  inapiration  of  anj  portion 

xxii.  30.  Luke  xi.  63;  xz.  21),  or  to  inyol?e  of  Scripture ;  but,  aa  applied  to  the  goq^ 

him  in  difficulty  (Matt  xiL  38).    Defeated  narratiyes,  thia  theory  muat  e^qpoae  oa  to  the 

in  theae  shameftil  aima,  they  were  enraged,  moat  formidable  dimonlties.     The  eyaoge- 

and  conspired  to  compaaa  his  death  (Luke  lists  being  simply  and  strictly  narrators,  and, 

S»  19).    In  regard  to  their  public  position,  with  a  yery  slight  exception,  in  the  oaae  of 

ey  are  repreaented  by  Jesus  himself  aa  an  John,  not  indulging  at  all  tn  reflectiona  or 

eatablished  legal  authority  (Matt  xxiii.  2),  eonunents  on  what  they  narrate,  all  that  waa 

obserying  the  traditions  of  the  elders  (xy.  requisite  to  give  their  narratiyea  the  whols 

2),  exerciaing,  with  the  priests,  a  kind  of  of  the  yalue  they  could  poasibly  posaeaa  waa 

polioe  in  the  temple  and  aynagogues  (Luke  honesty,  a  anfficient  knowledge  of  the  eyenta 

XX.  1.  Acts  yi.  12),  and  requiring  from  the  which  they  leeord,  and  a  general  guidanea 

people  high  oonaideration  (Luke  xx.  46).  aa  to  what  they  ahouldreeord  and  wh«t  omit 

They  are  found  in  Oalilee,  and  may  haye  A  little  reflection  may  aatisfy  any  one  that 

been  apread  oyer  the  fsoe  of  the  country  the  gospel  narratiyea  haye  a  greater  hlstori- 

(y.  17).    See  Book,  Law,  PniLoaoPHT.  oal  yalue,  cany  a  greater  fbroe  of  eyidenea 

To  thia  olaaa  of  peraona  belonged  Gama-  of  their  being  faithful  reoorda,  than  they 
Uel  (Acta  y«  84).  In  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  could  haye  done  had  they  borne  a  more  oom- 
6,  2)  appear  two  othera  wno  are  spoken  of  plete  harmony  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  greater 
aa  expoundera  of  the  national  lawa,  and  who  diyersity  on  the  other.  Had  the  eyangdiata 
were  at  the  head  of  learned  achodla.  £yi*  recorded  each  the  same  eyenta  and  disconraea, 
dence  of  the  existence  of  these  acribea  ia  and  no  other,  with  a  yerbal  agreement,  three 
found  in  the  Talmud.  In  the  outer  court  of  them  at  leaat  would  haye  been  open  to  the 
of  the  temple  were  aeyeral  chambera,  which  charge,  if  not  of  dishoneat  eollnsion,  at  the 
were  used  by  them  aa  leetnre-rooma ;  in  leaat  <^  the  moat  aeryile  and  indftlent  copy- 
one  of  which  Jesna,  when  twelye  yeara  old,  ing.  On  the  other  hand,  had  each  only  re- 
commanded  attention  by  his  questions  (Luke  corded  eyenta  and  diaoonraea  altogether] 
iL  40,  teq.).  These  doctors,  when  they  diflSerent  from  those  recorded  by  any  of  the 
taught,  aat  on  an  eleyated  platfbrmy  beneath  others,  there  eould  haye  been  no  mutual 
which  the  acholars  alao  aat  (Acts  xxii.  3).  corroboration  in  tfie  facta  of  the  dilbrent 
The  instruction  waa  giyeo,  not  in  systematic  narrationa,  and,  indeed,  nothing  more  than 
lecturea,  but  in  question  and  answer,  and  in  the  mereat  nominal  unity  in  the  aulject  of 
disputation;  that  the  learners  and  by-atandera  them.  In  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  proof 
had  free  liberty  to  put  questions,  is  evident  of  their  being  gennine  and  apoaU^  inyolvea 
from  the  Talmud.  After  the  downfal  of  the  in  it  proof  by  inference  of  their  general  in- 
.Tewish  state,  learned  flourishing  Jewish  aca-  aptration.  For  to  the  apoatlea  Christ  eom- 
demies,  under  these  '  doctors  of  the  law,'  mitted  ih»  prodamation  of  the  gospel,  and 
arose  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  forming  a  the  teaching,  to  those  who  received  it,  of  the 
point  of  union,  a  meana  of  coheaion,  and  a  obseryance  of  all  things  whatsoeyer  he  had 
aource  of  strength,  to  the  deserted  and  aeat-  commanded.  To  quality  them  for  thia  waa  the 
tered  nation.  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohoat  vonehaafed  <  to  teach 

SCfilPTUBES  (L.  icrifto,  *  I  write').  See  them  all  things,  and  to  bring  aU  thinga  totheir 

Book  and  Biblx  :  aa  bearing  on  the  yiewa  remembrance,  whatsoeyer  Christ  had  aaid 

there  (see  also  IxapiBATioa,  BxysLATiov)  unto  them.'  And  we  may  remark  In  paaaJngx 

set  forth,  we  quote  the  following  judicious  that  thia  extraordinary  endowment  waa  elaaily 

remerka  from  *  The  British  Quarterly  Beview'  limited  to  thoae  who  had  enjoyed  the  per- 

for  August  1846,  pp.  68, 64:  aonal  teaching  of  Chiialy  fn  it  ooold  oo!^ 
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Im  to  (neb  tbtt  fha  promiM  wu  pertinent     i*  wtshad  tbt  frhola  milcni  ahwa  of  Fab*. 

of  twfing  thow  thiogi  biangbl  to  their  r«-  tins,  wbuih  ii  thai  ptaatd  in  aonnentiDn  wUh 
membrmnca  vhleh  he  had  spoken.  The  mi-  Europe  uid  the  uonhem  ehores  of  AfHea, 
Aoiilj  of  the  EpisUei  thns  depend!  on  (he  end  eiqidied  with  an  outlet  to  everj  pert 
endeDoe  of  the  aathenticity  of  thow  reetmli  of  the  globe.  The  ooait  on  the  north  ttom 
which  coDlaiu  Ihe  promise  of  Ilia  eitnordi-  Tjra  to  Aon  is  rookj  and  eteep  in  the  eoalh 
naTj  eDdownient  and  qnalifieation  in  quea-  isTel,  and  sandj.  Good  haiboors  ate  rara. 
tion,   oombined  with  the   eridance  of  the     The  Levantine  sea,  of  t,  deep  bine  ooloor,  it 

Kmiineneai  of  thon  doounenta  as  the  prO'  seldom  wilhoDl  a  snelL  The  wind  la  gmt- 
letioni  of  q>ostolia  men.  In  regkrd  to  the  raUj  either  tiDableeome  or  aaleep.  Long 
nairatire  called  ifaeActs  ot  the  Apoatlea,  the  Mhos  or  chaogins  gaatj  breezes  prefaiL 
reader  vbo  ia  capable  ot  appraoiating  the  The  Dead  or  Salt  sec  is  the  celebrated  and 
beaotf  and  force  of  nndctigned  eoinei-  mjiterionB  lakenbichooenpicawhetiru  for- 
dences,  cvmot  fail  of  being  stmch  with  the  nerif  the  Tsle  of  Biddim  (Oeneiia  liir.  3), 
numerooa  iaetauces  of  these  iMtireen  that  on  the  «ialh.«asl*rB  boondery  of  Palestine 
spilome  of  apOBtolio  hietorj  and  the  Taiions  (Numb.  zuit.  19,  13). 
•pisUci,  so  adminblj  ednoed  b/  Dr.  Palej,  The  bed  of  (he  Deed  eea  is  only  a  portlim 
or  of  acknowledging  hov  poweifnll;  thej  of  the  Ohof,  oi  great  vaUer  of  the  JorUd, 
conttibnEe  to  eelabliah  the  genuineness  of  >hich  does  not,  as  Bnrokhardt  states,  open 
both.  In  addition  to  the  oomulatire  eha-  tonsiderablj  at  the  nortbem  eitremilfof  the 
racier  of  the  evidence  for  the  diiinilj  of  lake,  bat  retains  its  oanal  breadth.  Around 
the  Boriptarei  dertTed  ^m  the  fulfilment  Jericho  the  monntaina  do  retire  on  both  eidel, 
of  propheej,  it  is  an  impresaiTe  faet,  that  so  that  the  TeU<T«(ihal  point  is  notleae  than 
their  sdvooatss  hara  been  etde  to  oonftant  eleTSo  or  twelTe  miles  wide,  but  thej  again 
sierj  new  attack  with  proof  apptopriau  to  approaoh  eaoh  other  before  thej  enclose  tha 
meet  and  npel  il;  ao  that  the  positiaa  of  sea.  The  eaHem  mounlaina  appear  to  run 
the  Sciiptores,  aa  Ood's  revelation  to  man,  in  nearl;  a  straight  conne  along  tbe  whole 
liaa  been  strengthened  bj  ever;  new  aasaolL'  length  of  the  sea,  Fiodi  (lie  western  moun- 
SCUBVY,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  repTMents  tains,  Bas  el-Feshkah  and  Uie  adjacent  eliffs 
(Lev.  ni.  SO ;  zxiL  22.  Denier.  irriiL  27)  prcgect  obliqnelj  lowuda  the  north-east,  nesi 
the  Hebrew  gsrse  (L.  uabiti,  E.  imrvii),  the  narthem  end  ot  the  sea,  giving  to  the 
which  ma;  be  the  same  aa  the  Sjrriac  garfte,  afaore  in  that  part  the  same  direction,  and 
denoting  a  specie*  of  ieprosj.  contracting  the  breadth  both  of  tbe  sea  end 

BEA  (T.)  is  the  Engliih  lepresentatlT*  of     vallcf.     At  the  southern  end,  a  like  contrao- 
a  Hebrew  word,  yahm,  wbicb  ■igniBas,  and      lion  isoceaaioned  bjHaji  Ceduin,    Between 
ia  oonsUued,  'waters'  (Oen.  i  10)  j  Ihoe  da-     el-Feahkah  and  [ledum  theweeteni  cliffa  mn 
noting  euf  targe  eoUeotion  of  water,  whether      in  a  lolerabl;  direct  conrae,  ebout  south-west. 
inland  or  not,  also  tha  Nile  and  the  Eu-         On  the  eastern  sbon  of  the  sea,  near  il> 
phralei,  and  the  brasan  lavaloiy  (3  Kings     southern  end,  is   *  remarkable  peninsula, 
«n.  13).     The  term  aea  waa  speciallj  nsed     having  immediateij  under  its  northern  side 
ol  ihs  Uediteiraoeaa  at '  great  saa'  (Jodina     the  Wadf  fierak,  on  which  Zoar  ia  found  in 
it.  1),  oalled  from  it*  poaitiou  'the  Wast'     the  maps.    The  peninsula  has  a  long  bom 
(Gen.  Kii.  B),  tha  lake  Merom  (Joshua  iL     extending  towards   the   north,    forming  a 
0),  tlie  lake  of  Oalilee  (Nnmben  sxxiT.  II.     eonddereble  bay ;  end  ■  much  shorter  one, 
Josh.  xiL  S.  UMI.  ht,  80),  and  tbe  Uka     siratobing  in  a    aanih  ■  weeteriy  direccioa, 
fbrms  a  much  larger  bay.     Ti  is  nuited  to 
the  msin  land  (^  *  broad  isthmus.    From 
the  Wady  Kersk  ■  nevBr-tsiliDg  stream  ll- 
■nea  on  the  Islhmui,  and  entera  the  bay  on 
it*  Dordiem  aide,  fertilising  here  a  tract  of 
level  ground  which  is  scattered  over  with 
ttii^ata  of  aoaois  and  other  trees,  among 
which  is  the  osher.   FnrtherDDrth  are  tama- 
risks and  *  cBDe.brake,  or  Jnn^e.     In  tha 
thicket  abound  Ibe  here  and  the  partridge 
at  tha  desert    Portions  of  it  are  cleared  and 
anltivated.   In  Ibe  very  heart  ot  it  ii  the  til- 
Isge  of  the  Ohawarineb,  who  enlllTale  Ihll 
traet     Tbeir  abode  has  mach  tbe  appear- 
ance ot  a  village  tn  India  or  tbe  idands  ot 
the  South  Seei.    Tobacco  Is  here  procured 
„_,„  „„   ,,,_  ,_.  by  tbe  people  of  Kerak. 

DEAD  oa   «Aj.,  The  middle  part  of  the  peninsnlaeonslsti 

AaphalHIes,  the  Ball  or  Desd  aea  (Numbef*  «t  a  afeep  white  ridge,  running  lika  a  epin* 
^iw.  11.   Dent,  fii.  IT.    Joah.  Hi.  Ifl).  down  the  eentre.    Thie  ildge  preaent*  MMy 

Py  Om  eulem  waves  of  tbe  Uedileiranean     sloping  sidea,  seamed  and  furrowed  mto  deep 
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hollowB  by  the  ndns,  and  terminating  at  the  shore,  'at  from  2000  to  2500  feet  above  Ifaa 

summit  in  sharp  triaogular  points,  standing  water.    The  water  has  a  sU^Uy  greeoisih 

up  like  rows  of  tents  ranged  one  above  ano-  hue,  and  is  not  entirely  transparent,  but  ob- 

ther.    The  whole  is  broken  chalk  and  slate,  jects  seen  through  it  appear  as  if  seen  through 

and  unproductive.    At  the  foot  of  the  high  oiL   It  is  most  intensely  and  intolerably  salt, 

ground  is  a  margin  of  sand,  a  part  of  which  and  leaves  behind  a  nauseous  bitter  taste, 

is  encrusted  with  salt  that  is  but  half  dried  like  Glauber's  salts.    The  water  is  exceed- 

and  consolidated,  appearing  like  ice  in  the  ingly  buoyant    *Two  of  us,'  says  Bobinson 

commencement  of  a  thaw.    Lumps  of  nitre  (ii.  218),  ' bathed  in  the  sea;  and  although 

and  fine  sulphur  are  also  found.  I  could  never  swim  before,  either  in  fresh 

The  body  of  the  mountains  along  the  or  salt  water,  yet  here  I  could  sit,  stand,  lie, 

shores  of  the  lake  is  limestone.     Irby  and  or  swim  in  the  water,  without  difficulty.  The 

Mangles  mention  fragments  of  red  and  grey  shore  in  this  part  shelved  down  very  gradu* 

granite  ;    grey,  red,  and    black   porphyry,  ally,  so  that  we  waded  out  eight  or  ten  rods 

There  is  a  black  shiniag  stone  found  at  the  before  the  water  reached  our  shoulders.   The 

northern  extremity  of  the  sea,  which  partially  bottom  was  here  strong,  bat  without  mud  or 

ignites  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  bituminous  slime.  After  coming  out,  I  perceived  nothing 

smell.    It  is  used  in  Jerusalem  for  the  ma-  of  the  salt  crust  on  &e  body,  of  whioli  so  many 

nufaoture  of  rosaries  and  other  little  articles,  speak.    There  was  a  slight  pricking  sensft- 

Snlphur  is  found  in  various  ports.  The  Arabs  tion,  especially  where  &e  skiu  had  been 

find  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  from  chafed,  and  a  sort  of  greasy  feeling,  as  of 

it  their  own  gunpowder.  Lumps  of  nitre  and  oil,  upon  the  skin,  which  lasted  for  several 

pumice-stone  are  also  found.    All  these  cir-  hours.   The  bath  proved  exceedingly  refresh- 

oum  stances  testify  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  ing  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

the  whole  region ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  There  was  much  drift-wood  along  the  shore, 

the  warm  fountains  of  Ain-Jiddy  and  el-  brought  down  into  the  sea,  doubtless,  from  the 

Feshkah  on  the  west,  and  the  hot  sulphur  wadys  in  the  adyaoent  mountains.*    '  In  the 

springs   of  the  ancient  Callirhoe  on   the  evening,  the  beams  of  the  full  moon  lay  upon 

eastern  coast.  the  sea  below  us,  difi^sing  a  glow  of  light 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  the  oyer  the  darkness  of  death'  (214).  The  elo- 

water  is  shallow,  and  a  ford  is  said  to  exist  quent  author  of  '  Eothen '  also  '  bathed  in 

across  the  bay  which  the  water  there  forms,  the  Dead  sea.    The  ground  covered  by  the 

nere  Bobinson  bathed,  and  found  the  water  water  sloped  so  gradually,  that  I  vras  not 

so  shallow,  that  though  he  waded  out  some  only  obliged  to  *  sneak  in,'  but  to  walk 

twenty  rods,  it   reached  little  more  than  through  the  water  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

half  way  to  the  knee.    What,  however,  is  before  I  could  get  out  of  my  depth.    When 

most  striking  on  the  southern  shore,  is  a  at  last  I  was  able  to  attempt  a  dive,  the  salts 

large  mountain  of  solid  rock-salt.    The  ridge  held  in  solution  made  my  eyes  smart  so 

varies  firom  100  to  150  feet  in  height    Large  sharply,  that  the  pain  which  I  thus  suffined, 

masses,  broken  off  from  above,  lie  like  rocks  acceding  to  the  weakness  occasioned  by  want 

along  the  shore.    The  very  path  is  made  of  of  food,  made  me  giddy  and  faint  for  some 

salt     This  is  the  character  of  the  place  moments,  but  I  soon  grew  better.    I  knew 

through  the  whole  length  of  the  mountain —  beforehand  the  impossibility  of  sinking  in 

a  distance  of  five  geographical  miles.  this  buoyant  water,  but  I  was  surprised  to 

The  shore  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  which  is  find  that  I  could  not  swim  at  my  accustomed 

termed  the  Ohor,  presents  a  large  tract  of  pace ;  my  legs  and  feet  were  lifted  so  high 

low  naked  flats,  in  some  parts  a  mere  salt-  and  dry  out  of  Uie  lake,  that  my  stroke  was 

marsh,  which  extends  up  for  several  miles,  baffled,  and  I  found  myself  kicking  against 

over  which  the  sea  rises  and  covers  it  when  the  thin  air,  instead  of  the  dense  fluid  upon 

full.    Near  the  middle  of  the  Qhor  comes  which  I  was  swimming.    The  water  is  per- 

down  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  between  precipitous  fectly  bright  and  clear,  its  taste  detestable, 

cliffs,  which  is  the  vast  drain  of  the  northern  After  finishing  my  attempts  at  swimming 

part  of  Arabah,  and  must  bring  down  a  very  and  diving,  I  took  some  time  in  regaining 

large  volume  of  waters.  the  shore ;  and  before  I  began  to  dress,  I 

At  Ain-Jiddy  (Engedi)  the  breadth  of  the  found  that  the  sun  had  already  evaporated 
sea  is  about  nine  geographical  miles.  Its  the  water  which  clung  to  me,  and  that  my 
length  is  about  thirty-nine  geographical  miles,  skin  was  thickly  encrusted  with  sulphate  of 
The  length  appears  to  vary  not  less  than  two  magoesia'  (104).  The  same  writer  thus 
or  three  miles  in  different  years  or  seasons  speaks  of  his  approach  to  the  lake : — *  1 
of  the  year,  according  as  the  water  extends  went  on,  and  came  near  to  those  waters  of 
up  more  or  less  upon  the  flats  around  the  Death ;  they  stretched  deeply  into  the  south- 
south.  Bobinson  fixes  the  length  at  about  em  desert,  and  before  me,  and  all  around, 
fifty  English  miles.  At  Ain-Jiddy  he  esti-  as  far  away  as  the  eye  could  follow,  blai& 
mated  &e  height  of  the  western  cliffs  at  hills  piled  high  over  hills,  pale,  yellow,  and 
1500  feet,  and  that  of  -the  highest  ridges  of  naked,  walled  up  in  her  tomb  for  ever,  At 
the  eastern  moontaini  lying  back  firom  the  dead  and  damned  Gomomh*  There  wm  iip 
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fly  ihftt  hummed  in  tbe  forbidden  air,  bat  Jordan,  swollen  by  ihe  rains,  sometimes  ear- 
instead,  a  deep  stillness;  no  grass  grew  from  ries  down  fish  into  the  Dead  sea,  they  dio 
the  earth,  no  weed  peered  through  the  void  immediately,  and  float  in  the  sluggish  waters, 
sand,  bu^  In  mockery  of  all  life,  there  were  The  eminent  naturalist  Schubert  gives  a  si- 
trees  borne  down  by  Jordan  In  some  ancient  milar  testimony:  'Fish  do  not  live  in  this 
flood,  and  these,  grotesquely  planted  upon  very  salt  sea;  the  melattoma  which  we  found 
die  foilom  shore,  spread  out  their  grim  on  the  shore,  as  well  as  the  small  dead  fishes, 
skeleton  arms,  all  scorched  and  cl^arred  to  of  which  we  saw  and  picked  up  several 
blackness  by  the  heats  of  the  long  silent  thrown  out  by  the  waves  on  the  strand,  are 
years/  brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  or  accompany 

The  buoyancy  of  the  water  is  occasioned  the  stream  of  their  own  accord ;  but  they 

by  its  great  specific  gravity,  arising  from  the  soon  pay  with  their  lives  for  this  love  of 

heavy  solution  of  various  salts  contained  in  wandering.' 

it,  chiefly  those  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The  Asphaltum  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  flow 
weight  and  proportions  of  this  solution,  and  down  the  face  of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern 
of  coarse  the  specific  gravity,  would  seem  to  shore  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when, 
vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  sea  from  its  weight  or  some  shock,  it  breaks 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  A  por-  off  and  falls  into  the  sea.  More  trustworthy 
tion  of  water  taken  from  near  the  mouth  of  is  their  statement  that  it  makes  its  appear- 
the  Jordan  might  be  expeeted  to  bo  at  all  ance  in  large  quantities  after  an  earthquake, 
times  less  strongly  saturated  than  anoUier  After  'the  earthquake  of  1887,  a  large  mass 
firom  the  Yicinity  of  Ain-Jiddy ;  and  during  of  bitumen,  *  like  an  island,'  was  discovered 
the  winter  season,  when  the  sea  is  'filled  by  floating  on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground 
the  rains,  and  its  level  raised  several  feet,  its  not  far  to  the  north  of  Usdum.  The  natives 
waters  are  naturally  more  diluted  than  in  out  it  up  with  axes  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
autumn,  after  having  been  for  months  sub-  shore.  It  was  caried  off  by  camel -loads, 
jected  to  the  process  of  evaporation  under  a  and  sold  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
baming  sun.  These  considerations  may  in  dollars.  This  fact  may  illustrate  the  account 
part  account  for  the  different  results  which  of  Josephus,  that  '  the  sea  in  many  places 
hare  been  obtained  by  chemical  analysis,  sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltum  which 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  sea,  ao-  float  on  the  surface,  having  the  form  and 
cozding  to  four  estimates,  is  1203,  distilled  size  of  headless  oxen.' 
water  being  taken  at  1000.  By  the  same  The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  sea  pre- 
caleulations  we  learu  that  of  every  100  parts,  sent  a  naked,  solitary  desert  It  lies  in  its  deep 
about  70  are  water,  and  24  salts.  caldron  surrounded  by  lofty  diffii  of  naked 
•  The  vast  quantities  of  rain  brought  down  limestone  rock,  and  exposed  for  seven  or 
from  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  mountain  eight  months  in  each  year  to  the  unclouded 
sides  of  the  sea,  raise  the  waters  of  the  lake  beams  of  a  burning  sun.  Nothing,  there- 
very  much,  and  to  heights  which  vary  with  fore,  but  sterility  and  death -like  solitude 
the  degree  of  rain  that  falls  season  after  can  be  looked  for  on  its  shores,  and  nothing 
season.  The  basin  becoming  thus  more  or  else  is  found,  except  in  those  parts  where 
less  full,  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  the  there  are  fountains  or  streams  of  firesh  wa- 
coorae  of  years.  When  the  rainy  season  is  ter.  Such  is  the  case  at  Ain-Jiddy,  in  the 
at  an  end,  the  evaporation  is  sufficiently  pow-  Ohor  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  sea, 
erfiil  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  influx,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  to  say 
Tlie  level  is  accordingly  reduced.  nothing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  fountains 

The  strong  evaporation  from  the  lake  around  Jericho  on  the  north.     In  these 

eanses  it  to  deposit  its  salts,  particularly  in  places  there  is  abundant  vegetation.     At 

sammer,  on  various  parts  of  the  shore,  l^m  Ain-Jiddy  a  most  luxuriant  growth  is  found. 

whieh  the  Arabs  obtain  their  chief  supply  for  Here,  too,  are  burds  in  great  numbers,  which, 

their  families  and  flocks.  Irby  and  Mangles  contrary  to  the  common  notion,  may  be  seen 

found  Arabs,  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmas  to  fly  over  the  sea  frequently.    There  are 

of  die  peninsula,  peeling  off  a  solid  surface  three  or  four  fountains  along  the  western 

of  salt  several  inches  in  thiekness,  and  load-  shore,  of  which  Ain-Jiddy  is  the  chief.    The 

ing  it  on  asses.  coasts  of  the  sea  have  been  inhabited  firom 

Aeeording  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  time  immemorial;  and  if  this  is  now  less  the 

and  of  most  modem  travellers,  there  exists  case  than  formerly,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 

within  these  waters  no  living  thing — ^no  trace,  rather  in  the  altered  circumstances  and  rela- 

indeed,  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.    Robin-  tions  of  social  life  than  in  the  nature  of  the 

son  confirms  the  truth  of  this  testimony,  country  or  die  sea. 

Shells  have  been  seen  on  tho  shore,  which        The  stories  so  long  current  of  the  pestl- 

may  haare  come  from  the  Jordan,  or  were  ferous  nature  of  the  Dead  sea  and  its  waters 

those  of  land  animals.  Seetaen  made  a  care-  are  little  else  than  fable.    Bobiuson  was  for 

ilBl  search,  but  found  no  marine  shells,  nor  five  days  in  the  vicinity  of  its  shores,  and 

eonld  he  discover  any  sea-plants  on  whieh  nowhere  perceived  either  noisome  smell  or 

fish  live.    Jerome  remarks,  that  when  the  noxioos  vapour  arising  from    its   bojom. 
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Hor  could  be  learn  that  the  Arabs  bad  Men  fbrtreas,  fint  built  by  Jonadiaa  MaeeabMUL 
or  beard  of  any  such  appearance.  There  and  afterward  nndejedimpregoaUe  by  Hcnia 
must  be  immense  evaporation  from  the  sea,  the  Great,  as  a  place  of  lefsge  Hot  himself 
in  consequence  of  its  low  position  and  the  (Joseph.  Jewish  War,  Tii.  8,  2).  This  WM 
violence  of  the  summer  heats,  and  this  can-  one  of  the  few  places  which  h^  out  in  tb« 
not  but  occasionally  i^eot  the  clearness  of  Boman  invasion,  after  the  oooatry  at  lavft 
the  atmosphere.  Irby  and  Mangles  slate,  had  been  subdued.  Here  oocmred  tfi*  Isat 
<  As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  pass  which  com-  horrible  act  of  the  great  Jewiah  tragadlf  , 
mauds  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Bead  The  whole  garrison,  at  the  penmasiiui  of 
sea,  we  could  observe  the  effect  of  the  era-  their  leader,  Eleazar,  devoted  themselves  lo 
poration  arising  from  it,  in  broad  transparent  self-destruction,  and  chose  out  ten  men  Co 
columns  of  vapour,  not  unlike  water-spouts  massacre  the  rest  This  was  dona  i  aad  900 
in  appearance,  but  very  much  larger.'  But  persons,  including  women  and  ohiidjmt,  po- 
the  character  of  this  evaporation  cannot  well  rished.  Two  females  and  five  boys  tmij 
be  different  from  that  of  any  other  lake  la  escaped  (Joseph,  viii  9, 1). 
similar  ciroumstanees*  The  Egyptian  heat  It  has  ususlly  been  assumed  that  tkia  sta 
of  the  climate,  which  is  found  throughout  has  existed  only  sinoe  the  deatvoetioii  of 
the  whole  Qhor,  is  in  itself  unhealthy,  and,  Sodom  and  Qomorrah  (Oen.  zir.  8, 10,s8f.; 
in  connection  with  the  marshes,  give  rise  in  xviii  20,  taq» ;  six.).  The  fisvowifeB  hypo- 
summer  to  frequent  intermittent  fevers;  so  thesis  of  late  years  has  bees,  tiiat  the  Jordan 
tbat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Qhor,  including  before  that  time  flowed  throng  the  whoto 
the  people  of  Jericho,  are  a  feeble  and  sickly  length  of  the  Arabah  to  the  golf  of  Akabah, 
race.  But  this  has  no  necessary  connection  leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  aea  m 
with  the  Ped  sea,  as  such ;  and  the  same  fertile  plain.  But  this  oonld  not  havo  bean 
phenomena  might  exist  in  at  least  an  equal  the  case ;  at  least  not  within  the  times  to 
degree,  were  the  wsters  of  the  lake  fresh  and  which  history  reaches  back.  The  valley  of 
limpidf  or  even  were  there  here  no  lake  at  the  Jordan  is  a  fissure  which  extends  fNHn 
alL  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  Bed  sea  withont  In- 
Bobinson  has  given  the  following  account  terruption.  Instead  of  the  Jordan  panning 
of  an  early  moming^s  view  of  the  Dead  sea  its  course  southwards  to  the  gulf,  the  valsn 
(May  11) : — ^^  We  rose  with  the  dawn,  awak-  of  the  Arabah  and  those  of  the  high  weatem 
eued  by  the  voice  of  the  ^atib,  who,  as  desert  far  south  of  Akabab,  flow  northvaids 
priest  of  his  tribe,  was  chanting  his  prayers  into  the  Dead  sea.  Every  eireomstanoo 
in  a  monotonous  tone  by  the  fountain.  As  goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must  have  eztstad 
we  looked  down  upon  tiie  sea,  the  sun  in  this  place  long  before  the  catastrophe  <tf 
rose  in  glory,  diffhsiug  a  hue  of  gold  upon  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  wholo 
the  waters,  now  sgitated  by  a  strong  ripple  broad  Jordan  valley  and  of  die  norttieni 
from  ^e  influence  of  an  eastern  breeze.  We  part  of  the  Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  lata* 
could  perceive  the  dense  evaporation  rising  ral  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  hi§^ 
and  filling  the  whole  chasm  of  the  lake,  and  western  desert  towarda  the  noiih,  all  oombioo 
spreading  itself  as  a  thin  haze  above  the  to  prove  that  the  configuration  of  diisragleBi, 
tops  of  the  mountains.  We  were  slso  not  in  its  main  features,  is  coeval  with  the  pro- 
less  surprised  then  delighted  to  hear  in  the  sent  condition  of  the  aurfice  of  the  earli^ 
midst  of  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  tbese  in  generid,  and  not  the  effect  of  any  local 
desolations,  the  momiug  song  of  innume«  catastrophe  at  a  subaeqoent  period.  II 
rable  birds.  The  trees,  and  rocks,  and  air  seems  also  to  be  a  necesaaiy  eonelnaion, 
around,  were  full  of  the  carols  of  the  lark,  that  the  sea  anciently  eoveied  %  less  extent 
the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  quaiL  the  call  of  of  surface  than  at  piesent.  The  oitiea  wUak 
the  partridge,  and  the  warbling  of  many  other  were  destroyed  must  have  been  sitBited  «■ 
feathered  choristers;  while  birds  of  prey  were  the  south  of  the  lake  as  it  then  esiated  t  far 
soaring  and  screaming  in  £ront  of  the  cliffs.  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to  Sodon, 
A  ripple  on  the  sea  created  a  gentle  surge  on  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  aoothem  ond  at 
the  shore  below,  the  sound  of  which,  as  it  the  present  sea,  probably  iu  the  month  of 
rose  upon  the  ear,  was  exceedingly  grateftil  Wady  Kerak,  as  it  opena  npon  the  islhuna 
in  this  vast  solitude.  Lovely  the  scene  is  of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain,  thsif* 
not,  yet  magnificently  wild,  and  in  the  high-  fore,  which  Lot  ehosa  lor  himself  whow 
est  degree  stem  and  impressive.  Shattered  Sodom  was  situated,  and  which  waa  well 
mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent  wotered,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake,  *  as  ♦^>*n 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  Ood,  comest  unto  Zoar'  (Oen.  niii.  IO-"kIS)« 
and  of  his  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  inha-  Even  to  the  present  day,  more  living  •taoamn 
bitants  of  the  plain.'  Bobinson  here  saw  flow  into  the  Qhor  (<  the  plain  of  Josdan  *) 
and  surveyed  with  a  telescope  a  ruin,  situ-  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  fkom  wadya  of 
ated  towards  the  south,  on  a  pyramidal  cliff  the  oastern  mountaina,  than  are  to  be  Ibnnd 
rising  precipitously  from  the  ssa.  This  so  near  together  in  all  Palestlna;  and  thn 
place,  which  the  Arabs  call  Sebbeh,  ha  oon«  tract,  though  now  mostly  desert,  is  stiB  botlen 
siders  to  be  Maiada,  an  anment  and  renowned  watered  tluongb  these  atreams  and  by  nn* 
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meroos  fountains,  thfto  any  other  district 
ihroaghoat  the  whole  country.  In  fhe  same 
plain  were  '  sllme-pits/  that  is  to  say,  wells 
of  bitnmen  or  asphaltnm;  the  Hebrew  word 
being  the  same  as  that  used  in  describing 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  which 
we  know  were  cemented  with  bitumen  (Qen. 
ziT.  10;  zi.  8).  These  pits  or  fountains 
appear  to  haye  been  of  considerable  eztent. 
The  valley  in  which  they  were  situated  is 
indeed  called  Siddim ;  but  it  Is  said  to  have 
been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it  con- 
tained Sodom  and  Oomorrah  (Gen.  ziv.  2, 
3, 10-^12}.  The  streams  that  anciently  wa- 
tered the  plain  remain  ta  attest  the  accuracy 
of  ttie  saored  historian;  but  the  pits  of 
Mphaltsm  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Did 
ibej  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  oatas- 
tiophe  of  Uie  plain  7 

The  configuration  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Dead  sea  is  remarkable — a  long  and 
singular  peninsula  connected  with  the  east- 
em  shore  by  a  broad  low  neck ;  a  bay  ez- 
tending  up  further  south,  in  many  parts  very 
shallow;  and  low  flat  shores  beyond,  over 
whidi  the  lake,  when  swoln  by  the  rains  of 
winter,  sets  up  for  several  miles.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea  resembles 
the  winding  estuonr  of  a  large  river  when 
the  tide  is  out  and  the  shoals  are  lefl  dry. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  sudden  appearance 
of  masses  of  asphaltum  floating  on  the  sea, 
which  seem  to  present  themselves  now  only 
rarely  and  immediately  after  earthquakes. 
The  character  of  the  shores,  the  long  moun* 
tain  of  fossil  salt,  and  the  mineral  produc- 
tions, have  also  been  described. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts^ — ^namely,  the 
necessary  ezistenee  of  a  lake  before  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom ;  the  well- watered  plain 
towards  the  south.  In  which  were  Sodom 
and  €h>morrah,  and  not  far  off  the  sources 
of  bitamen ;  as  also  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  part  of  the  Dead  sea,  where  only  as- 
phaltum at  the  present  day  makes  its  appear- 
ance—the hypothesis  seems  feasible  that 
the  £nrtUe  plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by 
the  southern  bay,  or  that  portion  of  the  sea 
lying  south  of  the  peninsula;  and  that  by 
some  eonvulaion  or  catastrophe  of  nature, 
connected  with  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  cities,  either  the  surface  of  this  plain 
was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  heaved  up,  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  permanently  a  larger 
traot  than  before.  In  either  case,  it  would 
follow  that  the  sources  of  bitnmen  would  be 
oovered  by  the  sea,  and  might  be  expected 
ooeasionaUy  to  rise  and  float  on  the  surface 
of  this  heavy  water.  I^he  conntiy  is  subject 
to  earthquakes,  and  exhibits  traces  of  fre- 
quent voloanio  action.  It  would  have  been 
no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  these  causes 
to  heava  up  tha  bottom  of  the  aneient  lake, 
and  thus  pradoM  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Perhaps  both  causes  were  at  work ;  for  vol- 


canic action  and  earthquakes  go  hand  In 
hand,  and  the  accompanying  electric  dis- 
charges usually  cause  lightnings  to  play  and 
thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way  we  have  all 
the  phenomena  which  the  interpretation  of 
the  saored  narrative  can  demand.  Further, 
if  we  suppose  that  before  this  catastrophe 
the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around 
the  soorces  and  formed  strata,  spreading  for 
some  distance  upon  the  plain;  that  these 
strata  in  some  parts  eztended  under  the 
soil  and  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  cities ; 
then  the  kindling  of  such  a  mass  of  com- 
bustible materials  through  volcanic  action 
or  by  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a 
conflagration  sufficient  to  destroy  the  cities 
and  the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  *  the 
smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  fiimace,'  and  the  sea  rushing  in, 
would  convert  the  region  into  a  tract  of 
waters.  The  supposed  accumulation  of  bi- 
tumen has  a  parallel  in  the  lake  of  bimmen 
found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  is  an 
extensive  plain  of  mineral  pitch,  with  fre* 
qnent  crevices  and  chasms  fiUed  with  water. 
The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  plain  is  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  per- 
naps  were  brought  to  light  only  at  the  same 
time.  The  remark  of  the  distinguished  na- 
turalist, Leopold  von  Buch,  has  here  consi- 
derable force: — 'The  fertility  of  the  soil 
depends  sometimes  upon  slight  accidents. 
It  is  not  probable  that  bitumen  would  be 
adapted  to  augment  it  But  it  is  very  possi* 
ble  that  earthquakes  may  have  broaght  out 
a  larger  mass  of  fossil  salt;  which  being 
carried  by  the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  would  sufllce  to  take  away  its  produc- 
tive power.  Lot  would  hardly  have  been  so 
struck  with  the  fossil  salt,  as  to  suppose  his 
wife  was  changed  into  salt,  had  there  been 
any  knowledge  of  its  existence  between  the 
layers  of  the  moimtain  before  this  remark- 
able catastrophe'  (Robinson,  ii.  608). 

After  aU  that  has  been  done  for  exploring 
the  Dead  sea,  and  explaining  on  a  scientific 
as  weU  as  historical  basis  the  facts  which 
stand  on  record  in  connection  with  it,  our 
knowledge  is  only  partial,  and  our  opinions 
must  be  held  with  diffidence.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  tbat  some  competent  geologist  will 
ere  long  make  this  part  of  tibe  world  the 
subject  of  personal  and  diligent  investigation. 
But  the  difficulties  which  still  remain  ars 
not  inconsiderable. 

That  so  little  is  known  of  the  Dead  sea 
arises  from  the  danger  which  attenda  its 
exploration.  In  1835,  Costigan,  an  Irish 
traveller,  lost  his  life  in*  an  attempt  made  is 
an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  July.  He  ha4 
contrived  to  have  a  small  boat  carried  ove» 
on  camels  from  the  Mediterrasitan  to  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  and  tiienee  foUowed  the 
Jordan  down  to  the  Dead  sea.  Uere  he 
launched  forth  alone,  with  a  Maltese  servant* 
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upon  IheM  waters,  and  raeoeeded  in  reach-  of  Uie  Oreek  ehronot,  wliieh  ia  also  translated 

log  their  soathero  extremity;  bat  by  some  'time*  (Matt*  iL  7).  It  moreover  represents 

mismanagement  they  were  left  for  two  or  (John  y.  S**))  the  Greek  hora  (E.  *hoar'), 

three  days  without  fresh  water,  exposed  to  which  is  rendered  *hour'  (MatL  Tiii.  IS), 

the  fierce  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  and  com-  also  '  time '  (Luke  i.  10).    Another  Greek 

pelled  to  row  hard  to  get  back  to  the  north*  term  for  *  season'  (Mark  xii.  2)  is  Jtmiros, 

em  end.    After  reaching  the  shore,  they  lay  which  strictly  signifies  occasion  or  opporta- 

for  a  whole  day,  too  weii^  to  move,  and  try-  nity  (Acts  xxiv.  20,  convenient  '  season;' 

ing  to  regain  strength  by  laving  each  other  comp.  *  opportunity  *  in  Galat.  vL  10).    iu 

with  the  heavy  waters  of  the  lake.   At  length  Acts  xiv.  17,  where  occurs  the  phrase  <  frnit- 

the  servant  made  shift  to  crawl  up  to  Jericho,  f  ul  seasons,'  the  word  is  employed  in  a  sense 

where  Costigan  had  left  his  horse,  which  aualogoas  to  that  in  which  we  speak  of  '  the 

was  immediately  sent  him,  with  a  supply  of  four  seasons  of  the  year.' 

water.    He  was  brought  to  the  village,  and  Two  chief  seasons  or  divisions  of  time, 

the  next  morning  dispatched  a  messenger  namely,  summer  and  winter,  filled  np  the 

for  medical  idd.    It  was  too  late.    The  snf-  year  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  17.    Zech.  xiv.  8),  whicb. 

ferar  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  and  died.  from  the  prevailing  temperature,  are  in  Gen. 

'  SEAL,  or  SIGNET,  the,  waa  ased  at  a  viii.  22,  described  under  the  terms '  cold  and 

Tery  eariy  age  (Gen.  xxxidii.  18),  having  heat'    Comp.  xxxL  40.  Jeremiah  xxxvL  dOL 

certain  eharaeters  cut  in  intaglio  into  the  Winter  eomprised  the  half  of  November,  the 

stone  or  other  substance  (Exod.  xxviiL  11,  whole  of  December,  and  the  half  of  January. 

81,  86 ;  zzxix.  O,  14,  80),  which  were  im-  In  November  began  the  former  rain,  which 

presaed   as  an   attestation   on  documents  lasted  fh>m  thirty  to  forty  daya  (Joel  ii.  23). 

Cl  Kings  xxL  8).    Letters  were  sealed  also  In  Deoember,  or  other  winter  months,  anow 

for  the  sake  of  security ;  whenee  a  book  and  ice  were  seen.    Snow  in  the  East  gene 

with  aeven  aeals  (Bev.  t.  1,  2)  is  one  eon-  rally  was  aomething  rare  and  wonderful  (Job 

tainUig  important  secrets.    As  impressing  a  zxxvii  6 ;  xxxvuL  22),  whence  it  was  one 

seal  on  a  document  gave  it  aanction  and  among   Gtod's  instruments    fur   punishing 

anthority,  so  our  Loid  represents  himseU  guilty  men.    The  effect  of  the  cold  eeaaon 

(John  yt  37)  as  being  sealed  by  his  hea-  on  man  and  beast  is  natorally  greater  than 

▼enly  Father.  with  us,  taking  fh>m  the  fbrmer  his  aedvity. 

The  angel  in  Bev.  vii.  2,  had  '  the  seal  of  and  driving  the  latter  to  their  hiding-placea 

ihe  living  God.'    The  wearing  of  a  signet  is  (xzxvii.  7—10).  Ice  also  was  a  atriking  pha- 

a  token  of  high  oiBee  and  disthiction  (Gen.  nomenon  (xxxviiL  80).  During  the  cold  i 


zli.  42.    Esth.  Tiii.  2).    In  Aristophanes  ion,  the  north  wind  prevailed  (zxxvii.  9). 

(Knight^a,  047),  the  removal  of  a  ring  is  November  (Jer.  zxzvL  22)  and  December 

equivalent  to  d^aition  firom  office,  and  the  (Esra  x.  9)  brought  bad  weather,  requiring 

giving  it  to  another  betokens  his  appoint-  fire  in  the  houses,  snd  making  life  out  of 

ment    Illustrative  of  the  same  fact  is  our  doors  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous.    Even 

title  'Lord  Privy  Seal,*  given  to  a  high  in  February  and  Maroh  the  weather  is  ofUa 

■tate-offloer.  oold  and  rainy.    Shortly  after  the  sowing  of 

In  2  Tim.  U.  19,  '  seal '  seems  nsed,  as  It  the  com,  began  the  latter  and  more  oopiooa 

ia  sometimes  with  us  (<  his  hand  and  seal ')  rain  (Job  xxxvii.  6 ;  xxix.  28),  which  quiek- 

for  the  impression  or  inscription  on  the  ened  the  seed.    It  received  the  name  of  late 

aeaL    Befbrenoe  haa  been  held  to  be  spe-  firom  being  late  in  the  year  (Jer.  v.  24).    It 

eially  made  to  the  custom  of  putting  on  lasted  to  ti^e  middle  of  April,  the  ear-montfa. 

■tones  laid  at  the  foundations  of  edifices.  Both  rains  were  promised,  and  were  fitted 

tibe  name  of  the  builder  and  the  destination  to  give  the  aid  needftil  to  vegetation  (Deut 

of  the  buflding.  i±  14 ;  eomp.  1  Kings  xviii.  6).    Bains  in 

SEAM  (T.  eomp.  lew).    '  Without  seam,'  grass  harvest  were  weleomed  in  a  eoontry 

or,  to  imitate  the  original,  seamless,  waa  tfie  where,  like  Palestine,  heat   predominated 

eoat  of  our  Lord  for  which  the  Boman  sol-  (Ps.  IxxiL  6    Deut  zxxiL  2),  especially  as 

diers  oast  lots.    According  to  the  description  favourable  to  a  good  crop  of  <  after-graas,'  or 

given  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  iiL  7,  4),  the  latter  growth,  the  former  being  called  the 

garment  intended  was  a  long  robe,  reaching  king's  (or  royal)  mowings  (Amos  vii.  1). 

to  the  feet,  of  a  blue  colour,  called  in  Hebrew  The  latter  rain,  which  falls  at  the  end  of 

Meeir,  tied  round  the  body  with  a  girdle,  February,  brings  the  spring,  the  time  of  the 

and  so  woven  as  to  be  of  one  piece,  with  an  singing-birds  (Cant  ii.  12).    Summer,  or 

aperture  for  the  neck ;  also  parted  where  the  period  denominated  kayiti,  which  b^gaa 

the  hands  were  to  come  out    Brann  has  with  barley-harvest  in  Nisan  (Is.  xvi  9),  and 

■hown  with  what  care  and  skill  this  garment  ended  with  the  in-gathering  of  the  fruUa  in 

was  sometimes  made.    In  India,  shirts  and  Tisri,  comprised  &at  portion  of  Uie  year 

tonies  have  been  woven  of  one  piece;  and  during  which  the    soil  employed   human 

Bnum,  in  1670,  had  a  seamless  coat  woven  hands.    This  period  was  to  &e  Hebrews,  as 

mder  his  dirsetlons.  an  agrieultural  people,  very  important;  and 

SEASON  lain  Aeta  ziz.  22,  the  rendering  in  eonseqoenoa,  within  its  aoana  lay  th^ 
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ehicf  fflstlTftls.    Its  oommeneement  WW  dis-  It.  II;  oomp.  xiii.  iU,  Hob.  xiii.  15.  Job  i. 

tingaisbed  by  the  PassoTer,  its  termination  19),  which  suddenly  laid  waste  all  before  it 

by  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.    The  other  and  (Ps.  Wiil.  10.   Job  xxvii.  20—23) ;  being  a 

shorter  season  of  the  year,  winter,  was  a  time  whirlwind  (Fs.  Ixzyii.  18.    Hos.  viii.  7 — 0) 

free  alike  from  labour,  production,  and  re-  accompanied  by  destmctive  heat  (Ps.  zi.  6), 

joicing.  blasting  the  ears  of  com  (Qen.  zli.  6,  23), 

Summer  begins  with  the  harvest  after  and  wi&ering  trees  (Job  zy.  30.  2Kingsziz. 

PassoTcr  (Is.  zvi.  0).    In  Northern  Pales-  26).    It  now  bears  the  name  of  Somoom. 

tine,  Tegetation  was  later  by  nearly  a  month  Its  character  is  much  affected  by  hills.    In 

than  in  the  south.    In  the  north  of  Pales-  the  desert  it  blows  two  feet  above  the  earth, 

tine,  Olin  in  May  found  the  nights  very  cool;  Its  approach  is  made  known  by  a  sulphury 

a  copious  dew  feU  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  smell.    Travellers  throw  themselves  flnt  on 

out  of  sight.    The  days  he  reports  as  having  their  faces.  Animals  hang  down  their  heads 

been  ezoessively  hot    Kear  Jerusalem,  the  in  order  to  avoid  its  pestiferous  inflaence. 

eom  was  ripe  in  April,  the   '  ear-month '  Those  who  inhale  it,  fall  with  their  blood 

(John  iv.  85),  and  the  harvest  began  after  bursting  out ;  the  body  becomes  black,  and 

the  Passover.    During  the  interval  between  the  limbs  fall  away  if  touched.  Some  autho- 

tbe  latter  rain  till  harvest  at  Easter,  it  sel-  rities  ascribe  these  shocking  effects  to  want 

dom  rained;  and  '  snow  in  summer,  and  rain  of  water,  fatigue,  exhaustion,  and  the  heat 

in  harvest,'  were  as  prejudicial  as  they  were  and  sand  of  the  desert,  rather  than  to  the 

uncommon  (Prov.  xxvL  1).    Abundant  dew  east  wind  itself. 

('  drops  of  dew,'  Job  zzzviii.  28  ;  '  drops  of       *  I  witnessed  (in  April)  several  brief  but  vio- 

Uie  night,*  Cant.  v.  2)  promoted  vegetation  lent  showers  in  Jerusalem,  which  usually,  I 

and  refreshment  (Job  zzix.  19.  Is.  zzvL  19),  think  invariably,  left  the  atmosphere  at  a 

which  was  held  to  distil  fh>m  the  clouds  low  temperature,  though  a  few  hours  of  the 

(zviii.  4.   Zech.  viii.  12).     This  idea  may  following  day  never  failed  to  restore  what,  to 

be  ezplained  by  the  fact  of  its  plentifulness,  me,  was  something  beyond  a  comfortable 

80  that  it  was  like  small  rain.    *  Whirlwinds  degree  of  heat    Rain  seldom  falls  in  any 

from  the  south'  (Zech.  iz.  14 ;  comp.  Isaiah  quantity  after  April,  and  travellers  then  en- 

zzi.  1)  blew  at  this  time  up  to  June.    Then  gage  in  journeys,  or  other  out-door  enter- 

fhe  heat  augmented  till  September,  often  prises,  with  something  like  a  certainty  of 

rising  to  intolerable  sultriness,  unless  relief  meeting  with  no  interruption  from  the  wea- 

was  brought  by  the  N.W.  or  S.W.  wind,  called  ther.    '  Rain  in  harvest,'  which  must  occur 

in  Cant.  iv.  16,  *  O  north  wind,  and  thou,  here  in  four  or  five  weeks  from  this  time,  is 

O  south !'     The  south  wind  brought  heat  wholly  unknown.  The  three  or  four  months 

(Luke  zii.  54).    North  winds  in  Palestine  whi^  follow  the  usual  seed-time  in  this 

are  agreeable  and  refreshing;  they  bring  in  country,  beginning  commonly  with  Novem- 

Bommer   fine   weather  —  in   winter,   rain,  ber,  ftimish  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 

They  blow  daring  June,  July,  and  August,  water  upon  which  the  fields  and  the  cisterns 

and  owe  their  refreshing  qualities  to  Leba-  of  Palestine  are  dependent  for  their  year'» 

non.    The  south-west  wind  blows  from  No-  supply.    The  grass  upon  the  mountains,  as 

vember  to  February,  and  bringing,  as  the  well  as  almost  every  vestige  of  vegetation 

north,  wished-for  rain,  is  on  Uiat  account  upon  the  lower  grounds,  has  already  with- 

called  by  the  Arabs, '  father  of  rain '  (Luke  ered,  and  nearly  ^vanished,  several  weeks 

xii.  54).    According  to  Burckhardt,  there  before  wheat  has  reached  its  maturity;  and 

blows  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  a  cool  it  seems  incredible  that  the  flocks  and  herds, 

wind  (Oen.  iii.  8.    Cant  ii.  17),  the  oppo-  which  are  wholly  dependent  upon  grazing. 

Bite  of  which  was  the  heat  of  the  day  (Gen«  should  be  able  to  live  till  the  returning  show* 

zviii.  1).    In  this  warm  season  the  nights  ers  of  October  shall  once  more  clothe  the 

are  sometimes  frosty,  and  the  cold  is  hurtftil  sear  hills  with  green'  (Olin,  ii  882). 
to  health,  while  the  dew  falls  so  heavy  that  n  i    j     r    n  *     -    v    ^ 

the  clothes  are  moistened  (xzzi.  40.    Cant  CaUndarfor  Cairo  m  Egypt. 

T.  2 ;  comp.  Judg.  vi.  38).    In  August,  the        January :  the  mean  temperature  in  the  af- 

blasting  east  wind  is  most  fearful  (Gen.  temoon  during  this  month  is  about  60  deg.; 

sli.28.  Jobzzvii.21.  Ezek.xvii.  10),  which  now  is  the  season  of  extreme  cold.    The 

oeoasionally  blows  from  the  middle  of  June  river  has  sunk  about  twelve  feet,  or  half 

to  the  middle  of  September,  darkening  the  the  height  it  had  attained.  The  wind  is  very 

air  with  dust    It  is  eommonly  attended  by  variable,  mostly,  however,  from  the  north, 

a  storm  (Job  xxxviil.  24.    Ps.  xlviil.  7.    Is.  The  poppy  is  sown;  vines  aro  trained;  car- 

zxvii.  8 ;  comp.  Exod.  xiv.  21).    It  came  to  rots  plentiful ;  onions  sown ;  the  date-palra 

the  Hebrews  from  the  Arabian  desert,  and  is  sown ;  ripe  sugar-canes  are  cut ;  the  fields 

•  the  wind  (or  storm)  of  Jehovah'  (Hos.  xiii.  begin  to  be  covered  with  verdure. — Febru- 

15 ) , '  the  blast  of  God'  (Job  iv.  0) ,  *  the  flame  ary :  mean  temperatun  is  about  66  deg. ;  end 
of  God,'  from  its  heat  (xv.  30.  Isaiah  xi.  4).  of  the  season  of  extreme  cold ;  the  fields  are 
It  is  also  characterised  as  *a  scorching  wind  covered  with  verdure ;  the  wind  is  very  vari- 
ftom  the  high  places  in  the  wilderness'  (Jer.    able;  the  harvest  of  beans ;  the  pomegrsuatt 
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blooms;  vioea  are  planted;  trees  pat  forOi  tciuperatura  abont  88  deg. ;  whits  beat  Mm 

their  leaves ;  the  winds  which  bring  rain. —  turnip  sown ;  windy  weather ;  ripe  dates 

Marc/k:  mean  temperattire about G8  deg.; end  abundant,  and  Ubms;  th$  AutmmnaL  Equi- 

of  the  season  for  planting  trees;  variable  and  ms  ;  the  Nile  is  at  its  greatest  height,  and 

tempestuous  winds ;    the  Vernal  Equinox  ;  all  tho  canals  are  opened ;  during  the  qaar- 

during  the  quarter  now  commencing,  the  ter  now  commencing  the  winds  are  very  Ta- 

river  continues  to  decrease  ;   the  Samoom  riabls ;  the  exhalations  from  the  alluvial  soi!, 

from  the  south  or  south-east;  the  plague  in  consequence  of  the  inundation,  oeeasion 

now,  if  at  all;  the  weather  becomes  mUd;  ophthalmia  and  dysentery;  harvest  of  sesame, 

northerly  winds  begin  to  prevail ;  the  wheat  '-^OeteUr:  mean  temperature  about  80  deg.; 

harvest  begins;  lentils  are  reaped;  cotton,  the  leaves  of  trees  beeome  yellow;  henna 

sesame,  and  indigo,  sown;  the  sugar-cane  is  leaves  are  gathered ;  winter  vegetables  sown ; 

planted ;  the  barley  harvest  begins.— Jprii :  wheats  barley,  lentils*  beans,  lupins,  ohick- 

mean  temperature  about  76  deg. ;  Samoom  peas,  kidney  beans,  trefoil,  fenugreek,  eole- 

winds;  the  fecundation  of  the  date-palm;  wort,  lettuce,  and  safflower,  are  sown;  the 

rice  sown ;  the  wheat  harvest  in  Lower  Egypt;  dews  resulting  from  the  inundation  increase, 

first  season  for  sowing  millet ;  the  Khamsin  ^^Novewtber  :  mean  temperature  about  7S 

begins. — May :  mean  temperature  about  8d  degrees ;  the  oold  during  the  latter  part  of 

deg.;  the  Khamsin  winds  prevail,  and  the  the  month  is  injurious;  rain  is  expected  in 

season,  in  consequence,  is  unhealthy ;  winter  Lower  Egypt ;  the  mereeeee,  or  south-wind, 

clothing  disused;  season  of  the  yellow  water*  prevalent;  the  rice  harvest;  the  maise  har- 

melon ;  cucumbers  sown;  the  apricot  bears,  vest;  second  harvest  of  millet;  whiter  dbtli- 

and  the  mulberry;  turnips  sown;  the  apricot  Ing  assumed;  bananas  plentifU. — Decern^ 

ripens ;  beginning  of  Uie  season  of  great  her :  mean  temperature  alx>nt  66  deg. ;  tem- 

heat;  also  of  the  hot  winds  called  el-Bawa-  pestoous  and  eloudy  weather;  strong  par- 

reh,  which  prevail  daring  forty  days. — June:  fumes,  as  musk,  ambergris,  &e.,  axe  agrae- 

mean  temperature  about  94  deg.;  strong  able;  the  leaves  of  trees  fall;  <As  Wimttr 

northerly  winds ;  the  water  of  the  Nile  be-  SoUtioe ;  the  day  is  ten  hours  long  In  Low«r 

oomes  turbid ;  the  banana  sown ;  Samoom  Egypt ;  the  wind  is  variable  daring  this  qnais 

winds;  strong  perfUmes  (as  musk)  are  dis-  ter;  trees  are  planted;  fleas  multiply;  vin«i 

need  now  and  throughout  the  summer;  the  are  pruned.    See  OurAur,  Mouths,  Winds. 

yellow  water*melon  abundant;  the  plague,  if  BEBA,  a  district  and  people  among  tha 

any,  ceases;  honey  collected;  Uie  flesh  of  ths  Cnshitas  (Qen.  x.  T.  Is.  xUiL  8;  xlv.  14. 

kid  is  preferred  until  tlie  end  of  summer ;  Ps.  Iziii.  10),  is  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  U.  10, 

Samoom  winds  blow  for  seventy  days ;  the  3)  identified  with  the  ancient  Heroe,  in  which 

Summer  SoUtice ;  the  quarter  now  beginning  opinion  most  aathorities  ooncnr.    Meroewaa 

is  the  period  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile;  a  large  firuitftd  island,  which,  lying  in  the 

northerly  winds,  excepting  at  night,  when  it  northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  was  formed  by 

is  generally  calm ;  the  beat  great,  yet  the  sea-  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  namely,  the  Aataboraa 

son  is  healthy;  the  season  for  grapes  and  figs  and  ths  Astabas.    The  chief  oity,  Meroc, 

begins;  peaches  plentiful. — /uiy :  mean  tem-  lay  6000  stadia  from  Syene,  and  was  &t 

peratnre  about  08  deg. ;  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  seat  of  a  powerftil  priesthood,  with  an  oraflle 

dailyproolaimedin  the  metropolis;  locusts  die  of  Jupiter  Ammon.     Senear,  the  present 

or  disappear  in  avaiy  part  of  Egypt;  violent  metropolis  of  Nubia,  ooenpiea  the  aita  of 

northeriy  winds  prevail  for  fifteen  days;  fleas  ICeroe.    See  Gush. 

disappear;  honey  abundant;  the  noon-day  SECT  (L.  eeee,  'I  ont'),  'a  part  cot  off* 

heat  excessive ;  ophthalmia  prevails;  thefta-  (see  Hsbbst),  is  the  origin  of  the  term  mo- 

urnheer,  or  seven  days  of  extreme  heat,  fall  tarianism,  whieh  is  a  good  or  bad  thing 

at  the  end  of  the  month ;  griq^Ms  and  figs  aecording  to  circumstances,  and  can  be  Jno- 

abundant ;  maize  is  sown ;  harvest  of  the  tified  only  by  a  deep  conselentioQa  respeet 

first  crop  of  millet;  the  date  ripens. — Augutt :  to  some  principle  or  practice  disregarded  by 

mean  temperature  about  93  deg. ;  season  for  the  Christian  world  at  large,  bat  which,  in 

pressing  grapes ;  radishes  and  carrots  sown ;  the  Judgment  of  the  seceder,  it  ought  to 

water-melons  plentiful;  season  for  gatlier-  acknowledge.  When  sectarianism  arises  from 

ing  cotton ;  the  pomegranate  ripens ;  violent  such  a  consideration,  it  is  a  virtoe  of  a  bi^ 

northerly  winds;  '  the  wedding  of  the  Nile,*  order,  intimately  allied  to  the  love  of  trnth. 

on  the  fourteen,  or  one  of  the  five  following,  Often,  however,  it  originates  with   andoe 

days  when  the  dam  of  earth  which  closes  self-estimation  and  an  ungovemed  wiU,  and 

the  entrance  of  the  cansl  of  Cairo  is  broken  then  it  produces  narrowness  snd  denuncia- 

down,  it  having  been  first  announced  that  tion.  Sectarianism  is  also  the  oibpring  of  that 

the  river  has  risen  sixteen  cubits,  its  real  love  of  defining  religious  doctrines,  and  cir- 

riso  being  now  about  10  or  20  feet,  and  the  cumscribing  the  compass  of  religions  troth, 

river  has  to  rise  4  or  6  feet  more ;  second  sea-  to  which  the  greatest  and  the  least  comma- 

aon  Ua  sowing  mUlet ;  mosquitoes  abound ;  uions  have  been  alike  prone.    True  Christian 

and  of  the  seventy  days  in  which  Samoom  liberty,  the  prevalence  of  whidh  would  go 

iriadi  frBfuoDt^  ooooit— ^SiftMiter  •*  iQ«aa  lur  to  yal  •»  wd  to  MolMiininB|  hvrm  ^ 
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$t9\ftAt  md  teqwhm  tb*l  th^  gospel  tlioiilil  were  Hmdng  Che  Hebrewa  indiAtfed  lif  die 

te  lefl,  id  sU  lti«  Ifttitndfl  of  ti&6  Soripiams,  word  Selah.    Tlie  balsnoe  of  authoritf,  how- 

and  ia  all  Ui«  unbounded  grandeur  of  the  ever,  is  in  favour  of  the  fonner  view, 
mind  of  Jesus  Christ.    We  quote  a  few  words        SELK  (JCIA,  called  *  Selencia  on  the  dec/ 

from  Mrs.  Ellis  (*  Temper  and  Tempera-  or  Seleucia  Pieria  (from  the  hill  Pierius), 

ment/  p.  224) : — *  Is  it  not  a  deep  injustice  to  distinguish  it  ttom  other  places  haring 

to  the  cause  for  which  so  many  holy  men  the  same  name,  was  a  large  fortified  city 

have  prayed  and  suffered,  when  we  narrow  of  Syria*  on  {he  Mediterranean,  40  stadia 

up  religious  futh,  and  make  it  a  thing  of  north  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.    It 

form  and  compMs,  to  be  measured  out  by,  was,  if  not  built,  yet  enlarged  and  beantifled 

priests,  or  carried  on  men's  foreheads  like  by  King  Seleuous  I.    Here  Paul  and  Bv« 

the  phylacteries  of  old — to  be  shot  up  within  nabas  took  ship  for  Cyprus,  Acts  liii.  L 
the  iron  walls  of  sect,  and  denominated  by        SENIB,  the  name,  in  Ezek.  zzTii  6,  of 

party-names,  each  as  never  will  be  recog-  Hermon,  or  some  part  of  it  (t>eut  Ui.  9. 

nized  in  heaven  f  Josh,  xl  8, 17),  called  Sion  in  Deut  Iv.  48. 

SEDITION  (L.  tBdto,  <  I  sit*)  represents  Winei's  opinion  that  the  Shenir  in  1  Chron. 

a  Greek  word,  ftasis  (eonneetedtwith  itand,  v.  23.   Cant.  iv.  8,  stands  for  a  different 

jtate),  which  signifies  '  a  standing,'  a  state  place,  may  be  cslled  in  question* 
or  condition,  and  so  a  standing  or  rising  up ;        SENNACHERIB.    See  AssTftiA* 
<yet  standing,'  in  Heb.  ix.  8,  is  in  the  ori-        SEPHARVAIM,  a  eity  under  the  Assyrian 

ginal,  '  having  a  standing,'  itaiigf  that  is,  rule,  from  which  settlers  were  transported  to 

*  remaining  erect.'     Men  may  'stand  up'  Samaria,  and  whose  inhabitants  ^were  idol* 

for  Iheir  opinions  and  rights  vehemently,  aters  (2  Kings  zviL  24,  81 ;  xvilL  84 ;  ziz. 

Hence  itas'u  means  '  dissension '  (Acts  xv.  13.  Is.  zxzvi.  10 ;  xxxvil.  13).    Probably 

2;  xxtii.  7),  and  *  a  popular  disturbance'  or  this  city  is  Sipphara,  in  Mesopotamia  on 

tumult  (xxiv.  6) ;  if  directed  against  esta-  the  Euphrates. 

blished  authority,  'insurrection'  (Mark  xv.        SEBAFHIM,  celestial  beings  in  the  ha- 

7,  '  in  the  insurrection,'  '  that  well  known '  man  form,  each  with  three  pairs  of  wings, 

or  recent  insurrection,  with  a  minute  refer-  seen  by  Isaiah  (vi.  1,  teq,)  as  forming  a  part 

ence  characteristic  of  Mark;  comp.  Luke  of  the  court  of  heaven,  and  in  immediate 

xxiii.  19,  25).    '  Seditions,*  !n  Oal.  v.  20,  attendance  on  God  (comp.  Ps.  oil.  4).    The 

stands  for  another  form  of  the  same  word,  opinions  of  critics,  both  as  to  the  derivation 

which  would  be  better  rendered  '  divisions '  of  the  word  and  the  exact  form  borne  by  this 

or  '  factioiis.'  spiritual  ministry,  are  too  diverse  to  merit 

SEIB  (H.  hairy)  is  a  ehain  of  moun-  reliance.    The  more  probable  views  are  two, 
tains  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  —one  which  makes  the  word  to  signify  a 
between  Jadoh  and  Arabia  Petrsea,  being  a  noble  and  lofty  being;  the  other,  an  ethereal 
tontinuation  of  Mount  GUead,  or  of  the  spirit  burning  with  devotional  ardour.    See 
inountainous  range  which,  running  along  Chsbub.    In  his  beautiihl  Hymn  on  the 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  forming  &e  east-  Nativity,  MHton  that  inlrodnees  the  sera- 
em  Kne  of  the  Arabafa,  continues  to  the  phim: 
Elanitic  gulf  (Qen.  xxxii.  3.   Deut  i.  2 ;  ii.        «*  The  hehiMri  chemblmr 
1,  4;  comp.  Numb.  xxiv.  18.  Is.  xxi.  lU  And  twoided  ieiapWm,      .    _,     _, 
Exek.  XXXV.  2,  eeq.).    The  modem  name  is  '^pi^d,    •'**'•**«  "^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^ 
el-  Schera.  Barping  Ift  lend  and  solflBA  qnixe, 

SELAH.  a  term  which,  coming  always  at  "Wm  unexpntsive  aotes,  to  Heaven't  new- 

the  end  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  is  ad-  ^*^"* '®"" 

mitted  to  refer  either  to  the  vocal  or  instra-        The  union  in  one  form  of  attributes  be- 

mental  music  to  which  the  Fsslms  were  longing  to  divers  animals,  Is,  with  a  variety 

snug  (Ps.  iii.  2,  4,  8).    As  to  its  exact  im-  of  symbolical  sighifieations,  found  in  the 

port,   great   diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  religions  systems  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 

The  great  musical  critic,  Mattheson,  in  a  and  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  modem 

work  written  on  tlie  word,  having  rejected  world.    Even  the  Greek  and  Boman  my- 

eleven  meanings,  decides  in  favour  of  the  thologies  were  not  without  fliis  symboHsn, 

twelfth,  which   makes  the  word  equivalent  though  in  them    it  is  of  foreign   origin, 

to  the  modem  lulinn  da  capo.    In  Uiis  view.  Abounding  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it 

ihe  word  Selah  directs  a  repetition  of  the  air  is  also  found  on   the  Ganges.    Palestine, 

or  song  from   the  commencement,   to   ihe  lying  between  the  two,  admitted  its  influence; 

paru  where  it  is  placed.     Herder  held  that  vestiges  of  which  are  found  in  the  first  pages 

Selah  denoted  a  swell,  or  a  change  in  the  and  the  last  of  the  Biblical  canon.    Wliether 

rapidity  of  the  movement,  or  in  the  key.  or  not  it  was  there  of  native  growth  and  of 

The  Easterns,  he  says,  are  foud  of  a  very  human   origin,  and  at  what  period  it  first 

uniform  and,  as  it  appears  to  Europeans,  appeared,  cannot  be  determined,  since  our 

moamfnl  music;  but  at  certain  points  tliey  information  is  scanty  and  the  age  of  the 

of  a  sadden  change  the  key  and  pass  into  a  documents  more  or  less  uaeertain ;  but  a 

different  melody.    The«e  points,  be  thhik8|  comparison  of  the  cherubim  of  Genesis  and 


•(  iIm  Lav  with  the  lanphlm  of  SteUd,     bJenUeil  limw  prior  to  the  'ii'  IhmiIIi  «Mt< 

■howi  k  daTclopment,  ttia  Ixtei  lUgra  of    buy,  dailgoed   Ig   nrmiintt    — Hg'nf 

wUob  nl»j  be  owing  (o  inSusiieei  deilTid  " 

bom  more  EMt<m  luida.  CcrtKinlf,  tntir 
qniriei  hive  uoerUIncd  that  In  the  one* 
popnloiu  oidei  thit  Ikf  an  the  EophntM 
ind  tha  Tigris,  Ihosa  beterDgcneoDs  combl- 
nalioui  were  !n  «ncient  lims*  Tery  eonunon. 
Bj  tha  axcrlioiu  ot  Botu,  Flandin,  uid 
Lajud,  tided  bj  the  Frani^  tnd  Engliah 
OoTerDmeDti,  buried  pilkces  h>Ta  been  dii- 
iutemd  ud  made  to  yield  (nunrei  for  Iha 
tbnutiDn  ot  m  AiSTrtui  Hnacum  in  Franca 
and  lu  Eoglind.  That  of  ihe  Louvre,  a), 
leidj  unn^d,  offen  >peciiLll;ricliiDateTiala 
foi  tba  atodj  of  the  aabjecl  of  utimal  sjm- 
boli.  Oq  ill  bis-reliefs  maj  be  teen  aculp- 
toied  aqauid  anlmala  of  all  kindi.  Now 
joQ  behold  an  image  of  Dagon,  the  fiih-god ; 
now  ■  winged  bull.  In  another  aparlmenU 
the  e;a  ia  iiirpriaed  bj  seeing  before  the  ra- 
atored  aolonal  gatei  of  a  palaee,  enonnona 
bulla  hiving  wjoga  and  a  hninin  face.  The 
proportion!  are  tiulj  mi^ifloent,  and  the 
parta  of  (ha  bodj  dia|>lir  high  aitiitlo  ikiU. 
Between  the  legi  of  tha  bolls  aia  eagraveo, 
with  extreme  delieaejp,  long  orineifonn  leit* 
well  preaeired.  Alteatioa  ia  also  arrested 
b;  two  colossal  human  flgurea,  from  erieea 
lo  eighteen  feet  in  height  Theae  giants 
are  sliaiug  a  Hon  in  their  embrace.  Ou 
lUeir  right  and  their  left  are  bas-reliefa 
representing  Aasjrian  diviuidea  with  wings. 
'  One  of  them  has  Ibe  head  ot  an  eagle,  and 
It  appears  to  na  very  probable  that  It  pra- 
aenta  (he  common  Image  of  Neirokb  (Nis- 
roch),  the  all-powerhl  eagle,  primordd  di- 

Tioi^  of  the  Aaajrinn  theogonj,  (he  proto-  ideas  (o  the  nninttmeted  lutj  for  wlioM 
typeofthebird  ofOrientalfable.oflhatgigan-  asaiatanoa  mjslical  homilici  were  delivcnd. 
tid  eagle  which -has  presenred  the  name  of  Thia  it  (he  source  of  those  eitraordinaij, 
itoUi,thelemiiualiiiga]'l]ableoftheprimiiiire  groleaque, repulsive,  and  aometimei  obscene 
name  of  Iha  forgotten  diviniif'  (Kfrui  da  shapes  and  Sgurra  lo  be  teen  on  onr  old 
JUiui  HWn,  XI.  10S,m;.}.  A  verj  curioua  eceleaisstieal  edifices.  The  engraving  befora 
bas-relief  exhibits  a  divine  personage  with  the  reader  is  said  to  have  three  rerercoeci: 
four  wings,  wearing  on  Lia  bead  a  tiara  with  I.  its  tnagogical  aente,  relative,  that  ia,  to 
(brea  home,  and  anrmonnted  with  njteur  da  celeatial  thinga;  II,  its  allegorical  hosc, 
lit.  Thit  it  thought  (o  represent  Onuoiil  pertaining  to  the  four  evacgeliita ;  III.  its 
of  Ibe  Persian  religion.  tropologietl  tenee,  Tith  regard  lo  Christiaii 

The  flgnte  offered  in  tha  antuing  angrav-  Tirtoea.  It  would  IcW  ua  bejond  the  com- 
ing deaanea  apeoial  nodes,  and  ma;  throw  ptaa  of  tbii  work  weAwe  lo  give  iliiutra- 
light  on  tha  sonceptiona  of  Scripnire.  The  tioua  of  etch  of  Uiese  l^e  points  It  most 
oiigintl,  found  bj  thtt  diligent  tnd  letmed  anfflce  lo  atld,  that  the  human  fignre  denotea 
French  anliqnarr,  H.  Didron  (Antiaitt  the  human  nature  of  Jetus;  the  lion  exhibit! 
Artki/logiijuti,  vii.  191,  Uf.),  In  the  mo-  him  as  a  miracnloua  King,  victoiiona  over 
nasteij  of  Valopedi,  ou  Mount  Adioa,  is  a  death  ;  tha  aleer  indmatet  his  aaferdotal  and 
mottic  of  the  tbirteendi  cenlnrj  of  our  era,  BacriScial  character;  and  the  eagle  ijicbol- 
and  represenli  (nilh  tome  diveraitj)  a  te-  ises  hia  divinilj  and  tieenaion:  tlto.  In 
tramorph  or  figure  compounded  ot  four  regard  to  tha  evaugelisla,  that  Uatdjew, 
fomiB,  having  the  tour  animalt  oflen  seen  speaking  moidjot  the  hnman  qatlides  and 
in  old  churchea  as  avmbolical  of  the  tour  deeds  of  Jetus,  is  repreaemed  b;  the  hn- 
evangelists  (see  Kinlul  Oachichu  dtr  bil.  man  figure;  that  Mark,  whose  predbminant 
Kiliutt,  Ut,  8).  Our  anthorilj  la  ot  opinioii  Ihoaght  wae  held  to  be  llie  exhibition  ot 
that  ita  author  drew  hia  ideas  &om  the  first  Jetaa  in  bit  power  ot  a  worker  of  miraclea, 
chapter  o(  Ktekiel  and  iba  fourth  of  the  hat  for  hia  emblem  the  king  of  beaita;  tnd 
Bereladon,  and  that  the  figure  is  one  of  that  Luke,  portrnjiug  Cliriat  under  the  attri- 
... ^  attemjita  euttomaij  in  Iha     butei  of  a  Saviour,  fiudi  hit  repretenUtira 
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tn  lli«  ilHT,  >  lurifieial  vEctim ;  while  John, 
■  the  bfdoHui  and  *liiiaal  bud  of  the  diTinc 
*ord,'  i*  hoooarcd  under  ihs  likeneii  of  ihe 
■otring  e«g1e. 

SEBOIDS  PAULOS,  ilia  proeonsiil  et  lb* 
bland  of  CjpruB,  who  was  eontened  to  the 
gospel  bj  ihe  apostle  PilDl  (Aeu  xUi.  T— 13). 
See  CTFKua. 

SEBPENTS  (L.Hrpo,  'I  crawl')— unong 
Ihe  BebrewB  an  unclean  animal  (Ler.  i.  11, 
41).  Id  PalestiDe  and  the  neighbouriug 
lands  aboTB  fortj  speciei  hiTt  been  cnnme- 
rated,  aome  of  which  are,  and  some  are  cot, 
poisonouB.  Serpents  are  repreeenled  iu  He- 
bttw  bj  eeveial  wards,  the  determination  of 
the  eiact  meaning  and  apptieation  of  whicli 
eeema  loaicelf  lo  |[e  within  Iha  limila  of 
poisibilitjr.    See  Tifib. 


In  rajthologj  the  leipenl  b  a  ijmbol  of 
two  diatmsl  seta  of  qnallties— the  one  good, 
■he  olher  bad.  Its  ikill,  power,  and  aecrpcj 
of  action,  made  ll  an  object  of  wonder,  and 
a  token  of  what  was  eicellent  and  deaira. 
We.  Theae  qnaliHes  were  apeciall;  eiempll- 
fied  in  that  apparent  rejoteneieence  which 
enniad  on  its  easting  its  akin.  Henee  wis- 
dom,  health,  and  Tigonr,  were  sjmboliaed 
noder  the  figure  of  a  lerpeoL  But  as  ihesa 
qualities  were  often  eierled  for  Ihe  injury  of 
human  beings,  ao  the  same  animal  became 
a  tjpe  of  wickedneia;  for  knowledge  nndi. 
lecled  bj  goodness  ia  miaohieroas  cunning. 
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Henca  the  seipent  appear*  m  both  agatSt- 
daimm  and  )caAMlaim«n,  >  ihs  good  and  (he 

bad  power.' 

Serpents  in  Abjsalnia  an  oonsolted  for  ■ 
knowledge  of  the  future.  Mr.  Bmee  men- 
tions a  priaat  who,  baling  been  prerioualj 
admoniglied  bj  ■  Ihe  spirit' of  that  traTellei'a 
being  about  to  come, '  consulted  hisierpent, 
who  ate  readilj  aud  heartilj,  tnta  which  he 
knew  no  harm  was  to  befal  him  from  his 
risitors  1  Mr.  Bruce  asked  him  wby  he 
prayed  to  eerpentsf  He  replied,  beeaaie 
they  taught  him  the  coming  of  good  or  eviL 
It  eeema  the  people  haTe  several  of  theis 
ereMuiea  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Ihs 
richer  sort  alwajs  in  their  hotiaes,  whom 
the;  take  care  of  and  feed  before  tliej  under- 
take  a  jonrnej  or  any  affair  of  consequence. 
T^iej  lake  the  animal  from  hie  hole,  and  put 
butter  and  milk  before  him,  of  which  he  is 
eitraTagantly  fend;  it  he  does  not  eat,  mis- 
fortune is  near  at  hand,'  Nonna  Georgia, 
ehief  of  the  Agowg  o[  Banja,  a  roan  of  great 
consideration,  and  Bmco'a  particular  friend, 
eonfessed  lo  the  laller  liis  apprthensiona 
that  he  sbould  die,  '  because  the  serpent  did 
not  eat  on  hia  leaiing  his  hooss  to  come  lo 
Qondar.'  Befors  an  invasion  of  an  enemy, 
they  say  the  serpents  disappear.  Fasil,  the 
sagaeioos  gOTemor  of  Ihe  countij,  was  ad- 
dicted to  this  epeciea  of  divination,  and  lo 

or  go  from  home  if  a  serpent  which  he  had 
in  his  keeping  refnaed  to  eat  (Bracs'a  Tra- 
velg,  iii.  733,  Kf.). 

The  connection  of  the  seijient  with  good ' 
ts  Bjmbolised  in  Ihe  Srat  engraving  (see  aUo 
To),  i.  p.  at).  We  here  gubjoin  another 
pictorial  rtpreaentation,  in  which  Visbnoo, 
the  restoring  power  in  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy, appeara  lying  on  a  loins-bed,  which  is 
supported  by  the  great  serpent  Ananti.  Out 
of  his  natal  rises  a  lotua-flowcr  (the  lotus 
symboliaes  Ihe  productive  or  generative  fa- 
cnltj)  which  bears  Brahma  in  ita  cop.  At 
Tishnoo's  feet  sits  Ms  wife,  Lakschmi. 
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la  ■  (MottraMt  Ught  alM  3oe»  A»  letptDt  eoild  gTMl  Ulranr,  nimalj,  the  «ln|ihtM  ti 

km  ipiMir,  IB  vhlah  yon  rm  Apollo  lUad-  the  Hji1r&  (or  wUer-mi^J  of  Lanu,  nhiali 

ing  uudei  i.  liorel-tree,  nod  holding  in  hli  «M  fnntiihed  wilb  tuna  htnSi  to  dnurta  Bi 

hmd  th*  wrpaol,  which,  m  ■  sTmbol   of  ds*dl;  efflcucf. 
wladom,   wu   the   pMidias   >nd   gnarJiia 
poMt  of  the  oTMh  of  ApMo  at  Delphi. 


We  mast  not  look  for  contlateBe;  in  n;- 
tholoffioa]  TeprescntelJaiu,  and  OMd  net, 
therefore,  h«  inrprued  to  Bud  in  Ihs  follow- 
log  cat  (in  which  Ihc  btII  ptinoipla  oomes 
folo  opsratloa)  Latona,  with  ha  isfint  ahil- 
dren,  Apollo  and  Diana,  fijing  in  alann  fni« 
His  ieipem  Pj ibon. 


■a  gnardlan  of  the  rolm* 


■r  Ontk  iiibjtMa,  (rom  an  aneient  gem)     ■■( 
hate  Henmlii,  Ihs  Image  ot  BonHrrailre     gii 


•on  of  Kan,  who  w 
tabi  Caitalr. 
_  The  neit  engt»T!ng,  taken  from  an  Egjp- 
lian  snbjecl,  eihihiw  the  god  Hems  braising 
ibefaeadotlbeanpi-nlAphopfaii.  The  9a»* 
idea  appear*  freqnenllj  on  Ibe  icnJpHu««  of 
Egjpt.  ThdierpenthaaeomeliniMlheh™! 
otanini;  at  oihen,liti  eDtirrlrin  the  form 
lala  hnmui  beiog.  Apbo|diii,  which 
■igoiAes  '  make,'  ~  ■  -  ■  ■  ■ 


Md  Ktiontin  *tt«i|tb,  eD|m«d  In  bla  m- 


rjrra  (0  Ihd  erO  being,  ud  (daarir  brinp 
bafam  M  tb*  old  ntpenl,  QiB  grttt  gBcnj 


«f  n«iiUBd.   H«ru  (Iht  ftnmgtt)  U  in  the 
EfTPliM  FnAanbt  J^tlaof  th«  OMeki. 


ing  ihi 


on  af  Osiris,  after  hit 
forwiTfl  &a  Hie  Mcnger  of  Ihs  \m 
generallj  sUuds  in  &  boat  nliilf  pic: 
etil  being  In  tlie  w«ler— n  represeii 
ia.t  CBllg  lu  mind  lasiuti'a  lutda  : 
Cling  '  the  jmBOQ  UiBl  Is  iu  QiB  »e«'  ( 
ii.  1). 


■  urpcnl,  wfaoM  emt  postura  Illntirties  Si* 
eomeriBtlon  held  b;  Ere  with  tha  wipml 
In  Geneaii. 

The  too  8*li  of  qatlitlei  thai  prored  to 
hiTB  beloDged  to  seipenta  find  panlleli  In 
the  Bible.  In  Ota.  iii.  1,  the  MipeutU  the 
tempter  of  the  flnt  hamui  pdj.  The  word 
■a jaih,  rendered  'eerpent,'  coDneeted,  it  maj 
be,  «llh  the  Suieuil  naga  (L.  onjuii,  '■ 
make'),  eeems  to  ligaiiy.  In  iti  radieil 
meining,  malice,  knowledge  med  (or  atil 
pnrpOBef,  and  ii  accordinglj  used  in  the 
Bible  in  connection  irith  dark  arti,  ai  ■  eo- 
ehanlmentB'  (Namb.  uiii.  29).  HeDM  it 
woold  appear  Ibat  Ibe  mitet  at  the  nvnlin 
Of  what  Is  called  'the  fall '  intended,  under 
the  eerpent,  to  get  (bilh  the  eril  prinelple  or 
power.  It  KBT,  howeTec,  be  qaeetioned  if 
bj  that  power  be  intended  a  fatlin  angel  or 
■uj  personal  being.  It  ii  entirely  in  the 
genina  of  Oriental  nanatiTe  to  repreeent  bj 
the  delineation  of  outward  objects  Ibe  emo- 
tlone  and  thoaghls  of  the  lonJ.  Indeed,  at 
the  first,  anch  a  method  waa  the  onl;  one 
which  nntulorcd  men  conld  adopt  or  reeelTe. 
If,  as  we  haie  reason  to  belicie,  plenuc- 
writing  was  the  earlieal  mode  emplojed 
fbr  con*ejing  ideas  to  the  mind  and  tn 
aeconnt  of  tacts  to  the  absent,  It  la  eaaj  to 
UDderslacd  bow  the  literal  writing  out  ki 
langnage  of  a  picture  ■jmbolieall;  aatling 
forth  the  dlaobedlenca  of  man  a*  the  eatiaa 
of  Bin,  of  Ood'a  displeasure,  and  man's  woea, 
would  produce  the  nairatiTe  to  whicb  wa 
hBTS  reffited.  The  engntTing  whieh  pre- 
sent!  Hems  bruialng  or  Drawing  tba  ser- 
pent'a  head,  eiamplifles  the  process- 
Not  without  a  similar  tendencr  is  Ihs  en- 
nbig  Tiew,  exhibiting  the  Qreck  dsmi-god 
AscDlapiuB  with  his  cr --t.._  _  .__ 


The  enl  exhibits  an  Egjp'ian  prajing  to 


pent.  In  the  Egjptian  Ihedogjr,  too,  Iko 
aerptM  iot*'"  ■■  *"  ■■"■>■  "*  ^*  hsallaf 
vt.  la  Nunb.  siL  8,  Iff .,  a  bmn  lOpnl 
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is  set  on  A  pole  M  an  antidote  to  (he  dene-  ing  them  from  their  ntzeate.  Wbea  a 
tation  inflicted  by  the  fiery  eerpenta  whioh  holder  auspccta  that  eeipenta  are  hidden  m 
assailed  the  people.  Here  we  have  the  good  his  hoose,  he,  more  from  habit  than  from 
set  in  axray  against  the  eyil  qualities  of  the  fear,  summons  a  psyllus,  who,  in  the  midst 
serpent,  and  Moses  asserts  his  authority  and  of  innumerable  grimaces,  plays  his  part  of 
power  by  proTing  himself,  with  God's  aid,  ehaimer,  sometimes  with  success,  sometimce 
possessed  of  resourees  against  deadly  aer-  in  Tain.  But  the  presence  of  young  anakes 
pents  superior  to  any  with  which  the  Israel-  is  so  eommon  in  a  house,  that  most  of  the 
ites  had  been  acquaiuted  in  Egypt.  A  simi-  inhabitants  scarcely  guard  against  it  Be> 
lar  demonstration  was  given  when  Aaron's  sides  this,  their  usual  employment,  the  psylli 
rod  swsllowed  up  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  are  ever  careful  to  watch  for  opportunities 
sorcerers  (Exod.  Tii.  10^  seq.),  of  displaying  themselTcs  in  a  stiiking  man- 
In  the  Persian  sacred  books  the  introduc-  ner.  They  never  walk  in  the  streets  without 
tion  of  evil  is  ascribed  to  a  wioked  spirit,  their  bodies  entwined  with  serpents.  By 
and  is  described  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  holding  them  by  the  neck,  and  grasping 
Biblical  account.  Originally,  men  were  in-  them  with  force,  they  avoid  their  bites,  and 
nocent ;  heaven  would  be  theirs  if  they  thus  they  pass  for  supernatural  beings  in 
remained  pure  in  thought,  pure  and  lowly  the  eyes  of  the  populace.  When  there  Is  a 
in  heart,  pure  in  deed.  At  first  they  were  so,  procession  or  solemn  feast,  the  psylU  are 
and  acknowledged  Ormuzd  for  the  sole  erea-  eager  to  be  present  and  to  play  an  active 
tor  of  all  things.  The  woman  Meschiane,  part  in  the  pageant  They  set  out  in  a  groups 
however,  and  afterwards  Hesehia,  the  man,  in  attitudes  ahnost  like  sutues,  canying  ser- 
were  seducedbyAhriroan,who  had  made  him*  pents  round  their  necks,  arms,  and  legs, 
self  master  of  their  thoughts  and  desires,  and  with  their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  tlieir 
had  given  them  fruit  to  eat  Both  thereby  eyes  starting  out  of  their  heads ;  they  thus 
became  miserable  (Zendavesta,  i.  23 ;  iii.  excite  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  raise 
84,  85).  Ahriman,  the  evil  spirit,  aasumed  them  to  a  high  pitch.  At  other  times,  al- 
the  form  of  a  seipent  (Z.  ii  217 ;  iiL  62).  roost  naked,  imitating  the  gestures  of  ma- 
The  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the  ser-  niaea,  and  canying  immense  bags,  in  which 
pentTs  head  is  found  in  the  Hindoo  mytho-  they  heap  up  great  numbers  of  serpents, 
logy.  In  a  very  ancient  pagoda  may  be  yet  they  make  them  prick  and  tear  their  breasu 
seen  two  figures  hewn  in  stone,  one  of  which  and  stomachs.  Afterwards,  as  if  in  reprisal, 
exhibits  Crishna,  an  incarnation  of  the  in-  they  cast  themselves  on  the  animal  and 
termediate  god  Yishnoo,  treading  on  the  abnse  it  violently.  Among  tliese  psylli  are 
bruised  head  of  a  serpent;  while  in  the  some  accredited  by  the  rich,  who  have  the 
other,  the  divinity  is  encircled  by  the  ser-  privilege,  with  a  very  good  aalary,  of  freeing 
pent  which  bites  his  heel.  their  houses  from  the  'snakes  which  infest 
The  words  in  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  'deaf  adder,'  them;  but  there  are  others  more  obecnre, 
refer  to  the  art  prevalent  in  -the  East,  both  who  are  content  to  exercise  the  trade  of 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  of  charming  Juggler  in  the  streete  of  the  town,  and  who, 
serpento  so  as  to  make  them  harmless.  The  after  having  excited,  by  their  tricks  with  aer- 
adder  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  pente,  the  terrors  of  the  ezowd,  ask  firom  all 
for  no  conjuration  had  on  it  any  eileot ;  it  round  email  coins. 

was,  therefore,  of  the  most  venomous  kind.        <  The  most  dangerous  meetings  in  the 

A  serpent  whose  bite  oanses  a  painful  death  desert,'  says  Tischendorf  (i  26),  'are  india- 

is  called  '  the  deaf.'  putebly  with  the  snakes.  These  have  repeat- 

The  piyUit  or  oonjnrors  of  serpents,  are  a  edly  happened  to  me.    On  my  return  firom 

class  of  Jugglers  peculiar  to  Egypt    In  die  Sues  to  Cairo,  my  Bedouina  raised  twice 

most  remote  antiquity,  the  psylU  of  the  val-  their  ery  of  alarm, '  A  snake !  a  snake  T   My 

ley  of  the  Nile  had  a  widely-extended  repu-  dragoman  did  not  hesitate  to  spring  from 

tation.    The  modems  pretend  to  have  re-  the  camel,  and  discharge  both  shote  of  his 

ceived  by  tradition  the  iiSi  of  charming  ser-  double-barrelled  gun  against  the  windings  <^ 

pente  and  of  preventing  their  bites.    They  the  pliant  animal,  whilst  the  guides  hastily 

add,  that  every  man  who  is  not  descended  urgsd  the  camels  on,  out  of  the  neighbour- 

from  a  pure  race  of  psylli  would  attempt  in  hood.    Both  these  snskes  were  less  than  an 

vain  to  exercise  this  perilous  profession,  ell  long,  but  they  are  considered  the  most 

Indeed,  these  psylli  have  firom  time  im-  dangerous  and  venomous.    They  were  the 

memorial  constituted  a  kind  of  industrial  so-called  homed  snakes,  cerastai,  which,  as 

community,  profiting  by  the  credulity  of  the  is  known,  derive  their  name  ftom  their  two 

people,  and  selling  their  services  at  a  high  little  antennn  which  prqect  on  the  head, 

price.    Their  art  consiste  in  calling  forth  If  these  antenna  alone  shoot  forth  firom  the 

tlie  serpente  which  have   taken  up  their  sand,  they  mislead  the  birds,  who  take  them 

abode  in  a  house,  and  in  driving  them  away,  for  worms;  but  the  venomous  seducer  quickly 

for  the  young  snakes  are  the  pest  of  Egyp-  twines  round  them.    The  traces  of  snakes 

tian  dwellings.     In  order  to  do  this,  the  which  I  saw  in  the  sand  were  quite  innn- 

psylli  are  supposed  to  imitate  the  aerpent'a  merable ;  wide  tracte  of  it  were  as  If  inter- 

eiy  of  love,  and  they  thus  succeed  in  entic-  Ttined  with  them.    Among  my  ctmela  was 
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on*  with  ■  wound  mide  bj  &  bile  from  ■  ing  at  Ifao  wotmd  u  the  onlf  tUa  exptiitot, 

■Hike,  which  ■till  bled  trtrf  daj.    Tbe  Be-  which  ii  onl;  d4i>geTona  for  ths  penon  who  - 

ilouiui  did  not  em  terj  amioiulj  abonl  jt,  nndsra  thia  usiiUnce  if  hs  his  a  aoie  plice 

but  \htj  told  ma  [hit  the  cuniel  genetallj  on  the  lips  or  iu  the  maath.     Arter  the  ei- 

ilies  xerj  soon  liter  d  complete  snilie'a  bile,  traction  of  the  poison  onlj  hu  the  immoni- 

It  is  ■»  euf  to  be  bilten  bj  ihcse  uiinittls,  acnm  ild  Bitutuy  effect.' 

pHnicalulj  dm  iog  the  night  on  the  exposed  Tbii  cniioai  ooio,  tiken  bom  Spenheim 

bed  on  tbe  auid,  (list  T  hul  been  informed  (D*  Ura  Numm.),  msy  lerfe  lo  throw  light 

bj  mj  phjsieiui  in  Cniro  BaEBcientlj  ooo-  on  the  nation  enUrtuoed  bf  the  uieienls  af 

Gcmin;  the  neceuarjr  mauuns  in  inch  a  'winged  nrpenli,'  or  lui&h'i  'irnJlgiag 

MH.    Hs  considered  ibe  immediate  sack-  Bsrpent' (Is.iir.  2S;  eomp.ni.6). 


The  ennilng  view,  Ukeo  bam  ■  Mexieui 
painting,  npretenla  the  eelebnled  Mrjmit  int- 
*wii,  Cihaseuhuiti,  e&tled  also  twimaii  ef  mr 
fltih,  nhom  tbe  Mexicans  considered  as  the 
mother  of  the  human  rice.  3be  is  alwaji  ex- 
hibited with  a  aarpeuC.  Oilier  paintings  giTC 
a  feather-headed  anaka  cat  in  pieces  bj  (he 
great  apiril  Teicatlipoca,  or  Ihc  Ban  perso- 
nilled.  '  These  Indtiious/saya  A.  Von  Ham- 
botdl,  'remind  as  of  the  ancient  Iradiliona 
of  Aaia.  In  the  woman  and  acrpent  of  the 
Ailecka  (of  Meiico),  we  think  we  aea  Uic 
Ere  of  the  Shemitio  nations;  in  the  snake 
cntin  piecea,  the  famous  serpent  Kaliyacoo- 
qoered  bj  Viabnoo,  when  lie  took  Ibe  form 
of  Criihua.'  Frabablf  tbe  object  seen  near 
the  month  of  Ibe  woman  is  an  apple  or  some 
kind  ot  edible  fruit.  The  erect  altitude  of 
Ibe  seipent  deseirei  notice,  Tbe  whole  sug- 
gests flis  idea  Ihat  the  account  at  the  temp- 
lalioD  in  Genesis  is,  so  to  aa;,  a  literal  trans- 
lation ot  a  hieroglyph  similar  to  tbe  one  here 


SERVAHT  (Ii.  tmna,  'a  slate').  Sta 
Bon  Dial. 

SEVENTT  DISCIPLES, besides  his  tweWe 
apaatles,  were  seleeted  snd  sent  forth  bj  Jesna 
(Lake  x.  1,  uq.).  In  Ibe  Dumber,  as  in  Ihal 
otthe  ipoBlles  (twelve  tribes),  our  Lord  msj 
bava  been  iDllnenoed  bj  bialDrieal  recollec- 
tiani  and  ■  wish  to  conciliftta  his  conntrj'- 
men;  for  we  find  thai  when  Jacob  went  inin 
Egypt,  the  aouls  of  his 


1    (Qcu 


17): 


of  the  elderi 
pointed  by  Moaea  (Numb.  li.  1(1,  21.)  8c- 
Tenty  penona  alao  conatituled  llie  Sanhedrim 
or  great  national  council,  besides  the  Nad 
or  Preaideut.  If  thero  wu  in  llie  unmber 
any  reference  to  the  asTenty  nations  held  by 
Ibe  Jews  to  make  up  the  world,  the  emit 
would  bare  special  interest  for  Luke,  who 
writes  in  n  spirit  of  universal  oompreheiiaioii, 
and  is  the  only  one  ot  the  eiangelials  that 
has  mentioned  the  seTenly.  Tlieii  mission, 
which  wu  of  a  preparatory  nalnre,  occupies 
only  a  few  lines;  which,  sacboccaaienall;  la 
the  condensed  brerily  of  the  writers,  may  iie- 
terlhelesB  represent  many  important  eienta. 
It  so,  it  is  clear  Ihat  our  knowledge  of  wlint 
was  done  in  the  days  of  Jcaua  for  planting 
his  religion  in  Iho  world,  is  tery  defective; 
and  if  tbe  sources  of  our  information  ira 
partial,  we  may  well  find  diffloulties  in  tlie 

Stvmta,  thi  GnA  Traiulatiim  ef,  Mt  1. 

SHADOW,  a,  of  good  thinga  lo  oome,  I.  e. 
of  the  gospel,  Ihe  ritual  ofaaervanoea  at  the 
law  are  declared  to  be,  in  Col.  IL  17,  after 
lbs  same  figurative  manner  thai  the  whole 
Uoiaic  eooDomy  ia  said  to  be  a  acbool- 
master  to  train  Ibe  world  for  Christ  (Oal.  iil. 
2i,S0;eomp.Heb-niL&;3.1}.  So  Adam 
is  said  lo  Yixn  been  ■  ■  (Ignta  of  him  lhai 
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WW  to  eome/  ih«  Iicnd  Jeioi  (Bom.  t.  14;  vdgMd  $i  ui  early  period.    The  Tialc  of  its 

eomp.  1  Cor.  xt*  23).    The  tenn  *  figure'  qoeen  and  her  friendly  contest  with  Solomon 

stands  for  the  Greek  iit;MM,  onr  *  tjpe.'    The  were  in  agreement  with  the  manners  of  an- 

Greek  tupoi  {tuptOf  *l  strike')  originally  aig-  eient  Orientals,  who  found  in  debates  and 

niiiea  aomething  itruckt  henca  a  medal  ov  disoasaioai,  such  as  we  find  in  the  book  of 

coin,  and  the  *  figure '  (comp.  Acta  vii.  48)  Job,  for  instance,  that  recreation  wbicU  in 

or 'print' (John  xs.  25)  so prodaoed;  gene*  the  middle  ages  was   supplied   by  touroa- 

rally,  a  'form*  (Rom.  tL  17)  or  likenesa  menta.    From  tliis  sume  Sbeba,  acconlini; 

which  maybe  used  as  a  'pattern'  (Tit  ii  to  aome,  oame  the  wise  men  (magi)  who 

7.   Heb.  ▼ill.  5)  or  'example'  (1  Cor.  z.  visited  the  infant  Jesus  (Matt.  ii.  1.  Isaiah 

6,11.  Philipp.  iii.  7.  lThe88.i.7.  QTheas.  Ix.  6). 

iii.  9.   1  Tim.  iw.  12.   1  Pet.  v.  3).    A  type,         8HECHEM   (H.  portion),  the   NeapoHs 

then,  is  a  print  or  image  Ibrmed,  as  by  the  of  the  Bomans,  now  corrupted  into  Nablous, 

medallist,  in  the  likeness  of  an  original,  and  a  city  which  lay  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gerixim. 

acUng  as   a  copy  or  pattern  for  a  similar  Sheehem  is  a  very  ancient  place,  though  we 

production.    This  idea  the  Scripture  applies  do  not  find  it  menUoned  until  the  time  of 

to  the  relation  that  existed  between  Adam  Jacob.    Abraham,  indeed,  first  came  in  tbe 

and  Christ,  considered  as  aUuding  each  first  land  of  Canaan, '  nnto  the  place  of  Shecbem,* 

in  the  two  great  series :  I.  the  animal  man ;  and  pitched  his  tent  east  of  the  city  (GeiL 

II.  the  spiritual  man.    So   simple  is  the  xi|.  6).    On  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from 

foundation  on  which  theologians  have  raised  Egypt,  after  they  had  passed  over  the  Jordan, 

their  complicated  doctrine  of  types.  they  were  directed  to  set  up  great  atones  and 

SHALLUM   (H.  peaceabk;  A.M.  4783,  build  an  altar  on  MonntEbal,  and  to  sta- 

A.  0.  705,  v.  772),  fifteenth  king  of  larael,  tion  six  of  the  tribes  on  Gerixim  to  bless  the 

son  of  Jabesh,  held  a  throne,  which  he  gained  people,  and  six  on  Ebal  to  curse.     Between 

by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  Kaohariahy  theaa  two  moimtains,  according  to  Josephos, 

for  not  more  than  one  month,  being  in  hia  lay  Sheehem,  having  Ebal  on  the  nordi  and 

turn  put  io  death  by  the  next  aovareigii,  Oeriiim  on  the  south.    In  the  division  of 

Menahem.  the  land,  Sheehem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim, 

SUALMANESER. — See  AasTBi^  but  wai  aaaigned  to  the  Levites  and  made  a 

SHAMBLES  (T.),  stands  in  1  Cor.  s.  95,  city  of  refbge.    At  Sheehem  all  Israel  came 

for  the  Latin  word,  in  Greek  charaeteta»  together  to  make  Rehoboam   king.    Here 

maktUen ;  which  being  taken  from  the  name  the  ten  tribe*- rebelled,  and  the  city  became 

of  a  certain  MactUus,  who  waa  put  to  death  for  a  tfana  the  royal  residence  of  Rehoboam. 

for  his  crimes,  and  whose  abode  in  Rove  Alter  the  esfle,  Sheehem  is  mahily  known  as 

was  converted  into  a  place  for  the  aale  of  the  chief  aeat  of  the  people  who  thenceforth 

food,  denoted  the  place  where  fleah-meat  bore  the  name  of  Samaritans, 
was  exposed  for  sale.    Thither  the  prieata        Not  long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testae 

sent  such  of  the  offerings  as  they  did  not  mcmt,  the  eity  of  Sheehem  received  the  name 

consume  in  saorifioei  or  for  their  own  iiQn«  of  Neapolis^  wfaioh  remains  to  the  present 

rishment  day  in  the  AraUo  fbrm,  Nablous.    This  took 

SHARON  (H.  hU  plain),  a  plain  that  ex-  place  trader  Yespasian ;  for  the  coins  of 

tended  from  Mount  Tabor  to  the  lake  of  the  city  bear  the  inscription,  JP/avtaA'capoIti, 

Galilee,  still  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Palaa-  the  former  epftfiet  being  adopted  in  honour 

tine,  suited  for  pasturing  cattle  (1  Chron.  pf  Flavins  Vespasian,  probably  In  oonse- 

V.  16).  qnenee  of  eome  benefit  bestowed  by  him. 

Another  Shanm  waa  a  plain  lying  aloDg        There  is  a  question  whether  Neapolis  oc- 

the  Mediterranean,  from  Oannel  to  Lydda  enpied  or  occupies  precisely  the  same  spot 

and  Joppa;  which  waa  also  very  frnitftU,  as  Sheehem.    The  fact,  however,  of  their 

as  well  aa  thickly  peopled  (la.  xxxiii.  0;  general  identity  is  not  called  in  qneatioo. 

zxxv.  3).    The  wine  of  Sharon  ia  mentioned  The  ancient  city  may  indeed  have  been  much 

in  the  Talmud.    Peter  laboorad  in  this  dia-  larger  than  the  Neapolis  of  later  timet ;  and 

triot  (Acts  ix.  83 — 85).  possibly  a  portion  of  ita  mine  may  still  have 

SHEBA,  a  district  in  Arabia,  rich  in  spioea  been  seen  on  the  east,  stretching  down  for 

(1  Kings  X.  3.  Jer.  vL  20.  Eaek.  xxvii.  22),  some  diatanee  towards  JaooVa  Well,  or  even 

especially  in  inoense  (Is.  lx.6),  and  in  gold  near  to  it.    From  Joeephns  it  appean  that 

and  precious  stones  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10, 15),  whidi  the  Neapolis  of  hia  day  had  a  population 

carried  on  a  oonaiderable  trade  with  Western  far  greater  than  that  of  the  present  city. 

Asia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22.  Job  vi.  19),  whenee  The  people  ooatimied  long  to  be  knowt 

they  purohased  slaves  (Joel  iii  8).    Sheba  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Samaritans, 
is  found  in  Sabssa,  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix,         So  early  as  the  time  of  Pilate^  we  itad  of 

in  the  northern  regiona  of  the  modem  Yemen,  a  tnmult  and  sedition  ezelted  among  them 

on  the  Red  sea.  by  an  adventurer,  who  pertnaded  the  oom- 

From  this  country  eame  tho  queen  of  mon  people  to  follow  him  to  the  summit  of 

Sheba  to  viait  Solomon  (1  Kings  z.),  though  Mount  Geriafan,  where  he  proposed  to  show 

Josephna  (Antiq;  z.  8,6)  makes  her  a  qneea  them  the  golden  vessels  which  Mosee  had 

of  Ethiopia  (Meroe>.    In  this  Sh«ba  females  buried  there  in  ancient  times.    Pilate  or 
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iareil  tfoopi  to  tttaok  thii  mnltitiidei  and 
tuLving  dispersed  ihem,  cauied  many  of  tlM 
leaders  to  be  pat  to  death.  The  Sainaritana 
complained  of  him  before  Vitellius,  then 
proooneal  of  Syria;  and  this  was  tlie  ooca* 
aion  of  Pilate's  being  deposed  and  sent  to 
Home,  In  general,  the  Samaritans  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  leas  hostile  to  tha 
Romans  than  were  the  Jews  themselves* 
While  Vespasian  was  engaged  in  subduing 
various  portions  of  the  country,  a  great  mul« 
titnde  of  the  Samaritans  oollected  and  posted 
themselves  on  Mount  Oerlaim.  They  were 
attacked,  and  11,600  persons  were  slain. 

The  present  city  of  Nablons  is  long  and 
narrow,  stretching  close  along  the  K.  £.  base 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  in  a  small  deep  valley, 
half  an  hour  diitant  from  the  great  Eastern 
plain.  The  streets  are  narrow ;  tha  housaa 
high  and  in  general  well  built,  all  of  stonei 
with  domes  on  the  rooiii,  as  at  Jerusalem. 
The  valley  itself,  from  the  foot  of  Oeriaim  to 
that  of  Ebol,  is  here  not  mure  than  aoma 
&00  yards  wide,  extending  from  8.  E.  to 
N.  W.  The  city  lies  on  a  water  summit  in 
the  valley ;  the  watera  in  tha  eaat  part  flow* 
ing  off  eastward  to  the  Jordan;  while  tha 
fine  foimtalns  on  the  western  side  send  olf 
a  pretty  brook  down  tha  valley  N.  W.  to  tha 
Mediterranean.  To  enter  the  city  by  tha 
Western  gate,  you  have  to  pass  among  laxn« 
riant  groves  of  fig  and  other  fruit  Iraaa. 
The  quarter  occupied  by  the  desoendanta  of 
the  ancient  Samaritana  is  in  tha  weal  part 
of  the  city,  rising  somewhat  upon  the  aaali* 
vity  of  Gerizim.  Though  tha  hooaea  are 
solidly  built,  every  thing  to  the  floors  and 
doomed  roofs  being  of  atone,  the  streets  ara 
narrow  and  uneven,  full  of  rubbish,  stones, 
and  various  other  obatmeiiona,  and  ytrf 
filthy.  The  baaaara  are  ahaded  vrith  mata 
or  arched,  auperior  in  their  aaaple  aoppliea 
of  wholesome-looking  provisions,  and  in  tha 
Tarioua  sort  of  merchandise  demanded  by 
Oriental  tastes  and  habits.  Some  portiona 
of  the  city  present  the  appearanoe  of  aotlve 
business  and  thrift  There  ara  extenaiva 
manafactories  of  aoap,  naade  of  olive  oil, 
which  is  held  in  high  repute  in  the  Levant. 
The  place  has  also  manufactories  of  ootloo. 
The  cotton  grown  in  the  district  ia  aaid  to 
be  tha  best  in  Turkey ;  7500  bales  were  in 
1838  exported  from  Nablous  to  Franee.  The 
population  of  Nablous  is  estimated  at  from 
eight  to  tcm  thousand,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
Mohammedans.  Four  or  five  hundred  are 
Christians.  The  Samaritans  do  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  eugagfd 
in  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  though  not 
wealthy,  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
The  Jews,  who  are  about  one-third  less  nu- 
merous, are  nearly  all  poor. 

The  mountain  diatriet  around  Kablons  is 
paiiiapa  the  best  enltivafiad  portion  of  Pales* 
tins,  though  vary  inferior  in  natural  IbrtiHty 
|o  BOOM  ol  tha  plains  that  lie  towaida  the 
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aeldom  yentures  among  these  fastnesses,  so 
that  the  people  enjoy  a  degree  of  security  in 
their  pursuits;  at  least  they  have  a  prospect 
of  being  permitted  to  reap  what  they  sow, 
though  the  harpies  of  the  Egyptian  treasury 
are  only  less  rapacious  than  Uie  lawless  tribes 
who  professedly  live  by  robbery. 

The  whole  valley  in  which  Nablous  lies 
is  in  the  season  enlivened  by  the  songs  of 
nightingalea  and  other  birds,  of  which  the 
gardena  are  Ihll.  It  is  also  well  famished 
with  fountains  that  irrigate  it  most  abun- 
dantly, and  Ibr  that  very  reason  do  not  flow 
off  in  any  large  stream.  The  valley  is  rich, 
frrtile,  and  beautifully  green.  The  sides  of 
the  valley,  too,  the  continuation  of  Gerizim 
and  Ebal,  are  studded  with  villages,  some  of 
them  large ;  and  these  are  surrounded  with 
axtenaive  fields  and  olive  groves;  ao  that 
the  whole  valley  presenta  a  beautifiil  and 
inviting  landscape  of  green  hills  and  dales. 
It  Is  ths  deep  verdure  arising  from  the 
abundanoa  of  water  whioh  gives  it  this  pecu- 
liar eharm,  in  the  midst  of  a  land  where  no 
rain  fldla  in  summer,  and  where  the  face  of 
nature  during  heat  and  drought  assumes  a 
brown  and  dreary  aspect 

Tha  Samaritana  in  Nablous  read  nothing 
but  the  Pentateuch,  and  strictly  observe  the 
aabbath.  They  keep  up  their  old  feud  with 
the  Jews.  With  Turks  they  eat  and  drink, 
but  not  with  aons  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
-"-a  remarkable  example  how  brethren  may 
hate  each  other.  '  Their  features  in  no  way 
resemble  those  of  Hne  Jews ;  yet  at  the  first 
look  you  see  they  are  not  Turks  nor  Arabs. 
Many  have  neat  white  beards  and  a  fine 
lively  eomplezion. 

Of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Samaritan  syna- 
gogue at  Nablous,  Tisehendorf  observes,  that 
in  a  prayer-room,  which  could  be  entered 
only  barefoot,  he  aaw  some  twenty  MSS., 
written  for  the  most  part  on  parclunent,  to 
many  of  which  he  unhesitatingly  assigned 
an  age  of  many  centuries.  One  by  many 
peonliaritlea  claimed  for  itself  an  existence 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Chiefly, 
however,  was  he  interested  In  a  very  ancient 
one,  bearing  a  superscription,  according  to 
which  it  was  mode  thirteen  years  aAer 
Moses,  by  Abisohua,  the  son  of  Pbiiieas,  who 
was  a  grandson  of  Aaron.  This  manuscript, 
kept  in  a  tin  box,  is  a  large  synagogue  roll 
on  parchment,  envelopeJ  in  rrimson  silk 
inwrought  with  letters  of  gold,  it  bei.rs  nn- 
mistakeable  traces  of  antiquity.  Tischf  ndorf, 
after  a  careful  exnniinrtiiou.  ilechircA  that 
evtry  thing  conspires  to  refer  it  to  tne  ^ixih 
century  A.D.  It  holds  in  consequence  a 
distinguished  rank  among  all  the  old  docu- 
ments of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  snpcr- 
soriptiou  he  pronounces  to  be  a  transcript 
from  an  older  mannscript  which  had  re- 
oeifsd  the  statement  from  tradition. 

*  MQian/  says  Farren,  *  I  was  at  Sichem, 
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and  passing  by  at  sanset  near  tlieir  tombs,  when  he  had  aseended  tfaa  throne  be  had 

which  lay  upon  a  sterile  bank  within  a  wild  nnmerons  herds  and  flocks  saperintcnded  by 

recess  at  the  foot  of  Oerizim,  two  Samaritan  officers  (1  Chron.  xzTii.  29—31).     Hence 

women,  who  were  seated  there  and  seemed  allasions  in  the  Biblical  poets  (Psshns  zxiii. 

moamfolly  to  be  numbering  tbe  grsYes  into  1,  2,  4;  Izt.  13.  ProY.  xvrii.  28—27;  eomp. 

which  the  remnant  of  their  ancient  race  was  Ezek.  zzxir.  Johns).  Bashan  and  Csimel, 

fast  dediniDg,  broke  from  their  silence  as  I  near  the  Dead  sea,  were  distingoished  for 

approached,  and  in  accents  of  deep  feeling  breeding  sheep  (1  Sam.  zjnr.  2;  eomp.  Dent, 

implored  me,  if  I  knew  where  any  of  their  zzzii.  ]4.  Esek.  zxziz.  18). 

people  were  now  scattered,  to  tell  them  that  By  the  law  of  Moses  the  sheep  wu  a  eletn 

their  few  remaining  brethren,  who  still  dwelt  animal,  and  might,  eonseqnently,  be  catca 

in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  besought  or  sacrificed.    A  lamb  or  iid  roasted  whole 

them  to  return  and  close  the  exhausted  record  was  the  principal  and  eharaetaristie  dish  st 

of  tlieir  late  with  kindred  sympathies  and  the  feast  of  the  PassoTer.    The  rich  mia 

rites.'  kills  a  lamb  to  entertain  his  guest  in  tbe 

SHEEP  (G.  Kkaf),  with  oxen,  eonsUtuted  beantiftil  parable  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xiL  4). 

the  chief  wealth  of  the  Oriental  nomads,  or  Sheep  were  killed  on  the  festive  oecasion  of 

wandering  shepherds,  whom  at  a  Tcry  early  shearing  the  numerous  flocks  of  Nsbal  (1 

period  we  find  engaged  in  peaceful  ocoupa-  Sam.  xxt.  2,  11, 16  ;  see  also  1  Kings  viiL 

tions  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Qen.  xxix.  30;  6,63.  Neh.  ▼.  17, 18).     The  prophet  Exe- 

xiL  16 ;  xiiL  5 ;  xx.  14 ;  xxL  27 ;  xxiv.  30 ;  kiel  (xxxiv.  8)  describes  the  bad  she^erd  ai 

xxzii.  5 ;  xxxIt.  28).  selfishly  eating  the  flesh,  and  clothing  him- 

The  argali,  or  Om  Ammon  of  Linnsus,  self  widi  the  wool,  of  the  sheep  without  tend- 
which  inhabits  in  vast  numbers  the  elerated  ing^  them  with  due  eaze.  The  Arabs  rsrely 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  appears  to  be  the  diipinish  their  flocks  by  using  them  for 
primitiTe  stock  of  the  whole  race  of  domes-  food,  but  live  chiefly  on  bread,  dates,  milk, 
ticated  sheep.  Agreeably  to  this  supposi-  butter,  or  what  they  reoeive  in  ezehange  for 
tion,  we  find  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  their  wooL  They  sell  their  sheep  to  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Tartary,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  people  in  the  towns.  When  they  have  a 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  North  of  Arabia,  sheep-shearing,  however,  they  peiriiaps  kill 
have  been  addicted  to  pastoral  employments,  a  lamb.  Among  the  Moslems,  dieep  sre 
The  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  of  su-  saerifloed  on  certain  days  as  a  festivsl  and, 
perior  excellence  for  the  pasture  of  sheep  as  at  the  same  time,  religious  ceremony.  These 
well  as  oxen.  This  fact  senres  to  illustrate  observanees  are  of  great  antiquity.  The 
the  history  of  Jacob  (Genesis  xxix.  1 — 10 ;  nourishment  sheep  yielded  consisted  in 
xxxi.  38--40).  From  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18,  we  their  milk,  and  the  cheese  made  fhnn  it, 
learn  that  Damascus  supplied  the  Tyrians  rather  than  in  the  flesh.  Their  chief  use 
with  wool ;  and  Jerome,  who  well  knew  the  was  to  supply  clothing  (ProT.  zzviL  23—27. 
rountry,  says  that  this  article  was  still  pro-  1  Cor.  iz.  7).  Wool  was  among  the  ancients 
duced  there  in  his  time.  Aristotle  mentions  by  far  the  most  common  material  for  makiag 
a  variety  of  the  sheep  of  Syria  whose  tails  clothes.  Hence  passages  respecting  tbe  de- 
were  a  cubit  broad,  and  Pliny  asserts  the  stmctiveness  of  the  moth  (Job  xiii.  28.  I8« 
general  abundance  of  Syrian  wool.  The  i.  0 ;  li.  8.  Ecdes.  xliL  13.  Matthew  vi  19. 
eastern  part  of  Syria,  bordering  on  Arabia,  James  v.  2).  *  The  sacred  writers  mention, 
seems  to  have  been  more  specially  appro-  not  the  moth,  but  the  minute  woim  set, 
priated  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  Here  were  which  changes  into  a  moth,  and  which  alone 
Uie  Moabites,  among  whom  it  was  a  royal  gnaws  garments.  In  these  passages  tbe 
occupation  and  a  chief  source  of  revenue  word  moth  must  be  understood  to  signify 
(2  Kings  liL  4;  comp.  1  Chron.  v.  21.  See  the  larva  of  the  clothes-moth,  or  of  some 
also  Job  i.  3 ;  xlii.  12).  We  have  a  beau-  insect  of  the  same  kind, 
fill  allusion  to  the  pastoral  habits  of  the  The  -management  and  use  of  sheep  end 
same  country  in  ^icah  ii.  12.  Here  also  goats  has  from  the  esrliest  dawn  of  homsn 
were  Midianites,  whose  flocks  were  so  vast  history  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  con- 
that  the  sheep  taken  from  them  by  Moses  dition  of  man,  and  specially  of  those  natieos 
amounted  to  675,000  (Numb.  xxzi.  82 ;  see  which  belong  to  the  Caucaaian,  or,  as  Dr. 
also  Ezod.  ii.  15 — ^iii.  1).  Tbe  Arabs  firom  Prichard  denominates  it,  the  Iranian  or 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  have  Indo-Atlantio  variety  of  our  race.  The  bis- 
bestowed  less  attention  upon  sheep  than  tory  of  these  animals  is  so  interwoven  witb 
upon  horses.  Compare  Ezek.  zzvii.  21.  Is.  the  history  of  man,  that  Mr.  Tates  is  inclined 
x1.  7.  Care  of  sheep  prevailed  among  the  to  doubt  if  they  ever  existed  in  a  wild  state. 
Hebrews.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs  So  far,  he  says,  as  geology  supplies  sny  evi- 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  presents  beauti-  dence,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  aupposition  tbat 
ful  images  of  the  kind  of  life  whioh  still  con-  man  and  the  two  lesser  kinds  of  homed  est- 
tinues,  with  little  variation,  among  the  Be»  tie  belong  to  the  same  epoch;  no  properiy 
douins  or  wandering  nomads  of  Arabia,  fossil  bones  either  of  the  sheep  or  goat  have 
Not  only  was  David  a  shepherd  boy,  but  yet  been  found.    <  As  we  must  sappoNtbst 
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mn  ma  emM  perfect  did  fall-gnnm,  tod  xltfl.  9.   1  Sua.  nf.  7.   1  Pet  t.  I),  •  IMt 

with  ikon  meaos  of  rabaUlenM  aioonil  bim  which  ihowt  IhU  Ihs  ihephcid'!  Uli  WM 

which  bii  nUTOt  and  eonBlitiitio&  raqnlrs,  I 

04a  KB  no  lexon  why  tlie  ahtap  aad  tho  * 

goat  iDftj  uot  hKTe  been  creited  in  lueh  • 

■UU  as  to  bo  inunediUelj  used  b;  him  both 

tor  clothing  uid  toi  food'  (Tcs.  Antlq.  p. 

130). 

8UEPHEBDS  (ihetp  herd),  in  primitiTS 
tiraea,  weis  the  »oni  uid  daughters  o[  lirga 
proprieton  (Oen.  xzix.  9;  comp.  Ex.  iL  IS). 
At  a  Utar  period  alio  the  occupatioo  vm 
panned  bj  penoni  of  gnperior  stBtioD,  ths 
ralber  becann  ths  breediog  of  sheep  formed 
ID  lu{[e  a  portion  of  the  baaineis  of  Fdei- 
tiat,  and  contributed  go  largelj  lo  iu  wealth 
(ISam.  XTi.  11;  xrii.  10).  OriginaUj  Ihs 
Bebrswa  wen  wandering  nomadi,  cor  did 
(hey  obtain  a  final  witlement  anti]  thej  ^t 
poBMuion  ot  Caoaan.  Yet  afler  that  erenl 
ninj  remained  attuhed  to  the  ancient  free 

mode  of  llfc,  eipeoiill j  the  trana  -  Jordanie  .»«»B.,in 

tribeHnT.S.  aKingaiii.4.  lChton.iT.S8—  ™"  """"  ■"""■"■ 

43).  The  propriety  had  a  great  nnmber  of  hja  Ingieat  «pnlo.  Hen«  propheta,  klnge. 

■  rr^M'^'ilf  **  ^^t}  ^  ^."",-  ""■  \  and  Godhim«&,  bear  the  na^e  of  ehepheSj 

rah^^P^welfZ.rr.nS^reir.^B:  ^-<^PO.Uc'i«.ge.,iabo.^?f^m 

2Chn7^..1».   I..r^l2.  Jer.ri.8),  ^"^b^^^'X  Sarlonr,  de«ribing  bin.. 

"■*  ^r.  """"""'y  ^""'"'J  ^l<\  '  Vf'  Mlf  aa  a  ehepherd,  aUiide.  tl.  Tarion.  tadica- 

crookri  (hence  crook)  at  one  end,  by  wbieh  caii  and  attachment  which  dietin- 

losoide  and,  when  needftil,  catch  the  aheep  i.  ,1      „„^.  n„v  jwi™  .h.  i,)™i;™„ 

y;'         Tr,'„    ,  „._  _.    .„,.  .,.„  .  v.„  gniah  the  owner  of  a  flock  from  the  hireling, 

(LeT.«TU.33.  18am.xTii.iO);al«.abag  ^ho,  being  engaged  to  tend  the  .beep  only 

''I^''    .'*.           ...                  .  for  a  aeaaon,  could  not  be  ao  well  known  bT 

Th;,h.d  «>».0m.  !».».  md  "™".  mi  ^        „„,  ,'„  „„i  |„Ur..l.a  in  Ih.lr  wd- 

erected  a  plalfonn,  or  kind  of  watch-tower,  'Hoi  Bhaipbom,  BnwnliVi  !•"•  tlwe*  hnrlfBl 

whence  they  migbl  eatrej  a  wide  extent  of  T^l  ._.  __  ,m.  _„  -t,—,  rj.n.  t^.  • 

do<nu,  and  ».  evil  eome  Ume  before  il  cune  Airf  "me  and  ii»a  tht.  way,  where  CcIIt  ftedi. 

(Mioah  IT.  B)  ;  for  watohfiilneM  wae  among  The  following,  from  '  Hartlej*.  Beaearehei 

Ihe  chief  Tirtne*  of  ihepberda  (Nahom  iii.  in  Oreece  and  the  LeTant,'  qaoted  lirom  Hr. 

18.   Lakeil.8].    If  a  member  of  their  flock  Tate^a  learned  work,  JotHnun  .Intlfiuinim 

was  lost,aa  on  wide  open  plains  might  easil;  (93),  throws  Kghl  on  onr  Lord's  langnage: 

happen,  tfaejwen  to  employ  all  diligence  in  'I  aaked  my  man  it  it  wai  naaal  in  Greece 

recoTering  it  (Eiek.  iixiT.  12.   Lnke  it.  0 ;  to  giTe  names  to  sheep  T    He  informed  me 

coup.  1  Sam.  ii.  S).    Young  and  liek  ani-  that  it  was,  and  thai  (be  aheep  obeyed  (he 

mals  they  carried  in  their  anus  (Is.  il.  II).  abepberd  when  he  ealled  (hem    t^   their 

Their  ohiet  article  ot  dress  was  a  laige  man-  names.    This  morning  I  hid  an  opporta- 

(le,   capaeioaa   enou^   to  ooTer  Ihe  whole  nity  of  Tcri^ng  the  (mlh  ot  (his  remark, 

body  (Jer.  iliJi.   12).     For  their  food,  see  Passing  by  a  flook  of  deep,  I  asked  the 

Amoa  TiL  II.    Lake  IT.  IS.     They  ree^Ted  abepherd  Ihe  same  gnastion  which  I  put  lo 

no  moDej'WageSjbat  instead,a  certain  ahare  my  aerTant,  and  ha  gate  me  Ihe  lainB  an- 

in  Ihe  products,  as  milk  (Gen.  ixx.  83.  1  awer.    I  then  bad  him  call  one  of  hia  eheep. 

Cor.  ii.  T).   They  employed  masic  and  song  He  did  so,  and  il  instantly  left  Its  paaluraga 

(I  Samnel  xtL  IB).    The  cattle  were  nnm-  and  Its  companions,  and  ran  up  to  the  hand 

bersd,  and  llie  nnmbering  repeated,  so  as  to  ot  the  shepfaerd  with  signs  of  pleaanre  and 

preTent  loss  (Lst.  ixriL  S3.  Eiek.  xx.  S7.  >  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  nerer  be- 

Jer.  zniii.  18  ;  compare  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  34).  fore  obserred  in  any  animal    II  ii  alio  tma 

On  the  plains,  Ihc  shepheidB  dwell  in  hnts  ot  the  eheep  in  this  soimlrj  that  ■  stranger 

or  lanta  as  long  sa  the  sheep  remained  in  they  will  not  follow,  bat  will  flee  from  hln^ 

the  open  air  (Canticles  i.  8.   Is.  xiiviiL  12).  for  Ibey  know  not  the  Toiea  of  strangera. 

The  ahepherda  seem  to  hare  been  arranged  The  ahepherd  told  me  that  many  ot  hia 

In  elaaaes,  Irom  an  ordinary  sertant  to  Ihe  sheep  are  slill  wild ;  that  Ihey  had  not  yet 

diiaf  herdaman,  wlio,  nnder  llie  Kinga,  waa  learned  their  namea,  bnl  thai  by  leaching 

•  blgli  offleer  of  die  oonit  (QensaiB  uIt.  3 1  they  would  all  lean  tham.  The  other*  which 

ToLU  SO 
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kasw  thwi  naatt  1m  MlMtamt*  (9  BmdmI  Oen.  slvii.  84,  it  Is  said  fhtt  'erfrf  slicp- 

xii  d)«  herd  (litenUy  *  iMer  of  iheep')  is  an  abo- 

On  the  words  of  onx  Lord  in  John  z.  4,  minalioin  to  the  Egyptians.'  Beference  ia 
6,  a  passage  of  Polybias  strikingly  throws  held  to  be  hers  made  to  the  eiliMts  produced 
light  In  iiB  beginning  of  his  twelfth  book,  by  the  inrasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Btfktog 
he  states  that  when  strangers  landed  on  the  (*  shepherd-kings ;'  that  in  Coptic  is  said  to 
ialsnd  Kymon  In  order  to  carry  off  sheep,  mean  'shepherd'),  whose  connection  with 
all  the  flock  forthwith  fled ;  but  when  the  that  country  offers  a  dark  histociesl  prahlcm 
diepherd  who  had  noticed  this  blew  loud  on  (see  Tol.  i.  page  500).  According  to  Irsf- 
his  horn,  they  Immediately  all  ran  to  him.  mentspreBerred  in  Josephos  (against  Apion) 
He  adds,  *We  need  sot  be  surprised  that  of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  of  HeUopo- 
they  listened  to  these  sounds ;  for  in  Italy  lis,  who,  at  the  commsnd  of  king  Ptolemj, 
swine-herds  do  iiot^  as  in  Greece,  follow  the  wrote  a  history  of  the  country  dr.  860  A.  0., 
swine,  but  go  a  litde  distance  before  them ;  there  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyp- 
and  when  Uiis  bk»w  their  hoias,  the  herds  tian  king  Timnios,  an  luTaaioa  of  Egypt  bj 
collect  and  Mkm  their  conductors.'  The  the  Hyksos,  who,  coming  from  the  £4»t« 
Cafbes  in  Seiuth  Aftisa  hSTC  taught  eren  eon^ered  the  laud,  burnt  the  oitieflu  d#- 
oxen  and  oowi  to  e^  their  pipes.  Schulz  stroyed  the  temples  of  the  god%  part^  eoEter- 
in  his  trsTcls  saw,  near  Hasareth,  a  shepherd  minated,  partiT  eoslaTed  the  naliresB  and  sat 
who,  by  blowing  on  a  hoin,  brought  more  up  a  king  of  their  owa  blood,  by  name  Sm- 
than  two  hundred  aheep  after  him,  and,  with  kttU — ^the  same  word  sa  that  traaskHed,  in 
the  aid  of  a  pipe,  made  them  go  through  a  Gen.  xIxL  6^1 '  gojetxunti  v^A  a^ ^ied  to  Jo- 
sort  of  exercise.  Now,  they  bent  the  knee  seph.  This  monarch  selgoed  m  Keaiphi% 
of  the  fore-leg;  then*  for  a  moment,  they  az^,  having  made  Upper  and  liower  Kgypt 
stood  on  their  hind  feet ;  next,  they  fcU  on  tributary,  built  stronghold^  among  other% 
their  body  with  t^eir  four  legs  doubled  under  AvarU  (probably  meaning  '  Hetaiew  cam*), 
them.  near  Pelusium.    The  domiaiom  of  the  Byk^ 

At  Ber  Melech,  on  the  south  of  Jadsh«  sob  lasted  for  Oil  yearsr  stthe  end  of  wwl| 

Schubert  (li.  400)  came  to  a  well  whest  time  the  native  prince^  who  seen  to  hat* 

some  men,  in  buckets  hung  by  ropes  from  retained  power  in  the  ■euthesn  parts  d  tba 

curved  poles,  were  drawing  water  which  they  land,  drove  the  foreigners  out  of  Egypt  into 

poured  into  stone  troughs.   Hocks  of  lambg  the  desert  towards  Syris.    The  latter  pi»» 

separated  one  ftom  another,  under  their  se<  ceeded  into  Judes,   and  built  Jcroaatoas. 

▼cnI  keepers,  stood  near,  waiting  eaoh  fM  These  Hyksos  have  bean  held  to  be  laiael- 

their  turn  to  drink.    IVhen  the  trough  waA  ites«  PhoBuiciana,  that  is  Csnaanites^  Ax«p 

filled,  the  diephesd  whose  turn  had  eosM  bians,  Amalekites,  Ac.     The  dxrersty  la 

gave  wiUi  his  staff  and  Toice  a  sign,  and  the  more  in  name  than  realitr.    Basthean  {Zmr 

ram  with  damlBg  le^ps,  wMeh  erecy  sheep  Gnchiehte  der  JtrasUteut  2SS)  and  Lan|^ik* 


imitated,  begau  to  run  to  the  water.    When     {Kenaan,  203)  have  given  solid  seasoDa  Is* 
one  set  nad  drunk,  they  retired,  and  another     thinking  that  they  belonged  to  the  ssmo 


cams  in  th«fr  ptossw    *These  frisking,  dan-  as  Abraham  and  liia  descendsalH  s  paala»> 

einghUBdkti  m  well  m  their  ready  obedience  ing  people,  like  the  modem  Bedouins^  who 

to  the  volsa  of  their  skepherd,  recslled  to  pressing  forward  fvom  the  aorlk  sad  eaa^ 

our  mindfl  ssversl  hrteretting  passages  of  occupied  in  succession.  ArahiSi  ftjri^  and 


holy  Beiiptnrs.    We  hers  thougnt  we  saw  a     Egypt    Having  estahlished  their  power 
piotnreofpateiaiehallife.'  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt,  they  natnrsiay 


A  *4&i«f  shepherd'  Is  mentioned  fax  1  Pet  kept  up  fiieadly  relations  with  their 

T.  4  sUnsion  being  mttde  to  the  Lord  Jesus  men,  the  patriarchs  in  Palastine ;  md 

Ohdst    J^rom  the  *  Oeatlefflan's  Mags^ine '  the  latter  found  themselves  pressed  f»  food, 

(xxxiv.  904)  It  appears  there  used  to  be  a  afforded  to  them   a  weieome  amoag  tb» 

ehiaf  shepherd  la  Spsia.    The  writer  states  rich  products  of  their  adopted  country    te 

that  ISB.  tf&oosaad  sheep  compose  a  flock,  long  as  this  dynasty  held  dominion,  Joasph 

whieh  hi  divided  iBto  ten  tribes.    One  man  and  his  descendants  wese  well  treated ;  %ui 

haa  the  contest  of  them  all,  under  whom  when  the  genuine  EQuptian  Mood  had  a»> 

are.  flOf  ahepherte,  five  to  each  tribe  (see  sumed  ite  ascendsao]^  they  vmre  oppMamd^  \ 

GoVBB ;  eompsrs  1  8am.  szi.  7),    On  iba  and  driven  to  seek  lihsng  and,  bsfphMBS  Im  \ 

same  authoriQ^  it  appears  fliat  the  Yast  unnir  fligiil.    To  thA  nslvrea  of  BflTPt  tha  uimip» 

here  of  aheep  (fire  millions)  which  M«iinAiiy  ers,  aa  sueh,  were  hstelnL  to  that  ^togrsa^  thalt 

pass  from  Aieb  summer  to  their  winter  walks,  the  very  nama  of  'ahapheBd'  wai  hrid  hs 

prooead'averfollowittg  the  shepherd,'    The  abominiUion;  ibr  with  their  mooatiieiiriio 

sheep  never  rest  long.    When  Hie  diepherd  opinions,  the  shephod-kinga  had  dsateo^d 

wishes  tern  to  fted  at  pIcMore,  he  makes  %  the,  idols  and  ts^^es  of  the  Isnd    ihlgi^^ 

pauae.   if  he  perceives  a  tbisatening  cloud«  nallyi  these  ¥ietoiioua  desoendsiite  of  Tsrah 

he  walhs  fester  to  oonduot  them  to  a'place  retained  their  native  enatems,  so  that  hs 

of  shelter.  their  intsrcomni  wi^  Abrsham^  w  ted  im 

BHSPaSfiD  KIN08,  or  ^nZSOS.     ^  dUtipct  wall  of  separ^loa.    By  dogrees,  the 
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dt«MN  of  polin  iDd  tb«  font  of  cntlom  the  ]ir(>smi>or  °f  ^'  funilj  lermad,  iflM 
l(idlh«aio»m»lg«n)«towilhilieEgjptl«ns!  Urn,  ShemiiM.  From  him  owne  Abrihini 
■a  Ihat  whan  Joseph  ww  brousht  into  iho  (ri.  10—38)  ind  the  Ucuiah  (Lake  ul.  80 }. 
oonntrr,  gre»t  dlveniliM  oiiitad  belmen  the     See  Dithiob. 

ESTptiBn  ruJers  wid  their  Hebrew  gaesli,         8HEWBBEAD,  In  the  Hebrew, '  brekd  of 
Thi»™w  li  in  the  n«io  hold  b1«o  bj  0>-     the  pre»ene«,' or  (he  fioe,  »o  oiUed  from  being 
bom  (■  Ancient  EgTPl-'  ^i  ')  ""^  Bnnsm     >et  before  JehoT«h,  li  the  English  for  th« 
ISgypf''  SittU).     The  latter    dlaUnoElr     «w«i"*  (represeiitlng  the  tuaJw  tribe*)  Io»im 
un,  '  In  DOT  npiaion,  there  Ii  no  hletorioil     \or  Mther  flat  cekei),  made  of  the  flnert 
fealing  mon  wmsl  thaa  thai  whleh  oon-     floor,  wilhont  leaien,  which  w  a  nUNMnal 
naota  the  H^tMi  with  the  Jewi '—meaning,     were,  with   aalt    and    franUncenae,   U   ba 
doDbaeM,lti«HebTawraca,lhaAbrabanida; 
ha  adda,*bvtUDldenliflaaUoumareinadmlB- 
aible  than  that  of  the  axpnlsEon  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  libsnuloa  of  the  latlar*  (L  2S7). 
To  the  man  aibat  la  Oia  opinion  of  a  not 
leu  diattagaidied  aolhoritr,  nanwl}  Box 
Hger  (lUutH,  L  808,  wf.^,  who  aaaribea  the 
boatillQ  balwaan  the  Hjboa  and  the  Egjp- 
lUa*  (0  (heir  aaaantiallj  dilhrent  modea  of 
life.    <h>  dlia  potnl  wa  tranilate  aome  of  hia 
words :  *  The  uepberd-people  of  the  andant 
Egjpttwu  belonnd  io  two  chief  nation*,  Aa 
.  HjkMM  Md  Hw  Bbmini  the  two  aaaentlallj 
'  diatingaitbed  ftom  each  other,  bat,  u  no- 
mad tribes  aimilar  in  Ihair  modes  of  lift- 
Both  atood  in  a  hostile  atlltode  Io  the  well-     offered  mrj  week  to  JehoTah.    Thn  bf  fB 
ordeied  oonatitntion  of  Egjpl,  as  M  preKQt     two  heaps,  ons  above  anoiha,  ta  if  for  food 
the  native  child  uf  Ifa*  desert  la  Iha  bom     for  the  Divine  King,  Jehovah  (aonip.  Oeo. 
enem;  o{  the  atBtionaij  agriealtariil,  whom     ilii.  SL  Ler.  L  S).    The  sakaa  won  n- 
Ibe  former,  in  hie  Dabridled  lova  of  libsrtr,     newed  ever;  sabbath,  when  tha  fDimar  wsas 
drapisea,  penecule*,  and  plandart.    Accord-     lemoied  and  eaten  hj  the  priaala  a*  tha 
ing  Io  m;  view,  I  know  oo)f  one  class  of     lepreienUliTa*  of  Ood  (Eiod.  xiT,  80)  sL 
Bedonipe,  the  nomada.    Wbea  one  of  this     31.   Lct.  uL  B;  uiv.  5—0).    In  sasea  of 
claaa  digmoonla  from  hi*  OsM  dtomedarj     neceBsitr,'Dtbet*  partook  of  Iha  ahawbreai, 
uul  wandsrs  no  more,  aeiiea  the  plough  and     provided  Ihsj  were  levilicaUj  elaan  (I  Saia. 
bnilda  a  cabio,  ioitead  of  niamlBg  over  die     xil.  t,  Hf. ;  oomp.  Van-  xiL  8,  ^    Lska 
dasait  and  pitching  his  teot,  be  la  m  longer     iL  3,  4).    The  bread  wa*  laid  aa  a  td>l«  tt 
a  Bedonin — ha  beeomea  a  Fellah.   Thni  the     gold  (1  Sings  vli.  iS).    That  ib  Hm  Hai» 
Arab*  regard  Ihc  matter.    Tbe  BedDoIn*  of     dian  temple  Josepbu*  calls  goldse,  and  aaj* 
EgTpl  are  llioss  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Li-     it  weighed  several  talents  (J.  W.  vii.  0.  fe)> 
bjaa  deant,  of  the  Sahara  of  Arabia,  of  lb*      It  [s  found  in  iba  arch  ot  Titua,  with  two 
deaerls  ot  Sfria;  the  eame  that  are  spread     vase*  on  iL    Comp.  Eiod.  xiv.  29,  where 
from  Ihe  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Feraian  gulf,     'diihes  and  apoona'  are  for  drj  tilings,  and 
the  eame  in  manners,   bodilj  appaarauce,     'covers  and  bowls'  tor  Ilqnid*,  probablf 
speech,  though  the  epeccli  is  spoken  in  very     wine  iieceaaar;  for  tha  meal, 
different  dialects.    These  are  Ibe  kenwls  of        SOIBBOLETU  (H.  a  ilraraw),  a  test  ap- 
tbe  Arab  natiou,  the  purest  Arab  race.    Tha     pli<d  bj  tbe    OileaditeB  to    thek    biolbet 
Bjk*o*i*ihc  progenitor  of  the  irsieni  Arab*;      Hebiowa,  tha  Ephralnutcs,  in  ordcc  to  delect 
be  is  the  sDDienl  Arab,  Ihe  wsnderinf  Chal-     them  and  prevent  flieir  escape  in  atleinpling 
dee,  whoae  horses  are  swifter  than  leopards,     to  pass  the  Jordan,  where  the  Oilesdile*  Lad 
who   an  more  fleroa  than  evening  widve*,     poated  men  in  order  to  anesl  and  il*;  the 
and  who  Bj  a*  Ifae  eagl*  to  bia  fttj  (Hab.     Epiiraimitea  (Jndg.  lii.  1,  wf%     '<>  ^^  ^*' 
L  Fl).     TliBa  sajB  the  prophet,  and  ia  better     brew  there  are  two  letters  of  similar  sound, 
terms    Ihe   Bedouin*   cannot   be  deaeribad.      ona  an  t,  Ihe  other  having  Iha  soimd  of  onr 
The  Bible  especiailj  give*  lu,  in  its  pietnita     ih.     It  appears  that  where  other  tribes  ased 
of  the  nnmad  life  of  an  Abraham  and  Iha     ik,  the  Ephrainit«e  nacd  i.     Thus  when  rs- 
other  purisrcha,  tbe  clearest  pialore  of  those     quired  Io  say  iMbbolctli,  they  eoald  do  no- 
Hykios  and   their  direct  dncendacts,  our     Ihin^  else  than  aiy  liliboleth.    In  Ibis  way 
modem   Bedouins,  who   for    Ihoasaads    of     tbcy  were  delected.     Hence  'a  shibboleth' 
years  have  remained  Ibe  lame,  both  eiter-      came  to  ligni^  a  tcsl,  such  as  a  creed  or 
nally  and  in  their  manner  ot  Ihinkina,'  att  of  opinions.     II  i*  equally  difficult  for 

8HBM  (H.  namt),  Ihi  first  son  of  Noah,  Frenchmen  la  pronounce  our  ck.  Thus  Urn  . 
who  with  bis  brolbu  Ja^at  ■wifllWd  *■-  ot  diem  can  correctly  niter  lliese  wordl^ 
spaot  to  (ball  father,  wad  u>  rtzati  Us  .  ■  CbWiesia'  cbtn-ch  stands  in  ChkhtsBS 
U«(riDg  <Gcn.  V.  31 1  ix.  38,  uq-)-    He  was     cborcbyard.'     Camp.  Matt  nvi.  78, 
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SHIELDS  (T.)  mert  ancfenllj  Ter;  luge,  thelm  tpokni  of  u  foniken  and  ustoMd 

>l>o  onned;  >d  OiM  Ihsy  corend  and  Ihoa  oT  Ood   (Ps.  luriU.  60,  Kg.  Jra.  Tii.  la, 

proUtMd  ths  mtnr.    Id  H,aiDn,  a  shisM  14;  ixri.  6).    It  ii  mcDtioued  in  Sciiptnia 

in  dneribed  bj  an  epilbct  which  tigoite*  daring  the  cxiU,  but  cot  ■ttennnla;  and 

'  man-inrronDding.'    AnolbcT    epitbet    tm-  JcToaia  ipeaki  of  it  in  hii  dij  ■•  oUcilj  in 

plojedbrkim  is'waU-CDmd.'  Hsnoe 'coro-  roiiia. 

F*»'  in  Pi.  T.  13.    Tb«  ihield  and  apear  8BIMEI  (H.  a  haanr),  aon  of  Ge^^  of 

w*ra  in  TCTj  carij  tiniea  tb«  chief  weapont  the  funilj  of  8anl,  who  cimed  and  atontd 

<1  Sim.  iTii,  7,  IS.    1  Chnm.  xU.  U).  Dand  when  fljing  from  Abaalom  (3  Sini. 

BHILO  (H.  pun),  of  which  (he  fall  form  xrl.  S,  nq.).     Bj  enlreatr  he  obtained  par- 

W«i  Shilon,  as  wen  in  ShilmiU,  i*  the  mo-  don  fiom  that  monanh,  when  he  ntnined  to 

den  Seilnn,  with  which  iti  poiilion  con«-  hii  cipitd  (ail.  IS,  Hf .)■     BulDand  on  hia 

•ponda.     That    poiition    ii    definitalj   da-  daalh.bed  nqamni  Solomon   not  to  l«*a 

•eiibed  in  ths  book  of  Jndgaa  (ixL  19)  aa  nnponiihed    the   conduct  of    Shimei,   who 

'  on  the  noitb  (ids  of  Bethel,  on  the  aaat  wa*  fint  plaoed  under  raalraiiit  and  (hen 

aide   ot  ibe  highway  that  goelh  up  from  pat  to  death  (1  Kingi  IL  S,  Hf.). 

Bethel   to   Shechem.   and  on  (he  aonth  of  SQINAIt,  the  moat  ancient  nam*  of  the 

Labonah.'     Seilnn  wai  found  hj  Bobjnaon  land  when  Nimrod  founded  ths  foor  eides, 

on  tho  oaat  of  Ihe  gnat  Mid  between  Beihel  Babel,  Eneb,  Aeead,  and  Calneh  (Om.  z. 

aodSbaehem  (Mablooe),  and  he  eame  after  10),  and  where  Ihe  Noachidc,  ordewieadinta 

an  hour  to  the  Tillage  at  Lebonab,  now  el-  of  Noah,  bnilt  the  lowai  of  Babel  (li.  a,  Mf .). 

Labban.  In  AbtdianTa  time  then  reigned  in  Bhinar, 

At  Shiloh  tha  tabemaole  wai  eat  up  attar  Amraphel  (.sit.   1,  B).    In  later  daja  tfaa 

the  oonntry  had  b«n    inbdned,  and  tha  ooontij  obtained  Ihe  name   of  Bafajlonia, 

laal  general  dinaioa  of  the  land  waa  mads  thoogb  propheta  atill  denominattd  it  Bhinai 

•moi^lhatiibei  (Joah.  XTiiLl— 10).    The  (Dan.  L  3.  Zeeh.  *.  11). 

uk  and  labamaala  long  conlinaed   here,  8BIF3  {T.Q.ichiff)  were  probablj  fliat 

•nd  haia  Samoal  waa  de^oalad  to  Ood  and  emplojed  on  Ihe  ooaal  ot  Paleetine,  or  mher 

Ilia  ohildhood  ipent  In  the  aanotaaiy  (1  Sam.  Sjria,  Ihe  ahorei  of  which  formed  the  natural 

1. — It.).    In  honanr  ot  Iha  piaaenee  of  Ihe  line  ot  jonclion  between  Ihe  Eaalem  and 

■A,  there  waa  a  feaat  ot  the  Lord  in  Bbiloh  Wealeni  world,  and  were  in  eonaeqnenee,  at 

jearl},  doting  which  Iha  daoghlen  ot  Shiloh  a  Terj  early  poiod,  lined  b;  a  aocceiaioa  of 

came  oat  to  dance  in  daneei,  and  it  waa  on  floDriahing  eommcreial  oitiaa.    Among  Ibea^ 

aach  an  ooeaaion  that  Ihey  were  aeiied  and  Bidon  and  iti  offkhoot  Tjra  held  a  promi- 

oarried  off  by  Ihe  remaining  Beqjamiuitea  aentplaoe.    Thair  inhahilanta,  with  the  Phi- 

(Jndg.  ni.  IS — 38).    From  Bhiloh  Ihe  aik  liatlDai,  long  oeonpied  Ihe  eea-board;  from 

waa  al  length  remoTed  to  the  aimy  ot  larael,  which  ihtj  kept  the  laraelitea,  whoae  Gon<ra- 

and  being  capnued  hy  the  Philiitlnei,  re-  nieneeandproiperity,howeTer,  Ibeypromoled 

turned  no  mora  to  ila  former  place  (I  Sam.  by  their  maritime  engagementa.    While  Iheaa 

It. — tI).     Shiloh  tbenoeforlh,  though  Bome-  men  ot  Ihe  ooaat  time  held  poaaeadon  of 

tlmeethe  reiidenoe  ot  propheta,  M  (rfAh^ah,  the  key  of  tha  ooean,   and  eondncted  Iha 

oalehrtUed    In    the    biatory    ot   Jeroboam  eommene  ot  the  land,  the  tribea  vboaa  lot 

(lEingi  si.  20;  siilOj  lir.  3),  ia  neTer-  wa*  easlonlbe  ihorea  oftheMeditemnean, 
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poddoDy 'oonld  not  fail  to  have  Bome  ae- 
qnatntance  with  the  sea,  and  accordingly 
dieir  poetio  imagery  hence  borrowed  mate- 
rials (Pa.  CTii.  23,  uq.) ;  but  in  general  they 
were  too  mneh  given  to  agrienltore  to  be- 
come intimate  with  naval  or  commercial 
affairs.  It  was  not  tiU  the  palmy  days  of 
Solomon  that  they  gained  any  eminence 
therein ;  when  a  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
maritime  Tyriaus,  which,  though  not  of  long 
doration,  led  to  navigation  in  the  Bed  sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  threw  open 
the  East  and  the  West  to  the  court  of  the 
Israelite  monarchs  (1  Kings  ix.  26—28; 
X.  11,  22.  Rse)[.  zxviL  8).  In  the  tune  of 
the  Maccabees,  Joppa  was  a  Jewish  port 
(1  Mace.  ziv.  6).  A  more  capacious  harbour 
was  formed  by  Herod  at  Cesarea  (Joseph. 
J.  W.  iii.  9, 8),  though  even  in  this  period 
flourished  no  Jewish  commerce,  properly  so 
called.  Fkom  the  latter  port  Paid  took  ship 
for  Italy  (Acts  zz?iL  2).  The  ships  found 
in  the  New  Testament  on  the  lake  of  OaUlee 
were  fishing  smacks,  though  small  Teasels 
of  war  were  on  one  occasion  employed  there 
by  the  Romans  ( J.  W.  iiL  10,  9).  The 
Tyrians'  ships  were  most  distinguished,  and 
we  may  consider  their  vessels  to  have  given 
the  model  for  ahip-building  to  other  ancient 
nations  (Esek.  zxviL  6,t«q,),  The  timbers 
were  of  cypress,  the  masts  of  cedar  (5).  The 
ahips  were  impelled  by  sails  made  of  byssus 
(7),  slso  by  oars  (Is.  zzzui.  21)  of  oak 
(Esek.  zzvii.  6).  With  other  ornaments,  the 
benches  were  either  ivoxy  or  covered  with 
ivory  (6).  The  vessels  were  guided  by  a 
rudder,  intended  probably  in  Prov.  zxiii  84, 
and  certainly  in  Acts  zxviL  40.  Large  ves- 
sels had  one  rudder  before  and  another 
behind;  sometimes  one  also  on  each  side. 
It  was  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  of  burden 
on  board  of  which  Paul  sailed  to  Italy. 
Vessels  of  thii  kind  were  larger  and  more 
capacious  than  ahips  of  war.  They  were  also 
impelled  more  by  sails  than  by  oars,  which 
were  chiefly  employed  in  warlike  vessels. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
barks  of  oars,  were  called  frirfiMf,  (having 
two  banks  of  oars),  trirtmn  (three),  ftitn- 
^uertfliei  (Ave).  On  the  prow  was  the  ship's 
sign  (Acts  zxviii.  11),  whence  the  vessel 
received  its  name  (see  i.  807).  Each  ship 
had  its  boat,  which  could  be  used  in  exigen- 
cies as  well  as  for  landing  (Acts  zzvii.  16, 
80,  82),  several  anchors  (29,  40),  also  a 
easting-line  for  soundings  (28).  What  is 
called  'the  mainsail'  (40), more  modem  in- 
terpreters make  the  topsail.  The  process  of 
tmdergirding  the  ship  with  cables  (17),  to 
prevent  her  going  asunder,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writers.  The  efforts  made 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  vessel  in  which 
Paul  was,  are  described  with  correctness  and 
effect.  It  was  usual  first  to  lighten  the 
Tessel  by  throwing  the  luggage  overboard 


(19).  Efforts  were  made  to  gain  the  shore 
by  means  of  the  boat  (30).  W^en  the  danger 
became  imminent,  the  freight  was  sacrificed 
{SS).  In  case  of  shipwreck,  the  crew  tried 
to  save  themselves  on  broken  timbers  (44). 
'The  master'  (11)  was  the  steersman,  who 
was  under  the  control  of '  the  owner'  (comp. 
Jonah  i.  6).  On  account  of  the  stormy  wea- 
ther, it  was  only  in  summer  that  the  ancients, 
who  had  a  vivid  idea  of  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  ventured  to  put  to  see :  among  the 
Bomans,  the  sea  was  opened  in  March  and 
closed  in  November.  Ships  which  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  were  under  sail,  sought  re- 
ftige  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  there 
to  pass  the  winter  (12).  Even  large  ships 
held  their  course  along  the  coast  (2),  and 
therefore  made  slow  progress.  When  they 
ventured  into  the  open  sea,  in  the  absence 
of  the  compass,  they  took  such  guidance  as 
they  could  from  remarkable  stars,  as  the 
Pleiades,  Orion,  and  the  Great  and  the  Litdo 
Bear. 

8HISHAK,  a  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
Jeroboam  sought  reftige  agaixist  Solomon 
(1  Khigs  zi.  41).  In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  he,  with  a  large  army, 
invaded  Judah,  and,  titer  he  had  captured 
many  strongholds,  plundered  the  temple  and 
the  roysl  palace  at  Jerusslem  (ziv.  25,  26. 
2  Ohron.  ziL  2—4,  9).  On  a  wall  of  the 
great  temple  of  Kamac  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
are  the  ezploits  of  this  monarch  set  forth. 

Confirmatory  of  the  Biblical  naixative 
that  speaks  of  Shishsk's  invasion,  is  a  pic- 
ture, now  much  mutilated,  painted  on  the 


first  court  of  the  great  palace  of  Camac  at 
Thebes,  where  Ghampollion  recognised  the 
hieroglyphic  name  of  Shishak,  and  among 
others  the  figure,  a  part  of  which  is  above 
given.  The  hieroglyphics  connected  with 
it  signify  the  king  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
Jewii  and  names  are  given  in  hieroglypUetl 


SHO 

■hialda  of  pliMl  lu  Pilstliae  >bicU  ih 
Tii>iorp>Medthn>Dgb,uBttIihoTaa,Vegid<l< 
Hdiinaim.  For  other  Falealiniui  nun* 
man  ncenllf  reeogniud,  ufl  iha  eicetleot 
work,  Oiliuro's  'Aaeient  Egypt.'  This  cut, 
bomrcr,  reaU  on  tba  luthorilf  of  Itoaellitti 
{tt  ■ThcAntiquitleaorEgypti'Loiidau  Reli- 
flOMTnct  Sacielf,  p.S31).  The  heul  dreu 
o(  lhi(  eiptiTa  i*  pnrelj  Egjptiu,  but  hi 
wcm  (he  beard,  in  abedienoe  to  Ler.  lii.  37. 
On  (bU  tntiject,  »  recent  Fnneb  riulor  at 
Thebaa  remuka,  '  a  king  of  Egypt  oairiei 
oapUTB  a  king  ot  Jndah,  and  Ihia  LialorJa 
page  of  6i*  Bible  ia  found  wriltan  on  a  wall 
of  Camae.'  Amp^  in  the  Btini*  Ju  Dtai 
Itmdu,  Deo.  1817,  p.  lOlT. 
BHITTAH-TBEE  —  BHITTIM -WOOD. 

SHITTUf,  •  Tillej  in  lh«  land  of  Uia 
Hoabitea,  od  the  bordera  of  Paleatine,  on 
the  eaat  of  the  Jordan,  two  bonra  and  a  half 
(herr&ora,  oppoiile  Jericho,  tba  fonj-aixth 
and  lilt  alatian  ot  the  lanelita*  in  their 
war  t"  Canun  (Nnmb.  iir.  1;  iiiiiL  iB, 
AS.   Josh.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1.   Hieth  rt.  0), 

SHOES  (a.  lehuA*),  or  saTering  far  Iha 
htt,  among  Iha  anolent  Hebrew!,  u  wall  aa 
On  Otteka  and  Boiuana,cominoa]j  eonaialad, 
and  with  tba  Arab*  eoniiala  still,  of  woodaa 
«r  laalham  aolai,  oillad  in  Oraak  and  Latin 
tm-^f't  The;  war*  boond  to  the  aole  of 
th«  foot  bj  two  tiaa  (Oen.  liT.  a8.  Mark  i. 
'7),  ot  vhkli  0D«  wuil  betwaan  Um  fr«*l 


unea     where  it  wu  aoited  with  th*  othar  '  laU^L' 


Thaae  Band■l^  need  mereljin  walking,  wna 
pat  off  on  entering  the  lent  or  boa**,  being 
left  at  the  door  or  on  the  edge  of  the  apul- 
raent.  The  onbiading  of  th*  liea  ud  n- 
moral  ol  (ha  aandul  wm  from  old  tiino  Ilia 
buiincM  of  alaiei.  Tlie  nenlj-pnrcbued 
alive,  ai  a  token  of  bia  eonditioa,  entered 
on  hia  office  bj  taking  off  hii  mtaler'i  likoea 
and  bearing  them  for  aom*  apac*  aflfrhim. 
Id  eoDBKjaence,  tfae  offle*  wai  held  to  be  ao 
low,  that  a  labbioieal  aajing  beara-^AU 
that  a  alive  doea  for  h!i  mailai  ia  n  eeholar 
to  do  for  bia  teacher,  sare  untjing  bia  au' 
dal*.'  Hence  appear*  bow  luab  wa*  th* 
eatimal*  which  hul  beeu  farmed  of  J**n*  by 
John,  who  did  not  think  htiaaelf  wonbr  W 
nndo  and  bear  bia  aaiidats — in  olb*r  word*, 
to  bo  bit  lowmt  diKtipl*  (kliu.  [ii.  IL 
UMki.7). 


□MM 


Th*  aandab  of  the  female  lei  were  often 
daaontel  and  eoatl;  (Eiek.  xH.  10.  CanL 
*ll,  I).  Onlj  at  lb*  Paaebal  Supper  were 
the  laraeUua  required  to  have  their  eboei  on 
(Kiod.  xil.  II).  Thiawuinorder  that  the; 
might  appear  in  full  iraielling  dreai,  Comp. 
Acta  xH.  e.  Sbo«*  were  left  on  the  oulaiiie 
of  holy  places,  where  God  wu  conceived  lo 
be  present  (Eiod.  iiL  0 ;  xii.  IS.  Joib.  ix. 
la.  Aot*Tii.S3))  and  aeMxdfalBto  Jewlih 
Iradiiioii,  whiih  Seriplar*  do**  sot  eontra- 
diel,  Iha  pTi*ata  pertotncd  Iheii  dmtin  b*re- 
fuoL  la  d«*p  •ortow,  ■&•«■  wen  not  worn. 
(a  StK  XT,  M.  b,  n.  a).    TlM  Ao*  wai 


to  lal  the  p«rt  of  (he  goal  lowirdi  «  vtdow 
(Dent  lit.  0, 10).  Thl*  waa  s  token  tlitt  ■ 
p*r>on  leelgind  hi*  righu ;  ftir  what  a  man 
, .._  t,_  _..._  ..  ._  .._    ^^^  power. 

in  the  hot 


I.  XT,  M.  b,  n.  a). 


»  the 

neeeasilji  for  the  npealed  wuhhg*  of  the 
feet  pneliaed  animig  the  Hebrews.  Shoe- 
maker* are  mentiooed  u  «  tepante  trade 
in  the  Talmud.  In  Ihe  view  neit  g{<rec, 
taken  tyom  the  acenrata  and  nseftal  irorfc, 
■  Ancient  EgTPti  h«r  Testlmonv  to  Ih*  Troth 
of  thg  Blbrt/bfW.Oabun  (Landon,  IMS) 

TOT  m  lymm  ^n^^  9^  tHttt 


ftom  ■kinijUid  cnltiug  it  into  Mndili  and 
Mbw  qmM  atilolw.    Cou.  8  KlBM  L  S. 


ior  of  ths  oonTcnt  it  Honnt 
iM  ■obfiMn  «Ah  ■  pftte  of 
dkrUj  won  bj  Hu  B«diniini 


il  eoteiing 


,r  Hie  pi-uinsnlft.    Tliej  were  m«dB  of  th»     of  high-bora-clatne.  in  PJjBtina,  daMilbtd 
liK^lt  sVin  flt  >  n.l,  nl.i^l,  i.  .„,..l„  („  11,.      bj  the  piopfaet  EiekiCI  (ivi.  10). 

The  [ollovlng  cuts  eihibil  «  nmlmen  of 
llie  shoea  (gbiseli)  now  «ora  bj  moDoluueen 
ia  Penis— the  Sh™u.  Thej  in  knitted' 
cotton  (uiddi,  wiih  bro«d  leather  Bolea  M 
them,  riaiog  in  front  like  (be  poial  of  ■ 
akaie,  to  preaeire  the  loea  (ram  Qit  nin<d< 


lick  skin  o(  *  a<>)i  nliiclt  is  eniiel 
lied  aca.    Thr  flsli  Is  a  species  of  Iiallcore. 
liiC  skin  i*  dnnia;  and  coarse,  and  miilit 
noswer  tvtj  kpH  fbr  (lie 
□r  the   tabenaFle  wlilrb  T 
Sinai,  translated,  vltbont  anfflcienl  reason, 
'bad^ri'  Iklns  (Eiod.  xxt,  S),  bat  would 
liud^  •earn  »  Btiing  material  tot  the  onia- 
nMnlil  Mndtli  belonging  to  the  coat);  attire 


SHRINES.    See  Diama  (Tal.  I.  p.  (KM). 

BRDR,  a  ohaln  of  monnlala*  mttnlns 
nonh  nd  sontli,  a  little  enal  of  itie  iongitude 
of  Snei,  before  E?*pl.  forming  a  nildemeal 
{Qtn.  jL\i.  TJ,  St  ibe  south- wcslcm  ettremitj 
of  lfa«  plain  of  Paran  (lit.  fl) 

eHD9HAK  (11.  lily),  the  melmpolii  of 
fte  eonntrj  enlleil  Stislant,  and  the  winlrr 
*MMenre  of  the  Persian  kings  (Neh.  I.  I), 
OB  flio  Ulil  or  Chuaipes  (Dui.  »ilL  2),  WM 
Atnt  one  hnndrcA  stadia  in  cirenmfticnee. 
Haritig  no  trails,  It  »a«  defended  bj  a  clta- 
M,  to  which  belonged  •  aplendid  palace, 
kpadouB  gardeDS.  orchards,  See.,  where  Aha- 
•neras  gue  to  bis  Hoblea  auniptaons  enler- 
tilnmcnts  (Esther  I.  S,  D).  To  this  place 
aehistoiyOfEilherlaatMehed  (II.).  Man; 
Je*i  dwelt  diert  and  tn  other  psiia  of  the 
LinBdon  (W.  6,  16)  ix.  IB,  1»),  of  whloh 


Mnifrr,  *h<cb  teptttatiti  Ihs  Bneiacl  Slin> 
dian  or  Busa,  what  Is  called  Danlei'a  tomk 
if  stdl  to  be  aeen.  The  baildlag  ia  bf  mo- 
dem atvhltMtnre,  and  has  nblhing  to  canj 
the  tnitid  back  to  remote  agea  except  aonw 
fhtgUenta  of  tnaibl*  plUan.  Id  the  iBUriDr 
of  a  fbnt-coraered  cell  aianda  the  coSu,  a 
high  box  of  a  dark  aort  sf  wood,  tnminnded 
b;  a  railing.  Banging  up  against  the  gtathif 
are  seTernl  boards,  widi  Arabic  qnotitioos 
from  the  Koran,  which  die  dcTowt  Mnnoi- 
mans  press  to  ttieir  lips  ai  the;  paaa  mond 
the  coffin.  In  tb«  recess  of  Iha  window  la  M 
airoiite,  held,  when  pretaed  lo  the  beatt,  to 
be  propidons  to  moUien  who  wish  for  a  nti- 
merona  family.  Beneath  the  ■paitment  eon- 
talnlng  the  tomb  is  a  Tanlt,  aaid  to  lepreaenl 
the  den  of  lions  into  which  DanM  was  oaat 

iDan.  Ti.  18).    The  western  wall  of  the  edi- 
n  (i  oloM  K  tho  laft  Aon  9f  Dm  HufBt 


SID  456  S I L 

xlT0r,   tha  Ulti   of   Bcniptnra.      Compne  ftil  minaret  of  ita  principal  moaqna,  alood 

Tiij.  H.  ont  dark  againat  a  aky  of  bright  flame.' 

8ID0N,  a  dtj  of  PhoraieSa  (Oem  z.  15),        SIHOB  (H.  block),  in  la.  zziii.  8,  and  Jcr. 

lying  in  a  narrow  plain  on  the  margin  of  the  IL  18,  is,  in  Winei^a  opinion,  the  Nile  (called 

Mediterranean  (Luke  wL  17),  with  a  good  '  the  black  ibrtf  by  the  Greeks),  whiefa,  wiih 

harbour  (Acta  zzvii.  8),  had  aoqnired  aa  leaa  reason,  he  finds  also  in  Joshua  xiiL  3. 

early  as  the  days  of  Joshua  the  designation  I  Chron.  xiiL  5.    Oen.  xr.  18  mendona  Uio 

of  'Oreat  8idon'  (Josh.  xL  8).  river  of  Egypt  as  one  boundary  of  the  pio- 

Sidon  is  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phosni*  mised  land,  the  Euphrates  being  the  othes. 
oia.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Penta-  As  in  Eiod.  TiiL  0,  *the  waters  of  Egypt' 
teach  and  in  Homer.  It  was  assigned  to  the  denotes  the  Nile,  so  does  the  NOe  seem  to 
tribe  of  Asher  in  the  diyiaion  of  the  land  by  be  intended*  by  the  analogous  phrase,  *  the 
Joshua,  but  waa  never  subdued  by  the  la-  river  of  Egypt.'  If  it  be  objecled  that  the 
raelites  (comp.  Judges  z.  12).  For  wealth,  territories  of  Israel  never  extended  ao  fsr  aa 
eommeree,  lozury,  power,  and  vice,  it  waa  the  Nile,  it  may  be  aaid  in  replv  that,  in  a 
unequalled  in  the  Levant  (Is.  xziii  2.  Eaek.  vague  and  general  manner,  the  Mile  may,  in 
xzviL  8.  1  Kings  ▼.  6),  until  Tyre  outatrip-  opposition  to  the  Euphratea,  be  put  aa  the 
ped  and  Shalmaueser  conquered  it  Thenee  south -western  limit  of  Palestine,  beeanaa 
it  passed  successively  under  the  rule  of  the  between  that  country  and  Egypt  lay  no  other 
Persians,  Macedonians,  Syrians,  Egyptiana,  natural  boundary  nor  any  othur  distinct  peo- 
Bomans,  Arabs,  and  Crusaders.  It  was  an  pie  (see  VoL  i  p.  251). 
opulent  city  at  the  time  when  Christ  visited  Sihor  has  by  some  been  identified  with  what 
its  territory.  It  sent  a  bishop  to  the  Council  Shaw  terma'a  supposed  river  at  Bhinoeorura.' 
of  Nice  in  325.  Ita  destruction  waa  aceom-  The  ezistenee  of  such  a  river  Lord  Nugent 
plished  by  Mdek  Adel,  the  brother  of  Sala-  denies.  He  approached  Palestine  by  el- 
din,  in  1197,  from  which  it  only  partially  Arish,  across  the  wady  of  the  same  name, 
recovered  at  intervals,  to  be  aa  often  de-  In  doing  so,  he  paased  a  small  sandy  valley, 
atroyed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  aeven-  This,  however,  according  to  Nugent,  can  aS 
teenth  century,  Fakreddin  restored  it  to  con*  no  time  have  been  the  course  of  any  stream, 
aiderable  importance,  and  made  it  the  sea-  for  he  found  no  channel  traceable  in  the 
port  of  Damascus,  whence  it  is  distant  only  sand,  but  a  continuous  line  of  bank  running 
three  days*  journey.  After  tiiis  it  became  across  the  valley,  efiectnally  barring,  in  every 
almost  a  colony  of  the  French.  They  were  aeason,  all  outlet  to  the  sea.  *  D'Anville  and 
driven  out  by  Djezza  Pasha  in  1791.  Since  Norden,  whose  accuracy  may  generally  be 
then,  European  vessels  seldom  approach  ita  trusted,  have  avoided  this  error.'  *  Sir  W. 
dangerous  coaat.  Drummond's  map,'  Nugent  adds,  '  is  one  of 

Modem  Sidon  is  irregularly  buOt,  haa  nar-  the  very  few  whidh  do  not  commit  the  error 

row  streets,  varied  by  basaars,  oaf6s,  and  sta-  of  making  a  river  fall  into  the  Mediteira- 

bles.    It  is  called  Saida  in  Uie  language  of  nean,  close  to  the  south  of  el-Ariah.'  Agree* 

the  country.  Ita  inhabitanto  are  about  7000,  ing  with  D'Anville,  Nugent  finda  the  Sihor, 

the  greater  number  of  whom  axe  Moalems,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Flwmn  iEgyptM- 

the  remainder  Jews,  Maronites,  and  Greek  cum  (*Biverof  Egypt')  of  the  Bomana,  in 

Christians.    The  principal  trade,  consisting  Wady  Gaia,  which  he  describes  aa  the  dry 

of  ailk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls,  haa  of  late  been  channel  of  a  river,  widi  small  pools  of 

tranaferred  to  Beyrout  muddy  water  and  the  ruins  of  an  aneient 

Lord  Nugent  thus  speaks  of  Sidon  and  ita  bridge.    The  position  of  the  Flumem  JEgyp^ 
▼ioinity :— <  We  encamped  that  evening  on  tiacum  haa  always  been  a  contested  point 
the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-  which  can  now  hardly  be  settled.  The  nama 
word  of  the  town.    It  was  a  lovely  apot.    A  may  at  diiferent  periods  have  been  given  to 
Boft  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  land  aide,  more  than  one  river, 
and  perfdmed  the  whole  air  among  our  tenta        SILAS,  or  STLVANUS  (the  former  in  the 
with  the  fhigranoe  of  the  orange-trees  over  Acts,  the  latter  inPaul'swriting8),is  the  name 
which  it  came  to  us.    We  were  under  the  of  a  faithftil  fellow-labourer  of  the  apoatle  to 
ahelter  of  a  bank  topped  by  a  line  of  hedge  the  Gentiles.    Silas  first  appears  aa  a  chief 
of  the  prickly  pear,  and  over  this  the  heads  member  of  the  Christisn  church  in  Jeroaa- 
of  the  orange-trees  and  pomegranates  formed  lem,  by  whom  he  is  sent  to  Antio<di,  to  eanj 
a  canopy  of  bloom  and  fragrance.  The  waves  thither  the  decree  of  the  apostolic  eooncil 
poured  in  high  and  hollow  on  the  gently-  (Acts  xv.  22,  27).     After  remaining  aomo 
sloping  beach  within  fifty  yards  in  front  of  time  in  the  latter  city,  teaching  the  gospel 
us,  from  the  Mediterranean,  whose  distant  (32,  84),  he  accompanied  Paul  in  hia  ee- 
waters  of  dark  blue  were  tinged,  aa  they  ap-  cond  journey  (40),  but  waa  left  behind  at 
proached  the  horizon,  with  all  the  rich  blend-  Berea  (xvii.  1,  4, 10),  and  joined  Paul  again 
ing  colours  of  the  glowing  sunset    Sidon,  at  Corinth  (15 ;  zviii.  5),  where  he  laboured 
on  the  point  of  the  head-land  that  surrounded  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  (2  Cor.  I. 
the  bay  upon  our  left,  with  its  arched  pier,  19).  . '  Silvanns,  a  faithful  brother,'  ia  men- 
its  aquare  towers  and  houses,  and  the  grace-  tioned  in  1  Pet  t  J2.  Whether  or  not  tituM  u 
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the  tame  person  with  the  Silas  of  the  Book  to  the  Hebrew  rabbis,  was  a  kind  of  flax  that 

of  Acts,  remains  uidetermined  for  want  of  grew  in  Egypt  only,  and  was  of  the  finest 

data.    Tradition  makes  Silas  bishop  of  Co-  quality/    Boots  he  regards  as  originally  a 

rinth,  but  distinguishes  him  from  Sylranas,  Hebrew  term,  equivalent  to  $heth.    Linen  is 

first  bishop  of  Thessalonioa.  mentioned  on  three  occasions  in  tlie  New 

SILENCE  (L.),  the,  in  heaven,  mentioned  Testament  (Mark  xiv.  01,  52),  the  entomb- 
in  Bev.  viii.  18,  has  reference  to  the  quiet  ment  of  Christ  (Matthew  xxvii.  69),  and 
in  which  the  people  prayed  without,  while  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  (Acts  x. 
the  priests  burnt  incense  within,  the  temple  11). 

(Luke  i  9, 10).  Among  the  ancient  heathen,  8IL0AM,  THE  POOL  OF.    See  VoL  i. 

sUence  was  observed  during  ofiTerings  and  p.  817;  ii.  p.  80. 

other  religious  ceremonies.      Silence  also  SIMEON  (H.  the  hearer),  the  second  son 

prevails  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  Ca-  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  by  Lesh  (Gen.  xxiz« 

tholic  worship.  88),  inflicted,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 

*    SILK,  from  the  Oriental  ierik,  with  the  ther  Levi,  a  sanguinary  punishment  on  the 

common  substitution  of  I  for  r,  is  probably  Shechemites  (xxxiv.  1,  2, 13,  ieq,);  on  which 

not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  account  his  father,  when  dying,  threatened 

Vol.  i.  p.  873).    After  a  full  examination,  him  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven  (xlix.  7).  He 

Braunius  (De  Vettitu  Heb,  Saeerdot,  i.8,8)  de-  was  the  father  of  six  sons  (xlvi  10),  and  the 

cides  that  silk  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  progenitor  of 

in  ancient  times.    Silk,  <m/con,  occurs  but  Sipteon,  the  tribe  of,  which  one  year  after 

once  in  the  New  Testament  (Bev.  xviii.  12),  the  exodus  numbered  09,300  men  '  able  to 

where  it  is  found  in  a  curious  enumeration  go  forth  to  war '  (Numbers  i.  22),  but  at  the 

of  all  the  most  valuable  articles  of  foreign  second  numbering  had  fallen  away  to  22,000 

traiBe.  (xxvi.  12 — 14).    In  the  allotment  of  the 

Dr.  Ure  has,  by  mierosoopio  researches,  land,  Simeon's  inheritance  fell  within  that 
been  led  to  the  oonelusion  that  the  filaments  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  1 ;  comp. 
of  flax  have  a  glassy  lustre  and  a  cylindrical  Oen.  xlix.  7),  consisting  of  nineteen  cities 
form,  very  rarely  flattened;  while  the  fila-  lying  in  different  parts.  Of  these,  Beersheba 
ments  of  cotton  are  almost  never  true  cylin-  (1  Kings  xix.  8)  and  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
ders,  but  are  more  or  less  flattened  and  tor-  6)  appear  as  having  afterwards  belonged  to 
tuous.  Mummy'doth,  tried  by  these  crite-  Judi^.  Going  beyond  their  allotted  terri- 
ria,  appears  to  be  composed,  both  in  its  warp  tory,  a  party  of  Simeonites  conquered  a  dis- 
■nd  woof-yams,  of  flax,  and  not  of  cotton,  triot  of  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  48). 
As  sttdi  is  it  regarded  by  Wilkinson.  Mr.  They  assisted  Judah  in  subduing  the  Ca- 
Tates  adds,  'Whilst  I  am  satisfied  that  the  naanites  (Judg.  i.8),  took  the  side  of  David 
cloth  used  to  envelope  the  mummies  is  al-  against  Saul  (1  Chronicles  xii  20),  and  re- 
most  nniversally  linen,  I  think  it  possible  mamed  faithfiil  to  the  house  of  the  former 
that  cotton  cloth  may  have  been  used  also.  (1  Samuel  xxx.  27,  80 ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  1, 
We  know  that  such  cloth  was  imported  into  ley.).  Josiah  purged  Simeon,  with  other 
Egypt  from  India'  {Textrinum  Antiquorumy  tribes,  firom  idolatry  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  1,  0; 
p.  208).  From  its  use  for  the  mummies,  compare  xv.  9).  Simeon  is  mentioned  as  a 
flax,  it  may  be  inferred,  was  applied  in  Egypt  distinct  tribe  in  Ezek.  xlviii.  24.  Apoe.  vii.  7. 
to  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life.  Comp.  SIMILITUDE  (L.  timiUs,  'like')  signifies 
Is.  xix.  9.  '  likeness,'  or  '  resemblance '  (Numb.  xii.  8. 

The  earltest  mention  of  flax  by  any  author  Dent  iv.  12, 10, 10.  James  iii.  9). 

is  found  in  Exod.  ix.  81.    From  Josh.  ii.  0,  SIMON,  L,  with  the  surname  of  Peter 

we  have  evidence  that  flax  was  cultivated  in  (Cephas),  an  apostle.    See  Petbb. 

Palestine,  near  the  Jordan.   Hosea  (ii.  0,  9)  II.  Sinum,  sumamed  Zelotet  (the  Zealot) 

mentions  wool  and  flax  as  the  two  chief  arti-  by  Luke  (Luke  vi.  10) ;  by  the  other  evan- 

des  of  olothhug  for  the  Jews  in  his  time,  glists,  Cbiuinif«j  (the  Canaonite,  Matt.  x.  4. 

Flax  was  also  used  for  making  cords  (Judg.  Mark  iii.  18),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 

XV.  xvi),  for  the  wicks  of  lamps  (Is.  xlii.  3 ;  who,  after  the  resurrection,  is  found  with  the 

xtiiL  17),  and  for  a  measuring-line  (Ezekiel  rest  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  LIS).    Of  his  sub- 

xl.  8).  Eccles.  xl.  4  represents  poor  penons  sequent  history  nothing  certain  is  known,  a 

as  clothed  in  coarse  linen,  meaning,  proba-  fact  which  suflioes  to  show  how  very  defec- 

bly,  flax  dressed  and  spun,  without  having  live  is  the  record  of  events  that  has  been 

been  steeped.    In  Bev.  xv.  0,  Uie  seven  an-  preserved.    According  to  some,  he  was  the 

gels  come  out  of  the  temple  clothed  'in  pure  same  with 

and  white  linen.'    This  is  to  be  explained  HI.  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jamet,  Joses, 

from  the  use  of  linen  for  the  temple-service  and  Judas,  and  relation  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii. 

among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  (Ezek.  00.   Mark  vi.  8),  whom  tradition  makes,  as 

xliv.  17, 18).    Btfffot,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  have  succeeded  (A.D. 

Yates,  denotes  ue  plant  from  which  linen  82)  his  brother  James.    He  is  said  to  have 

dotfa  was  made.    SM^  he  says,  <  aocorduu;  gone  with  the  Christians  of  Jeniaalem  to 
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■  till  biftm  llie    oppuitien  to  ihe  gotpcl,  ud 
fluUj  MUUd  br  PUBi; 

Simon  WM  on*  of  t  »i<  .  , 
of  pmcMf  wbo,  ia  ths  fin(  etDUuj  of  our 
an,  uiid  t>r  nniuiul  kBaw)*dft  is  |ibjii- 
eil  uid  medical  ■nbjceu,  iwMwi  far  ihaiB- 
kItm,  ki  wcHider-voikni,  |raat  i 
■noiig  tlia  peopla  bj  mtaoM  at  m 
impoalim.  Tbeir  chief  aim  wu  t 
,     nge  lb*  coDTieliaD  dut  b;  tkait  e 


«ilh  being!  of  k  •uurior 

riti,  Ac — (h*T  had  6u  ] 
li^  bf  ■  ward,  or,  bj 


iriti,  Ac — (h*T  had  tti*  power  of  hoaling 


oAcD  exptlltil,  Ibtj  ■mam  flwmjt  ikoc 
EqiuUf  mmmoa  «u  Ihi  practioc  of  mifie 
■moiiK  th>  Jew*.  If  we  m^  b«linc  tbc 
Tilmad,  foof^uid  twcutr  of  the  acfaool  ot 
nbbi  Joda  wen  pat  to  dnUb  for  nifiral 
praeticri;  and  tw  who  aapirad  lo  b*  ■  »«»- 
ber  of  the  Saubediim,  waa  requiivd  to  po*> 
•laa  au  acquaintauav  will)  tba  *b%fc«,  in 
ordar  to  ba  able  U>  jndga  whcAo'  ■ctoii^ 
penoua  bad  rommirlail  ih«  cmtal  oAoM 
(DeoL  iTiiL  10).  Ittaj  at  ll 
Mid  to  h«T«  mad*  ao  nneh  fK 
thif  aurpaaaed  Ihoa*  wbo  Iradad   in'ibew 

IV.  &■«■  It.  liptr.iBirtiOM  borne  Jera*,  black  ana.  Jou^oa  (Antif.  zx.  T,  S) 
abonlf  berora  hia  death,  wu  uiauited  b;  a  mentiooi  a  Jew  of  Hi*  ilia  of  Cypn*.  bf 
woman  (Hatl.  zitL  0,  Mf.  Hark  sii-  9.  tl-)  i  '•'ma  Simon,  a  Bia(iaiaB  and  iBtimaic  friend 
*B  arcul  whieh,  tiotwilhMaBdin(  aoBn  alight  of  the  fioman  procaraio*,  Felix.  If^  aa  ap- 
diarrcpaucT,  apptan  (o  ba  Ih*  aana  ai  that    pean  Teij  pn>babla,  ihia  ia  th*  aaaay  pcnua 

moi»  fOllj  reeoHed  bj  Jrfm  (liL  1    — '       .i...  — b-j  :- .i.- k„i.  ..r*.. 1 u_  . 

Tndiliim  makM  Btmon  lb*  leper  b 

heea  fadier  t>t  Laaanu.     He  haa  alae  been  8IN  (H.)  w 

IdntiBed  wilb  «•>■•  a  word  wtfuHjmg  (aa  doaa  the  &i«- 

V.  £iiiMii  IW  PttMrittt,  vbe  aatertaiBed  naie  Sin),  '  mud,'  rtfertnea  brim  **^  ** 
Jeaaa,  ou  whieh  etenatan  aiar  Lord  waa  Ihe  molu  aaody  toil  of  the  plaea*  aa  iTitif  at 
anoiDled  (Lnkg  TiL  H— 47).  tL*  moDth  of  Ih*  aaatcn  bnseh  U  the  tiila, 

TL  ^iiMii  «^  Cfmt,  who  waa  compelled  whid  waa  henea  aallad  Chtiam  Pilawafaw 
to  bear  Iht  eroa*  of  Chritl  (HatL  iirii.  83;  Sin  waa  the  nortbtm  Lmil  of  E^ipt  towaid* 
roiBp.  Acta  iL  10;  n.  9).  Haik  (■>.  31),  Paleatiite,  and  waa,  thenfsi^  to  laalma  kej 
with  fail  naaal  partioilailtf.  deicribea  him  (Eick.  '"  13,  16).  Hera  waa  andcBitj  a 
aa  '  falhrr  of  ^exander  asd  Bafiis,'  per-  biahop'a  aee.  Tba  tdaee,  wbiefa  tiaw  lie*  io 
•ana  wbo  doobtleaa  ha  waa  aware  wen  well  nine,  ia  called  bj  tba  Araba  litae,  of  aimi- 
koDwn    to   hit    leaden.      The   detcripliun      lai  import  wilh  Sin. 

(how*  that  the  Eoapcl  waa  written  b;  one  SIN    (T.  O.  laiub)  —  aaoaUiaad  aa  lb* 

intimalelj   arqaiinled    wilb    lb*    Cbriiliao      tiBnagreaaiaDoflaw(lJokDiiLd;  tha  w«d* 
diBich,  and  baton  the  aacood  generation     ia  tlia  original  are  alnkiag  in  &*ir  foem  a* 

...J  1 J  ._  .i_, ..  ^j^  ^  j^jjj  J     „^  ^  ^jjj  aahataiwe.  Wing  imptsfMlj 

a  of  hia  aana  are     rapraaenled   bj  'ain  ia  law-teaming '1,  or, 
according   Io  Ihe   etrmologj   of  iu  Omk 

Vll.  Jraan  ijk*  ■attriaa.  bapliaad  at  8a-  irpnaentatiT^  aaiarlia,  'a  miaai^;,'  a  tkil- 
nana  b}  Philip  (Acta  *iiL  B,  of-)-  How  on,  a  dcTialian,  thai  ia,  btno  aooc  olgeel 
little  be  tmdentood  the  gospel  after  hi*  bap-  or  ilandard  eat  np  bj  authonlj — uhikit* 
tiam,  appear*  froin  hi*  oSertoK  monrf  for  men'*  miacotidact  noi  aa  do  the  uoraliat  and 
llM  powen  eierted  bj  Peter,  which  he  ■rem*  the  pbQaaopber,  aa  a  miaiake  at  tlw  iatallert. 
to  haee  valued  beeaaie  enrpauing  bii  own  bat  aa  wilful  diaohedicnec  In  and  failiag 
la  vcndatAil  cIrI*.  Traditioa  npreaenta  awa;  tnm  God ;  and  aa  aach,  th*  tecii» 
WHtatarlDf  ■fiattUinaUMMinMdbk    Ma  and  aawalwi  awiw  of  dlw^  iWfc- 
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•dneis,  lod  min.     From  tliia  Tien,  irhich  In  Iots.'    Iq  1  Fel.ii.2,  it  Ainda  fur  »  woid, 

pcrradai  thi  vholi  Biblt,  tin  appam  M  ■  ndelai,  «bloh  propirif  signiBet  '  frM  from 

nsnlt  of  rh  eril  will  uid  a  bad  heail.    At  fhmd,' '  anadnltacaW,'  havUtg  no  tOntgu  ad 

conapt  aSkolioni  produce  ain  and  mlafiy,  mlilort, '  para  milk.' 
■o  doea  Ihs  Scriplnra  aim  to  pnrify  Hit  lanl,  81BEBA.     Sn  DlBOUll  and  JabIR. 

to  aubdue   and  oonBlliita   tha  will,  and  ao         BIT  (T.)  atlBda  for  dlflknnl  wotda,  M. 

tiiiiig  man  to  God.    TLia  aoriploial  ii<v  of  cording  to  tha  natnra  of  Iha  asllon  deacrnwd. 

nan'a  natoTaJ  couditioa  in  Tegaid  to  Qod  Matthair  was,  In  tha  ordinal;  sensa  of  [he 

(Bom.  iii.  Of  T.  J3)  la  eiaenUill;  connaoMd  tarm,  Bitting   (hithemal)  at  the  receipt  of 

vitli  (ha  great  remedjr  proTided  of  Qod  In  ctutom  (MatL  ix.  D).     Bo  Jaana  fn  teaching 

Chrial  (I  Cor.  xT.  a.    2  Cor.  t.  31.    Oal.  L  aat  b;  the  sea-aide  (lill.  1)  ;  but  ■  (o  ail  at 

4.  Ephea.  IL  I.  CoIob.  i.  14.    Ueb.  11. 17).  meat,'  la  in  tha  original  to  'lie  np'  (anaktl- 

Nor  can  It  ba  denied  that  tha  view  which  «ui,  Uatt  li.  10;  mrl.  7,90),  'to  He  down' 

rcTelaliOD  givea,  fact  and  reuon  combine  in  (Hark  il.  ID  i  lir.  S;  comp.  'la;'  in  i.  SO; 

illnatrating  and  approTing.  U.  d],  or  ■  la  recline'  (Lake  Jalr.  SO;  comp. 

Ju  Uia  worda, '  Who  did  ain,  thia  man  or  li.  11 ;  li*.  6).  Tha  passage  In  Lnka  Ii.  11 

bia  pireuiR,  (hat  ha  wu  Iwni  blind  t'  we  ahowa  that  the  reclining  was  not  neeeasarll; 

And  ■  (raoe  eiiating  among  (he  Jewiah  pa-  (m  eonchea  or  lofka.     Bea  Diet. 
pnJace  of   the   doctrine   of  itaa  Egjptiana         In  [ha  moit  ancient  timeg,  people  Utardly 

reapecting  tha  pie-exiatanec  and  (ranamigra-  '  aal  at  tnaat.'  Bildngiicnitomu;  in  Homer. 

tion  of  aooU;  acootding  lo  which,  men  aia  II  wu  eo  among  the  Eg^ptlane.    The  Bd- 

poniabed  in  this  life  for  aina  committed  in  mang  piactJMd  it  till  towa^a  the  and  of  the 

a  prior  stale  of  exiitenee.    In  the  eaae  of  weoud  Funic  war,  when  (he;  began  to  re- 

the  man  bora  blind  (John  ii.  3),  it  la  not  cllne,    Tht  table  fbr  the  pnrpole  of  reclln- 

nlear  whether  (ba  qneaiionen  held  him  lo  ing  at  meat  coniiated  of  (hree  parts,  whence 

hm  preTioosl;  liTCd  m  a  man,  or,  agree-  (ha  Boman  Dame  (ridinfun.    One  of  (hese 

•bl;  to  Flato'e  DOtioD,  M  one  of  a  anparior  atooi)  eross-wiie,  to  each  end  of  which  was 

Older  of  beings.  Joined  a  table  at  rigfal  angles,  leaving  ktt 

The  Hindoos  bdiere  tlwtinostaf  (hernia-  open  apace  In  the  midst  where  the  ecrrants 

fortones  that  befal  them  ensne  from  the  sins  oould  saaitj  snpplj  tha  whole   tricllnlam. 

of  a  former  existence,  and  *(  the  mraDcnt  Along  the  sidee  were  placed  sofas,  at  each 

of  pain   (hey  not  seldom   break   forth   In  table  one  (clininm),  having  l(  (he  md  a 

cxpresaioEB  tike  these— 'OhI  how  man; aina  footaCoo),  1^  which  the  goeita  wen  aided  Iti 

nnal  I  have  commiited  in  mj  former  life,  placing  themaeUcs  erect  cm  the  floor.   These 

to  be  pnnisbad  In  ihia  manneir    'I  mfler  sofas  consisted  of  wooden  bottoms  of  fraines, 

sow  toi  the  sine  of  a  fonnar  life  |  aud  Ihe  whkh  were  sometimn  richly  decoraled,  and 

Bin*  1  now  do,  load  ma  with  wretchedneat  in  on  the  (op  of  which  wen  placed  maKreasea 

(he  lilelocome.  HjeOfferioga  bava  no  end.'  or  cnahiona.    Each  gacM  BDppor{ed  bimaelf 

SINAI.     See  Aauii  and  Wudcb.  on  hla  left  elbow  or  arm,  nalng  onlf  bit  right 

SINCERE   (L.  line,  'wKhonl,'  and  itf,  hand  In  eating.    The  feet  ll;  towards  the 

■wax'  (hat  is,  'being  wilhoDt  coreHng'  or  outside  of  the  conch  or  sofa,  and  rolghl, 

aoBcealment,  opan,  tranapareni)  persons  are  therefore,  more  easily  than  other  pdrla  of 

anch  U  apptar  what  thej  are,  and  are  iriiai  the  body,  be  toadied  by  persona  approaching 

they  appeu.     Tba  Una  atands  in  Epbea.  It.  at  paaitng  by  (Luke  iii.  89, »;.).     Hence  It 

IB  (intrg.)  for  a  word  whiah  meant  lo  '  ba  explained  the  manner  fai  whicb,  as  aecn  In 

true*  or  '  act  truthfully,'  '  faking  the  tmlh  this  view,  taken  from  an  etching  of  Sublcyra't 
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picture  In  the  Louvre,  the  womtn  kiseed  teronony  xaL  18.    1  Kingi  iL  10.    John 

our  StTiour's  feet  (38).    This  wee  *  token  xi.  li). 

of  respect  not  nunsnal  funong  the  Jews.  Bleeping  in  the  open  air  in  Palestine  dnr* 

<  When  rabbi  Jonathan  and  rabbi  Jannai/  it  ing  the  finer  months  is  not  attended  vith 

ia  said  in  the  Talmnd,  *  once  sit  near  each  danger.  *He/  says  Schubert  (iii.  183), 'who 

other,  there  came  a  man  and  kissed  the  feet  in  such  a  season  sleeps  in  this  land  nndcr 

of  the  former.'    Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  the  open  sky,  will  awake  in  the  morning  with 

mans  also  was  kissing  of  the  feet  a  mark  of  twofold  strength  ;  for  the  refreshing  dew, 

welcome  and  courtesy.  filled  with  the  odours  of  blooming  plants* 

From  the  original  term  for  *  furnished'  moistens  his  head  and  face.'    Again  (162): 

(MarkxiT.  15),  which  signifies 'covered  with  'Passing  the  night  in  the  open  air  has 

carpets/  that  is,  here,  cushioned,  or  '  laid  gained  so  great  an  attraction  for  us,  diat  we 

with  couches,'  it  appears  probable  that  our  could  not  resolve  to  enter  the  hamlet,  but 

Lord  reclined  while  he  ate  the  last  supper,  chose  for  our  resting-place  the  shelter  of  an 

The  room  in  question  had  been  made  ready  old  fig-tree  that  was  near  a  thicket  throng^ 

for  celebrating  the  Passover.  which  ran  a  small  brook.' 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  SBfYRNA,    a  large    and  opulent  oom- 

Matt  xxvi.  20,  'he  reclined'  (in  the  origi-  mereial  town  in  Ionia,  lying  320  stadia  to 

nal).    It  has  been  thought  that  in  so  doing  the  north-west  of  Ephesus,  was,  in  the  time 

he  had  special  regard  to  the  eustom  of  re-  of  the  early  Boman  empire,  one  of  the  finest 

clinlng  while  the  Paschal  supper  was  eaten,  cities  in  Asia.    Here  at  a  very  early  period 

in  accordance  with  the  saying,  '  The  poorest  was  foimed  a  Christian  church  (Apoc  i.  II ; 

man  in  Israel  must  not  eat  the  Passover  ii.  8).    Its  first  bishop  is  said  to  have  been 

otherwise  than  reclining.'    A  Jewish  writer  Polyesrp,  a  pupil  of  John  the  Evangelist, 

says,  '  We  must  eat  the  Passover  reclining,  The  modem  Smyrna  (Ismir),  with  a  popa- 

as  kings  and  men  of  note  are  wont  to  take  lation  of  above  120,0()0,  is  the  centre  of  the 

fheir  food,  since  this  is  a  mark  of  freedom.'  Levantine  trade. 

There  may  be  in  this  a  reference  on  the  SODOM  (H.  their  ttsis),  the  moat  emi- 

part  of  the  subjugated  Jews  to  the  usage  of  nent  of  the  five  cities,  Pentapolis,  of  the 

their  Boman  masters.    Mo  occasion  could  plain  of  Siddim,  was  the  residence  of  Lot 

be  more  suitable  for  observing  any  token  of  (Gen.  z.  10 ;  ziiL  ziv.  &c.).   See  GoMonnAH 

liberty  than  that  feast  which  commemorated  and  Sia,  Diad. 

the  redemption  of   Israel  iVom   Egyptian  SOLOMON  (H.  peace ;  A.  M.  4ft44,  A.  C. 

bondage.    Comp.  Ezod.  zii.  II,  eeq,  1004,  Y.  1015),  the  son  of  David  by  Bath* 

The  injunction  given  by  Jesus  not  to  take  sheba,  was  bom  at  Jerasalem,  and,  sneeeed- 

tbe  highest  seats  (Luke  ziv.  6)  may  receive  ing  his  father,  reigned  over  Israel  for  a  period 

illustration  firom  the  ensuing  anecdote :  'To-  of  forty  years,  that  is  from  1015  to  075  A.  C. 

wsrds  evening,  the  oldest  son  of  the  consul  From  his  infancy,  Solomon  seems  to  have 

(of  St  John  d'Acre)  conducted  me  into  the  possessed  peeuliar  attractions,  which,  dnw- 

nuptial  house  of  a  distinguished  Greek  whose  ing  on  him  the  favour  of  God  and  men, 

father  was  a  churl  (priest),  and  whose  bro-  caused  him   to  receive   the   characteristic 

ther  was  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Gall-  nameofJedidiah(' beloved  of  Jehovah').  In 

lee.    All  the  invited  guests  assembled  indis-  his  youth  he  may  have  been  taken  under  (he 

criminately  in  a  saloon,  which  was  soon  en-  care  of  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  ziL  24, 

tered  by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  when  25).    The  process  pursued  in  his  education, 

some  were  conducted  towards  the  upper,  and  the  details  of  Solomon's  early  life,  are 

some  towards  the  lower  part ;  and  two  who  left  without  a  record.    We  may,  however, 

had  taken  their  seat  above,  were  obliged  to  infer  from  the  result,  that  he  received  a 

remove  to  an  inferior  place '  (BosenmUller,  careful  training  in  the  best  culture  of  the 

MoTgenl;  ▼.  100).  day,  apart  from  the  turmoil  and  corruptions 

The  Jewish  teachers,  or  rabbins,  sat  while  of  public  life.    To  this  education  was  he 

they  taught,  as  thus  described  by  Maimo-  indebted  for  his  eztensive  knowledge   and 

nides :  '  The  teacher  sits  above,  or  on  an  '  largeness  of  heart,'  which  caused  him  to 

elevated  platform.    The  scholars  sit  before  be  renowned  throughout  the  East  (1  Kings 

him  in  a  circle,  so  that  they  can  all  see  their  iv.  20,  eeq,).    Intended,  by  an  appointment 

master  and  hear  his  words.  In  former  times,  which  disregarded  the  rights  of  primogeui- 

it  was  customary  for  teachers  to  sit,  and  tnre,  to  be  his  father's  successor,  Solomon 

Bcholsrs  to  stand;  but  before  the  destrao-  yet  took  no  steps  for  securing  the  crown; 

tion  of  the  second  temple,  all  teachers  gave  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  placed,  during 

their  instractions  while  seated.'  Comp.  Matt  David's  life-time,  on  Uie  roysl  seat,  he  no 

▼.  1.  Luke  ii.  46 ;  v.  17.  sooner  found  himself  a  king  than  he  began 

SLEEP  (G.  ichlaf)  is  taken  by  Orientals  to  strengthen  his  position  by  patting  to 

not  only  at  night,  but  during  the  burning  death  his  half-brother  Adon|jah,  who  had 

heat  of  mid-day,  which  unfits  men  for  ez-  slready  made  pretensions  to  the  sceptre,  and 

•rtion  (2  Sam.  iv.  6).    Sleep  is  employed  in  others  who  were  regarded  at  eomt  widi  fear 

tfM  Soiptuw  at  an  imtgs  of  death  (Den«  or  snspieion.    Entering  into  poswasioii  a| 
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the  irameioaf  adTanUges  which  aoeraed  from 
the  long,  entezpriBlng,  ind  energetic  reign  of 
his  father,  Solomon,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
held  dominion  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Eaphratea.  He  probably  feared  that 
bis  Rplendour  should  aroase  the  jealousy  of 
powerltd  neighbours,  and  therefore  formed 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Egypt  Having 
brought  the  material  interests  of  his  kingdom 
into  order^  he  took  measures  for  promoting 
the  religious  welfare  of  his  subjects,  many 
of  whom  showed  a  proneness  to  idolatry 
(1  Kings  iii.  2),  by  carrying  into  execution 
tibe  wishes  and  preparations  of  David  in  the 
erection  of  a  great  national  house  of  worship. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Tyrians,  Solomon 
aocomplished  the  sacred  work  in  seven  years. 
O ther  stately  edifices  were  constructed .  Mea- 
sures were  Uien  undertaken  for  regulating  the 
internal  administration  of  his  kingdom.  The 
worship  in  the  temple  was  set  up  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude  and  effectiveness.  A 
splendid  court  was  organised,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  crown  greatly  enhanced.  An 
aimy  was  kept  on  foot.  The  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  towns  were  set 
Apart  and  fortified  with  a  view  to  the  national 
defenee  and  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  revenue. 
Having  made  the  remaining  Canaanites  tri- 
butary, and  Aised  the  several  parts  into  one 
great  whole,  Solomon  turned  his  attention  to 
commerce,  and  by  means  of  a  navy  aug- 
mented both  his  fame  and  his  opulence. 
With  his  power  and  his  wealth,  his  expe- 
rience and  his  wisdom  went  on  steadily  in- 
creasing, so  that  he  not  only  collected  the 
pregnant  words  of  others,  but  himself  com- 
posed pithy  sayings  and  divine  songs,  and 
discoursed  on  natural  objects,  so  as  to  draw 
wound  him  fh>m  foreign  and  distant  lands 
persons  who  were  enamoured  of  knowledge 
(1  Kings  X.  Matt.  xU.  42). 

The  advantages  of  this  power  and  dis- 
tinction fell  to  the  monarch  and  his  cour- 
tiers (1  Kings  X.  10,  29).  The  people  were 
heavily  taxed  (25;  xii.  4).  Some  small 
share  of  benefit  they  must  have  derived  from 
the  prevalent  commercial  prosperity.  The 
aim,  however,  of  Solomon's  government  was 
not  the  promotion  of  the  general  good,  but 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  crown ;  and  as  that 
monarch  did  not  possess  the  administrative 
skill  of  his  father,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
subjects  as  an  oppressor,  and  originated  dis- 
contents which  in  the  next  reign  caused  the 
larger  portion  of  his  empire  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom.  In  the  production  of  these 
evil  results,  a  largo  influence  was  exerted  in 
Solomon's  latter  days  by  the  seductive  fasci- 
nations of  idolatry  which  arose  from  his 
Iksrem. 

Yielding  his  heart  to  an  unworthy  sensual- 
ism, he  lost  his  early  relish  for  divine  things, 
became  corrupt  in  his  affectiona  aa  well  as 
in  his  life,  found  his  horizon,  darken  all 
uojmd,  and  went  down  to  the  tomb  worn. 


wearied,  and  without  the  light  of  the  Divins 
countenance,  presenting  a  painftil  contrast 
with  what  he  was  in  &e  days  of  bis  early 
manhood,  and,  alike  in  his  magnificence  and 
his  dark  decline,  calling  to  mind  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Louis  jLLY,  (1  Kings  i. — 
xi.  2  Chrou.  i. — ix.). 

The  love  of  display  and  luxurious  habits 
of  life  which  Solomon  introduced,  though 
they  enhanced  the  glare  of  his  reign,  acted 
disadvantageoualy  on  the  morals  and  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  people,  preparing 
tlie  way  for  the  growth  and  predominance 
of  idolatry.  On  the  other  hand,  great  were 
the  direct  services  that  he  rendered  to  reli- 
gion; which  under  his  patronage  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  ftill  proportions 
and  solemn  grandeurs  of  the  national  wor- 
ship. As  David  is  the  great  lyric  bard  of 
the  Hebrews,  so  Solomon  may  be  accounted 
their  chief  didactic  poet;  but  probably  his 
compositions  were  less  numerous  than  his 
fame  represents.  We  cannot,  however,  fail 
to  regret  that  the  wisdom  of  which  his  name 
18  a  perpetual  symbol,  had  not  proved  more 
serviceable  in  affording  him  moral  guidance, 
especially  in  his  later  years.  Intellectual 
distinction  is  no  guarantee  of  excellence  of 
character.  As  litUe  is  it  an  unfailing  souroe 
of  happiness.  It  may  pervert  as  well  as 
elevate.  Solomon's  fame  was  greater  than 
he  had  strength  to  bear.  Made  giddy  by 
his  elevation,  he  fell,  and  became  a  dissa- 
tisfied voluptusry. 

*  And  he,  the  kingly  lage,  whose  rettleM  mind 
Through  nature's  maset  wandered  unconflned ; 
Who  every  bird,  and  beast,  and  Iniect  knew, 
And  ipake  of  every  plant  that  quaffs  the  dew; 
To  him  were  known^so  Hagars  offspring  tell— 
The  iMwerftal  ligU  and  the  starry  spell. 

The  midnight  eall,  hell's  shadowy  legions  dread, 
And  sounos  that  burst  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 
Hence  all  his  might ;  for  who  coald  these  oppose  t 
And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Svrian  Balbee  rose. 
Tet  e'en  the  works  of  toiling  Genii  fall. 
And  vain  was  Estakhar's  enchanted  wall. 
In  frantic  converse  with  the  moumliil  wind. 
There  oft  tiie  houseless  Santon  rests  reclined ; 
Strange  shapes  he  views,  and  drinks  with  wond'r- 

ing  ears 
The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years.' 

HaBxa. 

Quite  Oriental  in  its  character  is  the  diffi- 
cult question  submitted  to  Solomon's  decision 
by  the  two  mothers,  and  the  adroimess  dis- 
played in  the  judgment  he  pronounced  affords 
a  specimen  of  his  wisdom,  which,  from  this 
and  other  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  kind.  Two 
females  appeared  before  Solomon  under  these 
ciroumstanc^s.  One  of  them  had  caused  her 
infantas  death  by  lying  on  it  She  took  by 
night  the  babe  of  another  who  had  been 
delivered  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
mother  of  the  living  child  demanded  back 
her  own.  The  rival  claims  were  pleaded  in 
presenoe  of  the  wise  king.    *  Cut,'  said  he — 

*  Out  the  ohild  in  two,  and  let  a  half  be  given 
to  eaol:      <Bs  it  so/  said  the  prstanded 
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puent    '  No/  •xelaimed  the  real  mother,  of  man.'    The  phrase,  theoi '  the  Son  of  die 

'let  her  have  the  child/    This  word  of  true  Man,'  eignifies  the  Messiah— «a  appellatioa 

parental  lore  determined  the    contioTersj,  which  Jesus  always  gives  himself,  aud  whicb 

and  the  living  habe  was  consigned  to  the  is  never  (except  Acts  viJ.  66,  where  it  dearly 

oare  of  its  own  mother  (1  Kings  iii.  16,  fSf.).  denotes  the  Messish)  given  to  him  by  othcn. 

At  a  later  period,  fable,  busy  with  Solo-  The  appellation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

mon*a  alleged  wisdom,  gave  birth  to  a  widely*  htunan  nature  of  Jesus,  but  is  a  title  of  offiee. 

■pread  literature  more  curious  than  valuable,  being  borrowed  from  Daniel  vii.  13.    Comp. 

In  the  time  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  viiL  2,  0),  John  iii.  13 ;  vi.  63,  62. 

there  eireulated  under  the  authority  of  his  SON  OF  GOD,  or  '  of  the  Ood,'  ia  a  tofio 

name  books  of  Magic,  which  were  of  speoial  applied  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  38) ;  to  Israel* 

effieaey  in  exorcism.    Besides  his  trial  of  ites,  as  being  in  a  state  of  privilege  with  God 

inteUeetoal  skill  vrith  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  (Rom.  ix.  26) ;  to  Christians,  for  a  similar 

Solomon,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  viu,  reason  (Matt  v.  0.   Bom.  viii.  14, 19.  2  Cor. 

6,  8  i  Apion,  I  17),  held  with  Hiram  «  oor-  vi.  18.  Gal.  ui.  26.   Heb.  xli.  6—8) ;  to  Je- 

respondenee  on  high  and  knotty  questions,  bus  (Luke  i.  82,  36.  Bom.  i.  4).    A  higher 

a  record  of  which  was  preserved  in  tlM  appellation  is,  *  the  Son  of  the  God.'    The 

Phcenieian  annals.  ensuing  passages  will  show  the   sense  ia 

SoUmtnCt  PoreA— so  denominated  in  honour  which  Oxe  appellation  is  used :  Matt.  zxii.  63* 

of  the  third  king  of  Israel — was  the  eastern  John  i.  18,  34,  60;  x.  33 — 86.  Heb.  i  6;  iv. 

part  of  a  fplendid  gallery  or  portico,  consist*  14,  mq*  Bom.  viii  32.  2  Cor.  i.  19.  Gal.  iv. 

ing  of  two  colonnades,  which  surrounded  the  6.   1  John  i.  3 ;  ii.  22 ;  iii.  8. 

outmost  of  the  three  courts  of  the  temple,  SOP  (T.),  found  in  John  xiii.  26,  27,  dOk 

or  the  so-called  Court  of  the  Gentiles  (Joseph,  where,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage,  oar 

Astiq.  XV.  11,8).    In  Ikis  hall  Jesus  walked  Lord  is  represented  as  eating  with  his  dia« 

and  taught  (John  '     8).     Such  was  the  ciples  firom  a  eommon  dish.    Maimoiudea 

custom  of  the  r*  ^ent  world.    The  Stoiea  states,  that  at  the  Passover  the  Jews  mado  a 

derived  their  r  /mt  from  Stoa,  a  portico,  kind  of  thick  broth,  called  dtaroteik^  whiek 

since  Zeno  f  ve  his  instructions  in  the  oele-  consisted  of  dried  dates,  or  figs,  and  raiaiaa. 

brated  pcrtioo  at   Athens,    called   Posoile.  These,  being  cooked,  were  served  up  wills 

According  to  a  similar  usage,  the  Aristotelian  vinegar  and  spices.    In  a  dish  of  this  kind 

philosophers  were  termed  Peripatetics,  from  Jesus  probably  dipped  the  sop  which  he  gavo 

two  Greek  words  which  signify  '  to  walk  to  Judas.    Jowett  has  a  passage  bearing  <ui 

about,'  for  Aristotle  delivered  his  lessons  at  the  point :  '  The  absence  of  females  at  out 

he  walked  np  and  down  under  the  shade  of  meals  has  been  already  noticed.    Thci«  ia 

trees.    In  Bome  the  portico  is  still  shown  in  another  custom  by  no  means  agreeable  to  a 

which  Augustln,  when  young,  taught  rhetorie.  European.    There  are  set  on  the  table  in  the 

About  an  hour  south  of  Bethlehem  is  the  evening  two  or  three  messes  of  stewed  meat, 

lowest  of  the  three  stupendous  works  called  vegetables,  and  sour  milk.     To  me,  the  pri- 

thi  PoqI$  rf  Solanum,    From  the  natural  part  vilege  of  a  knife,  spoon,  and  plate  was  granted, 

of  the  ground,  the  levels  are  so  abruptly  but  the  rest  helped  themselves  immediately 

placed,  that,  aa  you  mount,  each  is  sncces-  from  the  dish,  in  which  five  Arab  fingeia 

sively  hidden  bv  the   one   next  below  it  might  be  seen  at  onc&    Their  bread,  whieh 

They  are  lined  with  cement  throughout,  tmd  is  extremely  thin,  tearing  and  folding  up  Ilka 

the  two  higher  ones  terraced  at  the  sides  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  used  for  rolling  tofethar 

with  steps  at  intervals  leading  down  into  a  large  mouthful,  or  sopping  up  the  flnid 

them.    The  lowest,  which  is  tlie  largest,  is,  and  vegetables.     When  Uie  master  of  the 

according  to  Nugent,  680  English  feet  long,  house  found  in  the  dish  any  dainty  morsel, 

169  wide  in  the  middle,  and  47  fieet  deep  he  took  it  out  with  his  fingers,  and  put  it  to 

to  the  watei's  edge.    The  water  escapes  by  my  month'  (* Beseaxches,'  p.  286;  eompasa 

passages  which  time  has  worn  through  tiie  Matt  xxvL  23). 

hin,  and  below  the  conduits  Intended  for  it,  SOBEK  (H.  viae),  a  wady,  or  waterconna^ 

into  the  gush  beneath.    Above  the  highest  between  Ascalon  and  Gasa,  famooa  for  ila 

of  the  three,  the  water  Is  tupplled  from  a  grapes  and  wine  ( Judg.  xvL  4). 

smaU  chaviber  of  masonry,  *a  sesled  Ibon-  SOSTHENES  (G.),  the  chiet  ruler  of  tha 

tain*  (Etham;  oomp.  Cant  iv.  12),  that  has  synagogue  in  Corinth  at  the  time  of  Panl'a 

the  appearance  of  having  been  closed  with  visit  to  that  city  when  ou  his  second  mi»> 

a  stone  door.    Into  this  building  mdi  se>  siouary  tour  (Acts  xviii.  17).    It  is  doubted 

veral  streams,  oondoeted  from  springs  &at  whether  he  is  the  same  person  with  Soa- 

rise  among  the  surrounding  hills  (comp.  thenes  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  1.    The  latlar 

Eccl.  ii.  4.  2  Chron.  ix.  87).    See  CtSTsnir.  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventjf,  and 

SON  OF  MAN.      In  the  original,  the  afterwards  bishop  of  Colophon, 

phrase  invariably  is,  <  the  Son  of  the  Man '  SPAIN  was  the  ancient  deeignatiQii  of  the 

(David  t),  when  it  algniflea  ^  Messiah;  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  inclusive  of  Portaga]l« 

wiihovt  tiM  article,  Ike  words  denote  an  or«  originally  peopled  by  Tarshisb,  tlie  second 

dinaiy  hnman  being,  as  in  Heb.  it  6,  <  a  son  0on  of  Javan  (Genesis  z.  4).    After  many 
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ohaagM  of  fortnna,  Spain  was  eonqnered  by  loured  giasses.    Bat  scriptural  truth  can  be 

the  ill'Subdaing  Romans  (900  — 188  A.  G.)i  learnt  only  from  the  Scriptures.    It  Is  the 

and  in  die  apostolio  a^  it  formed  a  prorinoe  view  held  by  the  writers,  not  our  own  or  any 

of  their  vast  enpire.    Among  its  inhabitants  man's  view,  that  we  should  entertain.  In  the 

were  Jaws.    On  that  aseount  Paol  intended  exact  position  and  attitude  of  their  minds 

to  Tlsit  the  oonntry,  in  order  to  plant  the  should  we  endea?onr   tq   place   ourselves. 

gospel  tbave  (Bom.  zr.  d4 — 38),  but  appears  Hence  history  as  well  as  grammar  must  be 

to  havp  been  prevented.    Pliny  says  (Ui.  4)  invoked  to  our  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

that*aeaily  aU  Spain  abounds  in  mines  of  What  in  each  case  were  the  circumstances 

lead,  iron,  eoppe^  silver,  and  ^old.'  under  which  the  scriptural  authors  wrote  ? 

SPIRIT  (L.  spirit  *  I  breathe')  stands  fttv  what  had  been  their  spiritual  training?  what 

tha  Hebrew  roomgh,  whioh,  besides  *  spirit'  was  their  particular  aim  ?  what  their  relation 

(Bxod.  znv.  91.  Dent  ti.  80.  Josh.  v.  1),  to  the  past,  the  present,  4ie  fiiture? — these 

is  rendered  *  in  the  cool,'niavg.  *  wind*  (Dent  questions  must  be  asked  and  answered  ere 

iiL  8),  *  breath'  <Gcn.  vi.  17),  *wind'  (Exod.  the  student  can  have  solid  reason  ibr  believ- 

z.  18), '  blast'  (XV.  8),  •  bnath'  (Job  Iz.  18 ;  ing  himself  to  be  well  ftimished  for  the  ar- 

xvii.  1.  Jer.  x.  14).  duous  and  most  important  task  of  scriptural 

*  The  Spirit  of  Ood'  in  the  saered  Scriptures  interpretation.    The  Bible  will  yield  its  own 

ha*  a  wide  and  diversified  operation ;  arous-  pure  genuine  results  only  to  those  who  bring 

ing  heroes  in  Israel  for  the  national  deliver-  to  the  study  of  its  pages  the  resources  bou 

aaoe  (Judg.  ilL  10 ;  vi.  84 ;  xi.  B9 ;  xiv.  6, 19;  of  history  and  grammar, 

zv.  14),  inspiring  poetry  and  song  (1  8am.x.  The  abandonment  of  present  influences 

5—18;  six.  33),  giving  wisdom  for  social  on   the  scriptural  critic  is  in  no  instance 

government  (Numb.  iv.  11, 17.  Dent  xxxiv.  more  imperative  than  in  the  demand,  now 

9)>  supplying  artistic  skill  (Exodus  xxxi.  8 ;  so  prevalent,  of  a  minute  and  exaet  explana- 

zzxv.  81),  oecasionittg  soeisl  and  moral  re-  tion  of  the  mode  of  the  Diviae  operation  in 

form  (Isdah  xxxii.  15),  and  In  absence  ocea-  the  physical,  mental,   and  spiritual  world. 

aionsng  a  dearth  of  instruetion  (Amos  viif.  That  Qod's  Spirit  is  active  in  these  several 

11.  Lam.  ii.  9.   Hieah  iiL  7.  Esek.  vii.  90),  spheres  is  made  very  clear  by  the  passages 

Imt  abundantly  poured  out  In  connection  referred  to  above.    As  decisive  and  unani- 

1^  ^e  light,  graoe,  and  liberation  brought  mous  as  is  their  testimony  on  this  point,  so 

by  the  Messiah  (Joel  iL  £8 ;  iii.  1.  Is.  xlir,  deep  and  entire  is  their  silence  regarding  the 

8 ;  lis.  91.  Jer.  xxxi.  84.  John  xiv.  18,  see. ;  tnodut  operandi.    This,  which  is  exclusively  a 

zvil.  9.  Acts  ii.  18,  19),  operating  in   ue  modem  question,  the  Scripture  fttmishes  no 

birtfi  of  Jesns  (Matt  i.  18,  90.  Luke  i.  85),  elements  to  aid  us  in  resolving.   '  Content 

no  less  than  guiding  his  disciples  into  all  with  recording  facts,  the  Bible  invites  believ- 

tnrth  (John  xvL  18),  and  working  in  union  ers  to  adore  and  obey,  leaving  all  beyond  to 

with  aposdes  in  their  labours  (Acts  xx.  98),  the  reasoners  of  this  world.    There  is  in  this 

so  as  to  give  them  wisdom  (1  Gorintii.  Ii.  10,  sDence  nothing  peculiar.    Nature  is  equally 

ssf ..  1  Tim.  IV.  I.   Heb.  ix.  8),  and,  generally,  mute.     Science  has  no  disclosures  to  make 

co-operating  to  produce  regeneration  and  ijl  touching  the  action  of  God's  mind  on  the 

the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Christian  cha-  universe.  Properly,  science  is  the  knowledge 

raoter  (9  Cor.  iv.  18.  Romans  i.  4 ;  v.  0 ;  viii.  of  effects,  not  causes.    Real  causation  in  il 

15.  Gal.  iv.  8;  ▼.  99.  9  These,  ii.  18.  Heb.  cases  escapes  the  apprehension  of  the  human 

X.  99.  John  xiv.  17 ;  xv.  96 ;  xvi.  19.   1  John  mind.   If  we  know  not  how  Qod  inspired  the 

iv.  6).    A  oareful  comparison  of  these  and  prophet,  we  ore  not  less  ignorant  how  he 

other  passages  will  make  the  reader   ao-  made  the  world,  sustains  the  action  of  the 

qnainted  with  the  scriptural  representations  heart,  and  guides  the  planetary  bodies.    The 

respecting  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spi-  how  1  is  every  where  hidden  in  depths  into 

lit.    But  for  diis  end  he  must  comprise  in  which  the    human  mind  cannot  'descend. 

his  Tiew  all  the  passages,  and  be  just  to  the  Some  have,  indeed,  fancied  that  they  could 

grammaticsl  import  of  each.    If  he  exclude  trace  some  *  Vestiges  of  Creation ;'  but  with 

n  portion,  he  cannot  avoid  falling  into  error,  all  their  eare  and  investigation,  Uiey  succeed 

His  object  ought  to  be  to  see,  not  as  his  edu-  in  only  penetrating  a  few  liney  beyond  the 

cntional  predileetions  may  incline  him,  but  limits  encountered  by  ordinary  minds,  leav- 

as  the  Spirit  of  Ood  has  set  forth  divine  ing  still  unexplored  between  tiiem  and  Ood 

tnith  in  the  langotge  of  Scripture.    For  this  all  the  wide  spaoes  which  separate  infinitade 

purpose  he  has  only  to  study  the  mind  of  from  finite  conceptions.  Tet  the  very  persons 

the  several  writers,  which  is  lAie  ehannel  by  who  are  most  llsmiliar  with  physical  research- 

which  the  mind  of  Ood  is  conveyed  to  man.  es,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  most  vividly 

Thegveaterror  is,  that  men  regard  the  Scrip-  oonseions  of  the  adamantine  barriers  set 

tores  eaefa  from  his  own  point  of  vww.  Thus  against  their  intrusion  into  the  secrets  of 

their  import  is  made  to  vary  as  eaeh  varying  causation,  are,  for  want  of  reflection,  or  from 

nge  tnms  lis  eye  on  the  mirror,  and  |iasses  a  certain  materialisation  of  mind,  or  an  edu- 

oa  to  give  place  to  another  speetator,  equally  caHonal  prejudice  against  evangelical  tmtii, 

with  eaoli  jof  his  predecessors  wearing  co-  znost  rpadv  to  refuse  credence  to  all  spuitual 
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diBclosiires,  the  manner  of  which  they  cannot  godt,  or  the  idols  of  foreigners ;  bat  in  Isaiah 
ezpoond,  or  the  end  of  which  they  cannot  xzziT.  14,  the  <  night-monster'  (so  the  mar« 
nnrsTel.  Not  more  nnwise  woold  be  their  gin,  instead  of  *  owls '  in  the  text)  and  the 
condaet  were  they  to  deny  the  existence  of  half-hnman,  half- goat  satyr  (xiii  21)  are 
the  rose,  beeanse  nnable  to  show  how  the  represented  as  herding  together  and  calling 
juices  of  the  earth  and  the  sans  of  heaven  to  each  other.  In  the  Targoms  and  the  Bab- 
operated  in  forming,  unfolding,  colouring,  bins  this  popular  superstition  is  found  in 
mnd  perfuming  its  fragrant  and  loTcly  petals,  fuller  and  more  definite  proportions,  hanng 
The  ipirit  of  which  Job  (iv.  15,  uq.)  speaks,  been  augmented  by  foreign  demonology.  In 
appears  to  have  been  something  similar  to  these  initings,  Jewish  hobgoblins  sie  of 
what  is  ordinarily  called  *  an  apparition.'  three  kinds — those  of  night,  those  of  mom. 
DisbelicTing  in  ghosts  themselves,  some  di-  Ing,  those  of  mid-day.  The  last  go  abroad 
Tines  (WellbeloTed,  Hirxel)  haye  rendered  in  the  ftill  light  of  day,  when,  in  Eastern 
the  originsl  by  the  term  wind.  Do  ibtless  that  lands,  men,  orereome  with  heai^  are  UJung 
is  often  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  their  siesta  or  noontide  nap,  and  are  ae- 
But  the  effects  described  by  Job  are  such  counted  specially  dangerous.  Among  the 
as  were  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  supposed  night-ghosts  is  the  lilith,  a  beautiltil  female, 
appearance  of  spectral  beings.  Immediately  which  seizes  and  destroys  children.  The 
on  that  appearance.  Job's  hair  stood  ereet  Jew%  in  the  late  periods  of  their  national 
Then  the  hitherto  almost  bodiless  form  as-  history,  held  in  great  fear  sueh  pretematoral 
Bumed  definite  outlines,  and  became  an  or  snpeihuman  monsters  as  inhabited  wastes 
'  image  '  which  stood  before  his  eyes.  A  (Matthew  xiL  48.  Luke  zi.  14) ;  evil  spirits, 
dead  calm  ensued,  which,  alter  a  solemn  in-  which,  taking  possession  of  human  beings, 
terval,  was  broken  by  a  voice  asking,  tormented  them  with  various  ills,  and  which 

*ShaU  weak  man  be  deemed  Just  by  Ood  V  ^  P*'^  ^^^  accounted  the  souls  of  impions 

......       «„,^j  men  departed  this  life.    Prayer  and  fasting 

All  tnis  occurrea  ^^  ^^  ordinaiy  means  employed  for  their 

'  ^^™%i  *^L**^  thoughU  ftom  the  visfmis  of  expulsion  and  banishment  In  eariy  periods, 

When  dMP  sleep  fUIech  upon  men:'  idolatrous  IsraeUtes  aimed  to  placate  these 

,    .  imaginary  oerngs  oy  onermgs  (Licv.  zvu.  7. 

and  when  ,        ^„  »  Chron.  xL  16;  comp.  Deut  xxxii,  17.  Ps. 

'ISl^!iASi''mhSLTS^^  «^i.87).    The  terms  of  disapprobation  em. 

ployed  m  connection  with  these  practices 

A  more  true  and  vivid  picture  of  a  troubled  show  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  hostile 

mind  torturing  itself  by  reference  to  super-  to  the  popular  superstitions  on  which  they  sn 

natural  images,  with  fears  of  its  own  crea-  founded.  Nor  because  the  writer  of  Uie  drama 

tion,  literature  does  not  present  But  authors,  bearing  the  name  of  Job  availed  himself  of 

both  ancient  (Virg.  £neid,  it  772.   Seneca,  the  vulgar  error  in  order  to  impress  on  his 

Hero.)  and  modem  (Shak.  Ham.,  act  L  so.  readers'minds  important  moral  truths,  does  it 

1,  4),  have  written  passages  in  which  similar  follow  that  he  himself,  anymore  than  Shaka- 

effects  have  been  'ascribed  to  the  appearanoa  pere  in  his  Ohost  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  be- 

of  ghostly  visitants.    We  subjoin  a  few  lines  lieved  in  Uie  reality  of  such  apparitions.  Even 

from  Virgil,  in  Dryden's  imperfect  version :  were  we  sure  that  Job  thought  on  the  point 

•  Appears  no  more  Cransa,  nor  my  wMb,  with  ordinary  men  of  hia  day,  his  belief  does 

But  a  pale  tpeetre,  larger  than  the  life;  not  pledge  the  Bible  to  the  recognition  of 

^^^  ^i°°i!?!?'  •"*  '*™**?i?°iiT*^  ?"•  spectres,  nor  demand  credence  in  them  from 

Iitoodilikebri.tk.ro«imyitiiIbn«lh.h/  ^     If  without  discrimination  we  are  to  be- 

The  original  term  does  not,  indeed,  appear  lieve  every  thing  which  was  deemed  Ime  by 

in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture  to  bear  the  Biblical  writers,  we  shall  have  to  hold  the 

exact  import  of  what  is  now  meant  by  a  value  of  sacrificial  rites  with  David,  to  deny 

apeetre.    Yet  does  it  denote  an  incorporeal  the  same  with  Isaish  and  Jeremiah,  or  to 

being; '  the  Spirit  of  God'  (Gen.  i  2;  vi.  8.  contradict  Paul  when  he  terms  them  *beg- 

1  Samuel  xvi.  13,  uq,  Ps.  civ.  30),  and  the  garly  elements.'  The  Bible  is  a  record  con- 
spirit,  living  principle,  or  soul  of  man  (Eco.  taiuing  divine  truth;  not  a  complete  and  uni- 
iiL  21 ;  xii.  7).  And  although  belief  in  Ori-  form  system  of  propositions,  vslid  alike  in 
ental  demonology  finds  no  support  in  the  all  ages,  and  to  be  implioiUy  received  by 
law,  yet  there  prevailed  among  the  Hebrew  every  mind. 

people  notions  common  in  the  East  respect-        SPITTLE  (T.),  with  his,  Jesus  opened 

ing  monstrous,  and  in  some  sort  spiritual,  the  eyes  of  the  man  bom  blind  (John  iz.  6). 

beings  which  peopled  waste  places  (Is.  xiii.  To  the  spittie  of  a  person  who  has  not  in 

21 ;  xxxiv.  11,  uq.)t  and  after  the  captivity,  the  day  taken  food  {taHvaJptma)  a  healing 

grew  into  tiie  more  defined  shapes  of  spectres  eiBcaoy  is  even  now  ascribed  among  the 

and  evil  spirits  (Tobitviii.S.  Barachiv.SO).  more  ignorant    A  simDar  idea,  it  appears 

The  devils  mentioned  in  Leviticus  xviL  7*  firom  Maimonides,  prevailed  among  the  Jews. 

2  Ghrtm.  xL  10,  wen,  according  to  Baum-  Our  Lord,  when  he  made  an  unguent  with 
garten  Craaina  (BibL  TheoL  p.  298),  ttnngt  hia  spittie  (John  ix.  0),  vp^nn  to  hafa  not 
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_  n  liifl  &Bt:  eomp.  tUI.  d,  60 ;  ix.  1,  G.  iiL  16),  and  of  an  undefined  duration,  that 
In  the  symbolical  act,  then,  which  he  per-  is  in  comparison  with  the  seen  and  felt 
formed  preyioosly  to  healing  the  man  l^m  changes  of  earth  (Ps.  IxxiL  d).  The  He- 
blind,  he  may  hare  had  an  intentional  refer-  brews  were  not  without  notions  boirowed 
ence  to  this  notion,  and  designed  to  ^ow  firom  Sabaism,  and  in  their  degenerate  state 
how  he  could,  with  means  which  failed  in  inclined  towards  that  idolatry  (Job  zxxi.  26 
the  hands  of  others,  succeed  in  opening  the  — ^28).  Among  idolaters,  the  stars,  or  the 
eyes  of  the  blind ;  a  success  which  would  spirits  that  dwelt  in  them,  were  accounted 
greatly  increase  his  reputation  and  influence  divinities  (2  Kings  zziii.  6.  Is.  niv.  21 ; 
among  the  people.  That  Cbe  employment  of  zzziv.  4).  In  the  kingdom  of  nature,  heaTen 
spittle  as  a  remedy  was  customary  among  was  considered  the  governing  and  commu- 
the  Jews,  appears  from  the  statement  of  nicating,  earth  the  passive  and  recipient 
Maimonides,  who  says  that  it  was  forbidden  power,  as  in  Job  zxxviii.  S3, 
to  apply  spittle  to  the  eyes  of  a  blind  person  <Knowmt  thoa  the  oidinanoci  of  heareii  r 
on  the  sabbath.    Moreoyer,  the  performance,  Deflneit  thou  its  domtoton  over  the  earth  V 

of  this  miracle  of  healing  on  the  sabbath,  'The  ordinances  of  heaven'  may  be  the 

had  a  tendency,  and  probably  the  design,  to  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 

show,  that  Jesus  was 'Lord  eren  of  the  sab-  bodies  are  regulated  (oomp.  Gen.  i.  14). 

bath.'    The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  ascribed  Under  these  ordinances  is  the  regular  recur- 

a  healing  quality  to  spittle.  rence  of  night  and  day,  month  and  year, 

SPOIL  (L.),  property  taken  in  war  firom  seed-time  and  harvest  (Ps.  civ.  19).    See 

an  enemy  (Gen.  xliz.  27).    The  booty  which  Astboloot,  Hhayiit,  Sdk. 

each  one  made  remained  his  own.    The  Star-gazing  was  practised,  with  other  pre- 

more  precious  articles  seem  to  have  belonged  tended  arts,  at  Babylon  (Isaiah  zlvii.  13). 

to  the  prince  (2  Sam.  viii.  11,  m^.).    Men  Among  them  was  the  casting  of  natiyitiea, 

and  cattle  were,  howeyer,  divided  into  two  or  the  prediction  of  the  leadLig  eyents  in  a 

parts,  of  which  the  one,  after  a  five-hun-  person's  history  from  the  ascertainment  of 

dredUi  part  had  been  abstracted   for  the  the  relative  position  of  the  chief  planets  at  his 

priests,  fell  to  the  soldiers ;  the  other,  when  birth.    Among  the  Hebrews  we  find  a  trace 

one-fiftieth  had  been  taken  for  the  levites,  of  the  feeling  by  which  the  appearance  of  a 

was  left  to  the  people  (Numb.  zzzL  26,  aeq. ;  star  was  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  men 

eomp.  1  Sam.  zzx.  24).    From  a  devoted  and  nations  (Numb.  zidv.  17.    Matt.  11.  2. 

town  no  plunder  might  be  made,  but  the  Bey.  zziL  16). 

gold  and  silver,  with  yessels  of  brass  and  STAB  IN  THE  EAST  is  the  term  by 

iron,  were  consecrated  to  the  sanctuary  (Josh,  which  the  wise  men  (Magi)  describe  the 

vL  24).    Indeed,  it  was  customary  to  set  celestial  phenomenon  whence  they  were  in- 

apart  a  portion  of  the  best  spoil  tat  the  duced  to  pay  their  visit  to  the  new-bom 

temple  and  the  priests  (1  Chron.  zzvi.  27.  infant  Jesus.    Impelled  by  the  sight  of  his 

Heb.  yii  4).    At  least  in  other  eountrles  star  in  the  east  (or  'in  its  rising'),  they 

spoils  were  employed  in  adorning  and  even  came  to  Jemsalem  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 

in  building  temples,  in  which  also  captured  king,  who  haying  inquired  of  them  when  the 

arms  were  suspended.  star  appeared,  sent  them  to  Bethlehem.    On 

STABS,  the  (T.  G.  <t«mO»  were  made  by  their  departure,  the  star  which  they  saw  in 
the  Divine  hand  (Gen.  i.  16),  employed  as  the  east  went  before  them  (led  them  on  their 
a  symbol  of  great  numbers  (zy.  6 ;  zxii.  17.  way),  till,  going,  it  came  to  a  stand  above 
Deut  1. 10 ;  eomp.  Psalm  czlvii.  4).  They  the  place  where  was  the  child.  Seeing  the 
were  conceived  of  as  solid  bodies,  which  star,  they  rejoiced  ezceedingly  vrith  great 
were  fixed  on  the  outspread  firmament  of  Joy.  They  then  went  into  the  abode,  bdield 
heaven  as  on  a  tent  (Is.  zxzly.  4;  zl.  22.  the  child,  and  made  their  offerings. 
Ps.  civ.  12),  and  would  in  consequence  melt  The  Hebrews  had  no  definite  conception 
and  perish  in  the  general  conflagration  at  of  the  division  now  preyalent  which  classes 
the  day  of  judgment  (2  Pet  Hi  12),  or  fall  the  heayenly  bodies  into  fixed  stars,  planets, 
down  like  decayed  leaves  (Matt  xxiv.  29.  and  comets.  But  in  Jude  13,  we  find 'wan- 
Bevel,  vi.  13).  Some  haye  found  evidence  dering  stars,*  where  the  term  'star'  is  the 
(Job  zzy.  6),  that  the  stars  were  held  to  be  same  as  that  used  in  Matthew,  namely,  atUr, 
Uving  beings,  or  at  least  tenanted  by  beings  The  '  wsndering  stars'  seem  to  mean  comets, 
of  a  high  order  (Job  zzzviii.  7).  They  are  Hence  atter  may  denote  a  moying  celestial 
^K>ken  of  under  the  general  appellation  of  luminary;  it  is  one  luminary  (Apoo.  i.  16), 
*host  of  heaven'  (Is.  id.  26.  Jer.  zxxii.  22),  while  agtron  (another  word  rendered  star  in 
an  expression  which  sometimes  eompre-  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxi.  20)  more 
bends  the  sun  and  moon  (Deut  iy.  19).  properly  denotes  a  constellation.  f>om  the 
They  are  instruments  and  ministers  for  the  words  '  hit  ttar/  and  its  declared  effect,  we 
execution  of  the  will  of  God  ( Judg.  y.  20.  learn  that  we  haye  here  to  do  with  die  notion 
2  Chron.  xviii.  18),  who  is  accordingly  then  prevalent  in  the  East,  that  each  person 
'  Jehoyah  of  hosts.'  The  stars  were  held  to  had  from  the  time  of  his  birth  connected 
be  innumerable  (Gen.  xv.  5 ;  xxvL  6  Nah.  with  him  a  good  or  eyil  star.  ThereHBrence 
Vol  II  2  H 
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to  iSbU  celestial  phenomenon  wonld  hvn  leetial  «ppetjt&oe  In  ^ettion  Iim  been  a^  ' 

the  greater  weight  with  Herod  from  the  fact,  ferred  to  a  conjanotion  of  the  fbiee  phnfl1% 

that  ti^e  star  mentioned  in  Knmb.  zzir.  17^  Japiter,  Satom,  and  Man.    In  the  jetr  of 

was  referred  to  the  Messiah.    Hence  arose  the  founding  of  Bome,  7i7,  six  or  serm 

tlie  seereey  and  soUeitade  with  which  Herod  years  before   the    ordinary  Christian    er^ 

qaestioned  the  Mag  as  to  the  time  of  the  there  took  place  in  the  oonstelUuion  Fiacsi 

star's  appearance.    SquaHy  was  it  in  keeping  (under  whose  enstody  was  Palestine)  tfair* 

with  tibat  emel  despotfs  character  that  hs  eoi^anetionsof  JopiierandSatuniytowhicl^ 

sent  and  slew  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  in  tne  spring  of  74S,  Mars  was  added.    Al 

Of  saeh  an  act,  or  any  other  atrocity,  was  the  first,  on  the  90tfa  May,  the  planets  wtit 

be  qpite  capable.    And  after  he  had  shed  In  the  eastern  part  of  me  heavens  tisibis 

so  much  and  such  dear  blood  in  order  to  before  sunrise,  and  the  two  were  only  ono 

make  himself  secure  on  his  throne,  he  would  degree  distant  from  the  other,  so  M  to  appoar 

naturalW  bs  alarmtd  itt  the  news  of  the  to  the  nntotored  naked  eye  as  one  remark- 

Magi,  that  the  long-promised  and  eagerly-  able  heaTcnly  body.    The  second  coi^aBSCiQQ 

expected  King  of  the  Jews  was  at  length  was  on  the  first  of  October,  and  the  thiid 

bom,  whose  specisl  Auction  it  was  to  m*  on  the  fifth  of  Peeembert    l^ow  If  0ie  Hi^ 

dieate  the  national  Hghts,  throw  off  the  fb«  set  out  shortly  after  the  first  eoadmMtiiMit 

reign  yoke,  and  so  Tanqudsh  those  Jtomans  the  aecond  and  the  third  would  eaeuy  be  vif 

who  were  Herod's  patrons,  and  with  whose  derstood  as  speeial  Indicators,  sod  so  wovld 

lot  his  own  was  identified.    Whether  or  not  confirm  them  in  their  nndextskiag  and  goida 

we  retain  the  common  translation,  '  Star  in  them  in  their  eonise.    OnflteirltaTing  Jen* 

the  East,'  the  whole  narrative  points  to  some  aalem  for  Bethlehem,  die  last  coninnetiaD  in 

Oriental  land  as  that  whence  the  Magi  same,  the  ensuing  spring  took  place.    There,  agaitif 

But  their  name  carries  us  to  Babylon,  which  they  saw  their  edestlal  guide,  whloh«  belag 

relatiTclT  to  PalesUne  may  be  characterised  ^  we  south,  led  them  on  their  way,  thooglft 

as  the  E  ast  with  more  proprietr  then  Arabiay  Bethlehem,  which  had  been  already  indieatod 

in  which  some  have  found  the  home  of  these  by  the  priests  (Matt»  iL  i,  6),  Iw  but  a  ftw 

visitors.    Most  probably,  then,  these  per-  inilee  south  of  tfie  metropolis,    Ae  Ohintaa 

sons,  whom  fable  has  made  Into  three  kings,  annals  eontaui  evidence  uf  flie  appearanee^ 

were  astronomers,  tainted,  perhaps,  with  as-  four  years  before  the  Dlonyaian  or  oonunao 

trology,  who,  connecting  tne  appearance  of  Christian  era,  of  a  new  star  or  celestial  nbfri 

aa  unasaaJ  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  with  iiomenon«    These  appearances  in  the  be^ 

that  expectation  of  the  advent  in  Judea  vans  mu  have  had  to  do  with  the  impre^ 

of  some  great  personage  which  prevailed  alone  and  the  Jonzney  of  the  Magi ;  bnl  ihm 

throughout  the  East,  were  led  to  undertake  diiBcul^  that  remains  of  bringing  the  dataa 

a  Journey  In  order  to  pav  to  the  royal  babe  of  the  Tcara  In  qnestioa  Into  aeeordanoa, 

their  devout  homage  and  make  to  him  suit-  leavea  w  mattes  in   an  unsettled  stale* 

able  presents.    With  imaginations  excited  wbidi  we   aeknowledge   and  lameot^  and 

as  theirs  probably  was,  slight  celestial  tokena  which  cannot  be  iJteivd  by  anppoailioBg 

would  appear  to  marshal  their  wsy  towarda  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ease, 
that  western  soil  which  was  to  be  Hivoured       Near  Bethlehem  ia  atill  found  what  ie 

as  the  birth'place  of  the   august  Infant*  oalled  '  the  Fountain  of  the  three  Kittga^'  or 

Certainly,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  scien-  the  Fountain  of  the  Star  (Bar  el-Bedema). 
tifle  accuracy  in  the  account  of  the  celestial        STEPHEN  (6.  a  erswn),  a  Jew,  the  fink 

phenomena  with  which  these  M^  were  of  the  seven  deacons,  fuU  of  foith  and  Hm 

eoneemed*    Those  who,  as  they  wslked  be-  Hojy  SpiriU  who  was  stoned  to  death  for  hia 

neatfa  the  starry  firmament,  have  in  a  musing  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  gospel,  and  so  obtainad 

temper  followed  the  apparent  path  of  moon  the  first  crown  of  Chnstiaa  martyrdom  (Aets 

or  etar,  have  sometimes  fancied  that  one  or  tI-— viii.).  In  the  chnrdi  he  was  aoooantad 

the  other  guided  their  eye,  If  not.  also  their  one  of  the  seventy.    He  aooa  leeeived  ibm 

fcet,  Ia  some  direction,  or  even  to  some  pa^  dnbiona  honour  of  saintshiD.    What  vara 

ticnlar  locality.    Xn  endeavouring  to  arrive  aaid  to  be  hia  bonea  were  |mtneied  togethBi^ 

at  the  tne  import  of  the  Bible,  we  ntust  and  a  day  in  commemoration  of  hia  virtnaa 

ever  bear  hi  mind  that  in  |t  we  have  to  do  was  set  apart  in  the  Bomsa  Oalendar. 
with  aneord  no  less  of  popular  in^pressiona       STEWABD  ia  the  Sm^iah  rendeiinf  of  « 

than  everUstUig  truths.    What  the  etar  xealto  Greek  tenn,  etlconoiMi  ( comp,  £•  *  eeononi^)« 

was,  hae  been  much  debated.  Some  hold  it  which  primarily  aignlftea  the  penon  who  in 
to  have  been  a  heaTcnly  body  oreated  spe*  entrusted  with  the  eaieof  a  honea|  (h«t  la»  m 
daily  to  announce,  as  fifom  the  Pivine  thronct  slave  who  waa  at  the  head  of  the  other  alsvaa, 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  0  Aers  thhik  that  and  administered  the  affain  of  the  fioaligr 
an  ordinary  stsr  was  in  some  w«y  made  la  (Xioke  xii  AA  s  oompare  87,  d3i  l«ff«)i  baviafl 
eerve  the  same  purpose.  Others,  sgaini  be«  eantrol  over  aona  aUo  until  th^  eama  of  an* 
lieve  that  the  star  seen  by  the  Magi  was  the  (Oal,  h.  it).  Bueh  was  EUeaer.  wBa  ia  4i«» 
planet  Jupiter,  the  royai  star,  the  atar  of  seribed  as  'the  eldest  sartant  (sicia)  eif  hm 
happj  omen*    With  more  feasibili^  the  oe*     (Abraham's)  house,  that  ruled  over  aO  that 
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he  hid'  (Oen.  zxIt.  2 ;  comp.  1  Kings  !▼.  6 ;  wisdom !    Far  higher  and  far  more  TalttAbto 

zri.  0 ;  zviii.  8)     The  name  was  traneferred  is  <  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above*  (James 

to  those  who  administered  the  property  of  iii.  17). 

private  persons,  of  a  oitjr,  or  of  kings  (Lnke  8TOMA0HEB  (G.  connected  with  our 

zri  1,  38.  Bom.  zri.  23,  where  <  chamber-  word '  stomach '),  an  article  of  female  dress 

lain  of  the  city'  is  eqaivalent  to  the  modem  for  the  stomach  or  breast,  represents  a  He- 

'  citT  treasurer ').    The  term  is  also  applied  brew  term,  occurring  only  in  Is.  It.  41,  which 

to  the  ministers  of  the  Divine  word  who  ad-  may  signlff  a  large  shawl  or  cloak.     The 

minliter  and  dispense  the  Divine  blessings  context  has  other  terms  not  firee  from  diffl- 

entmsted  to  them  for  that  purpose  (1  Cor.  culty,  which,  however,  suffice  to  show  Uiat 

iv.  1,  2.  Tit.  L  7.  1  Pet  iv.  10).  the  Hebrew  ladies  of  the  time  of  Isaiah 

STOICS  (from  tt<n,  a '  portico,'  or '  colon-  studied  the  elegancies  of  attire  and  personal 

nade,'  the  reference  being  to  one  in  Athens  decoration.    Noyes  thus,  renders  tbe  whola 

in  which  Zeno  taught),  a  sect  of  phOoso-  passage : 

phers,  some  of  whom,  together  with  Eplcu-  Beeme  the  dmgkteis  of  yvm  an  luKigktyi 

reans,  encountered  Paul  when  teaching  in  the  And  walk  with  outitzetched  necks. 


eity  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18).    This  school  A?*1^?J^  ^^  wjntonly, 

had  for  its  founder  Zeno  of  Citiwn,  in  the  ^^SSS^^tStiSI^SSm^i 

isle  of  Cyprus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Thncfoxe  irHl  the  Lord  make  thoixheada  ba|4| 

Epicurus,  and  lived  eir,  840  —  260  A.  0.  And  Jehorah  will  expose  their  nakedneaa. 

Stimulatod  b,  ^ting.  ot  the  li«t  pbUoM-  ^^XSS£S  S'IJIiSmSK'SS'  th.  m. 

Shers  of  the  day,  brought  home  by  his  fa-  woika,  and  the  cieaoa&toi 

ier,  a  rich  merchant^  Zeno  repaired  to  the  The  ear-ringi.  and  the  braoeleta,  and  the  mufflers ; 

great  metropolis  of  thought,  and  oonsecrated  The  tlrea,  and  Oe  ankle^halni,  and  the  belts  j 

^im.<kif  *^  4\%^  ^^,m„ii^0^^A^w^    ;«  «\*^  TheperfUme-boxea,  andtheamnletaj 

nimself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  m  tbe  ^^^  S^eE^xinaa,  and  the  noaHewels } 

study  and  teaching  of  which  he  passed  a  The  embioldeied  xobea,  and  the  tunics,  and  the 

virtuous  life.    He  was  held  in  high  esteem  _  cloak*,  andthe  pwaeij 

by  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  after  his  death,  "**2dttS'TSJ  j                                ^^ 

erected  to  his  honour  a  monument  bearing  ^^^a  instead  of  pextene  then  Shdl  be  eenuptlsB  i 

the  inscription— -'His  life  resembled  his  InBteadofabelt.arope: 

teachings.'    The  lamenUble  imperfection  of  Itntead  of  cnrled  loclu,  baldness  i_ 

both  mav  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  bav.  JSSli^iiSSdrfb^. 

inf  reached  an  advanced  age,  he  committed  Thy  men  ahaU  £kU  by  the  aword« 

suicide;  giving  an  example  which  was  fol-  Tea,  thy  mighty  men  in  1»ttlej 

as  weU  as  by  several  other  Stoics. 

The  doctrines  taught  by  Zeno  himself  STONES  (G.  tUin)  were  early  tiled  if 

oannot  be  easily  separated  from  those  which  memorials  (Genesis  zxviii.  18;  uxv.  14)» 

enunatod  from  his  school.    He  seems,  how-  whence  some  have  deduced  the  worship  of 

ever,  with  a  pantheistic  tendency,  to  have  set  stone  idols  (comp.  Josh.  xziv.  26, 27.  ^^^dg, 

himself  in  opposition  to  a  decided  soepti-  ix.  0);  as  from  the  name  Bethel  (<Go^s 

eis^^  and  made  speculative  and  practical  house'),  given  in  Gen.  zxviii  22  to  the  pillar 

morals  the  great  object  and  aim  of  his  phi-  erected  by  Jacob,  has  been  derived  the  wor- 

losophical  inquiries.     Desirous  of  raising  ship  of  sacred  stones  known  under  the  name 

men  above  the  empire  of  the  senses,  he  en-  of  Bstyli.    Stones,  even  though  shapelese, 

forced  the  necessity  of  their  overcoming  all  have  received  divine  honours,  as  a  stone  in 

gross  appetites;  so  that,  liberated  from  tiie  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  another  at 

outward,  and  gaining  a  control  over  iheir  Emesa,  sacred  to  the  sun;  and  a  third, 

^^passions,  they  might  give  the  dominion  of  called  tbe  Caaba,  at  Mecca,  said  to  have 

themselves  to  reason,  and  thus  be  unassail-  been  brought  by  Gabriel  from  heaven.  These 

able  by  the  ahafte  ot  fortune.    Those  who  and  other  sacred  stones  had  blood,  wine,  and 

■neeeeded  in  acquiring  this  self-government  especially  oil,  poured  on  them,  and  were  made 

were  objecte  of  profound  respect,  and  spoken  objecte  of  divme  worship  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  9). 

of  iu  ^  highest  terms,  as  possessing  in  Tbe  reverence  for  stones  evident  in  the 

themselvee  aU  that  was  necessary  to  the  dis-  patriarchal  history  appears  to  have  been  ez- 

oharge  of  duty  and  the  eiyoyment  of  peace,  tended  to  every  nation  of  the  world.    The 

Zeno's  ideal  man  was  termed  <  the  sage/  and  posterity  of  Ishmael  are  declared  to  have 

of  him  his  philosophy  declared,  *  The  sage  been  the  first  worshippers  of  stones  by  the 

alone  U  free  y"*  <  The  sago  alone  is  rich;'  *  The  Arable  historians.     The  tradition  is,  ttiat 

sage  is  a  king.'    And  yet  this  rich,  free,  and  when,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their 

powerfril  sage,  wiUi  whom  virtue  consisted  in  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Meoea, 

living  ia  acoordance  witii  the  laws  of  nature^  each  emigrant  took  with  him  some  stones 

ae  seen  in  the  great  master  himself,  oould  ttom  die  sacred  place,  whichwere  revered 

not  abetain  fiom  the  unnatural  crime  of  in  tiieir  new  settiemente.    A  white  »«<>»•*■ 

self-destruction.    So  insufficient  for  life  and  shown  in  Mecca  which  Is  •^d  to  t»e  Iia- 

deaUi  are  tiie  resources  of  the  best  earthly  mwl's  tomb.   We  read  of  a  bladt  stone  ttiat 

'  -                       2  H  2 
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WM  Tenerated  in  the  temple  of  Man.    The  the  PhoBnioiuu  on  land  and  aeik    Under 

Caaba  is  a  black  atone  which, '  when  it  de-  Solomon,  they  themielTes  obtained   them 

scended  from  Paradise,  was  whiter  than  snow  from  Ophir  (1  Kings  x.  10,  teq.).    The  ent- 

and  more  brilliant  than  the  son ;  at  the  time  ting,  engraTing,  and  setting  of  them,  was  ae 

of  the  flood,  it  was  taken  np  to  heaTen  or  oounted  an  honourable  oceapation  (Exod. 

elsewhere,  where  God  chose,  and  restored  to  xxzv.  83).    The  chief  kinds  are  mentioned 

Abraham  by  the  angel  Oabriel.    It  is  God's  in  the  Bible.    See  the  ssYeral  articles, 

right  hand  on  earth.'  The  idol  Hobal,  among  By  *  a  white  atone*  in  BeT.  ii  17,  reference 

the  Arabs,  was  the  figore  of  a  man  cut  out  of  is  made  to  the  ancient  custom  of  employing 

a  red  stone.    A  pile  of  stones  constituted  white  stones  and  black  in  elections  and  jodi- 

Bachel's  grays,  and  we  obserre  the  same  at  cial  determinations.   As  at  present,  the  white 

Hector's  i^neral  (Uiad,  24,  707).    Hebrew  denoted  approbation  or  acquittal;  the  blaek, 

authorities  have  maintained  that  in  the  ori-  condemnation.     In  the  public  games  also 

ginal  sanotnary  was  a  stone,  'rcTcred  by  prises  were  awarded  by  means    of  white 

ages/  called  '  the  stone  of  foundation.'    It  atones,  on  which  were  written  the  Tictor^a 

has  been  considered  as  a  part  of  the  rock  in  namea,  with  a  statement  of  the  reward  as- 

Horeb  whence  the  water  flowed,  which  was  aigued  to  each,  such  as  a  sum  of  money,  or 

preserred  as  an  eyerlasting  memorisL  Hence  an  annual  portion  of  com  from  the  publie 

have  been  explained  Panl*a  words, '  the  rock  granaries.    Comp.  Ovid,  Metam.  xr.  4SL 

that  followed  them'  (1  Cor.  z.  4).    Another  '  A  living  stone '  in  1  Pet  iL  4,  is  a  stone 

trace  of  the  yeneration  for  atonoa  is  found  which  yet  remains  in  its  natural  position  in 

among  the  Bomans.    It  was  eonunon  in  tha  the  quany,  and  which,  therefore.  Is  firm  and 

eariy  days  of  the  republic,  and  even  towards  reliable.    Hence  OTid  speaks  (Metam.  xir. 

the  dose  of  it,  to  take  a  stone  in  the  hand  718)  of  a  person  as  *  huder  than  iron,  and 

at  the  time  of  uttering  the  oath,  and  when  a  atone  which  is  yet  held  living  by  its  root' 

oompleted,  to  throw  it  away ;  by  which  was  The  metaphor  is  tsken  from  plants, 

implied  that  as  that  stone  so  might  the  oath-  8T0BK  is  probablT  the  oonect  rendering 

taker  be  thrown  off  from  the  fsvour  of  the  of  a  Hebrew  term,  ffuMtdak  (Ley.  xL  10), 

gods  and  the  protection  of  the  city,  if  he  frJ-  which,  in  allusion  to  the  tare  of  the  animal 

sifted.    Aulns  Oellius  mentions  Jovsm  Ltt'  for  her  young,  and  of  the  young  for  the  pa- 

ptdim, '  Stone-Jupiter,'  as  a  most  saered  oath,  vent  bird,  signifies '  holy '  (Deut  xxxiiL  8) 

Michaelia  giyea  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  or  pious,  aeti  pia,  that  is,  haying  strong  na* 

Urim  and  Thummim  were  three  yery  anoient  tund  aflfootioiL     The  passages  of  Seripturs 

atones  nsed  by  the  Israelites  as  lots  before  correspond  with  the  habits  of  the  bird,  which 

the  time  of  Moses,  one  of  them  marked  with  is  mi|pratoiy  (Jer.  yiiL  7),  is  swift  of  flight 

an  afllrmatiye,  a  second  with  a  negatiye,  (Zee.  y.  0),  and  builds  on  lofty  places  (Ps. 

and  the  third  blsnk  or  neutral,  which  Moses  eiy.  7) ;  though  from  the  last  passage  espe- 

comnunded  to  be  kept  within  the  breast-  eislly  Winer  thinks  that  a  heron  is  meant, 

plate  of  the  priest,  but  which  had  no  con-  since  the  slork  builds  rather  on  houses  flian 

nectlon  with  the    twelve   precious   stones  ejpress«trees.    Storks,  blaek  and  white,  an 

therein  set  now  abundant  in  Palestine. 

Bobinson  (ii.  221,  251)  found  near  the  STOBMS  in  Palestine  are  in  winter  fie- 

Dead  sea  that  which  Burckhazdt  calls  the  quent,  but  rare  in  summer.     Thunder  is 

'  stink-stone,'  and  which   Hasselquist  de-  in  close  connection  with  rain.    The  vernal 

scribes  as  '  quartz  in  the  form  of  slate,  one  equinox  and  the  harvest  are  their  peculiar 

of  the  rarest  minerals  he  met  with  in  his  seasons.    The  vaulted  and  up-piled  clouds 

travels.'    It  is  found  at  the  northern  extre-  which  brought  these  tempests  seem  to  have 

mity  of  the  sea,  and  is  black  and  shining,  been  conceived  by  the  poets  as  a  lofty  sea,  or 

It  ignites  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  bitimiinous  collection  of  waters,  on  which  Jehovah  rode 

amelL    In  one  instance  it  appeared  in  the  in  bringing  and  guiding  the  storm  (Job  iz. 

form  of  a  casing  or  erust,  endoBing  other  8 ;  zxxvi.  30.  Ps.  zxiz.  8.  Nah.  L  8 ;  comp. 

stones  like  a  sort  of  conglomerate,  looking  Habb.  iii.  10).   If  the  clouds  were  huge  and 

inncb  as  if  it  had  flowed  down  the  path  in  a  bore  downwards,  heaven  appeared  to  them 

liquid  state,  and  then  become  solid  among  to  come  down  to  earth  (Ps.  xviii.  10^ ;  and 

the  stones  as  it  cooled.    This  stone  is  used  those  clouds  on  which  God  was  conceived  of 

in  Jerusalem  for  the  mannfastnre  of  rosaries  as  guiding  tfie  tempest,  were  termed  his  ta- 

and  other  little  articles.  bemade  (Job  xxzvi.  20 ;  comp.  Ps.  xviiL  12). 

Precious  stones  among  the  Hebrews,  as  STBAIN,  the  originsl,  nferring  to  the 

among  all  Asiatic  peoples,  were  an  essential  purifying  of  sUver  from  dross,  or  wine  firom 

and  highly-prized  ornament  of  kings  (2  Sam.  dregs  or  adventitious  substances,  indicates 

xii.  80.    Ezekiel  xxviii.  13),  of  high-priests  the  scrupulosity  of  a  mere  outward  f6rm 

(Exod.  xxviiL  17),  also  of  distinguished  in-  of  religion,  which  makes  mndi  of  .minnle 


dividuds,  especially  in  rings  (Cant  v.  14).  and  inconsiderable  matters.     The 

They  were  obtained  by  them  mostly  from  (Matthew  xxiiL  24),  '  Ye  blind  guidea,  who 

Arabia  (1  Kings  x.  2.  Ezek.  xxvii.  22)  and  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swdlow  a  eamd,'  and 

India  by  means  of  the  trade  conducted  by  which  should  t>e  rendered  'who  strain  ont 
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the  gnat  and  swallow  fhe  oamel,*  has  refer-  phatto  and  on  repeated  occasions,  connected 

enee  to  the  costom  of  the  Jews,  who  passed  a  blessing  on  the  whole  hnman  fSunily  with 

their  wine  through  a  strainer  lest  it  should  the  descendants  of  the  great  progenitors  of 

contain  any  nnelean  insects.    To  illnstrate  the  Hebrew  people  (Oen.  zii.  2,  8 ;  zviiL  18; 

oar  Savioui^s  aphoristic  words,  we  cite  this  zxii.  18 ;  xxri.  4 ;  xzyiii.  14).  This  promise, 

passage  of  Maimonides :  '  He  who  strains  or  prophecy,  has  already  received  wondeiful 

wine  or  another  strong  drink,  and  swallows  fulfilment,  and  is,  with  eyery  extension  of 

Uie  flies  or  worms  which  it  contains,  let  him  Christianity,  becoming  true  in   a   greater 

be  sconrged.'    The  necessity  of  this  caution  width  of  application  and  with  more  striking 

arises  from  the  heat  of  a  climate  which  and  admonitory  results.     The  religion  of 

abounds  in  insects.    To  strain  wine  became  faithfol  Abraham  is  thus  seen  to  be  the 

a  proverbial  expression  for  carefol  attention  grain  of  ronstazd-seed — ^the  CTer-llving,  pro- 

to  minute  and  inconsiderable  matters.  lific,  and  constantly-expanding  germ  of  the 

How  needful  it  is  for  the  student  of  Scrip*  highest  and  most  benign  religion.    In  this 

ture  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  usages  single  fact — ^the  existence  of  the  promise, 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  is  illustrated  accompanied  by  its  gradual  accomplishment 

by  the  following  anecdote,  for  which  we  are  — ^is  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  reli- 

indebted  to  Lord  Francis  £gerton*s  pleasing  gion  of  the  Bible  is  not  of  man,  but  God.    A 

volume  of  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land:*- 'I  scheme  so  grand,  an  execution  so  sure,  so 

have  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  a  tra-  gradual,  so  extraordinary,  often  so  unex- 

veller  was  commenting  on  the  passage  of  pected,  and  sometimes  apparently  so  unpzo- 

Scripture  where  the  healed  paralytic  tskes  vided  for,  cannot  be  refexred  to  accident  nor 

up  his  bed,  and  explaining  that  the  bed  was  any  human  foresight  and  supervision,  but 

nothing  more  than  the  carpet,  or  light  mat-  must  have  originated  in  those  celestial  coun- 

tress,  still  in  use  in  Eastern  countries.   The  cils  where  designs  and  accomplishments  are 

explanation  was  unfortunately  addressed  to  simultaneous  behests  of  almighty  Power  and 

a  worthy  person  whose  ideas  of  a  bed  were  unlimited  Goodness.    See  Fobsiovibs. 

inseparably  connected  with  the  four-post  ap-  STREETS  (T.),  which  at  Che  present  day 

pliance,  and  its  appendages,  used  in  England,  are  in  Eastern  towns  very  narrow,  appear  to 

and  who  considered  that  the  force  of  the  have  existed  in  the  earliest  cities  of  which 

miracle  lay,  not  in  the  cure  of  the  invalid,  we  read  (Gen.xix.  2.  Josh.  ii.  19).  In  some 

but  in  the  exertion  of  his  recovered  strength*  oases  they  must  have  been  large  open  places. 

The  traveller  was  considered  as  an  infidel,  affording  space  for  considerable  assemblages 

or  at  least  a  rationalist,  and  was  answered  of  people  (Neh.  viii  1, 8, 16).   Streets  served 

triumphantly,  'We  believe  our  Bible.' '  as  places  for  conununicating  instruction,  we 

STRANGERS  (F.  itrangt,  L.  srtrafMiu,  may  presume  from  Uieir  publicity  (Job  xviii. 
'  foreign')  is  a  woid  standing  (Exod.  xii.  48.  17 ;  xxix.  7),  which  might  sometimes  en- 
Josh,  xx.  49)  for  a  Hebrew  term,  goor,  which  courage  and  occasion  loud  tones,  if  not 
in  its  root  signifies  'to  fear'  (Deut  xxxii.  angry  disputes  (Isaiah  xlii.  2.  Mattliew 
27.    Job  xlL  29) ;  thus  carrying  the  mind  xii.  19). 

back  to  the  early  period  when  to  <  sojourn '  Jewish  teachers,  however,  were  accustomed 

in  a  foreign  land  (Gkn.  xii.  10;  xxi.  28)  was  to  teach  in  the  streets.    Of  Rabbi  Jochanan 

the  same  as  living  in  constsnt  fear.  Ben  Zacchai  it  is  said,  that  he  sat  in  the 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  strangers  are  recom-  shade  of  the  temple  and  taught  the  law 
mended  to  eompassion  and  humane  treat-  throughout  the  day.  A  conoment  on  this 
ment  (Exod.  xxii  21 ;  xxiii.  9.  Deut  x.  18,  remarks,  '  Since  the  temple  was  a  hundred 
uq, ;  comp.  Jer.  viL  6.  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  Zech.  cubits  high,  it  threw  its  shade  very  wide  into 
vii.  10.  Mai.  iii.  9.  Joseph.  Apion,  ii.  28),  the  street  which  was  before  the  hill  of  the 
and  are  made  partakers  of  certain  privileges  temple.  The  street  was  capacious,  and  con- 
designed  for  the  poor  (Deuter.  xiv.  28,  Mq, ;  tained  many  persons.  On  that  account  he 
zvi.  10,  M^.;  xiv.  26;  xxiv.  19.  Lev.  xix.  10;  taught  there,  where  also  he  was  protected 
xxiii.  22;  xxv.  6).  Far  better,  Uierefore,  from  the  sun,  for  no  school  could  contain 
was  the  fate  which  they  experienced  in  Pa-  the  multitude  of  his  hearers.'  Whence  it 
lestine  to  that  which  they  had  to  undergo  in  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  only  in  extra- 
Rome  (Adam's  '  Roman  Antiquities ') ;  and  ordinary  cases  that  teaching  in  iht  publio 
hence  we  see  that  there  was  in  the  heart  of  highways  was  practised, 
the  law  of  Israel  a  germ  of  what  was  univer-  Among  streets,  the  most  interesting  to 
sal,  which  iu  time  might,  as  in  reality  it  did,  pious  readers  of  the  Bible  is  the  Viok  Doh' 
unfold  itself  into  a  religion  disowning  all  rcia,  or  'Street  of  Sorrow,'  still  found  in 
limits  and  all  outward  distinctions.  This  Jerusalem,  and  down  which  the  Saviour  was 
element  found  its  preparatory  conditions  in  led  to  Calvary.  The  following  cut  is  re- 
the  patriarchal  dispensation,  as  it  had  its  duced  from  a  view  taken  by  Colonel  Everest 
completion  in  Jesus,  the  hope  of  all  nations  from  a  window  just  above  the  pillar  on 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  promise  which  our  Lord  was  scourged.  It  exhibits 
made  to  the  patriarchs,  in  terms  most  em-  the  Via  Dohroia,    The  Mount  of  Olives  is 
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BUBTIL  [L.nihillt,'lhln,"ilinilir,'uicl  cMlon),  tad  lu  which  dorini  It*  non-ippcir- 

IhiDM 'ibM^' ud'unta')  t(  In  9  SimucI  uic«  it  remilafd  (Job  mnll.  19  ;  comp. 

KlU.8,tli«  mii4*TlDK0faH<breii  word  which  Hubb.  IIL  11).    Ainoon  the  aan,  now  at  iu 

U  Ktnmlljr  iMniltUed  and  ilgniflci  'wlw'  fuU.wu  conctired  of  ai  lUadlug  atiU  (ProT. 

(iIt.  S),  alM  (bntln  a  good  tame,  equlra-  It,  18;  comp.  3  Sam.  i».  6).    Owing  to  the 

lent  (a  ■  knowing'  or'akilM')  'enoning'  BitraordlnaiV  cleirncx  of  their  almoiphen, 

(la.  iL  20).  the  Eulcma  employed  tha  son  to  daacrib* 

aOBUBfiS  (L.  Mt,  •mulei"  or  naar,  and  panoDil  bemtj  (Cunt.  tL  10).    """    — 


ta  Ijing  a^aeeal     and  moon  ar«  mentioned  together 
roih.  iiIt.  *).  ......       ..  .-.  - 


W  a  d^  (Nomb.  xrrt.  t.  Jolh.  xIt.  i).  two  ehisf  Intalnariei  of  heaTen  (Qeo.  t.  IB). 

8DBTXRT  (L.  mb,  'nadcr/  and  vtrta,  *l  The  Iqmum  heu  of  the  mn  in  tht  aeaan 

nm')  alanda  In  Lim.  111.  30,  for  a  Hebrew  Ii  thus  deu^bcd  in  Eothan  (3TB)  : 

matd  ilgnltyiog  'to  orarthrow'  (Job  ill,  0;  'The  heat  grew  Gerea  ;  Ibere  waa  naraDey 

•omp.  rtU.  S).  nor  hollow,  no  hill,  no  moniid,  no  ahadow  of 

SfjOOOTH-BEMOTH  (H.  gtrU   untt)  bUl,  nor  of  moond,  bj  wf.icb  I  could  inuk 

mn  ba  the  abamafti)  plaeea  in  which  tha  the  way  I  waa  making.    Roar  bjr  hoar  I  ad- 

Bnltan  of  Babjlon  laerifloid  ihalr  Tirgtnllj  vanped,  and  aaw  no  change.    I  wu  ttOl  tha 

in  hewinr  of  IfalilU  (Tenni).    Others  take  very  centie  of  a  ronnd  horiion ;  hour  ^ 

It  u  an  appallatlaii  for  the  Fletadei,  in  the  honrl  adranoed,  and  still  there  was  tha  sama, 

fcnd  of  '  The  Han  and  her  Chickens,'  and  and  the  same,  and  the  same — the  same  cind* 

•D  refkr  II  immadlatalr  to  the  woiriilp  of  the  of  flaming  ikj — the  same  circle  of  sand  still, 

b*M«>il7  bodiaa  (3  Kings  zrll.  SO).  glaring  with  Ugbt  and  Are.    Over  aQ   th* 

SDN.tbe.whOHOrdbiarynameinnehrew,  heaven  above— over  all  the  earth  beneath, 

ftom  tha  foMe  of  its  rsjs,  denotes  a  bod;  there  waa  no  viaibla  power  that  conld  balk 

thai  Btrikea  (eomp.  F.  emip  de  solell,  snn-  the  fierce  will  of  the  sun;  'he  r^oiced  as  a 

atrelM),  and  is   generally  of  the  ffeminlne  etrong  man  to  ran  a  race;  hia  going  forA 

fender,  was  rapretanled  as  bavlng  ai  one  was  from  the  eud  of  hesTen,  and  his  cireoit 

•itreml^  of  flie  earth  a  tent  ont  of  which  It  nnlo  the  ends  of  It ;  and  there  was  nothinf 

oam*  In  the  morning,  Into  which  it  rtlamed  hid  bom  tha  heal  thereof.'     From  pole  to 

la  tha  arenlng  (Ps.  zlx.  a,  uf.,  where  the  pole,  and  tnja   the  East  to  the  West,  ha 

mtaalin*  la  oaed  oa  a  poetical  ptnoniH-  btaodiabcd  his  Barj  toeptra  aa  Ihon^  b( 


Son  toi  one,u>A  &r  <k«  ediM— tlu*  pdtf ,  tU!.  3)  !•  tmi«Ul*d  ■■boBlakM.'    'SnMf- 

p>l(,(o1iuij3dIotBiiw,lba(lRl«aj*aMrr  llai^'   i*  Iks  »oi*  aiaat  m4«fiBf    ^^ 

■bonl  m«.'  BMTMpandiof  tfrb  !•  omI  }■  Lok*  ui.  i, 

Tb<  paeidUhUn  ct  Orinital  dfaiw  w-  lAua    'MipHlai^'    mvU   k    pnfanbl*. 

CODDI  for  Um  fact*,  UiU  tbe  MB  »  111*  Bnt  0««p.  9  Cor.  U.  1. 

wufronuMrijptrkiduiotgMtorwonllip,  flUPB&BCaiPTlON    (I.  Mpn',  'Aova' 

citlitr  onila  o>   kpart  from  ijmbol*.    Of  otnpaii,  and  lerihi, '  I  wrils')  i«lk«  niidff* 

tbtl  wOTvbip  uuoB  tbt  Habrawi  an  Um*  i>g  irf  Um  Onak  tfifrapU,  whieb  aMaa 

found  in  3  Kinp  xalU.  11.  in.  six.  18,  Dm  bWM  «■  »  •oin  in  Mau.  uilL  90 1  a>d 

Zeph.  L  6.    Thi  paHaga  ta  Jar.  Till.  10  ta  tba  •sbMaliM  of  flic  tllatfa  mada  ««ai>>H 

iUnalnled  bom  lb*  ZuiUrnta  Cui>  SU),  Jam  t»  Lah«  nitt.  88. 

whers  it  U  ataUd  (bat  >ha  HabaaMiaa  —r  DatnUtthaaiOBMtiraMbaaDMnljpadMd 

latBdlhaimHTiiaggnimilhbjMaofityift.  fat Mg^MUt* agataat ChrntianUr'    Ttalafaal 

Somilluiif  aimiUi  vaa  oaaal    am«^  dw  it  aMBiAiAad  !■  Dm  MMMpt  maik  to  bring 

Eauee*  (Joacpb.  Ji«.  W.  iL  S,  0).  U  biM  diaandil  bam  ika  4it«raiir  fovad  tn 

SU7EKFLUITY   (L.   w^,  '  abota*'  «f  the  worda  of  the  inaeripllon  pluid  akoro 

orar,  aad^fa^  ■  I  Sn  *),  ■  an  of  atflow,'  b  in  tba  baad  of  Jaaoa,  aa  npMlai  bj  tfaa  a«*Mal 

Jaawa  L  31,  tha  landinag  a(  •  Sraek  Mm  atwpliaC    TbM*  w«H*«a  ban  Mtjotai 
«bicbiBolluipu««gM(B«M.f.l7.  ftCw. 

*«•■»-  *•**                           /«*<.    ^ 


*1>  J*Hf,ita 
otttaAn 


El^  <«  tba  Jan. 


SlMNb  ■nftrtKM)  M  tlMMMI  tfaoi  friM  liiiptu|Wr  nJ  tiWrufaUt  (fnifft  'n 

■AMMIItl  igvMBrat  r    TTm  amral  dhwsM;  eonMetfonirilh  nuMsoniblsfttfOf  dlf  ntf 

wHaiw  MRT*^  and  tothtiion,  wMh  H  m-  power  «btiA  bu  bo  ml  «i)«leiiii0.    Tnlf 

bmsim  *o  wadtWlitT  rf  flw  wwaltM,    Tbo  MInftlan  rinm  Ae  eniprletT  of  ibe  tp.iK' 

Mttf  la  AfiHitf  h««  MtdMMd   la  bow  cation  of  'aniieTatlifoiis'   t^  I^ol   to   (tie 

■Jdaead  Ika  tMlwr,  k««*aw  M  m^  anrl  M  AthcniMiS  (Acft  nil.  9?7.    Rli  «onf«,  Mir- 

■  4e«  ImUdm  of  *M  RhHton  whMi  lb«  fdtf  feadered,  ttmf  ftiac  'Adiniicni,  tn 

OMfria  gmenUf  Var  OM  M  MoawT.  efrrf  i««|)e<»  a«   mare   (fflta    nvMionFj) 

•umnTTHn),(I*M^,'*bo**,"oTtr,'  gayamfthnia  do  f  beftrfd  fm;  fcr  putltig 

'Wywi,'  ani  irv,  'I  «M»d'),  auetfiinag  to  Arovgh  aodNtoktogop  clOwo^MaofrMif 

Olaaw,  atMa  Aa  IMta;  wMefe  (H«f«te«  M'  woraUp,  I  fonttd  eMn  an  dftt  on  ffhlch  K 

aMalts  renglaM  ittea^  perfenmd  In  order  «««  mrlRcn,  '  Ta  an  nakaon  goi.'    PtOl 

»piiMmiii  ftmn  Om  fads  Oaf  Ailchen  maj  hid  >i»t  gnrrtjtd  the  ni<nj  ^firiliMrt  with 

wnlw  (Rra  •rymrf)  Aatr  parent*;  or,  «d'  lAme  tmCBta,  ihrtnei,  utd  rlls«  fbe  pBfSt 

«grdlaf  lo  LaeMnthH,   tb«    fecflDgr  «h)eb  ma  offic  iltj  wcfe  trnwcted,  aadconldeot 

WNiklpa  ika  nnhtwg  mtmorj  of  parents,  hare  had  tttj  ofber  fecHnf  Aui  fbit  dio 

«fcMi  tnnklpa  dnd  retatfrca  ea  Hrinf  dl-  Athnif«MlrMe,(lm>ttgh{gnonni«atedDfidM 

vMllaa.    latmyOitt^imt^iDtTfat.DnT.  aid ieitnde,  etrcn  to  Ac  naeitfrtf  worshtp  U 

lt.*t),  CiatM  Jattnw  anpaiatHhw,  aptn  frwa  (oda  of  oljeot*  irhteli  ta  reaI!Cf  ir«r«  0* 

M*  eljrDMlMjf,  aa  '  mij  foefirii,  cfKle  tttiglan  godtr  «t  m ;  etpcelallf  trhen  Ae  *til  wetlt 

ti  itUdk  aiin  Ja  a  ponnAaaa  fear  of  Aa  lo  fir  is  to  «hiu  an  alttf  to  b«  Maetad  U*    . 

— **'    ftipanWa^  than,  tiffetn  to  kire  aome  aDknoim  Hjitlttf,  *iA  *  tie*,  pfo-    t 

^'""'"f 
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imooiuJliatad.    Tha  flotife  ttrootaw  of  Hit  glftn  bjPuil  (zL  20)  to  Um  rile  v]iIqIi«  in. 

pasMgo  oppoMt  the  idea  that  Paul  meant,  mediatdy  after  haiing  eaten  of  the  Pneofcr 

aa  aome  have  aald,  to  ooneiliale  the  Aihe-  with  hia  twelve  apoatlea,  the  Lord  Jemi  in- 

niana  by  epeaking  of  them  aa  rtUgiaut:  atitnted  (Matt  zxtL  36— 29.  Mark  zit.  2S 

*  too  religiooa/  <  aomewhat  religiooa  'or  '  iu«  —-20.   Luke  zzii.  10,  20 ;  eomp.  John  jdiL 

elined  to  religion,'  in  the  apoatle'a  lenae  of  2)  aa  a  commemoration  of  himself  (lAke 

the  term  '  religion,'  was  aorelj  an  imposai-  liz,   1  Cor.  xL  24,  20),  and  therefore  u  a 

hility  on  the  part  of  the  really  superrtitioQa  perpetoal  obaervance,  which  aoeoidlngly  wt 

and  idolatrons,  though  aoeptical,  Athenian  find  praotiaed  in  the  dioreh  at  Oorinth.  The 

people.    This  view  makes  Panl  give  ntter-  acriptnral  narratiTes  aze  ei^lieit  and  simple, 

ance  to  a  falaehood ;  for  it  was  not  to  reli«  A  few  general  remarka,  however,  may  be 

gion,  bat  to  anperstition,  in    the   proper  naeftiL 

aense  of  the  term,  that  the  Atheniana  were        The  only  name  ezpreaely  authorised  by 

in  all  respects  given.    Nor  in  any  other  Scripture  ia  'the  Lord'a  Sapper,'  or,  'die 

view  ia  there  a  ground  for  the  logical  con-  Lord'a  Table,' that  ia,  meat  Batinihedmrdi 

nection  of  the  second  member  of  the  aentenoe  the  Lord'a  Sapper  haa  been  called— L  The 

with  the  flrst*— ^  Te  are  prone  to  aaperatitlon,  £«ccAarttt,  or  the  thanksgiving  (Matt  zxrl 

for  I  found  an  altar  *  to  an  unknown  God.' '  26).   II.  The  Btming  (1  Cor.  zi  27).  III. 

This  is  sense.    The  worship  of  what  waa  The  Ofrfatton,  in  lefinence  to  the  wine  and 

unknown,  or  to  the  worshipper  nothing,  ia  bread.  IV.  The  Atintbly,  beeauae  it  invotred 

the  extreme  of  anperstition.    Paganiam,  aa  a  meeting  ezpreasly  for  the  puipose.    V.  A 

involving  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  jealoua  Lilvrfy  or  Service,  it  being  eomething  done 

of  human  happineea,  and  therefore  ever  on  aoeorShig  to  a  certain  form.    VL  The  Coai- 

the  point  of  roidering  men'e  efforta  firuitlesa,  «NMii<m,  beeauae  aU  partook,  or  because  the 

waa  apeciaUy  fitted  to  engender  auperatition  aervice  eonaiated  in  a  partieipation  of  tiie 

by  calling  into  eziatence  '  a  groundleas  fear  aymboia  (I  Corinth,  z.  6).    VIL  A  Saerifet 

of  the  goda.'  (comp.  Heb.  ziiL  10, 16).  VIIL  A  Myttnjt 

In  agreement  with  this  view  ia  Uie  proper  in  allnaion  to  heathen  practicea,  because  eate- 

meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original,  dsuidct-  ohumena  were  not  admitted,  and  at  a  later 

sioiiia  (Acta  zzv.  19),  which,  trom  d§idOf  day,  on  account  of  the  dootrina  of  Transob- 

'I  fear,'  and  datmoa,  *the  divinity'  con-  atantiation.    IX.  Lof^frntt;  though,  if  the 

aidered  aa  dlapenaing  good  and  ill,  meana  Lord's  Supper  led  to  ttie  love-feasta,  it  wai 

'  the  fear  or  dread  of  the  dispensing  power  ;*  at  first  probably  diatfaiet  from  them  (Jade 

that  ia,  undue  aolicitude  about  the  allotments  12).    The  love-lbaats  were  so  oalled  beeanse 

of  the  power  which  haa  the  shaping  of  men's  they  were  feaata  at  which  the  guests,  ftom 

condition.  brotheriy  love,  sent  portions  to  the  poor. 

Of  auperstition  and  eredulity  let  the  fol*  X.  Moif ,  beeauae  at  the  cloae  of  tihe  ordinaTy 

lowing  be  taken  aa  a  sample.    The  writer  ia  aervice,  and  immediately  befbre  the  Lord's 

Horace  Walpole ;  the  letter  is  from  Bft  di  Supper,  the  worde  were  used^Ite,  aitiaa  est 

Cofano  in  Italy: — ^'Thia  waa  the  residence  ecdesia;  'Oo,  the  church  ia  diamisaed'— a 

of  one  of  the  three  kinga  that  went  to  ChristTa  fbim  for  breaking  up  the  aaaemUy.    ZI- 

birth-day ;  hia  name  waa  Alabaater,  Aba-  Sacrammtmm  Altarut  sacrament  of  the  si- 

rasaer,  or  some  such  thhig ;  the  other  two  tar,  because  the  service  in  eomipt  times  was 

were  kings,  one  of  the  East,  the  other  of  regarded  aa  a  kind  of  eolemn  engagesMB^ 

Cologne.    'Tie  this  of  Cofano  who  waa  re-  pledge,  or  oath,  whidi  waa  entered  into  on 

preaented  in  an  ancient  painting  found  in  the  altar  of  the  church.    The  connection  of 

the  Palatine  mount    He  waa  crowned  by  the  Lord'a  Supper  with  the  Paaaow  is  made 

Augustus.    We  have  just  been  seeing  relics  obvious  by  ezpress  words  (Luke  zziL  It  7, 

in  a  small  hovel  of  capuchins  on  the  side  of  II,  14).    It  waa  during  the  eating  of  this 

the  hill,  and  which  were  all  brought  by  hia  Jewiah  meal  (Matt  zzvL  26)  that  the  LonTa 

M^esty  from  Jerusalem.  Among  other  things  Supper  waa  appointed.    Luke  intimalea  the 

of  great  aanctity,  there  ia  a  set  of  gnashing  connection  by  making  our  Lord  begin  the 

teeth,  the  grinders  veiy  entire;  a  bit  St  ceremony, that  is  Uie  Paaaover,  by tal±Dig the 

the  worm  that  never  dies,  preserved  in  spi-  cup  and  giving  it  to  his  companions  (17). 

xits ;  a  crow  of  St  Petefs  cook,  very  useful  This  also  ezplains  why  he  took  the  cup 

against  Easter;  the  crisping  and  coriing,  twice;  once  in  the  Paschal  anpper,  which 

frizzling  and  firownoing  of  Mary  Magdalen,  always  began  with  a  cup  of  wine  drunk  by 

which  she  cut  oif  on  growing  devout    The  all  the  guests ;  and  a  second  time,  as  a  part 

good  man  that  ahowed  ua  all  these  com-  of  the  new  rite  which  he  was  founding  to 

modlties  was  got  into  such  a  train  of  calling  succeed  the  Paasover.   This  reference  to  the 

them  the  blessed  this  and  the  blessed  that,  old  covenant,  and  thia  aubatitution  of  a  new 

that  at  last  he  showed  us  a  bit  of  the  blessed  and  permanent  rite,  appear  from  the  words, 

fig-tree  that  Christ  cursed '  (The  Letters  of  '  blood  of  the  new  covenant  shed  for  the  le- 

Sir  H.  Walpole,  L  49).  mission  of  sins,'  <  shed  for  many '  (Matthew 

SUPPER,  THE  LORD'S   (G.  h^riakon  zzvi.  28.   Mark  ziv.  24;  eomp.  Szod.ziif 
dripncfi  (eomp.  1  Corinth,  z.  21),  the  name    8.  Lev.  vii.  1—18). 
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As  to  the  question,  Who  may  tile  the  Christian  depart  from  nsa^jea  whioh  ean  he 
Lozd'i  Sapper  f  —  the  Scriptues  answer,  clearly  traced  hack  to  Christ.  Of  eqnal  con- 
Efery  professed  Christian,  as  in  the  church  sequence  with  the  suhstances  employed  are 
at  Corinth,  has  the  right,  and  is  under  the  the  hrealcing  of  the  hread  and  the  pouring 
obligation,  to  share  in  this  commemoratiYe  forth  of  the  wine,  which  are  the  prominent 
serrice.  Those  who  are  not  Christians  are  features  in  this  symbolism,  the  object  of 
by  the  Tezy  nature  of  the  ordinance  excluded  which  is  to  '  show  forth  the  Lord's  death' 
therefrom  (1  Cor.  x  17.  Hebrews  xiii.  10).  (1  Corinth,  xi.  24,  26.  Acts  ii.  42).  But  if 
Every  communicant,  howeyer,  is  required  to  Christian  antiquity  disallows  substitution,  it 
have  preriously  formed  to  himself  a  just  idea  also  forbids  diminution  of  the  symbols ;  and 
of  the  spiritud  nature  and  purposes  of  the  consequently  the  refusal  of  the  cup  to  the 
observance ;  failing  to  do  which  the  church  laity  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
of  Corinth  fell  into  disorder,  and  many  of  contrary  to  Scripture.*  It  may  be  added,  that 
its  members  brought  on  themselves  condem-  the  gross  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nation.  The  apostle  Paul  does  not  exclude,  nection  with  the  simple  rite  of  commemora- 
but  strives  to  instruct  those  who  in  that  com-  tion  instituted  by  Jesus,  show  how  desirable 
munity  had  misconceived  and  abused  the  it  is  that  in  all  important  particulars  (and 
Lord's  Supper.  The  error  of  the  Corinthi-  those  are  important  which  affect  the  symbo- 
ans  consisted  in  their  converting  that  reli-  lical  means  and  spiritual  intent  of  tlie  Lord's 
gious  rite  into  an  ordinary  meal.  The  par-  Supper)  there  should  be  maintained  a  close 
ticular  reference  may  be  to  those  Grecian  adherence  to  the  observances  sanctioned  by 
feasts,  or  collations,  at  whioh  each  one  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  himself, 
brought  what  he  could  or  what  he  pleased,  Among  these  abuses  are  the  transubstau- 
and  every  one  ate  what  he  brought  In  il-  tiation  of  the  Catholic  and  the  consubstan- 
lustration,  we  cite  the  words  of  AUiensBus :  tiation  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  By  the  for- 
'  The  andents  were  acquainted  with  what  we  mer,  the  symbolical  Inread  and  wine  are  in 
now  call  basket  -  suppers '  (at  present  pic-  the  consecration,  that  is  at  the  prayer  uttered 
nie$) ;  '  that  is,  when  a  person,  after  having  by  the  priest,  converted  into  the  real  body 
provided  his  own  supper,  puts  it  into  a  baa-  and  blood  of  Christ  By  the  second  is  as- 
ket  and  repairs  to  another  house  to  eat  it'  serted  the  real,  or  the  virtual,  presence  of 
To  this  we  add  a  passage  from  Xenophon,  Chnst  in  the  bread  and  wine.  The  simple 
which  ezhibits  one  abuse  reprehended  by  truth  is,  that  the  word  'is'  has  often,  as 
Paul :  <  When,  of  those  who  met  to  sop,  here,  the  signification  of  represents  or  sym- 
some  of  the  company  had  brought  a  very  bolises  (Exodus  xiL  11.  Matthew  vii.  12; 
little,  others  a  great  deal  of  provisions.  So-  ziii  10). 

crates  bad  the  servant  either  to  put  the  lit-  Nothing  is  laid  down  as  to  the  times  for 
tie  in  common,  or  to  distribute  to  each  a  its  celebration.  Originally,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
part  of  it;  upon  whieh  those  who  had  brought  per  appears  to  have  been  partaken  every  day 
a  plentiful  repast  with  them  were  both  (Acts  ill.  42, 46),  which  seems  to  be  opposed 
ashamed  not  to  partake  of  what  was  served  to  the  opinion  that  Jesus  intended  sn  annual 
up  in  common,  and  not  also  to  produce  their  celebration  in  imitation  of  the  Passover, 
own.  They  therefore  put  down  iheir  provi-  The  daily  observance  was  interrupted  by  the 
aions  in  common ;  and  when  they  had  en-  persecutions  which  the  church  had  to  endure, 
joyed  no  more  than  those  who  had  brought  when  its  officers  had  power  to  make  ordi- 
bnt  little,  they  desisted  from  expending  much  nances,  they  caused  the  observance  to  take 
in  buying  victuals '  (Mem.  iii.  14).  place  first  every  Sunday;  then  three  times  a 
The  oljects  employed  by  Jesus  were  bread  year,  at  the  high  festivals,  Easter,  Whitsun- 
and  wine.  These  were  before  him  as  a  part  tide,  Christmas;  and  finally  once  a  year,  that 
of  the  Passover  meaL  The  bread  was  unlea-  is  at  Easter. 

vened.  The  wine  was  probably  '  the  good  SUPPLICATIONS  (L.  tub,  and  plieo,  pro- 
wine  '  (John  ii  10)  for  which  the  neigh-  perly,  folding  of  hands,  as  in  prayer  or  en- 
bourhood  was  celebrated.  Bread  and  wine  treaty)  is  in  Acts  i.  14  the  translation  of  a 
were  most  suitable  elements,  because  they  word,  deeiU,  whieh  properly  signifies  *  ask- 
are  specially  strengthening  and  invigorating,  ing '  from  a  sense  of  need,  and  is  often  ren- 
and  as  such,  well  betoken  the  spiritual  nu-  dered  '  prayer '  (Luke  i.  13;  ii,  37). 
triment  which  Jesus  had  to  impart  As  thus  The  word  iketeriaf  rendered  *  supplica- 
aanctioned  by  the  Saviour,  bread  and  wine  tions '  in  Heb.  v.  7,  properly  denotes  olive 
seem  the  proper  objects  to  be  employed,  branches  bound  round  with  wool,  which  were 
When,  in  the  year  1564,  wine  in  Sweden  carried  in  their  hands  by  persons  who  sued 
was  very  scaxoe,  a  question  arose  whether  to  conquerors  for  peace.  Accordingly,  the 
beer,  milk,  or  some  other  fluid,  might  not  term  signifies  *  entreaties  for  peace.' 
be  used  instead  of  wine.  A  controversy  SUSANNA,  one  of  the  affectionate  women 
ensued,  anticipating  the  question  now  raised  that  attended  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  ministering 
by  teetotalism;  and  so  again  proving  that  to  his  wants  and  comforts  (Luke  viii. -3; 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  (Henke  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  5). 
Kirchens.  iii.  365).     Not  lighUy  will  the         SWALLOW  (H.)  is  in  Psalm  Ixxxlv.  3. 
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PxoT.  zxri.  d,  the  probably  eoireet  raideiing     confirming  his  word  and  promlaeB  by  oafhs 
of  a  Hebrew  word  whieh  aeema  to  fiiSignHf     (Oen.  Bdi.  10 ;  xxvL  8.  Jcr.  zL  A)  |  to  ttuU, 


*  free'  (oomp. '  liberty'  in  Levitieas  xxw,  10.  Uina  apealdiig  '  after  tho  mamwr  of 

Ezek.  zln.  17).    The  term  rendered  in  Pi.  (Bom.  fi.  10),  and  thanfers  ia  a  way  OMat 

IxzxiT.  8>  alio  signifies  bird  in  general  (Gen*  latelligible  and  impfaaaiva  to  them*  ha  ni^ 

▼ii.  14.  Lev.  xiv.  4;  eomp.  marg.).             •  tMompUah  his  graaiooi  fwupuaaa  lot  tibsir 

In  Psalm  Ixzzit.  8,  the  swallow  and  the  anUghtenment  aad  sahratlon. 

sparrow  ars  represented  as  finding  in  the  The  Israalitaa  awors  by  Qod  (LiT.  sfaL  11 

temifle  a  safe  plaoe  for  their  nest,  in  eon-  Dent  ri.  18),  by  heaveii,  tfaa  earth,  Jcras^ 

formity  with    an    aneient  practice,    llrand  lam,  by  th^  head,  by  tba  tamplo  and  Ifas 

among  other  nations  besides  the  Arabians,  idtar;  whieh  forma  am  fbaqoaoUy  laad  ift 

by  whieh  birds  that  buflt  their  nests  on  sa-  the  rabUnieal  writinga  (Matthaw  ▼•  84^-M; 

oredplaeeswerefhemselTesaeooonted  sacred,  xxiii.  10-^88),  also  by  tha  life  of  kings 

See  Cbaits.  (i  Sam.  L  86 ;  zrlL  86).    A»  twrnriag  hi* 

SWEAR  (Oer.  tehwonn)  holds  in  Knglish  ToWed  a  reoognitioa  of  fiM  diTiBiQF  of  the 

the  place  of  a  Hebrew  term,  thnagt  denoting  being  to  whom  appeal  was  aada,  the  Isasl- 

the  nomber  seTen,  being  dented  from  that  Itea  were  Ibibldden  to  awaar  by  aay  aave 

aacred  word  in  oonseqnenee  of  ita  sancti^;  Jehondi  (Dent  Ti.  18;  >•  SO.   lau  z&18), 

traces  of  the  conneetion  maybe  ftrand  in  the  and  awearing  by  ofbera  was  aaeowmd  m 

aeven  lambs  slain  of  old  toraliiy  an  oath  (Oen.  tat  of  idolaHy  ( Joabaa  niii  7.  JanSk  %  7 ; 

zxi.  28,  fSf.),  and  the  seren  stones  i^ieh,  xii.  10.  Amos  Tiii.  14).    Falsa  fweaiing  wis 

acoording  to  Herodotns  (Thalia,  8),  were  rigidly  pn^ibited  (Lerit.  six.  18)«    Falsi 

employed  In  confirmation  of  a  fact  among  swearing  and  other  abnaes  of  oafha  (Xall. 

the  Anbians.    Hence  appears  iht  religioos  zxiil.  16),  as  well  aa  tba  natrownaaa  of  Ilia 

character  of  an  oath ;  which  properfy  is  an  pfineiple  on  irfdeh  they  reat,  led  our  hoiA 

arerment  accompanied  by  an  immediate  re-  to  ab^ish   awaartog  altogalhar,  ia   teraHi 

ferenee  to  God  as  a  witness  of  its  troth  and  which,  notwithataading  Ifao  iafsaolly  an- 

avenger  of  falsehood  and  faithlessness  (Oen.  ployed  to  explain  them  away,  aad  tha  aoa- 

xiT.  22 ;  zxi.  23, 24.  Josh,  it  12).    In  thia  eompllanee  of  pvoAasedly  Chrlattaa  gotani- 

wide  sense,  an  oath  and  a  solemn  promise  ments,  arv  too  dear  and  amphatlo  to  ateit 


dUTer  only  in  time;  the  former  declaring  that  of  being  niisimdersfood.     xhia  ia  oaa  ef 

a  thing  is  or  haa  been,  the  latter  that  it  shall  those  potaits  ia  Ofaristiaa  mondJty,  obasrf- 

take  place.    The  point  of  ?Iew  from  which  iace  to  wfaidi  eaa  eaaoe  oalyftvMi  thewMsr 

these  things  proceed  is  erfdently  that  low  pieraleneo  of  dieaplritof  Jeaaa  (Matt.  t.SI, 

religions  condition  idkieh,  supposing  God  to  tff.  Jamea  t.  12). 

be  only  partial  in  his  proTidental  operations,  Among  the  Hebrews,  oaths  won  ttsed  Ii 

makes  him  interrene  on  special  occasions,  priTate  (Oen.  zxir.  87.  Matt  sft.  7)  «d  te 

aa  when  directly  InToked,  or  when  there  Is  tmbllo  liilB  (Jndg.  xzL  0.  1  KiDgvxfiii.I0)^ 

an  extraordinary  breach  of  hia  laws,    llioso  in  jirdiclal  caaea  (Exodoa  zxH.  11),  as  eoih 

who,  belie?ing  tha  words  of  Jesns,  '  My  flrmatorf  of  what  waa  aald  (Matt,  xni  74) 

Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  *  (John  or  what  wis  promised  (1  Sam.  xla.  0).    Tbs 

T.  17),  hold  that  the  Divine  igency  and  sop  fona  of  oirfli  rat  thno--^  Jriiofah,  do  so  (ss 

perrision  are  ceaseless,  and  in  consequence  had  been  origindly  done  with  flie  iha^tMti 

consider  themaelTes  nnder  the  most  solesui  vietim),  aad  mors  idao  ii^'  dee.  (Bntli  L  17. 

possible  obligation  ahraya  to  speak  the  troth,  8  Sam.  iiL  9) ;  or,  *aa  Jehovak  Hvatli^  (Bath 

perform  promises,  and  do  what  is  right,  and  ii!.  18).  F^on  Jotephns  (Lffr,  88)  il  i^p6eff 

placing  both  yirtae  and  retribataon  rather  ia  that  forma  *  most  tremendous  weit,  la  spitiii 

the  motive,  the  general  state  of  '  the  hiddea  clreniastaneea,  employed  in  Mb  day.    The 

man  of  the  heart'  (I  Pet.  iii.  4),  (ban  in  aa  ceremonial  obscfrrad  la  tha  moat 


oatward  conformity  to  law  and  ia  external  times  is  imperllBofly  known.    Ifl  the  dqps  ef 

penalties,  have  risen  above  '  tha  beggarly  the  patriarohf  the  hand  wia  pot  ondsr  As 

elements '  (Oalat  ir.  9)  of  oath-taking,  and  thigh,  widi  a  tadt  reference,  probably,  to  tta 

atrive  to  conduct  society  in  general  t^nward  Oriental  desfre  of  having  a  numeroiia  progeny 

to  that  pitch  of  excellence  m  which,  every  (Oen.xxiT.  2;x)vfi.29);0onraioxi]y,AelHBd 

man's  word  being  hia  bond,  sweariog  ihau  waa  raised  aa  sn  lavoeitloB  towania  haavea 

cease,  because  unnecessary.    In  eariier  pe-  (xiv.  22,28.  Deat  xzzii.  40.  ExviS,  mug. 

nods  of  culture,  however,  oaths  had  theic  Eiek.  xx.  0).    Ia  jwHcial  oaths,  tho  jodge 

good  m  calling  special  attention  to  the  word  aiQured  die  psrty  swearing,  who  on  kla  side 

said  or  the  deed  done,  aad  in  laying  on  inswerid,  'Amen,'  'thou  sayest'  (1  Kings 

the  mind  an  additional,  and  to  it  very  im-  xxiL  16.  Matt  zxvi  63,  64;  oomp.  Komb. 

pressive,  reason  for  being  faithful  to  what  v.  19,  22). 

waa  declared  or  undertaken.  llie  word  Amea  (H./hn,  'esftifa^  & 

In  accordance  with  that  general  system  itself  a  speciea  of  solemn  avermeni;  ortbtf 

found  in  all  religions,  by  which  what  is  eus-  utterance  of  aa  earnest  wish,    lendiiag  to 

tomaiy,  righ^  or' pleasing  among  men  is  sanction  and  rati^  what  is  felt,  sald^  or 

iMcrilwd  to  Gody  the  Creator  it  albHatcd  as  done.    Hence  ita  meflnmg  is—' it  it  to» 
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<  eertainly/  <bo  be  it,'  or,  *m«j  U  happen.' 
A  aimllar  qm  of  thd  woxd  is  found  in  Mao- 
beth  (U.  2)  : 

One  eil«d  *  God  l)]«M  ub«'  and  *  Axsen '  tba  oUiar } 
Iiistenlng  thvlr  fev,  I  oould  not  say '  Axaon/ 
Whan  they  did  say,  *  Ood  blen  W 

Thus  the  word  oame  to  be  used  aa  a  gene* 
ltd  term  of  con/Snnation  in  ezpressiona  of 
p!ou8  acqniescence  or  pious  wishes,  as  in 
the  Psalms— xn.  13 ;  boii.  19 ;  Ixmx,  63 ; 
and  1  Cor.  xiv.  10.  From  the  last  passage 
it  appears  that  a  response  of  *  Amen '  was 
customary  in  the  meetings  of  the  early 
ohureh.  Sometimea  the  word  was  used  at 
the  oommenoement,  as  well  as  at  the  close,  of 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving;  as  in  Be  v.  vii.  12, 
'  All  the  angels  worshipped  God,  saying, 
Amen:  blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom, 
and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power, 
and  might,  be  unto  our  God,  for  ever  and 
ever ;  Amen.' 

Connected  with  this  confirmatory  signifl- 
cation  is  its  adverbial  use,  so  common  with 
our  Lord—*  Verily,  verily ;'  <  Amen,  Amen'— 
employed  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
his  auditors,  and  make  them  feel  the  im« 
portanoe  of  what  he  was  about  to  say.  Thia 
was  an  established  usage  among  the  Jews, 
and  only  employed  more  frequently  by 
Christ  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of 
the  message  he  had  to  announce  (1  Kinn 
1.86.  Jer.  xxviii  6). 

The  word  is  also  an  epithet  signii^ng 
IkithAi],  since  that  which  is  firm  may  be 
trusted.  In  Bev.  ill.  U,  the  Saviour  la  thus 
oharaeterised : '  These  things  aaith  the  Amen, 
the  falthibl  and  true  witness.'  It  is  the  word 
rendered  truth  in  Is.  Ixv.  16,  <  the  God  of 
troth.'    Similar  Is  the  mean^  in  2  Cor.  I. 


20—'  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  (Jesus 
Christ)  are  yea,  and  in  him  Amen;'  that 
is,  certain,  trustworthy,  anre  of  aoeomplisb- 
menU 

SWINE  (T.),  the,  <  though  he  divida  the 
hoof  and  be  cloven-footed,  yet  he  cheweth 
not  the  cud ;  he  is  undeaa  to  you :'  'of  their 
flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and  their  carcase 
shall  ye  not  touch;  they  are  unclean  to  you' 


(Lev.  zL  8 ;  oomp.  Dent  ziv.  8).  The  reason 
of  thia  prohibition  may  be  found  not  only  in 
the  filthy  habits  and  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  also  in  the  tendency  of  its  flesh  to  en- 
gender diseases,  particularly  those  affecting 
the  cuticle,  aa  the  leprosy.  Swine  have  very 
widely  been  objects  of  aversion  and  avoid- 
ance. The  Egyptians^  Indians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabians,  and  others,  shrank  from  tiiiem  in 
dislike. 

Wilkinson  (Plates,  p.  87)  gives  a  tiew  of 
'  a  soul  condemned  to  return  to  earth  under 
tha  form  of  a  pig;  having  been  weighed  in 


ibB  oealea  baibre  Osiris,  and  foond  wanthig. 
Being  piaoed  in  a  boat  and  aeeompanied  by 
two  monkeys,  it  is  then  dismissed  from  the 
precincts  of  Amcnti  (the  unseen  worid),  all 
communication  with  which  is  figuratively 
cut  oif  by  a  man  who  hewa  away  the  ground 
with  an  axe  after  iU  passage.'  Thus  did  the 
Egyptians  teach  moiala  by  a  kind  of  picture 
religiou. 

Swine,  as  prolific  animals,  wets  at  Argos 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 
Among  other  pagan  nations,  for  instance  the 
Cretaoa  swine  were  sacred,  and  were  eaten 


In  idolatrous  woiahip.  Hanoe  is  explained 
la.  Izv.  4.  The  tjrrannical  and  cruel  Antio- 
cbua  rv.  endeavoured  to  compel  the  Jewa  to 
eat  swine's  flesh,  rather  than  do  which  many 
surrendered  their  lives. 

In  the  words,  *  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout'  (Prov.  xi.  22),  there  is  an  allusioii  to 
the  custom  on  the  part  of  females  of  wearing 
nose-rings.  The  meaniDg  is,  that  beauty  and 
imprudence  are  as  iU  matched  as  a  awine 
and  a  nose-ring.    Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  47. 

In  Ps.  Ixviii. 80, where  'company  of  spear- 
men'  is  in  the  margin  better  rendered  'beaatt 
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of  ih«feedi/fhe  wild  boar  is  probably  meant,  oended.     Thia  ao-^alled  Zacehem-oil  is  a 

whieh  was  rtrj  deatractiye  to  the  laraelites  oorropt  term  for  Zacoom-ofl,  that  ii,  oil  got 

(Pa.  Ixxx.  13).    These  animals  larked  in  from  a  tree  called  in  Arabic  Zacenm,  which 

marshes  covered  with  reeds,  as  appears  from  is  covered  with  thorns,  and  prodnecs  a  fruit 

Le  Bran's  Tratels.  of  the  almond  kind,  or  like  nuts.    The  oil 

BWOBD  (T.),  the,  is  in  Scripture  emble-  is  nsed  for  medioinal  porposes.    This  treo 

matio  of  war,  pnnishment,  oppression,  and  is  the  EUagnus  Anputifoliui  of  Linnwas, 

pain  (Exod.  xvili.  4.    Le?.  xxvi.  2.  Ezek.  t.  or  the  Myrobalanut  of  the  ancients,  and 

17.   Luke  ii.  85).    With  that  simplicity  of  grows  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho, 
thought  which  penrades  the  view  taken  of        In  Luke  zviL  6,  the  more  exact  Hebrew 

Divine  Providence  in  the  Bible,  and  which  form  of  the  word,  namely  tyeojnine,  is  found; 

knew  nothiug  of  the  fatile  distinction  which  but  some  MSS.  read  *  sycamore.' 
divines  have   invented  between  what  God         8TNAOOGUE,  from  two  Greek  words  sig- 

canses  and  what  God  permits,  Jesus  Christ  nifying  *a  place  of  meeting*  (in  the  Hebrew, 

expressly  declares  that  he   came  to  send,  '  bouse  of.  assembly*),  is  the  name  of  the 

not  peace,  but  a  sword  (Matthew  z.  34) ;  edifice  in  which  the  Jews  met  for  religions 

that  is,  making  the  change  required  by  the  exercises.    Synagogues  were  built  in  imita- 

peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  '  to  cause  tion  of  the  temple  at  Jernsslem ;  that  is, 

conflict  rather  than  tranquillity ' — ^whieh  is,  each  was  a  quadrangle,  having  in  the  middle 

and   so  long  as  sin  and  disorder  prevail  a  smsll  chapel  on  four  pillan,  standing  on 

ever  must  be,  the  immediate  and  inevitable  an  elevated  platform,  on  which  lay  the  book 

consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  gospel  of  the  law.    In  consequence  of  die  needftd 

iu  human  hearts  and  in  social  life.  washings,  synagogues  were  often  built  near 

The  words  *  it  is  enough'  (Luke  zxii.  88),  running  water.  Synagogues  came  into  ex- 
were  probably  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  istence  as  a  eonsequenoe  of  the  expansion 
a  tone  expressive  of  dlMpprobation,  disap-  of  Judaism,  and  spread  wherever  it  gained  a 


pointmeut,  and  grief,  at  the  indocility  of  his  foot-hold.  Their  origin  cannot  be 
disciples,  who  had  not  oomprehended  his  torily  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
paeific  intentions.  In  Egypt  at  the  present  exile,  when  the  Israelites,  sundered  from 
day,  when  a  person  asks  his  friend, '  How  is  their  temple  and  scattered  abroad  in  atrange 
your  health  V  the  latter  replies, '  Praise  be  to  lands,  would  naturally  meet  together  for  wor- 
God !'  and  it  is  only  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  ship,  and  so  grow  habituated  to  partieQlar 
iu  whieh  the  answer  is  msde,  that  the  in-  localities  and  provide  suitable  stmeturae^ 
qoirer  can  infer  whether  he  is  well  or  ill  The  practice  onee  introduced,  was  perpe- 
(see  Lane's  *  Modem  Egyptians,'  ii.  10).  tnated  when  ihey  returned  to  their  mother 
In  English,  if  a  person  when  asked  to  take  country.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  every  eon- 
refreshment  or  more  food  answers, '  I  thank  siderable  town  in  Palestine  had  its  synagogue 
you,'  it  ia  understood  that  he  accepts  the  (Luke  iv.  16.  Mark  i.  21.  Lukevii.  L  John 
offer.  The  corresponding  words  in  French,  vL  59),  large  cities  had  several  (Acts  ix.  2, 
'  Je  vons  remercie,'  are  taken  to  indieate  a  SO),  and  in  the  capital  were  above  four  him- 
polite  refusal.    See  Malobus.  dred  (comp.  Acts  vi.  9).    Synagogues  were 

8TCAM0RES  {Fieui  JEgyptiaem,  F.  ty-  also  found  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 

eamonu)  were  very  common  in  Palestine,  but  and  Europe,  which  had  a  Jewish  popolatioin 

little  valued,  and  therefore  put  in  opposition  (Acts  ix.  2 ;  xiii.  6, 14,  42 ;  ziv.  1 ;  xviL  1, 

to  cedars  (Is.  ix.  10.  1  Kings  x.  27).    They  10;  xviii.  4;  xix.  8.  Joseph.  Antiq.  six.  6, 

are  thought  to  have  oome  originally  from  8.  Jew.  W.  viL  8, 8).    The  Talmudists,  is- 

Egypt  (Ps.  IxxviiL  47).      Externally,  the  deed,  assert  that  wherever  were  ten  free  adult 

syoamore  is  like  the  mulberry-tree.    It  pro-  Israelites,  there  ought  a  synsgogne  to  be 

duces,  in  seven  crops  a  year,  a  kind  of  fig  erected.    The  duty  and  cost  of  building  sy- 

(see  Fio)  whieh  are  neither  very  digestible  nagogues  lay  with  private  individuals,  and 

nor  wholesome,  but  cheap,  and  therefore  in  were  sometimes  voluntarily  undertaken  by 

use  among  the  poor  (Ainos  vii.  14).    Its  heathens  (Luke  viL  5).    In  them  the  oongre- 

wood,  almost  ineofxuptible,  was  in  the  East  gation  assembled — ^the  women  in  a  separate 

used  for  edifices  and  coffins.    The  stem  is  place    on  the  sabbaths  and  saered  days,  for 

very  knotty  and  of  considerable  height,  and  eommon  prayer  and  hearing  the  Scriptures 

throws  out  many  wide*spreading  branches.  (Acts  xiii.  15 ;  xv.  21),  that  is,  portions  of 

The  syoamore  is  in  the  Greek  text  de-  tiie  Thora,  the  Pentateuch  or  Law  (called 
dared  to  be  the  tree  up  which  Zaceheus  Parashioth)  of  the  Prophets  (Haphtaroth), 
climbed  in  order  to  see  the  Saviour  when  and  other  books  (Me^loth),  which  were 
at  Jericho.  Buins  of  what  is  said  to  have  read  by  one  of  the  congregation  (Lake  iv. 
been  the  residence  of  this  *  chief  of  the  tax-  16) ;  aceording  to  Philo,  one  of  the  priests 
gatherers'  are  still  shown  on  the  plain  of  or  elders.  The  passages  were  also  praeti- 
Jericho,  but  the  syoamore  is  no  longer  found  oally  expounded.  The  reader  and  the  expo- 
there,  tiiough  it  grows  in  the  uplsnds  of  sitor  seem  to  have  been  different  persons. 
Judah.  An  oil  is  prepared,  as  is  supposed.  When  the  prayer,  reading,  and  exposition 
from  the  speoies  of  tree  which  Zaceheus  as-  had  been  finished,  a  benediction  was  pro- 
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Dooneed,  mnally  by  one  of  the  prieBts,  to  sages  of  Scripture.    Jesus  in  the  synsgogue 
which  the    congregation  replied,   '  Amen  '  at  Nazareth  stood  up  to  read  (Luke  iv.  16). 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).    The  assembly  then  The  custom  of  reading  the  Scriptures  pub- 
broke  up.    AiTATHBMA.  Ucly  was,  according  to  the  Jews,  grounded  on 
In  this  account  the  reader  will  find  a  cor-  an  ordinance  of  Moses.    Standing  (as  being 
respondence  with  the  customary  form  of  ser-  that  of  respect)  was  the  position  in  which  the 
vice  observed  in  the  Christian  church.    Un«  law  and  the  prophets  were  commonly  read, 
doubtedly,  its  usages  are  to  a  great  extent  Some  parts  of&e  Scripture  couldbe  read  either 
derived  from  the  worship  in  the  temple  and  sitting  or  standing ;  for  instance,  the  Book 
the  synagogue.  of  Esther.    Common  Israelites,  as  well  as 
The  ordinary  officers  of  the  latter  were— «  priests  and  levites,  might  read  aload  from 
I.  the  president,  rosih  hakeneieth,  *  the  ruler  the  Scriptures.   On  every  sabbath  seven  per- 
(head)  of  the  synagogpie'  (Luke  vili.  49),  sons  read — a  priest,  a  levite,  and  five  Israel- 
who  had  the  general  control  and  oversight  ites.     Before  reading  a  portion,  the  Jews 
(xiil.  14.  Acts  xviii.  8);  II.  'the  elders'  were  wont  to  offer  a  prayer,  in  which  they 
(Luke  vii.  3),  called  also  '  the  rulers  of  the  thanked  God  that  he  had  chosen  them  for 
flynagogue'  (Mark  v.  22),  who  seem  to  have  his  people  and  given  them  his  law.    The 
formed  a  sort  of  chapter,  or  ecclesiastical  book  was  handed  to  the  reader  by  the  chai- 
council,  under  the  president ;  III.  the  <mes-  an  or  'minister  (servant)  of  the  synagogue, 
senger  of  the  church,'  thiliach  eibbur  (comp.  who  received  the  book  and  restored  it  to  its 
Apoc.  ii.  1),  whose  duty  it  was  to  recite  the  place  when  the  reading  was  over  (17).    The 
prayers  in  a  loud  voice,  and  who  is  said  to  third  part  of  the  synagogue  service  consisted 
have  also  been  the  secretary  and  representa-  in  the  explaining  of  the  Scriptures.   This  ex- 
tive  of  the  synagogue ;  IV.  the  ordinary  ser*  position,  however,  took  place  sitting.    After, 
Tant  or  'minister'  (Luke  iv.  20),  called  in  therefore,  Jesus  had  in  the  synagogue  of 
Hebrew  hatsan  or  ehasan,  who  had  the  care  Nazareth,  of  which,   as  one  brought  up  in 
of  the  sacred  books  and  furnished  them  to  that  place,  he  was  a  member,  read  the  kaph- 
the  reader.    He  may  also  have  taught  the  tare  (the  portion  of  the  Prophets),  he  did 
young  to  read.    In  later  times,  the  name  not  retire  to  his  place,  but  took  his  seat  at 
was  given  to  the  officiating  minister;  in  this  the  desk;  by  which  all  saw  that  he  meant 
sense  it  is  now  employed  by  the  Jews.  More  to  deliver  an  address,  and  so  fixed  their 
adequate  {preparation  was  made  for  instmc-  eyes  on  him  (20).    When  Paul  and  Bama- 
tion  than  in  '  the  days  of  old.'    The  syna-  has  came  into  die  synagogue  of  Antioeh, 
gogues  served  as  a  kind  of  public  schooL  and,  by  seating  themselves,  gave  it  to  be 
There  was  special  provision  made  for  the  understood  that  they  wished  to  address  the 
instruction  of  the  yoang  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  people,  '  the  rulers,'  or  presidents,  '  of  the 
10,  0).    The  scribes  Held  superior  schools,  synagogue'  sent  to  them  (as  strangers)  per- 
open  to  every  one  (Jew.  War,  i  88,  2.  Life,  mission  to  speak,  of  which  Paul,  standing 
2.   Acts  xxii.  8).   Instruction  seems  to  have  up,  availed  himself  (Acts  xiii.  14,  aeq,), 
in  general  been  given  gratuitously.    Learned  '     SYENE,  the  sontfiernmost  city  of  Egypt 
men  accounted  it  an  honour  and  a  duty  to  towards  Ethiopia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
communicate  what  they  knew;    and  each  the  Nile  (Ezekiel  xxix.  10;  xzx.  6).    The 
teacher,  if  he  was  without  property,  was  modem  Assuan,   an   inconsiderable  place, 
master  of  some  trade  by  which  he  gained  lying  somewhat  north  of  the  ancient  Syene, 
his  bread.     Besides  instruction,  the  syna-  was  built  out  of  its  ruins, 
gogues  were  means  for  collecting  and  distri-  STBIA  is  the  important  portion  of  Asia 
bating  alms,  for  which  purposes  there  was  a  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eu- 
spectal  officer,  V.  who  may  be  termed  the  al-  phrates,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taums,  on 
moner  (comp.  Matt  vi.  2).    In  the  later  Jew-  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
ish  writings,  many  things  are  found  respect-  south  by  Arabia.  Viewed  in  its  separate  por- 
ing the  furniture  and  ornament  of  the  syna-  tions,  it  comprises  Palestine  and  Phoenicia ; 
gog^e  which  cannot  with  certainty  be  referred  some  say  Mesopotamia  also  and  Babylonia ; 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  But  there  then  ap-  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  confound  it  with 
pear  seats,  it  may  be  rows  of  benches,  for  the  Assyria.     By  the  Israelites  it  was  termed 
congregation  to  sit  on;  and 'the  chief  seats,' of  Aram  (Aramea),  as  being  peopled  by  the 
which  the  Pharisees  were  fond,  probably  were  descendants  of  Aram,  a  son  of  Shem  (Gen. 
those  of  the  first  row  (Matt.  xxilL  6.  James  ii.  x.  22,  28).     Syria  in  primsBval  times  com- 
3).  Lamps  seem  to  have  been  used  forgiving  prised  several  small  states: — I.  Aram'Da' 
light   There  was  a  reading-desk,  and  a  case  mascut,  north-east  of  Palestine,  a  powerful 
or  cupboard  for  keeping  the  sacred  books.  kingdom  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6).    U.  Zobah,  a 
In  the  synagogues  certain  punishments  kingdom  stretching  north-east  of  Damascus, 
were  inflicted ;  for  instance,  scourging  (Matt  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  at  a  later  time, 
z.  17;  xxiii.  34.   Acts  xzil.  19.  2  Cor.  xi.  at  least  in  part,  named  Nisibis  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
24).    LxBXBTijrss,  Tkhplb,  Books.  47.   2  Sam.  viii.  3).    HI.  Maaeka,  on  the 
With  some  aid  from  later  times,  we  may  south-west  of  Damascus,  bordering  on  Ba- 
now  ftuniah  an  exposition  of  one  or  two  pas-  than  (Joshua  xiiL  11.    2  Sam.  x«  6).    IV. 
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Gtthuri,  Uy  in  the  vioinity  of  the  preoeding 
(Beat  iU.  14.  1  Sam.  xzrii.  8).  V.  Aram- 
Nakarim  (Sjria  of  the  men),  ie  generaUj 
fboDd  between  the  Tigris  end  the  Enphratei, 
incladiog  MeaopoUtmia  (see  the  article), 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  aoutbern 
part  of  Taoma  (Geneaia  xiiy.  10) ;  ita  inner 
plains  are  aaid  to  be  the  soriptaral|  VI. 
Padan-Aram  (Qen«  xzviiL  2,  0 — 7).  YII. 
BetK'rdkob,  on  the  aonth-eaat  of  the  Tigria 
(2  Sam.  1.  6,  8).  VIII.  Hamath,  a  conai- 
derable  kingdom  bounded  by  the  Orontes» 
extending  to  the  sea,  and  comprehending  a 
part  of  Lebanon  (2  Sam.  Tiii  0).  DL  Ar- 
pad,  a  email  land  lying,  probab^,  near  Hf* 
math  (2  Kinga  zviii.  84).  X.  fob,  Jik^ob, 
bordering  on  ilrabia  and  Oilead  (Jadg.  xL  0« 
2  Sam.  X.  6,  8).  XI.  CmU  Syria,  the  coon- 
tiy  between  xiebanon  and  Anti  -  LebanoUi 
watered  by  the  Orontea,  Moat  of  thoae  petty 
atatea  were  made  tributaiybyDaTid  (1  Ghron. 
xriii.  3—6).  The  later  oonfliota  of  the  Is- 
raelitas  witti  the  Syrians  lelate  to  the  atrong 
riTal  power,  Damaacna. 

The  moat  conaiderable  eities  of  Syria  are 
Antiooh,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Gentile  Chriati* 
anity,  Baal-gad,  Heliopolia,  Hamalh,  Da- 
maaeoa,  Palmyra  (Tadmor).  The  Syrians 
BuooeMively  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Aaayriana,  the  Babylonians,  Peraiana,  and 
Maoedonians.  After  Alexander^a  death,  a 
new  Syrian  kingdom  was  founded  by  the 
SeleocidB  (812—64  A.  0).    Tigranesi  king 


of  Armenia,  ruled  Syria  for  a  time  (84—84 
A.  C).  Pompey  aubdned  Syria  for  the  Bo- 
mans.  At  the  time  of  Chrlat  it  was  govemed 
by  a  proconsul  reaident  at  Antiodi.  See 
AvnooHua,  DAMAaoua,  hAMOVMam. 

The  Syrian  riven  owe  their  celebrity,  like 
those  of  Greece,  far  more  to  the  erenta  whieh 
are  aaaooiated  with  them  than  to  the  Tolane 
of  their  waters.  Their  courae  ia  too  abort 
to  allow  of  their  becoming  large.  IWhatthey 
want,  howeyer,  in  else,  they  make  up  in  the 
rapidi^  of  their  current,  which,  aiuee  the 
watera  come  immediately  ih>m  a  precipitous 
mountain  region,  ia  oftoi,  particiularly  iftn 
a  fall  of  rain,  heady,  impetooua,  and  brawl- 
ing. Hence  the  force  and  bean^  of  many 
aeriptural  figurea  (Pa.  xliii.  7.  Ia.  xxxr.  1,  6, 
7).  The  channela  of  the  Orontea  and  the 
Jordan,  the  two  moat  important,  are  aearoely 
aixty  paces  wide  at  their  moutha,  diough  tbe 
latter  haaeonaiderable  depth.  SabteRacooBS 
riTuleta  are  common  throughout  Syria. 

STBACUBE,  the  moat  diatingaiahed  d^j 
of  Sicily,  on  the  eaatem  extremity  of  the 
ialand,  where  Paul,  on  hie  way  to  Eome,  re* 
mained  three  daya  (Acta  xxriii.  12). 

8TB0PHENICIA  waa  the  narrow  atrip  of 
country  running  along  ihe  Mediterranetn 
from  Tyre  to  the  riTcr  Elentheroa  (near 
Arada8)i  in  eontradiatinotion  to  Lybophe- 
nicia,  which  atretehed  to  the  territory  of 
Carthage.  At  the  time  of  Ohriat,  Syrc^ihe* 
aieia  formed  n  part  of  Syria  (Mark  yU.  26). 


T. 

TAANAOH  (H.)»  ft  eonsidenble  place,    11.  7)  of  a  irord  whieh  would  more  appiopri- 


haTlng  affiliated  town  a  (Josh*  sriL  11),  ori 
ginally  a  city  of  the  Oanaanites,  then  allotted 
to  Manasseh,  and  aasigned  to  the  IcTites  (xxL 
26),  out  of  which  the  Israelitea  oould  not  drive 
the  aboriginal  Inhabitanto  (Judg.  I  29).  It 
ia  mentioned  aa  a  royal  Canaanitish  resi- 
dence in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and 


ately  be  represented  by  *  smite.'  See  Music. 
TABKBNACLE  (L.  tabema,  <a  shop;' 
eomp.  E.  '  tavern ')  is  the  term  by  whidi 
the  wandering  temple,  *  the  tabemade  of  the 
congregation'  (Exod.  zxiz.  4,  tsq.),  ia  apoken 
of,  in  which  dwelt  the  Divine  preeenoe  during 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelitea  in  the  desert 


Barak  (v.  10).   It  ia  ftirther  mentioned  only  That  thia  temple  waa  a  tent,  as  the  original 

once  more  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  iv.  12 )f  is  often  rendered  (Genesis  iv.  80 ;  xviii  I) 

and  here,  aa  in  other  plaoea,  in  eonnectioa  ahowa  that  in  the  Hebrawe  we  have  to  do 

with  Megiddo  (Legio,  L^un),  ftom  whieh  with  a  raoe  of  ahepheids,  or  at  least  a  peo- 

it  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  aa  pie  whose  origin  J  is  to  be  found  on  tb« 

three  or  four  Boman  milea  diatant    Thia  uplands  ofplaina  and  paatoregrounda,  dwell* 


aocorda  with  the  preaent  aite.  The  modem 
name  ie  Taanuk.  Schubert  appeara  to  have 
been  the  firat  modem  to  mention  the  place. 
It  waa  also  seen  by  Bobinaon.  It  is  said  to 
have  rains  which  give  the  idea  diat  the  plaoe 


ing  over  the  face  of  the  earth  apart  from 
cities.  Their  house  of  God  was  their  own 
house  $  that  ia,  a  tent^  and  the  oonseeratioB 
of  a  tent  for  the  dwelUng-plaoe  of  God  in  the 
midet  of  them,  ahows  tihat,  if  their  ooncep* 


waa  once  a  large  city,  though  now  it  containa  tions  of  God  were  leatrieted,  their  reverence 

but  a  few  familiea.  Taanaeh  lay  to  the  south-  waa  deep  and  operative  as  towarda  a  God 

eaat  of  Megiddo,  in  lasaehar,  as  you  enter  near  at  hand  and  not  afar  off  (oomp.  Jer. 

the  plain  of  Eedraelon  ftom  the  aouth^aat.  zxiiL  28).    Thus  viewed, '  the  tabemaek  of 

TABBB,  f^m  the  Hebrew  toph,  *  to  strike,'  the  congregation '  eanriea  ns  b^ood  the  lo- 

htnoe  ■  Ubret '  (Genesis  xxxL  27,  eomp. '  ta-  Joum  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  gives 

bour,'  'tambourine'),  iathe  rendering  (Nah  os  an  assurance  that  they  had  an  existence 
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«i  ft  people  in  eoine  open  eonntiy  and  in  a  War,  iL  10,  1),  took  plaoe  after  the  ing*-' 
nomad  condition,  ench  as  we  find  apoken  of  fherizig  of  the  flrnita  of  the  earth  in  antnmn, 
in  the  book  of  Oenesia  (comp.  Camp).  and  lasted  tnm  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentj- 
The  details  given  in  the  book  of  Exodns  aeeond  day  of  the  seventh  month  or  Tlari, 
regarding  the  magnifieenee  of  the  Taber-  when  (October)  the  cold  in  Palestine  is  not 
naole,  have  been  made  use  of  for  throwing  aneh  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  or  dangeroas 
doubts  on  the  reality  of  the  alleged  faeti;  to  dwell  for  days  together  under  the  imperfeot 
and  modem  erities,  suofa  as  Yater,  Bohlen,  shelter  provided  for  by  the  law  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Oramberg,  and  De  Wette,  have  not  hesitated  iii.  10,  4.  1  Kings  viiL  2.  Ezek.  xlv.  20). 
to  deserftte  tiie  whole  as  a  prodaot  of  the  The  first  and  the  last  days  were  sabbaths, 
imaginadon,  ealled  into  existence  on  the  The  eighth  day,  or  the  twenty-second,  it  was 
part  of  some  one  who  had  seen  the  glory  of  customary  to  celebrate  as  a  concluding  fes- 
Solomon's  temple.  Theories  of  this  nature  tival;  this  eighth  day,  called  Aeenth  (Deut 
are  of  all  things  the  easiest  to  propound,  xvi.  8, 'a  solemn  assembly,' comp.  Lev*  zziU. 
but,  though  their  novelty  and  boldness  pro-  86.  Numb.  aziz.  85.  nehem.  viiL  18.  2 
cure  them  credence,  the  most  difficult  to  Ghron.  viL  9^,  was,  tiiough  the  terminating 
prove.  It  has,  however,  in  support  of  the  holiday,  yet  distinct  frcon  the  feast  of  Taber- 
snpposition,  been  maintained  that  such  a  naeles  strictly  so  called.  The  object  of  this 
horde  as  were  the  Hebrews  eould  not  have  religious  festival  was  to  commemorate  the 
possessed  the  artistic  skill  necessary  for  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  (Succoth) 
execution  of  the  requisite  work.  These  pages  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  <n 
show  by  many  proofs  the  high  degree  of  ex-  Sinai  (Lev.  xxiii.  42).  It  was  also  a  gene« 
cellenoe  which  the  fine  as  well  as  the  prac-  ral  thank-offering  for  the  bounteous  supplies 
tical  arts  had  reached  in  £gypt  before  the  Is-  made  by  Divine  Providence  in  the  gift  of  the 
raelites  settled  in  the  land ;  and  no  one  who  harvest,  inclusive  of  com,  wine,  oO,  and 
knows  with  what  fine  powers  that  nation  is  fhiit  (Lev.  xxiii.  89.  Deut.  xvi.  16 ;  comp. 
naturally  endued,  can  deny  that  they  were  Exod.  xxiii.  16).  During  the  festival,  the 
capable  of  suecessfolly  imitating  the  produo-  Hebrews  dwelt  hi  booths  made  of  '  boughs 
tions  which  for  generations  they  had  before  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
their  eyes,  and  with  the  processes  of  which  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  willows  of  the 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  familiar;  so  that  brook'  (Levit  xxiiL  40),  words  the  exact 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  when  they  left  import  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  Kehem. 
Egypt  they  were  better  workmen  and  artists  viiL  10,  '  Oo  forth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch 
than  eonld  be  found  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  and 
Bolomon.  The  large  quantity  of  gold  and  myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and 
silver  implied  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  branches  of  thick  trees.'  The  booths  or 
the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  constraction  tents  were  erected  in  the  streets,  open  places, 
and  ftimishing  of  the  tabernacle,  has  also  and  suburbs,  also  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses, 
been  considered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  pro-  Those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  bore 
bability,  and  so  to  make  against  the  really  of  In  their  hands  (16)  branches  of  pUm,  citron, 
the  narrated  events.  In  the  earlier  periods  and  otfier  trees.  On  the  occasion  '  there  was 
of  history  the  precious  metals  appear  to  have  very  great  gladness.'  In  fact,  it  was  a  season 
been  more  abundant  than  now,  it  we  consider  of  universtd  rejoicing  and  hilarity — ^the  He- 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  population.  SU«  brew  harvest-home — and  as  it  comprised  the 
ver,  and  probably  gold,  was  among  the  trea-  vintage,  may  easily  have  been  mistaken  by 
snres  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxiii.  9,  16 ;  Plutarch  (Sympos.  iv.  5)  for  the  Jewish 
11. 11).  Egypt,  as  the  great  Western  centre  Bacchanalia:  and  the  joy  was  the  greater 
of  civilisation,  could  not  fail  to  abound  in  and  more  free  because  the  festival  took  place 
the  precious  metals,  supplies  of  which  would  five  days  after  the  sad  solemnities  of  the 
naturally  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Israel-  great  day  of  Atonement  The  offerings  and 
ites  in  payment  for  their  labour,  their  flocks,  observances  required  on  the  occasion  may 
or  the  produce  of  those  flocks ;  and  those  be  found  in  Numb.  xxix.  18 — 84.  Deut.  xvi. 
supplies  would  be  the  more  carefblly  hoarded,  18,  seq.  The  festival  was  held  in  the  high- 
ihe  more  intense  was  the  longing  of  the  peo-  est  honour;  Josephus  terms  it  <  the  exceed- 
pie  for  deliverance.  The  perfhmes  and  other  ingly  holy  and  greatest  festival'  (Antiq.  xv. 
things  needed  for  the  tabernacle  could  easily  8, 8),  and  Philo, '  the  greatest  of  the  feasts.' 
be  supplied  to  Moses  and  his  nation  by  the  In  Uie  sabbatical  year,  the  law  was  required 
travelling  merchants,  who  fh>m  the  earliest  to  be  publicly  read  on  this  solemn  and  joy- 
antiquity  traded  between  Arabia  and  Egypt  Ous  occasion,  exhibiting  a  mingling  of  reli- 
(Qen.  xxxvii.  20).  gion  and  hilarity  which  was  by  no  meana 
The  Featt  of  TabemaeUif  called  in  Jose-  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
phus  and  John's  Gospel  (vii.  2)  '  the  tent-  which  is  a  favourable  characteristic,  not  to 
formation,'  which  was  one  of  the  three  great  say  distinction,  of  the  Hosaio  polity.  Be- 
f)&stivals  at  which  every  Israelite  was  required  coming  was  the  j  miction  in  one  grand  n^ 
to  be  present  In  Jerusalem  (Deut  xvi.  16,  tional  ceremony  of  the  commemoration  of 
^. ;    comp.  Zech.  xiv.  16.    Joseph.  Jew.  the  tent-life  of  the  wilderness,  when  Israel 
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sabtlsted  mainlj  on  the  immediate  gifts  of  It  is  rotmd  sad  rerj  regular,  xeoembl^  « 
the  Diyine  hand,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  hemisphere  a  little  flattened.  Its  sides,  qtuVB 
Ood's  goodness  in  the  renewed  snnual  snp-  to  the  sommlt,  are  thinly  sprinkled  with  oaks 
ply  of  abundance  brought  of  Qod  out  of  that  resembling  apple-trees,  which  they  exceed 
laud,  the  quiet  possession  of  which  was  thus  much  more  in  the  ample  diameter  of  their 
betokened,  and  so  the  faithfulness  of  Ood  in  thick-spreading  tops  than  they  do  in  height 
the  fuliilment  of  his  promises  both  STideneed  The  ruins  of  the  sncient  fortress  and  town 
and  adored.    The  traditionaiy  spirit  intro-  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  con- 
duced in  late  periods  many  minute  regula-  spicuons  to  the  trsTeller  at  the  base.  On  the 
tions,  on  which,  howeyer,  there  is  not  an  south-east  is  a  mill,  on  a  stream  of  dear 
entire  agreement  among  rabbinical  auihori-  water.    Here  Olrn  saw  a  number  of  eows,  a 
ties  themselves.    Of  these  the  most  impor-  herd  of  camels,  snd  some  flocks  of  goats, 
tant  are  (1),  that  the  worshippers  were  to  grastng  on  luxuriant  psstursge.   The  north- 
bear  in  the  left  hand  a  branch  of  citron,  and  em  side  of  Mount  Tabor  has  a  gentle  slope, 
in  the  right  a  palm  branch  entwined  with  which  may  be  mounted  without  much  dilli- 
twigs  of  willow  and  myrtle.   This  took  place  culty  on  horseback,  and  with  perfect  ease 
in  the  temple  all  the  seyen  days,  but  on  one  by  pedestrians.    Luxurisnt  grass  clothes  the 
only  in  and  out  of  the  city ;  (2)  on  each  of  mountain  from  its  base  quite  to  the  summit, 
the  seyen  dsys  a  water-libation  took  place  The  graceful  oaks  sre  rather  more  thiekyaad 
(comp.  1  Sam.  vii  0).    The  custom  was  of  somewhat  larger  growth,  than  upon  the 
for  a  priest  to  take  water  ttom  the  pool  of  opposite  side.     Their  dense  spreading  fo- 
Siloam,  which,  together  with  wine,  he,  amid  liage  giyes  to  the  mountain  side  the  aspect 
music  and  song,  poured  into  two  pipes  on  of  a  forest.    The  yiew  calls  to  mind  the  exten- 
the  west  side  of  the  altar.    Our  Loid,  who  siye  wooded  lawns  seen  about  noUe  country- 
saw  this  obseryance  with  his  own  eyes,  has  seats  in  many  parts  of  England.    The  lower 
after  his  manner  finely  turned  it  to  Oie  great  hills  and  mountains  north-west  and  west  of 
purposes  of  his  mission,  when  on  the  last,  Tabor  are  also  thinly  coyered  with  trees  si- 
that  is  the  seventh  (Kuinoel  and  Meier  say  milar  in  appearance,  which  impart  to  this 
the  eighth),  day  he,  as  the  record  is, '  stood  district  peculiar  interest  and  beauty, 
and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him         Tischendorf  (iL  205),  passing  to  Tabor 
come  unto  me  and  drink'  (John  yii.  37).  from  Nazareth,  says, 'At  the  end  of  two  hours 
The  Jewish  rite  has  been  thought  to  have  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  the  email 
reference  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  village  Daburieh  lay  below  at  our  right.  The 
in  the  desert,  or  to  have  been  designed  to  way  up  Tabor  is  steep  snd  wearying,  though 
procure  from  Ood  copious  rains  for  the  seed  in  many  places  made  less  difficult  by  art  la 
of  the  coming  harvest    It  has  been  sug-  an  hour  we  had  reached  the  top,  whose  fiat 
gested  that  the  ceremony  was  derived  from  surface  looks  as  if  it  had  formerly  been  pre- 
the  words  found  in  Is.  xiL  3,  which  words,  pared  for  receiving  some  large  building, 
howeyer,  it  seems  to  us  more  likely  were  And  in  truth,  in  seversl  parts  you  meet  widi 
taken  from  the  observance.     (3).   In  the  traces  of  former  edifices.'    A  walled  fortifi- 
court  of  the  women  on  the  evening  of  the  cation  seems  to  have  encircled  the  summit. 
first  feast-day  began,  on  golden  candelabra.  The  ruins  belong  to  buOdings  of  probaUy 
an  illumination  which  shed  its  splendour  different  ages.    The  Christian  repute  of  the 
over  all  Jerusalem.    Around  the  candelabra  Mount  is  well  known.  It  has  been  held  that 
a  torch-dance  was  performed  by  men,  with  Tabor  is  the  *high  mountain'  of  the  Evan- 
the  accompaniments  of  music  and  song.   To  gelists,  and  the  *  holy  mount '  of  the  Seeond 
this  illumination  our  Lord  has  by  some  been  Epistle  of  Peter.    As  '  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
thought  to  make  reference  in  John  viii.  12,  figuration'  it  first  appears  in  apocryphal  gos- 
where  he  says, '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.'  pels.    In  the  sixth  century  three  churches 
TAfiOR  (H.  choict),  a  hiU  ofi  the  borders  were  erected  on  it,  as  imitative  memorials  of 
of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  east  of  Nazareth,  the  three  tabernacles  which  Peter  wished  to 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  Esdraelon,  make  (Luke  ix.  28,  teq.).    It  cannot,  how- 
down  into  which  it  sinks,  is  celebrated  as  ever,  be  considered  certain  that  Tabor  is  the 
probably  being  the  spot  on  which  the  trans*  Mount  where  our  Lord  received  the  heavenly 
figuration  of  our  Lord  took  place.    Mount  testimony,  though  the  passage  in  Peter  seems 
Tabor,  with  the  exception  of  some  low  swells  to  intimate  that  some  one  mountain  was  in 
joining  it  to  the  mountains  towards  Nazareth,  the  apostolic  days  recognised  as  the  seen* 
is,  with  its  broad  bottom,  completely  insu-  of  that  mysterious  event  (2  Pet  i  18).    'I 
lated.    At  its  eastern  base  it  appears  to  be  placed  myself  alone  smong  the  ruins  over- 
about  800  feet  high ;  from  the  sea-level  it  has  grown  with  ivy ;  terebinths  and  oaks  threw 
a  height  of  1700  feet,  being  200  feet  higher  their  shadows  around  me ;  the  plain  of  £a- 
than  any  neighbouring  hilL    On  the  south,  draelon  lay  at  my  feet;  the  Kishon,  the  river 
it  has  the  plain  of  Jezreel ;  on  the  east,  the  of  ancient  days,  glimmered  slong  it  like  « 
hills  along  the  Jordan  and  the  lake  of  Gali-  faint  streak  of  silver.    I  saw  Endor,  sad  re- 
lee ;  on  the  west,  Carmel  and  the  Mediter-  membered  its  witch ;  I  saw  Nain,  where  tho 
ranean;  and  on  the  north*  Anti  Lebanon.  Saviour  consoled  the  widow  and  revived  her 
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The  nine  hundred  iron  bheriots  of  its  waters  still  tinged  with  zed  (the  blood  of 

zemiined  not  in  my  thoughts.    I  sat  the  slain  favonrite  of  Venus)  in  the  springi 

among  the  disciples  whose  eyes  were  heavy  the  time  when  those  adolteroas  rites  were 

with  sleep.    The  past  and  &e  present  ap-  observed.    See  Cbambsbs  or  Imagsbt. 

peared  before  me  as  a  dark  puzzle.     Where  'Thammus  came  nezthefalnd, 

is  there  a  hill  in  the  world  where  peace  and  Vliose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allnred 

joy  have  been  so  clearly  announced  f    And  Th«  Syrian  dAmaela  t»  lament  his  ftto 

*  '      .          ..                    '          .                 .  In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summers  day : 

yet  smce   the   announcement  every  stone,  "Wblle  smooth  Adonis  ftom  his  native  rock 

every  tree  of  the  Mount,  tells  of  trouble  and  R«n  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

wax.    The  hill  stands  there  like  a  misunder-  Of  Thammua  yearly  wounded :  the  love-uie 

^  p«,ph.t.  lik.  .  «,jouraer  in  .  .t««,g,  J^^^'  ^JTta'aS  SJ'rJu*^ 

land.  EseUel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led, 

TACHES  (oomp.  'tack'),  hooks,  loops,  His  eye  survey'd  the  dark  idolatriea 

or  buttons,  employed  for  coupling  the  cur-  Of  alienated  Judah.* 

tains  in  the  tabernacle  (Ezod.  zzxvi.  18).  TABES  represents  a  Hebrew  word  in 

TADMOB  (H.  a  paim)^  called  also  Thamar  Greek  letters,  namely,  titanum,  which  some 

or  Tamar  (Ezek.  zlviL  19;  zlviii.  28),  and  render  lolium,  *  darnel,'  or  *  tares;'  others 

Pa/myra,  the  city  of  palms,  built  or  rebuilt  more  correctly  hold,  in  agreement  widi  rab- 

by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iz.  18)  as  an  advanced  binical  authority,  to  be  a  plant  so  called, 

post  against  the  Syrians,  lay  in  a  fruitful  common  in  Palestine,  whose  seed  is  like 

spot,  surrounded  by  sundry  wastes,  between  grains  of  wheat,  which  it  resembles  also  in 

Damascus  and  the  Euphrates,  distant  firom  stem  and  form.  But  the  similarity  is  merely 

the  latter  one  day's  journey,  from  the  for-  in  appearance ;  the  firuit  is  vrithout  value. 

mer  six,  and  from  Babylon  the  same,  on  a  Hence  the  name  sitanion,  *  adulterate,'  triH' 

commercial  load  running  ftt>m  the  east  to  cum  adulterinum, 

Damascus.     Enriched  by  commerce.  Pal-  TABSHISH,  a  district  among  '  the  isles 

myra  (the  more  common  name)  became  dis-  of  the  Gentiles,'  that  is,  in  or  near  the  Medl- 

tingnlshed  also  for  external  culture.    After  terranean  sea  (Gen.  x.  4,5;  eomp.  Ps.  Ixxii. 

thefsll  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Palmyra,  10),  somewhere  in  the  north-west,  at  the  extre- 

with   its   territory,  Palmyrene,  formed   an  mity  of  the  isles  or  the  Mediterranean,  that 

independent    state,  whose   princes  greatly  is  tiie  south  of  Spain  (Is.  Ixvi.  10),  having 

adorned  the  metropolis;  till  at  lengiii  the  sea-ports  (hence 'ships of  Tarshish,' 2 Chron. 

emperor  Aurelian,  after  a  sanguinary  con-  ix.  21),  celebrated  for  their  navy  and  their 

fliet,  vanquished  {cir,  260  A.D.)  its  queen,  commerce  (1  Kings  x.  22.  Ps.  xlviii.  7.    Is. 

Zenobia.    There  yet  remain  splendid  ruins,  ii.  16 ;  xxiii.  1,  Mtq.  Ezek.  xxviL  26 ;  xxxvill. 

mostly  of  marble.  18.   Jonah  i.  1~^;  iv.  2),  and  under  regal 

TAHAPANES,  the  city  Daphne,  a  strong  goTsmment  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10).  In  2  Chron.  xx. 

place  sixteen  Boman  miles  from  Pelusium  86,  ships  are  said  to  be  made  in  Ezion-gaber 

(Jer.  iL  16;  xlilL  7 — 9;  zliv.  1).  to  go  to  Tarshish.    This  voyage  would  re- 

TAHPENES,  a  queen  of  Egypt,  whose  quire  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  which 

sister  became  the  wife  of  Hadad,  a  prince  of  had  probably  already  been  accomplished  ; 

Edom.     Their  son  Genubath  was  brought  but  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  xxii. 

up  in  Pharaoh's  court  (1  Kings  xi.  10, 20).  40,  we  find  ships  of  Tarshish  that  sailed  to 

TAMMUZ,  the  Syriao  name  ('  my  lord,'  Ophir.     The  trade  was,  therefore,  with  the 

or  *  the  body-less ')  of  the  Phosnician  idol.  East ;  so  also  in  x.  22. 

Adonis.    Under  this  name  was  the  sun  wor-  The  place  indicated  by  the  language  of 

diipped.  Fable  represents  Adonis,  with  whom  Scripture  is  Tatteuut  (Tartessis),  aPhcani- 

Venus  was  enamoured,  as  having  been  killed  cian  colony  in  Spain,  extending  its  power, 

and  restored  to  life.    Byblus  was  the  centre  probably,  over  all  the  western  parts  of  the 

of  the  worship  of  Taounuz.  It  was  also  prao-  Mediterranean,  on  its  northern  as  well  as 

tiaed  by  idolatrous  Israelite  women.  A  whole  soutliem  shores.     In  the  south  of  Spain 

week  was  set  apart  to  bewail  his  death,  dur«  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  pro* 

ing  which  females  gave  themselves  up  to  the  ducts  were  great  attractions  to  Oriental  mer- 

most  frantic  grief,  in  which  they  tore  their  chants  of  old.    According  to  Heeren, '  Spain 

hair,  and  beat  as  well  as  prostituted  their  was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world  for 

bodies.  The  season  of  lamentation  was  con-  silver;  gold  was  found  there  in  great  abund- 

elnded  by  a  eeremonial  which  placed  the  divi-  ance,  also  the  baser  metals.  The  silver  mines 

nity,  whose  eyes  ran  tears,  on  his  pedestal,  were  in  those  parts  which  the  Phcsnicians 

Then  foUowed  days  of  joy  and  luxury  in  cele-  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Tar- 

bration  of  the  restoration  of  Tammuz  to  life  tessus  or  Tarshish.    The  immeaaorable  af- 

(Eiek.  vili.  14.  Ps.  ovi.  28).    This  festival,  flnence  of  precious  metals  which  on  their 

which  resembled  the  nnohaste  rites  offered  first  arrival  they  found  here,  so  astounded 

to  Baal-peor,  was  designed  to  celebrate  the  fhem,  and  the  sight  thereof  so  vrrought  on 

disappearaoee  of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  his  the  imagination  of  the  people,  that  fact  called 

resnmptloa  of  his  glory  in  summer.    The  fable  to  its  aid,  and  the  story  gained  currency 

Nahr-Ibrahim,  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  has  that  the  earliest  Phosnician  colonists  not  only 
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fiM  fhtir  feblps  with  gold,  but  tBAdtt  df  the 
stale  mettl  iheir  ttrioai  InpleineiitB,  an- 
ehon  not  excepted/ 

TABSU8,  th«  aneient  etpltal  of  Cillela, 
io  Asia  Minon  Ijiog  in  a  IhiilAil  plain  on 
the  rifcr  dyduni)  wi»i  biHll  ftti  the  tiWe  of 
the  Oreektt  Ahd  BomkiiB,  «  distinguiihed 
eity,  chiefly  eminent  for  iU  learned  institu- 
tionSf  which  flonriabed  gftatly  under  the 
Boman  eiDp«roM|  Mid  an  feported  to  have 
been    eotepafable  With    tbdse    of  Albens. 
Hence  the  inhabitanti)  said  to  bate  derived 
their  origin  Ihitn  a  Of^iiin  eelotayi  bblained 
the  repute  of  beuig  the  mbst  lt)&nied  ih  Asia. 
The  city  carried  on  ft  flouriahing  trade  and 
•equlfed  opalenee.    While,  howet et,  Tarsus 
by  its  calture  gained  the  fenown  of  having 
produbed  many  men  of  learning)  it  became 
also  notorioda  ftir  its  luxury  iud  pretension. 
Its  chief  distinelion  is  owing  to  its  having 
been  the  bhth-plaee  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Acta 
kaiit  8).  In  viirtue  of  being  there  boHi,  Pani, 
Bome  hare  supposed,  held  and  claimed  the 
rights  of  a  Boman  eltiien  (tvi.  87 1  xtii.  Bd). 
Others  have  denied  that  TirStts  possessed 
the  pifivileges  of  Roman  oitiienshipi    That 
it  had  high  pierogatiires,  there  ean  bfe  ho 
question  I  and  It  may  be  doubled  Wh«thtr 
we  know  enough  of  ths  tClaiiottB  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  provinces  and  the  capital 
10  dedaH  that  whit  privilegeB  Tarsus  did 
posfltis  Mi  short  of  eitlienship*  1:h«  honour 
eoQld  be  acquired  by  a  Whole  city  of  i  state, 
and  hence  be  InheHted  by  birth  on  the  part 
of  its  members ;  and  Paul  Was,  it  Is  distinctly 
stated,  bom  a  Ronlan  i:itiaen  (till.  98).  But 
he  was  bom  in  TarsUSi    Itehee  it  thay  be 
inferred  ttiat  the  elty  had  tliS  firerogatire, 
thotigh  it  is  possible  Uiat  Paul  may  haVe  de- 
rived his  rights  from  an  anoestof  who  hid 
earhed  or  purchased  the  eitizenship.    Frohi 
Pliny  (V.  M)  we  learn  that  Tarsus  Was  catled 
<iAera  rivi'Ms,  'a  free  city,'  Which  is  said  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  a  city  belonging  to 
the  Roman  empire,  but  governed  by  its  own 
lawBi  withoni  implying  either  m^niipium  or 
eivitai,  and  so  not  involving  the  privileges 
of  Roman  eitiseMship;  though  coins  and 
other  evidence  make  It  certain  that  In  later 
times  Tarsus  possessed  the  fUll  privileges  of 
Romah  citisenship. 

TARTAK,  an  idol  of  the  Atites  which  is 
said  to  have  borne  the  shape,  or  at  least  the 
head,  of  an  Ass ;  a  symbol  which  suggests 
th*t  we  hive  here  Typhon  or  Priapus  (3 
Kings  svii.  81). 

TAXES,  the  most  aneient,  was  the  pay. 
ment  of  a  half-shekel  required  from  every 
Israelite  of  tWen^  years  old  and  upwards, 
as  a  ransom  fbr  his  life  (Exodus  xxx.  13). 
The  impost  was  pfoclaiined  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  Adar^  On  the  fifteenth,  the 
money*ehangeft  set  up  their  tables  in  order 
to  supply  Hebrew  coin,  in  which  only  the  lax 
was  received,  In  exchange  fbr  Ibreign  money, 
which  was  much  current  in  Judea  in  the  days 


of  th«  I^ew  Tesunietit,  and  whi6h  JeWft  lit- 
ing  in  fof^ign  lands  were  likelf  to  t^oiaoss 
exelaBltely.  For  the  exchange  thus  inade  a 
fixed  rate  o^  commission  was  charged.  This 
transaction  took  Some  tihie,  and  therefore 
till  tlie  twenty- filth  of  Adaf  was  given  for  the 
payment  If  not  made  then,  distraint  en- 
sued. The  shekel  Was  deposited  in  two 
treasuries  which  stood  in  the  court  Of  the 
women.  These  treasuries  are  said  to  have 
been  emptied  three  times  a-ycar.  In  the 
time  of  Jesus  this  source  of  income  to  the 
temple  must  have  been  considerable.  Mi- 
chaelts  teckoned  that  it  amounted  to  half- 
a-million  of  dollata.  indeed,  the  temple 
etcheqtier  was  t'lth,  containing  large  soms 
of  money  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4,  4.  TaciL 
Hist  t.  8).  Bee  Mohst,  Wbiohts,  jjtd 
M^BASttkil.  Besides  this  national  and  long- 
established  biirden,  Herod  the  Great  exacted 
a  great  IncOthe  from  the  people,  and  the 
Romans,  diiectly  or  indirectly,  stripped  them 
of  their  substance.  Bee  Ctbbnids,  Pobu- 
cAkb.  In  the  period  of  their  original  kingly 
government,  the  nation  had  much  to  endure 
from  exthivagant  imposts  fi  Kings  zii.  4. 
ff^. ;  see  KinqSV  and  the  liabilities  under 
which  they  lay  lo  tlie  priesthood  were  very 
great.    See  TItbeI. 

TEACHER  (L.  rfocw!  •!  teach,*  conap. 
Q.  didaiko)^  4  name  given  to  Jesus  Christ 
(John  iii.  2),  to  whom  it  is  applicable  in  a 
faf  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  it  was 
Used  by  Nicodemus,  who  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  Viewed  in  its  wider  appli- 
cations, the  whole  system  of  the  gospel  is  a 
course  of  teaching  or  spiritual  discipline  in 
which,  after  the  Oriental  manner,  ieaus 
teaches  by  every  act  he  performed,  and  pre* 
eminently  and  most  impressively  by  hie  btt> 
ter  sufierings,  his  heroic  death,  his  triumph- 
ant ascfhsiou,  and  his  constant  preoence 
in  the  church.  In  a  special  manner,  how- 
ever, are  we  here  directed  to  the  instraetions 
that  fell  from  his  lips  during  his  paUic 
hilnistry. 

The  discourses  of  Jesus— > which  were 
spoken,  now  in  the  synagogue  (Matt.  xiii. 
54.    Luke  iv.  44),  now  in  placea  of  public 
cohcourse,  in  the  open  plaint  on  the  hiU> 
side,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple— >wete 
not  formal  and  expressly  preroeditatedi  but 
called  forth  and  delivered  on  the  oocttsiOn 
(Johniv.32,9ef ;  vii.37,«ef.)  byafkctianatti- 
ral  phenomenon,  a  statement  (Luke  feili.  I), 
some  qnestion,  request,  or  remark  liiado  ij 
others  (Matt  viii.  10).    As  modes  of  cosTfy- 
inghis  instruction^,  our  Lord  was  ibndof  eon- 
parisons  and  parables  (xiii.  11,109.  {  a4,se90> 
which  are  eminently  distinguished  for  nim- 
plicity,  couciseness,  natural  beauty^  intelli- 
gibleness,  elevation,  and  impresaivenoes.  lie 
employed  also  aliefories  (Johii  tii  1%  ssf.; 
X.  10),  proverbial  forma  (Matthew  V.)|  and 
words  which  arrest  and  fi:^  eitritiiou  even  by 
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their  panulox  (Johu  lU  10 1  ▼!.  53 1  vlti.  66 )| 
haring  special  regard  in  the  clotliiug  of  hie 
thoughts  to  the  poWer  of  comprehensioli 
l)osse8sed  hy  his  hearers  (Mark  iv.  83.  Luke 
xiii.  15,  seq.),  even  so  fur  as  to  tlirow  what 
was  peculiar  aud  uew  in  his  teachings  into 
a  JtiwisU  mould;  hut  with  that  absence  of  t 
repulsive  exterior,  and  that  fresbuees  of  feel* 
ing,  which  mark  an  original  mind  and  a  great 
thinker.  While  he  adapted  himself  lo  the 
people,  he  knew  how  to  turn  their  learning 
and  logical  skill  against  tlie  eelf-snfficient 
doctors  of  the  law  (Matt.  xii.  fUt  ley.).  When 
the/  captiously  endeaToared  to  entangle  him 
in  his  talk,  they  were  silenced  either  by  a 
question  similar  to  what  they  had  put,  which 
often  assumed  the  form  of  a  dilemmA  (ixi. 
24 ;  xxil.  30.  Luke  z»  20)  le^.),  or  by  an  appeal 
to  the  written  law  or  the  national  history 
(Biattliew  iz.  13;  xii.  8)  ttq,;  xix.  iiiffi),  or 
analogies  drawn  from  common  life  {niU  10, 
teq.).  Sometimes  he  carried  the  defeat  ae  faf 
OS  to  inToWe  his  assailants  in  embarrasi* 
ment  (xxii.  42,  sef.  John  Tiiit  3,  teq,).  At 
other  times,  he  disarmed  them  by  an  Abt, 
snch  as  the  exertion  of  his  miracnlont 
power  (Luke  t.  24).  Long  discourses  frolil 
hia  lips  are  found  in  John,  though  Matthew 
(t. — tU.  )  gives  an  instance.  Nor  is  tliere  any 
thing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that  while  he  for 
the  roost  part  spoke  to  the  people  in  short 
and  pithy  sentencesi  or  concise  and  striking 
parables,  he  should  dilate  more  eonseou- 
tively  and  at  length  before  the  learned  ol  the 
land  or  his  own  immediate  followers;  thoOgh 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  diat  John  gives 
the  very  words  that  his  Master  uttered.  To 
account  for  some  things  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  Gospels  that  are  Uiought  not  to  be  ao* 
cordant  with  now  prevalent  yiews,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  accommodated  him- 
self to  the  ignorance  of  hla  auditors.  If 
by  aocommodation  is  meant,  that  while  he 
thought  with  the  wise  he  spoke  with  the 
Tulgar,  or  that  he  tliought  one  thing  and 
said  another,  the  tlieory  is  an  imputation 
no  less  groundless  than  it  is  offensive.  Bueh 
an  accommodation,  however^  ae  led  him  to 
apeak,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  accord- 
ing as  his  hearers  could  hear  and  receive 
truth,  he  did  practise  (John  svii  12,  ieq.) ; 
so  manifesting  himself  to  be  *  prudent  and 
considerate,  as  otlier  qualities  show  him  to 
have  been  a  wise  teacher.  Like  the  did  pro- 
phets, he  on  occasions  joined  to  his  insttttca 
tions  symbolical  acts  (John  xiii.  1,  seti. ;  zi* 
22.  Luke  ix.  47).  A  digniEed  eJkterior,  a 
penetrating  but  amiable  look,  a  gestieblation 
which  expressed  tlie  inspiration  within^  may 
have  peatly  aided  his  elocution^  and  gained 
for  bim,  in  opposition  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees!  the  approval  aud  admiration  of 
the  people  (John  vii.  40  ;  tvlil.  0.  MstL  viK 
2S).  While  he  taught  dpenly  ttnd  freely  all 
who  eaiftc  to  him,  he  natnrally  gave  specinl 
attention  io  his  aposilc!<,  on  fihn<c  uinN  r« 


standing  and  reeeptlon  of  hia  doetHnee  de^ 
peuded  the  sttccessful  promulgation  of  the 
gospel  and  the  establishment  of  hit  chtireh, 
and  whO)  in  consequence,,  had  attperior  op* 
poriuuities  for  knowing  tlie  truth,  and  sppear 
to  have  made  greeter  progrels  towards  its 
attainment  (xiii»  1]|  sef.);  but  he  who  came 
to  pity,  enlighten,  and  iave  All|  wm  most 
remote  from  any  approaeh  to  thet  aystem  nf 
esoteric  (inner  or  hidden)  doctrine  etmflned 
to  the  favoured  fb#i  and  czoterie  (outer) 
doctrine)  eueh  aa  might  be  eafely  indulged 
to  the  many,  whidi  eharafeteHeei  most  of 
the  heathen  philosopherst 

The  stetement  thai  enr  Loird  '  taught  With 
authority,  aiid  not  as  the  Bcribee'  (Matt  tii. 
20),  seems  to  have  fefeitnre  to  the  spontaike<* 
ousness,  independettee,andeonaequent  Ibreei 
with  which  he  spokei  as  one  Who  knew  what 
he  said,  And  drew  hie  light  fh»m  ditinely* 
filled  urns  deeply  plaeed  in  hia  B0Ul,-^iii 
oppoeltion  to  the  relianee  on  humen  evi- 
dence by  which  the  Jewish  teaehera  wen 
dietingniahed,  who  constantly  appealed  to 
the  words  of  eone  great  rabbi  in  proof  of 
WhAl  they  eaid.  Thus  those  who  belonged 
to  the  echool  of  Hillel  epbke  in  hie  name, 
and  those  who  belonged  to  the  rival  sebbol 
of  Shammai  made  their  appeal  to  hilu.  On 
tlieir  o#ti  authority  tbey  ventured  to  advance 
nothing.  Jeeni)  who  reteeived  not  the  testi- 
mony of  men,  spoke  As  one  who  had  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  without  measnrei 

TEARS  (T^  are  tokens  of  grief  and  eon» 
trition  (2  Kings  Kz»  0.  Ps.  vi.  6).  In  IvL 
8,  *  put  my  teore  in  a  bottle,*  the  words  seem 
to  ahow  that  there  prevailed  among  the  He* 
brews  the  onstom  of  preserving  the  tears  of 
friends  in  small  flasks  or  vials  called  by  the 
Bomaus,  among  whom  the  custom  was  com- 
mon, urfue  /tffSrvffidfef.  Thele  urns  were 
sometimes  of  gloss,  sometimes  of  clay.  They 
were  placed  in  tombs  AS  memorials  of 
grief  and  love  ibr  the  departed*  The  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  the  Psalms  seems  to 
be,  'let  my  sufi^Hngs  be  i^cioUe  in  thy 
sight.' 

TBIL'TREE)  the  Rfldering,  in  tai  ti.  18, 
of  the  word  eldhf  which  is  generally  trans- 
lated *  oak'  (Qen.  izx¥.  4)  compare  thh  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  2),  end  may  signify  a  terebinth 
tree.  The  terebinth,  piitaeid  trrefrt'MiAui,  or 
turpentine  treei  is  an  evergreen  of  moderate 
size,  common  in  Palestine. 

TI^'SKOA,  a  town  in  Jndah,  fh>m  nine  to 
twelve  Roman  miles  sUuth-eAst  of  Jerusalem, 
six  south  {torn  Bethlehem,  on  an  cletmlon 
in  the  hill  country  of  Jttdah  (3  Bam.  xiv.  8. 
Jer.  vl.  11).  Here  the  prophet  Amtn  Was 
born.  Here  si  so  began  the  desert  of  i  ekoa 
(2  Chron>  xJt.  20) i  fitted  for  pasturage,  aud 
affcmling  pletiteoui  food  M  beei,  whose 
honev  made  the  tawn  celebratedt 

Tl'e  modern  Theknn  lies  on  a  hill  Whdse 
trtp  \n  (HiVfrrd  With  rultiSi  niid  nffbttls  awido 
ipri'MjMvii  In  the  vlifiuHv  uf  T*?k*t*«l  Belli* 
*       *  '  U  1  2 
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Uhtm  there  lay  on  a  hill,  Beth-haoeenm,  a  rent  asunder.    Boshes  and  heibs  of  ▼arimu 

avo<^'*^^oi^  or  natural  wateh-tower  {Jer,  kinds,  many  of  them  yet  in  bloom,  dotbed 

?L  1),  which  is  probably  represented  by  the  the  decliTity  and  coTered  the  defts.    Aa  we 

modem  Tillsge  Betaduirma,  between  Thekna  descended  into  the  Talley,  we  eame  to  «  re- 

and  Jerusalem.    Thereon  stood  the  castle  markable  tower  on  the  lefU    We,  however, 

HerodiuM,  built  by  Uerod  the  Great,  which  tamed  to  the  right,  towards  the  grottoes., 

corresponds  with  the  Frank  mountain  Be-  The  quiet  of  the  Tale  had  for  me  something 

thulia,  or  el-Fureidis  (the  Little  Paradise),  sacred.    It  is  no  longer  the  haont  of  men, 

which  the  Christisns  are  said  to  have  held  but  of  dofes  and  small  birds,  which  build 

for  forty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jem-  their  nests  in  the  defts  of  the  rock,  while  a 

salem.    North-east  of  the  Frank  mountain  multitude  of  birds  of  prsy  sweep  along  in 

is  a  great  natunU  cavern,  the  Labyrinth  s/-  the  air.'    The  caTcms  are  large,  numerous, 

Maama,  forty  feet  square,  and  trcm  five  to  and  spread  orer  a  great  extent  of  ground, 

eight  feet  high.    Some  hold  it  for  the  cave  During  a  famine  in  1188  A.  D.,  they  aflbrded 

of  Adullam  (18am.  zziLl).  See  Yd.  L  310.  a  refuge  to  crowds  of  human  beings,  with 

Schubert  (iii  23),  in  proceeding  to  Tisit  flocks  and  herds. 
Tekoa,  went  through  Wady  Chretoun  (or  TEL-HABSA  and  TEL-MSLAH,  cities 
Khureitun;  see  Vol.  L  810).  He  found  (in  in  Chddea,  horn  which  many  Jews  pro- 
spring)  the  Tde  rich  in  grass.  *  For  mors  seeded  with  Zerabbabd  into  Pdestine.  Thtj 
than  two  hours  we  went  through  this  quie^  were  unable  to  prore  their  Hebrew  origin— 
loTcly  place,  in  which  we  saw  no  one  saTC  a  fact  which  shows  that  in  captivity  many 
some  shepherds  who  Ibd  their  flocks  in  the  Hebrews  did  not  preserve  either  the  parity 
neighbouring  gorges.  The  voice  of  these  of  their  blood  or  their  genedogical  registers 
shepherds  was,  however,  silent  We  heard  (Em  iL  09.  Neh.  vii.  61). 
fh>m  them  neither  song  nor  flute — none  of  TEIIAN,  ddest  son  of  Eliphas  and  grand- 
those  lovdy  notes  of  praise  which  once  filled  son  of  Esau,  one  of  the  progenitora  of  the 
this  valley,  when  David  here  sang  his  song  Edomites  (Gten.  xncvi  11,  15) ;  also  a  city 
of  the  good  shepherd  (Ps.  zziii).  From  and  district  in  the  east  of  Idnmaa,  whose 
Wady  Chretoun  we  entered  the  bed  of  a  name  and  origin  were  derived  fh>m  Teman» 
winter  atream  which  ends  at  the  dedivity  of  son  of  Eliphas  (Jer.  zlix.  7,  20.  Ezek.  xxv. 
a  hUl  termed  Dschebel  Chalil,  or  Hebron—  18.  Amos  i.  12.  Hab.  iiL  8.  Obad.  0).  In 
a  name  common  to  the  district  At  every  the  time  ot  Eusebius  and  Jerome  there  was 
step  we  met,  in  rains,  with  proofs  of  the  for-  a  dty  Teman,  distant  firom  Petra  fifteen 
mer  importance  of  the  town  so  denominated,  miles,  where  the  Bomans  had  a  military 
Here,  where  we  now  stand,  was  Tekoa;  there,  station.  The  Temanites  (Gen.  zzzvi.  34) 
on  that  peculiarly  formed  hill,  stood  Beth-  shared  with  die  other  Idumsans  the  repute 
hacoerem.  The  land  on  many  ddes  u  still  of  wisdom,  to  which  they  gave  utterance 
beautiful  and  rich ;  and  here,  near  us,  an  chiefly  in  proverbs  (Jer.  xliz.  7.  Obad.  8). 
« the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,'  who  on  Hence  the  foremost  spesker  in  Job  is  Eli- 
the  mounds  and  wdls  of  the  ruined  town  phas  the  Temanite  (ii.  11 ;  iv.  1).  Teman 
have  pitched  their  black  hut-like  tents,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  modem  Mamn^ 
made  that  a  pasture  which  wss  of  old  arable  lying  south  of  Wady  Monsa,  where  are  aeve- 
land.  Comp.  Jer.  vL  1 — 3.  The  country  nl  fountains  and  a  superfluity  of  means  of 
has  been  bountiAilly  endowed  by  natun.  subsistence. 

On  the  west,  the  eye  looks  over  green  and  TEMPLE  (G.  Umno,  <I  cut;'  Umplmm  is 
fruitful  hills;  on  the  south  rises  a  more  the  portion  of  the  heavensent  oif  by  the 
lofty  eminence,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  augiu's  wand),  the,  of  Sdomon,  David  de- 
underwood,  and  on  whose  summit  are  trees,  sired  to  build,  instead  of  the  tabemade  hi- 
which  are  scattered  remains  of  the  wood  that  therto  the  rendence  of  God;  and  for  this 
formerly  environed  Hebron.  This  remark-  purpose,  purchased  as  the  site  the  threshing- 
able  hill  is  on  the  south-east  separated  firom  floor  of  Oman,  when  the  destroying  angel 
lower,  but  not  less  fruitful  elevations,  by  a  had  appeared  in  the  pestilence  inflicted  as  a 
deep  vde  fiill  of  attractions  for  the  lovers  punishment  for  David's  ambition  in  num- 
of  botany.  On  the  south-east  and  east  the  bering  the  people,  and  where  that  king  built 
high  ridge  sinks  grsdually  down  to  a  level  an  dtar  and  offered  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  zzL 
which  for  a  considerable  space  remains  ver-  14,  ttq.).  With  a  view  to  the  contemplated 
danW  till  it  ends  in  the  desdate  hills  which  erection,  David  procured  workmen  and  ma- 
extend  to  the  Dead  sea.'  terials  (ixiL)  ;  but  the  eiecution  Of  his  de- 

Hence  Schubert  proceeded  to  the  eaves  el-  sign  was  forbidden,  in  consequence  of  the 

Maama,  cdled  dso  OdoUa  (Adullam,  1  Sam.  wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 

xxii.  1),  and  the  Labyrinth.    The  way,  in  a  the  honour  was  nserved  for  his  son  Solo- 

norUi-easterly  direction,  is  a  rocky  desert  *  of  mon  (2  Samnd  vii.).   Yet,  before  the  end  of 

such  lofty  beauty  as  I  have  rarely  seen.  The  his  days,  David  held  an  assembly  of  the 

bed  of  a  winter  stream  runs  through  the  chief  men  of  Israel,  at  which  he  put  the 

deep  narrow  vde,  with  its  precipitous  wslls,  preparations  he  had  made  into  the  hands 

^riving  tfaa  idea  that  the  mouotdn  has  been  of  Solomon,  whom  he  sdemnly  charged  to 
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*Mld  an  house  for  taesanctaary*  (1  Chron. 
xxTiii.}.  In  pnnaance  of  these  things,  the 
jonng  monarch,  aided  by  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  erected  on  Mount  Moriah  a  splendid 
building,  which  he  began  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  and  completed  in  the  eleyenih 
(1  Kings  vL  2  Chron.  iii.)«  The  temple, 
which  was  oonstmoted  on  the  plan  of  the  ta- 
bernacle (see  Cam f),  consisted  of  two  parts : 
I.  the  Temple,  properly  so  called,  was  a  quad- 
rangular stone  building,  running  east  aod 
west,  sixty  cnbits  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
thirty  high.  Before  the  temple  was  a  porch; 
on  the  two  sides  and  the  back  of  the  temple 
were  chambers  communicating  therewitli. 
When  finished,  it  was  covered  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  entered  by  folding  doors.  The  roof 
and  all  the  interior  were  covered  with  beams 
of  cedar.  A  partition  of  cedar  separated  the 
temple  into  two  parts.  In  the  outer  or  east- 
em  room,  which  was  decorated  with  carved 
figures  of  cherubim,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and 
overlaid  with  gold  (1  Kings  vi.),  were  an 
altar,  a  table  of  gold,  ten  golden  candle- 
atioks,  and  utensils  for  the  divine  service 
(vii.  2  Chron.  iv.).  The  inner  room,  '  the 
oracle,'  or  the  holy  of  holies,  entered  also  by 
folding  doors,  before  which  hung  a  curtain 
or  veil  of  four  colours,  richly  wrought  with 
figures  of  cherubim  (iii.  14),  formed  an 
apartment,  overlaid  with  gold,  twenty  cubits 
long,  twenty  high,  and  twenty  broad  (1  Kings 
Ti.  10,  20),  which  contained  two  cherubim 
overshadowing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (23 
— ^28).  This  most  sacred  place  was  entered 
only  by  the  high-priest  once  a-year,  that  is, 
on  the  day  of  atonement  (Heb.  iz.  29).  On 
both  sides  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  at 
the  entrance,  stood  elegant  piUors,  eighteen 
cubits  high ;  that  on  the  right  hand,  called 
Jachiu ;  that  on  the  left,  Boaz  (1  Kmgs  vii. 
Id — 22.).  II.  The  temple  was  enclosed  by 
a  double  court  (2  Kings  xzi.  5).  The  inner, 
the  court  of  the  priests,  was  formed  by  a 
stone  wall  on  three  sides,  with  a  curved  en- 
closure of  cedar  wood  towards  the  east  In 
this  court  were  the  brazen  sea,  the  altar  of 
bnmt-ofl!erlng,  and  ten  brazen  lavers,  five  on 
each  side,  with  wheels  so  that  they  could  be 
moved,  intended  for  washing  the  victims, 
&o.  (viL  29—39.  2  Chron.  iv.  6,  14).  Be- 
yond the  court  of  the  priests  was  tlie  great 
court,  or  that  of  the  people,  enclosed  by 
piazzas.  Solomon's  temple,  after  having 
flood  420  years,  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
ehadnezzar. 

In  its  place  was  built  the  Second  TempUf  or 
that  of  Zerubbabcl,  who  undertook  the  work, 
which,  for  fifteen  years  delayed  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  (515  A.  C).  In  magni- 
tude and  beauty  it  was  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessor (Ezra  L— T.).  In  this  temple  there 
was  no  ark  of  the  coTenant,  no  (Jrim  and 
Thommim,  no  holy  fire,  and  the  doad,  the 
glory  of  JehoTah,  did  not  fill  the  honse. 


This  second  temple  was  rebuilt  «y  Herod 
the  Great,  who  began  the  work  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  {eir,  20  A.  C).  In 
tending  to  erect  the  edifice  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  he  surrounded  Mount  Moriah  with 
four  walls,  directed  each  to  a  quarter  of  the 
world.  Of  these  walls  each  was  a  stadium 
in  length.  The  entire  enclosure,  therefore, 
was  about  half  a  Boman  mile  in  circuit  In 
a  year  and  a  half  he  had  completed  the  tem- 
ple, but  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ings occupied  him  eight  vears.  The  exterior 
buildings  were,  with  interruptions,  carried 
on  by  subsequent  princes ;  and  it  was  only 
a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  that,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
XX.  0,  7),  the  last  hand  was  put  to  tliis  as- 
semblage of  edifices,  which  were  worthy  the 
splendour-loving  taste  of  Herod.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  temple  may  be  found  in  Jose- 
phus (Jew.  W.  V.  5.  Antiq.  xv.  11,  3 ;  comp. 
the  Talmud,  tract  Middoth).  The  ground 
on  which  the  temple-buildings  stood  rose  in 
terraces,  so  that  one  court  lay  above  another, 
and  the  sanctuary,  or  temple  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  highest  of  all,  firom  which  circum- 
stance it  eould  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  *  Its  front,*  says  Josephus,  *  was  covered 
all  over  with  plates  of  gold  of  great  weight, 
which,  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  reflected 
back  a  glowing  splendour  dazzling  to  the 
eyes.  To  persons  at  a  distance  the  temple 
appeared  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  the  parts  which  were  not  gilded  were  ex- 
ceeding white  from  the  marble  of  which  they 
were  made.' 

Next  to  the  outmost  wall,  having  several 
gates,  the  chief,  that  on  the  east  side  (the 
same  as  in  Acts  iii.  2,  10,  is  called  *  bejuti- 
fuly  also  Shushan,  from  its  presenting  a 
view  of  the  city  Susa)  was  a  double  row  of 
marble  porticos,  with  columns  each  five- 
and-twenty  cubits  high,  supporting  a  great 
number  of  chambers  with  roofs  of  cedar. 
On  the  south  side  was  a  splendid  threefold 
hall,  called  by  Josephus  '  the  royal  cloister,' 
or  portico.  The  eastern  piazza  of  this  palace 
may  have  been  '  Solomon's  porch'  (John  x. 
23.  Acts  iii.  11 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx. 
9,  7).  Here  also  may  have  been  *  tlie  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple'  (Matt.  iv.  6).  Souio 
prefer  the  roof  of  the  temple  itself,  whicli 
was  surrounded  with  a  narrow  margin  or 
foot-path.  Immediately  within  the  outer 
wall  was  th9  Court  of  iht  Gentiles.  In  the  vi- 
cinity the  rabbins  place  a  synagogue  (comp. 
Luke  ii.  40);  chambers  for  the  levites  to 
eat  and  sleep  in ;  offices  or  rooms  for  things 
needed  in  tlie  sacrifices,  near  which  were  on 
sale  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves,  also  meal  and 
salt ;  and  the  tables  of  tlie  money-changers 
(Matt  xxi.  12.  John  ii.  14,  seq').  At  the 
time  of  tlie  Passover  the  business  trans- 
acted here  was  considerable,  and  the  noise 
and  confusion  by  no  means  small.  Ileneo 
may  easily  have  arisen,  disturbance  to  the 
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worth Ippert  in  Uie  eonrt  above.  The  nir- 
faee  of  this  eonrt  was  laid  with  tesaelated 
pavement 

Fonrteen  steps  lerl  from  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  up  to  a  space  ten  cubits  broad  which 
enrrounded  the  temple,  and  was  separated 
from  that  eonrt  bj  stone  trellis  work  three 
cubits  high.  In  this  barrier  were  at  inter- 
vals pillars  bearing  inscriptions,  written  in 
Greek  nnd  Latin,  forbidding,  on  pain  of 
death  (Jew.  W.  vii.  3,  4),  those  who  were 
not  Jews  from  proceeding  any  further  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  26).  From 
this  barrier  arose  the  proper  temple  wall 
through  nine  doors,  in  which  there  was  ao- 
eess  into  the  interior.  Within,  on  the  east, 
was  the  Qturt  of  the  Womttit  or  the  outer 
eourt,  containing  185  square  cubits.  Fifteen 
steps  led  through  a  splendid  gate  (that  of 
Nicanor)  into  an  inner  court  surrounding 
the  temple  or  sanctuary.  This  court  was 
187  cubits  long  and  135  broad,  enclosed  by 
colonnades  and  various  apartments,  the  east- 
em  part  of  which  was  divided  into  tlie  Court 
of  the  Prieiti  and  the  Court  of  the  Israelites. 
In  the  court  of  the  Priests  was  the  alt&r  of 
bamt-oflTerings ;  also  chambers,  one  of  which 
was  for  a  physician  who  attended  ou  the 
priests.  Ascending  twelve  more  steps,  yon 
came  to  the  house  of  God,  divided  into  two 
parts — the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  building 
within  which  it  stood.  The  whole  edifice 
was  100  cubits  high  and  100  long.  This 
length  seems  to  hsve  comprised  a  portico  of 
100  cubits  broad,  and  15  or  20  from  east  to 
west  The  height  was  100  cubits.  The 
Tolmudists  say  there  were  chambers  above 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies.  The 
roof  appears  to  have  been  flat  and  golden, 
with  a  parapet  three  cubits  high,  and  with 
points  or  spikes  a  oubit  high,  to  prevent  its 
being  soiled  by  birds. 

The  temple  was  twenty  cubits  broad.  On 
each  side  it  had  a  wing,  twenty  cubits  broad 
also.  The  wings  were  of  three  stories,  and 
60  cubits  high,  leaving  the  temple  40  cubits 
higher  than  themselves.  An  entrance  with 
two  gold-covered  folding  doors,  55  cubits  high 
and  15  broad,  led  into  the  sanctuary,  where 
were  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches, 
the  shewbread,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Ano- 
ther door-way,  with  folding  doors  overlaid 
with  gold,  commonly  left  open,  led  into  the 
most  sacred  place,  which  was  kept  secluded 
by  a  variegated  Babylonian  curtain  or  veil 
(Matt,  zxvii.  51).  The  holv  of  holies,  ac- 
eording  to  the  eipress  testimony  of  Joae* 


phus  (Jew.  War,  v.  5,  5),  was  empty.  Tko 
portieo  of  the  temple  had  also  a  gate  TO 
cubits  high  and  25  broad.  Over  it  was  a 
colossal  vine  in  gold,  from  which  hung 
down  bnnches  of  grapes  as  large  aa  the 
human  figure.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
eonrt  of  the  Priests  there  were  in  the  pave- 
ment six  rows  of  rings,  at  which  to  fasten 
the  victims  while  slaughtered  ;  also  eight 
low  pillars,  on  which  they  were  flayed ;  and 
between  these  tables  of  marble,  on  which 
the  flesh  and  intestines  were  laid.  West- 
ward from  the  altar  stood  two  more  tables, 
on  which  were  placed  the  choice  pieces  n^ 
tlie  sacrificed  animals,  as  well  as  the  uten- 
sils required  in  the  service. 

This  temple,  in  whose  outer  ooort  Jesus,  dnr 
ing  his  presence  in  Jerusalem,  was  daily  foun^t 
and  where,  as  he  was  here  sure  of  an  audience; 
he  delivered  some  of  his  loftiest  discourses, 
stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lower 
city,  and,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  with  the 
upper  city  on  Mount  Zion.  Tt  was  also  kept 
under  military  subjection  by  Fort  Antonia 
at  its  north-west  end,  from  a  tower  of  which 
could  be  seen  all  that  went  ou  in  the  outer 
court  Hence  there  was  kept  in  that  castle 
a  Roman  garrison,  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
putting  down  any  attempt  the  Jews  assem* 
bling  within  the  sacred  precincts  might  con- 
spire to  make.  In  the  final  struggle  with 
the  Romans,  the  temple  was  the  scene  of 
desecration  and  conflict  Armed  hordes  en- 
camped in  its  courts,  and  hung  their  arms 
on  tne  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  temple 
was  the  last  place  of  refdge  of  the  besieged 
Hebrews.  But  it  perished  under  Titus  ( A.D. 
70).  A  Roman  soldier  in  an  assault  hurled 
a  brand  on  the  outbuildings  on  the  north 
side.  The  flames  spread.  Titus  tried  to  ex- 
tinguish them.   In  vain:  the  hour  was  oome. 

The  fotmdations  could  not  be  destroyed, 
and  the  spot  became  an  object  of  reverence. 
In  order  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  the 
insurrectionary  Jews,  Hadrian  (138  A.  I).), 
when  he  settled  a  colony  in  Jerusalem,  called 
by  him  iEIia  Capitolina,  erected  on  the  site  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolious,  in- 
terdicting the  Jews  to  enter  the  city.  See 
C JtsAB,  JxBUSALEM,  Lavbb.  DiflTsrent  plana 
of  both  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  Uiat  of 
Herod  have  been  put  forth  without  leading 
to  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  critics.  The 
following  may  serve  to  afford  a  general  idea 
of  the  latter  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes* 


*■* 


1.  CDuit  or  tha  Frlntt.  S.  The  Holf  ef  HoUa. 

Accardiug  to  Late  xiL  K,  the  Herodiui  41),  opposite  (o  whieb  ou  Lord  M»mi  to 

temple  wna  FlrcBlly  'ulonied  with   good!;  hHo  cosUiinuilj  tkJien  hie  ■•■{  in  order  lo 

■tones  and  gifu'  (rotit e  offeringB).    A  grrit  Inatmel  (he  people. 

part  of  tbe  riches  of  the  ancient  temple  con-  In  Malt,  ixrii.  CI,  we  read  that '  the  rail 

■UtedafpreBetitii)i>(le,iufulSlmaDlaf Towi,  of  tbe  timpla  «aa  Tent  In  main.'    At  the 

bf  peraoui  who  had  been  reicuad  ffom  dan-  antiane*  of  the  atBclnai;,  m  well  aa  before 

get  or  aiiirurtuae  (I  Sunaelii.4).      The  the  bolj  of  holiaa,  t)H*<uMain.    Whlsh  of 

boandleai  weallli  of  the  latlel  Iemp1«  1>  th«M  t«u  enrtalDi  ba  mttul,  tha  wrfier  doei 

roentiooed  hj  Taoiiaa.    Amoeg  othai  trea-  not  ujs  Jarame,  and  aibei  analani  Inter- 

■nica,  Fompej  tonod  in  il  SOOO  ulecli  of  pratora,  iinderaland  the  ontar  ant,  alnea  tha 

gold.  Jaiephuaitateatliata<rerthagoldeDgata  rending  of  it  VM  mora  open  to  peopla'a  ejea, 

were  golden  alnilaia  ot  grepei  of  huge  alt*,  and  muttbaTi  manght  graalai  lairoi)  wblla 

In  thii  aplendid  ornament  aoma  haie  fuund  that  of  the  interior  weald  hare  bean  known 

ft  refereace  lo  tbe    figure  which   deiciibe*  to  none  but  the  pries  la.    Some  bar*  uMtted 

larael  as  a  Tine  (pg.lixi.  8,  tt^-)-     But  this  that  the  word  here  emplajred,  hataptlaima, 

kind  of  deoorelioD  wai  not  limited  to  the  properl]' denotes  the  innercnrluo, while  the 

Jens.     Orer  the  golden  bed  of  the  Persian  ooler  one  was  termed  lialiiiRiu.     Theophj. 

kiifgs  was  n  golden  Tine,  whose  grgpea  eon-  lact  aaja,  the  rending  of  the  iiurlain  aignifled 


SKBl 

alio  the  marble  with  which  the  tempi'  vaa  Tha  UoidIb  ww  hf  Id  In  the  greatest  Tene- 

coiered;   and  when  Heiod  the  Oreat  bad  ntlon  bj  &$  Jeva,  who  weN  ratwh  embii- 

enlarged    and   embellished  the  temple,  he  tered  against  Jesus,  bf  miaconceinog  hia 

appropriated    lo    it   the   booty  obtained    in  remiiks  loncbing  the  holy  place  (Hall.  Mil. 

earlier  periods,  and  also  that  which  he  him-  61 ;  oomp.  AeM  vi.  IH ;  iii.  98).    In  oob< 

wlf  had  taken  from  tha  Arabians.  Hqnanaa,  and  —  an  eipTeaaloa  of  Ihia  Tene- 

In  John  vlii.  30,  we  find  in  the  temple  a  Mlion,  the  laraalllea  ol^Ted  tbalr  prayera 

Ireasnry,  In   whiob  Jeaua  taught.    In  the  wilb  Ibeii  faeaa  Inmed  tawanU  the  umpla 

conrt  of  tbe  women  alood  aeveral,  the  Jews  ( I  Kings  Tiii.  SB,  H,  iH.   Ps,  v.  T) ;  and 

■ay   ibirlMn,  oheata   or    boxes,   in   whieh  those  who  dwelt  oulof  the  eaplla),pultheni- 

wara  plaead  free-will  offeriogs  towards  the  selres  in  lh$  direction  of  tbe  horiion  vhera 

anpport  of  diviiie  worship,  anch  m  wood  for  Jernsalem  ftood  (Daniel  il.  10).    In  the 

the  altv,  tail,  la.    Tha  part  where  these  aame  w»y,  Ibe  UoaleoM  dilMl  Aeit  pnjan 

Wt»  bm  lb*  Dims  of  tnunrj  (Mark  xii.  towards  Hecoit, 
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The  ideutifioalion  of  the  loeeliiiet,  m  they 
now  preMiit  themselves,  with  those  of  the 
t«rap]e  of  old.  is  &  task  wbieh,  thoagfa  dili- 
gently prosectUeH,  has  not  yet  beeu  satisfso- 
toril?  accomplished.  By  the  aid  of  the 
article  J EBUBALEM,  the  plans  of  the  oity,  and 
these  remarks,  a  safiiciently  aeoarate  general 


eonoeption  may  be  formed  by  (be  ttmim. 
The  snbjomed  views  are  taken  from  Krmt 
(Die  Topographie  Jerusalem's,  Bonn,  1846), 
a  reeenc,  careful,  and  competent  inTestigator, 
who,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  ventured  into  the 
mosqne  which  now  oeenpies  the  spot  where 
stood  the  temple  of  Jehovah. 


West. 


I 


East. 


Onnthe  east  of  this  plan  lie  the  Kidron 
and  Olivet ;  on  the  west,  the  Tyropoeam  and 
the  city.  The  building  on  the  north-west  is 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  stood  on  a  natu- 
ral elevation  considerably  above  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  with  which  it  had  a  direct  com- 
munication. The  dotted  line  marks  a  valley 
which  was  filled  up  so  as  to  unite  the  plat* 
form  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  with  that  of  the 
temple.    1,  now  bearing  the  general  name  of 


el-Haram  es-Sherif,  and  of,  %  Morifth.  Of 
the  other  parts,  8  denotes  eoivored  bazaars 
running  through  the  city ;  4,  steep  declivity 
of  Zion ;  5,  the  Xystus  and  palaee  of  die  Has- 
mon»ans;  0,  tiie  mosque  el-Aksa ;  7,  present 
wall  of  the  city ;  8,  subterranean  vanlts.  These 
vaults,  together  with  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  ground  on  which  stands  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  are  better  seen  in  this  sectional 
view. 


i.  •: 


It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  loca- 
lities without  unusual  emotion,  consecrated, 
as  for  thousands  ot  years  they  have  been,  to 
the  solemn  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

'  Not  that  the  power  «f  God  la  bei* 
More  manUlBtt  or  more  to  fiesri 
Kot  that  tho  glory  of  hit  fkoe 
Is  circumscribed  by  any  space  t 
But  that  as  men  are  wont  to  meet 
In  court  or  chamber,  mart  or  ttreett 
For  purposes  of  gain  or  pleasure, 
i       For  friendliness  or  social  leisure^ 


So  for  the  greatest  of  all  ends 
To  which  intelligence  extends. 
The  worship  of  the  Lord,  whose  will 
Created  and  sustains  us  still, 
And  honour  of  the  Prophet's  name. 
By  whom  the  saving  message  came. 
Believers  meet  together  here. 
And  hold  these  precineU  very  dear.' 

Miurxaf  Paha  Leavea. 

Anterior  to  the  temple,  there  were  several 
places  where  adoration  was  offered  to  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  by  his  faithftd  servant* 
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and  QDconrapted  worshippers.  The  worship 
of  the  patritrohs,  so  far  as  regards  locality, 
was  free,  and  dictated  by  oceasion  or  impulse. 
It  remained  nncontaminated  by  the  worship 
offered  on  high  places  to  Baal.  The  Tieinily 
of  the  Tery  ancient  city  of  H<6nm  was  dis- 
tingolshed  by  an  altar  erected  there  by  Abra- 
ham in  honour  of  Jehovah,  which  served  to 
give  a  permanent  inflaenee  to  the  spot  (Gen. 
xiii.  18;  xkzt.  27.  2  Sam.  it  1 ;  v.  6).  On 
Monnt  Moriahfthe  same  patriarch  prepared  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  zxii.  2 ; 
corap.  2  Sam.  zziv.  18,  teg.  2  Chron.  ilL  1). 
Bethil  ( '  God's  house*)  is  another  place  conse- 
crated to  worship  by  Uie  patriarch,  who  there 
bnilt  an  altar  (Gen.  zii.  8 ;  xiii.  8,4),  which  re- 
mained sacred  nnder  the  Judges  and  SamueL 
Shgehem,  too,  was  distinguished  by  an  altar,  in 
commemoration  of  an  appearance  made  there 
by  Jehovah  to  Abrsham  (zii.  6,  7).  TherCf 
also,  Jacob  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and 
erected  an  altar  bearing  the  inscription, '  to 
God,  the  God  of  Israel'  (zzxiii.  20),  and 
under  a  terebinth  growing  near  the  same 
spot,  he  buried  the  strange  gods  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  household  (zzzv.  4). 
Btenheba,  already  memorable  in  patriarchal 
history  (ui.  22,  t§q. ;  zzvi.  26,  teq,),  was  made 
a  4>laee  of  sacrifice  by  Jacob  when  on  his 
way  down  into  Egypt  (xlri.  I) ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  was  contaminated  by  the  idola- 
try of  high  places  (2  Kings  xziii.  8 ;  comp. 
Amos  V.  6;  viiL  14).  In  the  wilderness, 
Israel  made  his  offerings  on  an  altar  of  earth, 
having  been  promised  the  Divine  blessing 
*  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name ' 
(  E  xod.  XX.  24,  ftq:) .  The  materials  of  which 
ibis  altar  was  mode  and  prohibition  of  steps 
(26),  indicate  by  their  simplicity  a  very  early 
age.  While  considerable  freedom  was  thus 
allowed,  'the  tabernacle  of  tlie  eongregation' 
became  the  special  house  of  worship  (xzxiii. 
7»  teq,) ;  '  there  will  I  meet  with  Uiee,  and 
I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the 
mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two  cherobima' 
(xxv.  22;  comp.  zxv.  le^). 

TEMPT  (L.  tento,*l  try'),  to  make  trial 
of  (Judg.  vi.  80),  in  order  to  ascertain  some- 
thing, as  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  proved 
Solomon  with  hard  questions  (1  SLingsz.  1), 
or  iu  order  to  mislead  and  ensnare,  as  when 
the  Pharisees  tempted  our  Lord  (Matt  zvi. 
J ).  After  a  similar  manner,  *  to  tempt  God' 
signifies  to  pot  his  providence  to  a  trial, 
which  is  blameworthy  and  impious  as  pro- 
ceeding from  distrust  or  rashness  (Dent.  vi. 
16.  Exod.  zvii.  2 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  z.  0). 

The  temptation  of  Christ,  the  account  of 
which  (Matt  iv.  1,  teq,  Luke  iv.  1,  uq.)  the 
writers  clearly  intended  to  be  an  historical 
narrative,  that  is,  the  representation  of  an 
nctunl  occurrence,  as  much  as  any  other 
portion  of  their  Goppels,  has,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  false  theories  of  interpretation, 
derived  from  rationalistic  principles  and  ten- 
Uuiicies,  l>een  made  the  subject  of  various 


artificial  explanations,  which,  imported  into 
the  New  Testament  from  an  outer  world  of 
modem  thought  and  *  science  falsely  so 
caUed,'  have  been  each  only  a  little  less  im- 
probable than  another,  and  all  are  so  uncon- 
genial with  the  tone  of  the  Gospels  in  general, 
and  the  narratives  which  record  the  event  in 
particular,  that  they  soon  disappear  from  the 
mind,  and  have  no  foundation  save  in  the 
ever^shifting  forms  of  the  opinions  of  the 
times.  In  truth,  the  temptation  of  Jesus  is 
only  one  part  of  a  systematic  view  pervading 
the  Mew  Testament,  by  which  *  the  devil  and 
his  angels'  are  eidiibited  as  withstanding 
the  Saviour  and  his  coadjutors  (Matt  xiii. 
28,  39.  Luke  viii.  12.  John  iz.  44.  See 
Devil.)  Naturally  is  the  great  adversary  of 
the  gospel  set  forth  as  at  the  first  seeking  to 
turn  Jesus  aside  from  his  intended  course, 
and  as  naturally  are  temptations  presented 
at  the  beginning  of  that  course,  for  its  pro- 
gress is  marked  by  triumphs  and  its  end  is 
the  defeat  of  the  evil  one.  The  devil  is,  in 
the  same  manner,  exhibited  as  seeking  to 
seduce  Peter,  as  having  overcome  Judas  (John 
xiii.  2,  27),  as  appearing  agoin  to  Jesus  near 
his  death  (John  xiv.  80),  and  as  having  put 
his  crime  into  the  heart  of  Ananias  (Acts  v. 
3;  comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  9 — 11.  1  Thess.  iii.  5. 
Ephes.  vi.  10—19.   1  Pet  v.  8.  0). 

Unless  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  from 
the  first  been  entirely  free  from  the  notions 
of  his  age,  ideas  similar  in  substance  to  those 
presented  to  him  iu  the  desert,  must  have 
passed  through  his  mind  ere  he  could  have 
attained  to  a  clear  conception  of  his  spirilual 
mission,  and  the  entire  dcvoteduess'to  God 
which  ite  fulfilment  required.      The  first 
temptation  lay  in  the  suggestion  that  Christ 
should  employ  his   miraculous  powers  for 
the  supply  of  his  own  wants;  Uie  second, 
tiiat,  departing  from  the  line   of  ordinary 
providence,  he  should  cast  himself  from  an 
elevation,  and,  appearing  safe  iu  the  midst 
of  the  Jews,  seem  literally  to  come  iu  tlie 
clouds  of  heaven  and  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Almighty;  the  third  bade 
him  worship  and  serve  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  so,  fallhsg  in  with  the  common  sympa- 
thies and  desires  of  his  countrymen,  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.    These  states  of  mind 
were  momentarily  Christ's.     The  form  in 
which  they  took  an  outward  shape  and  an 
historical  character,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
plastic  convictions  respecting  diabolical  agen- 
cy prevalent  in  his  day.    The  form  vanishes, 
the  truth  remains.     The  temptation  opened 
the  cause  of  Jesus,  the  transfiguration  glori- 
fied, and  the  ascension  mode  it  permanently 
triumphant     So  our  life  begins  amidst  the 
temptations  of  childhood,  rises  in  maturity 
to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  man,  and 
has  its  consummation  in  the  glory  of  the 
immortal  saint 

The  mount  on  which  tradition  has  fixed 
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•an  MMI6  In  th«  lempUtion  of  oar  Lord,  is  vet,  on  the  tonth-eMt  deeUTltj  of  iHiieb,  In 
■appoMd  to  be  that  which  has  for  ages  borne  a  deep  narrow  Tallej,  is  Bethany.    We  were 
the  name  of  QiMrantania  {F.quarmnt€t*§onf),  about  an  hour  in  reaching  this  stage  of  onr 
from  the  fortj  days  spent  in  the  desert,  and  Joumej,  though  onr  observation  of  the  dis- 
whiob  lies  in  the  wild,  rocky  wilderness  be«  tanoe  accords  well  with  the  statement  of  tb? 
tween  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  on  the  eastern  ETangelist,  which  makes  it  fiflcen  fhriongs 
deolivity  of  the  hills  of  Judah  (Matt.  iv.  9,  abont  two  miles  firom  Jerasalero.    The  road 
8).     The  hill,  aecordiug  to  Uasselqulst,  is  beyond  Bethany  oontinues  to  descend,  thoogti 
^ery  high  and  pointed,  and  the  ascent  to  its  a  number  of  ridges  extend  across  it  (torn  die 
tup  exceedingly  dangerous.    On  its  highest  north,  terminating  at  a  valley  on  oor  right, 
point  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Greek  into  which  our  road  pretty  soon  declined, 
monastery,  the  erection  of  which  some  have  We  followed  this  valley  for  three  hoars  or 
ascribed  to  the  empress  Helena.    lu  its  more,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east    Tbe 
aides  are  many  caves  and  caverns,  in  which  whole  region  is  formed  of  limestone  rock, 
dwelt  human  beings;   at  its  foot  flows  a  commonly  broken  and  precipitous,  and  shoot- 
spring,  said  to  be  the  waters  which  Elisha  lug  out  spurs  into  and  athwart  the  straight- 
sweetened  ('3  Kings  ii.  18—92).    Maundrell  ened  way,  so  as  to  make  onr  pntgress  slow 
found  in  its  hollows  Arabs,  who  demanded  a  and  laborious.     We  were  perpetually  dam- 
large  sum  for  permission  to  make  the  ascent.  beriQg  over  rocks,  and  gomg  down  broken, 
Yitriaous,   in  A.D.   1075,  represented  tlie  precipitous  declivities,  which,  though  really 
eavems  as  oooupied  by  hermiu,  who,  drawn  productive  of  no  other  evil  than  delay  sod 
thither  by  the  example  of  Christ,  lived  there  fiitigne,  often  threatened  more  serious  dan- 
a  life  of  self-mortification,  the  exercises  of  gers.    A  little  grass  and  a  few  stunted  trees 
which  they  seem  to  have  made  compatible  appeared  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-sides 
with  warlike,  perhaps  predatory,  engagements,  upon  the  first  part  of  the  ttiute.  Just  enough 
*  The  desolate  region  which  I  have  described,'  to  relieve  this  dreary  region  of  me  upeet  of 
■ays  Olin  (ii.  190),  'and  which  stretches  absolute  sterility,  which   eharaoterises  the 
■till  farther  to  the  north,  overlooking  the  deserts  of  Arabia.    There  is  a  fountain  and 
vale  of  the  Jordan,  is  believed,  and  I  presume  a  khan  (inn)  about  half-way  between  Jeni- 
with  good  reason,  to  be  the  wilderness  where,  salem  and  Jericho.    Tha  valley  beyond  the 
after  his  baptism  in  that  river,  *  Jesns  was  fountain  is  sparingly  supplied  with  verdnre. 
led  up  of  the  spirit  to  be  tempted  of  the  A  species  of  grass,  resembling  itantedbarlej, 
devil,'  and  where  he  *  fasted  forty  days  and  abounds,  and  here  and  there  is  asmsllthom 
forty  nights.'    The  particular  summit  which  tree.    At  the  end  of  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
the  prevailing  tradition  teaches  us  to  regard  half,  we  left  the  valley  to  the  right,  sad  en* 
as  the  scene  of  the  temptation,  is  abont  three  tered  upon  a  region  fkr  more  rugged  and 
miles  north  of  the  point  where  we  reached  mountainous. — ^From  the  higher  parts  of  the 
the  lower  ground.    It  became  a  very  conspi*  mountain  we  had  a  eommanding  view  of  the 
ooons  object  as  we  advanced  across  the  plain  Dead  Sea,  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Jerieho, 
towards  Jericho,  being,  as  I   conjectured,  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  Uie  verdant 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  atrip  of  wood  or  copse   that  holders  tbe 
height,  certainly  one  of  the  highest,  and  I  stream  and  oonforms  to  all  its  sinuosities, 
think  the  highest,  summit  of  the  whole  im-  and  of  the  vast  field  of  mountains  beyond 
mense  pile,  and  distinguished  for  its  sere  and  the  river  and  the  sea,  the  land  of  Ammon  and 
desolate  aspect,  even  in  tliis  gloomy  region  Moab.    Boon  after,  we  commenced  descend- 
of  savage  and  dreary  eights.'    The  country  ing  rapidly  towards  the  plain,  which  csDnot 
to  which  Olin  refers,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  be  less  than  l&OO  or  2000  foet  below  the 
very  peculiar  district  lying  between  Jemsa-  summit  of  the  mountain'  (Olin,  ii.  109,  nf- 
lem  and  Jericho,  which,  in  a  distance  of  See  ii.  78). 

about  seventeen  miles,  sinks  to  the  extraor-  TENTMAKERS  were  Paul  end  Aqnila 
dinary  extent  of  8100  Parisian  feet,  that  is  (Acts  xviii.  3).  With  the  Jewa  it  was  cos- 
(since  a  Parisian  foot  equals  in  English  one  tomary  for  every  one,  teachers  and  scholars 
foot,  nine  lines,  or  is  one-sixteenth  longer  not  excepted,  to  learn  some  haudierafi  or 
than  onr  foot)  8200  feet  of  our  measure,  trade,  which  they  might  canyon  either  alone 
This  descent  is  as  irregular  as  the  road  is  or  conjointly  with  other  pursuits,  or  on  which 
wild  and  dangerous.  *The  Jericho  road  they  might  ftUl  back  in  case  of  need.  Itvas 
from  Jerusalem  follows  for  a  while  the  course  accordingly  a  current  proverb — *  He  who  does 
of  the  Cedron,  which,  however,  is  many  not  give  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  steal.' 
yards  below  on  the  right ;  till  it  begins  to  Among  the  trades  was  that  of  teutmsking'' 
diverge  beyond  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  and  a  considerable  and  gainful  occupation,  sio^ 
ascends  the  Mount  of  Olives  diagonslly  in  a  in  the  hot  countries  of  the  East  not  onlj  sol- 
direction  a  little  east  of  south.  The  moun-  diers  but  travellers  were,  in  the  scarcity  of 
tain  is  here  considerably  depressed,  affording  inns,  compelled  to  carry  with  them  these 
a  tolerably  easy,  though  steep,  passsge.  After  means  of  shelter.  Tents  were  coDBonly 
descending  from  the  main  ridge,  another  made  of  hides  or  leather.  It  greatly  nu*J* 
Itwar  one  to  eiwoanteted,  stiU  a  part  of  Oli-  onr  idea  of  tbe  aposQe  Pao!  to  find  tM  «» 
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%  view  \Qi  gftin  lUe  means  of  iubtiatene«,  he  declared  that,  with  a  Tiew  to  prepare  the 

laboured  a(  hia  trade  even  during  his  mia*  minds  of  tlie  Israelltea  for  the  pure  worship 

aionary  toura  (xviii.  3).  of  ihe  Creator,  they,  under  his  providence 

TI*4BAPHIM»  from  a  root  whose  oonso^  ahonld   be  deprived  of  this  false  support 

I4a»ta  are  Uie  aame  aa  the  radical  consonants  with  others  of  a  similar  kind  (0 ;  comp.  Zech. 

iu  tha  Greek  lr«pAein,  <to  nourish,'    and  x.  2). 

which  haa  a  aimilar  Import,  aeema  to  denote  On  the  whole,  we  seem  warranted  in  con- 
aome  apeojea  of  idol  or  image  conceived  of  eluding  that  this  idolatry,  furtively  introduced 
as  repreaentiqg  the   conservative  and  snp-  among  the  Hebrews,  was  to  a  late  period 
porting  power  of  the  world.    In  Jodg.  zvii.  secretly  preserved  iu  the  recesses  of  private 
6}  xviti.  14,  17,  18;  and  Hoaea  iii.  4,  our  life;  being  a  corrupt  relio  of  the  idolatrous 
Ufnalatora  have  preaerved  the  original  term ;  contaminations   out  of   which   Israel    had 
but  they  have  also  rendered  that  term  into  sprung,  and  a  known  violation  of  the  law  of 
Engliah  by  *  images'  (Gen.  xxxi.  10,  84,  89.  the  land  (see  ii.  48). 
1  Sam-xix.  13, 16.  a  Kingazxiu.  84.    Eaek.  TESTAMENT,  from  the  Vulgate  reuder- 
xxi.  91),  by  *  idolatry'  (1  Samael  xv.  28),  ing  of  the  Greek  diatheM,  which  is  also,  and 
and  *  idola'  (Zeoh.  x.  2).  more  correctly,  translated  '  covenant*  (Boni. 
Teraphim  are  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  27.   Gal.  iv.  24.   Heb.  viii.  6).   The  some- 
xxxi.  19,  where  wa  find  that  Baohel,  having  what  difBcult  passage  in  ix.  10, 17,  has  been 
lefll  her  Meaopotamian  home,  had  *  stolen  thus  given  in  English :  *  Where  a  covenant 
the  imagea  that  were  her  fathei^s ;'  which  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death 
imagea  or  teraphim  Laban,  her  father,  after-  of  the  mediating  sacrifice.    For  a  covenant 
warda  deaignatea  *my  gods.'     These  gods  is  of  force  over  dead  sacrifices;  whereas  it  is 
Baohel  had  *put  in  the  camel's  furniture,  of  no  force  at  all  while  the  mediating  sacri- 
and  sat  upon  them '  (84 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xix.  fice  liveth.'    In  the  previous  verse  we  read 
13)  }  and  when  Laban  sought,  he  oould  not  of  '  the  first  covenant '  and  '  the  new  cove- 
find  them.    Hence  it  is  probable  they  were  nant.*    Comp.  xii.  24 ;  xiii.  20. 
email  and  much-valued  imagea,  like  the  Bo-  TESTIMONY  (L.  testis,  *  a  witneas')  stands 
man  houaehold  gods,  worshipped  in  oonnec.  for  the  Hebrew  gedah,  rendered  in  Gen.  xxi. 
tion  with  the  idolatry  of  Mesopotamia  (comp.  30,  *  wimess,'  and  DeuC  vi.  17, '  testimony ;' 
Esek.  xxi.  21),  out  of  the  errors  and  evils  of  also  of  the  Greek  marturia  (see  Mabttb  ; 
which  Abraham  had  been  called  of  God,  but  also  Mark  xiv.  55, '  witness')  and  marturion, 
which  are  thus  found  as  a  source  of  oorrup-  '  testimony'  in  Matt.  viii.  4 ;  comp.  1  Tim. 
tion  in  contact  with  the  progenitors  of  Is-  ii.  0.    With  that  regard  to  evidence  which 
vael.   That  the  *  abomination*  remained  may  both  bespeaks   and  becomes  an  historical 
lie  learnt  from  the  fact  that  in  Judg.  xvii.  5,  religion,  both  Judaism  (Genesis  xxxi.  52. 
Hicah  is  found  iu  possession  of  teraphim  Beut.  iv.  45.   Josh.  xxiv.  27.   Exod.  xxv.  16"; 
along  with   *a  house  of  gods.'     The  men-  xxx.  26)  and  Christianity  (Luke  xxiv.  48. 
tion  of  an  *  ephod*  aa  a  part  of  his  idolatrous  John  v.  89  ;  xv.  26.   Acts  i.  8,  21,  teq. ;  ii. 
eatablishment,  and  especially  his  consecra-  82;  iii.  15)  took  good  care  to  furnish  solid 
tion  of  a  levite  to  be  his  priest,  seems  to  show  evidence  of  their  respective  claims  (see  Meb- 
Ihat  he  held  his  idolatry  in  union  with  Mo-  biah,  Mibacle).    In  the  Mosaic  polity  due 
aaic  obaervaneea.    Yet  the  emphatic  record  regard  was  paid  to  testimony,  and  proper 
made  of  the  fact  evinces  its  singularity,  and  means  were  token  to  make  it  trustworthy. 
serves  to  prove  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  In  the  early  periods  to  which  it  refers,  legal 
were  not  liable  to  similar  imputations.    The  evidence  consisted  of  verbal  testimony,  or 
recount  makes  it  clear  that  the  teraphim  the  testimony  of  facts  in  many  cases  where 
were  diflferent  from  the  ordinary   '  graven  documentary  evidence  is  now  customary.    In 
imagea'  (17, 18).    But  if  reverence  for  tera-  accusations  of  murder,  conviction   ensued 
phim  lingered  in  Israel,  it  was  also  con-  only  on  the  evidence  of  two  (Numb.  xxxv. 
demned.    Nay,  the  abomination  gave  rise  to  30;  comp.  Matt,  xviii.  16.   Mark  vi.  7)  or 
a  kind  of  proverb,  expressive  of  what  was  three  (Deut.  xvii. 6)  witnesses;  one  was  not 
moat  impious  (1  Samuel  xv.  23).    Yet  are  sufficient  (Numbers  xxxv.  30.    Heb.  x.  28). 
they  found,  perhapa  without  his  knowledge.  In  criminal  cases   generally  two  witnesses 
in  Bavid's  house;  for  his  wife  Michal  dresses  were  indispensable  (Deuter.  xix.  15.    John 
one  of  them  up  in  order  to  make  her  bus-  viii.  17.   1  Tim.  v.  19.  Joseph.  Life,  §  40). 
band's  pnrsuers  believe  him  to  be  lying  sick  The  witnesses  were  to  be,  not  women  or 
on  the  divan — an  evidence  that  the  teraphim  slaves,  but  free  male  Israelites  (Antiq.  iv.  8, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  15).      The  witness  was  solemnly  adjured 
and  need  not  have  been  small  in  size  (xix,  truly  to  report  what  he  knew  (Levit  v.  1) ; 
13, 16).    The  worship  of  them  must,  how-  and  thereupon  he  gravely  gave  his  evidence, 
ever,  have  continued  prevalent  in  the  nation,  raising  his  hand  in  sign  of  asseveration,  or 
for  it  is  expreasly  recorded  that  the  religious  to  invoke  the  Divine  observation  (Gen.  xiv. 
king  Josiah.  among  his  reforms,  put  away  22.  Exod.xxiii.  1).   The  witnesses  by  whose 
the  tevaphiiw  and   other  abominations   (2  testimony  a  criminal  was  condemned  to  death* 
King*  xziii«  fU) ;  and  in  Hosea  iii.  4  it  is  were  to  take  the  lead  in  executing  the  aea- 
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tcnoe  (Dent  ztU.  7 ;  comp.  Acts  tiL  56,  ttq.). 
He  who  gave  false  witness  was  to  undergo 
the  panishmeot  which  woald  have  been  in- 
flicted on  the  accused  (Deut  xiz.  16,  teq.). 
Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  prevent 
false  testimony  (Exodus  xxiii.  1),  in  bad 
times  it  seems  to  have  prevatled  (ProT.  Ti. 
10;  zii.  17;  xir.  0,  m^.  ;  xix.  d;  xxiT.  28. 
Pa.  xxYii.  12).  Evidence  in  regard  to  oom- 
mercial  transactions  was,  at  least  in  later 
periods,  given  by  documents,  which  were 
signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses  ( Jerem.  xxxii.  10,  uq, ;  20).  An  im* 
portont  passage  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
Bath  iv.  7^10,  where  a  transaction  is  car- 
ried to  completion  in  public,  the  bystanders 
being  witnesses,  and  giving  a  shoe  to  a 
neighboar  as  a  token.  In  the  Chaldaio 
explanation  for  shoe  we  find  right-hand 
glove.  In  more  modem  times,  a  handker* 
chief  or  piece  of  linen  was  the  token  in  use 
arooug  the  Jews.  Giving  a  glove  was  a  mode 
of  investiture  in  the  middle  ages  when  land 
or  honourable  ofUce  was  assigned  to  a  per- 
son. Castell  states  that  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia was  accustomed  to  throw  his  shoe  on 
any  thing  as  a  token  of  his  dominion.  Comp. 
Ps.  Ix.  8. 

TETRARCH,  a  Greek  word  in  English 
letters,  signifying,  properly,  •  a  governor  of 
a  fourth  part,'  which,  dropping  the  exact 
etymological  import,  signified  a  governor  or 
prince  of  a  territory  or  province  (Matt  xiv. 
1.   Luke  iii.  1,  10 ;  ix.  7.  AoU  xUi.  1). 

THANK-OFFERINGS  ^^Amos  v.  22),  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  forms  of  the  original, 
'offerings  of  peace,'  or  '  peace  gifts '  (Levit 
Tii.  14;  ix.  22),  which  are  often  mentioned 
together  with  barnt-ofTerings  (Exod.  xx.  24; 
xxiv.  0.  Lev.  iii.  0.  Josh.  viii.  81.  1  Kings 
iii.  Id),  consisted  of  spotless  cattle  of  both 
sexes  (Lev.  iii.  1 ;  ix.  4,  18 ;  xxii.  21 ;  xxiiL 
19.  Joseph.  Auliq.  iii.  0,  2 ;  comp.  Exodas 
xxiv.  5.  1  Kings  viii.  03),  and  were,  with 
meat  and  drink-offerings,  presented  in  the 
name  of  either  individuals  or  the  common- 
wealth. The  latter  mostly  took  place  on 
occasions  of  great  solemnity  (Exodas  xxiv. 
0.  2  Sam.  vi.  17,  teq,  1  Kings  viii.  63.  Ezck. 
xliii.  27),  on  the  choice  of  a  king  (1  Sam. 
xi.  15),  at  the  prosperous  termination  of  an 
important  enterprise  (DeoL  xxvii.  7.  Josh, 
viii.  31),  or  in  order  to  procare  success  (I 
Samuel  xiii.  9),  sometimes  after  a  public 
calamity  (Judges  xx.  20 ;  xxi.  41.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25),  being  expressly  appointed  at  Pen- 
tecost (Itcviticns  xxix.  13).  Private  thank- 
offerings  ensued  from  free  inclination,  from 
a  sense  of  obligation  contracted  by  vows 
(vii.  16;  xxii.  21.  Namb.  xv.  8),  as  a  port 
of  the  Nazarite's  dnty  (vi.  14),  or  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  benefits  received 
(Lev.  vii.  12;  xxii.  29).  The  festivals  were 
made  more  joyous  (1  Sam.  xi.  15)  and  im- 
pressive by  thank-offerings  (Numbers  x.  10. 
2  Chrou.  XXX.  22).  Solomon  instituted  thank 


«■  well  tfl  brnnt-offeriagB  thne  timM  « |i« 
(1  Kings  iz.  25).  The  offerer  having  laid 
hifl  hand  on  the  victim,  slew  it,  when  the 
priests  took  of  the  blood  and  sprinkled  it 
around  the  altar;  after  which  the  latter  burnt 
the  fat  parts  on  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  3,  uq.;  ir. 
0,  Mg.;  vi.  12.  Amos  v.  32.  2  KmgszvL  13). 
The  flesh  that  remained  belonged  to  the 
priesU  in  the  case  of  that  offered  at  Pente- 
eost  and  all  other  public  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  xxiii.  20).  In  those  of  a  private  ss- 
ture  the  priests  retained  to  themselves  the 
breast  and  the  shoulder,  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  operation  of  heaving  snd 
waving  (viL  30,  31 ;  zzxir.  0,  21.  Num- 
bers vi.  20).  The  remainder  was  applied 
by  the  offerer  to  the  preparation  of  a  ban- 
quet (Lev.  xix.  6,  tgq, ;  xxii.  80.  Dent  xiL 
17,  teq,;  xxvii  7 ;  comp.  Jerem.  zxxiiL  11), 
but  all  was  required  to  be  eaten  within  tvo 
days  (Lev.  vii.  16 ;  xix.  6).  What  was  left 
nnoonsumed  was  to  be  bomt ;  the  object  of 
the  legislator  apparently  being,  to  encourage 
liberality  to  the  less  wealthy  and  the  neces- 
sitous. 

The  thank-offering  aeems  to  have  been 
distinguished  fh>m  the  peace-offering  in  tbst 
the  former  comprised,  with  leavened  bread, 
unleavened  cakes  (Lev.  vii.  12;  comp.Aroos 
iv.  d).  By  the  rabbins  the  Uiank-ofleriog 
at  Pentecost  was  placed  among  the  ho- 
liest oblations ;  the  rest  were  accoimted  of 
less  consequence.  The  flesh,  boiled  or 
roasted,  was,  tliey  held,  to  be  eaiten  in  the 
holy  city ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
portions  that  were  set  apart  for  the  priests, 
the  wives,  children,  and  slaves  of  the  priesu 
had  a  share. 

THEATRE,  a  Greek  word  in  English  let- 
ters, denoting  a  place  for  seeing  or  beholding 
{theaomi,  *  I  behold')  performances — that  is, 
something  done  and  said  for  amusement  sod 
instruction — ^is  the  place  into  which,  after 
the  manner  of  Greeks  and  other  nations 
who  were  accustomed  to  employ  their  thea- 
tres for  holding  pablic  assemblies  on  af- 
fairs of  general  oottcemment,  the  Ephesions 
crowded  when  moved  by  Paul's  attack  on 
their  favourite  idolatry  (Acts  xix.  29,  31). 
The  striking  passage  in  1  Cor.  vii.  31  be- 
comes more  striking  when,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Orotins,  we  view  the  imagery  as 
taken  from  the  theatre,  wliere  the  scenery 
{ichemaf  rendered  'fashion')  is  constantly 
and  of  a  sudden  changed,  exhibiting  in  sne- 
cession  the  most  varied  appearances,  totslly 
destitute  of  reality  And  as  the  performers 
do  not  act  their  own  proper  concerns,  bat 
personate  and  represent  characters  and  con- 
ditions, so,  with  great  force,  does  Paul  exhort 
those  who  have  wives  to  be  as  though  they 
had  none;  and  they  that  weep,  as  thongfa  they 
wept  not;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  thoogh 
they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  ss 
though  they  possessed  not;  ajsd  they  tbst 
use  this  world,  as  not  enjoying  it    Among 
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ibe  Bomans  the  theatres,  and  especially  the 
amphitheatres,  were  employed  for  public 
Bpectaoles  {tpeeto,  *  I  behold'),  in  which 
human  beings  were  matched  in  deadly  con- 
flict  with  wild  animals  that  were  brought  to- 
gether for  this  purpose  from  Tarions  parts  of 
the  empire.  Persons  destined  to  capital  and 
ignominious  punishments  were  compelled 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  the  gaze  of  a  brutal 
multitude,  and,  under  their  shouts  and  yells, 
to  lose  their  lives.  Josephus  (Jew.  W.  yL 
0,  2)  narrates  that  Titus  sent  many  of  the 
prisoners  taken  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
into  different  provinces,  to  serve  for  food  to 
raging  beasts  and  the  depraved  appetites  of 
the  masters  of  the  world.  |n  idlusion  to 
this  harbarons  custom  Paul  refers  when 
(1  Cor.  iv.  9)  he  says,  *  I  think  that  God 
hftih  brought  forth  us,  the  apostles,  on  the 
stage  last,  as  devoted  to  death ;  for  we  arc 
made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  both  to 
angels  and  to  men.*  We  subjoin  Whitby's 
remarks :  '  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude 
to  the  Boman  spectacles — that  of  the  Btsti- 
arii  and  the  Gladiators ;  where  in  the  morn- 
ing men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  to 
figbt  with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  al- 
lowed armour  to  defend  themselves  and 
smite  the  heasts  that  did  assail  them ;  but 
in  tbe  meridian  spectacle  were  brought  forth 
gtadiat&rt,  naked  and  without  any  thing  to 
defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  re- 
served for  slaughter  to  another  day,  so  that 
these  men  might  well  be  called  mm  appointed 
for  death ;  and  this  being  the  last  appearance 
on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are  said  here 
to  be  set  forth  the  last: 

The  wretched  sufferer,  made  a  gasingstoek 
to  assembled  thousands,  had  very  little  chance 
of  escape,  for  the  beasts  were  incited  to  fall 
on  the  victims  by  shouts  and  light  darts. 
These  disgraceful  scenes  were  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (z.  32,  33) 
when  he  said, '  Ye  endured  a  great  fight  of 
afflictions,  being  exposed,  as  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, to  insults  and  tortures.' 

Paul  figuratively  speaks  of  having  fought 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  xv.  32),  al- 
Inding  here  also  to  the  horrid  games  of  the 
smphidieatre.  These  sanguinary  and  bru- 
tal amusements  were  nowhere  celebrated  in 
greater  pomp  than  at  Rome,  in  the  Coll- 
seeum  (of  which  there  remains  a  splendid 
ruin)  hnilt  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  em- 
ployed on  its  construction  30,000  Jewish  cap- 
tives, and  which  was  capable  of  holding 
800,000  persons. 

THEBEZ,  a  town  in  Epbraim,  tliirteen 
Homan  miles  from  Sichem,  prohably  the 
modem  village  Tubas,  five  hours  and  a  half 
north-east  of  Sichem  (Jndg.  iz.  60.  2  Sam. 
xi.  21). 

THEOPHILUS  (O.  God-ioving),  the  name 
of  a  person  whom  Luke  addresses  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  his  Oospel  and  in  its  continoA- 


tion,  tlie  book  of  Acts.  In  tlie  former  case 
the  writer  prefixes  an  epithet,  kratiste,  which 
may  refer  to  character  ('  most  excellent*)  or 
to  position  (*  most  noble;'  comp.  Acts  zxiii. 
26 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  xzvi.  20).  A  desire  to  know 
more  than  Providence  has  told,  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  combinations  and  conjectures  on 
the  point  which  it  is  useless  to  detail.  It 
seems,  however,  probable  that  Theophilus 
was  a  real  person,  and  not  a  general  charac- 
ter under  which  Christian  believers  or  pious 
men  were  addressed. 

THESSALONICA  (G.),  a  chief  city  of  the 
Boman  province  of  Macedonia,  the  abode 
of  a  Boman  president,  distinguished,  above 
other  towns  of  the  same  country,  for  its 
large  population,  opulence,  and  prosperity, 
which  it  owed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  for- 
tunate position  on  £e  Thermaio  Gulf,  and 
to  the  extensive  commerce  which,  in  conse- 
quence, its  inhabitants  carried  on.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  a  free  and 
metropolitan  city.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Saloniki,  has  a  population  of  70,000  souls, 
and  is  still  a  great  commercial  mart. 

The  ancient  city,  if  it  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  large  commercial  sea-port,  suffered 
also  the  ordinary  evils  of  such  places,  in  the 
corruption  of  its  morals  and  the  prevalence 
of  luxurious  modes  of  life.  ■  As  in  most 
other  eminent  places,  so  here,  numbers  of 
the  Jewish  nation  had  fixed  their  places  of 
abode,  attracted  the  more  by  the  smiling 
prospect  of  gain  which  the  active  trade  of 
the  place  presented.  Here,  also,  as  was 
usual  with  them,  they  had  erected  asynagogue 
(Acts  xvii.  1). 

Places  such  as  Thessalonica  offered  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  planting  the  gospel ;  for  in 
them  prejudice  was  less  strong,  thought  was 
more  free,  inquiry  more  active,  the  commerce 
of  human  beings  less  restricted.  Accordingly, 
Thessalonica  was  the  first  European  town  in 
which  Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel,  having 
come  thither  in  company  with  Silas  and 
Timothy,  during  his  second  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xvii.  4;  comp.  xvi.  3,  and  xvii.  14). 
The  wounds  which  he  had  received  at  Phi- 
lippi,  during  shameful  ill-treatment,  which 
caused  him  to  flee  to  Thessalonica,  were  not 
healed,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  suffer- 
ings was  still  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he 
opened  his  ministry  to  the  Xhessalonians,  in 
which,  whatever  his  difficulties,  the  apostle 
was  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  per- 
severing in  the  advocacy  of  which,  he,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  weeks,  gathered  around 
him  a  numerous  body  of  believers,  of  whom 
some  were  Jews,  some  were  women  of  station, 
the  greater  part — '  a  great  multitude' — ^were 
Greeks  already  converted  to  Judaism  (Acts 
xvii.  1 — 5.   1  Thess.  ii.  2.) 

Among  his  countrymen  Paul  found  his 
bitterest  opponents.  Those  of  them  who  re- 
fused the  message  which  be  brought  xesorted 
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to  riolenoe,  thus  giving  KAson  to  tliink  that  TheisalonlcA,  whom  he  had  been  desiroos  of 

thej  felt  themseWes  worsted  in  argament  visiting  again  without  delay  (1  Thess.  iL  18), 

Accordingly,  being  '  moTed  with  envy/  they  Paul,  while  in  Athens,  directed  Timotliy  to 

allied  with  tliemselTes  '  certain  lewd  fellows  travel  to  the  former  place,  in  order  to  instruet 

of  the  baser  sort,  and  gathering  a  eomg^y,  the  chureh,  and  give  it  support  under  tlie 

set  all  the  city  in  an  nproar,  and  assatUt-  persecutions  to  which  it  was  subject  at  the 

ed  the  hohse  of  Jason,*  where  the  apostle  hands  of  unbelievers  (iiL  1 — 0).    Timotliy, 

abode,  intenduig  to  bring  him  out  and  hand  having  fulfilled  his  commbsion,  returned, 

him  over  to  the  taxf  of  the  mob.    Failing,  and  found  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5),  to 

however,  to  find  Paul,  tbev  drew  Jason  him-  whom  he  communicated  information  touch* 

self  and  several  diseiples  before  the  rulers  of  iiig  the  condition  of  the  chiirch  at  Theasa- 

the  city,  crying, '  These  that  hate  tttmed  the  lonica,  which  gratified  and  cheered  the  apos- 

world  upside  down  Ikrs  eome  hither  also,' —  tie   (1  Thess.  ill.  7,  8).    Tet  there  were 

and  thus  afford  an  ineidental  and  oninlended  elreum stances  of  which  he  heard  from  Ti- 

proof  of  the  great  attention  which  the  gospel  ttothy  of  a  less  pleasing  description,  to  apply 

had  now  eieited,  not  more  than  some  twenty  a  remedy  to  which,  as  well  as  to  confirm 

years  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  in  this  what  was  good,  Paul  was  led  to  write  hia 

city,  which  lay  so  distant  from  the  plac«  First  Letter  to  the  thettalonxant,  which  ia 

where  Its  first  proclamation  was  made*  There  probably  the  earliest  complete  composition* 

donbtlesa  was  eiaggeration  in  the  elamour  if  not  of  Christian  literature,  yet  Uiat  haa 

of  these  Thessalonian  bigotd ;  still,  after  all  been  preserved  for  the  edification  of  the 

proper  deductions^  much  is  implied  in  their  church  universal. 

words  which  illustrates  the  rapid  progress        That  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul 
of  the  new  religion,  in  selling  on  the  minds  cannot  be  doubted.    He  is  generally  admitted 
and  changing  at  once  the  profession  and  the  to  have  been  its  author.    Christian  antiquity 
hearts  of  men.    Descending,  howeter,  from  bears  unanimous  testimony  to  the  fact.    To 
clamorous  imputations  to  a  definite  eharge,  pass  over  possible  allusions  to  tlie  Epistle  in 
theseenemies  of  the  cross  endeavoured  to  play  earlieir  writers,  we  find  Trensus  (120  to  liO 
the  part  whiob  their  brethren  had  played  too  A.D.),  the  scholftr  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a 
suocessftilly  in  procuring  the  condemnation  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  expressly  quoting 
of  Jesus  himself;  they  accused  Paul  and  his  from  it,  in  these  words,   'Wherefore  the 
converts  of  high  treason, — '  these  all  do  cdn-  apostle,  explaining  himself,   set  forth  the 
trary  to  the  decrees  of  Cn^ar,  sayhig  that  perfect  spiritual  man  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
there  is   another  king,  one  Jesus.'    Here,  the  Thessaloniaus,  saying  thus,  The  God  of 
too,  these  insensate  men  supply  us  with  peai*e  sanctify  you  WlloIIy,  ahd  your  whole 
another  undesigned    eonfirmation    of   our  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserred  blame- 
Christian   belief,  namely,   that  the  capital  less  unto  the  coming   of  the  Iiord  Jesos 
aoctrine  taught  and  enforced  in  the  first  Christ'  (1  Thess.  t.  23.  Irenceus  adv.  Hsrea. 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  was  that  Jesus  was  t.  0, 1 ;  see  also  v.  30,  2,  where  is  a  quota- 
the  Christ,  the  divinely- appointed  King  of  tion  from  1  Tliess.  V.  3).    Clemens  Alexan- 
the  Jews.    These  riotous  proceedings  and  drinus   (A.D.  180)    also  quotes  from  the 
grave  imputations   caused    trouble  in  the  Letter,  With  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
minds,  not  less  of  the  rulers  of  the  city,  than  Paul  as  tlie  author :  'But  this  the  blessed 
of  the  people.    There  was,  however,  no  defi*  Paul  most  clearly  signified  when  he  said, 
nito  charge  preferred,  no  tangible  evidence  When  we  might  have  beeo  burdensome  as 
adduced.    Paul  himself  had  not  been  found  apostles  of  Christ,  we  were  gentle  among 
and  was  not  present     The   only   course,  you,   as  a  nurse  cherishetli  her  children' 
therefore,  was  for  tLe  authorities  to  take  (Piedag.  i.  88.   1  Thess.  ii.  7).    Besides, 
security  of  his  host,  Who  hereupon  was  the  Epistle  is  essentially  Pauline  in  doc- 
allowed  to  depart  trine,  iu  spirit,  and  style,  while  its  contents 
But  tlie  danger,  which  had  been  great,  was  entirely  correspond  with  the  position  in  which 
not  yet  corns  to  an  end.    The  Christians  of  he  himself  stood,  and  which  he  had  relatively 
Thessaionica,  in  consequenee,  prevailed  on  to  the  newly-formed  church  at  Thessalonica. 
Paul  to  quit  the  place  without  delay,  and  to  We  would  specially  point  to  the  afTectionaie 
avail  himself  of  the  cover  of  night  in  order     solicitude  he  felt  for  his  recent  converts,  a 
to  elude  his  provoked  enemies.  The  strength     care  so  like  all  Wc  know  of  Paul,  that  this 
of  their  animosity  may  be  inferred   from     one  trait  would  satisfy  us  of  his  being  the 
the  fact,  that  when  Paul,  having  escaped     author  of  the  Epistle  (ii.  17 — 20;  iii.O,«ef.% 
ft'om  their  hands,  proceeded  In  Berea,  where         Patil  wrote  tliis  Epistle  while  at  CorinUi, 
he  found  a  willing  audience,  and  preached     as  ai^pears  front  Acts  xviii.  5,  compared  with 
the  gospel  with  success,  the  Jews  of  Thessa-     1  Tliess.  ill.,  in  eouseqncuce  of  news  brought 
lonica  came  to  Berea  and  stirred  up  the     to  him  at  that  city  by  Timothy,  whom  be  had 
people,  so  that  it  was  jnd;t^d  prudent  that     sent  to  Thessalonica  iu  order  to  etrengthen 
Paul  should  leave  the  place,  whence  he  re-     the  church  which  had  been  recently  formed 
paired  to  Athens*  there.   A  note,  indeed,  at  the  cud  of  the  Kpis- 
Solicitous  about  the  new  eotnraunity  at     tie  states  that  the  letter  was  wriiten  (rom 
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AUiens.  But  this  is  of  no  critical  Yftlae, 
merely  indicating  the  opinion  of  him  who 
appended  it.  Theodoret  also  states  that  the 
letter  was  sent  from  Athens,  from  whose 
statement  the  postscript  found  in  our  present 
GreeJc  copies  may  hare  originated.  But 
when  it  was  written,  Timothy  was  with  Paul 
(1  ThesSi  ii  1),  and  had  communicated  to 
the  aposde  the  result  of  his  tisit  to  Thessa- 
loniea  (iii.  6).  These  two  facts  point  out 
Corinth  as  the  place  where  the  letter  wiis 
composed^ 

They  also  aid  us  in  determining  the  tinlli. 
At  Corinthi  Paul  found  a  certain  Jew^  named 
AquUa,  and  his  wife  Priscilla)  who  had  lately 
oomd  ffOm  Italy  because  tlie  emperor  Glaii- 
ditts  had  comMimded  all  Jews  to  depart  frdm 
Bomi.  Now,  if  wS  can  fix  the  date  Wh^n 
this  ordet  was  issued  by  Claudius,  We  ascer*- 
tain  the  tiMe  When  Paul  catne  to  Corinth^ 
and  approximale  to  that  when  the  Epistle 
was  Written*  Claudius  died  of  poison  A*  Bk 
04t  hsTing  reigned  abore  thirteen  yearSk 
Three  years  before  his  death  it  was^  or  A^D% 
dl,  that  he  had  expelled  tlie  Christinhs  [tSt 
Jews)  from  Borne.  As,  then,  Aquila  and 
Priseilla  had  come  to  Corinth  only  a  short 
time  before  Paul  aiTived  tliere,  the  apostle's 
visit  to  that  city  may  be  placed  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  dl,  of  more  probably  in  the 
year  59.  His  stay  in  CoriuUi  lasted  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  (Acts  xviii.  11). 
He  must)  thefefore,  hate  left  that  place  be- 
Ibre  the  end  of  tlie  yeSr  64.  Between  his 
arriral  and  departure  tbe  Epistle  was  com* 
posed ;  that  is,  between  the  years  6%  and  94. 
The  letter  eould  not  have  been  writteh 
long  after  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Je- 
rusalem, which  Ule  ordinary  chronology  fixes 
A.  Di  08)  for  it  contains  a  rery  pointed 
Allusion  to  the  great  question  therein  de- 
bated, and  the  efforts  made  by  the  Judaia- 
ers  against  Paul  and  his  more  liberal  riews, 
which  suffices  to  show  that  the  events  were 
quite  firesh  in  the  writer's  mind  (1  Thess.  if. 
14—10). 

The  letter  itself  contains  abundant  e?i- 
dende  that  it  was  written  shortly  after  the 
conrersion  of  the  Thessalonian  disciples,  for 
It  aims  repeatedly  to  giro  strength  and  per- 
manency to  a  new  and  weak  relation,  and 
aflbrd  special  aid  and  support  under  recent 
or  actual  persecutions  (i.  4)  0,  0 }  ii.  1,  2,  0, 
7,  8,  13, 14 ;  iii.  8,  4). 

Tbe  occasion  of  the  letter  was  generally 
the  inlbrmation  receiTcd  by  Paul  at  Corinth 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  Thessslonian 
church.  In  a  special  manner,  howerer,  was 
the  apostle  led  to  xxrite  it  fl-om  hearing  of 
the  trouble  of  mind  experienced  by  sotiie  of 
its  members  regarding  the  near  approach  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.  They  accounted  it  so 
near  that  they  were  in  solicitude  about  friends 
who  Httd  died  befbre  it  came  to  pass  ( 1  Thess. 
iri  19| Iff. ;  T.  1, 9ef .).  This  idea seem^ to  have 
produced  no  siunll  ^xritcmmt,  turning  tnni 


away  A'om  tbeif  ordinary  business  (iv.  11, 
13).  Certainly  there  was  a  degree  of  moral 
laxity,  a  remnant)  we  may  presume,  of  pagan 
influenaes,  which  Was  most  unbecoming  in 
professed  fbllowehi  of  Jesus,  and  which  re- 
quired the  healing  hand  of  tlie  apostle  (iL 
8;  It  8,  Mif.).  Indeed,  the  evil  was  such 
that  Paul  was  exceedingly  desiirous  of  Tislt- 
ing  his  new  oonterts.  This,  however,  being 
impossible,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  send 
them  Ibis  letter  (ii.  18;  iii.  10). 

A  brief  introduction  presents,  besides  the 
name  df  the  writer  and  his  ussdoiites  (Paul, 
Bilvanus,  and  Timotheus),  the  tettders  for 
whom  the  Spistltt  was  intended  ('  the  chtifeh 
of  Thessftloniaus  tn  Ood  Father  and  Lord 
Jesus  Chflst')i  atid  ends  with  a  Christiin 
blessing  and  salutation.     Then  the  Wfiter 
makes  tnentidn  of  the  Joy  whieh  he  felt  iii 
lemenibering  his  and  their  Joint  wofking  itt 
behalf  of  the  gospeh    itoW  ttttteh  he  htoH 
them  In  his  heart  appears  ttom  the  fact  th*t 
he  put  up  no  pra^^r  iti  Which  he  did  not 
include  the  Thessaloniftn  Christians}  whose 
work  of  Ailth  prospered  So  remarkably,  who 
were  unwearied  in  loVe,  unwateriog  in  hope, 
who  presented  a  shining  exattiple  to  the  cotnw 
iitUhities  in  Macedonia  Mltd  AchOia  (Greece), 
and  who  in  the  midst  of  diffidulty  Ahd  peree- 
cution  had  received^  and  continued  to  hold 
fastt  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (i.).    The  Thes- 
salonians  themselTee  knew  nnder  what  rela- 
tions he  at  first  had  come  into  connection 
with  them.    From  Philippi,  where  he  had 
been  '  shamefhlly  entreated,'  had  he  come  to 
their  city,  nor  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
deterred  by  the  evil  he  had  suffered  from 
proclaiming  to  them  the  word  of  truth.  The 
ground  of  this  ioyOUs  confidence  and  con- 
stancy lay  in  the  consciousness  which  he 
had  that  his  doctrine  rested  not  on  deceit, 
uncleaoness,   nor  guile,   but  on   a    divine 
commission  entrusted  of  God  to  the  writer. 
Hence  he  could  appeal  to  them  that  he  had 
used  no  flattery,  displayed  no  selfishness, 
sought  no  worldly  honour     As  an  apostle, 
he  had  rights  to  Which  effect  might  have 
been  given  in  requirements  probably  bur- 
densome to  others ;  but  he  had  stood  on  the 
suggestions  of  love,  not  on  the  claims  of  self, 
foregoing  rights  in  order  to  perform  duties, 
and  so  was  gentle  among  them  even  as  a 
nurse  cherishes  her  children.    In  truth,  this 
was  the  only  proper  course^  for  it  was  they, 
not  tlieirs,  that  he  wished  to  gain;  for  which 
purpose^  thinking  far  more  of  giving  than 
receiving,  and  finding  them  inclined  to  his 
hand,  he  was  ready  to  impart  to  them,  not 
the  gospel  only,  but  his  own  soul.     Hence 
labours  by  day  and  night,  in  preaching  the 
gt)flpel  and  gaining  the  means  of  subsistence, 
lo%t  he  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  them. 
With  confidence,  thetvfore,  could  he  call  on 
them  to  beflr  witness  to  his  holy,  just,  and 
self-denying  demeanour  in  the  niidst  of  thetn; 
as  well  as  to  the  paternal  earttestneee  With 
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irhicb  he  charged  and  entreated  them  to 
walk  worthy  of  God,  who  had  called  them 
into  hia  glorious  kingdom.  These  things 
had  so  wrought  with  the  Thessalonians, 
that  they  received  Paul's  teachings  aa  not  of 
men,  but  God,  thus  becoming  followers  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  Jndea.  The  men- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  earth  reminded  him 
tliat  here  was  the  centre  of  tlie  great  infla- 
euce  by  whicli  he  was  opposed,  and  from 
which  he  had  recently  endured  mueh,  even 
in  the  spot  when  Jesus  died  for  the  world; 
whence  he  is  rapidly  brought  back  in  thought 
to  the  persecutions  by  which  he  had  been 
prematurely  driven  from  Thessalonica.  Hia 
absence,  however,  was  in  body,  not  spirit, 
which  yet  had  the  effect  of  making  him  more 
desirous  of  paying  them  a  visit.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wish  bad  hitherto  been  hindered, 
but  he  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  that  spiri- 
tual communion  by  which  they  were  ever 
united,  and  which  would  find  its  perfect 
consummation  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
when  they,  his  '  glory  and  joy,*  would  stand 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  Jeans  (ii.). 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  visit 
the  Thessttlonians,  and  yet  being  deeply 
concerned  for  their  welfare,  and  having 
vaited  till  his  solicitude  had  become  too 
intense  to  be  endured,  he  at  last  sent  Timo- 
thy to  comfort  and  establish  them  in  the  faith 
during  their  alBictions — afflictions  which, 
however  grievous,  had  not  come  upon  them 
unawares,  fbr  they  had  been  foretold  by  Paul, 
himself.  Now,  however,  Timothy  had  re- 
turned, a  messenger  of  good  news.  The 
church  was  walking  in  faith  and  charity. 
Kqually  they  desired  with  eagemeaa  to  aee 
the  apostle.  This  gave  Paul  comfort  It 
was  even  life  to  him.  What  gratitude  to 
God  had  it  excited  in  hia  bosom  I  The  very 
joy  he  felt  made  his  desire  to  visit  them  more 
intense.  Might  Ood  grant  him  that  favour ! 
Might  he  also  perfect  the  beloved  flock  in 
holiness  and  love,  that  they  might  be  un- 
blameable  '  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  hia  saints'!  (iii).  For  the 
furtherance  of  this  imporUnt  result,  Paul 
proceeds  to  give  a  variety  of  moral  and  spi- 
ritual admonitions,  which,  as  being  suitable 
to  the  actual  condition  of  membera  of  the 
church,  disclose  to  us  many  features  that  are 
of  an  unchristian  and  reprehensible  nature. 
Even  fornication,  which  heathenism  had  mode 
habitual,  was  not  wholly  laid  aside,  nor  was 
overreaching  and  fraud  unknown.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  their  being  reminded  that 
theirs  was  a  call  to  holiness.  In  brotherly 
love  they  were  not  locking,— nay,  they  had 
given  tokens  of  it  beyond  their  own  limits, 
even  to  all  the  brethren  in  Macedonia, — ^yet 
Paul  judged  it  well  to  charge  them  to  increase 
more  and  more.  The  new  ideas  which  they 
had  received,  especially  their  notion  of  the 
■peedy  advent  of  Chriat,  had  produced  a 
degree  of  agitation  of  nUnd,  leading  some 


to    neglect  their   ordinary  avocations,"  co 
whom  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  qniet  and 
steady  pursuit  of  their  business,  in  order 
that  Uiey  might  supply  their  own  wants  and 
act  honestly  towards  Uiose  who  were  not  of 
their  fold.    The  church  had  lost  memben 
by  death  since  the  visit  of  the  apoatle,  for 
whom  their  relativea  bitterly  grieved,  under 
the  idea  that  these  friends,  having  deported 
this  life  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  woolil 
thereby  suffer  a  loss,  cTcn  if  it  ««!•  not  their 
share,  in  the  expected  kingdom  of  gloiy. 
This  error  Paul  corrects — ti^e   dead  would 
be  raised.    Even  in  point  of  time  those  who 
were  alive  would  have  no  advantage  over  the 
deceased,  for  the  latter  would  be  raised  first 
of  all ;  when  '  we  who  are  alive  and  remain 
ahall  be  canght  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord'  (!▼.).    As 
to  the  exact  time  when  this  great  event  would 
take  place,  the  Thessalonians  were  already 
instructed  that  nothing  mote  was  known 
than  that  the  day  of  the  Lord,  eominf  as  a 
thief  in  the  night,  wonld  take  men  nnawares 
and,  alaa !  nnprepared.  Let,  then,  the  Thessa- 
lonians make  a  good  use  of  their  knowledge, 
so  aa  to  be  ever  ready.    For  the  fortheianee 
of  theur  spiritual  edification  it  wms  necdfiil 
that  they  ahonld  hold  in  respect  those  mho 
were  over  them  in  the  Lord.    Indeed,  they 
mnat  exert  a  mutual  anpervision;  waning 
the  unruly,  comforting  the  feeble-minded, 
supporting  the  weak,  being  patient  towards 
all.    Especially  were  they  to  eschew  tiie  law 
of  the  world  in  rendering  evil  for  evil,  and  to 
follow  incessantly  that  which  was  goed.  Their 
spirTt,  as  followers  of  Christ,  required  them 
not  only  to  pray  without  ceasing,  but  to 
rejoice  evermore  in  every  thing,  giTing  thanks 
to  God.    Nor  were  they  to  despise  or  repress 
any  word  of  admonition  which   a  brother 
might  have  to  give,  taking  care,  while  they 
proved  all  things,  to  hold  fast  that  which 
waa  good.    In  the  perflons  and   sospected 
position  in  which  they  stood,  they  are  en- 
treated to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 

Then  follows  an  earnest  prayer  that  the; 
might  be  preaerved  blameless  nnto  the  com- 
ing of  Jesus,  a  request  that  they  would  pray 
for  Paul  and  his  associates,  and  an  iignnc* 
tiou  that  they  ahonld  all  greet  each  other 
with  a  holy  kiss,  in  token  of  their  commoa 
remembrance  of  and  interest  in  their  kind- 
hearted  teacher.  And  finally  comes  a  wish 
on  their  behalf  for  grace  from  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  after  the  writer  has  given  a  ehaige 
that  his  letter  should  be  read  to  all  the  holy 
brethren  (iv.  18 — v.). 

Such  ia  the  first  letter  of  the  apoatle  Paul, 
the  earliest  Christian  eompoaition  extant 
Before  this,  ancient  literature  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  offer  to  our  notioe ;  after  this, 
we  meet  with  manyaimilarpieoea.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  evidence  of  dte  introduction 
into  the  worid,  during  the  first  centwy/^f  a 
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new  tnonl  power.  This  introdaetion  Is  hardly  felt  the  firmness  of  his  own  positioDy 
marked  by  peooliar  eifects ;  is  attended  by  and  was  anxious  to  recommend  what  be 
its  own  evidences ;  is  to  be  recognised  by  had  to  say  with  all  the  force  he  could  em- 
tokens  that  cannot  be  mistaken  and  that  ploy.  We  see  also  in  this  a  very  natural 
could  not  hare  been  fabricated.  solicitude,  and  a  proof,  that  the  apostle  was 

And  observe  ^e  general  spirit  of  this  new  a  faithful  and  honest  witness  for  Jesus,  who 

moral  power,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  of  sought  to  aid  his  own  influence,  not  by  high 

which  we  have  given  an  analysis.    Looking,  and  exclusive  pretensions,  but  by  such  means 

as  an  the  composition  does,  to  Jesus  Christ  as  lay  before  him ;  and  who  therefore  asso- 

as  the  author  and  giver  of  this  new  life,  it  dated  with  himself  two  persons  well  kuown 

exhibits  the  essentiiJs  of  his  system  in  moral  to  the  Christian  community  iu  Thessalonicn. 

perfection — in  the  love  of  Ood  and  the  love  The  possession  of  the  power  of  working 

and  service  of  man— carried  to  their  most  miracles  did  not  supersede,  with  the  apos- 

disinterested,  loftiest,  and  most  sanctifying  ties,  the  employment  of  ordinary  prudence, 

pitch.    And  yet,  while  the  most  elevated  An  additional  illustration  of  this  fact  is  seen 

spiritual  excellence  is  required,  ell  wears  a  in  that  our  Lord  himself  sent  forth  his 

sober  practical  air.    The  apostle  descends  to  messengers  'by  two  and  two'  (Mark  vi.  7). 

the  virtues  which  stand  lowest  in  the  moral  So  Barnabas  and  Paul,  then  Barnabas  and 

scale,  if  also  he  ascends  to  those  which  are  John  Mark,  and  Paul  and  Silas,  went  out, 

near  heaven  itself.    He  enters  into  the  ordi-  each  pair  together,  to  the  work  of  the  mi> 

nary  ooncems  of  life;  he  makes  religion  a  nistiy.    The  reason  of  this  is  found  not 

work-mate  with  the  handicraftsman — a  com-  merely  in  the  Jewish  law  which  required  the 

panion  and  a  monitor  on  the  marts  of  com-  testimony  of  two  men  (John  viii.  17),  but 

meroe.    And  yet  this  quiet  tone,  this  tone  as  generally  in  the  confirmation  that  a  second 

of  evezy-day  life,  which  breathes  through  a  witness  gives  to  the  statements  of  a  first 

large  portion  of  the  letter,  is  put  forth  by  It  was  historical  facts  that  Paul  had  first  to 

one  who  had  only  a  few  years  before  received  publish,  as  the  groundwork  of  all  his  teach- 

into  his  bosom  facts  and  ideas  of  the  most  ings ;  and  historical  facts  greatly  increased 

rousing  and  exciting  nature ;  and  is  addressed  in  credibility  when  attested  by  two  competent 

to  persons  who  were  agitated  by  a  conviction  witnesses. 

that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  This  letter  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was 

who  needed^  under  the  injustice  and  perse-  required  and  that  the  apostle  wished.    News 

cation  they  were  suffering,  every  sustaining  came  to  him  which  revived  and  in  some  way 

ftid  whieh  Christianity  could  afford.  augmented  his  solicitude.   In  faith  and  love, 

Tlie  tranquil  and  sober  tone  of  the  letter  indeed,  the  disciples  had  continued  to  grow ; 

ahows  on  the  part  of  Paul  a  true  and  earnest  buttheirmisconceptionsregardingtheappear- 

miod.    We  are  content  to  put  the  question  ance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  become  greater 

of  his  sineerity  on  the  verdict  which  twelve  and  mors  operative  on  their  lives.    Hence 

intelligent  men  may  give  after  the  careful  Paul  was  led  to  write  the  Second  Eputle  to 

perusal  of  this  one  composition.    And  then  the  TkestaUmians. 

mark  how,  while  the  writer  is  gentle  as  a  The  evidence  of  this  letter's  having  pro- 
nnrse,  he  is  slso  faithful  and  admonitory  as  oeeded  from  Paul  is  involved  in  the  recog- 
a  judge.  There  is  much  in  this  letter  that  nition  as  his  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  same 
must  have  given  pain  and  might  have  occa-  church  (ii.  15).  It  refers  to  the  same  sub- 
stoned  offence.  Tet  this  reproof  is  written,  jects  as  the  First,  and  treats  of  them  gene- 
this  reproof  is  endured.  More  still,  the  rally  in  a  similar  manner.  There  is,  indeed, 
Thessalonians  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  difference,  but  this  difference  favours  the 
their  own  misdeeds  by  eazefhlly  preserving  hypothesis  that  both  proceeded  lh>m  Paul, 
the  letter  in  which  they  an  spoken  of  and  The  difference  to  which  we  allude  is  in  the 
blamed.  Are  not  all  these  signs  of  reality  7  tone  taken  in  the  Second  letter — the  tone  of 
Do  they  not  prove  that  Uie  Thessalonians  a  now  confirmed  and  rightful  authority, 
had  undergone  a  great  moral  change,  and  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  ancients  in 
were  undergoing  a  greater  still  ?  Do  they  regarding  this  as  the  Second  letter,  written 
not  show  OS  the  apostle's  consciousness —  posterior  to  that  which  is  denominated  the 
as  spotless  and  lUl  of  a  divine  peace?  The  First  Accordingly,  his  apostolic  authority 
•tody  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  is  the  is  now  so  established  that  he  no  longer, 
best  preventive  or  the  most  effectual  oure  of  as  in  the  First  letter,  admonishes  in  a  sub- 
nnbelief.                                                        •  dned  manner,  but   speaks  in  a  firm  and 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  letter  ema^  decided  tone,  almost  blaming  his  pupils  for 

nated  from  Paul,  Silvanos,  and  Timothy,  fheir  indooility  (iL  1,  teq.).    In  the  same 

This  is  expressly  set  forth  (L  1),  and  was,  way  he  now,  as  a  master,  bids  them  to 

therefore,  hot  an  aoeidentd  eirenmstanee.  observe  his  teachings  (il.  16),  and  to  con- 

Wb  see  in  this  fact  a  proof  that  the  First  duct  themselves  after  the  manner  that  he 

Epiide  to  the  Theisaloniana  was  an  eaily  peseribes  (ilL  6,  12) ;  nay,  disregard  to 

tmigodtkm  of  tht  MMtttaTfu  who  m  jal  his  nithoiitj  was  to  be  expressly  marked 
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(111.  14),  ,tte  no  longer  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duciion  of  bhrisUanUy  uiio  Thessalonioay 
i)iit  of  its  growth  and  difrtision  (iii.  1). 

The  time  when  Uie  letter  was  written  was 
when  Silvauus  dud  TiihoUiy  were  still  with 
Paul.  It  inusi.  aa  we  have  ^hst  seen^  have 
been  posterior  to  Uio  Firsi  leller.  SUvanas 
and  Timothy  seem  lb  oe  among  tne  orethren 
of  whom  ^aul  took  leaTc  oh  quitting  Corinth 
(xviii.  IB).  I'imothy  appears  again  in  con- 
nection wiih  Faiil  bhly  some  lime  alter^  and 
Silas  never  (xlx.  2^).  Therefore  we  seem 
justified  in  hxiiig  ine  era  pi  its  composition 
towards  die  (enzimatibti  of  ibiJ  period  during 
which  the  apostle  remained  al  Corinth. 

The  imihediate  cause  of  Ihese  false  views 
in  the  inihds  bf  the  TheSsalonians  wnich 
ilidticed  Pivl  to  pen  the  letteri  appears  to 
have  laih  in  new  perseculions  which  had 
Dh>tLen  pnl  against  ihem,  jahd  which  Uiey 
ilere  led  ib  cbhsiaer  aa  Uie  loken  of  tne 
ihiinedia^  appearance  of  Christ  ti:  4^7 ; 
il.  S2).  I'he  wayitiwhiclxme  apoBue  sou^fc 
to  correct  these  false  iioiioni  will  appear  In 
the  suinmarr  we  are  aooiit  io  ((ive  6i  me 
ieontents  of  the  Cpistle.  , 

Alter  greeting  his  rea^ei^  the  a|k)sUe  ^i- 
|»resses  his  grfttiiude  to  Qod  for  me  iiicrfease 
Of  their  faith  and  iheir  ihutual  love;  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  which  they  were  reguiied 
hy  Hitn  as  his  gloir^,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
holt  fihh  aiid  patient  Uiey  were  nnder  tne 
perseciiUbiis  whicn  they  were  then  entluring. 
These  siitterihirs  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
token  of  bod's  bciiig  well  pleased  with  them, 
since  whai  they  bndured  preparea  them  for 
t^hat  they  would  shorUy  ei^oy  in  the  kingnoin 
of  Ood ;  aiid  so  woiild  tuey  he  recompensed 
Ib^  their  inbiilalion,  while  wratti  awaited 
their  persecutors,  who  wptild  receive  teiriule 
pttnlshttiehi  at  ilieiiiaiiirestaUonof  the  Lord. 

llii|  (elHbutory  repompehce  is  tn^  general 
idea  di  the  letier.  Its  appliealion  in  parti- 
fculal"  ed§ed  follows  tU. 

tiiatitig  establi^hea  Ihis  retrihution  as  a 
ftu!t,  thft  writer  he^s  his  pupils,,  hy  their 
belief  ih  thai  appearance  of  Christ  whieh 
^otdd  bcoasioii  it,  not  to  oe  trouhlefl  in 
theh*  ihlnds  as  if  Ihe  event  were  neaif.     Some 


^tiMdnS  had  been  ehdeavbiirihg  to  make  a 
ffron^  hso  of  the  f^ct.    Tl)ey  had  inisih- 
Icit^fetea  the  iuiostlfc's  woi^ds.     '*'^"  *--^ 
feteh  btblighi .  K)rwQrd  a  lelter 
Patll.    thiil  iiad  they  iried  to 


had  inisih- 
Thej  had 
lis  if  from 


vine  nonours.  out  wnicn  was  poit  re- 
strained, ^bula,  ere  Ihe  cbmiiig  of  the  Lord, 
rise  ititb  influence  and  sedocq  even  believers: 
VUfcii  this  iticked  bne  snohld  hate  oeen  re- 
▼e^fea,  Jesni  wbuIH  cbm^  aiid  erasume  hihi 
titli  ihh  spirit  of  liis  month,    xlien  would 


▼engeanee  fall  on  their  peiseentors  and  on 
all  who  did  not  receive  thb  truth;  while 
faithful  Christians  would  be  rewarded  abun- 
dantly and  for  ever.  Hence  the  apostle  re- 
quests the  prayers  of  his  readers  io  aid  liim 
m  his  work,  ile  expresses  his  con&dence 
that  they  will  be  obedient  to  his  instructions 
and  wait  patiently  for  Christ.  Disorders, 
tooi  required  a  remedy.  In  the  false  notion 
that  the  world  was  near  its  end,  some  had 
discontinued  to  work,  and  sought  their  sup- 
port in  the  resources  of  others,  meanwhile 
wasting  their  time  in  going  about  in  a  dis- 
orderly way,  augmenting  men's  fears  and 
alarms,  if  needful,  these  persons  were  to 
he  avoided  by  the  church,  tet  not  as  ene- 
mies, but  as  brokers  to  be  admbnished. 
Let  ail  bear  in  mind  Paul's  own  example, 
who  ate  no  man's  bread  for  nought,  bat 
wrought  with  Uboor  and  travail  night  and 
dsy  in  order  not  to  be  ehargeahle  to  any  one. 
Bo.  let  these  mistaken  persons  work  with 
Quietness  and  eat  Uieir  ..own  thread,  and  it 
ai^  one  obered  not  Paul's  word  as  comma- 
nibated  by  this  Epistle,. note  tiia^  inan  and 
liave  no  company  with  hirai  that  h®  may  be 
ashamed.  I'inaily,  h^  prayed  that  thf, church 
at  large  might  not  be  wejaj  in  well-doing, 
but  have  peace  always,  9!  the  Lo|d..  And 
in  order  tnkt  no  forgpd  letter  .flight  be  im 
posed  on  the  church,  he  wrote  the  .salutation 
with  his  own  habdi  and  iiftimatc.d  that  this 
was  to  be  keconnied  the  token  pi  his  author- 
ship in  every  succeeding  Epistle. 

Tnis  conclusion^  would  seem  to  imply 
at  the  apostle  contemplated  th^  possibiU^ 
his  sending  i/ther  letters  to  Thessaloni^^ 
hether  he  did  so  or  not  we  ar^  not  in- 
ibrmed.  if  lie  seni  otber  lettersi  they  hmf 
penshed.  , 

Yarioul  are  the  opinions  as  io  what  the 
Inian  of  sin'  (ii.  3—12)  was  of  wliieh  the 
apostle^  M»eaks.  f^ome  ha^e  asserted  Wgan, 
some  Christi^  ^me.  To  us  it  ^ipeara 
more  likely  that  Paul  refemd  here  to  his 
gretit  enemjc  tlie  persecuting  hierarchy  of 
the  Jews,  witn  whose  conduct  and  fiate  the 
partf.cnlArs  mentioned  are  in  aceordcnee. 

THEUDAS  is  l^  Gamaliel  (Acta  t.  84, 
le^O  described  as  one  who,  boasting  himself 
to  09  somebody,  ro^e  up. before  the  eeiisiis 
by  byrenius  {cif.  A.D.  7),  andf  gAtheriog 
around  him  a  bind  of  fotlr  hnndred  men, 

J  as  slain,  apd  his  asso^ittes  pot  to  flight, 
osephus  (Aiftiq.  zx.  0{  1)  mefltioBS  an 
insurgent  by  the  i\ame  of  Thetidas,  who  vas 
put  down  under  Fadus,  procurator  of  Jbdea 
{eir,  ^  A.D:).,.  But  this  fea^ifbt  be  the  per- 
son of  whqm  (jraroall«l  llp(rtte  in  probsbly 
^.D.  88.  Another  person  it  was  to  WHon'i 
OamaliQl  refei^edi^  and  who,  ander  tht  naii»' 
of  Matthew  (the  Hebrew  /onn  of  The^dApu 
which  in  Aramide  is  Theuflis,  etch  sigtril^Ift^ 
If  yen  ^  Ood'),  ni|ed||n  the  HHkf  *«f «  »f 
Herod  the  Great,  a"  band  <ff  M^flcholar^,  :;• 


order  to  tfteet  *  Booiit  leform,  bj  doatrojlDg 

tbc  healben  irorka  wbkh  the  king  baderecMd 
toninij  to  Ills  Uw,  Mstlbliu,  itRtlbev,  or 
Theadu.  wu  puniabed  with  deilh  (Antiq. 


itK.  d 


!.*)■ 


t(  bf  '  the  tBilag.'  apagraplii,  Qunaliel 
tnckiil,  u  ill)  lUBj  line  doii«,  ths  floroUiDg 
under  Heiod  nther  than  tha  actukl  ccnsu* 
mkde  ariet-  Iits  deulh  (see  CthshiCI),  lliea 
tnnsi  the  uiBurrectian  oF  Thrudu  bin  tikta 
plue  JDst  berore  the  decree  issued  bj  AogBI- 
lus  (Luke  ii.  1).  the  tasnrrectJon  and  the 
enrobhenl  were  TC17  nemr  esch  other,  Uid  ws 
tee  Itl  this  1  reaaDn  whj  the  tiro  ticts  lUnd 
iDgetlier  in  Otmnlid'i  mind.     See  TittB. 

THOUAS,  In  the  Sjtiaa  '  ■  twin,'  whenee 
the  Onek  ouae  of  (he  stme  import,  Didyniu 
(JobD  xi.  IB;  u.  U),  iru  in  ipoatls  of 
i«snt  Christ  (UatL  x.  9),  prohablj  a  niUVa 
tf  O^M  (John  ixL  3].    Tbonu  wu  ou 


of  thoM  rwh  ind  hut;  chu-uun  thai,  cv- 
ried  wmj  on  the  oomnla  of  mong  emotions, 
u«  exucme,  changeful,  and  indden  in  eTeij 
thing;  eager  in  biendahip,  lelf-irllled  in 
diab«liet,  headlong  in  coi'*<o'<oD)*°')  faejund 
bounds  in  profeaston.  Theii  ehsrsote  riatlcB 
an  ardour,  Ibice  ot  will,  rasbnns,  and  eii 
tjemes  (John  li.  16;  xit.  It;  n.  34,  nf.). 
Nothing  eertain  is  known  of  ThOmiiS  idler  bii 
appaanmM  in  Acts  i.  IS ;  thongh  IradltlDn 
makei  him  to  hate  pnacbFd  the  gospel,  be- 
sides other  places,  in  the  £ait  Indies,  and 
to  hrte  diers  hnniled  tbe  ehilreh  called  bf 
hia  name.  The  Acts  and  tha  Qospcl  wUd 
bear  bis  name  an  apnrioiiB. 


Q  THO 

THORNS  AND  THISTLES  mntl  htM 
been  abundant  in  the  landa  of  tba  Bible,  for 
in  the  Hebrew  we  Sad  them  denominated  by 
some  siiteen  words,  the  eiael  import  ot 
whioh  can  be  ssoerlained.  If  eTer,  01J5  afiei 
a  mncU  mora  intnnte  aoqaaintanoe  with  ths 
TegBtabla  kiDgdom  in  Wesleru  Asia  and 
neighbonring  countries,  than  ii  at  present 

Thonii  and  IhlsUaa  in  lbs  fields  wsn 
nalarall}  kiicful  to  ths  Israelilea  as  an  agri- 
enltnral  n*Uoa  (Job  xai.  40.  Hioah  Tii.  4), 
and  henea  baesme  an  imags  of  a  hoatila 
people  (la.  x.  IT),  and  a  bnmbla  was  th« 
emblem  of  one  who  could  do  onlj  hann 
(Jndg.  ii.  IS).  In  PalMline,  whioh  wai 
poor  in  wood,  thorns  serred  ai  fuel  (Pe.  Iviii. 
S.  Eccles.Tli.S),  aad,t08elheri*ilhBlDbble, 
were  conTerted  into  asbea  for  manors  (Isaiah 
ilTiL  14.  Halt.  iii.  13).  The  Are  is  r^iid 
in  its  piDgreaa.  Il  bnmt  till  the  material 
vas  coDBnmed,  when  ol  a  sadden  it  went  oat 
(Pa.  exriil.  13).  The  sinbble  in  the  East 
was  (aod  Is)  mneh  longer  than  with  ni. 
Hence  the  eonflagralion  and  the  sonaequcBt 
noiae  were  oonaiderable  (Joel  ii.  Oi  eomp. 
Eiod.  IT.  T.   la.  T.  24). 

Thonis  were  emplopd  tbr  hedgea.  In 
ProT.  IV.  19,  we  read,  ■  The  waf  ot  Uie  sloth- 
ful is  11  an  hedge  of  tboma.'  Deubdan,  in 
his  TiaTele,  relates  that  a  few  miles  aonlh  ol 
Bethlehem,  he  met  with  an  orebnrd  ot  aliiei, 
figs,  and  Tinea,  surrounded  «ith  a  hedge,  the 
waf  to  which  was  oorered  with  thorns  miied 
with  pomegranatea.  The  oaotaa./eui  /ndi<a, 
or  piickl;  pear,  reaches  in  Pateatine  a  great 
height,  and  pats  forth  fine  gold-eolonred 
flower*,  but  onlf  mocks  those  who  look  to  it 
for  human  food. 

What  was  the  plant  of  which  the  crown  of 
thDma,pul  on  the  SsTioDr's  head,  was  made, 
has  been  much  debated.  The  mote  oommon 
(pinion  makes  it  (he  psJianu  anifsaliu,  ol 
'  Chrial^i  Ihoni,'  a  ahrab  that  abounds  la 
Judea,  and  baa  pliable  branches  anned  with 
sharp  piuea.  Bishop  Pearoe  aod  others  hate 
prefened  ths  atant^ai,  or  '  brank.nrsinc' 
Tates  I*  in  faTonr  of  the  iparliam  nUDtwii, 
or  still  more  prabablj  it  might  be  the  Avn. 
nui,  which  grew  in  and  near  Jemsalem.  It 
'  pnta  out  earlj  in  lbs  spring  into  long  thin 
and  pliable  twigs,  with  a  great  msn^  long  and 
amng  pricklas.' 

The  iboma  <Klb  which  the  mocklhg  crown 
of  the  SsTianr  ns  iUade,  mlj,  la  Hsssel- 
Qni9t'eotiinion,bin  betilof  ths  Ihotnj  plant 
which  the  Araba  mil  t<nhrl  A  Thil  *U  Tcrj 
BuitabI*  (br  iheit  pnt^oSe,  *ince  il  has  many 
■mall  poinfeil  thorn*  Wbioh  could  csuae 
palnftal  woundB,  attd  its  h)aiid  md  fleiihle 
twiga  could  caBily  be  b«hl  Into  a  chapleL 
Vrhll  eobanneil  blm  in  bis  opinion  was,  ihst 
the  learel  of  this  plant  Ue  TSt;  like  those 
of  it}  la  form  sad  ^lonri  Se  Ihonght  il 
ptobaMa  dial  Uie  soldiers  choss  a  pluil 
which  reafinbledd;a(wiA  which  iheiremL^o 
3K3 
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TOT  and  gcneTBli  were  crowacd,  in  order  to  THRESHING   of  com   wu  in  tick-'. 

ni4k>  Ibeir  mockfrj  «ad  inioll  mora  igoo-  dmei,  uxi  in  the  £ul  ilill  U  cffeelrd,  pulli 

minions.  by  ■aimali,  pirtly  bj  roda  initroretnti.  Oun 

Olin  deieiibci  Ihorn-trMi  wbiiili  b«  found  oi  hon«>  were  drinn  on  (he  eoro,  who  Sni 

in  ibe  pluD  of  Jcricbo.    Ofoni  kind  wbiob  ool  (b«  can  with  Iketi  hoob.    Wliil  ni 

ii  tttj  abundint  ha  lajri,  tt  ■  gnwi  to  lbs  ealiad  a  trifriila  (benm  ■  Iribnluion'),  abur; 

height  of  a  largg  apple-trer,  though  mach  itreatoit  of  wood,  like  a  eqaan  table,  b 

more  alender,  and  it  hai  a  broad,  aprBadiDg  under  aide  of  whieh  waa  eilhei  cut  JLla 

lop,  somelimei  reitiDg  tipon  a  aingla  (teiB,  notahaa,  ao  tbat  it  reaembled  a  flla,  <b  m 

bill  mora  ooiDmoulj  ranned  b;  a  aloMcr  of  fnmiabed  with  ihaip  flint  or  inn,  wu  dnfpd 

amaUer  ahDois  apringiog  bom  ana  looL  The  orar  Iha  aom  bj  oxau,  and  made  more  *Sa- 

irank  and  limbi  an  rather  flat  than  round,  inal  by  beating  a  great  weight,  and  haTiag  the 

being,  I  ahoold  aottjaotnra,  about  iwlea  aa  driTor  aaatedon  IL  OfanodierUndwenMre. 

wide  aa  thtj  are  thick.    I  naTor  aaw  a  tree  ral  ojIindarB  or  rollera  cf  wood,  in  whicb 

so  abundaDtl;  and  powaifollr  armed  with  ware  ahaip  pieoea  of  flint  or  iroo.  Tfaeiecj' 

ilioma.    After  aeTaral  nnaneoaaaful  atleinpta  linden,  bj  tniniug  round,  beat  oat  die  (orn. 

lu  cut  ■  walklng-atiek,  I  waa  eompelled  to  TbiMhing    floon  wen  placed  on  bigb 

Kbau'lou  the  driign,  wiili  both  handi  pierced  apoli,  lo  that  tha  chaff  ml^t,  by  aid  of  & 

■nd  bleeding,  tliougb  tbej  ware  proletited  bf  wind,  be  the  mon  rvadOj  leparated  fnim  ilii 

tliick  gloraa.     I  waa  eqnall j  Dnaocaeeifol  [n  cam.     From  this  wage  arose  phraaei  end 

my  andearoori  to  paaa  through  the  thicket  image!  of  great  fcm  (la.  r«i«,  0.   Pi.  i.  4; 

lo  tha  Tillage,  which  was  onlj  a  hw  rods  xxxt.  9.  Job  aiL  16.   la.  ilL  19) ;  udr 

fram  ua,  bat  which  I  wu  unable  to  reach,  aian  a  birese  on  the  hills  of  Cioaao  wmild 

WheraTcr  the  trees  do  not  aland  thick  enongh  bear  away  bodies  ao  email  and  light  (Isaiili 

lo  form  a  line  of  defence,  a  few  branches  are  zriL  18.    Bos.  xiii.  8).    Threshing  floen 

thrown  down  the  gap,  sad  ibej  form  together  ware  open  lerel  spots,  kept  clean  nlh  can, 

a  formidable  banier  to  the  appraaah  of  man  and  made  hard  and  solid  bj  treading  ud 

and  beaal,  u  effectual  u  a  wall  of  adamant,  beating.    Whence  the  dcscn'ptioo  of  lUjlm 

This  tree,  whiah  la  called  the  doom  or  dom,  in  a  passsge  (Jer.  li.  83)  not  welt  rtndind 

bears  a  small  sour  fruit,  reaanbllng  iha  plum  in  the  Common  Venion: 

or  apple  of  the  wild  thorn.    Ilii  notunplea-  ■  Tha  danfhm  of  Bab/laD  It  a  thnahiiflaoi 

asut  to  the  tuta,  and  waa  eaten  tnt]j  b;  the  WbaDttls  tndden.' 

eommon  people.    Anolhar thoni}  tree,  ealled  In  order  to  be  threshed,  the  ebeairasen 

the  tocknm,  tesa  abnndant  than  tha  dom,  coUeeted  on  tha  floor  (Job  t.  36 ;  ziiii.1!; 

Ihongh  etill  qoita  common,  bean  a  larger  oomp.  Amoa  ii.  18).    The  threahiog  inttn- 

fniit  or  nnt,  of  a  green  colonr  and  tbiek  menlhadlaelh  (la.  ili.  lA)  aadwheds,bcrc) 

skin,  troai  which  Ibe  natiTca  eilraet  an  oil,  a  kind  of  cart  drawn  bj  oxen,  wbou  liMdiDf 

reputed  to  pussess  Tilaabla  medioinal  pro  aided  tha  eeparalion  of  the  com  (Is.  nriiL 

perties.     II  is  applied  to  woiimls,  u  well  as  37,  38.    DeuL  xir.  4).      The  proeaai  beioE 

taken  tor  loterual  mitatlies.    The  pilgrims  eSraciooa,  waa  nscd  u  an  image  of  dinne 

seek  for  It  wllb  great  aildil]',  attaohing  to  it  pnnishmcut  (Mtcah  It.  IS.    Hab.  iiL  12). 

a  Hciilioui  Talne  from  its  accidental  relation  At  proper  interrsls  tha  oaille  wen  unroM, 

to    placea  and  traditiona  bj  ibam  deemed  that  tbej  might  eat  (DenL  ut.  4.   Him.  li- 

sacrad.     This  thorn  is  belieTcd  to  be  Idenli-  4.).    The  com,  when  beaten  ont,  wu  tbion 

eal  with  the  trees  '  that  bear  mjrobalannm,'  Into  beapa,  near  whiah  persons  1^  wiUi  a 

mentioned  bj  Jouphna  aa  among  tha  tbIu-  Tiew  to  its  aaouril;  (Jar.  L  38.    Both  ill  I. 

able  products  of  Ibla  Ihiitful  plain.    Hedia-  T).     Theaa  haapa  being  larga,  oeaastoiieJ 

lingnlsheBlhemjrol»laDum  from  Iha  balaam,  plaaalng  amotiooe;  oomp.  CanLvii  3.    Tin 


all  Ifaa  fhiita  of  Ibe  plaoe'  (ii.  311, 313).  tepanla  the  gniu  bum  their  bnlla  (Itaiak 
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m.  28.  Amoi  IX.  B),  ind  '  winnowed  wiih 
the  ibovel  and  witli  iht  tin'  (Ii.  ixi.  SI); 
wticoe*  nlij:iana  teichcn  borrowed  Mrlkiug 
uialiiibon  (Jer.  it.  T.  M«IL  iu.  13).  Al 
lut,  llnpun  grunwubroagbtinlolha  barn 
KT  itonhaiue  (3  Sun.  ix.  10.  k.  izxiL  10. 
Jobxuii.  13.   Hire- 11.  IS). 

TUniUng-flooTS,  from  ibeir  b«lng  open 
■ad  impoTtuit  vpota,  gtTe  nunas  Id  ptuceii 
(2  Sun.  Ti.  6.   1  Chron.  liii.  6). 

Speaking  of  Scbusdrh,  Ihr  iiicieul  S«in>- 
ri>,BobiiiwD  (iiL  HI)  »;■,  'We  ■acrnded 
the  hill,  and  came  aoon  U  Ihs  Ihreahing- 
lloon  at  the  Tillage.  Thej  were  Hill  in  fall 
openlion,  aliLoagh  the  harreat  aeemed  to  be 
ehiellf  gathered  in.  Here  we  Snt  fell  in 
with  Ibe  aledge,  ai  oted  for  threthisg.  It 
oonaiita  ohieflj  of  two  planka  futeued  toge- 
ther  aids  bj  aide,  and  bent  tipwania  in  fronl, 
preeiteljr  like  (he  oommon  •lone-aUdga  of 
New  England,  though  leai  henj.  Many 
bole!  an  bond  in  Uia  boltom  oodernealh, 
and  into  Iheaa  are  fixed  aharp  tiagmenta  of 
hard  jtoaa.  The  machine  ia  dragged  bj  the 
oxen  aa  tliej  are  drlTen  round  opoD  the 
grain;  aometimea  a  man  or  twy  lita  upon 
it,  bat  ire  did  not  aee  it  othenriae  loaded. 
The  eSeot  of  it  ia  lo  cat  np  Ihe  alraw  qoite 
fine.  We  afterwaida  (aw  this  inalrnrocDl 
freqnently  in  the  north  of  Palestine,' 

HoblDaoD  (il.  2TB)  saw  on  llie  plain  of 
Jericho  'a  Irnly  aoriptnril  leene,  where  llie 
reaping  and  the  Ihiftihing  go  band  in  hauil 
(Bath  ii.  3).  The  people  we  founil  were 
oar  old  tequaititaDees,  liie  inhabilimti  of 
Taijibeh,  who  had  come  dowti  to  the  Ohor 
in  a  bodj,  wiib  their  wires  and  children, 
■nd  Iheli  prieat,  to  gather  in  Ihe  wheat- 
harreat.  Tbej  had  thia  jear  sown  all  Ibe 
■Ileal  raised  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and 
■en  now  gathering  il  in  shares;  one-half 
being  retained  for  tlKmaelres,  one  qaarter 
going  lo  Ihe  people  of  the  Tillage,  and  Ihe 
retnainiag  quarter  to  iho  aoldiera  of  the  gar- . 
rison,  on  behalf  of  Ibe  goTeromenl.  The 
people  of  Jerloho,  it  seems,  are  wo  indolent, 
or,  aa  il  was  said,  loo  weak,  to  till  Ihelr  own 
lands. 

■  Ths  wheal  was  beautiful ;  il  is  culliTaled 
aolelj  bj  lirigstioD,  without  which  nothing 
grows  in  the  plain.  Host  of  Ihe  fields  were 
already  (Hay  1301)  reaped.  The  grain,  a* 
soon  as  it  ia  cut,  is  brought  in  small  sheaTe* 
to  Ihe  ihreehing-lloors  on  ihe  backs  of  aaaes, 
or  aometimea  of  ewncls,  A  IsTel  spot  ia  ae- 
lecled  for  the  tbreihing- floors,  which  are 
then  ooustructed  near  each  olher,  of  a  cir- 
ealar  form,  perhaps  Sfiy  feet  in  diameter, 
merely  bjr  beaUng  down  the  earth  hard. 
Upon  these  circles  Ihe  alieaves  are  apreid 
ont  quile  thick,  and  the  grain  ia  trodden  out 
by  Bniroals.  Here  were  no  1e<ia  tlinn  five 
sneh  Boors,  all  trodden  by  oiL-n,  cuwa, 
younger  csttl*,  airangsd  in  each  caaa 
abreast,  and  drinm  ronod  in  a  elrde,  oi 
Iber  in  all  dirrciious,  oier  the  C--^.    ^i^ 
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prooeaa  the  straw  ia  broken  np  and  bacomen 
chair.  It  ia  oecaaionally  turned  with  a  large 
wooden  fork,  haring  two  prongs,  and  when 
anffloiently  trodden,  is  thrown  np  with  the 
same  fork  againat  the  wind  in  order  to 
aeparale  Iha  grain,  which  ia  then  galbereil 
np  and  winnowed.  The  whole  process  ia 
exceedingly  wasteful.  Among  Ihe  Hohaiu- 
medani,  I  do  not  remember  lo  hare  seen  an 
animal  muuled  (Deut.  xit.  4).  The  pre- 
cept in  Denteronoray  acrvea  lo  alioR  ibat  o( 
old.  as  well  aa  at  the  present  day,  only  ueat 
cattle  were  nauallj  employed  to  tread  out 
the  grain'  (comp.  Hos.  i.  II). 

THRONE,  from  the  Greek  (hroiiDi,  seems, 
from  Ihe  import  of  the  Hebrew  rout,  to  have 
originally  aignilled  ■  a  coTered  arat.'  The 
dWan  or  cuahioned  elevalion  at  the  end  or 
aidea  of  a  room  may  bare  been  the  primitiTe 
throne,  as   In  the  East  it  is  still  the  seat 

justice.  From  this  custom  we  may  deriie 
Ihe  idea  of  covering  inroWed  in  the  word. 
In  Jndg.  iii.  30, ihe  term  is  rendered  'seat.' 
and  appears  lo  signil)  merely  the  dii>uii.  Il 
was,howeTer,nsedofo  raised  seat,  for  on  Bitcli 
must  Eli  hare  sat  when,  falling  backward, 
'he  brake  hia  neck  and  died'  (1  Sam.  it. 
19,  18).  Thia  seal  aeems  from  the  facts  to 
bsYe  been  a  kind  or  stool  (3  Kings  It.  10). 
In  lime,  howerer.  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
llie  more  or  leas  decorated  aeni  of  a  military 
commander  (Jer.  1.  19),  of  the  high-priest 
(I  Sam.  I.  0;  comp.  Zech.  tL  13),  of  a  Judge 
(Pa.  eiiii.  S),  ronsidered,  lioweyrr.  aa  Ihe  pe- 
culiar leal  of  a  king  engaged  in  administer  in;( 
jnslico  (ProT.  iri.  12;  ii.  H.  33),  Ihe  cha- 
racteristic funclion  of  an  Oriental  monarrli 
(Dan.  Til.  g).     Hence  a  throne  was  nscd  hi 


a  ijmbol  of  iDonarchy  (Oen.  zli.  iO)  or  reg.il 
power  (I  Kings i. 47).  Great  splendour  w.a 
i-i'.'asivuBllv  bcbluweil  on  tliiones,  ssperiullj 
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laEffpt  (eomptn  a  Chron.  ix.  17, 16 ;  sriU.  a  Kings  i.  1^,  ]4.  Ib.  UtL  10).  A  snlplinry 

18.  Esther  ill.  1.  Jer.  xvii.   19.  Joseph.  imeU  was  ascribed  to  lightning  hj  the  clas- 

J.  W.  ii.  1,  1).  sles  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzxy.  15).    Bemarkabic 

Thrones  were  sometimes,  ts  seen  in  the  natural  phenomena  were  conceived  to  be  the 

pieoedhig  Egyptian  view,  a  ehair,  often  with  natural  instrnments  aud  miuisters  of  Jeho- 

aims,  having  a  stool  on  which  rested  the  vah  (Pa.  civ.  4) : 
monaieb's  foot,  whenee  are  lUostrated  Isaiah's  *  who  makest  winda  thy  meaieueis, 

^fOrds,  Flaming  flie  thy  Mrrant  '— 

'  The  heaven  my  throne.  a  passage  which  in  later  times  was  ^cooontad 

The  earth  my  fooutool,'  (o  refer  to  the  spiritual  beings  termed  augeU 

denoting  the  nniversality  of  the  Divine  power  (Heb.  i.  7).    A  similar  passage  is  fonnd  ia 

and  rule.    Near  the  throne  were  placed  seats  Xenophon's  MmorabiUa  (iv.  3, 14). 
or  inferior  thrones  for  members  of  the  royal        Speaking  of  the  valley  in  which  w«a  the 

family  (1  Kings  ii.  19.  Fs.  cxxii.  6)  or  dis-  camp  of  Israel  when  the  law  was  given, 

tingnished  servants  (Esther  iii.).    The  right  Miss  Martinean  (*  Eastern  Life,'  ii  252)  ob- 

hand  was  the  place  of  pre-eminence  (1  Kings  serves,  *  Still  and  sweet  as  was  the  scene,  the 

ii.  10.  Ps.  zvi.  8, 11 ;  zlv.  0 ;  ex.  1).   Hence  air  beiog  hazy  with  moonlight  in  this  rocky 

the  man  at  a  king'a  right  hand  was  his  basin,  there  was  something  oppressive  in 

ehief  minister  (Ps.  Izxx.  17.  Luke  xx.  42.  the  nearness  of  the  precipices,  and  I  oonld 

Zeeh.  iii.  1.  Mark  xiv.  62 ;  zvi.  10.  Acta  ii.  not  but  wonder  what  state  of.  nerve  one 

98 ;  V.  81) ;  so  that  Jesus  is  at  Qod*s  right  would  be  In  during  summer  end  in  seasone 

hand  (Bom.  viii.  84«  Eph.  i  20.  Col.  iii.  of  storm.  The  lightning  must  ail  this  spaee 

1).    The  left  hand  of  a  king  was  also  a  like  a  ilood,  and  the  thunder  must  die  hasd 

place  of  dignity;  and  an  Eastern  monarch,  among  the  echoes  of  these  steep  bairiera.* 

when  he  sat  on  '  the  throne  of  his  glory '  (Ps.  Burekhardt  was  informed  that  a  thnndering 

zlvii.  8.  Jer.  xiv.  81.  Matt.zxv.31),  had  the  noise,  like  repeated  charges  of  heavy  artfl- 

chief  officers  of  his  household  ranged  in  order  lenr,  is  heard  at  timea  in  these  mountains, 

on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  (2  Sam.  xvL  '  What,'  adds  Miss  Martinean, '  must  the  le- 

0.   1  Kings  xxiu  19.   Matt  xx.  21,  23 ;  xxv.  Terberating  thunder  have  been  among  those 

88),  forming  a  grand  court  for  the  adminia-  precipices  to  the  Hebrews,  who  had  scarcely 

tration  of  justice  and  the  general  govern-  ever  (in  Egypt)  seen  a  cloud  in  the  sky  f 
ment  of  the  kingdom.    This  custom  the        THTATIBA,  now  Aksari,  a  city  in  Asis 

Jews  transferred  in  thought  to  the  victorious  Minor,  between  Sardis  and  Pergamoa,  on 

tunes  of  the  Messiah,  who  having  subdued  the  river  Lycus,  the  residence  of  Lydia  (Acu 

the  world,  would  govern  it,  wiUi  the  represen-  xvi.  14).    In  Ihis  place  a  Christian  cbnrcb 

tatives  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  his  aasessors.  was  early  founded  (Adoc.  i«  11),  unto  the 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this  idea  that  our  Lord  representative  of  whicn  John  wrote  (il,  18» 

promised  his  disciples  that  they  (twelve  in  MfJ. 

number)  should  sit  on  thrones,  judging  (go-         TIBEBIAS,  a  celebrated  eity  of  Low 

▼eming  as  his  ministers)  the  twelve  tribes  OalUee,  in  Zebulon,  lying  on  the  westam 

of  Israel ;  in  other  words,  should,  conjointly  shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  (henee  callsd 

irith  him,  exert  a  spiritual  dominion  over  'the  sea  of  Tiberias,'  John  tL  1,  28),  in  a 

the  Hebrew  nation  (Matt.  xix.  28,  Luke  smsll  fruitful  plain,  four  hours  and  a  hsU 

zxii.  80).  from  Nazareth  and  120  stadia  north  of  Scj- 

THUNDEB  struck  the  attention  lad  ex-  thopolis.    It  was  built  by  the  tetraieh  Herod 

eited  the  imagination  of  the  Biblical  writers  Antipas,  and  made  the  capital  of  Galilee, 

in  an  extraordinary  manner,  confirming  their  receiving  its  name  in  honour  of  the  emperor 

ooneeption  of  the  immediate  presence  and  Tiberias.    Its,  for  the  moat  part  foieigii, 

instant  operation  of  God  in  what,  in  bad  population  were  put  into  possession  of  maay 

philosophy  and  worse  religion,  is  lip  modem  privileges.    The  fishing  tride  oondo»|ed  oa 

days  termed  *  the  works  of  Natorr.'    Henee,  the  lake  was  a  source  of  considerable  io^m^ 

vrith  as  much  poetry  as  troth,  dtey  called  ^o  the  town  (xxi.  1, 6).  After  the  des|iqptioa 

<  thunder  the  voice  of  God'  (Ps.  xviii.  18),  of  Jerusalem,  Tiberias  beoeipethe  ehief  saal 

who,  when  it  thundered,  *  uttered  his  voice  *  of  Jewish  learning.    Hither  went  the  SsnhS' 

(xlvi  6 ;  IxviiL  83).    A  fine  description  of  drim  from  Sephoris,  sfid  l^nsf  psoeeedMl 

a  thunder-storm  is  fonnd  in  xxiz.  8,  te^ ;  the  Misbnah. 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  The  town  of  Tiberias  qov  offers  a  mlncvl 

Lightning  was  graphically  spoken  of  as  appearouce,  it  having  been  overwbeimed  in 

'the  breaker- through.'    It  ia  also  termed  the  1B37,  when  nearly  one'tliird  of  its  3000  isk> 

tliunder's  light  or  rays  (Job  xxviii.2U),  beams  habitants   perished.    In  the  plfps  is  what 

proceeding  from  God's  hands  (Hab.  iii.  4),  is  called  a  college  for  imparting  inatmetioa 

God's  arrows  (0,  11),  burning  coals  (Ps.  xi.  in  the  higher  branches  of  Hebrew  literatore. 

0;  xviii.  8;  cxL  10),    Some  haye  thought  The  Christians  show  the  alleged  boose  of 

that  *  brimstone  and  fire'  is  a  poetic  phrase  Peter,  now  a  church  built  piose  to  the  wslex 

for  thsnder  and  l!ghtntog  (Genesis  xix.  24;  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  inhsbited 

eomp.  Psi  kL  0.  Ezek.  xxsviii.  24 ;  compare  portion  of  the  city.    The  ancient  Tibexx«« 
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was  flltaatctl  irameclmteli  spiiib  of  (lie  pre- 
sent city.  From  the  extend  i^u4  oharactey 
of  the  rnins  it  may  be  inferre4  t^ftt,  tbqugb 
small,  it  was  well  bnilt,  ^(1  Gpptaii:)e4  8^- 
Teral  large  and  costly  sprqcturei.  South  pf 
the  ruins,  and  distaut  trovfx  \hem  proba))]]^  (| 
quarter  oi  tk  mile,  are  some  roinerfti  sp^Rfffi* 
Four  sources  spring  up  near  each  other  and 
ran  oiF  towards  the  sea  in  as  mauy  streams, 
which  send  up  clouds  of  steam  that  indicate 
the  high  temperature  of  t}ie  yrater,  and  con- 
vert the  atmosphere  into  «  tolerable  Tapour- 
bath.  Buckingham  found  the  temperature 
of  the  wster  130  deg.  Its  tftste  is  disgust- 
ingly bitter  and  salt,  and  it  emits  ^  strong 
smell  of  sulphur.  There  are  two  b^Uiipg: 
houses  a  little  north  of  the  fountain?. 

Of  a  view  seen  near  Tiberias,  Olin  tliui; 
speaks:  'We  were  upon  ^le  bro^  of  wb(it 
most  appear  to  a  spectator  ^t  its  bas^  a  lof^ 
mountain,  which  bounds  the  deep  basin  uf 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  forms  t}je  last  step  in 
the  descent  from  the  very  elevsted  plfin 
over  whig^  we  h^H  journeyfd  during  ^p 
loug  day.    The  sun  had  just  9e(  behind  i^g 
in   a  blaze  of  red  light,  which  filled  th^ 
western  sky  for  many  degf^e?   above  the 
horizon,  ftnd  was  sliglitly  reflected  from  the 
smooth,  glassy  surface  of  tiip  beautiful  lake, 
whose  opposite  shore  WM  visible  fpp  many 
miles  on  the  right  au4  I'/l,  rising  abn)pliy 
out  of  the  water  into  an  iMmensp  and  con- 
tinuous bulwark,  severe  hundred  feet  in 
height,  grand  and  maiiiie,  hut  sofupcti  by 
graceful  undulations^  fpid  pQvcred  with  a 
carpet  of  In^^riaqt  vf^f atiou  from  the  spip* 
mit  quite  4.0WI)  to  the  Titer's  e^ge.    lieyond 
the  la^e  stretche4  Qut  fk  vast,  t^n^  fq  qur 
eje^l  ft  hpunjJlp?^  mm*  fiU.erf  MJJ  vitll  9 
cpunll.esi  pupiber  qf  peaulif^].  rouudc4  ]ii^id| 
fO]  clj|4  ip  ver4i?re,  yhfch  4I  \]i\^  H)oiB^H( 
was  invested  with  ^  pe^s^liff  f^chpe^   of 
colouring.    Jn  the  rcrpotp  4istapoe,  thot)gI| 
foil  in  aw  yi^w,  the  sqowy  top  of  Homit 
Hermbn  7^  ^tiU  glittering  ftP4  h»skfi)g  in 
the  beams  qf  the  sup,  while  f  chft3t^|  pqq} 
drapery  of  white,  fleec^  clouds  Jfiung  afo^nd 
its  base,    ^'he  green,  graceful  form  of  Moimt 
Tabor  rose  behind  usi  while  over  the  broad 
luid  well-enltivated  plain,  the  nqfn^rou^  fie|49 
of  wheat)  now  of  %  dark  luxuriant  ^en, 
contrasted  very  strongly  and  stritPgely  with 
iptervening  tracts  qf  red;  ^eahly-plqpghed 
ground.   Independept  of  sacred  associationif, 
this  was  altogether  a  scene  of  rare  and  qniqu^ 
1)eauty — nay,  of  splendid  p^nificence.' 
TIGLATH-PIX<£S]p:Q;    See  Aqst^x^ 
TILING,  firopn  tlijp  preach  tuj/e)  and  that 
firom  the  Latii|  t^uh  (te^q,  t^tttmh  denot- 
ing properly  «  e.qyering,  whatever  t)ie  kipd, 
sunds  in  Lake  y.  jd,  fqr  Jhj?  QjfielL  kfmmoi, 
"Which  strictly  signifies  a  fioy^r  maqP  ^  ^^ay, 
1>at  derivatively  hs4  th9  general  nieaning  01 
a  covering.   That  |n  the  pasf  i^g^  just  referred 
lo  the  geperal  acoeptatiop   was  intendeil, 
$§2^9xn  from  the  parallel  passage  iu  Mark 


(Hi  *ii  fhW  ft  W(Hf^  W  »»M,  mii\mi]  » un- 
cqv^red  tl)(i  xoqf,'  hHt  whioh  mm  hP  ipar« 
cqpppt]!  g}v^  II  f-  d'siw  hftflk  il)«  cQVi|ih)g. 

Jama  FW  W^W»  in  *  tbft  i«lflat/  that  ia  IP 

^%  Um  m^9  nmn  (m  Uov»^),  wt- 
r^mM  to  ft9  m^  ft  aiRv4t  ^ft>  Aoaa  whp 
^9n  m  Bft)ii>a  maa  cquid  mip%  mM»  to 

hfm.  f^f y,  ^eipfprfi,  fcpm  witPQPt  pr  frnm 
the  ne^t  pq^sfi,  Hflmdad  tP  the  top  pf  ops 
of  the  wings  qf  the  94i^PI«  and  withdr|wing 
the  f^wiiuig  wi^ich  pxtepdad  tp  the  opposite 
side  of  tha  quadranglai  and  sp  folmed  a 
coveripg  over  tho  opep  § pgoe  in  f  the  midst,' 
let  dowq  the  siok  man  while  lying  in  bis 
conch,  find  in  t^ii  mapper  drew  towards 
hip  tha  benevolent  eye  of  the  Qraat  Physician 
(oqmp.  2  Kings  |.  2).  Thfi  word  rendered 
*  throqghi*  fiia,  may  mam  *  by  the  side  of,' 
ai  in  Acu  i^.  25,  f  hy  the  wall ;'  and  iu  Gor. 
xi.  83,  *  h7  the  wil)^'  Tha  ovPiPg  which  w 
have  mentioned  is  commop  in  Balestipe. 
Speaking  of  ^ehrop,  QUp  aays,  f  The  bazaars 
are  to  fi  considerable  extent  either  covered 
hy  sqma  kmd  of  »wpipg,  pr  grohes  springing 
fvqip  the  top  of  th«  popaas  apd  apapuing 
the  f freet.  Thay  ara  th^e  aeaorad  from  the 
eifecta  pf  supiper  begti,  and  to  soma  extent 
agaipst  raipi.' 

Ope  word  u|pd  ip  Mar^  cMatesadiffionlty^ 
e^qpixautes ;  ip  the  common  version,  <  when 
they  had  prokep  it  pp;'  rendered  by  ftha 
Laymfip,'  *  and  havipg  opened  it;'  by  Wake- 
field,  f  by  forcipg  open  tk$  door"  (that  is,  to 
gpt  to  the  roof).  Campbell  evgdes  the  diffi- 
culty, fhps  rendering,  f  pnoovered  ihe  place 
whpre  Jesus  was,  andthrqni^  the  opening  let 
down  )he  eop<h>'  T^  t»np,  which  literally 
sjtfftfU'^a  'hMlfi0dmffnt.'  maypiean  fhaying 
^mfi^ii  iHVA?'  (|fi|pi»dimenta)»  that  is  the  awn- 
ing 4iu|  t^rf<^c6  vi)l-rha|  qaeaaioned  mnch 
trqp|)l9,  ^fi9^9lM  leama  papeaaarf  to  the 
seqge,  |p4  .' }«  omitted  in  tha  Cambridge 
Mifuuicfigt,  ipd  pqt  ragardpd  m  the  flyriao 
npd  ^f^^  9i^  vajTsiopg '  (Shiur'a  <  Travels,' 
212 :  fee  a)^q  ([}rieiba»h  in  Ipa.). 

TlH^  il^  kmpm)—'{Tpv»  Iha  Hebrew  sa- 
ni^if,  <  po  nup^h^r '  (the  popp  is  repdered,  now 
'  tiqia'  i^fTf^  y.  9)i  PPw  ^saaaona'  (Dan.  ii. 
21)— WM  pegiird^d  oy  the  Hebrawa  aa  tho 
succession  of  events,  which  they  meaaurad 
apd  daftn^d  taF  tha  raaprT^apM  of  the  seasons 
4pd  t)ie  apparaqt  fl^angaa  of  tha  more  re- 
ip^rkable  heavf^plyhodi^a  (laeMosTB,  8ab<» 
BfTB).  fn  the  ^arly  age*  ot  tha  world, 
siipple  compqtiaipua  and  abort  periods,  con* 
nected^witl^  aopjp  eyppt  or  aoma  celestial 
chi^igel  would  ba  all  that  waa  needful  in 
the  fPtual  husinesi  pf  UIbi  |o  that  Chro- 
oology,  cqpsidjsrad  <«  ft  lyatanatio  «coouni 
of  the  sqeeessiye  ageg  pf  ^a  WQild,  )n  which 
evepta  are  exbihitad  ip  ^ei«  spnnaotion  one 
with  another  and  Vilb  ftOBM  iUad  point, 
could  not  haye  ftrifan  amrag  Iba  primitive 
Hebrew^,  atid  Vt  pl^arly  g  Im^  coaneptton  of 
the  human  p^ind.  4fiaordingly»  ia  the  hook 
of  Gencala  wa  find  nothing  mam  than  muh 
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(late  M  maj  ensue  from  the  dontion  of  the  the  eaetom  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Solumaa 

lives  of  the  patriarchs  with  whieh  we  are  (1  Kings  Ti.  1) ;  also  from  the  bnildiag  of 

supplied.    And,  indeed,  throughout  the  Bib-  the  first  temple   (I  Kings  ix.  10).    Time 

lioal  writings  we  find  numbers  and  dates,  was  also  reckoned  from  one  festiTal  to  another, 
scattered,  or  during  a  period  put  together,        The  ehionologieal  data  given  in  the  margin 

but  no  chronology,  nor  has  success  rewarded  of  the  common  English  Bibles  has  no  other 

any  attempt  yet  made  to  construct  a  satis-  aufliority  than  that  of  its  author,  Aiehbishop 

factory  chronology  from  the  data  found  in  Usher,  who  placed  the  creation  1004  years 

the  Bible.    A  primary  difficulty  is  to  gain  a  before   the  birth  of  Christ,  and  from  this 

fixed  point    The  creation  of  the  world  has  assumption  calculated  and  fixed  the  dale  of 

been  taken.  What  is  meant  f  Geology  points  events  that  followed. 

to  untold  ages  whieh  elapsed  before  man        According  to  Bunsen  (£gypt9H*t  Sulh  ia 

was  placed  on  the  earth.    Was  the  creation  der  WeltgetekidU€ ;  Hamburg,   lS4d),  the 

of  man  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  time  of  man'a  residence  on  Ate  earth  must 

oar  earth  in  its  present  form  ?    At  what  be  carried  back  far  beyond  the  ordinary  six 

point  of  time  occurred  the  events  nsrrated  thousand  years.    That  learned,  ingenious, 

in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Qenesis  ?  and  accomplished  antiquarian,  who  is  not 

This  point  has  been  most  variously  indicated  animated  by  hostile  feelings  against  received 

even  by  Christian  scholars.    Petavins  as-  ideas,  dirides  the  history  of  Egypt  into  three 

sumed  that  9088  years  passed  between  the  portions:  I.  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Henes; 

creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ    Scaliger  II.  the  middle  kingdom,  during  whieh  the 

made  the  same  interval  8949  years.    With  country  was  tributary  to  die  Hykaos  reigning 

the  Oreek  Christians  it  is  0008.    The  ordi-  at  Memphis ;  III.  the  new  kingdom,  of  the 

nary  Christian  era  begins  with  the  first  of  eighteenth  centuiy,  whieh  expelled  the  Hyk- 

January  in  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period  bos.    Thus  two  entire  kingdoms  had  passed 

—a  cycle  of  7980  years,  invented  in  108d  away  when  the  Hebrew  records  first  bring 

by  Scaliger,  and  named  Julian  in  honour  Egypt  on  the  stage.    If,  indeed,  entering 

otJuUut  Cesar.  Desvignoles  collected  above  into  particulars,  we  attempt  to  employ  Bon- 

200  calculations,  of  which  the  longest  makes  sen's  materials  for  determining  the  exact 

the  distance  between  the  creation  and  the  age  of  the  wortd,  we  encounter  great,  if  not 

Christian  era  to  have  been  6984  years,  and  insuperable  difficulUes.    Manetho,  however, 

the  shortest  8488.     Nor  have    recent  at-  makes  the  iutervsl  between  Menes,  the  first 

tempts  to  fix  that  point  by  the  aid  of  astro,  monarch  of  the  first  kingdom,  and  Alexander 

nomy  satisfied    any  bat   visionary   minds  the  Great,  to  have  been  8000  years,  iHiile 

(*  The  True  Age  of  the  World,'  by  Professor  the  ordinsry  chronology  allowa  only  2000 

Wallace,  1844;   CAnmc/flgia  Sacra,  von  G.  years  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of 

Seyifarth ;  Leipzig,  1846).    The  epoch  of  the  Christ    But  society  must  have  existed  long 

deluge,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  before  ICenes,  since  the  Egyptisns  an  known 

is  also  attended  with  uncertainty,  espedidly  to  have  possessed  writing  and  books  under 

since  Bunsen  has  given  reasons  for  plscing  their  earliest  kings,  for  pens  and  ink  i^pear 

reliance  on  the  Egyptian  chronology,  whieh  on  &e  monuments  of  the  fourth  dynasty  be- 

esrries  back  the  flood  many  centuries.    Nor  longing  to  the  first  kingdom.    The  eilsHmea 

did  the  Hebrews,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  a  settled  government,  end  the  oonseqacBt 

of  their  history,  possess  any  recognised  era  prevalence  of  law,  in  the  days  of  Menea,  as 
or  settled  point  to  and  from  whieh  they  might  well  as  acts  ascribed  to  him,  indieata  a  long 
reckon.  In  Esek.  i.  1,  there  is  only  a  refersnee,  anterior  period  of  gradual  civilisation, 
probably,  tc  the  era  of  Nabonassar.  In  the  Of  the  antediluvian  age  we  have  no  mo- 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  era  of  the  Be-  auments  which  msy  assist  aa  in  compntinjg 
leueida  (which  began  with  A.  C.  811}  Is  Its  duration.  Here  our  sole  xesouree  is 
employed.  found  in  the  Bible. 

The  lives  of  distinguished  Indiridusls  sn  But  did  the  Bible  intend  to  supply  a  ay«> 
the  earliest  means  employed  in  ihe  Bible  as  torn  of  chronology?  We  are  always  on  tha 
epochs  from  which  to  reckon  time,  ^ns  verge  of  error  when  we  attempt  to  mske  Uia 
in  Gen  viL  11,  the  deluge  begsn  '  in  the  six-  Bible  speak  in  the  language  of  more  leeanf 
hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  Uie  second  days  and  strange  modes  of  thought  lu 
month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  fhe  month'  eoneeptions,  and  those  of  modem  seienee 
(oomp.  viiL  18).  The  duration  of  events  is  and  philosophy,  ars  diverse  in  kind  and 
slso  marked  (Gen.  xlviii  17.  Ezod.  xil.  40,  cannot  be  brought  into  strict  aecoidance. 
41).  Moses  chiefly  measured  time  by  gene-  Whatever  the  Bible  gives  in  tiie  way  of  net. 
rations  (Gen.  xlviii.  28.  Exod.  L  6).  ence,  history,  and  chronology,  is  a  mere  seed- 

At  a  later  period,  the  Hebrews  reckoned     dent,  forming  an  nneasentisl  part  of  n 


by  the  years  of  their  rulei's  power  or  Ufo,  tives  whose  ahn  is  the  instruction  of  nsan 

Instsnoes  sie  numerous  in  the  books  of  in  religion.     This  is  its  idea.     But  what 

Kings  snd  Chronicles  (2  Kings  xxv.  8).  idea  have  speculatisto  formed  of  the  BiUe  f 

They  also  in  one  period  dated  from  the  With  them,  it  has  been  a  cydopssdia  of  in. 

Exodus  (Ezod.  six.  1.  Numb,  xxxiii.  38);  fsllible  informadon  on  all  possible  suVjoets 
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«f  kaowledgtt.  Specifically  they  tssamed 
that,  contaming  Uie  hiitorj  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  last  prophet, 
it  contained  also  a  complete  and  perfect  sys- 
tem of  chronology.  Strange  is  it  that  the 
liefectireness  of  its  records  did  not  nnde- 
tseive  them.  How  brief  and  fragmentary  the 
notices  of  the  antedilUYian  period!  How 
little  is  said  of '  Israel  in  Egypt  *!  01  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  forty  years  spent  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert,  we  ]M>ssess  no  record. 
During  the  four  or  five  eentories  passed  nnder 
the  Judges,  the  history  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  incidental  notices.  Any  thing 
like  regular  history  begins  not  before  the 
days  of  Samuel ;  nor  does  it  extend  beyond 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  long 
blank  found  between  their  times  and  those 
of  the  Messiali,  might  have  suificed  to  teach 
men  that  Proyidence  did  not  intend  the 
Bible  to  be  an  ancient  UniTcrsal  History. 
Alas!  tbst  men,  not  satisfied  with  God's 
Bible,  should  make  one  of  their  own!  The 
result  has  been,  that  this  hnmsn  device  has 
brought '  the  gift  of  Qod'  into  disrepute ;  for 


unfounded  claims  always  end  in  depreciating 
and  unjust  jodgments. 

Proceeding,  however,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
presented  a  general  history  of  the  world  firom 
the  earliest  age,  the  Jews  set  tf^e  example  of 
constructing  therefrom  a  complete  system  of 
chronology.  Aided,  as  they  believed,  by  cre- 
dible tradition,  Ezra  and  later  authorities  in 
Palestina^  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, applied  themselves  to  the  task.  Work- 
ing in  two  distant  and  unfKendly  bodies, 
these  learned  men,  who  employed  in  their 
occupation  all  the  skill  of  their  day,  pro- 
duced results  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  and  so 
gave  a  proof  that  the  materials  which  lay 
before  Uiem  were  not  without  difllcnlties. 
Hence,  however,  arose  the  marked  diibrence, 
in  regard  to  the  antediluvian  age,  between 
the  Palestinian  or  Hebrew,  and  the  Alexan- 
drine or  Greek  chronology.  The  former  is 
found  in  the  Bible  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch; the  latter  in  the  Septuagint.  We 
here  |0bjoin  the  numbers,  taken  from 
Bunsan: 


HEBREW.         II 

SAMARITAN.        | 

SEVENTY.         1 

Before      After 

Before 

After 

Before     After 

the  Mrth  of  the 

Total 

the  birth 

of  the 

Total 

theUxth  of  the 

Total 

eldest      son. 

eldest 

son. 

eldest      son. 

1.  Adam 

180 

800 

080 

130 

800 

030 

230 

SO 

030 

2.  Seth    

105 

807 

013 

105 

807 

013 

205 

707 

013 

3.  Enos 

00 

815 

005 

00 

815 

005 

100 

715 

005 

4.  Cainan  .... 

70 

840 

010 

70 

840 

010 

170 

740 

010 

0.  Hahalaleel.. 

65 

880 

805 

65 

830 

805 

165 

730 

805 

6.  Jared 

162 

800 

062 

162 

785 

047 

262 

700 

062 

7.  Enoch     .... 

65 

800 

865 

65 

300 

365 

165 

200 

865 

8.  Methuselah 

187 

782 

060 

67 

633 

720 

187 
(167) 

782 
(802) 

060 

9.  Lamech  .... 

182 

505 

777 

53 

600 

658 

188 

565 

753 

10.  Noah 

500 

500 

500 

The  Flood  . . 
1.  Shem 

100 

500 

100 

500 

600 

100 

(224d) 
500 

1656 

1807 

2262 

100 

100 

100 

2.  Arphazad    .. 

85 

403 

185 

803 

438 

135 

400 

(430) 

830] 

[Cainan    .... 

180 

8.  Salah 

80 

403 

130 

803 

488 

180 

230 

4.  Eber    

84 

480 

184 

270 

404 

134 

270 
(370) 

fi.  Peleg 

80 

200 

180, 

X  100 
^    100 

230 

130 

200 

6.  Rea    

82 

207 

1^2 

280 

132 

207 

7.  Serng 

80 

200 

180 

100 

230 

130 

200 

8.  Nahor     .... 

20 

110 

70 

60 

148 

170 
(70) 

125 
(120) 

0.  Terah     .... 
Tk»  rsctf  1/  NoA 

70 

70 

170 

iommUAhnham 

800 

1040 

1870 

yean.  , 

1 

-■••^i^^^^ 

1 

(1270) 
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BttnMn  remtrks  on  the  Tariationi  exhi-  the  eonttmotiofi  of  suoh  a  fystem.  We  also 
bited  in  the  Table,  that  a  diversity  of  trndl-  see  that  before  Die  Christian  fra  efforts  wer« 
tion  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  several  made  for  the  forniation  of  a  system  of  chro- 
of  the  diversities  of  number  which  present  nology.  The  failure  of  those  efforts  shoaU 
themselves  between  the  Hebrew  and  tlie  -  be  a  warning  to  modem  speculators.  The 
Greek  text;  that  in  the  case  of  others  there  Bible,  as  a  collection  of  separate  and  indivi- 
appear  evidences  of  a  systematic  changing  of  dual  traditions  and  historical  documents, 
figures,  Uie  harden  of  which  must  lie  on  formed  in  a  long  anceession  of  centories, 
the  Seventy,  or  on  critics  who  lived  not  neither  could  ftirnishi  nor  aasames  to  fur- 
long before  them  ;  but  that  the  most  import-  nish,  a  regular  and  unbroken  succession  of 
aiu  (teductiou  is  this,  that  there  was  no  con-  date's  from  the  creation  to  the  advent;  bnt, 
uecicd  chronological  tradition  respecting  the  supplying  such  scattered  facts  as  its  several 
times  bt'fore  Solomon ;  and  that  the  numbers  writers  were  able  to  ascertain,  gives  chrono- 
whicli  we  have  are  the  result  of  inquiry,  and  logical  data  touching  distinct  periods  reckon- 
not  of  historical  transmission.  He  adds,  ed  from  certain  leading  eyents,  of  which  in 
thut  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  its  great  religious  missioi|  it  has  firom  time 
the  one  set  in  the  above  Table  a  preference  to  time  occasion  to  speak, 
to  the  others,  or  for  thinking  that  they  can  In  regard  to  the  Ante*Noacbian  period, 
be  united  one  with  another.  we  possesf  no  original  paeans  of  comparison 

If  we  turn  to  Joseph  us,  we  find  bis  ohro-  witn  the  Biblical  reoords.     Geology,  indeed, 

nology  unsatisfactory.     His   great  and  in-  seems  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  many  more 

valuable   work  on   the  Antiquities  or  the  ages  between  the  creation  and  the  flood  than 

Ancient  History  of  the  Jews,  written  in  the  the  Bible  assigns.    But  here  the  oommeneing 

beginning  of  Trajan's  reign,  compensates  i)9  periods  in  both  Qeology  and  the  Bible  sie 

for  the  loss  of  earlier  rabbinical  inform^-  fur  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  any  definite 

tion  and  traditions,  both  in  regard  to  ancient  comparison   or   satisfactory  result     If  we 

chronology  and  the  history  itself,  as  well  as  compare  together  Egyptian  chronology  and 

its  criticism.    Josephus  possessed  a  great  the  implied  dates  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to 

advantage  in  having  before  him  complete  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  flood  and 

lists  of  the  Hebrew  high-priests  (Con.  ApioOi  the  days  of  Abrahaip,  wa  must  suppose  either 

i  7 ;  comp.  L  Chroo.  vi.  1 — 16).    Such  lists,  that  the  interval  vas  niDch  longer  than  the 

derived  from  early  ages,  would  be  invaluable,  Bible  seems  to  imply,  or  that  remains  of 

provided  they  had  been  well  preserved  and  civilisation  survived  the  deluge  far  greater 

were  accompanied  by  accurate  dates.    But  it  than  is  commonly  believed.    The  geneolo- 

is  clear  that  Josephus  possessed  no  original  gies  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is 

traditions  regarding  primeval  times  other  commonly  understood,  give  from  the  flood 

than  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  Bible,  tp  Abraham's  birth  292  years,  so  that  Noah 

He  reckons  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  died  when  Abrahaix)  waa  06  years  old.    So 

1650  years  ( Antiq.  i.  8,  3),  thus  agreeing  short  a  period  can  |H  ^^  ^"7  ^  brought  into 

with  the   Hebrew ;   firom  the  flood  to  the  harmony  with  Ecyptian  phronology,  or  with 

birth  of  Abraham,  292  years  (i.  6,  4).    He  Biblical  |mplieaSons  reapeeting  the  eondi- 

follows  the   Septuagint  in  reckoning  430  tion  of  society  ii^  ijt^e  dars  of  the  patriarehs. 

ypars  for  the  earlier  residence  in  Canaaii  It  is  not,  indeed^  tOl  a  later  period  that  we 

and  in  Egypt*  allotting  a  moiety  for  each  find  indubitable  points  of  agreement  between 

land.    From  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  efaronology.    From 

the  temple,  he  places  in  his  |ilstory  502  Behoboam  and  Bhish^k  down  to  Zedekish 

y^ars  (viii.  S,  1) ;  bnt  in  his  work  against  and  Pharaoh  Hophraj  sndi  points  present 

Apion  (ii.   1),  012  years.    With  him  the  themselves.    Nor  is  it  before  the  building 

chief  events   bear   these    dates,    viz. — this  of  Solomon's  temple  that  the  historian  finds 

flood,  1656 ;  Abraham's  birth,  1948 ;  Abra-  in  the  Scriptures  solid  gromid  on  whieh  to 

ham's    entrance  into    Canaan,    2023;   the  tread. 

exodus,  24:53 ;  the  building  of  the  temple.  If,  however,  the  Bible  presents  neither  a 

3045,  aocordhig  to  Anti^.  viii.  3,  I,  but  3102  efaronology  nor  materials  for  eoostmeting 

according  to  his  book  against  Apion ;  the  one,  it  does  supply  useful  data  for  separate 

destruction  of  the  temple,  3515  (according  periods,  and  is  free  from  the  gross  exagge- 

to  X.  8,  1,  3513).    In  round  numbers,  he  rations  which  disfigure  the  annals  of  some 

assumes  from  Adam  to  his  own  time  <i600,  nations.     The  present  of  many  thousand 

and  from  Moses  2000  years  (Cant  Apion,  i,  years  was  in  the  ]pi»%  eentorymade  to  history 

1;  comp.  i.  7).    His  dates  in  regard  to  the  by  the  ready  credulity  of  men  whose  fiuth 

times  of  the  Judges  cannot  be  reconciled  halted  only  at  the  threshold  of  Divine  truth, 

with  those  of  Scripture.                       *  China  and  India,  when  first  their  history 

The  facts  no^  set  forth  make  it  manifest  oame  to  be  studied,  offered  traeeft  of  an 

that,  in  regard  to  the  earliest  periods  of  antiquity  which  delighted  the  enemies  and 

history,  we  do  not  possess  in  the  Bible  and  alarmed  the  unwise  friends  of  the  BlUe. 

connected  authorities  a  clear  and  invariable  These  appearances  have,  however,  Tonished 

ohronological  system,  or  the  materials  for  before  the  searching  eye  ofhistoriealoitittiiBi 
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For  an  astronomical  interpretation  of  the 
names  of  the  antedilavian  and  patriairchal 
fathers,  see  a  learned  and  ingenious  bat 
nnsatisfactory  note  (p.  149,  feq.)  in  *A  Vin- 
dioation  of  Protestant  Principles,  by  Phlla- 
leathems  Anglieanns ;'  London,  1847. 

The  life  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  connected 
with  serious  ehronological  difficulties.  The 
greatest  diversitj^  prevails  as  to  the  year  of 
his  conversion.  Bengel  was  of  opinion  that 
it  took  place  in  61  (A.  D.)  ;  Siisskind  fixes 
it  in  32 ;  Eusebius,  Petavias,  Vogel,  in  88  ; 
Baronius  and  Calvisius,  in  34 ;  Usher, 
Pearson,  Hug,  Hemsen,  and  Feilmo<)er,  in 
85 ;  Eichhoni,  Heinrichs,  and  Hienlein,  in 
87 ;  De  Wette,  Winer,  and  Schott,  in  88 ; 
Sehrader,  in  39  ;  fipanheim,  Bertholdt,  and 
Kuinoel,  in  40 ;  and  Schmidt,  in  41.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
passages  bearing  on  this  point,  Paul  did  not 
proceed  from  Damascus  to  Jemsalem  till 
three  years  after  his  conversion,  and  from 
this  event  there  passed  fourteen  years  np  to 
fhe  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Jerusalem 
eoanciL  It  seems  to  be  ascertained  with 
pretty  good  certainty  that  that  council  sat  in 
A«D.  51,  a  year  sooner  or  later.  Hence  17 
years  deducted  from  51,  leaves  34  as  the 
year  of  Paul's  conversion ;  and  if  we  take 
the  18ih  year  of  the  emperor  Tiberias  as 
that  wherein  our  Lord  was  bom  (corop. 
Luke  ilL  1),  the  year  of  his  death  will  be 
A.  D.  88.  This  brings  the  two  events, 
namely,  Paul's  conversion  and  the  death  of 
Jesus,  nearer  together  than  the  recorded 
events  seem  to  allow.  Some  writers  have 
therefore  assumed  that  die  three  years  must 
be  understood  as  contained  in  the  fourteen. 
Hence  only  14  have  to  be  deducted  from  51, 
which  will  leave  as  the  year  of  Paul's  con- 
version either  87  or,  as  either  50  or  52  is 
taken  for  the  date  of  the  council,  86  or  88. 
Recourse  has  also  been  had  to  conjecture, 
and  instead  of  14,  the  correct  reading  has 
been  said  to  be  4.  This  notion,  which  ori- 
ginated irith  Orottns  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Oaerike,  rests  on  no  manuscript 
authority. 

Writers,  then,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  those  who  place  between  Paul's 
conversion  and  the  Jerusalem  assembly,  1, 
seven  years;  2,  fourteen ;  8,  seventeen  years. 
Neither  of  iliese  views  is  unaccompanied 
with  chronological  objections.  Can  a  fourth 
be  maintained  f  Let  us  look  at  the  actual 
facts. 

The  Saviour  fixed  the  number  of  the  apos- 
tles at  twelve.  This  was  no  arbitrary  limit, 
but  had  its  reasons  in  fundamental  facts  of 
the  history  of  israel.  When,  therefore,  Judas 
lost  his  office,  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  fill  up  the  original  number.  Was  Paul  a 
thirteenth  apostle  ?  .  This  he  must  have  been, 
did  his  appointment  take  place  prior  tp  the 
decapitation  of  James  the  elder,  that  is  43 
Of  44  A.  D.  Paul  himself,  in  a  speech  before 


the  Jewish  people,  mentions  an  oepaaion  in 
which  he  WM  during  a  trance  consecrated 
by  Jesus  liimsclf  (q  the  apostleship  to  the 
Gentiles.  'J^his  took  place  when  for  the 
first  time  he  went  from  Damascus  to  Jerusa- 
lem, or  three  years  after  his  conversion.  If, 
then,  the  event  is  to  be  placed  after  the 
death  of  James,  it  took  place  in  43  or  44, 
and  the  conversion  in  41.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  2  Cor.  xii.,  where  immediately 
after  making  mention  of  his  stay  in  Damas- 
cus (xi.  32),  the  apostle,  guided  by  the  law 
of  association  of  ideas,  speaks,  as  of  the 
next  important  event,  of  a  remarkable  trance, 
which  he  dates  fourteen  years  from  the 
time  when  he  was  writing.  Kow  there  is  no 
question  that  the  letter  was  written  in  either 
58  or  50.  Take  away  14  years,  and  you  have 
44  as  the  year  of  the  trance,  and  41  as  that 
of  the  conversion.  The  two  passages — that 
in  the  book  of  Acts  and  that  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — refer  obviously 
to  the  same  event  Indeed,  the  speech  was 
delivered  shortly  after  the  composition  of 
the  latter.  The  apostle  had  in  both  a  lively 
feeling  of  the  events,  and  was  naturally  led 
to  refer  to  them  as  the  great  turning-points 
in  his  history.  Under  the  guidance  of  these 
considerations,  we  find  Paul,  at  the  express 
appointment  of  Jesus,  entering  the  apostolic 
college  shortly  after  the  death  of  James. 
There  was  a  vacancy,  and  the  number  12 
was  filled  up  by  Paul. 

The  year  44  for  the  commencement  of 
Paul's  apostolic  life  has  support  in  some 
important  circumstances.  The  persecutor  of 
the  Christians,  King  Ag^ppa  I.,  died  in  the 
year  44,  about  the  time  of  Easter,  or  in  the 
spring.  Three  years  before  this,  Paul  had 
learnt  from  Ananias  that  he  had  been  chosen 
for  an  apostle  to  the  heathen — why  did  he 
not  travel  to  Jerusalem  before  44  ?  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  at  the  first  he  did 
not  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  proceeded 
thither  three  years  later  (Gal.  i.  17).  Now 
these  were  years  (41 — 44)  when  the  Chris- 
tians had  to  endure  a  bitter  persecution, 
and  when  many  fled  from  the  capital  (Acts 
viii.  4,  11,  19).  This  persecution,  which 
demanded  the  blood  of  an  apostle,  ceased 
after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  His  reign  lasted 
about  three  years,  and  during  that  time  Paul 
was  absent  from  Jerusalem.  At  tlie  end  of 
this  time,  an  apostle  was  dead,  and  thereby 
the  place  vacated  for  which,  apcoriiing  to 
Ananias,  Paul  was  destined.  This,  then,  in 
many  respects,  was  the  right  moment  for 
Paul  to  pay  his  visit  to  the  apostolic  body 
in  Jerusidem. 

Another  circumstance :  Paul  declares  that 
the  object  of  his  journey  was  '  to  see  Peter;;' 
rather,  according  to  tlie  original,  to  'ques- 
tion,'  and  so  learn  of  Peter  facts  which  he 
desired  to  know.  With  what  view  ?  Ananias 
announced  to  Paul  that  he  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  21).    Bat  Peter 
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had  perfamied  the  lame  work  (rr.  7).  Haooe 
the  dftoger  of  a  coUision,  and  the  importance 
of  aa  interriew  with  Peter.  A  good  nnder- 
standing  was  oome  to ;  Paul  was  to  go  to  the 
Oentflea,  Peter  to  the  Jewa  (Gal.  U.  7).  Ano- 
ther person  with  whom  Paul  was  nearly  eon- 
ueeted  in  Jenisalem,  was  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  (Gal.  i.  19),  who  at  a  later  time 
Ktood  by  his  side ;  and  it  desenres  attention 
that  these  two,  namely,  Peter  and  James, 
ipeak  in  behalf  of  Panl  and  the  liberal  side 
in  the  Jemsalem  eonnefl  (ActszT.  6,  7, 13). 

According  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  Paul's 
conyersion  must  be  placed  between  80  and 
40,  say  33,  34,  or  85.  This  is  too  near  the 
crucifixion.  The  deTclopment  which  the 
choroh  had  reached  at  the  time  when  it  was 
entered  by  Paul,  the  conditions  through 
which  it  had  passed,  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
chiefly  caused  by  fngitiyes  driyen  from  Jeru- 
salem by  persecution,  combine  to  point  to  a 
much  later  day.  De  Wette  declares  that 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  is  the  earliest  in  which  the  con- 
yersion  of  Paul  can  be  placed.  It  is  possible 
tliat  this  is  too  soon.  When  you  carefully 
read  oyer  the  early  part  of  the  book  of  Acts, 
yon  cannot  ayoid  the  impression  that  the 
few  eyents  therein  narrated  lie  farther  back. 
First  after  Stephen's  death,  the  narratiye 
places  the  eyents  as  near. 

According  to  the  usual  chronology,  Ste- 
phen's death,  which  happened  before  Paul's 
conyerjion,  say  in  32  or  83,  took  place 
under  Pilate,  who  was  procurator  until  30. 
On  his  dismissal,  Vitellios,  proconsul  in 
Syria,  appointed  Marcellus  as  his  successor 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xyiii.  5,  2).  Hence  the 
Roman  power  remained  in  full  force.  If  so, 
the  Jews  had  not  in  their  own  hands  the 
jusgladii,  or  death-punishment  (John  xyiii. 
31).  Lardoer  supposes  they  deriyed  new 
priyileges  under  Caligula.  Such  eyldence 
as  there  is,  tends  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Under  that  emperor,  who  hated  the  nation, 
they  were  seycrely  treated.  Hence  the  exe- 
cution of  Stephen  cannot  haye  taken  place 
under  the  Roman  power.  It  has  been  held 
that  his  death  was  the  unexpected  result  of 
a  sudden  outburst  of  bigotry  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  to  this  it  may  be  objected 
that  in  the  Scripture  it  wears  the  aspect  of 
ensuing  as  a  consequence  of  a  regular  judi- 
cial procedure.  When,  tlien,  had  the  Jews 
the  power  of  life  and  death  f  On  January 
24th,  A.  D.  41,  Claudius  ascended  the  throne. 
His  first  act  was  to  name  Herod  Agrippa 
king  of  Judea.  With  this  appointment  the 
proouratorship  ceased  in  that  land.  The 
newly-made  king  was  then  in  Rome.  Some 
time  was  requisite  for  his  return.  As  soon 
as  he  was  on  the  throne  he  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Christians,  and,  among  other  acts, 
appears  to  haye  occasioned  the  stoning  of 
Stephen.  Joy  at  liberation  from  Caligula, 
ai.J  al  hrivinir  a  Vitio'  f»f  ihclr  ow:»,  Impelled 


the  Jews  to  take  aeyere  meatnzei  for  ensil- 
ing the  infant  church.  To  this  course  thty 
were  niged  the  more,  because  the  rest  which 
the  Christiana  had  enjoyed  while  the  Jews 
were  in  political  dificnlty.hadbeenfayouaUe 
to  the  progrets  of  their  cause.  Consult  Aet# 
yi.  1,  7,  Mf.  Of  this  persecution  PasTs 
commission  to  Damaacns  was  a  part  Heaec 
his  conyersion  took  place  ahortly  afier  Ste- 
phen'a  death,  at  which  (A.  B.  41)  be  wu 
present 

According  to  the  common  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, GamalieFs  speech  (AcU  ▼.)  was  delif  ered 
before  the  death  of  Stephen,  or  from  88— ^. 
Gamaliel  mentions  the  disperaion  of  the 
adherenU  of  Theudas  as  a  recent  eyent. 
When  this  dispersion  took  place  we  know 
from  Josephus,  namely,  undet  the  procoratoi 
Cuspius  Fadns,  that  is,  in  or  after  44.  U, 
then,  according  to  the  ordinary  chronolosj, 
we  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  deoeuiiom 
80---40,  we  occasion  the  difilenlty  of  bringios 
this  date  into  conflict  with  Josephus.  For 
modes  of  explanation,  see  Thsudab.  Some 
haye  imputed  an  error  to  Josephus,  oihen 
to  Luke.  It  is  unlikely  that  either  could  hate 
been  wrong  in  auch  a  matter.  It  is  laore 
probable  that  the  error  haa  Imin  with  theo- 
logians in  fixing  a  wrong  dale  to  Qamaliers 
address.  And  their  only  ground  for  the  early 
date  is  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  sos- 
tained,  namely,  that  Luke  followed  a  strietlj 
chronological  arrangement  of  hia  materials. 
That  this  was  not  the  case  appears  from  tbe 
fact,  that  the  famine  which  happened  in  44— 
40,  is  spoken  of  among  the  eyenta  of  tbe 
reign  of  Agrippa,  41 — 44  (Acta  xL  27).  If, 
Loweyer,  we  follow  the  guidance  of  Josephus. 
we  find  order  and  conaisteney  in  the  CTtn- 
geltoal  history.  First  came  the  leaser  perse- 
cutions mentioned  in  Acts  iy. ;  then  Uie  san- 
guinary proceedings  in  the  yesrs  41—44, 
when  Stephen  and  James  the  elder  lost  their 
lives,  and  Peter  waa  cast  into  prison ;  fiaall;. 
the  lesser  persecutions  on  the  return  of  (lie 
Roman  power,  mentioned  in  AcU  y.  21. 
and  which  ended  in  consequence  of  Ga* 
maliel's  speech.  In  this  address,  referring 
to  the  cases  of  Theudas  and  Judas  of  Gslilee, 
he  giyes  the  Jewa  a  hint  that  the  Romans 
were  not  indiflerent  to  tfiese  religions  dts- 
turbanoes — ^a  hint  which  directed  their  mindi 
to  a  time  when  the  Roman  dominion  held 
sway  in  Judea ;  and  by  the  death  of  Theudas, 
he  adyerted  to  their  goyemment  immediately 
after  Agrippa'a  death.  Thus  the  aeries  of 
eyents  is  naturally  consecutiye.  It  may  be 
added,  that  facts  in  the  eyangelical  history 
in  which  mistakea  and  aources  of  impeseli- 
ment  have  been  found,  afford,  when  more 
closely  inyestigated,  fk«sh  proofs  of  its  cre- 
dibility- 

Again :  if  we  assume  the  nsusl  interysl  of 
17  or  14  years  between  the  conyersion  of  Paol 
and  the  Jerusalem  synod,  there  appears  an 
empty  space  in  the  apostle's  operations  during 
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which  nothing  remarkable  was  done,  or  at  takes  its  beginning  with  Uie  aseiBUsion  of 
least  recorded.  Ilag  reckons  this  empty  Christ,  and  ends  with  the  nomination  of 
space  at  five  years,  others  make  it  six  or  Herod  Agrippa  to  the  throne  of  Jadea ;  and 
seven.  Nor  are  writers  at  one  as  to  the  contains,  therefore,  the  time  from  A.  D.  83 
period  in  Paul's  life  when  it  should  be  con-  to  January  41.  The  Roman  emperors  dn- 
sidered  to  have  taken  place.  According  to  ring  this  period  were  Tiberius,  who  died  in 
Hug,  it  lay  between  Paul's  return  after  his  87,  and  Caligula,  who  died  24th  Jan.  41. 
first  missionary  journey  and  the  council  The  Roman  procurators  were  Pontius  Pilate 
in  Jerusalem.  'Five  full  years,'  he  says,  till  36,  Marcellus  till  41.  The  Jews  had 
*  up  to  the  twelfth  of  Claudius  are  leapt  over,  previously  lost  the  right,  given  them  by  the 
as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  Antioch,  Mosaic  law,  of  punishing  by  death,  and  re- 
and  Paul  had  never  lived'  (Einleit.  308);  tained  only  disciplinaiy  punishments.  Ao- 
yet,  as  Hug  remarks,  such  a  gap  has  no  cording  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Jews 
parallel  in  the  history,  is  foreign  to  Luke*s  were  without  the  jus  gladii,  or  power  over 
manner  of  writing,  and  is  irreconcilable  life  and  death,  for  forty  years  before  the 
with  the  character  of  Paul.  Let  it  be  ob-  overthrow  of  their  polity  ;  that  is,  from 
served  that  these  six  or  seven  years  make  A.  D.  30.  Consequently,  within  80  —  41, 
the  difference  between  the  common  reckon-,  the  Christians  could  suffer  firom  them  no 
ing  and  that  to  which  we  are  led  by  follow-  other  persecutions  than  the  minor  punish- 
ing 2  Cor.  xii.,  in  which  the  conversion  takes  ments,  of  which  whipping  in  the  synagogues 
place  in  the  year  41.  was  the  chiet     Even   those   persecutions 

From  Oal.  i.  18,  10 ;  ii.  1,  it  appears  that  ceased  when  Caligula  began  to  disturb  their 

Paul  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  early  own  religion,  and  desired  to  set  up  his  image 

part  of  his  Christian  life :  the  firrt  contained  in  their  temple.    This  period  of  comparative 

his  sojourn  in  Damascus  and  Arabia,  and,  repose  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  spread 

ftfter  tiiree  years  (reckoned  from  his  con-  of  Christianity,  especially  in  allowing  time 

version,  i.  15),  ended  by  his  first  return  to  for  it  to  get  a  firm  foothold  on  the  earth. 

Jerusalem  ;  the  second  contained  his  abode  at  Accordingly,  it  spread  greatly,  so  that  even 

Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  Antioch,  Jewish  priests  embraced  the  new  doctrine 

the  capital  of  Syria  (19).    This  period  ter-  (Acts  vi.   7).    Also  during  this  time   the 

minated  by  Paul's  second  return  to  Jeru*  Christian  church  took  a  regular  form;  se- 

salem.  What  space  of  time  it  comprehended  ven  deacons  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 

is  not  stated.    If  the  aforementioned  gap  is  secular  business  of  the  community.    Among 

placed  here,  it  will  extend  to  six  or  seven  these  was  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  (vL  5). 

years.    The  t^ird  must  take  in  all  the  time  In  this  period  Paul  makes  his  appearance, 

between  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the  a  young  man,  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel, 
apostolic  assembly  held   in   that  city.      If        The  s»cond  period  begins  with  the  com- 

these  fourteen  yearii  are  to  bo  counted  from  mencement  of  the  year  41,  when  Claudinr 

the  end  of  the  second  period,  then,  besides  ascended  the  throne,  and  made  Herod  Agrippa 

seventeen,  some  six  or  seven  more  must  be  kio^  of  the  Jews.    By  this  appointment  Uie 

placed  between  Paul's  conversion  and  the  Roman  government  in  Judea  came  to  an  end, 

year  of  the  council,  52.    But  if  the  seventeen  and  accordingly  we  find  no  procurators  du- 

by  themselves  render  the  intervd  too  long,  ring  this  time.    The  Sanhedfim,  now  free, 

much  more  must  that  effect  ensue  when  an  began  forthwith  to  persecute  the  Christians, 

addition  is  made.    This,  indeed,  would  throw  and  condemned  and  executed  Stephen.   The 

the  conversion  some  years  before  the  Sa-  persecution  was  so  severe  that  Christians 

viour^s  death.  fled  from  the  capital  in  all  directions,  and 

These  and  other  difficulties  direct  the  thus  was  the  gospel  diffused  (Acts  xi.  19). 
attention  to  another  view.  There  are  two  Paul,  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  this 
statements  given  by  Paul  himself  which  the  persecution,  was,  while  on  his  way  to  Da- 
reader  should  carefully  read  and  compare —  masons,  overtaken  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
Acts  xxiL  2  Cor.  xi.  30 — xii.  9.  Here  is  converted,  and  informed  by  Ananias  that  he 
a  trance  mentioned  which  Paul  account-  would  have  to  preach  the  gospel  to  heathen 
ed  of  special  importauce,  and  which,  in  nations.  These  events  took  place  in  the 
both  passages,  he  makes  use  of  in  order  year  41.  Paul  prepared  himself  for  his  new 
to  establish  his  apostolic  call.  The  two  duties  during  three  years  in  Arabia.  When 
records  obviously  refer  to  the  same  eventi  Agrippa  came  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem,  he 
They  fix  Paul's  apostolic  appointment  at  carried  on  the  persecution,  and  slew  James 
fourteen  years  before  the  composition  of  the  the  Elder,  in  the  ye^  48,  intending  also  to 
3  Cor.;  that  is,  58  or  59—14=44  or  45,  put  Peter  to  death;  but  after  a  reign  of  three 
the  year  of  his  first  return  to  Jerusalem,  years,  he  died  at  Easter  in  44  '^th  his 
Three  years  before  this,  or  41, 42,  his  eon-  decease  the  short  and  partial  liberty  of  the 
version  took  place.  Jews  eame  to  a  termmation.    During  a)! 

On  this  basis  msj  be  arranged  the  ofaio-    this  time  Paul  was  not  in  Jerasslem. 
nolog:;  of  the  book  of  Aetsi    It  Is  divided        The  third  period  begins  with  the  death  of 
fnlo  'hree  periods.    The  first  period  of  events    Herod  Agrippa  (44),  and  ends  with  Psnl's 
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impxBOttiiMnt  in  Borne.    After  •  ihort  period  Is  eomptttble  wilh  tbe  aim  and  tenor  of 

of  nesitation  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  plade  theae  obserrakions.  It,  however,  may  be  asked 

the  son  of  Agrippa»  a  youth  of  aeTenteen  why  the  period  of  fbnrteen  years  was  fixed, 

years  old,  on  the  throne  of  Jndea,  Olandius  on  by  Paol  as  that  within  which  he  went  np 

set  his  own  procorator  over  the  eonntry.  to  Jemsalem  a  third  time  ?    We  suggest  that 

Claadius  reigned  till  October  13th,  A.  D.  04,  the  extreme  limits  of  that  period  were,  at  ilte 

when  the  empire  came  into  the  handa  of  one  end  his  first  risit  to  Jemsalem,  at  the 

Nero.  With  the  oommenoementof  this  period  other  the  time  of  writing  tfie  Epistle  to  the 

the  greater  perseeutlona  against  the  Chris-  Oalatians,  say  fTom  44  to  58,  an  interral 

tians  came  to  a  termination ;  also,  aeeording  of  fourteen  years.    <  Within  fourteen  yeai^* 

to  Oamaliel's  adtiee,  those  of  inferior  eonae-  then,  will  be  '  within  the  fourteen  years  that 

quence.    The  Boman  proedratora  durihg  this  hare  elapsed   from  my  going  to  question 

period  were  Cuapiua  Fadus)  who  slew  Then-  Peter  in  Jerusalem  till  the  thne  at  which  1 

das,  and  Tib.  Alexander*  up  Id  the  yHs  48,  iA  write.'    His  third  return  to  the  capital  took 

which  time  a  famine  prerailed  for  leveril  place  in  02,  or  six  years  before  the  time 

years.    Then  came  CumaaUs  till  OS ;  Felix  wheli  he  composed  the  letter.    Now  this 

till  61 ;  and  finally,  Poreiua  Flistua.  period  of  fourteen  years,  namely,  from  44 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  PaHl  ntume^  to  08,  was  precisely  the  titne  tliat  he  had 

(A.  D.  44)  to  Jerusalem,  in  older  to  eonTetw  laboured  as  an  apostle,  fbr  it  was  in  44  that 

with  ifeter  (Oal.  i.  18.  Aets  is.  86).    Ftom  he  reeeired  his  consecration  in  a  trance  from 

Jerusalem  he  went  to  Tarsus,  was  ffetohed  Jesus,  and  it  is  on  his  dirine  call  to  the 

theoee  by  Bamabaa  to  Antioeh,  and  returned  Apostleahip  that  he  speaks  and  argnes  (iL 

(A.  D.  46)  a  seeond  time  to  Jerusaleffl,  in  IS).    The  tenor  of  his  subject  and  his  aim 

order  to  oany  alma  during  the  dearth  (Aets  tnay  then  be  thought  to  account  for  the 

xi.  30).    He  then  set  out  with  Barnabas  on  period  of  years  of  which  Paul  spoke, 

his  first  missionary  tour»  through  Asia  Minor,  On  a  subject,  however,  of  admitted  diffi- 

at  the  end  of  which  he  went  a  third  time  to  eulty,  no  tiew  can  be  expected  to  be  free 

Jerusai^m  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  eoitn-  flrem  objection.    The  student's  duty  is  to 

cil  (A.  b.  OS)  convened  as  to  the  grounds  of  take  that  which  inrolTes  least  difficulty  and 

admission  to  the  Christian  church  (Acta  xr.).  affords  a  promise  of  an  ultimate  solution  in 

The  apostle  undertook  his  seeond  missionary  ftill.    See  Von  Der  Zeitreehnung  der  L.  d. 

joumeyi  and,  passing  over  Asia  Minor  and  A,  Panlut,  von  A.  G.  Hefm,  1847 ;  MffntUr 

Greece,  came  baek  through  EphesttS  and  Annalium  Paulinor,  AdumhratiOf  1845.  Ha^ 

Cesaiea  to  visit  Jerusalem  fbr  the  fourth  EinUitung,  11.  S03,  4th  edit,  1847. 

time,  probably  again  to  bear  alms  (Acts  xviU.  TIMOTHY,  in  the  Greek  Tmptheus  (Cod*$ 

22),  about  Pentecost,  04.    The  apostle  bom-  honour),  the  son  of  a  Greek  ahd  a  converted 

menced  a  third  journey,  setting  out  from  Jewess  of  good  repute,  by  name  Eunice 

Antiooh,  remaining  three  years  in  Asia  Minor,  (Acts  xvi.  1.   2  Tim.  i  0),  by  whom  he  had 

visiting  Greece,  and  returned  (A.  D.  00)  by  fh>m  childhood  been  instructed  in  the  floly 

Miletus  and  CsBsarea  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  and  in  couse- 

fifth  time,  again  about  Pentecost,  in  otder  to  quence  was  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel 

carry  auceonr  to  the  needy.    Here,  in  Jeru-  fh>m  the  lips  or  Paul.    Bom  in  Lycaonia, 

aalem,  the  apostle  was  tiiade  prisoner,  and  and  prdbably  at  Derbe  (or  Lystra,  Acts  xvi. 

detained  till  autumn  61  In  Cnsana.    FI-  1;  xx.  4),  Timothy  may  have  become  a 

nally  he  came  to  Borne  in  A.  D.  62i  Christian  on  occasion  of  Paiirs  first  visit  to 

The  words  in  Gid.  ii.  1 ,  'fourteen  years  after  that  place  (Acts  xiv.  20,  21),  but  certainly 

I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,'  as  commonly  owed  to  the  apostle  his  conversion  (1  Tim. 

interpreted,    namely,  fourteen   years   ftom  i.  2.   1  Cor.  iv.  17);  and  when  the  latter 

Paul's  return  from  Damaseua  to  Jerusalem,  visited  Derbe  a  second  time,  he,  in  order  not 

seem  opposed  to  the  view  now  laid  before  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  who 

the  reader.    The  English  word  *  after,'  how-  held  that  the  only  way  into  the  Christiau 

ever,  here  and  in  i.  J8,  'after  thiee  years,'  is  church  lay  through  the  temple,  caused  Ti- 

represented  by  two  terms  in  the  original ;  mothy  to  be  circumcised  before  he  associ|ited 

the  first,  meta,  properiy  signifies  *  after;'  the  him  with  himself  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the 

second,  die,  meaning  properly  *  through,'  of  gospel  (Acts  xvi.  3).    Having  thus,  by  cir- 

plaee,    timei  or    instrument,    may  ^gniff  enmcision  and  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim. 

*  within'   or  'during,'   'in  the  course  of  iv.  14;  vi.  12.  2  Tim.  i.  6),  been  appointed 

(Acta  xxiil.  dl«  '  by  iiight,'  i.  8,  '  during  the  to  the  work,  Timothy  went  forth  with  P».n\ 

space  of),  but  does  not  in  any  known  ease  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings,  passing  (D'J 

of  neoessi^  mean  *  after.'    Indeed,  if  tiie  A.  D.)  through  Troas  into  Macedonia.  When 

apostle  intended  in  both  eases  la  this  Epistle  Paul  went  thence  to  Athens,  Timothy  re- 

to  say  the  same  thing,  he  «uald  in  all  pro-  mained  at  Berea  (Acts  xvii.  10, 14),  whence 

babilily  have  em]»lo3red  the  siine  word,  and  he  was  commanded  by  the  apostle  to  come 

not  within  a  §om  ientehoea  have  passed  fh»tt  to  him  at  Athens  (iD).    Either  before  he 

laela  to  did.    At  any  ratei  tiie  more  correct  eould  obey  this  order,  or  after  he  had  reached 

ifBdiiiat  af  rfte)  Mndy) '  In  lli«  iKrarte  of/  Aat  dty,  Thnothy  was  bent  to  Thessalonica 
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liy  PAd,  wlio  was  in  soUeitode  regai^Mg  hb  had  re^tiestea  the  latter  to  remain  it 

the  ehtiroh  in  thai  place  (1  Thess.  iii.  2).  Ephesns,  utrhczi  he  himself  departed  into 

Frocil  TUessalottiea  Timothy  r 52  or  53 Went  Macedonia  (1  Tim.  1—3).     This  request 

to  OoHnth,  hearing  to  Pttbl  informatioh  in  Luke  has  not  recorded,    ft  bbiild  iiot  liaTe 

respect  to  the  Thessaionians  (6.  Acts  xtiii.  heeti  tnddfi  bh  P&\ih  first  Vi&ii  tO  £plicsus, 

0),  and  was  present  wheii  Paul  throte  hoth  for  thbn  he   did  hbt  fe|)&lr  (b  Bt&dedotiik 

lettera  to  thede  Christians  (1  Thess.  i.  1.  (Acto  xyiu.  19—23).    We  are  thei^fdfe  fi- 

3  ThesS.  i.  1).    In  Corinth  or   in  the  Vi-  ffiited  to   Paul's   kebond  Vlsil  to  Etttiesas 

oinity,  Tiinbth^  l^emi  to   hare  remaidlid  (iix.  1— ii.).  Wliehbe  ths  at)bdtle  pH)ceeded 

some  liilie  (9  Cbh  i.  19).    Thence  he  Wiiiit  to  Hacedbiiifi,  WheKj  m  muf  h&ye  ^ilieh 

to  Epheftnri;  knd  iHA  sent  (98  or  Of)  h]r  ihiftlett^r.    Mtltih  tU6  Abtft  Wti  flhd  tlmblhF 

Panl  mtH  MacedbHia  fActil  iii.  22)  Ithd  Seiit  hefdHs  PIttii  idto  Mkbedoiiia  (iix.  Sd) ; 

Corifath  (1  Cor.  it.  IT):    Bht  when  Paiil  ab  ihAt  WehHre  tiottliS^iiiltiVe  i}ti(bkilt)^dle 

irfotb  hiH  Fifst  letter  to  thb  ehnrch  ih  the  that  he  thbn60  ^ttlriied  tb  M  aj^b^dg  white 

latter  place,  he  did  not  IcttoWwIietl^erTiihbthV  ^till  &(  EJlhedilB,  #h&^,  al  hid  irtqu^st,  be 

had  arrired  thete  (±t1.  10).    He  is,  hotbVef,  rbiuiii^'ed  whil6  l^attl  W^fal  to  ttaeedoilift. 

With  ^ata  ih  Mae«idbhia  When  th(*  fbrmiit  't&»  BbjeSf  fyi  Whibh  tihibth^  Was  leh  at 

WroU9  Mi  Secotia  lettfer  to  thb  OorinthiMi  tlbh^siiy  wa^,  th&i  h«  faii^ht  cb^rect  eH'ofs 

(2  Cor.  i.  1);  hot  when,  at  a  later  {Ibribd,  of  dbctHh^  (i.^),6blbct  &iid  apfodlht  bishops 


(08)  Ut)  afc  Cbriilih  Wrdt()  his  Epistit)  to  the  (li.  1,  ska.)  aiid  adbbbhd  (8),  iii  iil6  ahseiice 
Bdtuanil,  he  had  Titebthy  hj  hfs  sidi*  (RbW.  - "  • '  —^  *  v  .. .  i  . 
zti.  21).  On  Pknl*s  return  throbgh  Mdci)^ 
doiiift,  hi  inA  accompanied,  athbng  otllerS;  hj 
TiihoOiy,  who,  going  before,  tarried  toi^  nllfa  feel}.),  and  ^n^rilly  feibrbi&b  ilh  oTeriight  over 
at  Troas  (Acts  zt.  1—0);  bUt  whbihbf  8^  thebbtnmunlty|;T.Vi.V  ^tttwh§n  Paul,  iii  pro- 
not  he  went  with  the  apostle  to  JbhiStQbm,  ceedihg  ib  ^tirtlsal^m  bbiiie  iihle  afler,  came 
or  waa  left  al  Ephbsns.  is  hot  certaih  { cdih^.  to  MilbttlS.  th8  bhUrch  at  febh'eshs  kad  Iti  re- 
2  TiM.  iV.  13).  Hot  tiU  a  later  pertod,  When  (Jbgniaed  bfflc(ihi  (Abi^ xi.  17—^3).  Ih  ^c 
the  apostle  is  ih  chains  at  Rome,  db  WtS  find  ititei^ai,  theh,  must  th^  IC^iStle  haVe  heeh 
Timothy  bgaiii  With  hhn  (Phil.  i.  1;  tbi.  I  MItteii.  ti  thU^t  Aldo  kavg  heeh  wHlien 
1;  Phil^td.  1),  at  k  dale  Which  has  been  before  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
approiibiatbly  flted  at  A;  I3.  63;  kH,  hoW-  fbr  Timothy  waa  with  Paul  when  he  com- 
ever,  hfe  received  inslrudUbnii  to  'coihe  posed  that  Epistle  (2  Coh  i.  1).  This,  it  is 
shortly'  to  Paul  fSTim.  it.  0,  ll;2l),wheii,  true,  Ibates  timothy  but  a  short  time  for 
now  ft  |)ri^ni!t  in  Rdtoe  ri.  112;  Vi.  T),  the  hilfllling  his  imj^ortant  duties  at  :^phesus. 
apOstlri  ieethd  to  hatd  Ibft  liis  sdii  some-  fiut  his  friend  ahd  master  needed  his  pre- 
wnere  iil  Adia,  it  may  be  at  Ebhcsns,  When  sence ;  aiid  how  much  better  waa  the  influ- 
on  his  wa^  to  Jerusalem.  The  history,  which  ence  which  lasted  for  at  least  many  Weeks, 
ia  defective,  ha^  been  suppleinented  by  tra-  than  that  Which  could  be  exerted  by  a  mere 
ditiOn;  Accordingly,  Tifaaoth^  appears  as  the  letter  in  the  church  at  Ephesus !  Paul,  in- 
first  hish'dp  bf  EphesU^,  and  id  stated  to  tending  to  remain  in  that  city  until  t'entecost 
hatt*  au^red  Diartyrdoin  under  Domitian  A.  D.  09  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  was  compelled  to 
(81 — ^§6  A.  D.).  it  is  doubted  Whether  the  leave  earlier  (Acts  ziz.  23,  teq.),  and  pro- 
Tllhothy  hibntibhed  tti  Hebrews  (xiit.  2)  is  ceeded  through  Macedonia  into  Greece  (xz. 
the  same  With  ih^  bubjeet  of  this  article,  nb^  1,  2^,  and  theuce  back  into  Macedonia.  At 
is  i^  kndWti  What  was  the  bustody  from  Easter  he  left  Philippi  for  Asia.  Rence 
Which  tiknothy  Is  then  aaid  to  have  bebn  this  Journey  lasted  from  Whitsuntide  tUl 
aet  free.  ^astbr,  that  is,  a  year  all  but  fifty  days.    Of 

Th^  hiatorv  ot  f  itfibtlir,  the  arrati^ment  this  period  Paul  passed  in  Greece  three 
and  di^taiU  of  which  arB,frttto  wattl  of  tnate-  wint«t  tnonths,  probably  iJovember,  l)ecem- 
rials.tibt  Wlthoiit  dlffl»jhliy,  fflvus  tld  only  few  her,  January  (xx.  3).  Hence  from  his  quit- 
ehar&btei'istic  traib.  i^ut  that  Hb  possessed  ting  Ephesus  till  his  coq^ing  into  (Greece — 
superior  haitiral  abilities,  and,  tmae^  PauVs  that  is,  from  Whitsuntide  to  November — 
direction.  Was  tittfed  to  orgahize  and  goverh  there  were  about  five  months.  He  left  Phi- 
bodies  bf  meU,  is  obtious  from  the  dutibs  lippi  at  Easter  at  the  next  year,  and  desired 
devolved  Oh  him  by  his  spiritual  f&lher.  to  be  at  Jerusalem  by  WhitsunUde.  l^btween 
timothy  li^jiears  to  be  bhd  bf  these  ailcdhd-  these  two  fbstivals  hdla  his  interview  with 
ttMb  characters,  or  moderate  talents  dhH  the  bikers  of  the  Ephesian  church.  From 
godd  disposiiions,  Whd,  receiving  from  the  the  time,  tiien.  When  Paul  left  Ephesus  till 
pioUS  eareS  of  ddmestic  vigilaiice  bnd  Ibfe  a  hid  saw  its  officers  it  Miletus,  there  elapsed 
sound  religioUa  training,  tui)  well  prepared  about  twelve  months.  A  ithort  t|me  before 
to  oe  bfi^'efuid  thstirhmentS  in  the  hands  of  Uie  eommencement  of  this  period,  tiifaothy 
i  ihAhtSr  for  tiibbUthig  ^&t  ithd  beheficlai  Waa  sent  trokn  Ephesus  to  Macedonia, 
^esiffha.  ThenBli  he  r^tuhlbd  to  Eph'^fini.  Where  bo 

tthidtM,  IM  ftht  iMH  M;  b¥6fMlfea  to  Waa  left  by  Patil.  \tm6  ther^,  he  received 
baVa  hbeh  Written  by  Paul  to  TiMbthy  idMr     Paiil's  flnt  IbtUti  \d  him.    Having  acted  oh 
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Ibis,  be  went  to  Ptol,  anil  wu  with  the  proper  orginisttion  to  the  chnreb,  wu  eoe 

apostle  when  he  wrote  hie  Second  Epistle  to  which  was  likely  to  be  entertained  by  Panl ; 

the  Corinthians.    And  with  Paol  may  he  who,  though  he  expected  the  speedy  appear- 

have  been  at  the  interview  with  the  Ephesian  ance  of  Jeans,  yet  did  he  esniestly  deuxe  to  ool- 

elders,  snd,  aa  a  repreeentative  of  the  apostle,  leeta  people  prepared  for  the  Lord«  andfor  that 

lemained  with  {he  chnreh  oiti  which  they  porpoie  knew  Uiat  some  mesna  of  personal 

presided.  infloence  snd  instmetion  were  indispensable. 

The  details  into  which  we  hsTO  gone.  The  neceaaity  was  the  greater  in  E^msu, 

show  that  there  waa  time  anfficient  for  the  because  of  the  disturbances  which  had  ne- 

moTcmenta  aaaigned  to  TimoUiy.  .  Of  his  eessitated  hia  own  departure  and  thrBatened 

Tisit  to  Macedonia  and  return  to  Ephesus,  the  vexy  existence  of  the  church,  which  wai 

bdTore  the  deparlore  of  Panl,  we  cannot  likely  to  stand  firm  against  pressure  ad 

speak  poaitiTcly,  becauae  the  indications  of  Tiolenoe  from  without  only  if  made  into  an 

time  in  the  Acts  are  here  Tery  Tsgue  (Acts  organised,  compact,  uid  well-woiking  coipo- 

six.  20 — 22) ;  but  between  the  time  of  PauTs  ration.     The  danger  was  the  greater,  sod 

quitting  Ephesus  and  the  ensuing  NoTsmber,  the  need  of  Paul's  advice  and  the  presence 

there  were  three  months  in  which  Timothy  of  Timothy  the  grester  too,  beeanse  lUailies 

might  aet  in  order  Uie  church  in  that  place,  and  collisions  assailed   vad  troubled  tfas 

snd  two  for  hie  Journey  to  his  father  in  the  community. 

faith.  If,  indeed,  we  allow  time  for  Timothy  It,  moreover,  the  charaeier  of  those  enen 
to  receiTe  the  letter  after  Paul'a  departure,  and  rivalriea  ia  studied,  they  will  be  found 
we  shall  then  not  have  many  weeks  in  which  to  be  essentially  the  same  with  those  which 
Timothy  could  execute  his  master's  instrue-  from  other  sources  sre  known  to  ha^  pre- 
tions.  As,  however,  the  evUs  which  Paul  vailed  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  at  Ephesus. 
wished  to  cure  were  of  a  preasing  nature,  See  Ephbsus,  Ephbsiavs,  Phuosofht. 
and  were  known  to  him  when  he  left  Ephe-  The  doctrinal  teaehinga  of  the  Spisfle  sre 
sus,  we  may  reaaonably  think  Aat  he  took  also  Pauline.  It  haa,  indeed,  been  aaid 
the  first  moment  of  leisure  in  order  to  im-  (Credner,  Dag  Nmt  rfttosMiit,  iL  110)  dial 
preas  on  the  mind  of  Timothy  the  great  pur-  the  atatement  in  1  Tim.  iL  4,  that  Ood  de- 
poses for  which  he  had  been  left  behind  sires  the  salvation  of  all,  ia  oontrarj  to  PaaTa 
Nor  is  it  unliksly,  considering  the  distarbed  general  view;  though  tfie  same  doetrine  is 
Btate  of  the  city  when  Paul  left  it,  that  Ti-  expressly,  and  even  more  stroni^y,  set  forth 
mothy  may  have  found  it  diflcult  to  maintain  in  Bom.  iL  6,  fff. ;  v.  12,  9tq. ;  x.  12;  xL  32. 
himself  there  at  that  time  for  longer  than  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  tsf.  It  would  be  easy  to 
soms  three  months.  It  may  be  an  indication  exhibit  other  eorreapondenees  in  doetrine 
that  Ephesus  was  even  a  year  afterwards  between  this  letter  and  acknoidedged  writings 
not  free  firom  sgitation  and  peri],  at  leaat  to  of  Paul,  whose  earnest,  lofty,  Rowing;  yet 
Paul,  that  the  apostle,  when  on  his  road  to  conaiderate  spirit,  appeara  in  it  in  features 
Jerusalem,  instesd  of  repairing  thither,  met  too  numerous  and  too  marked  to  be  mistaken. 
the  elders  of  the  diurch  at  Miletus.  It  con-  The  place  ttom  which  this  First  Epistle 
firms  the  opinion  that  the  letter  was  written  to  Timothy  was  written  cannot  be  determined, 
ahortly  after  Paul's  departure,  that  Hug  fixea  but  it  confirms  ths  view  we  have  given  to 
Whitsuntide  (A.D.  69)  as  the  time  of  its  find  that  it  preaentsat  itsdoee  no  greetings, 
eompoaition.  If  written  on  his  Joumsy,  or  in  a  monent 

The  whole  of  these  views,  however,  have  snatched  from  active  labour  in  the  less  known 

but  an  insuffleient  historic^  basis.    What  parte  of  Eorope,  its  author  would  have  no 

is  certain  in  the  literaiy  history  of  the  New  time  for  any  thing  save  thoee  instroetioBi 

Testament  is  not  augmented  and  confirmed,  which  were  all-important,  and  the  neeeasi^ 

but  invalidated  and  rendered  auspicious,  by  for  whidi  pressed  heavily  on  the  wiite/s 

mixing  snd  confounding  with  it  probsble  mind;  nor  would   Paul  find  in    porsons 

combinations  and  plausible  conjectures.    If  around  him  points  of  oonneetion  between 

Providence  haa  curtailed  our  knowledge,  we  his  then  condition  snd  the  one  that  he  had 

shonld  bow  in  modest  acquiescence,  and  not  left  at  Ephesus.    Whsre  he  was,  there  were 

irreverently  attempt  to  flU  up  the  chaams  by  probably  few  or  none  who  had  persoasl 

inflated  bubblea  or  harsh  dogmatism.  friends  in  the  Ephesisn  ehoreh  to  whoss 

Improper  stsps  of  this  kind  have  produced  Paul  might  tranamit  greetinga ;  and  he  him- 

a  nataral  reaction,  and  led  aome  to  deny  sslf  was  probably  too  uncertain  of  the  foilh- 

the  authenticity  of  both  PauTs  letters  to  fulness  of  its  members  to  know  what  tone, 

Timothy.    In  this  step  they  have  found  in  the  actus]  eirsumstancee,  he  shoold  take 

their  chief  aupport  in  the  defects  of  our  hia-  towarda  peraona  whom  he  might  otherwise 

torical  docuroenta.  have  aaluted  aa  beloved  beetfaien.    Beaidee, 

If,  however,  we  carefully  look  into  the  inaamuch  aa  the  Eplstie  waa  addreaaed  by 

Bubatance  of  the  letter  now  befors  us,  we  an  individual  to  aa  individoal,  then  vraa  no 

^all  find  aulBeient  reason  to  hold  faet  to  its  need  tor  any  leeognltlfltt  of  aliisw,  as|isalal^y 

Panline  origbi«    The  great  afan  of  the  Bpis-  aa  flw  ernmamtieatSon  waa  MisiUfsHy  of  a 

tte^  namely,  to  aaalat  Timothy  in  flvlng  a  private  aatne^  eontalnlag^  aa  it  dUI» 
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instnietiona  to  Timothy  for  his  own  personal  Timothy  (12, 13).    A  similar  oonfirmation 

gnidanoe.  is  foand  in  i.  4,  where,  speaking  of  his  great 

If  this  Episfle  was  not  written  by  Pan],  it  desire  to  see  Timothy,  Panl  adds,  *  being 

jnnst  ha^e  had  for  its  author  one  eqnal  to  miadfal  of  thy  tears/    The  idea  of  seeing 

Pam  in  genius,  and  similar  to  him  in  com-  him  brings  np  the  associated  idea  of  the 

plexion  of  thought  and  elevation  of  purpose,  last  time  he  saw  his  disciple.    When  was 

But  two  Pauls  are  as  inoonceiyable  as  two  that?    According  to  ihe  view  we  have  given, 

sons.    A  Paul  that  could  descend  to  deoep-  when  he  took  leave  of  Timothy  at  the  tearful 

tion,  would  by  the  act  prove  himself  to  be  interview  with  the  Ephesian  elders.    The 

no  Paul.  names  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 

ThM  Steond  SpUtU  to  Timothy,  which  also  Epistle  confirm  the  view.  Demas  was  con- 
bears  the  name  of  Paul  as  its  author  (i.  1),  nected  with  Asia  Minor,  being  known  to  the 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  a  ehuroh  at  Oolosse  (CoL  iv.  14) ;  also  Luke, 
prisoner  (8,  12,  16;  ii.  9),  ejEpecting  the  called  in  the  same  plaee  *  the  beloved  physi- 
seoond  appearance  of  the  Messiah  (10, 12 ;  cian/  as  well  as  Orescens  (2  Timothy  iv. 
ir.  8),  also  his  own  immediate  departure  10).  Mark,  moreover,  was  connected  with 
(iv.  6,  Iff.),  and  under  trying  and  painftQ  eir-  Asia'(Acts  zii.  20;  xiii.  5, 13.  Philem.  24, 
oumstanoes(ii.  11, 12),  in  order  to  strengthen  especially  Col.  iv.  10).  Tychicus  belonged 
Timothy  in  the  gospel  and  in  his  oflloial  to  Troas  (Acte  zx.  4) ;  and  as  he  bore  the 
duties  as  overseer  of  the  church  (i.  0,  8 ;  il.  letter  to  flie  Colossians  (iv.  7),  so  may  he 
1,  fSf.,  24;  iv.  1,  teq.;  and  particularly  to  have  borne  this  letter  to  Timothy,  for  he 
guide  and  lud  him  in  correcting  false  doo-  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv. 
trine  and  misconduct  (ii.  14,  i$q,;  ilL  1,  12),  wiUi  which  church  he  was  well  ac- 
$§^,) ;  as  well  as  to  lead  him  to  practise  the  quainted  (Ephes.  vi.  2),  and  Carpus  was  an 
virmes  of  the  gospel  (iL  22,  uq.),  encou-  Inhabitant  of  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  while 
raged  by  Paul's  example,  which  was  well  Alexander  belonged  to  Ephesus  (Acte  xix. 
known  to  him  (iii  10,  Mf.).  From  L  17,  83).  Aquila  was  of  Pontus  (Acte  xviii.  2. 
it  is  probable  that  Bome  was  the  place  Prisca,  hi  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  is  another  fosit  of 
whence  the  letter  was  sent  This  conclusion  PrisciUa,  Aqnila's  wife).  Onesiphorus  is 
is  greatly  confirmed  by  other  facte  just  de-  declared  by  Winer  to  be  a  Christian  of 
tailed.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Epistle  was  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  i.  16 ;  iv.  19).  Trophi- 
sent  to  Timothy  by  Paul  when  a  prisoner  mus  was  an  Ephesian  (Acte  xx.  4 ;  xxi.  29). 
at  Bome,  sufTering  greatly  for  the  cause  of  Eubulus  is  mentioned  only  in  this  chapter, 
Christ  This  endurance  arose  not  merely  but  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  renders  it 
from  his  being  a  prisoner.  He  had,  it  seems,  likely  that  he  was  connected  with  Asia.  Of 
had  a  hearing  of  his  eause.  On  this  occa-  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia,  nothing  can 
sion  he  was  forsaken  by  all,  being  thus  be  said,  as  these  names  occur  in  no  other 
made  like  his  Lord  when  in  his  hour  of  place.  Erastus  is  found  with  Paul  and  Ti- 
angnish  and  ignominy, '  all  forsook  him  and  mothy  in  Ephesus,  and  both  are  sent  by 
fled.'  And  while  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  him  into  Macedonia  (Acte  xix.  22).  Thus 
were  alienated  from  the  apostle,  Demas,  se-  every  name  of  which  we  know  any  thing  is 
dueed  by  his  love  of  the  present  world,  had  found  to  be  more  or  less  closely  connected 
also  abandoned  him.  Others  had  departed—  with  Ephesus.  There  is  one  exception,  thnt 
Creseens  to  Oalatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  and  of  Titus,  and  he,  as  a  fellow-worker  with 
Tychicus  had  been  sent  to  Ephesus.  Luke  Paul,  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Timothy. 
only  was  with  him.  Hence  he  is  led  to  beg  The  decisive  proof  that  Timothy  was  in  Asia 
Timothy  to  use  his  best  efforte  in  order  to  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Having  requested 
come  to  him  shortly.  Timothy  to  come  to  him  at  Bome,  the  apu.^tle 

The  place  where  Timothy  was  when  Paul  adds,  '  the  doke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with 
wrote  to  him  this  second  communication,  Carpus,  when  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee ' 
may  be  probably  ascertained  by  ciroum-  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Troas  lay  on  the  north- 
stances  therein  found.  Thus  in  i.  15,  Paul  western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
uses  words  which  seem  to  imply  that  his  Paul  in  Bome  and  Timothy,  if  in  Ephesus. 
son  was  in  Asia  and  intimately  acquainted  Natural,  therefore,  was  Paul's  request  And 
with  the  Christian  churches  in  that  land,  in  proceeding  from  Ephesus  to  Bome,  Troas 
especially  with  the  ehuroh  at  Ephesus  (18).  was  a  place  through  which  Timothy  was 
The  official  duties  enjoined  on  Timothy  in  likely  to  pass,  not  only  as  having  been  twice 
this  Epistle  are  similar  to  those  he  is  re-  passed  through  by  Paul  (Acte  xvi.  8,  11 ; 
quired  in  the  former  to  exeroise  at  Ephesus,  xx.  5,  teq.),  but  also  as  afibrding  the  best 
and  the  state  of  mind  in  i^gard  to  errors  way  to  Bome,  being  at  once  the  shortest  and 
to  be  guarded  against  and  corrected  is  slso  involving  least  exposure  to  the  sea. 
similar.  In  the  mention  of  names  in  iv.  10,  The  concurrence  of  these  minute,  inci- 
ssf.,  the  laws  of  association  suggest  an  argu-  dental,  and  independent  circumstances,  ren- 
ment  tending  to  show  that  Timothy  was  at  ders  it  at  the  least  very  probable  that  Ti> 
Ephesus ;  Ibr  no  sooner  does  Panl  mention  mothy  was  at  Ephesus  when  Panl  wrote  to 
that  eitj,  than  he  immediately  adverte  to  him  this  his  Second  Epistle.  This  condu- 
VoLIL  2  L 
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gloii  eotiflftnl  dl0  titftr  gltfin  in  fhtf  pretbOB  of  arms.    Bronse  wis  alao  used  Ia  <bl  fn- 

iMeU,  Aiicl  eaai^fl  fbe  t«0  I«tt«r8  to  give  matwn  of  sdU»o».  THi(]n(Mk,lHlrilint) 

tUd  reMlvO  aid  in  tbfl  esUblUlmietLt  of  weir  was  in  tavjr  nmota  ages  froovad  fnm  the 

Paidliifl  origin,  a&d  fha  isMrtaiUlflg  of  (he  CaifttfrUar,  or  BiiUy  Idas  (aaA  GoitilrBil), 

perion  to  khotn  the^  w#f0  a«1it  by  Pbosioiao  natigilors  and  Hbtat  dapca- 

We  af a  also  fcoflflntiad  la  the  opinion  that  dendea,  and  aant  aaatvaid»  Uumi^  Bjria  aad 

the  letter  was  Uritten  hy  Piul  to  Timothy  Palmyra,  to  distaat  fafia  off  Asia  (Oiaiiri 

hf  the  Utii,  teartit  111  otif  iflinfita  Inqoiry  'Mistoiy  of  Britiah  OomiMraa,'  i.  diap.  L). 

Into  these  names,  thai  so  fitf  as  our  know-  Wilkinaon,  in  hia  instroetrre,  mtciaSlil,  Mri 

ledge  extends,  eter^  thing  aeeorda  with  that  trastwoithT  wark«  '  Th«  Xdiaan  ted  Caa- 

oplnloti.    The  persons  tbelltioilad  sre  per-  toms  of  iLa  Aaeiant  SgyptiaM^'  sip  {VL 

soni  With  wliom  Pad]  ind  Tiinothy  were  2dd),  'The  akOl  of  tha  Bgyptiaai  te  eoB- 

aeqttaltited  $  dnd  most  of  them  #ere  persons  pounding  SMtali  ii  alrandafttljr  pioved  fej 

whom  t^e  history  would  lead  tea  to  expect  in  tte  taaes,  miftorsi  atmsi  sad  implamiali 

the  eaie.    And  When  attention  ia  given  to  of  bronse  disaorarad  al  TlM^bas  and  athsi 

the  Mrsory  manner  In  Whleh  these  namea  parte  of  Sgypt  i  aad  tha  iiamamga  metbodi 

are  let  dro^  from  the  wiltei^s  psn.  It  is  very  Siey  adopted  for  Tafying  the  <tfiiipoaitle«  of 

difllehlt  to  doncelte  that  we  have  here  to  do  WcMlse  bj  a  Jndkioia  mixttfa  of  aBo|B|  lie 

with  any  thing  bttt  a  reality.  shown  in  many  qnaliliea  of  tho  natal.  Thij 

'thB  letter  bears  traces  of  an  anxiona  lud  cTsn  the  seeret  of  giving  to  brameMadn 

mind,    t^atd  had  been  before  his  judges,  *  oertahi  degree  of  alaaliaity,  M  may  be  am 


and  there  stood  slone.  Some  had  proved  In  the  dagger  of  the  Baflitt  Mnaotfis*  dae* 
fklthless.  others  bsd  become  prudent.  A  ther  remarkable  fcatora  in  ttatir  baoaila  ia 
aecond  Bearing  had  probably  been  leas  af-  the  resiataaee  it  oAra  to  the  oflbat  ef  the 
dictlve.  Still,  danger  and  death  aeemed  near,  atmoaphere ;  aoma  aontinning  ttnoOlh  and 
The  aged  confessor  wanted  one  on  whom  ha  bright  though  buried  for  afSs*  and  aone 
cotild  rely,  fie  therefore  writea  to  Timothy,  presenting  tike  appaaranea  of  pfaoisi  oiidfr 
urging  him  to  come,  and,  if  he  could,  to  tion  purposely  indnead/  Bee  luott, 
come  before  winter  (3  Tim.  iv.  21).  Henee  TIPH8AH,  u  eity  on  the  Wsaterfl  maigiB 
the  Epistle  weara  the  appearance  of  having  of  the  Euphrateai  forming  the  aotth-eaamii 
been  eomposed  a  short  time  before  Paul's  limitof  Solomon's  kingdom}  probd>ly7V^ 
imprisonment  at  Rome  issued  in  his  martyr-  saciM,  afterwarda  oaUed  AsphJpotia. 
dom.  A*  such,  it  is  specially  intereating;  TI&A8,  a  eon  of  J^hetf  ia  held  to  ban 
and  as  sdeh,  its  tone  of  sJBTeotionate  earnest  been  the  progenitor  of  the  ThraeiaBa  (Oed. 
ness  and  concern  Is  natursl  and  becoming*  z.  2).  Thrace  waa  a  distfiet  oti  the  nor& 
The  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  bss  been  of  Oreeoei  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pen- 
questioned  and  denied  without  aufficient  tua  Euxinua  (the  Blaek  aad)  |  dtt  the  aondi, 
grottnds.  Though  we  are  dispoaed  to  assign  by  the  Propontts  and  tho  JBgMn  aes  (Arehi- 
a  somewhat  later  date  for  its  composition  pelsgo)  |  on  the  west,  by  the  Hver  Strfinoil; 
than  Lardner,  namely  A*  D.  61,  we  concur  and  on  the  north,  by  the  BaeHAtniDOiM  rso|t 
in  these  his  words :  *  It  appeara  to  me  very  of  llemoa.  The  rivtr  Hebrtta  tan  throa^ 
probable  that  (his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  land. 

waa  Written  at  Rome,  when  Paul  waa  sent        TIBHAKAH,  a  king  of  Kthiopiu  or  Cuth 

thither  by  Peetus.    And  I  cannot  but  think  (Vol.  i.  p.  440),  who  made  wnr  on  Benas- 

that  this  ought  to  be  en  allowed  and  deter*  cherib  when  threatening  Jervsalam  (2  Kings 

mined  pohiu'    It  is  first  mentioned  by  Ire-  tix.  0.   Is.  xxxvii*  0).     Ha  is  the 


nsus  (bom  at  Smvma  in  the  early  part  of  Taraooa  of  Manetho,  the  third  king  of  tlM 
the  second  century),  who,  speaking  of  Linus,  2dth  dynasty^  who^  aa  an  Bthiopiaa  mo- 
says  he  ia  the  same  as  *  Paul  mentions  in  nanh,  ruled  over  a  part  of  Egypt  Aceoid- 
those  (well-known)  Epistles  to  Timothy/  ing  to  Strabo,  Tirhakah  penetrated  to  dM 
TIM  (L.  tfaMfiiimt)  was  known  to  the  He-  nillars  of  Hercules,  or  Qibrallar.  Hitaig 
brews  (Numb.  xxxi.  22.  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20)  fixes  his  reign  714—606  A.O.  This  is  ens 
tinder  the  name  of  Udel,  a  word  which  some  of  the  points  in  which  the  hieloiy  of  BgfJ^ 
say  comes  from  a  root  meaning  'to  separate  ;*  coincides  with  that  of  the  Hebrewa. 
because,  among  other  mysterious  qualities,  TIRZAH  (H.  p/esMat),  n  royal  Oanatfi- 
tin  was  held  to  have  the  power  of  separating  itish  city  conquered  by  Joahna  (Joah.  sii. 
mized  metals.  Tin,  in  Esek.  xxii.  18  (cump.  24),  which  feH  to  the  share  of  Ephnia,  snd 
Isaiah  L  25),  ia  mentioned  among  inferior  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
metaU,  as  if  accounted  '  dross/  where  also  (1  Kings  xiv,  17).  Zimri,  besieged  by  Omii, 
is  implied  the  fact  of  its  entering  into  amal-  destroyed  ita  piJaee  and  himself  widi  drs 
gams.  SucU  a  compound  waa  produced  (xvi.  17,  ]8>.  The  latter,  having  reigned 
when  tin  was  mixed  with  copper,  forming,  in  Tirxah  six  years,  transferred  the  seat  ef 
nut  braaa,  which  is  copper  and  sine,  but  empire  to  Samaria  (23, 24).  Tiraah«  which 
bronie — n  metal  employed  before  iron,  and  lay  some  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Ssssp 
f^m  its  being  hard  and  capable  of  receiv-  ria,  was  celebrated  ibr  the  loveHneot  of  iH 
iag  an  edge«  serviceable  in  the  fabrication  natural  scenery  (Cant  vi.  4^. 
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TITHES  (T.  O.  uhnte),  that  is  tenths,  rests.    If,  howerer,  we  riew  tht  enftettnentt 
seem  founded  on  a  raverence  for  the  nnm-  aa  oonstituting  portions  of  one  tithe-law,  the 
ber  tfn,  which,  as  the  number  of  the  fingers  several  parts  may  in  the  main  be  found  con- 
aud  the  toes,  as  well  as  from  certain  qaali-  current,  and  tithes  would  thus  be  a  tenth  of 
ties  found  or  fanoied  in  the  number  itself,  the  annual  increase,  appropriated  to  the  sef- 
was  in  the  primBTal  ages  held  a  sacred  yioe  of  the  temple  and  lis  serrants,  as  weH 
number,  beoame  the  foundation  of  the  deci-  as  to  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  frlendsbip, 
mal  (L.  dee&m^  'ten')  system  of  computa-  and  charity.    Should  thistiew  find  due  sup* 
tion  (comp.  Numb.  iL  19),  and  was,  in  the  port,  and  prove  applicable  in  its  fullest  im- 
Decalogue  or  table  of  Ten  Commandments,  port,  it  would,  by  presenting  the  tithes  as  a 
made  the  centre  of  the  Mosaic  polity.    In  great  national  provision  for  the  learned  and 
a  religion  haTing  such  a  nucleus  (compare  needy  elasses,  senre  to  lessen  the  fbrce  of 
Matt  zzT.  1),  tithes  could  hardly  be  absent;  the  objection  to  the  Mosaic  polity,  that,  be- 
especially  as  they  existed  before  Mosaism,  sides  other  sources  of  rsTenue,  the  letitical 
considered  as  a  separate  institution,  came  order,  which  probably  did  not  constitute 
into  existence.    Tithes  were  given  by  Abra-  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  nation,  yet  pos- 
ham  to  Melchizedek ;  and  the  transaction  is  sessed  one-tenth  of  its  annual  substance, 
simply  mentioned,  as  if  one  that  was  well  Doubtless,  with  the  debasement  of  the  na- 
known  (Gen.  xir.  20.  Heb.  vii.  3).    Jacob  tional  character,  the  sacerdotal  body,  whose 
also  consecrated  a  tithe  of  his  property  to  power  was  very  great,  worked  the  system  for 
God  (Gen.  xxviil.  22).  their  own  aggrandisement   The  Talmudlsts 
In  the  Mosaic  law,  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  speak  of  a  second  and  a  third  tithe  (comp. 
all  the  products  of  the  earth,  including  the  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  22) ;  which,  if^  as  would 
field,  the  orchard,  and  the  garden,  with  the  appear,  they  were  separate  exactions,  must 
flock  and  the  herd  —  in  general,  whatever  have  been  found  very  oppressive.    If,  in  ad* 
was  eatable — was  annually  to  be  paid  by  dition,  a  tenth  was  payable  to  the  regal  gO' 
every  Israelite,  as  tenant  of  the  land,  to  its  vemment  (1  Samuel  viii.  10),  the  Israelites, 
sole  proprietor,  Jehovah,  who  appropriated  having  also  so  much  of  their  wealth  to  part 
the  same  to  the  support  of  the  national  reli-  with  in  connection  with  offerings  of  various 
gion  and  worship ;  and  accordingly  resigned  kinds,  purchased  at  a  dear  rate  the  advan- 
the  wealth  thus  accruing  to  the  levites  in  vir-  tages  of  their  social  and  religious  institu- 
tue  of  their  office,  and  in  consideration  of  tions.     See  Taxss. 

their  possessing  no  share  in  the  land.     Of  TITLE,  a  Latin  Word  in  English  letters, 

these  tithes,  the  firuits  of  the  earth  might  be  representing  the  inscription  put  by  Pilate 

redeemed  by  the  payment  of  one-fifth  beyond  over  the  head  of  out  Lord,  declaratory  of  the 

what  they  were  worth,  not  in  the  general  reason  why  he  was  crucified.  What  John  (zix. 

market,  we  presume,  but  in  the  sanctuary  19)  with  strict  propriety  speaks  of  as  *  a  title,' 

(Ley.  xxvil.  30 — 83.   Mumb.  xviil.  21,  $eq.),  Matthew  terms  his  '  accusation,'  and  Mark, 

Of  these  tithes,   the  levites  had  to  pay  a  *  the  superscription  of  his  aoeusation.'    This 

tenth  to  the  priests  (Numb,  xviii.  26 — 30.  <  title,'  as  John  infonns  us,  was  written  to  the 

2  Cbron.  xxxi.  4 — 9.  Neh.  x.  37,  88).    In  following  effect:  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 

Deuter.  xiv.  22 — 27  (comp.  xii.  6,  teq.),  the  of  the  Jews.'    Of  course  it  must  have  been 

tithe  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  social  meal  before  written  on  a  tablet  of  some  kind.    It  was 

the  sanctuary,  in  company  with  the  levite,  usual  for  the  title,  inscribed  on  a  piece  of 

strangers,  widows,  an  \  orphans ;  and  if  the  wood,  to  be  set  on  the  top  of  the  cross.    In 

distance  at  which   any  one  lived  was  too  a  mixed  population  the  inscription  was  in 

great  to  bring  the  tithe  in  kind,  he  was  to  divers  languages :   the  grave   of  the   third 

turn  the  objects  into  money,  and,  proceeding  Oordian,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  had  a 

to  the  holy  place,  expend  it  at  his  pleasure  title  or  Ascription  written  in  Greek,  Latin, 

for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  (xiv.  28 ;  Persian,  Jewish,  and  Egyptian  letters.    In 

zzvi.  12 — 14).    The  same  passages  require  the  case  of  the  title  set  over  the  cross  of 

a  tithe  >  banquet  to  be  held  every  third  year  Jesus,  the  Hebrew  (John  xix.  20 ;  compare 

at  each  dwelling-place.    It  may  not  be  easy  Luke  xxiii.  88)  naturally  stood  first,  as  being 

to  reconcile  these  injunctions,  of  which  the  the  vernacular.    It  is  also  in  agreement  with 

first  seems  to  give   all  tithes   to  the  levi-  what  might  have   been  experted  from  the 

tical  order,  the  second  to  reserve  no  small  existence  in  Judea  of  the  Homsn  dominion, 

portion  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  donor  that  the  tablet  bearing  the  charge  should 

who  admita  the  levite  as  his  yoest.    Winer  have  a  Latin  name.     That  name,  tit«/«f, 

holds  the  latter  ordinances  to  te  an  expan-  has  here  a  genuine  classical  sense,  such  as 

sion  of  the  original  tithe  system,  designed  was  current  in  the  age  of  Augustus;  tnm 

to  favour  the  levites.  This  view  cannot  be  sus-  which  the  term  afterward  deviated  more  and 

tained,  because  the  levites  are  not  favoured,  more  as  time  went  on,  till  at  last  it  came  to 

but  the  reverse,   and  because  any  change  signify  a  title  of  honour,  and  in  the  plural 

made  in  the  original  legislation,  under  the  to  denote  a  place  of  worship.    The  use  of 

auspices  of  the  eacerdotal  order,  could  hardly  the  term  titulut,  therefore,  ia  an  atgutnetlt 

fail  to  have  specially  promoted  their  inte-  that  the  Gospel  of  John  WM  produced  near 
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Uie  age  to  which  the  crncifizion  refen,  anil 
under  ci^umttances  which  gaTe  the  writer 
opportunities  of  minute  and  exaet  infonna- 
tion. 

The  tablet  bearing  the  title  it  aaid  to  hare 
been  discoTered  by  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Conatantine,  and  by  her  conteyed  (A.D. 
825)  to  Borne,  where  it  was  preserred  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  at  length,  in 
1492,  to  have  been  anew  brought  to  lig^t, 
being  found  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  same 
church  while  it  was  undergoing  repairs. 
The  faets  were  asserted  by  an  inscription 
and  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.  Without 
ezpiessing  an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  discoTered  with  the  original  title,  or  en- 
tering into  the  consideration  of  some  Tcrbal 
questions  connected  with  the  subject,  we  pre> 
sent  to  the  reader  a  fac-simile  of  the  portion 
of  the  title,  such  as  it  was  seen  and  described 
by  Nicquetus  (Titulut  Sanet^  Crueit,  authors 
llonorato  Nicqueto,  1695).  The  inscription 
eozresponds  with  the  statement  of  John,  pre* 
senting  traees  of  the  Hebrew  first,  then  the 
Greek,  and  then  the  Latin.  The  words,  con- 
fonnably  to  aneient  custom  in  Judea,  are 


read  from  right  to  left.  The  Hebrew  is  the 
least,  the  Latin  the  most  distinct  The  last 
presents  in  full  the  word  NAZARENUS, 
the  Naxarene  ('of  Nasareth,*  John  xix.  19), 
with  two  letters,*  apparently  R  and  £,  which 
with  X  would  make  BEX  or  JTtng;  so  that, 
as  John  states,  the  title  thus  appears  to  hare 
run — ^' Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,'  and  consequently  contained  the  scof- 
fing implication  that  Jesus  had  suffered 
death  for  high  treason  against  the  Soman 
BOTcreignty. 

The  mention  of  the  three  languages,  He- 
brew, Oreek,  and  Latin,  is  in  the  case  per- 
fectly natural ;  for  it  was  requisite  that  the 
accusation  should  be  legible  to  the  natire 
population  and  to  the  Jews  of  the  disper- 
sion, as  well  as  the  proselytes,  speaking 
Oreek  and  Latin,  that  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
solemnities  of  the  PassoTcr;  and  well  do 
these  three  tonnes  coirespond  with  and 
symbolize  the  three  great  currents  of  civili- 
sation  and  social  inflnsnce  which  were  then 
gathered  together  in  Jerusalem  as  a  great 
common  oentrat 
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TTTUS  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul, 
of  Oreek  parentage  (Oal.  ii.  I — 8),  and  con- 
Tcrted  by  the  apostle,  who  hence  calls  him 
his  own  son  (Tit  i.  4).  He  remained  un- 
eircnmcised  (Gal.  ii.  3). 

Of  the  details  of  his  history  little  is  known. 
Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  given 
no  aoeount  of  him.  Paul  supplies  brief  no- 
tices of  Titus,  which,  though  fragmentaiy, 
are  valuable  because  incidental.  From  these 
we  learn  that  Titus  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
tisit  firom  Antiooh  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  it  1 — 
8).  Then  is  he  sent  by  Paul  fh>m  Ephesus 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.Tu.  13, 14;  zu.  18).  The 
apostle,  having  been  disappointed  in  expect- 
ing to  find  at  Troas  Titus,  his  *  brother' 
(iL  18),  met  hhn  in  Macedonia  (vii.  5,  teq.), 
vhanee  he  again  sent  him  to  Corinth,  with 
Ids  Second  letter  to  the  church  in  that  city 
^rill.  0,  I6—I81  28).     Continuing  to  work 


with  Paul,  Titus  is  left  by  him  in  the  island 
of  Crete  (Tit  i  5),  was  with  him  in  Borne, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Balmatia  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10).  Paul  wrote  to  him  a  letter  while  he 
was  in  Crete,  in  which  he  requesu  Titos  to 
come  to  him  at  Nieopolis  when  the  ftpo««t1e 
should  send  to  him  Artemas  or  Tychiens  (T  jr. 
iii.  12).  These  latter  facts  do  not  completely 
fall  in  with  the  known  events  of  PanVs  his- 
tory; but  as  oar  acquaintance  with  that  his- 
tory, especially  in  its  concluding  portions, 
is  fragmentary  and  defective,  we  are  not  r.t 
liberty  to  determine  that  they  are  not  to  be 
received.  This  would  be  to  draw  a  positive 
conclusion  from  our  ignorance.  If  they  pre- 
sented an  obvious  contradiction  to  known 
facts,  the  state  of  the  eaie  would  be  far  dif- 
ferent As  it  is,  these  seattered  notices  eonld 
8<^arcely  have  been  fabrieated,  and  thsrefors 
t!iey  possess  s  claim  on  our  credence.    In* 
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formation  is  not  to  be  rejected  became  in-  of  the  home  of  Togarmah'  (Eaek.  zxrii.  14; 

complete.  Its  Tcry  rarity  enhances  its  valae.  zxxvili.  6)  are  placed  in  Armenia. 

Tradition  makes  Titas  bishop  of  Crete,  in  TOLA  (H.  a  worm),  son  of  Paah,  of  the 

which  island  it  states  that  he  died.  tribe  of  Issachar,  judged  Israel,  between 

The  passages  referred  to  above  show  that  Abimelech  and  Jair,  during  twenty  •  three 

Paul  held  Titm  in  high  esteem,  and  in  re-  years,  and  was  buried  at  Shamer,  in  Ephraim, 

gard  to  their  common  work  stood  with  him  the  place  of  his  abode  (Judg.  z.  1 — 3). 

in  intimate  relations.  TOPAZ,  the  probably  correct  rendering 

litut,  thM  Epistle  cf  Paul  to,  professes  to  of  the  Hebrew  pitdah,  in  Exodm  zzviii  17. 
have  been  written  by  Paul,  a  servant  of  Ood  Job  xxviii.  19.  Ezek.  zrriii.  18. 
and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  Titus,  his  TOPHET  (H.  a  drum),  the  place  in  the 
own  son  after  the  common  faith  (i.  1 — 3),  vale  of  Hinnom,  on  the' south-east  of  Jeru- 
at  a  time  when  the  apostle  looked  for  the  salem,  where  children  were  offered  to  Mo- 
second  appearance  of  Christ  (ii.  13),  and  loch,  and  drums  (hence  the  name)  were 
before  the  time  that  he  had  determined  to  beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  Uie  innocent 
pass  the  winter  at  Nicopolis  (iii.  12),  where,  sufferers  (2  Kings  zziii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  81, 
on  imufScieut  grounds,  it  has  been  held  the  82). 

letter  was  written.  From  the  Epistle  itself  TOBTOISE,  the  rendering,  in  Ley.  xi.  29, 
it  appears  that  Paul,  having  been  in  Crete  of  the  Hebrew  tiahv,  the  meaning  of  which 
and  found  there  much  disorder,  to  which  he  is  not  known,  on  which  account  Wellbeloved 
could  not  himself  apply  a  remedy,  left  Titus  preserves  in  his  Translation  the  word  itself, 
there  in  order  to  finish  what  he  had  begun;  TOWN  (T.  connected  with  dun,  *  a  hill' 
and  to  aid  him  in  this  arduous  office,  he  or  'ascent'),  originally  a  fortified  dwelling- 
wrote  to  his  fellow  -  labourer  this  Epistle,  place,  is  a  word  which,  taken  in  the  general 
which,  besides  giving  directions  for  the  selec-  sense  of  a  residence  of  human  beings,  stands 
tion  and  appointment  of  church  officers,  con-  for  several  Hebrew  terms :  namely,  I.  Geer, 
taim  specific  exhortations  to  Titus  himself,  from  a  root  sfgnifying  '  to  sarround,'  is  used 
and  through  him  to  the  churches  in  the  is-  of  the  first  city  on  record — ^that  buOt  by  Cain 
land  (L  5),  bearing  immediately  on  their  (Gen.  iv.  17).  II.  Kiryah,  of  similar  import 
moral  wants,  dangers,  and  duties.  (Numb.  xxL  28.  Job  zxxix.  7).  III.  Bath, 

That  the  object,  tone,  and  tendency  of  the  properly  *  daughter'   (Gen.  zxy.  20),  and 

composition  are  worthy  of  Paul,  and  saoh  as  denoting  suburbs  or  small  dependent  towns 

might  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  cannot  or  villages  (Josh.  zv.  45,  47).    lY.  Havoth 

be  denied,  nor  ought  we  to  allow  the  impres-  (1  Kings  iv.  18),  'hamlets'   (Jadg.  x.  4, 

aion  in  favour  of  its  authenticity  thence  de-  marg. ;  comp.  Numb.  xxxiL  41).  Y.  Hatuhr, 

rived  to  be  rendered  faint,  still  less  to  be  <a  walled  town'  (Gen.  xxv.  16),  signifying 

effaeed,  by  our  want  of  materials  for  confi-  an  enclosed  place,  hence  'court'   (Exod. 

dently  setting  forth  the  outward  relations  xxvii.  9;  xxxv.  17).    VI.  ProAso/^n,  firom  a 

under  which  the  Epistle  came  into  exist-  root  meaning  that  which  is  broad,  open,  un- 

enee.  confined,   and  hence  villages  or  unwolled 

Those  outward  relations  are  now  hidden  towns  (Judg.  v.  7.  1  Sam.  vL  18).  VII. 
in  perpetual  obscurity.  With  them,  conjee-  Mettorah^  '  a  fenced  city '  or  stronghold 
tore  has  been  more  busy  than  successful.  (2  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  xii.  4),  such  as  that  exhi- 
Laidner  thinks  that  Paul,  in  his  third  mis-  bited  in  the  ensuing  views  of  Jerusalem, 
tionary  journey,  visited  Crete  on  his  leav-  with  its  hills,  valleys,  and  walls, 
ing  Ephesus  for  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  xx.).  The  facts  here  presented  show  ns  that 
Paley,  proceeding  on  the  notion,  which  has  human  abodes  in  Canaan  were  either  ham- 
no  ground  in  Scripture,  that  Paul  suffered  lets,  villages,  enclosed  towns,  with,  in  some 
two  imprisonments  in  Bome,  advances  the  cases,  their  dependencies,  or  strong  and  for-' 
supposition  that  after  hb  liberation  in  that  tified  cities.  Towns  were  obvloudy  secure 
capital,  the  apostle  took  'Crete  on  his  way  places  where  the  more  civilised  few  took  up 
to  Asia.  Hug  assigns  the  time  when  Paul,  their  abode,  and  developed  their  resources 
in  his  second  tour,  passed  from  Corinth  under  such  cover  as  locality  (on  eminences) 
to  Ephesus,  fixing  on  Nicopolis,  between  and  enclosures  might  afford  them  against 
Antioch  and  Tarsus,  as  the  place  to  which  the  yet  barbarous  or  serai-barbarous  multi- 
Titus  was  to  come.  Credner,  thinking  that  tade.  In  such  places  also  protection  was 
the  letter  bears  in  its  substance  tokens  sought  against  invaders.  Originally  eveiy 
of  a  later  state  of  mind,  denies  that  it  was  town  was  an  enclosure,  if  not  a  fortification 
written  by  PauL  On  the  other  hand,  it  (Numbers  xxxii.  17).  Hence  places  where 
may  be  satisfactorily  maintained  that  the  civUisation  is  known  to  have  flt)urished  in 
state  of  opinion,  and  especially  the  state  of  early  periods  were  strongholds,  or  protected 
morals  implied  in  it,  is  such  as  is  known  by  strongholds,  as  Tyre  (Joshua  xix.  20. 
to  have  anciently  prevailed  in  Crete.  See  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  Hills  were  naturally  chosen 
the  article.  as  sites.    Palestine  afforded  in  this  parti- 

TOGARMAH,  the   third  son  of  Gomer,  cnlar  pecniiar  opportunities.    And  the  con- 
descendant  of  Jnplieth  (,Oen.  x.  3).    '  Tliey  Liixneiit  strength  of  the  towns  of  the  Cana- 


pl»M,  Ikanth  ta  w 
iiUUM  Dt  Ibi  fra 

hu  In  ih«  UpM  al  aaaj  ocDiaiici  under-  Jaaicao,  Winm). 
goo*   flTMt  «bug«*.    At  tha  prcHnt  dtj,         Pitkfthi*  and  Ita  b 

OiitaHl  towDi   tn   fn  muji  cubi  ipread  mm|  ind  lttipRiT*m<Dl  undsr  ll 

ovsf  ■  will*  iput  uid  oonlsio  luga  open  when  ft  eonaidflivlile  Qn«k  popnluion  t 

PImh,  auah  u  gvdini,  orckuds,  kc.   Biml-  iiled  In  tbe  lind,  girlnr  Hm  to  iliew««^ 

Iw  in  llieli  grauDd-plan  were  Bibyloa  and  *mphl(h«>trca,  gjnuiula,  t*e«-o«iii«ei,  Wm- 

Nioereh  of  old.     Al  the  galaa  of  *  eity,  tba  plei,  and    olber   aUlelT  bnlldingi  (Jcneph. 

rhiir  pl«c*  or  publig  resort,  where  juallee  Antlq.  iii.  S,  9;  irilt  S,  1,  3;  xx.  »,  <>. 

wM  MlmiDitUnd  and  public  meeting*  held,  During  the  inTuiena,  wm,  end  other  cuim 

»«n  nnoocnpM  ipeen,  greater  or  leai  In  of  ihange.  atnj  town*  aatl  In  euUer  pc- 

•a»%  Otftb.  TiiL  i,  16.   3  Chron.  ixiii.  6.  rlods  baie  been  desCroyad  (Joah.  tL  U;  xl 

3  8«DDeI  xii.  !«.  Jolixxix.T.  Cam.  lit.  S.  11),  bonded  (Jadg.  i  M.    1  King*  xn.  24 ), 

Etri  X  B).    Here  wore  ihe  general  iDukeli  restored,  enlarged,  itrengthened,  or  beuul- 

(3  King*  TiL  1).    Beaide*  tbaae  al  the  gtla,  fled  (Judges  xriii,  £8.   1  Kbg*  ill.  2fl;  st. 

th*r«  tafj  bm  been  otber  iqiiares,  ■  wide  IT.   9  Chron.  Till.  6) ;  and  in  the  Bomu 

pla«M '  or  ehief  streets  (Jadg.  xii.  IB,  IT,  period,  PaleatlDe,  in  Uis  nnmber  and  betolj 

SO,   Qin.  XI.  a),  alio  oKlinai;  atreet*  (Jer.  of  ila  utini*,  bore  a  eompariton  with  Ibi 

XxxTii.   31.     Job  XTlll.    IT.     laiiah  T.    QD).  flneat   portloD*   of  tbe  oiviliied  worid;    M 

8lTMt«  In  Eailem  town*  now  are  Terj  nar-  posaihie   ia   it  for  outwird  aplendonr  nod 

ra«|  built  ao,  it  i*  said,  lor  tbe  ailie  of  the  n*lianal  ileca;  to  co-eiiat!    In  tha  Ums  of 

■htlln  ihajr  thus  ■flbnl  against  Ibe  boining  Joshua,   Canaan  noiobend  600   towns   of 

r«js  of  tb*  sun.    If  we  maj  Judge  by  ihaie  greater  or  leaa  dimenaion*.    In  the  dBys  of 

of  Jtmsalam,  Iha  Palaatinian  atmti  of  old  Joaephns  (Life,  4d).  Galilee  alone  eonlsinad 

were  h;  no  mian*  wide.     Tbe  atnet*  were  SOi.     Tbe  name*  of  towns,  like  other  nunai 

for  Iha   moat  part   withont  pavemeul,   and  (aee  the  article),  wen  signiaeut;  Aon^ 

probablr  always  wllhont  aeweni,  ao  llial  iliey  owing  to  the  dilterenl  races  that  bhablud 

wsre  aithsT  dualf  or  dirt}   (P*.  iviii.   42.  Palealiue,  it  ia  not  alwaja  easy  to  diioovat 

S  Samnal  ixlL  19).     Street*  receiTed  their  Iha  algniflcation.     Sacb  as  contain  Baal  in 

name*  from  Mme  peenllarllj  (Acta  li,  11),  them    may  be  eonBideied  as   of  Canaanlta 

or  tfaa  gouJa  made  or  *old  io  lliem   (Jer.  origin,  and   conaequently  very  old.    When 

»x>il.  at ).     'ilia  Riodem  baiaara  arc  sueeu  lomix  of  (he  same  name  eiiated,  they  w«r* 

lillid  with  abop*  or  boolbi,  in  each  of  wliich  discriminated  hy  the  name  of  the  tribe  ec 

are  aipoaad  br  aale  ware*  of  lite  aaae  kind,  dlilrict   to    which   tbay  aererally  belonged. 

Jcruealau),  as  not  itself  abonnding  In  luun-  In  Ibe  time  of  tbe  Heroda,  many  old  towni 

tains,  had  aqaeducts  eren  before  the  rap-  reeeiTed  new  names  In  honour  of  distift- 

tivity  (I*.  *11.  8;  iili.  9.  S  Kings  ii.  GO.  gniahed   Romans,  as  Disapoli*.    HeanUa, 

Joteph.  Anitq.  xriii.  8,  3.  J.W.  ii.  IT,  9).  Sebaste,  Ceasrea,  Tibeiia*;  few  af  whl^ 

Olber  UWDt  were  ftit  ih*  most  part  supplied  howeier,  pat  an  end  to  the  old  ume,  whidi 
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«M  often  pMMiTtd  MBMig  tii6  peMtnlff,  Miad,  is  in  *  VAiy  dilApidated  state.    A  liM« 

■ad  in  many  oaaaa  ramains  to  Che  present  day.  ftffthef  wett,  another  sosn^it  is  occupied  hj 

The  population  of  the  Ipwns  of  Palestine  rainoas  bnlwarks  and  towers.    Tije  large  yif- 

was  doahdesa  great,  but  data  do  not  exist  lage,  eaUed  from  the  castle,  Tibioin  or  0hi- 

(eomp.  Jadg.  «.  16)  for  •  detwmination  binin,  lies  in  a  valley  befi^jsen  tfaefe  two  for- 

of  their  respective  numbers.    Speaking  of  tified  hills.    East  of  the  pHndps}  iforfcs  i^ 

the  *  hill  eoontry '  whieh  extends  from  Hebron  another  elevation  anrmQunled  wit]}  mips,  tJiA 

on  the  south  to  some  distanoe  north  of  Jeru-  farther  in  the   same  direction,  beyond  tho 

saleni,  Olin  (ii.  430)  remarks,  *  The  innu-  narrow  valley  we  had  jnst  traversed.  Is  a 

merable  remains  of  tonraoes  and  eistems,  fourth  summit,  the  one  I  have  already  re- 

and  the  ruins  of  large  towns  and  villages  ferred  to  as  having  ruins  upon  its  top.   Tbese 

thickly  scattered  over  this  romantio  region,  four  summits  are  nearly  in  a  line,  extending 

would    clearly  demonstrate,  even  if  both  not  much  less  than  two  miles  from  west  to 

saered  and  profane  history  were  silent  on  east,  and  ibB  extoisive  military  works  wiUi 

the  subject,  tiiat  it  has  been  densely  peopled  which  they  arc  crowned  no  doubt  formed  a 

aiid  highly  cultivated.'    In  periods  of  peace  strong  and  important  fortress/ 

and  prosperity,  the  population  would  natu-  There  are  four  towns  }n  f^lips^p  ^o* 

rally  be  scattered  over  the  snrfaee  of  the  eoonted  by  die  modem  Jews  to  be  spe- 

land.    Accordingly,  the  number  of  the  towns  eially  holy-— Jerasalem,  HebroQ,  Tlber(as, 

do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  and  BaliBd :  Jerusalem,  as  hafing  been  ttie 

of  popiUation.    The  ^anny  under  whieh  in  great  political  and  rdigions  metropolis  of 

modern  times  Palestine  has  auflbred,  com-  their  nation ;  Hebron,  as  the  burying-place 

pels  ite  inhsbitanto  to  live  in  masses,  and  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  families ;  and 

exhibiu  the  country  to  ns  as  it  was  in  ite  Tiberias  and  Safed,  ehieilv  for  having  in 

earlier  periods  of  insecurity  and  trouble.    A  later  times  been  the  ehier  seate  of  fiieir 

aolitory  raral  cottage  is  now  rare.    Olin  saw  literary  institutions,  and  the  residence,  as  well 

but  one.    *  The  people,'  he  says,  '  eongre-  as  the  (dace  of  sepidtnre,  of  the  most  learned 

gate  in  villages,  seated  usually  upon  s<Hne  and  honoured  of  their  rabbins.    The  tombs 

point  of  the  mountain  off  hill  that  overlooks  of  these  venerated  men,  situated  a  few  miles 

the  valley  vrtiere  they  perform  their  daily  flron^  Bafed,  aie  much  frequented  by  the 

labours.    There  are  no  bams  or  other  build-  Jews  and  eherished  with  religious  respect 

ings  in  the  plains.    The  harvest  is  threshed  Safed  is  esteemed  the  holiest  of  the  holy 

upon  the  field  by  the  treading  of  oxen  or  places  by  ite  leeidente,  amonc  whom  there 

horses,  and  the  grain  eanied  honte  to  tfie  is  said  to  exist  an  opinion  taat  Uieir  town 

village  or  to  the  market'  is  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Hessish's 

Our  aequaintanee  with  modem  Palestine  em^re. 

is  yet  iteperfset    Travellers,  on  whose  nsr-  TOWEBfl  (L.  IwrWi ),  In  Hebrew  migial^ 

ratives  we  have  had  to  depend,  mosdy  pursne  the  name  applied  to  the  toww  of  Babel  (Oen. 

a  beaten  track,  and  pass  over  it  in  a  brief  xl.  4|  eomp.  JoAna  cv.  87;  six.  86),  were 

period.    Both  for  the  natural  history  and  common  among  the  inhabitante  of  Pidestina 

the  topogrmi^y  of  the  land,  mneh  mmains  to  from  die  earliest  periods  (Judg.  vi||.  9,  ^7 ; 

be  done,  whieh  nn.  be  accomplished  only  by  ix.  40,  isf .),  as  strongholds  for  defence  In 

a  long  rvsidenee  In  the  land  and  In  the  days  when  toit  and  violence  prevailed.  Ae- 

midst  of  the  peasantry.    It  Is  among  As  oordhm^Iy,  aeveral  Hebrew  terms  denote  what 

native  Araauian  p<^ulation  that  tho  old  tra-  in  a  general  way  our  translators  rendered 

ditions,  knowledge,  and  names  of  the  land  *  tower.'     The  exact  discrimination  of  the 

are  to  be  leamt;  a  source  of  Information  several  meanings  can  seareely  now  be  hoped 

whieh  was  almost  disngarded  tOl  Beetaen,  for.    MUtpth  (Is.  xxi.  8.  A  Ohron.  zx.  H) 

Burokhardt,  and  Robinson  (<  Biblical  Re-  seems  to  denote  a  watch-tower.    In  Is.  I.  6 

searches  in  Pslestins,'  i.  871),  set  a  better  (eomp.  xziv.  90),  a  word  rendered  Modge' 

example.  (<  in  a  garden')  calls  to  mind  the  praettce 

The  suljoinedpasssgs  from  OUn(U.  434),  of  ereeth^f  a  bnHding  In  gardens  and  or- 

who  Is  speaking  of  aslilee,  illustrates  the  chards  for  the  preservation  of  the  property 

way  in  which  safety  of  old  was  sought  on  iMch  they  contained.    This  Modge'  is  tho 

lofty  spote:—                                                '  Mower'of  ihoGospel»— Mattxxi.88.  Mark 

'  We  were  neaity  an  honr  in  reaching  the  zii.  1 ;  eomp.  Irfike  sill.  4 1  xlv.  98. 
base  of  the  isolated  mount,  which  we  paased  dpeaking  of  the  eounti^  around  Hebfon, 
to  the  right  through  a  deep  ravine,  that  Miss  Msrtineaa  (<  Eastern  Life,'  lil.  60)  re- 
divides  it  from  another  lofty  hill  on  the  east,  marks,  *  In  almost  every  vhsteyard  was  a  tower, 
which  is  also  surmounted  with  what  appeared  built  of  the  stones  which  lay  about  |  a  plaee 
to  be  a  ruined  fortress.  We  passed  round  for  the  watehmen  and  the  tocrfs,  I  beuev^. 
the  acropolis  to  the  norA  side,  where  we  And  here  we  wese  already  amonc  those  na- 
obteined  a  good  view  of  this  ancient  strong-  tural  commentaries  on  the  gospM  whidi  wo 
hold.  It  embraces  the  entire  summit  of  the  heneeforth  met  with  from  day  to  day.  Hero 
mountain,  wittiin  a  massive  wall,  which,  as  before  us,  mm  had  digged  a  wfate-^ress  and 
vaUasMvanatowenbywhiehitWMStrength-    built  a  tower.'                ;. 
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TOWN-CLERK,  in  the  originil  (Aeta  six.  first  pabUeation  of  Uie  gotp«l  was  of  a  nataTO 
85),  is  ^romifuiecicj,  or  'writer.'  In  the  time  to  giTe  riae  to  tradition,  and  make  it  ihe 
of  the  Greek  independence  that  name  waa  ehicdT,  if  not  nearly  the  exoloaiTe  vehicle  for 
given  to  the  person  who  had  oare  of  the  the  transmission  of  the  seeds  of  divine  tnidi. 
public  archives  in  a  city,  and  who,  in  the  It  was  solely  by  word  of  month  that  Jesna 
aeaate  and  assemblies  of  the  citizens,  wrote  taught  It  was  solely  to  the  mind  of  man, 
down  their  acts  and  determinations.  Bat  nnder  Divine  Ptovidenee,  that  he  entmated 
after  the  Bomans,  hsYing  conquered  the  '  the  words  of  this  life.'  By  the  same  instra- 
Oreeks,  gave  to  their  towns  a  certain  mimi-  ment,  nnder  attestations  from  eye-witnesses, 
cipa]  government,  the  grammateus,  in  the  did  the  apostles,  sgreeably  with  the  command 
Qreek  cities  of  Asia,  was  the  highest  muni-  of  their  Divine  Master  (Matt  loviii.  19,  20), 
cipal  officer,  as  chosen  by  the  people.  That  begin,  after  his  ascension,  that  grand  mis- 
such  magistrates  had  great  authority,  appeara  sionary  enterprise  which  is  to  end  in  the  aal- 
from  the  fact,  that  on  inscriptions  the  year  vation  of  the  world  (Acts  L  21,  aq. ;  iL  14* 
is  indicated  by  their  name,  which  is  also  uq, ;  iii.  12,  ss^.). 

borne  by  coins  of  the  city  over  which  they  How  long  this  period  of  tradition  lasted 

presided.  in  the  ehnrch  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 

TRACHONITIS,  an  unfruitful  district  of  because  no  criterion  has  been  agned  on 

Bash  an,  formed  of  the  two  mountain  ridges  which  may  mark  the  line  that  divides  trmdi- 

ealled  Traehom,  in  north-eastern  Palestine,  tion  firom  the  written  word.    If  on  the  one 

bordering  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  territory  side  the  earliest  Epistle  may  be  regarded  as 

of  Damascus,  and  towards  the  south  extend-  the  limit,  on  the  oUier,  we  can  scarcely  allow 

ing  to  Qilead,  formed  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy  that  tradition  finished  its  task  till  the  death 

of  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great   It  is  now  of  the  last  of  the  apostles.    From  the  death 

the  rugged  basalt  region  of  Ledsha  (Luke  of  Jesus  till  the  decree  of  the  ehnrch  at  Je- 

iii.  1).  msalem,  perhaps  the  first  Christian  doeu- 

TRADITION  (L.  tram,  'over,'  and  do,  ment  (Acts  xv.  23),  and  the  earlier  Epistles 

'I  give ')  is  the  rendering,  in  Matt  xv.  2,  of  of  Paul,  a  period  of  rather  more  than  twenty 

a  Greek  term,  paradosii  (*  giving  from,'  that  years,  tradition  alone  prevailed.  Then  came 

is,  giving  from  band  to  hand,  or  from  month  a  mixed  period-— tradition  and  writing  exisU 

to  mouth),  which  in  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  is  trans-  ing  side  by  side  as  common  witnesses  and 

lated  '  ordinances.'    Tradition  is,  therefore,  mutual  help-fellows.   This  mixed  period,  eo- 

the  transmission  of  something  from  one  to  veriug  another  space  of  about  twenty  years, 

another ;  in  the  case  before  us,  the  trans-  saw  the  production  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

mission  of  a  fact  or  doctrine  from  one  man  New  Testament,  namely,  the  rest  of  Panl'a 

and  one  age  to  another.     The  channel  of  'Epistles,  those  of  Peter,  and  the  three  synop- 

communication,   left  undetermined  by  the  tical  Gospels.  Thence  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 

etymology,  may  be  either  oral  (1  Cor.  xi.  2)  tnry  ia  a  second  mixed  period,  in  wfaieh 


or  written  (Gal.  L  14),  though  tradition  is  produced  the  Gospel  of  John.  Thus  within 
generally  used  of  doctrines  transmitted  ori-  about  seventy  years  from  the  death  of  Christ, 
ginally  by  word  of  mouth.  The  term  is  tradition  passed  into  flu  written  and  ever- 
applied,  I.  to  the  additions  made  by  the  Jew-  lasting  word.  Not  yet,  however,  had  tradi- 
ish  doctors  to  the  Mosaic  laws  snd  institu-  tion  aoeomplished  its  whole  task ;  for  the 
tions,  which  are  strongly  condemned  (Matt  canon  had  for  Uie  most  part  to  be  formed, 
XV.  2 — 9 ;  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  which  fh)m  the  death  of  John  came  gradn- 
0) ;  IL  probably  to  long-established  human  ally  into  existence  under  the  evidence  of 
erron  (Col.  ii.  8) ;  III.  to  the  precepts  and  faithful  men  and  whole  oommnnities  of  bo- 
appointments  of  apostles  (1  Corinth.  xL  2.  lieyers,  who,  or  whose  fathera,  had  received 
2  Thess.  it  16 ;  iii.  6).  its  contents  from  their  several  anthon. 

The  scriptural  usage  of  the  word  makes  That  the  whole  of  what  Jesus  said  and 

it  dear  that  all  tradition  is  not  to  be  con-  did  was  written  down,  there  are  many  evi* 

demned.    There  was  at  the  flnt  a  tradition  deuces  to  disprove,  besides  the  testimony  of 

in  the  church  of  Christ,  which  its  memben  John,  if  the  last  ehapter  of  hia  Gospel  is 

were  required  to  observe ;  and  this  tradition  from  his  pen  (xxi.  25).    But  it  is  equally 

respected  at  least  two  things,  namely,  doc-  certain  that  these  are  lost  pearla.    A  compft- 

trines  and  institutions  (1  Cor.  xi.  28,  uq. ;  rison  of  what  is  offered  aa  eecleaiastieal  tra« 

XV.  3).    Thus  Paul  in  regard  to  the  resur-  dltions  with  what  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 

rection  taught  what  he  had  learnt,  and  in  ment,  shows  that  if  the  latter  ia  of  Christ,  the 

regard  to  the  Lord's   Supper  transmitted  former  came  firom  some  other  sonree. 

what  he  had  received.     Comp.  1  Tim.  i.  18.  Th^  genuine  tradition  ot  the  Christiaa 

In  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  the  principle  of  tradition  is  church  offen  itself  to  our  aeeeptanoe  in  * 

fully  uttered  when  Paul  says  to  his  son  in  most  trustworthy  guise.     The  truth  of  this 

the  Lord,  *The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  remark  comea  forth  of  itself  firom  the  outlina 

of  me  among  many  wimesses,  the  same  com-  of  its  history  which  we  have  given  above, 

mit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  ahall  be  able  Naturally  was  the  tradition  presored.  KaMp 

to  teach  others  also.'    Indeed,  generally,  the  rally  did  the  Christian  doonments  arise  ovt 
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of  the  peculiar  eondition  of  the  ehoroh  and 
ciroamstaneee  of  the  writere.  A  traditioa 
of  twenty  years  might,  for  all  great  practical 
porposee,  preserre  itself  in  parity.  When, 
in  tfie  next  twenty  years,  writing  was  placed 
by  the  aide  of  tradition,  the  one  wonld  cor- 
rect the  other,  and  the  result  be  a  higher 
kind  of  testimony  than  each  coald  haye  ez- 
ciusiTcly  borne  (Luke  i.  1^4).  And  the  final 
Toice  of  the  church,  given  by  the  affixing  of 
its  seal  to  the  canon,  closes  and  attests  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  written  CTldence, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  known 
in  the  whole  of  literary  history.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Gavof,  Epistlis,  Gospbl. 

The  defenders  of  Jnmh  tradition  trace 
back  its  elements  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  national  history.  Besides  the  written 
law,  according  to  their  statement,  there  al- 
ways was  oral  instruction,  which  passed  from 
father  to  son,  was  specially  in  the  custody  of 
the  priesthood,  and,  accumulating  i!h>m  age 
to  age,  was  at  length  consigned  to  writing. 
The  admission  of  Uie  existence  of  some  sort 
and  degree  of  tradition  in  the  early  Jewish 
church,  is  not  the  admission  of  its  trust- 
worthiness. And  until  we  know  as  a  fact 
what  is  now  only  advanced  as  a  probability, 
we  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  either  in 
favour  or  dUfavour  of  the  substance  of  the 
alleged  tradition;  only  we  may  remark  that 
doctrines  or  facts  which,  in  their  passage 
down  through  many  centuries,  have  no  other 
vehicle  than  the  changeful  one  of  oral  com- 
munication, must,  if  small  and  simple  at  the 
first,  become  in  the  course  of  time  so  ample 
and  so  degenerate  as  to  lose  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  value.  In  the  transmission,  a  learned 
body  or  sacerdotal  caste  would  afibrdno  gua- 
rantee of  purity,  especially  if  their  interests 
could  bo  promoted  by  the  character  of  the 
tradition  which  they  transmitted;  and  the 
only  security  against  corruption  that  could 
exist,  would  be  the  light  of  day  and  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  But  in  Judaism  the  sanc- 
tuary was  closed  to  the  people,  who  could 
exert  no  influence  over  a  deposit  which  was 
held  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
The  written  word  would,  indeed,  have  some 
restraint  on  the  undue  growth  of  tradition; 
but  it  happened  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
became  an  almost  sealed  book  for  the  people 
at  large  at  the  very  time  when  tradition  be- 
gan to  make  head.  While  in  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, the  people  lost  the  power  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  originid  tongue.  A  trans- 
lation became  necessary.  This  translation 
at  the  first  was  made  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
the  reader  recited  the  Scriptures  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly.  The  ignorance  which  made  a 
translation  necessary,  rendered  exposition 
and  explanations  desirable.  These  were 
^iven  vivA  voce  in  the  congregation.  Hence 
ordinary  human  elements  were  mixed  with 
Biblical  instructions,  and  that  with  almost  no 
power  of  check  or  correction  from  the  popu- 


lar mind;  so  that  new  and  corrupt  forms  uf 
opinion  were  readily  introduced,  accompa- 
nied with  the  sanction  of  divine  truth.  In 
course  of  time,  these  Chaldaic  interpreta- 
tions were  written  down.  Two  learned  Jews, 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  formed  them  into  a 
body  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Tat' 
gumi,  and  which,  besides  the  Aramaic  trans- 
lation of  the  sacred  text,  contain  remarks, 
glosses,  and  explanations,  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mou&,  and  taken  down  from  the 
lips  of  public  teachers.  To  this  expository 
collection  was  given  the  name  Midrtuh,  from 
a  Hebrew  term  originally  signifying  '  to  seek' 
or  '  investigate,'  but  here,  '  to  expound '  or 
'set  forth,'  that  is,  divine  truth,  which  it 
was  held  could  be  found  only  in  the  sacred 
books. 

.^hose  who  were  engaged  in  these  exposi- 
tions bore  the  appellation  of  Midrashites,  a 
kind  of  learned  class,  consisting  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  among  whom  instruction  was 
given  chiefly  by  questions  and  answers  (Luke 
ii.  46),  and  with  whom  the  natural  quest  of 
novelty,  operating  in  connection  with  a  fixed 
and  limited  circle  of  ideas,  led  to  the  utter- 
ance and  prevalence  of  opinions  forced  and 
unnatural,  if  not  absurd,  and  to  refinements, 
hair-splitting  subtleties,  and  moral  casuistry, 
which  overlaid  and  sometimes  destroyed  the 
divine  law,  even  while  affecting  to  do  it  ho- 
nour (Matt  XV.  8).  Traces  of  these  corrup* 
tions  are  still  found  in  the  Mishna,  or  that 
portion  of  the  Talmud  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Midrash- 
ites. The  Talmud,  or  oral  instruction,  is  the 
great  national  collection  of  Jewish  tradition. 
It  consists  of  two  portions — the  Miikna,  or 
text,  and  the  Gemara,  or  explanation.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  period  to  which  the 
statements  of  the  Talmud  may  with  safety 
be  referred.  The  Mishna,  as  we  now  possess 
it,  was  formed,  about  219  A.  D.,  by  Jehuda 
the  holy.  It  treats  in  six  classes,  which  con- 
sist of  some  sixty  pieces,  of,  I.  Prayers  and 
blessings,  agriculture,  sacerdotal  qualities; 
II.  The  sabbath,  festivals,  temple-dues;  III. 
Marriage  laws  and  vows ;  IV.  Duties,  crimi- 
nal procedure,  morals,  and  the  authority  of 
the  law;  Y.  The  temple  sacrifices  and  priesUy 
rights;  and  YI.  Clean  and  unclean.  The 
Gemara  is  said  to  extend  down  to  the  fifth 
centnxy  of  our  era.  In  the  expositions  which 
it  offers  are  incorporated  Hebrew  fragments, 
such  as  narratives,  poems,  mystical  explana- 
tions of  the  powers  of  letters,  &o.  There  are 
two  Gemaras — the  Palestinian,  or  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Babylonian. 

Among  the  Midrashites  was  formed  a  spe- 
cial class,  designated  Kabbalists.  The  ear- 
liest Kabbala — that  is,  revealed  mysteries- 
was  a  collection  of  spiritual  explanations, 
which  by  degrees  some  of  the  Midrashites 
drew  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Chaldee,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  especially  the  new  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  ascribed  to  the  sacred  books 
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M  ftn  inner  end  secret  sense.  From  the  Per-    word  m  so  m$nj  words  of  whioh  they 
4ian  philosophy  (see  Philobopht)  thej  took    vertUy  form  the  commenoeneiit    Thus  the 
the  notion  of  great  periodic  ehtnges,  disUn-     three  letters  of  the  word  Adsm  form  the 
gaishing  the  old  and  the  new  age  as  *  the     initials  of  the  three  words  Adam,  Darid, 
world  tbat  now  is/  and  *  that  which  is  to     Messiah;  which  shows  that  bj  metempsy« 
eome'  {olam  hatth  and  olam  habak).    The     chosis  Adam  re-appeaied  in  the  persons  of 
former  was  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;     DsTid   and  the   Messiah.     The    dogmatic 
the  latter,  the  times  of  the  Messiah.    This     Kabbala  treats  of  angels  and  demons,  and 
Messianic  period   the    Kabbala  found  set     their  different  classes;  of  the  scTeral  din- 
forth  in  (he  laws,  histories,  usages,  and  per-     pious  or  mansions  of  paradise  and  bell ;  of 
sons  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  it  was  its     the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  other  mys- 
special  business  to  discover  the  spiritual     teries.    The  yisions  pf  Eaekiel   fnnushed 
features  of  the  future  world  in  the  outer  and     scope  for  this  kind  of  mythological  trifling, 
▼erbal  import  of  the  Old  Testament.    As  the     There  God  is  exhibited  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Kabbalists  professed,  under  Dirine  guidance,     environed  by  winged  tninale  (t  4,   isf .), 
to  deal  witli  the  hidden  sense  of  the  Pivine     whose  figures  bear  a  resemblance  %a  others 
Word,  so  they  had  full  scope  for  the  indul-     found   on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.    These 
gence  of  a  prolific   imagination,  which  of    probably  pre  symbolical  representations  eon* 
necessity  tended  to  abuse.    In  the  lapse  of    Hected  with  local  beliefs.    The  Ksbbalxsts 
ages  this  abuse  went  on  growing,  until  the     call  Eiekiel's  vision  MfroiM,  or  chariot, 
professors  of  Kabbalistie  skill  laid  claim  to     and  find  in  it  the  court  of  the  celestial  King, 
an  acquaintance  with  occult  powers  in  natnre     the  Uirone  of  God  sorroonded  by  angels ; 
and  natural  bodies,  by  which  they  could    with  which  they  hate  connected  their  doc- 
transmute  the  baser  into  the  precious  me-    trine  of  good  and  bad  spirits.    The  stars, 
tals,  and  exert  an  irresistible  control  over    the  diiferent  kingdoms  of  natim ;  the  de- 
health  and  sickness,  life  and  death,  nay,    ments,  men,  the  virtues  and  passion*  of 
over  good  and  bad  spirits.    In  earlier  times    men,  are  all  under  the  influence  of  angds. 
tiielr  skill  of  mind  was  employed  in  specula-     The  lower  world  itself  is  filled  with  material 
tions  on  the  Divine  Essence,  in  which  they     genii,  of  both  sexes,  who  bold  a  middle  posi- 
constructed  a  species  of  philosophy  which,     tion  between  men  imd  angels.    The  gfX)d 
fantastic  as  it  seems  in  some  of  its  features,     angels  are  under  Uie  pommand  of  Mtiatrtm 
is  scarcely  less  rash  and  groundless  than     (from  the  Oreek  m$la  tkro^€n^  'near  the 
what  sometimes  passes  as  the  sober  thoughts     ^rone  ')t  who  is  also  called  SarhAppvMM, 
of  Christian  divines  touching  the  attributes     'angel  of  the  divine  oountenanee.'  The  devils 
of  Ood.    Borrowing  from  the  Pythagorean     are  under  the  sway  of  5anac^  thgt  ii  Satan 
school  tlte  practice  of  dissertating  on  pow-     and  the  angel  of  death.    Besides  the  trans' 
era  attributed  to  certain  numbers,  they  in-     migration  of  souls  partially  received  by  them, 
dulged  themselves  in  speculations  in  which     the  Kabbalists  have  another  mysteiy,iMettr, 
fkncy  furnished  the  text  and  the  love  of  no-     *  impregoatiun,*   th«t  is,  the  onion  of  two 
▼elty  gave  the  comment  souls  in  one  body,  wrought  for  tiie  pnipose 

The  Kabbala  comprises  three  elements,  I.     of  giving  succour  and  strength*    Soma  of 
the  symbolical ;  II.  the  dogmatic ;  III.  the     their  more  imaginative  fables  e«ll  to  asind 
speculative  or  metaphysical.    The  symboli-     passages  in  Pante  and  Bdlton.    The  speen^ 
eal  furnishes  the  means  of  finding  in  Scrip-     fative  Kabbala  had  for  |ts  sim  the  bringing 
tore  an  inner  or  mystic  sense,  diiferent  from     into  harmony  monotheism  and  the  set  oferet- 
tbe  literal.    It  works  by  three  operations:     tion  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  andent 
I,  themoura ;  2,  geometria ;  8,  notarikon.     philosophy,  £s  niAtio  nthii  fit  s  '  I^om  no- 
Themonra  (change,  permutation)  consists     thing,  nothing  Is  made.'    All  that  exists  is 
in  the  arbitrary  transposition  of  the  letters     derived  from  Ood,  the  eternal  source  of  light 
of  a  word ;  or  in  the  substitution  of  others,     Ood  is  known  only  by  his  manifestatioins ; 
so  as  to  form  a  new  term.     Sheshach  (Jer.     Ood  not  manifested,  is  s  mere  abstraeticm. 
XXV.  26),  the  name  of  an  unknown  place,  is    This  God  is  from  sll  etemi^.    Hence  he 
converted  into  Babel  by  a  process  which  con*     is  called  '  the  ancient  of  days/  '  the  hidden 
sists  generally  in  substituting  the  last  letter    of  the  hidden,'  also  *  nothing ;'  and  thus  die 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  T,  for  the  first,  A ;     world  as  created  by  him  came  fh>m  nothing, 
the  last  but  one,  Sh,  for  the  second,  B ;  and     This  nothing,  whence  came  all  things,  is 
so  forth;  and  vice  vend*    Geometria  gives     unity  indivisible   and  infinite,  or  fm-saplk, 
exclusive  attention  to  the  numerical  value  of    the  cause  of  causes.    The  primsl  light  of 
letters,  and  substitutes  one  word  for  another.     QoA-nothing  filled  all  spsoe ;  it  is  space  itself; 
Thus  Mashiah  (Messish)   consists  in  He-     every  thing  virtually  was  in  it;  hut  to  mani- 
brew  of  letters  making  in   all  858.    The     fest  itself  it  must  create,  that  is,  unfold  itself 
same  is  the  case  with  Mahshah,  terpent ;     by  emanation.    It  therefore  withdrew  within 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  Messiah  will     itself  in  order  to  cause  a  void,  vhieh  aller- 
overcome  or  replace  the  serpent.    Notarikon     wards  it  gradually  filled  by  light  which  vancd 
vnites  the  initisl  or  finsl  letters  of  several     in  brilliancy,  and  as  it  reoedc4  ft>Q»  ^^ 
vosds,  or  oonsiders  the  letters  of  %  single    centre,  beoiMBe  mora  and  moif  iinytifiMt 
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The  En-soph  originally  manifested  itself  hy  man  contains  really.  By  his  living  principle 
putting  toAix  a  first  principle,  the  prototype  man  belongs  to  the  world  Asiah ;  by  the 
of  creation^  or  Macrocotm,  which  10  tenned  sool  of  breath,  to  the  world  Tezirah;  end 
the  Bon  of  God,  or  the  primitiye  niaQ(  4dam  by  the  intellectual  principle  or  mind,  to  the 
Kadmon,  This  is  the  human  figure  which  world  Beri^ ;  tl)e  last  is  a  portion  of  the 
in  the  vision  of  Szekiel  soars  above  the  divinity,  and  M  such  pre-ezistent.  Man, 
animals  (i.  28,  27).  From  Adam  Kadmon  then,  is  composed  of  two  principles — a  good 
emanated  the  creation  in  four  degrees  or  and  a  bad  one.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  to  the 
worlds,  the  first  of  which  represents  the  former  dominion  over  tlie  latter.  After  death 
operating  qualities  of  Adam  Kadmon,  that  he  is  rewarded  according  to  his  works;  for 
is,  powers  or  intelligences  proceeding  from  the  mind,  Neshamah,  is  immortal, 
him,  and  forming  at  once  his  essential  qua-  These  pretended  explanations  increase  the 
lities  and  the  instruments  with  which  he  difficulties  they  are  intended  to  remove,  and 
works.  These  qualities  are  in  number  ten,  only  serve  to  exemplify  the  folly  of  attempt- 
and  form  the  Sephiroth,  composed  of  two  ing  to  dive  into  the  Divine  Essence.  The 
•acred  numbers — three  and  seven.  The  three  transition  from  mind  to  matter,  from  abso- 
first  Sephiroth  are  intellectual,  the  seven  lute  good  to  evil,  remains  enveloped  in  an 
others  are  only  attributes.  This  is  the  order  impenetrable  veil.  At  least,  in  its  results, 
in  which  they  emanate  one  firom  the  other ;       the  system  wholly  departs  from  the  Mosaic 

doctrine  and  ends  in  pantheistic  mists.  In- 
stead  of  Ood  creating  oU  things  by  his  will, 
we  find  a  system  of  unintelligible  emana« 
tions  proceeding  by  some  directing  fata  firom 
we  know  not  what  deified  nature. 

TRANSFIGUBATION,  THE,  is  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  dearly  related  by  three  evangelists 
(Matt  xvii.  2,  teq.  Mark  ix.  2,  teq.  Luke  ix. 
28,  M^. ).  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  In  stating 
that  Jesus,  taking  with  him  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  withdrew  np  into  a  high  moun- 
tain, where  he  was  transfigured;  when,  ac- 
S        7  cording  to   the  latter,  his  raiment  became 

/  white  as  snow,  and  according  to  the  former, 

/  besides  this,  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun. 

Q  Luke,   not  using    the    term    *  transiignre,' 

I  states  that  while  Jesus  was  on  the  mount  in 

j0  prayer,  the  appearance  of  his  countenance 

became  different,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
Their  names  are,  I,  Ketfur,  crown ;  II,  like  lightning.  Whence  it  appears  that  our 
Hoemahj  wisdom;  HI.  Binahf  intelligence;  Lord  underwent  externally  a  change  which 
lY.  Heted,  grace;  Y.  Cevourah,  strength;  made  his  face  and  his  raiment  assume  an 
VI. TipWetA, beauty ;  YII.  Nejracft, triumph;  unwonted  brilliancy — a  brilliancy  which  is 
YIII.  Hodf  glorv  or  majesty;  IX.  Yesod,  represented  by  that  of  lightning  and  that  of 
foundation;  X.Aza{coutfc,  kingdom.  Here  we  the  sun.  These  facts  are  in  general  well 
find  the  '  Powers '  of  PhilQ  and  the  iEons  of  represented  by  the  term  '  transfigured,'  which 
the  Gnostics.  in  the  original  strictly  signifies  a  change  of 

This  primary  world  put  forth  Bertafc,  ere-  form,  but  is  also  used  of  an  internal  change, 
tion;  that  is,  the  beginning  of  creation.  The  as  in  the  '  transformed'  of  Rom.  xii.  2,  and 
substances  of  this  second  world  are  all  the  *  changed' of  2  Cor.  iiL  18.  The  exist- 
spiritual;  but  not  having  emanated  imme-  ence  of  the  word  in  these  two  passages, 
dlately  from  En-soph,  they  are  inferior  to  showing  on  the  part  of  Paul  a  reference  to 
Sephiroth.  From  them,  however,  comes  ¥0*  the  transfiguration,  proves  that  the  event  was 
#tra&,  formation,  the  world;  which  contains  known  and  recognised  in  the  primitive  church, 
angels,  incorporeal  beings  surrounded  by  An  express  allusion  also  is  made  to  it  in  an 
a'luminous medium;  also /litaft,  fabrication;  Epistle  whose  authenticity  has  been  qnes- 
the  last  emanation,  containing  bodies  sul^ect  tioned  (2  Pet.  i.  17,  16),  hut  whose  date 
to  continual  variations,  which  are  born  and  cannot  be  plaoed  long  after  the  apostolio 
perish,  rise  and  fall.    To  this  belongs  all     age. 

that  is  of  a  material  nature.    This  lowest        Thfi  event  whose  existence  and  nature  are 
world  is  the  seat  of  evil.  thus  made  clear,  had  doubtless  a  significant 

Man  by  his  natnre  partakes  of  the  three  import,  Peter  speaks  of  then  beholding  the 
created  worlds,  and  is  on  that  account  majesty  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  hearing  the 
termed  Mtcrocosm,  01am  Katan,  or  little  Divine  attestation  as  recorded  hi  the  Gospels, 
universe :  for  all  that  Adam  Kadmon,  ox  Jd^  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
croeotm  (great  univarse),  oo|it«ina  firtnally,    well  pleaied;  heaf  ye  him*    On  tfat 
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•ion,  there  were  present  forms  which  were  enree),  referring  to  child-betting  women,  it 

in  some  wsy  known  to  be  those  of  Moses  is  sii^  to  try  to  coontertet  the  other  parts 

and  Ely  ah.    Of  these  two  emblems  of  the  of  it,  regarding  the  state  of  the  gioond  and 

old  and  yanishing  dispensation,  Hoses  re-  the  judgment  npon  man^  also   that  the 

presented  the  Law,  and  Elijsh  the  Prophets,  word  rendered  'sorrow'  means  labour  or 

They  are  seen  in  friendly  eonverse  with  mnseolar  exertion,  adding,  that  owing  to  oar 

Jesns.    Thus  is  there  intimated  that  the  erect  form,  &e.,  '  the  great  characteristie  of 

Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel,  are  three  homan  partorition  is    the    rastly  greater 

ministering  spirits  sent  forth  of  Gk>d  on  the  amount  of  muscular  effort,  tofl,  or  labomr, 

same  benign  errand,  namely,  to  instruct,  required  for  its  accomplishment    The  state 

reeoneile  and  ssts  the  world.    The  whole  of  anesthesia    (insensibility  prodoced   by 

transaction,  in  harmony  with  the  Eastern  chloroform)  does  not  withdraw  or  abolish 

method  of  teaching  by  actions  and  symbols,  that  muscular  effort,  but  it  removes  the  phy- 

seems  to  be  a  striking  and  impressiTS  lesson  sical  pain.    It  leaTcs  the  labour  itself  entire.* 

given  to  the  three  chief  apostles,  designed  The  latter  part  of  the  answer  is  almost  ss 

and  speoially  fitted  to  transform  their  minds,  weak  as  the  objection  itself,  proceeding  as  it 

by  divesting  them  of  their  Jewish  notions,  does   on  the   assumption  that   the  labour 

and  making  them  aware  of  the  spiritual  aims  under  and  apart  from  chloroform  is  the 

and  tendencies  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  same  thing.    Doubtless,  the  writer  in  the 

and,  as  subsidiary  to  this  purpose,  to  ex-  Book  of  Genesis  intended  to  refer  the  pains 

hibit  Moses  and  Elijah  as  in  accordance  of  parturition  to  God*s  corse  pronounced  in 

with  Jesus,  and  Jesus  himself  as  the  object  consequence  of  Eve's  sin.    His  opinion  is 

of   God's    special    approbation.    Such    an  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  whatever  may  be 

event  is  in  spirit  and  result  entirely  con-  thought  of  its  peipetusl  obligation.    Great 

gruent  with  Christianity,  whose  chief  aim  is  evils  have  resulted  from  confounding  two 

the  rtniwing  of  the  soul  of  nan  (Col.  iii.  10.  distinct  and  separate  things — L  what  the 

8  Cor.  iv.  16.  Rom.  xii.  2.   Tit  iii.  &.  John  scriptural  writers  meant  to  ssy ;  n.  what  to 

iii.  0).    This  renewsl  is  by  the  transfignra-  us  is  the  import  of  that  which  they  do  assert 

tion  strikingly  and  solemnly  presented   in  Msking  their  opinions  obligatory  on  all  ge- 

Jesus,  who  thus  stands  at  Uie  head  of  Ins  nerations,  and  yet  finding  those  opinions  in 

church,  a  grand  symbol  of  the  one  needful  contradiction  to  their  own,  interpreters  have 

ebange.   The  Transfiguration  holds  the  mid-  done  all  manner  of  violence  to  Uie  Bible,  in 

die  place  between  the  Temptation  and  the  order  to  force  their  own  views  on  its  authors. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  one  of  under  the  pretext  of  yielding  to  the  antho* 

the  three  great  events  which  in  a  marked  rity  and  following  the  guidance  of  Scripture, 

manner  illustrate  the  development  of  the  In  truth,  its  forms  of  opinion  were  intended 

gospel  on  earth,  and  the  disclosure  of  *  the  to  be,  not  everlasting  crsmps  for  the  human 

migesty'  of  its  divine    promulgator.    See  intellect,  but  living  impulses  to  a  particular 

Tabob.  age,  which  expanding  and  growing  in  virtue 

TRAVAIL,  in  the  French  travailUr,  'to  thereof,  would  in  pert  be  prepared  itseli; 

labour '  travaus,  '  labours,'  is  in  Eccl.  iv.  6.  and  still  more  would  prepare  succeeding 

Is.  liii.  11,  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term  generations,  for   new   conceptions,   higher 

which  signifies  and  is  translated  '  labour'  ranges  of  thought,  and  nobler  views  of  duty, 

(Ps.  zc.  10) ;  also,  especially  as  labour  in  so  as  to  mske  the  Bible  both  Uie  cause  and 

hot  climes  is  oppressive  and  exhausting,  the  guarantee  of  perpetual  progress. 

'  trouble'  (Job  v.  7)  and  '  sorrow'  (Psalm  TREES  in  Palestine  were  of  old  far  more 

Iv.  10).  abundant  than  they  are  now,  when  the  land 

The  word  '  travail '  brings  to  our  mind  a  wears  a  bare  appearance  from  want  of  wood, 
remarkable  instance  of  narrowness,  the  re-  In  the  period  of  Hebrew  prosperity,  the  eoim- 
eult  of  prevalent  misconceptions  as  to  the  try  was  adorned  with  the  tidl  and  graeeftil 
laws  of  scriptural  exegesis.  The  instance  is  cypress,  the  palm  with  its  branching  head, 
furnished  in  a  pamphlet  published  (1848)  the  outspreading  fig,  the  bushy  white  mul- 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Widwifery  berry,  the  hsndsome  terebinth,  the  long-lived 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  thus  cedar,  vsrious  species  of  osk,  with  other  trees; 
states  the  fact  to  which  we  refer:  'Not  a  to  say  nothing  of  many  shrubs  and  plants. 
fiBW  medieal  men  have  refused  to  relieve  In  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  13,  teq,  is  an  enu- 
their  patients  from  the  agonies  of  childbirth,  meration  of  many  Pslestinian  trees,  to  each  of 
on  the  allegation  that  they  believed  that  their  which  in  turn  Wisdom  compares  herself: — 
employment  of  suitable  anssthetio  means  '  I  was  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Libsnus,  and 
(as  chloroform)  for  such  a  purpose,  would  as  a  cyprus-tree  upon  the  mountains  of  Her- 
be  nnsoriptural  and  irreligious.'  The  belief  men.  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  En- 
is  based  on  words  found  in  what  is  termed  gaddi,  and  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho,  as  a 
'the  prinuBval  curse'  (Gen.  iiL  14,  teq.),  fair  odive-tree  in  a  pleasant  field,  and  grew 
'  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children.'  up  as  a  plane-tree  by  the  water.  As  the  tnr- 
The  author  replies, '  If  it  is  sinful  to  try  to  pentine-tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches, 
•onnteract  the  effects  of  this  part  of  it  (the  and  my  branches  are  the  branches  of  honour 


ind  gnee.  As  Ihe  liue  brouglit  I  Torlli  pits-  wilaut-tm  aameliinea  joina  wiili  llie  o*k  la 

■uit  laTOiiT,  ftod  mj  flowers  ue  the  tmil  of  Kienhidow  Ihe  stiesnis  bejond  Janlui.'  Ws 

hoDDur  uid  ridhea.'     Some,  perhaps  miD]',  kiso  cite  Ihfse  words  from  BobinioD :  'Wa 

treu  not  men tio tied,  or  it  leut  not  reeog-  stopped   for  lunch  a  few  rods  short  of  Iba 

iiiied  in  the  Bible,  originBlly  ajloraed  Ihe  Tillsge  (Jnfiinl,  under  n  Inrge  wslnat-tree, 

■urfww  of  Ptlaitine.    Of  Ibeae  we  maj  men-  like  iLe  Fnglish  walnut,  tlie    first  we  had 

tioD  the  walnul-Iree,  which  was    seen   b;  Been.     It  was  growing  wilbia  lbs  precinct* 

OliD  (ii.  IIB)  neu  Sated,  in  Galilee.     Early  of  an  ancient  church.      Under  the  tree,  * 

ia  May,  aeeording  to  Kitto  (,'Pale>liue,'Sf>0),  small  endosare  contajas  an  allar  on  which 

•  large  walunt-tnei  nij  be  seen  bending  to  ma**  i*   ilill  ■onetimei   celebnled  '    (ilL 

the  gmand  ttndar  Ihaii  load*  of  frniu    The  T8), 


F.   CMtiu. 


'It»«*  tnilj*  delight  to  think  Ui»t.  be-  Here  it  wa*— on  the  hinltf  of  EliAiTi  th 

■Ides  Ihe  palm,  uid  (he  oleandei,  and  the  now  called  Ain  Sullan  (qui  Jenebo). 

prioklj  pear,  he  (Joiu»)  knew  a*  well  a*  we  clear,  mshlng  waters  flowed  away  nnd«; 

do  the  poppy  and  the  wild  rose,  the  rjelaroen,  sprnding  branches  of  gnarled  old  Wee*,  ifld 

«nd  Ih*  bind-weed,  the  rarions  grawes  of  there  were  thicket*  beyond  where  the  mule* 


d  Ih*  bind-weed. 

u  way-aide,  and  thL _ 

'Till  now  we  hnd  not  eeen  roie^t  Mcciiery.     The  green 


the  fimilier  Ihoro."  and  horse*  conld  scarcely  force  theii  way. 

—      green  and  golden  sheeted  UghU  «sd 
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bioftd  shadows  on  the  stream,  were  to  oar  Joseph.  Antiq.  t.  1,  32),  eierted  but  Uttle 
eyes  like  water  to  the  desert  traveJler.  '  As  binding  inflaence  on  the  people  at  Urge  dniw 
Ton  Like  It '  was  in  my  head  all  day,  for  ing  the  disturbed  era  of  the  Jadges,  in  con- 
here  was  an  exact  realisation  of  my  concep>  sequence  of  the  strong  eonnteractions  it  had 
tion  of  the  forest -haunts  of  Bosalind  and  to  withstand  from  the  Canaanitea,  who  not 
Jaques'  (Martineau,  *  Eastern  Life/  iiL  61,  only  dwell  in  the  land,  bat  kept  the  seTeril 
t42^.  tribes  apart  one  from  another.  ThedefeetlTe 
TBIBfiS  (L.  tri^tti),  representing  (Gen«  union  oceasionad  wtakness  and  brought  on 
xliz.  38)  the  Hebrew  Atvft,  which,  accord-  national  ihraldom.  Tfas  diTlsion  into  tribes, 
Ing  to  its  import,  is  ( 10 )  translated  *  sceptre '  howcTcr,  remained  in  ezistenee,  and  when  roy- 
and  *rod'  (Lerit  zxTiL  82),  are  family  diri-  ally  was  set  up,  afforded  eifectual  aid  in  pro- 
aions  of  men  that  grew  naturally  out  of  the  moting  the  national  unity ;  while  doing  which, 
patriarchal  mode  of  life,  were  among  the  ear-  it  grew  in  strength  itself,  and  afforded  a  spe- 
liest  fixed  states  in  which  society  was  fbttndi  oies  of  representatiTC  organisation,  which  on 
and  have  always  prerailed  in  the  East,  whsrs  oooasions  displayed  both  power  and  Tigoor 
the  most  ancient  usages  hare  from  age  to  (1  Samuel  x.  80,  is;.  2  Samael  iiL  17, 
age  been  preserred  and  transmitted.     In  stf.i  ▼.  1,  isf.    1  Kings  zii.    2  Chron.  xxir. 


agreement  with  other  Oriental  peopI«s^-as,  17).  Before  the  exile,  the  tribes  kept  their 
for  example,  the  Edomltss  (Gen.  xxtri.),  and  separate  existende;  but  after  that  event  the 
the  labmaeliteSi  or  Arabs  (xxv.  13,  itf . ;  tribal  division  disappears.  Families  henoe- 
oomp.  sviL  10)-^the  Hebr«ws^  of  an  Ar*.  forth  formed  the  basis  of  genealogies  (Exra 
maic  nomad  HMt  were  in  the  fburth  gene-  viii.  Nehem.  vii.),  and  their  heads  ware  the 
ration  divided  into  twelve  families,  according  representatives  of  the  nation  (x:.).  But 
to  the  atmet  and  deseondants  of  the  twelve  though  the  tribes  aa  compset  civil  din- 
sons  of  iaeob  (xlis«  38).  These  sons  were,  sions  had  vanished,  yet  Individuala,  from 
Benben*  Simeon,  Levi,  Jndah,  Zebulnn,  Is*  geneslogies  or  tradition,  retained  a  know- 
■achar,  Dan,  Oad,  Ashsr,  Kaphtali,  Joseph,  ledge  of  the  Mbea  to  which  they  belonged 
Bei^amiti*  Of  these,  Levi  was  not  reskoned  (Luke  11.  86.  Acts  zilL  81.  Bomsns  xL  1) ; 
as  a  trib*>  heeanse  the  Levites  had  no  por-  and  in  the  hopea  oonnected  with  the  Mes- 
tion  in  th«  soil  of  Canaan.  Joseph  was  di*  slab,  the  twelve  tribes  remained  aa  the  repie- 
vided  iftto  tW0|  Bphraim  and  Manasseh  tentative  of  the  nation  and  the  basis  of  ths 
(xlvilL  ^i!ti»  38).  Four  of  these  sons  had  expected  kingdom  (Matt  six.  38«  Apoe.  f. 
slaves  fot  their  mothers,  namely,  Dan,  Naph-  5,  0 ;  viL  4,  isf.). 

tali.  Gad,  and  Asher.    Each  tribe  was  dl.  The  division  Into  tribes,  III  eonneeiioa 

vided  Into  families,  and  each  family  into  with  the  nartitioii  among  thsm  of  die  land 

houses  (Kombers  L  3, 18).    At  the  hesd  of  of  promise^  made  fkrauy  registers,  ••  the 

each  tribs  traa  its  prinoe  (10).    Next  stood  ground  and  evidence  of  fomSy  and  indivi- 

the  heads  ttf  their  father^  houses  (Rxod.  vl  dual  rights,  of  the  grsatsst  eonsequeaee.  and 

14.  1  OhfoA.  V.  16).     Ths  highest  offleer  accoidinaly  they  beesme  the  foundaticni  of 

was  eallsi  *  shief  over  ths  shisf '  (Numb.  Hebrew  history.    See  GiiraiLOttr. 

iii.  83).    So  among  the  modem  Bedouins  In  Hatt  xzlL  34,  the  law  of  Moats  is 

we  find  smlrs,  sheikhs,  and  fathers.  spoken  of  which  requires  the  brother  of  a 

As  fepresentatives  of  the  tribes  there  ap*  deceased  man,  dylitg  diildless,  to  marry  his 

pear,  now  the  twelve  tribal  princes  of  Isrsel  widow  and  '  raise  up  ssed  to  his  brother,'  or 

(i.  44),  new  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses  beget  children,  which  should  be  accooated  not 

(Josh.  xiv.  1).    Sometimes,  without  special  his  own,  but  his  brolhsr^s.    Msay  Jewish 

reference  to  the  distinction  of  tribes,  the  ordinanoes  had  for  their  aim  to  keep  ths 

Hebrews  are   represented   by  their  elders  tribes  separate  fSrom  each  otheri  and  the 

(Exod.  iii.  10).  whole  nadon  separate  firom  the  reat  of  the 

During  the  wandering  in  the  desert,  the  world.  Such  was  the  purpose  <rf  the  rsqniie- 
tribes  were  ditlded  into  four  classes,  each  of  ment — called  the  law  of  the  Levlrato— men- 
which  contained  three  tribes.  The  head  of  tioned  above.  The  marriage  of  a  widow  by 
the  first  class  was  Judah,  with  whom  were  her  brDther-ln-law  wae  accomplished  vrith- 
Issaehar  and  Zebulun ;  the  head  of  the  se-  out  much  ceremony,  because  the  widow  of  a 
cend  was  Beubeu,  with  whom  were  Simeon  brother  that  had  died  without  children  br- 
and Gad ;  the  head  of  the  third  was  Ephraim,  came  forthwith  the  wife  of  that  relative, 
with  whom  were  Manasseh  and  Benjamin ;  Nevertheless,  custom  required  that  the  union 
the  head  of  the  fourth  was  Dan,  with  whom  should  be  acknowledged  befoie  two  wit- 
were  Asher  and  Naphtali  (Numb.  x.  18,  $eq.  nesses,  and  that  the  brother  gave  the  widow 
See  Gamp).  In  the  division  of  Canaan,  two  a  piece  of  money.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
tribes  and  a  half  settled  on  the  east  and  nine  after  the  exile  In  Babylon  the  law  waa  no 
and  a  half  on  the  west  of  the  Jordsn  (for  the  longer  observed,  because  the  poseonsimfia  of 
several  localities,  see  the  names  and  consult  the  tribes  were  not  distinct  tnm  eadi  ofiier. 
the  Maps).  The  tribal  system  being  thus  It  is  said  that  the  German  and  ItaUn  Jaws 
transport'd  from  Egypt, where  itwas  found  by  do  not,  or  very  seldom,  act  in  .aaoosdaaca 
Moses,  into  Canaan  (Josh.  xiii.  teq. ;  comp.  with  it 
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From  the  Book  of  Bath  it  Appears  that 
the  Uw  (Dettt.  xxt.  5,  seq,)  eiteuded  beyond 
brothers  to  kinsmen,  the  nearest  of  which 
had  the  right  of  preference,  l^hieh  he  was  to 
exert  by  redeeming  the  inheritance  (iii.  13, 
13 ;  iv.  0|  10).  This  nsage  prevailed  before 
it  received  from  Moses  tlie  sanction  of  law 
(Gen.  zzKviii.  8). 

<  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered 
abroad,'  is  the  eatholio  Epistle  of  James  ad- 
dressed (i.  1).    The  original  literally  mns 
thus — 'To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  in 
ih$  ditftrtiou'    This  dispersion,  which  we 
thns  see  comprised  members  of  the  whole 
nation,  Is  indicated  also  in  the  words  '  the 
strangers/  that  Is,  Jews  sojonrningin  foreign 
lands,  'scattered  throoghout'  (literally,  'of 
the  dispersion*)  Ponms,  Oalatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.'    The  term  *  disper- 
sion, dioMpora,  became  the  recognised  Greek 
word  for  designating  the  Jews  who   dwelt 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine  (John  vii.  85; 
liberally, '  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks').  And 
we  bere  (comp.  Acts  ii.  6)  And  an  historical 
implication  that  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
there  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in 
every  nation  (then  known  to  be)  under  hea- 
ven.  The  implication  of  the  New  Testament 
is  eonhrmed  by  fact.    Scarcely  was  there, 
then,  any  civilised  part  of  the  ancient  world 
in  which  Jews  were  not  found.    These  so- 
journers in  'the  dispersion'  may  be  arranged 
in  four  groups:— I.  The  Jews  in  Assyria, 
Media,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia 
^Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  8)  1),  were  derived  from 
ti^ose  Israelites  who  in  Uie  Babylonish  exile 
had  been  transplanted  to  Eastern  lands,  where 
the  diflbrenoe  which  had  existed  in  Pslestine 
between  Jodah  and  Israel  gradually  disap- 
peared (see  CAPTiTXTT)f  and  where  many 
thousands  continued  to  live^  apparently  in 
prosperous  eiroumstaneos.     They  kept  up 
with  ^eir  mother-country  a  religions  con* 
neetion  by  the  regular  transmission  of  the 
annual  temple-tax,  or  half-shekel  per  head 
(xviiL  0»  1).    A  Babylonian  Jew  was  ones 
high-priest  in  Jerusalem  (xv.  3, 4,  and  8, 1). 
Their  freedom  was  guaranteed  by  Alexander 
the  Great    They  were  favoured  by  the  Seleu* 
oid»,  sinoe  by  martial  services  they  promoted 
the  views  of  those  monarchs.    II.  Next  in 
antiquity  and  importance  is  the  colony  in 
Egypt  whither,  ttom  the  oommeneement  of 
the  regal  period,  the  Israelites  look  refhge, 
and  where  from  time  to  time  numbers  of 
them  settled,  under  the  generally  favouring 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.    Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphtis  (284  A.  C.)  procured  at  great  cost 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
became  the  germ  of  tfie  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  -  Testament  Scriptures.    Under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (180— 140  A.d)  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  Jews  enjoyed  pros- 
perity, being  influential  at  court  and  holding 
ni^  places  in  the  army.    They  were  also  al- 
lowed to  build  for  themselves  at  Leontopolis, 


out  of  an  old  heathen  temple,  a  temple  after 
the  model  of  (but  on  a  smaller  scale)  the 
national  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  a  priost 
named  Onias,  who  emigrated  thither  from 
Palestine.  The  temple  and  its  worship  fo- 
mented jealousies  among  the  Israelites,  and 
were  destroyed  by  the  Bomans  tinder  Vespa- 
sian (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  0,  7.  J.  W.  vU.  10, 
8).  Alexander  settled  in  his  new  city,  Alet- 
andria,  a  considerable  number  of  Jews,  giv- 
ing them  equal  rights  with  the  Greek  Inha- 
bitants. Under  the  first  Boman  emperors 
the  Egyptian  Jews  lived  in  happy  circum- 
stances, though  their  liberties  were  some- 
times invaded  by  the  Greek  population,  and 
Augustus  saw  himself  obliged  to  protect  the 
Jews  of  Gyrene  by  a  special  edict  (Antiq, 
xvi.  6,  1).  But  the  Jews  in  Egypt  beeama 
more  and  more  disliked.  Under  Caligula, 
those  of  Alexandria  were  Insulted  and  as* 
sailed,  their  synagogues  destroyed,  and  their 
rights  annihilated.  The  Boman  commander, 
Flaccus  Avilius,  took  part  with  their  bitter 
enemies.  The  entreaties  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
who  acquainted  the  emperor  with  these  cruel 
persecutions,  caused  only  a  momentary  dis- 
continuance of  them.  The  quarrel  grew 
worse ;  and  even  an  embassy  to  the  emperor, 
conducted  by  the  well-known  Philo,  had 
nothing  but  scorn  for  its  result 

Caligula  died,  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  drew 
breath.     Under  Claudius,  they  regained  li« 
berty  (Antiq.  xix.  5,  3).    But  when  Nero 
had  assumed  the  purple,  the  old  hatred  re« 
yived.    Blood  and  massacre  ensued,  and  at 
length  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  fell.    In 
the  days  of  their  prosperity,  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  had  several  synagogues.    Two  of 
the  five  sections  of  the  city  were  Inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  Jews,  who    formed 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the  inhabitants.    An  ec- 
clesiastical connection  with  Jerusslem  was 
sustained.    The  Alexandrine  Jews  had,  with 
those  of  Cyrene  (derived  firom  Egypt),  a  sy- 
nagogue of  their  own  in  the  common  metro- 
polis (Acts  vi.  9),  snd  both  of  them  paid  the 
annual  temple  dues  (Antiq.  xvi.  6, 1).    The 
Jews  of  Alexandria  made  the  Greek  language 
their  own,  and  employed  it  in  their  worship  as 
well  as  in  ordinary  life.   They  also  cultivated 
the  Greek  philosophy,  which  flourished  in 
that  famous  seat  of  learning.    The  Alexan- 
drine rabbis  held  a  high  position  among 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  nation,  and 
formed  a  species  of  religious  philosophy 
based  on  the  allegorical  interpretation  m 
their  sacred  books.    Of  this  system  Philo's 
writings  present  a  speoiroen<    In.  The  Sy- 
rian dispersion  mainly  consisted  of  JeWs  who, 
from  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator  {eir*  800 
A.  C.)*  had  migrated  into  Syria.    Under  that 
monarch,  they  eiqoyed  equal  liberties  with 
the  Macedonians  in  Antlooh  and  other  eitiei 
(AnUq.  xii.  8, 1).    Suooeeding  prfaiees,  ex- 
cept Antio<^us  Epiphanes,  showed  fttvonr 
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lo  Iha  Inn  (J.  W.  ni.  3, 8),  vba  lired  in 
proiperitT,  MtempUd  M  make  proxljlii, 
mia  nomaruaa  in  Duducq*,  and  hid  in 
Antioeh  a  preiident  or  patriarch  of  Iheii 
own  (iL  SO,  3).  B]p  dagraca,  hovcTpr,  Ihej 
inconad  the  hatnd  of  the  people,  which 
broke  oat  onder  Naio,  and  grew  mora  bitter 
and  mora  baneful  under  Vetpaiian.  Bj 
Tilna,  howarar,  mie  the  Jem  raceirad  into 
faToor,  From  Sjiia,  Jen  migrated  into 
Aaia  Sllnar,  Antioehoa  Dene  granted  eiti- 
■enihip  to  the  Jewe  in  Ionia  (Aniiq.  lii.  9, 
3),  Antioehoi  the  Great  Iraniported  from  Ba- 
bylonia and  Heaopotwnia  into  Phrjgia  and 
Ljdia,  whieb  he  had  eonqoered,  3000  Jewiali 
fuoiliea  (Antlq.  liL  8,  i),  We  find  in  Jo- 
aaphna  (Antiq.  lir.  10;  iTi.  B)  ■  aariaa  of 
daareea  lunad  by  Jnlio*  Caaar  and  Angnalna 
to  the  ehiareitiea  of  Aaia  Minor,  namelj, 
Ephaana,  Bardie,  Laodioea,  HiUoaroaaaiu, 
ke.,  In  whiob  are  leeurad  to  the  Jawiah  leai- 
deuu  the  nndiaturbed  practioe  of  their  reli- 
gion, nmmonlf  alio  eiamption  from  mili- 
Uij  eaniee,  with  pennitaion  lo  aend  &nt- 
fniila  ud  the  lemple-tai  to  Jamaalem.  IV. 
Prom  Alia  Minor,  Jawa  paaiad  OTer  into 
Eunipe,  eepeoiallj  Oreaea  (John  nl.  30)  and 
Hacedanla;  in  all  the  eliiet  eiliea  of  wbtoh, 
•apeciallf  thoaa  on  ihe  eoaat,  we  find,  la  Iha 
dajaof  the  apoatlaa,naidenl  Jawa  with  their 
ajmagognei,  or  at  leaat  froimcAai,  oratoriei 
or  honiei  of  prayer  (Aata  XTi.  u^.).  Before 
iha  time  of  Pompey,  Borne  and  It^y  hid  no 
Jewa.  Bat  from  siptiTai  aet  free,  and  im- 
mignnti  frum  PaleiLina,  Oiaen,  and  other 
parli,  there  grew  up  in  Bome  a  large  Jawiih 
popnlalioD,  who  dwelt  In  a  qauier  of  the 
city  bejrond  the  Tiber  by  themealTaa.  Thejr 
enjoyed  fall  religion!  liberty,  and  were  not 
witboDt  laeceu  in  making  proielylei.  Tbey 
mail  Boon  have  acquired  labslince,  liDee 
their  piymenta  to  tbe  temple  at  Jemealem 
amonnled  lo  a  Bonaideiable  mm.  Tbey  were 
expelled  Ihe  oity  nnder  Tiberina,  and  again 
noder  Claudius  (Acta  iTiiL  9).  The  great 
importance  of  Ihii  wide  and  extenaire  di»- 
pcraion  of  the  Hebrew  raee,  not  only  toi  re- 
ligion, bnl  ciiiliiation,  can  here  be  only  al- 
luded to ;  but  the  facta  eonneDled  with  it 
oombine  to  offer  ■  atriking  illnitntion  of 
Ihe  working  of  Dirina  FroTidanoe  in  pre- 
paring the  wij  for  ChriiL 
,  TBIUMPH  (L.),  the  pompom  prooeaaion 
of  a  TictorioUB  Roman  general  on  hii  return 
home,  in  wbieh  objacli  and  peraona  thai  ha 
had  Diptnred,  and  Ihil  were  moat  Sited  lo 
kdd  aplendoar  to  the  ihow  and  to  the  eon- 
qoeror'e  repnlation,  Were  openly  ditplayed 
(eee  Vol.  L  323).  Henoe  aome  atrikiog 
allniionaare borrowed  in  theNewTeatament 
(Cotoia.  ii.  10.  Ephea.  It.  8;  camp.  Heb. 
ILB). 

A  trlompfa,  anch  aa  II  may  bava  been  In 
J«nualem  dnring  Ihe  Haceabain  period,  ia, 
with  Ita  •ODompanimenta,  deaeribed  In  Ee- 
lon'a'PilgrinugaloJenlaalem'  (ii.M>,  irf,} : 


'On  the  following  day,  aiaariyas  Ihe  ran 
mencemcnt  of  Ihe  morning  luiiflce,  ihi  mnl- 
lilode  streamed  lowirda  the  gale  of  Ephrum. 
by  whioh  the  lietoriona  army  wia  lo  cr'- 


with  fragnnl  flowers ;  tapeitrj  of  Tarioni  »■ 
lonra  bong  trom  Ihe  paripela  of  Iha  nol), 
andbannera  were  displayed  frnm  tbe  ilijihi; 
while  Oil  Ihe  pinnaclea  of  the  lem|ilc  nrc 
hung  Ihe  cnrtains  which  in  tOimer  jiin 
hid  closed  the  entranoe  of  the  sancnuij. 
A  choma  of  Tirgios  paaeed  oal  at  the  pi' 
of  Ephraim.  nnder  a  splendid  triumphal  nth, 
10  meet  tbe  Tictorions  army. — Uennipn 
wpra  hastening  lo  and  fro,  (he  erord  in- 
crused,  and  erery  one  was  endeaTonriag  Id 
And  himaell  a  commodioui  pluce.  The  nii 
aic  of  tbe  temple  »u  heard  between.  Sails 
hid  ipcnred  one  of  Ihe  higbesi  plioea  for  kit 
muters,  bom  which  the  whole  scena  lij 
before  their  eyes.  In  thisway  sereral  boin 
hid  pissed.  Tbe  mesaengers,  mounted  « 
bonebick,  went  lodretnmed  more  freqneatli. 
Al  lengihftam  tbonsands  of  Toices  was  htaid 
the  exclamation,  'They  come  !'  The  ehonu 
of  nrgina  aroae,  wilb  their  psaltariei  u£ 
tabreti,  and  anng  in  bold  strains  Ihe  nknr 
of  the  conqnerors,  the  fall  of  Samaria,  wi 
the  mercy  of  Jehovah  lo  bia  people.  Wlm 
they  reaehed  the  adianoed  guard  of  the 
amy,  way  «aa  made  tbr  them,  till  dwy 
raa<died  the  oar  on  which  the  yonthtiil  Hie- 
eabeea  ware  sealed.  Standing  batbre  i^  Ar] 
began  an  ode,  the  borthen  of  whieh  TsealM 
the  immortal  aong  of  Miriam,  the  sitter  of 
Hoaaa,  the  Oral  of  the  female  alngei*  li 
lerael: 
■  llag  nnts  lebonh,  Ifai  he  hai  triomphad  |1°- 

Ht  hith  aiM  BamHia  with  timdn  at  W»B  r 
'  Then  Ilia  hymn  look  ap  Ihe  praiaea  of  tbt 
princes,  and  Ihe  warrion,  and  the  wbcJe 
people,  and  the  defeat  of  Samaria;  and  at 
Ihe  close  of  CTcry  etrophe,  all,  with  unileJ 
Toice  and  inttmmenta,  niied  Ihe  ehotni  (rf 
Miriam.  The  Tictoriona  prineea  thanked  tlu 
Tirgina,  who  adranoed  bafoie  thsm  to  Ihe 
trinmphalarobattha  gMeof  Epfanim.  Ren 
■lood  Ihe  hlgh-prieat,  with  the  whole  of  Uu 

Sinbedrim,  and  a  greal  mnltitnde   of  tf>* 
prieala  and  le*il«s.    Prlaite,  wurioi*,  and 
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eitisen^f  listened  to  the  psalm  in  silent  tsua-  pent-hoose,  end  thns  driven  with  gieat  force 

ration.    The  aged  man  who  wore  the  in-  against  the  walls.    The  people,  crowded  be- 

sfgoia  of  the  hiffh-prieslTs  offloe,  looked  at  hind,  closed  the  whole  pioeession.    When 

times  with  moisimed  eyes  upon  the  ear  in  they  arrived  at  tiie  castle  of  Baris,  the  youth- 

which  his  sons  were  seated,  as  if  the  remem-  Ail  warriors  entered  their  fathe/s  palace, 

branee  of  his  own  yonthfol  heroism  revived  and  the  army  dispersed  itself  through  the 

in  his  mind,  end  as  if  he  would  have  said,  city.' 

'My  Aristobulus,  my  Antigonus,  sons  of  TBOAS,  a  district  in  Iffysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Mattatbias,  noble  Maccabees,  perform  deeds  called  also  Alexandria,  in  honour  of  Alex- 
in Israel  like  those  of  the  brethren  Judas  ander  the  Great,  now  EMki-Stambul ;  also  a 
and  Jonathan  V  When  the  psalm  was  ended,  fioman  oolony,  on  an  elevation  opposite  the 
be  approached  his  sons ;  they  descended  Island  Tenedos,  on  the  coast  of  the  JEgeBn 
from  tiieir  chariot,  and  hastened  to  throw  sea,  six  hours  from  the  famous  Troy  (Acts 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  father,  zvL  8, 11 ;  xx.  0,  9tq,  3  Cor.  il.  12.  2  Tim. 
who  embraced  and  blessed  them.    The  mn-  iv.  18). 

sic  began  again;  the  triumphal  procession  TBOGYLLTUM,  a  small  town  of  Ionia, 
arranged  itself  snd  advanced  through  the  on  the  promontory  Myoale  (Acts  xx.  15). 
oity,  which  resounded  on  every  side  with  TBOPHIMUS,  of  Ephesus,  a  convert  and 
songs  of  congratulation.  The  maidens,  with  eompanion  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  xxi.  29. 
their  tabrets  and  psalteries,  headed  the  pro-  9  Tim.  iv.  20),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cession ;  they  were  followed  by  a  multitude  beheaded  under  Nero. 
of  victims  for  the  saeriflce,  adorned  vrith  TBUMPETS  were  among  the  Israelites 
flowers,  branches,  and  fillets,  designed  to  be  used  both  in  divine  service  and  in  war 
offered  as  a  thank-oflbring  on  the  morrow.  (Numb.  x.  2 — 10 ;  xxix.  1.  1  Cbron.  xv. 
Then  came  the  prisoners  in  fetters,  and  the  28).  See  Ojesab,  Music. 
huge  elephants  which  had  been  taken  from  From  Matt  vi  2,  we  learn  that  the  Phari- 
fhe  Syrians.  Each  of  these  animals  bore  a  sees  carried  their  love  of  display  so  far,  that 
wooden  tower  upon  his  shoulders,  in  which  when  they  performed  acts  of  outward  good- 
were  thirty-two  warriors,  besides  the  Ethio-  ness,  they  sounded  a  trumpet  in  the  syn** 
plan  who  guided  him.  After  these  came  the  gognes  and  in  the  streets.  The  words  are 
high-priest,  with  the  Sanhedrim,  the  priests,  illustrated  by  what  Chardin  says  of  the  der- 
the  levites,  and  the  temple-music.  The  two  Tishes  or  begging  monks  in  the  East,  who 
sons  of  Hyrcanus,  on  flieir  ear,  formed  the  had  long  ram's  horns,  on  which,  when  they 
centre  of  the  procession,  and  after  them  came  had  received  alms,  they  blew  in  honour  of 
the  military  music  of  flutes,  horns,  aduflb,  the  giver.  Perhaps  beggars  among  the  an- 
■nd  trumpets.  The  army  itself  followed,  cient  Jews  carried  such  horns,  and  received 
adorned  with  branches  of  laurel  and  palm,  aid,  in  consideration  of  the  honour  they  thus 
First  came  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  with  paid  to  their  benefactors,  who  might  ^\ye  a 
shields  and  lanoea,  in  companies  of  bun-  preference  to  those  who  were  most  prompt 
dreds  and  thousands.  They  hsd  no  upper  and  loud  in  these  tokens  of  praise.  Moslems, 
garment,  and  their  under  garment,  which  at  their  festival  in  the  montfi  Moharram,  are 
was  1^  up  short,  was  of  rarious  form  and  said  to  invite  the  poor  to  receive  alms  by  the 
colour,  as  the  fancy  of  each  individual  die-  sound  of  a  trumpet  In  Bev.  iv.  1,  reference 
tated ;  but  all  had  a  sword  hanging  at  their  is  probably  made  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
girdle;  their  feet  and  arms  were  protected  church,  that  when  the  doors  of  the  temple 
by  metal  greares  and  arm-pieces,  the  body  were  opened,  the  priests  blew  their  trumpets, 
was  oovered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  the  head  in  order  to  call  the  people  to  the  publio 
with  a  helmet,  and  over  the  back  hung  the  service. 

large  shield.  The  light-armed  infantry  fol-  TBUTH  (T.  treus,  <fliithfnl'),  fW>m  its 
lowed  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  less  derivation,  seems  to  denote  a  faithftil  re- 
cumbrous  defensive  weapons,  and  slings,  port;  that  is,  a  statement  in  which  our 
bows  and  darts  for  oifenoe.  The  cavalry  words  correspond  to  our  ideas  (Matt  xzii. 
were  few  in  number  and  lightly  armed.  The  16).  This  is  relative  truth.  When  our  ideas 
Jewish  State  had  never  maintained  any  large  eorrespond  with  the  realities  which  they  ase 
foree  of  this  description.  The  military  en-  intended  to  represent,  we  possess  absolute 
gines  followed,  of  which  the  Isnttlites  had  truth  (John  xri.  7.  Bom.  ix.  1.  Mark  xii. 
learnt  the  use  fkom  the  nieraieiaas  and  82).  la  its  highest  condition,  abeolute  truth 
Syrians;  catapults,  bows  which  irere  bent  is  possessed  only  by  the  Infinite  Intelligence, 
by  madiJnery,  and  threw  beams  of  wood  to  a  Men,  however,  by  the  diligent  and  loving 
great  distanee;  balistB,  levers  with  one  aimi  enltivation  of  relative  truth,  may  acquire  all 
which  buried  masses  of  stone  of  many  hun-  fhat  is  needfU  for  life  snd  godliness  while 
dred  weight  into  «  fortress ;  battering-rsms,  they  prepare  for  ftiller  disclosures  of  light  in 
eonsisting  of  the  trcuiks  of  toees,  armed  at  the  ftitnre  woild.  Hence  truth  has  two 
Hm  extremity  with  «i  iron  head  of  a  ram^  souroes,  which,  agreeing  so  fiur  as  they  go 
swung  in  efaains,  wbieh  were  set  in  motion  in  disolosnrss  and  evidence,  gradually  pass 
to  wmfofs,  who  stood  bsoMlh  a  movMble  on«  into  the  other,  and  so  fill,  enlighten,  and 
Yoi.n.           '  '"  3M 
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•<efino  the  hamin  mind.    Thete  two  sounes  they  would  hvn  been  m<ne  tnlightMM^ 

ere,  (L)  the  mind  of  men  end  (11.)  the  exeite-  end  e  knowledge  of  God'e  wiU  woold  Uw 

mente  to  which  it  le  eatjected,  independently  mede  them  tmly  free,  while  in  thiir  bodiit 

of  iteelf,  inclaeive  of  die  nniTeree  and  the  they  htTe  been  the  d«ree  ot  aUiea*  in  eoe- 

DiTine  Mind.    Aa  the  Utter  hie  operated  on  ee^ence  of  the  eotfaralment  of  their  mindL 

thehnmeneonlchieflybymeana  of  religion,  TUBALOAINa  tiM  ion  of  liUMoh  ^ 

eo  troth  ie  in  a  peenliar  aense  identified  with  Zi11a»  and  Inatroetor  of  ereiy  iitiftoer  in 

the  goapel  (Ephee.  L  18.  John  ▼.  88),  or  braes  and  iron.    The  name  haa  Uca  fooad 

the  doctrinee,  eharaetera,  end  eympetfaiea  of  bf  Bnttmann  in  Ynlean  of  the  Ittliia  xteat, 

Which  the  gospel oonsiats  (i.  14) ;  hence  also  who  first  tanght  men  to  woik  in  metib. 

with  Jesna  himself  (ziv.  o)  and  the  Dirine  Hece  may  belong  the  Qteek  Tslolun,  vho 

Spirit  aa  the  aooroe  of  hia  and  all  troth  (jcIt.  diseoTered  the  art  of  woikmg  in  eoppet  tad 

17;  z?.  30).    <He  who  doeth  troth'  (John  iron.    Dwalinn  also  ia  hi  Kardiam  mitbo- 

iii.  21),  ia  eqnlTalent  to  a  einoere,  honeal,  logy  the  name  of  the  two  deoMoa  «ho  mt 

faithfol  peraon.    Troth,  aa  God'e  weed,  has  akilled  in  making  ama.     This  ^wdraple 

a  aaneti^fing  eftet  (John  zrii.  17),  betaig  agreement— Tnbal-Oain,  DwiUnn,  Tdehlii, 

the  good  eeed  in  good  groond  (Haik  It.  8),  Vnlcan    can  .aeanely  be  a  lesnU  of  mm 

and  the  good  tree  bringeth  fortiii  good  frnit  aoeident* 

(Matt  TiL  17)  I  so  that  all  reel  fbUowere  of  TUBTLES  'and  TUBTIiB-DOVBS,  tbc 

Jeans  lore  and  promote  tiie  troth,  to  bear  lendering^  in  Ler,  zf.  1<  89.  Jer.  m  7, 

witneaa  towhiohthe  SaTionr  waabem  (John  of  the  Hebrew  tokr,  whose  eoosng,  in  wu<n 

x?iiL  87,  88).    When  onr  Lord  made  the  with  the  glad  and  thrilling  notes  of  thslaiki 

declaration  to  which  we  have  jnat  xefsned,  ia  refbired  to  in  Cant  iL  19.    Tsn  otbw 

Pilate  asked,  'What  ia  troth  f  Waatheqnee-  apeeiea  of  the  colwaiidc,  or  piceoft  tribi, 

tion  put  in  the  lore  of  troth  f    More  pro-  beaidea  the  tnrtle-doTe  (ooUared  totlt,  »• 

bably  waa  it  dictated  by  a  aeeptieal  and  2«siteruorta),arB  aaid  tobe  foondinFiklit- 

taonting  spirit,  snch  aa  at  the  time  waa  pie-  tine.    See  Dots. 

▼alent  among  Bomana  in  the  higher  renks.  TUTOBS  (!«.  tiieer,  '  I  watch'  or  'pie- 

Pilate  mey  haTc  known  enough  of  what  was  isct')  is  (Qal.  iv,  S)  the  tranalatioa  of  tin 

called  philosophy  to  doubt  or  deny  the  ex-  Greek  initropoc,  which  signifiee  tfid  is  fSB* 

isteuce  of  any  but  relatiye  troth,  and  hcnee  dered  (Matt,  xz.  8.  Luke  viii.  8)  *  sttwaii' 

to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  the  question  in  Bee  the  article. 

debate  between  Jeans  and  his  Sanhedrim.  TYCHI0U8,  a  fUtibfttl  ooacyutor  of  Psol, 

If  this  was  hia  feeling,  he  would  regard  who  accompanied  the  apoatle  to  Jerusiliei 

Jeens  with  scornful  pity  aa  a  poor  innocent  (Acts  xs.  i;  comp.  Ephee.  ri.  21, 22.  Cdoii* 

fiuatic,  fit  to  be  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  iv.  7,  8.  2  Tim.  iv,  12,  Tit  iii  12). 

priests  if  it  could  be  eafely  done.    And  in  TYBE,  one  of  the  £uDoae  oommmil 

this  state  of  mind,  Pilate's  queetion  would  cities  of  Fhonicia,  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Msdi- 

intimate  that  there  was  no  auch  thing  as  terranean  (Esek.  xxviii.  8),  and  on  the  to- 

this  much-debated   and    greatly-disturbing  deis  of  OaUlee,  aasigned  to  Aeher,  bat  set 

thing  celled  troth.    With  an  upturned  lip  conquered  (Josh.  xix.  29).    Tjrve  suiptuad 

and  an  eye  lighted  with  scoro  would  he  say,  Sidon,  ita  mother  city,  and  had  kings  of  iti 

<  Troth!  ^e  bauble  I     What  ia  troth?    a  own  (Jerem.  jexv.  22;  xxvii.  3).    Daridaad 

counter  for  amuaement  in  the  echools ;  a  Solomon  were  in  friendly  relations  with  ill 

fountain  of  bitternees  in  the  world.    Learn  king,  Hiram  (X  Chron.  xiv.  1.  2  Samuel  v. 

wisdom  by  looking  to  yourself,  and  leave  11*  1  Kings  v. ;  vii.  18, 14,  40).    T^  eii 

troth  to  take  care  of  itself.'    Whatever  PUate  so  rich  snd  powerfU  (Zee.  ix.  3.   Hosn  if. 

thought,  thoa  act  many  who,  in  prospect  or  18X  that  it  had  eoloniee  in  very  distant  Isndi. 

in  realit^,  eat  the  Ikt  of  the  land  as  profeeeed  whose  rulers  were  sometimee  kings.   B«oce 

guardiana  of  the  temple  of  Christian  troth.  Isaiah  (xxiii.  8)  characterises  I^ni  sa 

Troth,  intimates  the  Great  Teacher,  makes  *  The  dlspeuMr  cf  oownt, 

men  free  (John  viiL  82, 88).    This  is  exem-  WhoM  merclmte  eie  pxiocss, 

plifled  in  the  elaveiy  in  which  the  Jewe  Wbote  txaden  are  tlio  boncnnUe  of  the  Mitlt.' 

remained,  through  spiritual  blindnees,  at  the  With  theee  dependent  eentna  of  tnde 

Tery  time   when   they  thought   they  eaw.  Tyre  kept  up  an  intimate  onion,  based  oo 

Though  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  in-  reciprocity  of  intersete.    In  bet  fleete  sad  is 

vaaton  they  had  been  mors  or  leee  under  her  armies  many  nations  had  (heir  lepit* 

a  foreign  joke,  yet  they  maintained  that  they  aentativee  (Eaekiel  xxvL  4^11).    But  this 

were  free  (88).    A  trase  of  thie  national  ai^ndoor  brooght  moral  eoROption,  wfaieb 

pride  ie  found  in  Lam.  v.  6,  *Slavee  rule  ended  in  the  niin  of  the  etete,  ne  ioietaid 

over  ue.'    Uenee  no  Jew,  on  pain  of  excoa-  by  the  unenriag  tongue  of  pinpbeoy  (Isaiah 

muniAation,  was  to  eaU another  a  alave.    To  xxiii  Ezek.  xxfi.-^xxvitf.  Joeliii-A.  Asms 

tiie  preeent  day  every  Jew  in  hie  morning  i  9, 10.  Zeeh.  is.  2, 4).    Ite  ovtrtftmw  w 

praysr  says,  'Praiesd  be  then,  O  Loid  onr  aeeomplished  by  rfsbnehidnMur  (Baekifl 

God,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  slave.'    Had  sxvL  7 ,*  xxiz.  IB);  bnt  iu  lemnialag  inks- 

the  nation  been  less  eelf-willed  and  obstinate,  bitante  built,  on  an  island  near  the  cesser 
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New  Tyrtf  wbloh  soon  rose  to  eminenee,  wiring  any  other  name  than  boats.    It  ig 

while  the  old  city  gradaally  sank  into  insig-  still  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient 

nificance  (Is.  zzill.  Id,  leg.).    Alexander  the  wall.    The  massiTO  fomidations  of  the  pier 

Great  yanqoished  the  new  city,  hayiof  con-  rise  seyeral  feet  above  the  shallow  water. 

Btraeted  a  mole  uniting  the  island  with  the  At  diflferent  points  along  this  sea-wall  tm 

main  land.    Tet  did  Tyre,  onder  Greek  and  large  numbers  of  ancient  oolamns  and  flrag- 

Boman  go^eniors,  maintain  itself  in  some  ments  of  columns.    In  sereral  pUceSi  laig9 

prosperl^.    Jesus  bipself  preached  in  the  pillars  are  built  into  the  wall, 
▼ioinity  (Mark  iii.  8 ;  til.  24).    Paul  found        '  The  Ladder  of  Tyre/  said  to  ha?e  been 

there  several  steadfast  believers  (Acts  zxl.  oonstmoied  by  Alexander  tiie  Greaty  is  some 

3,  4).    Soon  was  there  founded  in  Tyre  a  distance  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town* 

Christian  bishopric,  and  the  place  retained  It  is  an  artificial  descent  from  the  '  White 

a  name  till  the  time  of  die  crusades ;  but  by  Promontoiy/  which  takes  some  half-hooi  of 

degrees  it  sank  into  mini,  aseent  along  fhe  steep  and  winding  path 

In  spite  of  »  bright  fon  and  oletr  blue  leading  over  the  ridge  nearest  the  sea.  ^m 
sky,  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  ihm  the  the  top  there  is  an  extensive  view  on  both 
whole  Mpeel  of  the  modem  Titir ,  represent-  sides  across  the  whole  extent  of  what  was 
ing  the  renowned,  opulenty  and  nodghtv  Tm;  anciently  called  the  Phoenidaa  Plain.  Close 
her  *  walls  destroyed,'  her  '  towers  brokea  to  the  left,  the  cliA  beetle  ovev  the  sea,  al 
down.'  The  present  miserable  village  stands  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  and  on 
upon  a  amau  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  the  highest  pinnacle  of  a  narrow  ledge  of 
peninsula,  the  former  island.  The  site  is  natural  rock  that  parts  the  road  from  the 
low,  and  the  flai-roofed  houses  appear  to  precipice,  stands  a  small  square  tower^  ap« 
rise  out  of  the  sea.  Here,  on  a  sickly  spot,  parently  of  ancient  construction,  noir  need 
are  assembled  about  8000  persons,  who  live  as  a  khan.  The  shrieking  of  the  sea-birds 
by  fishing  and  a  paltiy  trade  with  Egypt  in  that  wing  their  way  in  the  mid  air,  between 
tobacco.  On  all  sides  are  ruins  whidb  indi-  the  brow  of  the  mountain  and  the  deep  se« 
eate  the  former  splendour  of  Tyre.  '  I  it  overhangs,  whose  waves  are  heard  moan- 
counted'  (Clin,  il.  446)  'not  less  than  SOO  ing  fainUy  in  the  depths  below,  adds  vastly 
columns,  entire  or  mutUatod,  scattered  over  to  the  bewildering  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
ihe  site  of  the  ancient  city,  They  were  of  The  coast  and  plain  of  Tyre  are  thus  de« 
all  sizes  and  of  various  materials,  but,  for  scribed  by  Bobinson  (iii.  383) : — *  Here  waa 
the  most  part,  large  and  handsome.  Their  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
number  and  sumptuousness  are  well  calcn-  hills  and  plains,  the  coast  and  sparkling  wa^ 
lated  to  fill  us  with  lofty  ideas  of  the  gran-  ters  of  (he  Mediterranean,  on  which  last  we 
denr  and  wealth  of  the  former  mistress  of  could  distinguish  several  vessels  under  sail| 
the  sea.  The  massiveness  of  the  stones  em-  like  white  specks  in  the  distance.  Directly 
ployed  in  building  the  sea-wall  is  pretty  before  us,  and  the  only  object  to  break  the 
condnsive  evidenoe  that  this  noble  bulwark,  monotony  of  the  flat  course  itoelf,  was  8ar 
made  for  security  against  the  violence  of  the  and  its  peninsula;  while  ite  plain  and  the 
elements,  belongs  to  tiie  early  and  prosper-  lower  region  of  hills,  teeming  with  villages  and 
ous  days  of  Tyrian  oommeree.'  According  variegated  with  cultivated  fields  and  wooded 
to  this  authority,  the  plain  of  Phoonice  at  heighte,were  spread  out  before  us  in  great  dis- 
Tyre  is  about  two  miles  wide.  It  begins  tinetness  and  beauty.  The  path  led  us  down, 
about  eight  mUes  south  of  T^,  at  a  point  after  a  sreat  descent,  into  the  head  of  the 
called  Promontorium  Album.  Hence  it  ex-  deep  and  narrow  wady,  Ashur.  Its  sides  are 
tends  northwards  a  little  beyond  Sidon,  at-  thickly  wooded  with  prickly  oak,  maple,  ar- 
Uining  a  length  of  about  thirty  miles.  Its  butus,  sumac,  and  other  trees  and  busheSp 
breadth  is  variable,  never  exceeding  four  or  reaching  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
five  miles,  and  it  is  several  times  reduced  we  often  travelled  among  trees.  It  reminded 
to  nothing  by  the  encroachments  of  the  low  me  strongly  of  some  of  the  more  romantio 
mounteina  upon  the  coast  From  one  to  valleys  among  the  green  mountains  in  Ver* 
two  miles  is  ite  average  breadth.  The  soil  mont.  Beneath  the  fine  shades  of  ihia  se- 
is  of  a  very  dark  eolour,  and  is  very  produc-  questered  dell  we  stopped  for  breakfast.  The 
tive  when  tilled,  but  for  the  most  part  it  now  morning  was  serene  and  beautiful ;  and  as 
lies  waste.  the  journey  of  the  day  was  to  be  abor^  we 

The  port  of  Tyre,  whioh  of  old  contained  gave  ounMms  up  for  a  time  to  the  luxury 

a  navy,  is  contracted  and  shallow,  so  as  now  of  repose.* 
to  aocomvodate  •  fnr  Teaiola  seareely  de- 
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UNCLE  (Ih  apKMutut,  •  ■  'molha'i  bra-  UNICOBN  (L.  oiu-henud)  it,  in  Knk 
IbcTi'  BOmp.  anu),  maaotng  in  Engliib,  a  niU.  33.  Daoter.  xixiii.  IT.  Job  mil.  «, 
brolbcr  of  >  fkthu  oi  k  molhsr,  lUudi  for  10,  &e^  tha  nndaiing  of  Uu  Habi«w  rdm, 
tba  Habreir  dakd,  wbioh,  ftom  ■  rooi  dsnot-  '  to  rtar,'  whiah  Iha  margin  of  Ii.  bedi.  7, 
ing  'aUtetion'  (oomp.  'Ian'  ia  Cant.  L  3,  and  olher  satboildaa,  bold  to  be  Uu  tUm- 
and  ■  baloTad;  L  11),  ii  gmarallr  Tandared  i»tm,  but  whiah  may  sw«B  dM  ta&lfc 
' aasle' (Lit.  z.  1;  xi.30;  eomp.  Nombin 
inrL  11.  3  Kinga  uiT.  IT}.   Thai  in  Lot. 

I.  4,  Ciziel  i>  (anaed  the  micla  of  Aaion, 
Tor  be  wu  Ifae  brothtr  ol  Amnm,  who  waa 
Aaron'i  falhsr  (Eiodui  tL  10,  b}.).  Tb« 
mBaoing  of  dohd  a  daflaad  bj  Nomb.  xxxvi. 

II,  whan  Ualah  and  othar  dan^tei*  of 
Zalophehad  ara  laid  to  be  ntamad  lo  '  their 
fkthu'i  brothei'i  aons ;'  in  the  original,  to 
'  Ibe  eon*  of  their  ancle  ^ialbt  Seplnagint,  lo 
•  their  coniin* ;'  in  the  Vulgate,  to  '  the  aona 
of  their  anole'  (eompan  xiitL  Ii  iirii.). 
Thia  reUtlonahip  of  coniia  nai  that  which 
waa  borne  bjr  Either  lo  MoidecaL  'Ealber, 
bii  (HordaceTe)  nncla'a  dangbler'  (E»tb.  ii. 
7)1  'the  danghter  of  Abihail,  (be  Dnele  of 
Mordeoaf  (la).  Eilber,  then,  ilood  to  Har- 
daaai  in  tha  raletion  of  an  nncla'i  daughter, 
and  Ihar  were  eonaaqnenllj  conaini.  So  lha 
SeptnaginI  lenns  Either  'the  daqghter  of 
Aminidab,  brolhei  of  bia  father'  (7),  and 
'the  daughter  of  Aminidab,  brother  of  Ibe 
father  of  Bfordecai.'  Either  and  Hordeoal 
were,  acoordinglf,  brolhei'i  ahildran,  or  flnl 
wjniini.     Commonlf,  howaTcr,  Hoideoai  ii 

ragwdad  ai  Eiifaer*!  aneja.  Thni  in  Kilto'a  WaDbelovtd,  bowerar,  tbinki  It  piobaUa 
'Cjclopadia'  we  find,  'Either  wai  broogbt  that  tha  rhinooaroi  «a*  inleaded.  The  ai- 
op  by  her  unfit,  Hordacai '  (uodar  Either)  ;  iitenix  of  tba  nnioom,  (hat  is,  an  animil 
'hlaniaet,Hadeiia,olh*rw!ieEilhar' (under  baring  ona  horn,  long  hald  to  b«  a  men 
Hordeoal).  So  in  the  '  Peon j  Cjelopadia '  eraatora  of  table,  ii  now  bejond  a  daabt. 
abe  ii  termed  his  ■  orphan  niaee  ;*  and  in  PUnj  deicribea  it,  imder  (lie  name  of  luu- 
the  '  Pictorial  Diationaj}  of  the  Bible'  (art.  ttnt,  aniDom,  a>  an  'aieeeding  flarea  aai- 
Eather), '  tha  gnat  niaaa  of  Hordeeal;'  alio,  mal,  raaembiing  ahorse  aa  lo  the  rsat  ofbii 
in  Calmal's  'Dictionary  of  Ibe  Bible/  Mor-  body,  bat  haTing  a  head  like  a  alag,  tha  leel 
deeai  ia  daolared  to  ba  'her  ancle  by  hrr  like  an  elephant,  and  Ibe  tail  like  a  «iU 
filbar'a  aide;'  and  in  tha  French  worl^  Si-  boar;  iti  roaring  i*  lond;  and  it  bal  ablaek 
mon'a  <  Q^ud  Dtetionnaire  de  la  Bibia,'  horn  otaboat  two  oabila  pnjeoliDg  fton  llit 
Alordaeal  ii  ealled  Eithar'i  '  paternal  nnola.'  middle  of  the  forehead.'  Aeeoiding  lo  Nii- 
Coquerel  (' Biogr^hie  SacrCe')  alio  ealli  bnhr,  Ibe  flgnra  of  the  nnioom  ii  dspiewd 
him  >  bar  nnnle.'  The  error,  which,  aonii-  on  almoil  all  tha  ilairaaMi  in  tba  mini  ot 
daring  ihe  eipreii  lingnige  of  the  Engliab  FatMpolia  (fi^ixt.  ILIST). 
Bible,  ii  a  itriking  inilaoce  of  Ihe  eaH  with 
whiob  mliapprebeniioni  are  propagated,  ap- 
pear! to  hare  iriien  from  the  Vulgate  trani- 
lalion,in  which  we  read  that  Either  wai  'tba 
daaghler  of  hi)  (Uordaeai'i)  hvlltar'  (7), 
■  tba  danghtar  of  Abihail,  brother  of  Hoida- 
oai.'  From  Ihe  Vntgala  the  miilako  paasad 
InloCalmel'a  Dlelionary,wh«neaitwa«trana- 
plantad  on  all  aidei.  Lntter,  howam.  In  hia 
traoilation  of  lha  Bible,  baa  giYett  Uw  M»- 
reot  reading-^' a  danghtar  of  hia  anela'  (T), 
'the  daagfatar  of  Abibail,  the  nnala  of  Mor- 
dsoal'  (la)  ;  and  in  Pridaaoi'i  Connexion 
(il.  860),  Either  la  lennad  '  bia  nnale'i 
daagfatar.'    Bee  Eiteu. 
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UNITT  (L.  tttnti,  'one')  standi,  in  Pgahn  heaven  and  earth'  (la.  xii.  2 ;  xliv.  8 ;  xlv. 

ozzxiiL  1,  for  a  Hebrew  term  denoting  june-  22 ;  zlyi  9.  Hoe.  Tiii.  6).    But  because  the 

tion,  and  hence  union,  also  onenist  of  mind,  prophets  emphaticallyprodaimed  andnpheld 

<  Unity/  moreoTer,  represents  (Ephes.  It.  8,  monotheism,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that 

18}  a  Greek  word  whieh  signifies,  I.  the  state  monotheism  was  before  their  time  unknown 

of  being  one,  and  n.  that  of  being  united,  or  or  little  reoognised  in  IsraeL    The  opposite 

what  is  commonly  called  being  of  one  mind  position,namely,  that  the  prophetic  testimony 

(eomp.  iT.  5,  IS).  had  antecedent  and  preparatory  beliefs  and 

The  word  nni^  has  no  exact  ooirespondent  exertions  to  which  it  owed  ita  definiteness 
in  the  Hebrew  langaage,  whieb,  as  being  a  and  emphasis, — this  position  is  the  more 
primiti?e  tongue,  deals  not  with  abstract  credible,  especially  if  we  take  into  our  tIcw 
terms.  What  is  now  expressed  by  a  general  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  same  class  of 
term,  the  Israelites  designated  by  a  numeral  Biblical  speculatists,  namely,  that  the  present 
a^lMtiTe,  aghad,  which  signifies  om;  I.  one  in  each  age  is  the  mere  development  and 
out  of  several  of  the  same  kind  (Gen.  ii  21) ;  pure  issue  of  the  past  With  such  a  theory 
n.  one  in  being  united  (24) ;  III.  the  same  there  can  be  no  breaks,  no  outbursts,  no 
(xi  1) ;  IV.  one  in  contradistinction  to  seve-  sudden  and  unprepared  evento ;  the  line  of 
nl  (^liiL  11) ;  Y.  first  (i.  5 ;  iL  11) ;  VL  one  causation  preserves  an  unbroken  and  unim- 
individual  being  (Joah.  iiL  12).  It  is  in  this  paired  continuity,  so  that  every  second  thing 
sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Almighty  is  rigidly  graduated  on  ite  predecessor,  which 
in  these  words, '  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  is  is  one  in  the  long  series  of  antecedento  that 
ourGt»d,  Jehovsh  isone'  (Deutvi.4).  This  of  necessity,  and  by  slow  degrees,  led  on  to 
ftmdamental  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  economy  the  result  If  ever  the  connection  and  pro- 
is  emphatically  taught  and  enforced  in  the  portion  between  an  immediate  antecedent 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  xlx.  17 ;  xxiL  and  ite  consequent  are  interrupted,  the  break 
88.  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  6).  The  term  one,  in  re-  is  only  apparent,  a  mere  seeming  to  human 
lation  to  God,  is  used  both  in  the  Old  and  eyes,  not  a  reality  hi  the  essence  of  things, 
the  New  Testament  to  declare  that  the  Great  But  this  distinction  between  what  is  apparent 
Being  who  made  ihe  universe, '  the  God  of  and  what  is  real,  is,  in  truth,  only  an  inven- 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,*  was  the  only  tion  devised  to  eke  out  an  insufficient  theory. 
God,  ^e  only  true  and  living  God,  to  the  If  that  theory  is  with  unbending  rigour 
exclusion  of  all  the  imaginary  divinities  of  applied  to  show  that  monotheism,  as  the 
heathenism,  which  were  in  reality  nothing,  religion  of  a  cultivated  age,  must  have  come 
a  vanity  and  a  lie.  The  term  one,  applied  to  after  polytheism,  or  the  religion  of  rude  and 
God,  is  used,  in  the  popular  sense,  as  denot-  ignorant  minds,  and  consequently  that,  in 
ing  one  intelligent  individual,  a  single  agent,  order  to  read  the  Bible  aright,  we  mast  put 
and  involves  no  hidden  or  latent  germs  of  ite  first  last  and  ite  last  first,  beginning  the 
metaphysicd  lore.  The  application  of  the  history  of  religion  with  many  gods,  and  end- 
tenn  ont  to  God,  stands  at  a  late  period  in  ing  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Babylonia 
the  scriptural  history,  and  appears  to  have  with  one, — ^these  misinterpreters  of  Scripture 
been  called  forth  in  contradistinction  to  pre-  may  justly  be  kept  to  their  principle,  and 
Talent  idolatry.  Tet  the  absolute  oneness  required  to  show  whence  on  their  scheme  the 
of  the  Great  Being  whose  mind  and  will  are  prophete  obtained  their  monotheistic  know- 
leoorded  in  the  Bible,  is  most  clearly  impU-  ledge  and  zeal,  end  how  it  comes  to  pass 
eatod  in  ite  earliest  pages,  so  that  monodie-  that  we  find  a  strict  monotheism  in  the  ear- 
ism  iqppears  to  be  die  basis  and  the  top-stone  liest  records  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
of  the  two  religions  of  which  it  is  Uie  witness  If,  however,  without  a  systematic  inversion 
and  the  conservator— that  of  Moses  and  that  of  their  contente,  we  take  the  Scriptnres  for 
of  the  Bedeemer.  Nor  is  there  any  solid  our  instructors,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
ground  for  the  notion  which  has  found  first  form  of  religion  was  monotheistic.  Thn 
acceptance  with  one  school  of  German  divines,  opening  verses  of  the  Bible  speak  of  one  God 
jt^^  the  idea  of  one  God,  made  prominent  in  only,  and  represent  him  as  the  maker  of 
the  prophetic  writings,  was,  after  many  ages  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  with  extreme  difficulty,  evolved  and  governor  of  the  human  race.  The  implica- 
gained  out  of  a  polytheism  which,  flrom  the  tions  to  this.  efTect  are  too  obvious  and  de- 
first,  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  no  less  eided  to  admit  of  being  denied  or  explained 
than  among  other  nations.  True  it  is  that  away.  The  name  under  which  the  one  Crea- 
flieprophets,living  in  an  age  when  the  people  tor  is  spoken  of,  namely,  E/o&im,  which  is 
of  Israel  were  greatly  infected  with  polythe-  held  to  be  plural  in  form,  equivalent  to  *  the 
istio  notions  snd  degraded  by  congenial  mighty  ones,'  may  intimate  that  the  record 
p#actioes,executedthe  great  ftmction  to  which  was  made  after  a  belief  in  many  gods  had 
'  they  were  called,  by  protesting  against  and  become  prevalent ;  but  while  the  termination 
strongly  exposing  the  hollow  pretensions  of  may  be  plural  only  in  appearance,  as  in  tho 
idol  divinities,  and  enfoning  tiie  imperative  English  means,  or  may  in  process  of  time 
obligation  of  the  acknowledgment  and  the  have  passed  from  a  plural  to  a  singnlnr 
adoration  of  the  one  only  God>  '  maker  of  import  and  so,  with  the  writer  of  the  narra- 
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tiT6,  have  bad  a  ttricUy  lingalar  meaninff«^  nolMea  an  found  impUeations  of  an  oiifinal 

l^e,  also,  those  gfammariatu  maj  be  nglit  monotbeiam ;  abd  aeU  wilb  whieh  it  is 

wbo  plaee  this  In  the  olasa  of  Instanees  In  erowded,  receire  the  easiest  and  the  most 

Wbleb  the  plural  Is  nsed  to  denote  greatness  satisfactoiy  explanation  on  the  assamptittu 

■nd  dignity, — it  is  Terr  elear,  wbateTer  may  that  such  was  the  ease.    Content,  bowerer, 

be  ti^ottght  of  the  form,  that  the  writer  to  reeeire  the  seriptnnd  bistoiy  for  this,  if 

intended  to  speak  of  one  sole  Qod,  the  maker  for  no  other  reason,  that  e?en  in  its  first 

of  ail  things,  and  that  the  singular  form  of  pages  it  far  surpasses  all  other  early  reeordB 

^e  Teibs  he  makes  use  of  renders  the  su^*  in  simDlioitj,  naturalness,  and  probsbQity, 

position  of  more  gods  than  one  an  impossi-  we  shall  pass  ttom  speculations  in  order  to 

bility.    Nor,  Indeed,  does  the  monottieism  subjoin  a  few  illustrations  of  the  primartl 

of  the  account  depend  on  words,  or  the  form  Biblical  monotbeiam. 
of  words,  for  the  whole  narratiTe  InToWea        It  ia  tbe  olear  implication  of  the  Bftk 

the  assumption  of  one  only  God,  and  that  that  the  primaral  ag ee  erred  and  strayed 

06d  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Go-  from  the  original  recognition  of  tbe  Creator 

temor  of  man,  baTing  supreme  power  over  aa  the  only  God*    Aceordingly,  it  is  Crom 

the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  all  their  the  midst  of  polytheists  that  Abraham  n- 

parts,  denizens,  and  productions.  ceiTee  his  call  to  beoome  the  reTirer,  sad 

If  tbe  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God  practical]?  the  founder,  of  monotheiam  (0«l 

Indleates  the  preyalence  of  polytheism,  then  zL  28;  zii.  I,  mq,).    The  manner  in  which 

the  strict  monotheistic  structure  of  the  paa-  God  ia  represented  as  addressing  Abrshim, 

iige  the  more  strongly  declares  that  the  implies  &%i  be  alone  is  the  SoTereign  of 

Writer  intended  to  set  forth  monotheism  as  the  world  (ziL  1,  7 ;  ziiL  li).  From  such  a 

tbe  earliest  and  tne  only  true  form  of  religion.  God  only  could  Abraham  hate  beliemgly 

His  monotheism  is  thus  made  to  appear,  not  xeeeiTed  tbe  promise  made  to  him,  that  ia 

as  a  possible  theory,  but  as  a  well-ascertained  bis  seed,  who  were  to  poasesa  Canaan  as 

coUlradictiontopreTalenterror,astheteTiTal  their  own  and  be  like  ue  atars  of  beaten 

and  aesertion  of  prinwTal  truth,  as  the  sub*  for  number,  all  the  lamiliea  of  tbe  earth 

ject  0t  an  express  diyine  reTclation,  or  the  should  in  process  of  time  be  Uesaed.    The 

early  result  of  progressive  buman  culture.  magnitude  of  the  promise  implicales  the 

Tne  clear  implication  of  an  original  mono*  sovereignty  of  tbe  Being  from  whom  it  canei 
theism,  thus  declared  by  Scripture,  stands  in  It  was,  too,  '  the  Most  High  God,  tbe  pos- 
agreement  with  what  reason  suggests  and  sessor  of  heaven  and  earth,'  that  Abraham 
what  history  implies.  The  first  conception  acknowledged,  served,  and  adored.  An  idee 
of  tbe  first  man  must  bave  been  the  ooncep*  so  grand  and  oomprebenaive  as  thia  ascribed 
tion  of  one  God.  Say  that  religion  had  its  to  Abraham  in  the  eartier  pages  of  the  Book 
birth  in  the  human  nearly  tmity  obriously  of  Genesis  (xiv.  32),  exeluides  all  polytheistie 
preceded  plurality.  Plurality,  aa  made  up  notions,  and  makes  it  elear  that  the  polythe- 
of  units,  is  posterior  to  its  constituent  ele*  ism  of  tbe  regal  age  of  Hebrew  hiaiory  was 
ments.  As  men  multiplied  and  racea  aroe%  not  a  relie,  but  a  commtion  of  tbo  past;  not 
lirinR  under  diverse  outward  conditions,  the  a  step  onwards  towards  the  reeognition  of 
world  would  beoome  polytheistio,  first  by  Uie  unity  of  God,  but  a  degeneration  fiom 
each  tribe  haTlng  its  own  divinity,  and  then  pure  and  lofty  conceptiooa  of  him  enter- 
by  the  interohange  and  intermixture  of  eeve*  tained  by  the  primitiTe  fathers  of  tbe  Hebrew 
ral  local  gods.  But  this  polytheism  is  a  raee.  tt  is  fai  agrsement  with  these  freti 
corruption  of  tbe  original  monotheistio  reli-  and  observations  that  we  find  (xvii.  1),  the 
gion.  In  boWever  low  a  eondition  of  intellect  Lord,  on  appearing  to  Abraham  when  nina- 
man  began  bis  career,  the  moment  he  was  and-ninety  yean  old,  declaring — '  I  am  the 
capable  of  the  idea  of  God,  it  waa  of  one  God  Almighty  God )  walk  before  me,  and  be  up- 
be  formed  an  idea  |  and  how  rapid  soever  the  right*'  Here  we  are  preeented  with  one  God, 
multiplication  of  divlnitlea  may  have  been,  almighty,  the  source  of  moral  aaiboriliy,  and, 
atill  must  the  belief  in  many  gode  have  been  as  sn^  tbe  source  of  monl  exeellenoe  to 
an  after^thought  Polytheism  is  not  an  idea  man  |  in  other  words,  wo  bavo  onr  oblige- 
or  a  conception,  but  a  eondueion,  of  the  tions  to  serve,  obey,  love,  and  fear  God,  «i- 
buman  mind.  It  ia  the  flret  iuferenee  of  joined  and  founded  on  tbe  fbet  thai  be  is 
pbUosophy  gaineaying  religion ;  the  first  the  great  centre  of  all  power.  If  the  God 
and  most  prolific  error  of  the  mere  reasoning  of  Abrsbam,  '  the  poeeeeeor  of  heaven  and 
faculty  eetting  itself  up  as  sole  judge  of  reli*  earth,'  waa  almi^ty>  other  divtnitiee  could 
gioue  troth.  have  only  a  nominal  exietenee*    And  the 

We  have  intimated  that  there  is  historicsl  importance  of  serving  him  exclusively  eneaes 

evidence  for  tbe  original  prevalence  of  mono-  from  the  fhot,  that  here,  as  in  i^e  scriptural 

theism.    We  refer  to  other  eonreee  of  infor-  aecount  of  the  fUl,  God  appears  as  the  aoorce 

mation  tban  the  Bible*    The  intimation  is,  of  moral  obligation,  of  personal  exeelknce 

indeod,  not  direct  and  expreee*    A  prinusval  and  perscmal  happineee,  no  leee  than  off  all 

age  makee  no  record*    Hietofy  in  iu  very  power  to  make,  uphold,  and  guide  the  nni- 

Mtwe  ia  ffetiospeetive.    But  in  its  earliest  verse.    Theee  are  very  great  and  wotfbyooii< 
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rcptions  of  Qbd ;  they  fur  sarpass  the  best  sapporting  its  population,  aad  acoordinglj 

IdMt  tvwr  fbnami  ondef  polytheittfo  aad  to  hmTe  giT«n  oceasion  to  an  emigration. 

heittMtt  IniMiioei ;  Ifaiy  ti«  fomd  fa  tte  Wmn  tiie  import  of  the  name  Ur  arose  the 

earliest  Biblical  histoir,  are  ascribed  to  the  Mble  that  Abn^am,  in  eonsegnenee  of  his 

first  and  the  greatest  w  the  patriarehs,  nmst  hsring  reftised  to  irorshto  fire,  was  east  into 

hai«  esiilsd  long  btlbn  philoaopbf  wrought  •  fiery  ftmiaee,  wfaeneehe  came  out  unln* 

Mrt  the  Idea  of  one  God  m  Che  Beelttkm  of  Jved.    See  HsBOPOTAHii. 
the  QffMk  •ohools,  or  dttkly  tsaght  it  (if  H        IHUAH,  a  Hittite  who  serred  in  Band's 

sUd  tsMh  it)  in  the  OM«Btfe  and  half-hidden  army,  the  hnsband  of  Bathsheba,  a  man  of 

wisdoaa  of  the  Myateriea.    These  are  simple,  strong  religions  feeling  (2  Sam.  zi.  8,  m;.). 

wrraiBJahied  ftwto;  fbr  whieh  we  hiKfe  no  Bcrid  baring  inTsded  his  coi^agal  rights, 

•xplanation  wve  iA  tha  admission  that  a  endearonrvd  to  lay  on  Urish  the  natural 

Rfolaiiott  waa  the  primal  aouroe  of  religion  oonseqfnenee ;  but  fUUng,  he  sent  Urlsh 

to  the  hmnan  i«ee,  and  apeeifteally  to  the  baek  to  the  army,  with  a  letter  to  its  com- 

girsat  apoatU  off  monotheism,  the  fovnder  of  mender,  Josh,  directing  him  to  place  the 

tlw  Hebrew  rase,  the  father  of  the  ftdlfafhl,  isjored  hnsband  in  the  most  dsogeroos  post. 

Abnhttn, '  the  Mend  of  Qod*  (James  ii.  98).  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Uriah  was  slain. 

Thia  gital  Being,  who  then  made  himself  DaTid,  ha^tsg  rsmoTed  Udsh,  took  his  wife 

Inaswn  to  dJbraham,  laaaa,  aad  Jacob,  ap-  to  Umself.    Bat  God,  by  the  prophet  Na* 

paared  to  Metes,  and  beeaae  the  God  of  than,  anaovnoed  a  Ibaifyil  pnnishment  for 

llsrad  «id«>  the  appeDatfen  of  Jehofah,  or  this  great  erxme  (zii.). 
'the  Ever  Unng,'   *the    Eternal   Beteg'        UBIJAH,  thBhi|^>prieBtwho,at  theoom- 

(fiaad.  ffL  6,  IS,  sif .),  who  was,  as  the  sole  mand  of  king  Abas,  but  contrary  to  the  Di- 

Qhsd,  00  the  oaly  proper  King  of  Israel,  Te>  ^rine  eommsad  (Bzod.  zxrii.  1—8),  caused 

quiriag  haplSelt  ofaodieaoe,  aad  disaSowfRg  ta  altar,  made  after  fiie  idolatrons  pattern 

all  other  divinilisa  sad  ail  tlsibie  obfeeto  of  of  one  in  Damascus,  to  be  set  up  in  the  tem- 

adamtioB  (n.  1,  sff .;  oomp.  xxSi.  f8,  asf .)  ;  pie,  and  oflbred  saerifices  oa  it  uistsad  of  on 

aaid,  aa  Iha  Uag  of  laiaei,  ealerteg  iato  the  the  enstomary  alter  of  brass  (2  Kings  zvl 

oiosaat  alUaaaa  with  that  aattoa,  so  Aat  by  10, 109.). 

eavoaaat  he  lieeaBBa  Iheir  God,  and  they         UrMt  was  slso  the  name  of  a  prophet  of 

haeama  his  people;  howow,  not  00  as  to  Kirfsm-JearimtWho  lived  in  the  timeof  Jere- 

aaDiiy,  hot  to  ftdfU  and  aeeampllah,  *  the  pro-  miah,  and  whom  JeboiaUm  put  to  death  In 

a^iseB  made  to  the  fWbers'  (par.  t,  teg. ;  conseqnence  of  the  sopport  he  gave  to  Jere- 

witu  •,  d.  Doat  "vfi.  0.  Gal.  liL  19.  Bom.  mish,  by  warning  the  king  and  nation  of 

ar.  6).  approaching  ills  (Jer.  zzri.  20). 

UPHAZ,  the  aama  of  a  ooaatry  ttrtte-        tJBIH  sad  THUMMQf,  meaning,  pro- 

goished  for  its  gold  (Jer.  z.  9.  Dan.  z.  6),  bably,  'lights  and  peifcctions,*  or  *  perfect 

which  some  hare    identified   with  Cnflon,  light,'  were,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Bi- 

where  Ptolemy  places  a  harbour  and  riyer  ble^  something  pai  iato  the  kiiaitplaln  of 

bearing  the  name  of  TTuuit ;  and  others  the  high-priest  (Ezod.  zzriii.  80.  Ley.  yiii. 

hold  to  be  the  same  as  Ophir,  from  the  He-  8),  by  which  the  will  of  Jehovah  was  mode 

brew  for  which  U-phax  differs  only  in  its  last  hnown  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  pontiff 

letter,  which,  instead  of  the  right  one,  may  (Numbers  zxrii.  21).    What  that  something 

easily,  through  mistake,  have  been  written  was  is  undetermined.    Aoeeadiag  to  aome, 

by  a  oomtst  It  was  the  tetragranmaUm^  the  sacred  aaoA- 

HB,  (H.  jiro),  oaSed  la  Gen.  id.  98,  91,  tershle  name,  /oiu^  Jehovah,  which,  haiag 

*%h  of  the  ChsMees*  (HcSl  he  7,  where  {Oaoed  in  the  folds  of  the  bseastpkisb  oon- 

lerome  traariales,  *  fire*  of  the  ChsSdees'),  amnlcated  the  required  information.  Othscs 

Is  -the  jtaee  when  Hvan,  file  brother  of  say  it  was  two  holy  names  of  God.    The  ce- 

AMfaam,  died,  befbue  the  latter,  with  his  velatloa  was  Sn  some  way  made  by  the  lastM 

Mher,TenSi,  left  the  lAaee  of  thehr  aativi^.  assumed  by  the  gems  in  the  hreastplata. 

Mot  fitf  dSstaot  from  Ksakooik,  and  about  Josephus,  in  a  pasasge  (Anliq^  iiL  6,  9) 

ifaityinileB  west  Of  Behbnian,  on  the  road  charactexistio  of  his  vanity,  idealiSes  Iho 


to  Bhtttffatei^  in  Arsbistan,  fiie  ancient  Busi-     tTrim  and  Thanuaim  wiih  the  breastplate, 
ana,  the  Baron  de  Bode  (*Travels>'  i  848)     The  revealiag  brill isary  of  the  breastplato 


ftund  a  village  of  Ur  (2>eftt-Z7r),  near  which  was,  he  states,  discoa tinned  two  hnn^bnd 

the  tradifioa  eoneemingAbrshamandinmrod  years  before  he  conMsed  his  treatise^ 

is  otUl  Icept  iBve,  sad  at  which  a  certain  A  smell  image  of  Um  goddess  2ihja<i,Tralh 

prophet  is  held  by  the  natives  to  have  been  or  JusUoe,  was  in  Egypt  woia  b^  the  ohicf 

btnied.    Onr  aumott^  thinhs  ^e  limits  of  judge  while  hearing  causes.    When  the  de- 

Ohaldisa  amy  have  eartended  fhns  fkr  east  positions  of  the  two  parlies  -and  their  wit- 

T5t  has  been  identified  with  Edessa,  slso  nesses  had  been  hassd,  he  touched  the  aao- 

aMi  a  Casfie  off  U^  placed  in  northern  cessftal  litigaat  wiOi  the  tmi^ge,  thus  iati- 

Mesopotamia.  mating  that  JnsHoe  was  an  his  side. 

Ihe  dmdet,  thoog'h  Ikvourshle  Ibr  no-  Maimnnidos  aa^  ^hatihe  jicieat  ateod 

flnftib  veoziB  to  liava  beooae  inei^ahla  o^  with  his  Ims  tovasd  iho  adt  of  tho  .o«ii». 
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nanft;  tluk  behind  him  ftood  tbe  penon  who  wUlriMlapffopoitio&MdMyvtath*,] 

•ppiOMhed  to  eonsalt  tha  onde,  his  fiuo  aadpnetiaatliie  fpintof  dia  Sooof 

being  tamed  toward  the  beek  of  the  priest;  nil  Fslher. 
thtt  when  his  question  was  made  known,  the        UZ.    See  Vol.  iL  100. 
priest,  flUed  with  Oie  DiTine  Spirit  looked        UZZIAH  (H.  itrmglh  tf  JdUdk;  A.M. 

into  the  Bational  or  Breaatplaia  of  Jadf-  4740,  A.  0.  808,  Y.  810),  son  of  Amasah, 

ment,  in  whieh  oertain  letters  beeoming  eon-  aaeendad  the  thrane  of  Jndah,  of  wbieh  he 

spieaons,  he,  the  high-priest,  oompoeed  the  was  the  tenth  oeeimant,  at  the  vntipe  agt 

answer  Uias  exhibited.     The  oraeolsr  an-  of  sixteen ;  and  bj  hia  sneeess  in  war  sad 

awers  returned  bj  thia  means,  Haimonidea  prosperity  in  peaee,  during  die  long  iciga 

and  others  dass  among  Ihe  loweat  of  the  of  fiftj-two  jeais,  offers  an  exeeptkm.  to  the 

foor  gradations  of  propheey.    It  haa  been  rule  that  eril  befala  a  nation  whoae  aeeptre 

aigned  that  the  one  waa  symbolical  of  the  is  held  by  the  hands  of  yonlh.    He  was  a 

aaoezdotal,  and  the  other  of  the  judicial  ftme-  tme  aerrant  of  the  liring  God,  ttioagh  he 

tion  of  die  high'priest,  and  that  Jamea  al-  eonld  not  prerail  ao  aa  to  root  np  the  inve- 


Inded  (L  17)  to  both.  terateidolatiyofleredonhigfaplaeea  (2  Kings 
USUBT  (L.  Mtor,  <  I  nse'),  properiy,  money  zir.  dl ;  zr.  1—7).  In  the  latter  pvt  of  hie 
paid  for  the  uss  of  money  or  other  Tainablee  lift,  he  attempted  to  nsoip  the  aaeavdocal 
(Matthew  zzr.  27),  came,  in  consequence  of  function  of  offining  incense,  and  waa  in  eoo- 
tiie  exorbitant  demands  of  creditors,  to  sig*  sequence  punished  with  leprosy,  whieh  af- 
niiy  exeessiTe  and  niynst  gain  exacted  in  fected  him  till  hia  death,  so  that  he  waa  thus 
consideration  of  a  loan.  It  waa  a  part  of  cut  off  from  social  and  religioua  interecorae; 
the  benerolent  regard  ahown  by  the  Mosaio  and  his  son  Jothsm,  in  his  name,  exeiuiaed 
law  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  that  interest  the  roysl  prerogatiTes  (3  Chron.  zxvL). 
sbould  not  be  ti^en  by  an  Israelite  of  a  fel-  Under  Ussiah  (called  also  ^rnria^)  and 
low-countryman  (Lct.  xxt.  35—98),  though  Jeroboam,  propheta  aasnmed  an  nnwonted 
it  might  be  taken  of  foreigners  (Dent  xxUi.  prominence,  and  turning  their  attention  to 
20).  The  prOTisions  fsTourable  to  the  ne-  the  moral,  political,  and  religioua  condition 
cessitous  were  broken  (Neh.  T.),  and  oppres-  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  nay,  of  aurroond^ 
aiTC  courses  pursued  (Is.  1. 1.  Jer.  xr.  10.  ing  nationa,  they,  animated  by  a  xeal  for  true 
Esek.  xriii.  18).  In  regard  to  interest,  Jesus  religion,  and  inspired  by  the  Dirine  Spirit, 
sanctioned  and  reYlTcd  the  old  Mosaio  ordi-  spoke  and  taught  in  tones  the  most  loftj  and 
nance  (Luke  vii  84,  85),  in  publishing  that  varied,  and  ao  exerted  a  great  and  widely- 
ideal  morality  which  consists  in  resemblance  spread  influence  on  the  dharaoten  of 
to  Ood, '  who  ia  kind  to  the  unthankftil  and  and  the  condition  of  the  wodd. 
to  the  widKcd,*  and  towards  which  mankind 
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V. 

VALLEYS  (T.  t^l,  eottp.  <  dale')  must  large  enough  to  oontak  an  amy  (zsiiL).  It 

be  numerous  in  Palestine,  which  ia  inter-  waa  Tory  fruitfhl  (Is.  zrii.  5) ;  YHI.  nocth- 

seeted  with  mountains.  There  are  more  than  wards  of  Jerusalem  waa  <  the  Talley  of  Shnvefa, 

those  whieh  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.   Of  which  ia  the  king^s  dsle'  (Oen.  xr.  17.  2 

the  latter,  however,  we  may  refer  to,  I. '  the  Sam.  xriiL  18) ;  DL  in  the  same  direetiosi 

Tale  of  Hebron '  ( Qen.  xxxrii.  14) ;  U. '  the  yal-  waa  *  the  valley  of  Aehor,'  near  Qilgal  ( Joah. 


ley  ofEsehol,' which  lay  not  far  from  HebK>n,  vli.  26),  on  die  borders  of  Judah  towarda 

and  was  distinguished  for  its  vines  (Numb.  Bei^amin  (xv.  7) ;  X.  *  the  valley  of  Zebotm,* 

xiii.  28) ;  III.  *  the  valley  of  Zephathah  at  or  hyenaa  (Neh.  si  84),  near  the  town  Mieh-^ 

Mareshah'  (2  Ohron.  xiv.  10),  in  the  south-  mas;  XI.  in  the  same  neighbowhood  waa 

west ;  IV. '  the  valley  of  Bonk,'  in  the  same  '  the  valley  of  Craftamen '  (85.   1  Chron.  iv. 

vicinity  (Judg.  xvi.  4) ;  Y.  *  the  vaUey  of  14) ;  XH.  '  the  vaUey  of  Oibeon,*  near  die 

Elah,  or  the  terebinth,  on  the  road  from  city  of  the  aame  name,  and  on  the  weatem 

Ramleh  to  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xvii  2 ;xxLO);  borders  of  Benjamin  (Is.  xxviiL  21) ;  XHL 

VI.  <  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,'  or  the  Kidron,  '  the  valley  of  Jexnel,'  in  Middle  Palestiue 

forming  ihe  eastern  boundary  of  the  metro-  (Judg.  vL  88) ;  XIV.  'the  valley  of  Jiphthah- 

polis;  VII.  'the  vsUey  of  Hinnom,'  also  el,' in  Northern  Psleatinc,  between  Zebnlon 

Bephaim  or  the  giants  valley,  immediately  and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  14,  27).    Vslleys,  aa 

south  of  Jerusalem.    The  latter  lay  on  the  the  reoeptades  of  water,  are  in  Paleatine  the 

limit  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16),  not  chief  spots  of  fertility  and  beauty. 
far  lh>m  Baal-perasim  (2  Sam.  v.  20),  and        It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  illns-' 

at  no  great  diatance  fkom  Bethlehem  (xxiiL  trative  of  the  luxuriance  and  lovalineaa  of 

18).    It  opened  towards  Philistia,  and  waa  many  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine.    BoMbsoa 
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flint  speiks  (iii.  78)  of  a  Tallay  netr  Joftia  conseqaenoee  of  that  dearth  to  travellers,  dag 
(Oophna) :  '  We  atopped  for  a  lonoh  a  few  wells  in  the  most  dreary  parts,  sneh  as  the 
rods  short  of  the  Tillage,  nnder  a  large  wal-  Talley  of  Baoa,  the  Uar^tfaUf  which  lay  on  the 
nnt-tree  like  the  English  walnat  Close  by  high  oaravan  roads  pursned  by  Tisitors  to  the 
were  also  two  meis-trees  {Ccrdia  Myxa  of  temple  at  Jemsalem,  so  that,  refreshed  by 
botanists),  tall  and  beantiAiI,  with  round  these  reonrring  supplies,  the  trarellers,  in- 
tops  and  large  leaves,  from  the  berries  of  stead  of  being  worn  and  ezhaosted,  renewed 
whieh  bird-lime  is  made.  The  wslnnt-tree  their  strength,  till  at  length  they  appeared  in 
was  growing  within  the  preeinots  of  an  ancient  health  and  vigour  before  Ood  in  Zion. 
ohureh.  Under  the  tree,  a  small  enclosure  VEILS  (L.  vdtan)  were  of  old,  as  they 
contains  an  altar,  on  whieh  mass  is  still  still  are,  nniversally  worn  by  Eastern  women, 
sometimes  celebrated,  and  also  the  aneient  who  think  it  very  wrong  for  a  stranger  or 
baptismal  font  of  limestone,  partly  buried  in  any  male  (except,  in  the  case  of  the  married, 
the  ground.  The  whole  vslley,  and  the  sides  their  husband)  to  see  their  ftoes.  Solely 
ofthe  mountains  around,  are  very  ftillyculti-  alaves,  public  dancers,  who  sre  generally 
vated,  and  abound  in  olives,  vines,  and  fig-  harlots,  and  females  of  the  lowest  rank,  form 
trees.  Around  thevillsge  itself  are  also  nume-  exceptions.  In  the  eariiest  times,  however, 
rous  apple,  pear,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  manners  were  less  artificial,  and  both  mar- 
aud some  walnut-trees.  The  landscape  on  ried  and  uxmiarried  women  appeared  in  pub- 
every  side  is  rich,  and  indicates  a  high  degree  lie  without  veils  (Qen.  zx.  16;  xziv.  15, 
of  fertility  and  thrift'  "fO*    Betrothed  damsels,  however,  covered 

<  On  passing  out  of  Nsblous,'  says  Olin  their  faces  on  the  approach  of  their  future 
(ii.  368),  '  we  entered  into  the  gsrdens  and  husbands  (xxiv.  65)  ;  but  aifectation  of  the 
groves  of  fruit  snd  shade  trees  whieh  not  only  modesty  betokened  by  covering  the  counte- 
oconpy  the  beautifrd  ravine  on  its  southern  nance,  indicated  the  absence  of  chastity 
side,  but  literally  surround  the  city,  snd  fill  (xxxviii.  15).  At  a  later  period,  veils  formed 
the  widening  vidley,  which  extends  from  its  a  customary  portion  of  a  female  wsrdrobe 
western  gate  far  to  the  north-west  towards  among  the  Hebrews  (Is.  iiL  222.  Cant  v.  7). 
Sebaste.  This  is  the  most  delightftd  and  The  veil  appears  to  have  been  of  three  kinds : 
verdsnt  spot  I  saw  in  Pslestine,  nor  do  I  I.  a  large  flowing  robe,  covering  the  entire 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  person,  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  the  wearer 
world  the  evidence  of  more  exubenntfertility.  means  for  sight  in  waUdug ;  II.  one  similar 
Besides  the  mountsin  stream,  the  valley  is  in  kind,  but  less  in  size,  which  may  be 
watered  with  a  multitude  of  fountains  that  termed  a  mantle ;  III.  a  smsller  one,  resem- 
gush  out  of  the  bases  of  Oerixim  and  Ebal,  bling  a  shaw>,  which  covered  the  breast,  the 
and  are  conducted  off  to  the  gardens  which  neck,  and  part  of  the  head,  but  not  flie  eyes, 
owe  their  fertility  chiefly  to  the  abundanoe  of  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xL  4,  condemns  a  man 
water.  We  kept  within  tiie  valley  for  an  hour,  who  prays  with  his  head  covered,  probably 
which,  for  that  distance  snd  as  far  as  we  because  such  was  the  custom  with  the  Jews ; 
eould  see  beyond,  continued  to  exhibit  signs  he  also  condemns  (5)  women  who  prayed 
of  luxuriant  fertility.  It  is  probably  the  co-  with  uncovered  or  unveiled  head,  considering 
operation  of  the  extreme  heat  of  flie  ever-  it  unbecoming  for  a  female's  face  to  be  seen 
elondless  atmosphere  with  copious  irrigation,  by  any  male  save  her  own  husbsnd.  Such 
that  produces  tiie  deep  snd  vivid  green  so  lessons  serve  to  exemplify  what  in  the  re- 
remarkable  in  the  exuberant  foliage  of  this  cord  of  Christianity  fliere  is  that  is  temporary, 
lovely  tract'  Comp.  6,  10.    See  Clothivo,  Plaitiito, 

Even  in  clefts  and  gorges  fertility  may  be  Timpui. 

found.  North  of  Beer,  Olin  (iL  834)  'entered  YESTUBE  (L.  vutU,  a  '  garment').    See 

a  deep  ravine,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  veiy  Cloth  ma^ 

high  and  steep  mountains,  which  present  to  VINE,  WINE,  found  in  the  Latin  vinum, 

the  eye  of  the  observer  in  the  bottom  of  the  the   Greek  oium,  the   Hebrew   yakin,  are 

dell  Uttle  besides  bare  perpendicular  rocks,  words  which  denote  things  widely  prevalent 

but  are  really  composed  of  a  succession  of  in  the  history  of  msnkind.    The  growth  of 

oihets,  upon  which  wslls  are  erected  to  retain  the  vine  and  the  msking  of  wine  formed  a 

flic  soil,  thus  forming  a  series  of  regular  and  principal  part  of  the  agricultural  business 

beantiftil  terraces,  which  extend  from  the  of  Pslestine,  since  the  vslleys  and  the  eleva- 

baaes  quite  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  tions  of  the  country  afforded  a  very  favour- 

From  our  position  I  was  able  to  count  about  able  soil,  snd  the  climate  was  well  fitted  to 

forty  of  these  artifleial  levels,  rising  one  above  give  to  grapes  a  singular  sweetness  and  large 

another  as  hi|^  almost  as  the  eye  could  size.     Among  its  chief  productions  stood, 

reach,  chiefly  planted  with  figs,  and  many  of  therefore,  the  vine  (Oen.  xlix.  11.  DeuL  vi. 

them  sown  in  wheat'  11 ;  viiL  8),  together  with  the  fig-tree  ( Jer.  v. 

In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6,  7,  reference  seems  made  17)  and  flic  olive-tree  (1  Samuel  vUi.  14). 

to  the  beneficence^,  of  pious  men  who,  after  The  vine,  in  consequence,  often  appears  in 

the  known  custom  of  Arabs,  and  in  eonse-  the  diction  of  the  prophets  (Is.  vil.  23.  Jer. 

quence  of  dearth  of  water  and  the  lamentable  v.  17),  and  stands  as  symbcAical  of  peace, 


£R>iperitri  tad  n^ojmenl  (1  Kinga  It.  SB.     of  pdmi  I<  mida  lo  fkld  in  Jnio*   iDd  ■ 
^[i"l>  It^4.    Zcdh.  iU.  ID.    aKJapxvUI.     Otlokish liquid r«oetTeikM>lanr&«mpvAed 

•^' Kjg,  iium  ■■    - 

t  nmu  dii 

Eiud  DiuT  kinds  of  Uqnon,  agncing  In 
li,  tbu  th«7  pouaucd  lluit  iiiuiie>utn( 
qaditj  which  iifiti  wheraTer  fetnenlalioii 


Ii  eqaillr  tiident  that  baaidaa  wioa,  tbc  Ha- 
Inwa  posaeaaed  asiual  IiMbriating  drilika. 
Of  lha>«,  tha  moat  commoo.  In  Wina^a  api- 
Biut,  «aa  that  wbioh  waa  >  good  deal  dnmk 
1b  ^ITPV  a^d  which  Htrodonia  (IL  TT)  calla 
■  barlej  vine,'  or  bear.  Thia  ■  atrong  drink' 
waa  aometimaa  mad*  atnmgir  by  being  dng- 
gad  (Iiaiah  t.  S3],  From  tlila  paang*  and 
Othan  [1  Sua.  nr.  30.  1  Sinn  xrl.  9.  It. 
xix.  U;  iiTiu.1.  Bo«»aTil.8.  Jar.  zzta 
D;  oomp.  Ptot.u.  I)  it  i<  too  clear  that  the 
dagrading  and  dafaatating  vice  ot  [ntonear 
tioD  eiiated  among  tha  Habrawi,  tliMi^  tha 
law  bowDod  on  it  (DanL  xd.  30). 

Tha  Imnriaiua  with  wbioh  tha  ima  naw 
U  finclr  Kt  forth  in  Pi.  Ixzi.  8,  «■„  lAm 
tha  atam  appaan  laiga  and  hi^.  IB  Etck. 
ztIL  S,  aimiiai  laninanca  la  eonncctsd  witt 
aiinaof 'lowatakin.'  Tba ^Tallat  S^nlti 
apaaki  of  tha  awm  af  a  yiat  which  wm  «i^ 
tawi  inehaa  in  dlamatar,  thli^  hat  high; 
with  ila  branohaa  it  ootuW  a  bmua  filly 
fbat  in  hraadth  and  in  length.  B<bc«  naf 
b*  aaau  tha  foroa  of  tha  word^  '  dwatt  ondar 
hi*  tin*  and  hia  flg-traa'  (1  Einga  tv:.  SS). 
T«i  Aouh  *inaa  van  ao  goodlj  [Eaakial 
Sfli.  B),  tha  wood  »a  fit  oob  lo  b«  bunt 


to  ba  lb*  blgbaat  klad  of  i^Hawllatii  oa 

nw«  aBd  a  aapariat  oaliara,  li  afokiB  at  m 
harbg  plaalad  ■  Tiii«}Wd  <0«l  is.  ■0)— 
aa  DIddtkm  with  OM  OraAa,  Md  Oalita 
aBMg  A*  BffP*i«u-  lb*  noaM  1Mb 
•hiah  Hoah  faU  waa  niMHonad  in  orlar  (• 
goard  men  againti  tha  miauae  of  wiaa  (not. 
SI.  1).  Tha  impnaaioa  pnTaiM  that  wins 
gan  iCreDgih  u  well  u  Bioiiad  hllarf^  rmnd,  idawW  tt  rti—.  asd  flaalaJ  «ith 
(Jndg.  Iz.  IS.  Pa.  «iT.  Ifi.  PtoT.  uil.  4—  ahoiaa  flaala ;  tha  aofl  b«(Bg  I  ■!>  1 1  ^fd 
r.  EmIm.  X.  I» ;  eomip.  1  Tim.  T.  U.  Pa.  the  Inaa,  whan  iMadeil,  {MMd  (Ia.«^a,  t). 
Iirrill.  SO).-  InMnp««iiea  la  acTaralT  n-  OiBBt  nwaban  af  *i>N  Maa  aaMkaaa 
liakwl  <]oal  L  S.  Aaoa  tL  0 ;  sonp.  Ia«l«k  fcimd  In  Ifaa  atan*  Bat  (liL  aS).  Aa  in 
■1-  ")■     -  ■         ■  


iBtoiifMitiag  qsrillT  balonged  la  wine  naed  nted  hS  made  «f  hn>alwa  (L  8 1  T.  U).  fei 

br  tha  lanelilBa.    The  aaM  hat  apptMa  '  whiak  wu  a  (ward  la  ynMait  tte  hail  (Jsfe 

fton  the  MnoMtloB  of  wine  wift  the  aarlfL  kML  18.    MaK.  nk  W)  i  tlaa,  m  afjatw 

iBnl  ■  atroBg  drink '  (fiiarw,  Larltima  X.  fl.  turn  tbaa*  paaaagea.  a  ikt  t»taa.    Ua^ 

NBmb.Tl.8.    Deat.  tzii. 8.    JndgM  xiU,  «,  atoamvai  s(  thana  m  MaMa  <JahL  lOi 

Mf.    I  8«a.  i.  10.   ProTcrba  xz.  I ;  mi.  4).  v.  0.  Piot.  asi*.  81>.    Tha  wine  put  wa^ 

■8ieaia,-earaJaraBi«('OpeT.;iT.BSt,B«B.),  alaMdaf  IwopBti,  an  mgfK  mi  i  Mdar 

'lB,lntbeHa^ew)MBgnBge,eTerT«itakthM  (iii.  10).    While  at  walk.  M  Madaa  af  tka 

aan  inebriMe,  wbetfaer  that  whidi  le  made  yapte  Mig  end  gatw  a  aboM  fai  ■"■tual 

fromwhtM,  or  from  die  Jniee  of  ap^aa,  et  —ee«^«maat  (la.  rt. ^ift  *KBn.«0) 

when  hooejoomba  an  boded  down  failo  •  Tba  wperatkna  of  Ae  wiaafttaa  a*wlii 

■weet  and  batUrana  bavengt,  ir  the  frwlt  ftnttli  iitaga  t*  jm^bt  p«r<M*  <M«Hi* 


VIN 

>doffnpMr(a«ILXlis.ll),iB1INl] 

ig  Ibe  Oiwka  and  BoBHii 


Th«  NMirito Ml  Nqoliva  ta  |M«dM~Mi<  xr.  0;  Xfti-B.   Jer.  li.  Bl.' Pi.  Inrft— 17; 

tin  tbMtMDM  frou  mpaii  u  mil  u  wloe,  oiiriiL  S.   Out.  *11.  9.    Htii  tU.  U  |  nL 

dnrlng  Iha  period  of  hii  eoDMonltan,  bat  BS — BS.  John  iL  1,  wf. ;  it.), 

no  longir;  on  (b*  grannd,  it  mvr  be  pit-  N*w  wint,  u  being  of  klightarkfnd,  WH 

nmied,  Ihil  th*  dm  of  win*  would  niw  Hie  petnitted  to  fonng  wmnni  (Zmh.  Is.  IT) ; 


H)f-MtUMth>n  or  one  oAo  wai  pinfrHlng  to     vet  it  had  an  tntoxlealiag  qatlitf  (Aoli  11. 

-■^ " •■       h(WmBb.  *i     18).  rtiBh,  b«iof  top  In  le.fliem  h    ■  - 

9  whollr  lb-     ml^flimiint  uidaobimtbem(Job 


leaflitio  bottln. 


■ite  kiBMlf  MUlntT  Id  Jehonh  (Nnmb.  it  18),  lAicb,  btinf  k«M  In  1 

1— ai).     TIm  BeidtibltM  ilw)  whollr  lb-  m^fliminituidaobiintl 

■tiJaed  fauBWiifa  (Jar.  hit.).    Th«  pani-  10),  eipaoliUjlf  themiMriUww  old(Hitt 

arAi,  ho««T«r,  Mad  wine  (Gen.  znil.  S6).  Is.  11);  bvttlia  bottlea  ware  a ' * 

And  Ilia  raltnia  of  tb*  Tina  rnnained  the  emhenvar*  (Jar.  slrilL  19). 

MobltM  Wauh  of  Iha  labowa  of  Iha  field  to  elarifr  1^  wlna  «*•  pound  fn 

tha.Ume  wbm  Joaapbu  (Jew.  War.  iil.  10,  Teaaal,  ottinwlM  it  waa  apt  lo  ~ 

B)  paoDODDaad  tba  ttm  and  ilia  Sg  aa  Iha  (11).    A.  aoit  of  wba-hoary,  a 

—  itioTal  pndneM  tf  ftleadne,  iSmn  Ihla  Joloa  of  flw  mpa,  wr '~ 

... .  ^.  ,    .       ..  ull),»l'-' 


■OTTTtiKB  oiTam  I  wtf '«•*'*•; 
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glioiM  iwMt,  dri«]  food,  which  wu  aiad  In  ■ABIitnjo'lheHcbmwIfiMurdir'AMlHM, 

oflstinga  to  Idol).    BaaldM  pun,  ditn  wm  '  wlas  ma  not  ptodnoed  in  Eopt'  (p.  US). 

■Uo  miisd  wins,  it  being  snitoaaiT  to  min'  Of  whan  do«i  Harodotai  i^akr    Holot  tbi 

gle  oilh  wlna  odorooa  ihchhs,  inch   u  Eg^tiu"  in  genani,  but  of' duMa  vho  in- 

mnik,  woimwood,  k1*o  w>I«.    Wins  made  habited  the  wiiwd  or  arabia  land,'  betweoi 

from  pomegranatel  *w  aomaHmei  apioed  whom  and  Iha  E|7ptiuu  gencrallf,  ha  takea 

(Cant  viii.  S).  a  slear  diitlnotion.     Wa  mbjoin  hij  word* : 

The  Bible  elearij  Implici  Ihat  the  Tine  'Of  Ibe   Egrptiani  theniHlTaa,   (hoaa  who 

wai  snlliiatad  In  Egrpt  (Oan.  iL  9.   Numb,  inhabit  the  >o«ed  land,'  bo.     Of  Ihia  ponion 

iT.fi.  Fa.  liiTiiL  11).     Herodolai  appfu*  of  tba  iubabitants  he  dcelarea,  that  hiTiog  bo 

to  aay  (hat  the  Egrptiani  made  baila;-«iua  Tines  in  their  eonnti;,  thej  Dsa  Trina  nude 

(beer),  beeanee   they  had  uo  Tioet  in  the  of  barley,  lhat  ii,  beer.   Fnns  these  pramiata 

eonnlrj  or  diittiot  (ii.  71)  ;  and  the  wiilsi  of  it  Uaa  bean  nnwarrantabij  tnfotred  that  n*i- 


Iherdidtlis  Tins  grow,  not  wai  wine  piodnesd  Jdeta,  iL  3,  90.    KUmm  Cidtsr-GNdUdbt*,  t. 

Id  EgTP^  ^)'    ^^  Herodotus  hlmselti  wheit  speak- 

Winer,  lefeiring  to  these  ancient  anlho-  'Ing  of  Egypt  in  general,  Impliss  lhat  it  pro- 

ritiii*,  namsly,  Diod.  Sio.  L  36.   Strab,  itU.  daoed  wine.     Thai  in  U.  87,  ha  0071  thai 

7DS.  Plln.  liT.  9,  declarM  that  Egypt  pro-  wine  was  sapplied  to  the  priests.    Its  great 

daced   wine;    an^    in    a  note   addi — 'The  abondanoe  ia  manitM  from  the  laiga  coa- 

Egyptian  TnoDomeuta  also  pat  It  beyond  a  somption  of  wine  wbiah  Hetodolna    amjt 

doabt  that  wina-msUng  was  praedeed  in  (ii.  SO)  took  plaaaat  the  aonnalltetiTalhcId 

EgypL'    The  whole  prooeas,  tram  the  gather-  at  BabaaiJa ;  bat  the  amonnt  dmnk  in   the 

ing  of  the  gr^>e  to  the  plaoing  the  Jara  and  oonntiy  was  sneh    as  to  reqoin  additjonal 

bottles  In  the  cellar,  may  still  be  aeeu  in  the  suppUee  from  importatiaD  (Herod,  iii.  B). 

paintings,  or  In  RawUtai  Mmumnti,  xuriL  If  more  aridenoe  were  neeaaaary,  it  would 

xuTiiL,  and  Wilkinson,  ii.  UO,  Mf.     From  be  enpplied  by  what  Hlaa  Martiuean  aaya  in 

the  latt.meo tinned  authority  we  qoote  tbeaa  her  rcoently  pnbliahed  and  Taloahle  work, 

wards:  '  Some  have  pretended  to  doabt  that  'Eastern  Life,  Present   and    Faet,*  L  9TS: 

the  Tiuff  woa  commonly  enldTatad,  or  cTcn  '  Here  ia  a  wine-preta :  no  wonder  I  for  we 

grown  in  Egypt;  bat  the  freqaant  notioa  of  are   coming  pressiitlj   to   the  pietnte  of   ■ 

it  and  of  Egyplian  wine  In  the  aoulpturei  banquet.    We  know  lhat  the  kings  and  the 

and  Ihs    anlhority  of   the    ancieots,  luffl-  priests  were  much  mtrloted  in  the  nw  of 

eicntly  answer  these  oljeoUoDS.'     For  our  wine ;  but  the  sculptores  and  painlinga  dMm 

own  part,  so  salisBed  are  we  of  the  general  lhat  there  waa  much  wine-bibbing    amrwig 

aecaracy  and  credibility  of  the  Bible,  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  generally.  ErnrUDdcd 

we  are  content  to  reoeive  a  fact  on  Its  sole  proprietor  aeems  to  haTa  had  his  wlnis-ptMa, 

anlhority;  and  if  a  coUiiion  ariie  between  as  far  as  thii  kind  of  aTidmoe  gOM;  and 

It  and  a  profane  snthor,  as  Hsrodotns,  we  the  sick  and  tipiy  gncat*  at  banqneti  aiw 

deolare  our  preferauoe  for  Ibe  tormer,  and  really  a  scandal  to  thoaa  old  tlmia      By  ttt* 

Diaat  deprecate  the   too  general  praclice  of  way,  thoaa  who  had  wins-piessea  must  hsTw 

making  the  Bible  dependent  on  authorilie*  had  lands  extending  backwards  to  As  skirts 

wbinh  in  truth  are  of  less  Tslue  than  ilaelf.  of  the  hilli ;  far  Tinea  will  not  grow  ia  Iha 

With'Ibia  Tiew,  it  ia  with  pleatnre  we  aob-  rich  Nile  mnd  (the  'sowed  land'  of  Heio- 

join  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence  dolns),  nor  bear  being  laid  andM  water  far 

JDSt  clud  from  lhat  Tfry  competent  judge,  mooths  at  a  lime.    The  great  Tvllej  mmt 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ('  Uanners  and  Cns-  hsTO  been  akirted  with  rineyaida  ia  those 

toma  of  the  Anoienl  Egyptians ')  :— '  And  the  old  tlmea.     Besides  all  that  they  grew,  we 

regrets  of  the  laraelilea  on  loaTing  the  Tinea  know  that  they  Imparled  wine  largely  usoon 

of  Egypt  prnw  them  10  hare  been  very  aban-  as  Ibey  could  get  it.     One  w^  and  aaolhar, 

dant,  sinoe  CTsn  people  in  the  eondition  of  aa  medicine,  or  with  their  ftiod,  ai  at  Iheii 

alsTea  could  procure  the  Ihiit'  (comp.  /fwrtn  banijuets,  they  certainly  disposed  of  n  |i««t 
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dsil.    And  hsrs   tie  a  groap  of  lerruita     to  tbraient,  baing  iUitmI  tntj  d«j,  in  oriar 
tnadlog  Om  fnipci  TC17  snergalietUj  T  that  tb«  Mam  trhlDh  rifM  m«f  siiik  to  Uu 

In  EgTPt  llw  Imelitas  ImproTtd  their  botlom,  aud  not,  bj  eouMet  with  ths  air, 
knowlodgv  of  the  soltun  of  th«  Tine.  The  contract  a  aonmeM  wbich  would  ipotl  the 
dlitrist  irf  Uoab  was  dilliogailhed  tat  Tinsi  wins.  In  thi*  alate  it  la  left  a  month  01  to, 
(Ia.xTL8).  Canaan,  lndeed,pn>daegd  fins  after  which  it  li  strained  off  and  lealed  np 
gr^ea  bsfors  the  Inaalile  inraaion  (Nomb.  in  eloia  tmifIi.  The  object  of  haflng  the 
ziiL33,  Mf.).  TbeTia«jaidsofEnB«di,Mt  wine  npon  the  lees,  or  sediment  of  skuu, 
the  Dead  tea,  wne  oatebratad  (CanL  i.  U).  seeds,  and  stems,  U  to  refine  it.  It  acqnirea 
Lebsuon  waa  tUDons  for  its  wine  (Bos.  xir.  a  riohei  oolonr,  and  the  drisd  alems  absorb 
7).  For  thaaamereasooaTallejinPhilislIa  the  sour,  acrid  particles.  The  longer  it  is 
acquired  the  nanM  of  Sotek  (Jadg.  xri.  i)  ;  left  within  a  limited  period,  the  bettor  it 
bntthelanitorjot  Jodah  bore  awaj  the  palm  beoomes.  Wine  thua  made  is  nnatlj  aatrin- 
foiwine  and  OH;  richly  were  the;  prodaccd  gent,  and  keeps  better  than  either  of  the 
near  Jerasslem  and  the  Tsller  Eihcol,  new  kinds  abore  manUoned.  It  is  also  In  gene- 
Hebron  (J  ndg.  lif.S;  eomp.  Niunb.iilLSl).  nl  slmngn  and  of  a  richer  flavour.  Wine 
At  the  present  time,  the  districts  near  Jenisa-  made  in  this  way  will  aomstinies  bnm.  Sour 
lem  and  Esbron  grow  good  grspes.  Oomp.  wines  do  not  appear  to  be  made  in  the  oann. 
Oeo.  xlii.  11,  la.  So  important  was  the  tT;.  The  quality  depends  also  on  the  natore 
culture  of  the  Tine,  that  in  Dsnd'a  court  of  the  soil.  The  best  wines  yield  thirty 
WBie  two  high  oflcere  orer  the  Tineyards  and  three  per  cent,  of  good  brandy.  TJnintoxii 
OTcr  the  wlne-csllart  (1  Ohron.  iirll.  37),        eating  as  well  u  drugged  wines  are  nnknown. 

The  foUowing  slatemsnts  rest  on  the  an-     The  name  for  wine  in  Arabic  comes  Ih>m  a    ' 

thori^  of  the  Ber.  Eli  Smith,  Uiisionary  in     word  signifying  to  ferment.    It  is  cogiule 

Syria  (BiUia<lisea  Sacra,  May,  ISU,  p.  S8B,     with  the  word  for  leaven,  and  Itaelf  ai^niae* 

Mf,).    In  ttie  region  of  Lebanon,  there  are     fermentation.    No  proeea*  ia  known  to  be 

now  three  methods  of  making  wins : — t.  The     adopted  for  anesilDg  the  Tinoos  fbimentadon 

simple  juice  of  the  grape  is  (Cnnented  with-     befbre  it  is  completed.    Pqial  and  Oreek 

ODt  drying  or  boiling ;   the  qnintity  thus     priests  of  Byria  deolara  that  only  pore  wine 

made  is  small,  and  it  is  not  filled  to  keep,     can  be  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper.    Ifimfer- 

Itii  made  by  treading  the  grapes  In  basksis,     mented  it  will  not  answer,  nor  if  the  acetous 

fiirmsntallon  be  oommenosd.    The  only  form 

'In  which  the  unfermented  joice  of  the  grape 

is  preserred.  Is  that  of  dibt  (dibsah),  which 

may  be  called  grape  molasses,  wUeh  entera 

■-so  largely  into  die  tamilj  sloies,  that  at 

Bhamdon,  a  place  containing  net  mors  than 

eOO  Bonis,  about  34,000  lbs.  are  made  and 

laid  up.    It  is  daued  among  eatables,  and 

Is  generally  eaten  in  its  simple  state  with 

tiread,  or  ased  in  cooking.    A>  found  in  the 

eily  markets,  it  Is   often  adnltsrated  with 

the  jalee  of  the  khamb,  a  sweet  pod  lAich 

IS  snppossd  to  be  the  husks  with  whl^  the 

prodig^  Ud  swins,  and  is  considered  tha 

lowest  kind  of  human  noutishment. 

The  'Englishwoman  in    Egypt'   ststas, 

that  while  nrmented  liquors  are  forbidden 

by  the  Ifoslem  religion,  the    practice    of 

drinking  win*  in  prirale  I*  (kr  from  being 

uncommon;  that  titers  la  a  kind  of  wine 

whose  nse  is  allowed,  prepared  by  eilraoting 

aa-imm  wiia  »■■■■  **"  •'"••nees  from  grapes,  and  snftring  the 

Jnioe  to  fsrmsnt  sillily,  ontU  It  Boqoin*  a 

little sharpnsss  or  pnngsnoy;  and  that  opium, 

duongli  which  the  Joloe  itms,  and  Is  thus     or  hemp,  is  frequently  used  to  induoa  in- 

Baparattd  from  the  skins  and  seeds.    II.  The      toiioalion  Or  eihilaration. 

Jnloe  of  the  grape  is  boiled  down  before  the         In  Persia,  the  Baron  de  Bode  ('TrSTcIs,' 

farmsntation.  the  must  being  first  separated     ii.  lU),  among  other  dainties,  drank  a  thick 

from  the  skins.    When  in  the  boiling  the     syrup  ofdates,  prepared  ftxim  thejnioe  of  tba 

omde  BobstaiMMs  rUe  in  the  farm  of  scum,     ripe  fruit,  from  which  It  is  ptessad.    Comp. 

iImm  ar«  remoTcd,  the  heat  is  taken  away,     CanL  Tlii.  3.  j-  .. 

and  Ih*  must  sst  aside  tor  fomentation.         In  1  Cor.  i.  Id,  we  read  of  'the  enp  of 

m.  The  grapes  are  partially  dried  in  the     blessing.'    The  reference  is  to  the  cup  of 

tittMbn  bdng  pr«M«d.    lite  nmel  is  pnt     wiiModlsd  'ths  enp  of  blessing'  (compare 
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'Btirrap-eup'),  which  on  fMiire  oeeasioxiB, 
aad  especiallj  at  the  feast  of  the  PassoTer- 
lamb,  the  host  ased  to  bless  in  these  words : 
*  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King^  of 
the  world,  who  hast  created  the  f^uU  of  the 
vine !'  Of  this  cup  the  master  drank,  and 
then  gate  it  for  the  same  purpose  lo  each  of 
the  guests.    Gomp.  Suppeb,  Lord's. 

Schubert  (iii.  118)  speaks  in  high  terms 
both  of  the  vine  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
Imit:  'The  Tine  of  Palestine  is  not  sur- 
passed by  anv  other,  either  in  the  fiery 
power  of  Its  infee,  or,  at  least  on  the  louthem 
hills  of  the  land,  in  the  siie  and  number  of 
its  grapes.  I  hare  drunk  wine  on  Lebanon, 
to  which  notie  other  that  I  9iex  tasted  was 
equal  in  llaTour  and  strength/ 

The  following  is  (h>m  Miss  If artinean't 
'Eastern  Liib'  (iii.  00):--'<On  this  ipol 
(south  of  Judah)  the  mind  of  the  gaser  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  carried  back  far  beyond  the 
time  when  there  began  to  be  yineyards  hera 
at  all ;  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  thia 
expanse  of  country  was  pastofe  landi  and 
the  floeks  were  on  the  hills,  and  the  berda* 
men,  abiding  In  the  field  by  night,  worshiped 
the  stars.  Here,  in  those  days,  was  that 
worship  of  the  sun  whose  traces  wo  were  to 
meet  with  throughout  the  rest  of  our  journey. 
Here,  upon  the  plain  of  Mamre,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  such  worship  to  men 
who,  living  in  tents  on  wide  pasture  lands, 
with  the  brilliant  sky  of  the  East  oyer 
head,  saw  inn  and  moon  daily  rise  behind 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  go  down  towards 
the  sea,  to  let  the  dews  descend  and  fireihen 
the  grass  of  the  pastures.* 

VIPER  (L.  v^pera^  that  is,  vivipora,  being 
ooneeiyed  to  produce  its  yunng  alive,  while 
other  serpents  are  ooipara,  produced  from 
eggs),  is  In  Job  xz.  16.  Is.  xxx«  G ;  lix.  0, 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  epiu^eh,  which 
has  been  Identified  with  the  iffah,  a  very 
formidable  serpent,  little  more  than  a  foot 
long,  known  to  exist  in  Northern  Africa- 
Winer,  however,  thinks  it  the  colub^  viptra 
of  Hasselqnist.  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
term  denotes,  according  to  Avioeona,  *  adders* 
(oomp.  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xli.  84 ;  xxiii.  3<3.  Luke 
ill.  7.  Acu  xxvili.  8).  The  term  adder  is 
used  in  the  English  Bible  for  several  kinds 
of  dangerous  reoUles,  being  the  representa^ 
tlve  of  four  Hebrew  words: — X.  Gachttuxn 
(Ps.  ezl.  8),  probably  the  genus  nqja,  the 
uajn  haUt  or  wtfa  trivudam  (cobra  di  ea- 
pello).  II.  Pehthen  (Psalm  xoL  13 ;  eompi 
Deut  xxxii.  88),  a  species  resisting  all  con- 
juration (Ps.  Iviii.  5),  and  very  venomous, 
probably  the  coluber  biuan  of  Forskall.  With 
this  Winer  thinks  the  aspie,  or  asp,  seen  by 
Hasselquist  in  Oyprus,  may  be  identical, 
whose  poison  is  accounted  the  most  fatal  in 
the  East  III.  Ziphgohnee  (Prov.  xxiii.  89. 
Is.  xi.  6;  lix.  b,  Jer.  viii.  17),  probably  the 
coluber  eemutus  of  Hasselquist,  or  the  co- 


lufter  «#ra«f«t— a  poisoDow  kind,  loaid  ia 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen inches  long.  lY.  Sktphephen  (Oen. 
xlix.  17),  which  may  be  the  oame  as  the 
last  with  the  name  slightly  changed.  lu 
truth,  however,  little  progress  has  been  node 
in  identifying  Uio  species  of  reptilee  intended 
in  the  Bible,  though  some  forty  ipeoise  have 
been  catalogued  aa  found  in  Ariiibia,  Egypt, 
and  Paleetine,  of  which  eight  are  said  to  be 
more  or  leea  poaeoiioua.    Bee  SbwsiIi 


yiNEGAB  (F.  vin  algrtf  'sour  oi  fe^ 
mented  wine '),  mised  with  a  little  oil,  wis 
of  old  (as  now)  used  by  the  oommon  people 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  as  a  refreshing  and  strength* 
ening  beverage  (compare  Numbers  vi.  3). 
AmMig.  the  Boman%  eomnon  people  end 
soldlera  drank  vinegar,  or  on  inferior  kiD<i 
of  wine.  This  is  the  drink  intended  in  Matt 
zxvii,  84, 48.  John  zix.  99,  by  the  word  sun, 
denoting  a  sharp,  acid,  sour  drink,  which 
was  mingled  with  myrrb  or  some  other  bitter 
vegetable  juice  (henoe  Mark's '  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh,'  zv.  38) ;  was  given  in  order,  b; 
stupiiying  sullbrers,  to  abate  thehr  paini. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  Jesue  refUsed  the 
unnatural  sedative  of  the  kind  when  oftred 
to  him  in  extreme  anguish. 

The  point  of  the  complaint  in  Ps.  Iziz.  21 
is,  tlat  though  vinegar  is  refreshing,  y«t, 
as  it  was  the  customary  drink  of  the  lowest 
classes,  the  giving  of  it  to  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction was  an  insult  and  an  aggravation  of 
his  sufferings. 

VIOLET  is  the  marginal  rendering,  ia 
Esther  i.  16;  viii.  10,  of  a  Hebrew  word 
translated  '  blue.'  Among  the  numeroas 
flowers  with  which  spring  enamels  the  plainfl 
of  Palestine,  is  the  violet  i  and  there  not  sel- 
dom may  such  a  scene  as  is  thus  deaoiihed 
be  witnessed : 

*  Vonr  ibnntshis  ef  soenest  Inapb 
Thfdr  slnuoiu  oouxse  pursuing  sioa  oy  iMsb 
Btrsy'd  sll  around,  and  every  whars  apBSv'4 
Meadows  of  softest  vezdure,  purpled  e  er 
Villi  vteMt;  It  WIS  s  icene  fo  flO 
▲  god  ftees  heaven  with  woodflr  and  dsUiM.' 

Rnseeger  fonnd  in  Syria  th«  ftUowlag 
kinds  of  violet :— I.  vioia  modttta  (annual), 
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TI8IT  (L),  wUab  ori|lniIIy  d«BoM  M  a  gnfttar  n  Un  dMiMtbm.    Bttaf  •""•  *" 

ga  nd  IM  (Oan.  ud.  1),  uid  In  SniptuN  dl«  «lda  of  Iha  d»aan.  ;oa  illp  off  joar  ihoM^ 

oftra  hu  dia  iddltloiiil  Imporl  of  ntrlbatioB  and,  ttepping  up,  ttka  yDor  pUoe,  «fal<di  yon 

(Biod.  xuiLU.  Pi.  Uxxli.  8S;  eomp.  sti  moil  do  AM  *t  fonia  dlsluioe  and  npoa  7001 

i),  tak*n  10  TsprtMnt  *  mark  of  aoDTHiT  In  kneM,  lajiiDS  joor  handi  *wr  formlllT  )m- 

MpalilagtoapnMm-iabadB,fli]d>,how*Ta  ftu»  jon.    Thai  7011  auiM  nmaln  till  Um 

ptMiliwal  a  fo*lli»D  It  hold!  fn  OrlenUl  miB  of  qulltr  InrltM  jM  to  draw  dmiw 

maanan,  llnla  of  an  hlatorleil  or  Qliutn-  and  to  put  jonnalf  ia  an  Mtiw  pmton, 

lln  natma  In  Bajptoie,  bnt  mash  on  iha  laanlng  upon  tha  boUtar.    Batng  Ihoi  flzad, 

rahwdmanaDiantKifEKrpt   In  flia  tbtner,  ha  disoonnaa  wiOi  jon  ai  Ihs  naulon  affan  i 

llo««T*T,  «a  laam  that  waUi  waa  ftirniihad  |o  the  aarranta  alandlng  lonnd  alt  tba  whila  1> 

ttia  gnaal  sharawlth  to  waah  fail  (bcl  (On.  a  gnat  number,  and  wltli  tha  profonndait 

■fill.  A I  ixlT.  Sa.  Jndg.zlx.ai.   1  Bunoal  reapcel,  iilenca,  andordarlmagtnabta.  Whan 

XXI.  *1),  after  which  food  iraa  ul  bafora  yon  Iibtb  talked  orar  yooi  bnHlnsia.  or  Iha 

him  (aaD.irlll.  A.   Jadg.  xli.  SI),  and  fod-  eomplimaDU,    or  vhatavar    i 


obMnatlon  —  'Whoevar  doea  not  Ttail  lha  ate  Imaedlatelr  brongbt  in  by  Iha  aarrant*, 

alak,  la  aa  i(  ba  bad  shed  blood.'  and  tendend  la  all  (hs  goeata  in  order,  with 

Aeaoidlng  M  Haandrall  (39),  ■  Wfaen  yon  the  gnateel  aare  and  ai^lnaaa  imagmabla.' 

make  •liiii  to  a  pataon  of  quality  here,  yon  At  Bamleb,  Robinion  (UL  SS)  vaa  ihna 

Boal  amd  aam*  one  bafon  with  a  pnaenl,  enUnainad:  'With  fome  difflenlty  we  fonnd 

to  iieapMk  yoni  admiulon,  and  to  know  at  our  way  to  the  honae  of  Abnd  Hnrkoa,  an 

what  bow  yont  Mmfatg  may  ba  moat  lea-  npiighb  wealthy  Arab,  of  tha  Qieek  ehtireh, 

•onabla.    Bdng  eome  to  the  hoiua,  the  *er-  wboaa  aeqnaintanae  wa  had  mada  at  Jeni- 


ta  yon  at  the  ontermoat  gate,  and  ulem.    He  and  hL  . 

It  yon  lowatd  theli  lord  oi  maatar'a  at  Jallh,  bat  we  were  raeelTed  with  great  bind- 

>Mll,~'atherierTaitta(IaiippaMofbet-  naaa  by  tha  family.   The  teeond  ion,  a  yonng 

ir  rank)  iMatbig  yen  in  the  way,  at  their  nan  of  eighlean  or  twenty  yeare,  did  the 

MTinl  alationa,  ai  yon  draw  nearer  to  die  bonoon  of  tha  hotiae,  ind  eoodaeted  ui  to 

peiwmyoaTliit.    Ooming  Into  bii  room,  yon  an 'apper  room,'  a  large  aliy  bail,  fonnlng 

And  him  pnpareJ  la  reeelTi  yoB,  eiOier  a  aort  of  Oilrd  alorynpoo  (he  flat  roof  of  tha 

Mandinc  at  die  edge  of  lha  dacan  (dlraa),  honae.    Aa  we  entered,  Oie  mlitnai  of  tha 

a»  alia  lying  dowa  at  osi  eomer  of  it,  ae-  ftunily  eamo  ont  of  her  apartment  and  wal- 

eoiding  ai  he  Ihuiki  it  proper  to  loaintain  corned  ni ;  bnt  we  aaw  do  mora  of  her  af  Mp 
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wtrds.    In  our  Itrge  room  we  had  opporta*  nay,  fellow-eitixeiii  md  memben,  of  the 

nity  to  arrange  oar  toilette  a  little,  for  the  honaehold  of  Ood.  In  Athens,  the  atrangen, 

first  time,  after  three  weeks  of  dwelling  in  tenn,  were  a  priyfleged  class,  bat  had  not 

atent  and  travelling  mostly  in  deserts.   Sher-  the  rights  of  nati?e  eitixens;  they  might 

bet  was  brought,  which  in  this  instance  was  sojonm  in  the  city  and  porsne  their  bosi- 

lemonade,  and  then  eolfee.     Oar  yoathftil  ness,  bat  they  had  no  Toiee  in  the  poblie 

host  now  proposed,  in  the  genoine  style  of  assemblies,  nor  any  ahan  in  the  govern- 

ancient  OrienUl  hospitality,  that  a  senrsnt  ment,  thoagh  reqnired  to  obserrv  the  laws. 

shoold  wash  oar  feet   This  took  me  by  sar*  In  their  own  name  they  eoold  not  p«iform 

prise,  for  I  was  not  aware  that  the  oastom  any  ciTil  act,  bat  had  to  choose  a  eitisen  to 

still  existed  here.    Nor  does  it,  indeed,  to-  whose  care  and  piotMtioa  they  entmsled 

wards  foreigners,  thoagh  it  is  qaite  common  themseltes,  and  by  whose  aid  Oiej  oondneted 

among  the  natiyes.    We  gladly  accepted  the  their  afliurs. 

proposal,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  refresh-  VOWS  (L.V0veo,  in  the  Hebrew  naAdarsna, 

ment  and  of  the  scriptoral  illastration.    A  Gen.  zxzi.  18.  Ler.  zziiL  88),-- whiehare  of 

female    Nabian  slave  accordingly  broagfat  two  kinds,  L  positive,  in  whieh  sometiung  is 

water,  which  she  poored  upon  our  feet  over  promised  to  Ood  in  consideration  of  reeexv- 

a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned  copper,  kneel-  ing  a  certam  desired  good  ( Jndg.  zL  8a  1 

ing  before  as,  and  robbing  oar  feet  with  her  Sam.  L  11) ;  or,  II.  negative,  by  which  a 

hands,   and  wiping  them  with  a  napkin '  person  binds  himself  to  abstain  (as  in  the 


(comp.  Oen.  xviii.  4 ;  xU.  2.  Luke  vu.  44.  ease  of  the  Nasarite)  from  a  oertain  enjoy- 

John  xiii.  0).  ment  with  a  view  to  please  tfio  Deity,  pro- 

When,  in  Egypt,  a  person  goes  to  the  oeeding  on  grossly  snthropomorphie  views, 

house  of  another  to  pay  a  visit,  or  for  any  as  if  God  was  pleased  snd  benefitted  by  the 

other  purpose,  he  never  enters  unawares,  offerings  or  the  self-denial  of  hia  childiai,-' 

partioalarly  if  he  lias  to  ascend  to  an  upper  were  a  part  of  that  system  of  traditional  ob- 

apartment    Should  he  find  no  person  be-  servsnce  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Hoses 

low,  he  daps  his  hands  at  the  door,  or  in  (Gen.  xxviii.  20),  and  which,  being  obliged 

the  court,  and  waits  for  permission.     On  to  receive,  he  undertook  to  regulate  and  make 

entering  the  room  in  which  sits  die  master  conducive  to  his  purposes.    Accordingly,  he 

of  the  house,  he  gives  the  ialam,  or  wish  of  declared  that  it  was  no  ain  to  abstnin  horn 

peace.    The  master  returns  the  sslutation,.  vows,  but  that  a  vow,  when  once  made,  most 

welcoming  the  visitor  vrith   oourteousness  be  rigidly  observed  (Deut.  xziiL  23.   Nnmbi 

and  affability.    To  his  superiors,  and  gene-  zx.  8 ;   comp.  Frov.  xx.  20).     Dependent 

rally  to  his  equals,  he  rises.    Persons  more  persons,  such  as  women  and  alaves,  eould 

or  less  above  him  in  rank  he  goes  forth  to  make  no  vow  contrary  to  the  will  of  their 

meet    If  he  wishes  to  mark  his  respect,  ha  superiors  (Numb.  xzx.  4,  $eq.).    How  mneh 

assigns  to  the  visitor  the  most  honourable  the  mere  performance  of  the  vow  was  held 

place,  which  is,  the  comer  of  the  divan  to  meritorious,  may  be  gathered  from  the  feet, 

the  right  of  a  person  facing  the  upper  end  that  bad  men  vowed  tiie  lesa  rather  than  the 

of  the  room.    After  the  fotam,  various  com-  more  valuable  olijeota  (Mai.  i.  14).    Every 

pliments  are  interchanged.  A  pipe  and  coffee  thing  vowed,  save  snimals  for  saerifiee,  might 

ensue,  generally  supplied  by  the  owner  of  be  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii.  l.isq.).  In  regard 

the  house.     Then  comes  conversation  on  to  persons  vowed  to  Jehovah,  who  bad  thus 


the  topics  of  the  day.    Genteel  people  in-  become  the  property  of  the  temple,  there 

quire  respecting  each  other^s  '  houses,'  to  a  proportional  redemption-fee  (1--6 ;  comp^ 

ascertain  whether  their  wives  and  families  2  Kings  xii.  4).    Unclean  animals,  hooaes, 

are  well.     Visits  not  unfrequently  occupy  and  lands,  were  redeemable  at  one-fifth  mere 

several  hours ;  smoking  continues  the  whole  than  the  value  set  on  them  by  the  priest 

time.    Sometimes  coffee  is  brought  k  second  (Lev.  xxviL  11 — 19).    Entailed  land,  being 

time,  or  sherbet    It  used  to  be  customary,  vowed,  if  not  redeemed,  fell  in  the  year  of 

before  the  guest  took  his  leave,  to  sprinkle  Jubilee  to  the  temple  (20,  21) ;  other  land 

him  with  rose-water  or  orange-flower  water,  returned  to  its  orighisl  proprietor  (22 — 24). 

and  to  perfume  him  with  the  smoke  of  some  What  vras  already  set  apart  to  Jehovah,  as 

odoriferous  substance ;  but  of  late  years  this  the  flrsi-bora,  could  not  be  the  obgeet  of  a 

practice  has  become  unfrequent  vow  (28),  nor  the  hire  of  hariotry,  or  (pro* 

In  Epheaians  ii.  18,  by  the  term  '  access,'  bably)  the  misuse  of  boys  (Dent  xxiiL  18), 

Paul  refers  to  what  is  now  termed  *  introduo-  in  opposition  to  practiees  of  the  PhoBnieians. 

tions,'  such  as  were  of  old,  and  now  are,  cue-  Offerings  presented  in  frilfllment  of  a  vow 

tomary  in  presenting  persons  to  others,  no-  belonged  to  the  class  of  thank-offeringa,  and 

bles,  princes,  &o.    The  duty  waa  performed  were  connected  with  festive  meala  (Lev.  vii 

by  an  ofBofer  appointed  for  the  purpose.    It  16 ;  xxii.  18.  Numb.  zv.  8.  Dent  xiL  17.  1 

is,  aocordingto  the  apostle's  allusion,  throug]|  Sam.  i.  21.  2  Sam.  zv.  7).    Idolatioaa  Is- 

Jesus  that  we  are  presented  to  the  Father;  raelites  made  and  perfonned  vowa  to  idols 

in  oonsequence  of  which  honouswe  cease  to  (Jer.  zliv.  20).    The  morally  of  a  vow  has 

be  strangera,  and  become  honoured  guesti,  been  ealled  in  qoestion,  on  Oe  gromf  that 
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it  18  wrong  to  pledge  the  fatoie,  the  eom- 
plexion  of  which  may  be  very  different  from 
the  present,  nnder  whose  inflaence  the  vow  is 
made.    See  Jxphtha. 

There  were  among  the  Israelites  what  wen 
called  '  TOWS  of  benefit,'  which,  though  not 
reconcileable  with  the  claims  of  benerolence, 
were  very  common.  Persons,  for  instance, 
▼owed  of  their  property  nothing  for  the  sap- 
port  of  their  parents  and  friends,  but  all  to 


the  altar.  These  were  called  korban,  that  li, 
*  a  gift.'  How  prejudicial  soerer  they  were 
to  parents,  and  howerer  opposed  to  the  law 
requiring  parents  to  be  honoured,  yet  were 
such  vows  held  by  the  lawyers  to  be  binding. 
In  the  writings  of  Maimonides  and  other 
rabbins,  are  found  many  traces  of  this  prac- 
tice, to  which  our  Lord  seems  specially  to 
refer  in  Matt  xt.  6. 

VULTURE.    See  Eaoii, 


w. 


WAILING  for  the  dead  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  being  in  later 
periods  conducted  by  women,  assisted  by 
musical  Instruments  (Matt  iz.  23),  whose 
business  it  was  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18),  and  who 
were  instructed  in  the  requisite  practices 
(80.  Amos  T.  16),  which,  though  they  ap- 
pear artificial  to  us,  were  at  times  ex|)ressive 
of  bitter  grief  (Eaek.  xxvu.  31).  The  observ- 
ance was  judged  so  necessary,  that  its  ab- 
sence was  a  great  privation,  and  a  token  that 
violence  hsd  the  upper  hand  (vii,  11). 

The  following  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  wailing.  The  narrative  relates  to  a 
family  of  Coptic  Christians,  and  is  taken 
from  the  'Englishwoman  in  Egypt:* — *0n 
arriving  at  the  house  (in  which  a  young  wife 
had  just  died),  I  found  the  door  thronged  by 
male  friends  of  the  master.  I  ascended  to 
the  apartments  of  the  harem,  and  in  doing  so 
passed  through  the  room  in  which  the  lady 
had  died.  Here  every  thing  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  confusion.  I  then  went  into  a 
large  room,  whence  horrid  screams  and  cries 
had  assailed  my  ears.  There  I  found  the 
corpse  laid  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  covered 
with  cashmere  shawls  and  richly-embroidered 
crape  veils.  I  was  conducted  to  a  place  on 
the  divan  near  the  head  of  the  deceased :  it 
was  a  dreadful  sight;  the  concision  and 
noise  were  most  distressing.  Two  women 
were  beating  tambourines  and  singing  dis- 
mal dirges,  while  about  twenty  ladies  and 
hired  waiting- women  were  crying  aloud  and 
beating  themselves,  keeping  time  with  the 
instruments.  Other  women,  including  the 
•laves,  were  jumping  and  clapping  their 
hands,  while  their  bodies  were  bent  almost 
double.  They  continued  their  frantic  ges- 
tures unta  they  were  nearly  exhausted,  when 
a  sign  was  made  for  them  to  sit  and  rest 
Then  followed  the  most  touching  act  of  the 
drama.  Each  of  the  relations  of  the  de- 
parted addressed  the  corpse  in  turn,  using 
every  endearing  expression  that  love  or 
friendship  could  suggest' 

WANDER  (T.).  'your  children  shall' 
(literally,  •  be  wanderers,'  or  '  feed,'  that  is 
Vol.  TI 


'subsist')  'forty  years  in  the  wilderness,* 
was  the  punishment  appointed  of  God 
against  the  generation  whom  Moses  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  because,  though  they  had 
seen  Ood's  glory  and  his  miracles,  yet  they 
*  tempted  me  now  these  ten  times,  and  have 
not  hearkened  to  my  voice '  (Numb.  xiv.  22, 
23,  33).  ^n  this  wandering,  all  were  to  pe- 
rish save  Caleb,  '  because  he  had  another 
spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed  me  ftilly' 
(24 ;  comp.  Dent  i.  30,  teq.),  and  Joshua,  for 
the  same  reason  (Numb,  xxxii.  11,  Mf.  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  teq.).  The  number  *  forty,'  occasioned 
by  the  number  of  days  spent  by  the  spies  in 
surveying  the  land  of  promise  (Numb.  xiv. 
34),  was  completed  (Deut  ii.  7 ;  viii.  2—4), 
first,  in  travelling  from  Egypt  to  Kadeah 
Bamea  two  years  (Numb.  x.  11),  and  eight- 
and-thirty  years  thence  till  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine  (ii.  14;  comp.  xxxiii. 
Deut  i.  8) — a  lengthened  period,  spent  in 
a  journey  which  might  have  been  accom- 
plished In  a  few  months,  in  virtue  of  the 
behests  of  Providence  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  wise  designs  ( Numb.  xxvi.  60.  1  Cor. 
X.  0,  0),  during  which  the  Israelites  were 
objects  of  Ood's  special  care  (Exod.  xix.  4 ; 
xxxii.  11.  Deut  i.  31).  The  history  of  this 
wandering  *  through  that  great  and  terrible 
wildemeas*  (19),  is  narrated  from  the  depar- 
ture oat  of  Egypt  till  the  arrival  at  Sinai,  in 
Exod.  xiv. — xix. ;  thence  till  the  arrival  op- 
posite Jericho,  in  Numb.  z.  LI — zxii. ;  comp, 
Deut  i.  1 — 19 ;  ii.  !» teq, ;  z.  6, 7.  In  Num- 
bers xxxiii.  0 — dO,  is  a  list  of  halting-places 
given,  which  extend  from  the  quitting  of 
Barneses  till  the  arrival  near  Jericho.  A 
comparison  of  this  account  with  that  con-< 
tained  in  the  previous  references  in  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  shows  this 
difference,  that  between  Hszeroth  (Numb, 
xi.  3d)  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (xxi.  1 ; 
Paran  xii.  16),  eighteen  stations  are  inter- 
posed which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer account  There  are  other  difliculties, 
the  clearing  up  of  which  could  be  hoped  for 
only  from  a  more  minute  investigation  than 
our  plan  admits,  and  may,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
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nmny  einilaries»  be,  ander  aaj  oircamsUnees,         The  western  arm  of  thai  ao-eaHed  tea,  er 

bot  partially  poasible.     We  ahall,  therefore,  the  golf  of  Saes,  ran.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 

here  put  down  what  appears  to  as  the  view  far  more  into  the  land  than  it  doee  now, 

best  supported  by  eTidenee,  apart  from  the  taking  a  north-westerly  direction.   The  roate 

process   under   which   that  view  has   been  pursued  by  Moses  was  designed  to  esny  the 

formed,  referring  the  reader  to  the  Maps  for  army  round  its  extremity.    '  Journeying  with 

the  fuller  elucidation  of  our  statements.  this  intent,*  he  came  to  Snccoth  (tents),  and 

Under  Divine    instructions,    Moses  and  thenee,  led  by  the  cloud  and  the  fire,  to 

Aaron,  having   conferred    together   in   the  Etham,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness, 

heart  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Exodus  iv.  reckoning,  Uiat  is,  westward  from  the  sea 

27;  comp.  iii.  1),  and  held  a  general  conn-  (siii.  20).     Here,  however,  they  were  wu 

eil  of  their  oppressed  brethren,  went  to  Pha-  the  Egyptian  stronghold,  Heroopolis.    Ttios 

raoh,  resident  in  Memphis  (v.  1),  and  re-  exposed  to  danger,  they  received  a  Divine 

quested  permission  from  him  that  the  Is-  command  to  turn.     The  position  of  Uero- 

raelites  might  proceed  into  the  wilderness,  a  opolis  compelled  them  to  take   a  southern 

journey  of  three  days,  in  order  to  hold  there  direction.    They  thus  placed  themselves  be- 

a  great  feast,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  Divine  tween  the  sea  and  Pharaoh,  who,  believing 

displeasure.    Not,  however,  till  ten  plagues  them  '  entangled  in  the  land,'  and  now,  br 

had  afflicted  the  land  of  Egypt,  did  its  mo-  the  nature  of  their  movements,  made  awMre 

naroh  yield  his  relnrtant  consent    Then,  in  of  their  real  designs,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  h'n 

the  midst  of  the  night,  he  sent  for  Moses  fugitive  slaves.    They,  meanwhile,  had  en 

and  Aaron,  and  gave  them  leave  to  go,  accom-  camped  at  Pi-hahiroth,  or  HahiroUi,  proHa- 

panied  by  their  flocks  snd  herds,  in  agree-  bly  the  fort  Adtluruth^  distant   about  tvn 

ment  with  their  request  (Deuteron.  xii.  81).  hours  from  Sues.     They  thus,  however,  sp< 

Beoogniaing  in  Moses  a  divine  messenger  peared  more  than  ever  to  be  in  the  power  of 

(iv.  31),  the  people,  assured  that  he  would  Pharaoh.    Before  them  was  the  sea;  on  their 

anoceed  in  his  undertaking,  had  assembled  right,  Pharaoh's  town,  Migdol;  and  behind 

and  made  preparations ;  so  that  when  at  last  them,  his  advancing  myriads.   Dismay  seised 

the  royal  permission  came,  having  in  a  few  the  Israelites.    God  promised  succour.    At 

hours  completed  their  hasty  arrangements,  the  bidding  of  Moses,  they  took  the  ouIt, 

and  attended  by  a  heterogeneous  multitude  but  still,  to  all  appearance,  desperate  course, 

allied  to  them  by  marriage,  hope,  or  promise,  of  attempting  a  passage  through  the  sea.  The 

they,  under  cover  of  night,  quitted  the  land  waters  divided.     They  went  over  dryshod. 

(xiL  42).    The  real  aim  of  Moses  was  the  Their  foes  attempted  the  same  route,  and 

deliverance  of  his  nation  from   Egyptian  were  engulfed.    Comp.  Joseph.  IL 16, 0,  snd 

bondage,  and  their  settlement  in  the  land  Whiston's  Notes. 

of  their  patriarchal  fathers,  in  virtue  of  the         On  the  face  of  the  narrative,  this  escapt 

Divine  promise.     The  accomplishment  of  and  this  ruin  were  miraculous.     Deny  the 

the  latter  seemed  to  require  the  Journey  to  whole,  if  you  will ;  bot  while  yon  profess  to 

be  towsrds  the  north-east,  a  direction  which  believe  the  narrative,  you  have  no  historicsl 

from  Barneses  (Heliopolis  or  On),  in  the  land  or  philological  resources  by  which  to  explain 

of  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  away  the  direet  interposition  of  God.     Saeh 

would  take  the   Hebrews,  not  southward,  an  interposition  you  may  profeas  not  to  nn- 

down  the  Wady  et-Tih,  in  which  course  they  derstand.    Nevertheless,  it  was  believed  and 

would  be  proceeding  fiom  Palestine  aud  into  reported  by  the  writer  on  whose  anthoriiT 

the  hands  of  their  enraged  tyrant,  but  into  this  history  relies.    Had  the  sea  not  been 

the  wilderness  which  is  bounded  by  Peln-  deep,  the  Israelites  would  not  have  been  in 

slum,  on  the  Mediterrsnean.    Pursuing  this  perplexity.    Had  the  spot  presented  the  coo- 

course,  they  would  resch  Palestine  in  a  few  venience  of  a  ford,  no  need  would  there  have 

days.    Bot  then  they  would  be  exposed,  in  been  of  an  east  wind  to  cause  the  reflux  of 

an  open  country,  to  the  pursuit  of  Pharaoh  the  waters.    Great  depth  is  also  required  to 

and  his  well-equipped  bands;  they  would  account  for  the  overwhelming  of  Pharaoh's 

also  have  to  encounter  the  hostile  tribes  on  myriads ;  yet  must  they  have  been  swallowed 

the   south-eastern  borders  of  Osnaan.     If  up,  otherwise  the  pursuit  would  have  been 

nothing  was  to  be  feared  fkt>m  Pharaoh,  the  renewed,  and   the  conflict  decided  on  the 

latter  might  repel  the  advancing  Israelites,  eastern  side  of  the  Bed  sea;  and  then,  in 

and  oblige  them  even,  in   self-defence,  to  all  probability,  the  Israelites  would  have  pe- 

hasten  back  into  the  hands  of  their  oppres-  rished  and  their  history  have  been  unknown, 

sor.    Besides,  they  were  not  yet  flt  for  either  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 

war  or  f^feedom.     Divinely  warned,   Moses  Egyptiana  would  have  hurried  into  the  bed 

therefore  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  Si-  of  an  ocean,  had  they  not  known  that  it  was 

naitie  peninsula,  with  which  he  was  well  in  some  parts  occasionally  dry.    Mistaking 

acquainted,  and  where  he  would  be  protected  a  miraculous  for  an  ordinary  event,  they  be- 

against  Egypt  by  the  waters  of  the  Bed  sea  lieved  that  they  were  over  against  a  shallow 

and  the  natural  fastnesses  of  that  mountain-  spot,  which,  thus  quite  dried  by  the  wind— 

ous  land.  no  uncommon  event  in  ihe  less  deep  parts 
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B  thtj  luik  andrr  thi  cloBlng 
wilcn.  Far  tha  gnlin  prabibililT  of  ibi* 
Tirw  it  i»  onlj  n«e»«rj  to  »dd.  Ihil  it  M  ' 
tb>  MinrM  of  tlis  Durmtiia  angKeat*,  tha 
M«bren  pMied  ii«u  Suei,  tha  deplli  of  lh« 
■»  (ban  mtut  hiTs  baan  U»  tbui  il  ii 
mora  to  tba  lODlb,  laaing  Ihil  il  liea  neun 
lo  tba  lermiDMJoii  of  tlia  golf.  The  wliola 
of  Itaaie  pvU  baa  in  Iba  oonne  of  iDUi; 
f  enmrias  nnderfrona  to  gnU  t  ch4Dg«,  tha 
aanrlj  deeert  h.iing  tucroKhed  on  iha  w», 
ilnliiisdiffleuliloreaaon  train  whal  the  shnir 
■□d  iha  gulf  sra  now,  to  what  tbaj  wera  in 
the  dsja  uf  Uosaa.  At  prewnl,  howeier, 
l)i«re  ia  nemr  Sues  a  ahoil  which  ii  aonio- 
limea  so  left  bf  Iha  tide  thU  it  ia  piaaed  b} 
the  Anba  on  fooL  Aaboil  mt;  haTaaxiatad 
liFra  in  ancianl  timea,  but  in  *U  probabilitj 
the  water  was  deeper  than  it  ia  now.  Thai 
««  eome  to  ahallow  bat  c<impinti*a)f  deep 
walera,  aa  die  condition  demanded  bj  the 
aaaendal  import  of  the  Hoaaie  DairatiT*. 
There  are,  howcTcr,  two  ahotls  neat  Sun; 
the  one  lies  to  the  north,  (he  othai  lo  tba 
BDuth.  Tba  litter  has  probkbililj  in  its  fa- 
lour,  the  rather  as,  while  the  walar  I*  deeper, 
il  il  now  croaaed  in  aboat  aa  hour,  and 
could  easilj  hava  been  paaaad  in  Ihe  night 
bribe  Hebrew  fugitlTei  (DeuL  il>.  IS,  34). 
Another  place  has,  indeed,  been  indicated, 
IviDf;  Btill  more  to  the  aoath,  oppoaits  Ain 
Mo>i*a,  aud  at  lbs  aoalh-aasUm  baae  of 
Uounl  Atakah.  Here,  howaiar,  (he  Bed  aea 
is  tweWe  geographical  milea  broad.  This 
could  nol  have  baen  passed  i 


to  Ihe  Bed  aea,  Iwo  arms  of  wliich  eneloaa 
Ibsl  which  mora  eapeciallj  beara  the  nanie 
These  srnia  are  called,  that  to  the  weat,  the 
gulf  of  Suez ;  that  to  the  east,  the  gnlf  of 
■■   ■  ■  (AUah).    The  whole  ei      '    ' 


one  night,  under  ordinsrj  eirouraalances,  bj  try  thna  inolnded  is  elevated  and  monntain- 
an  Urge  a  number  of  people  and  cattle ;  and  oua,  riaing  on  the  highest  point,  lowarda  Ihe 
Mines  Kiiea  no  intiiniliDn  that  apeciil  aid     ipei  of  the  triangle,  to  ihe  heighl  of  righl 


was  aftiirded.     And  though  tradition,  dating  tbouiand  It 

from  tha  time  of  Joaephna,  givea  ita  voire  at  that  point< 

tor  thia  latter  paaaaga,  yet  Ihia  evidenae  is  ing  aide  by  a: 

opposed  by  other  traditions,  and  ia  open  to  south  to  nortl 


of  hav 


lo  eiai^rsle  Ihe  miracle  for  Ihe  . 
Dalional  aggrandisement.  This  view,  how- 
ever, eannol  be  adoplad  eicept  in  union 
■ilh  the  idea  ihal  Ihe  laraelilea,  in  qoitling 
Heliopolis,  went  down  Wady  et-Tih,  and  ao 
tnok  a  coarse  the  very  oppoaita  to  thai  which 
was  required  by  the  InKDIion  of  Uoaea  In 
escape  into  Paleatitie  (Eiod.  vi.  1—6;  liii. 
17.  19). 

Hiving  croased  the  gnlt  of  Sun,  Hoses 
took  a  direction  lo  the  sonlh,  keeping  along 
Ihe  aea-sbort,  and  pnraning  the  ordinary  ( 


of  Sim 


r  Monnt  Sinai ;  called 


also  (iD  Deu 

midst  of  Ihraa  monnliin  aoliludes  the  law 
waa  given  to  MoaeB.~al  what  eiacl  spot,  it 
may  nol  be  easy  lo  decide.  Till  reoenily, 
opinion,  having  fluclualed  between  the  notth- 
em  and  tha  sonllicm  exlremily  of  ihe  Ihird 
(toward  the  east)  of  ibr  parallel  ranges  jnat 
mentioned,  settled  at  lenglh  in  favour  of  ihe 
tbrmer,  whieh  Bfema  lo  have  Ihe  greateal 
evidenoe  in  its  behalf.  But  Profeasor  I^p- 
aina,  a  great  name,  having  auneyed  Ihe 
laL  The  Hap  will  ahow  tha  country,  has  pabliahed  reaaona  {Tbiu  pan 
vrfaule  road  which  we  eonaider  it  probahle  Thrbtn  nadi  dar  Halbinul  da  Sinai,  Berlin, 
that  he  followed,  until  he  arrived  at  the  east-  IBM ;  tnualaled  in  '  A  Tonr,'  &c.,  by  Cot- 
eni  entrance  of  Paleatine.  Hera,  again,  we  trtll)  for  thinking  Ihal  the  true  Binai  ia  lo 
avoid  the  minale  critical  invMtigationa  which  be  found  in  Mount  Serhsl,  approached  by 
In  Ihe  preaent  aase  an  long,  lediooi,  and  tha  Wady  Fairan,  and  lying  lo  the  north-wesl 
vnfruitfnl.  of  the  oommouly. received  ainsilio  group. 

W*  shall  proceed  to  lay  bafi>ra  the  reader         The  longne  of  land  thns  spoken  of,  and 
%  Tiew  of  lbs  seneral  charactar  of  the  penin-     wliich,  as  well  aa  )U  cenual  poinl,  bean  Ih* 
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nftine  of  Sinai,  hat  a  range  of  hills  on  each     and   westerly  direedon    by  wadya, 
of.  its  two.  aides,  that  are  cut  in  an  easterly     ooonea,  or  vales,  whieh,  hieafcing  the 


iBCTIOV   or  BBBPAL. 


of  mountain,  ran  down  to  the  sea.  If  the 
eastern  side  is  eqaally  thus  intersected,  the 
westerly,  that  running  slong  the  gulf  of 
Suez,  ia  far  belter  known ;  and  here,  in  sae- 
cession,  an  met  with  these  chief  wadys, 
namely,  Reiyaneh,  Ahtha,  Wardan,  Amarah, 
Ohurundel,  Mnkatteb,  Feiran,  Hibran,  and 

Sallh.  ^     .  ^ 

The  beach  near  Sues  is  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  marine  shells.     Thence,  for 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  there  extends  a 
Mndy  plain  which  is   slightly  undulating. 
It  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  desert  in  being 
nearly  fi-ee  from  stones  or  gravel,  and  is 
composed  of  light  sand,  into  which  the  foot 
sinks  two  or  three  inches.    A  large  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  an  incrasUtion  of  salt 
that  crumbles  under  tlie  foot,  and  occa- 
sionally is  so  pure  and  thick  as  entirely  to 
conceal   the  sand.     The  Wells  of  Moses 
(Ain  MouMi)  are  situated  just  beyond  the 
termination  of  this  plain,  and  upon  ground 
considerably  more  elevated.     They  are  said 
to  be  thirteen  in  number ;  but  in  dry  wea- 
ther some  of  them  appear  to  get  filled  with 
the    sand.      These   singular  fountains   are 
only  a  few  feet  in  depth.    What  is  remark- 
able, the  water  is  several  feet  higher  than 
the  adjacent  plain.    The  fountains  are  ele- 
vated on  moimds  formed  by  a  dark  hard  se- 
diment, deposited  by  the  water,  firom  which 
amall  rills  are  conducted  into  aome  culti- 
vated fields,  to  which  they  impart  a  mea- 
sure of  fertility.    These  fields,  which  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  two  aeres,  are  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  f^l  fence  of  palm-branchea 
throst  into  the  aand,  above  which  they  rise 
three  or  four  feet    A  few  palm-trees,  much 
neglected  end  unpraned,  adorn  this  little 
oasis,  which  is  nevertheless  the  roost  coa- 
aiderable  that  is  met  with  after  leaving  the 
Mile.    The  water  of  the  fountains  ia  warm 
and  brackish,  though  the  Bedouins  are  said 
to  drink  and  to  water  their  camels  at  them, 
TradiUon  makes  this  a  station,  or  at  least 
a  watering.place,  of  the  Israelites,  and  has 
honoured  these  sources  with  the  great  name 
of  their  lawgiver. 

In  pursuing  the  route  to  Sinai,  the  tra- 
veller very  soon  enters  on  an  immense 
plain,  which  the  Bedouins  call  el* Ahtha. 
It    stretches    firom    the    Bed   sea   on    the 


west  to  a  range  of  mountains  ten  or  twelvs 
miles  distant,  called  Jebel  el-Bahah,  which 
forms  its  eastern  boundary.  A  day  is  spent 
in  traversing  ita  length  from  north  to  south 
without  reaching  its  extremity.  The  journey 
is  made  in  foil  view  of  the  sea,  which  is  a 
beantiftil  sheet  of  water,  as  clear  as  crystal 
when  you  sail  over  its  bosom;  but  seen 
from  a  distant  point,  it  is  of  a  deep  dark 
green.  The  mountains  which  bound  iu 
western  side  are  steep  and  lofty,  and,  though 
destitute  of  verdure,  the  rich  shading  cast 
by  the  more  elevated  and  projecting  parts 
upon  their  side,  and  the  splendid  reflections 
of  the  glassy  sea  that  laves  their  base,  stone 
for  the  deficiency.  It  forms  a  magnifieent 
back- ground  to  a  large  and  noble  view. 

Wady  Warden  next  presents  itself,  which, 
like  most  other  wadys,  is  only  a  sligjfat  de^ 
pression  on  the  plain,  which  in  the  time  of 
rain  becomes  the  bed  of  a  torrent.    At  other 
times  it  is  clothed  with  a  few  shrubs,  oa 
which  the  camels  axe  turned  loose  to  graia. 
Wady  Wardan  gives  its  nsme  to  sn  exten- 
sive plain  which  is  a  continuation  of  that 
we  have  just  mentioned.    For  several  miles 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  with  some 
intermixture  of  pebbles   and  loose  stones. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Jebel  el-Bahah, 
hero  called  Jebel  Wardan,  which  i»  always 
in  sight,  and  it  extends  to  the  sea.    Hence 
the  route  lies  over  a  low  range  of  hills  to 
another  less  extensive  and  more  nndnlatinf 
plain,  whose  surfsee  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  bare  roek.    The  western  monn- 
tain  here  approaches  nearer  to  Ae  sea,  in 
rosny  broken,  irregular  masses.    The  plain 
is  gradually  lost  in  a  suceession  of  low,  ban 
ssad-hills,  among  whieh  ooeaaionany  ^»pe«r 
some  limestone  ledges  of  no  great  extent. 
The  narrow  valleys  between  them  are  refii)- 
gent  with  erystalUsed  sulphate  of  lime,  whieh 
covers  the  send  in  layers  about  half  an  inch 
thick. 

The  next  wady  is  that  of  Amarah ;  a  mUe 
further  on  is  Ain  Howarah  (Marah),  that, 
according  to  the  most  prevalent  opinion, 
sroand  whieh  the  Israelites  encamped  three 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea.  Tlui 
fountain  is  simated  in  a  rocky  valley  two  or 
three  miles  in  diameter,  which  is  encom- 
passed by  mountains     It  is  near  the  ccn- 
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tre,  and  springs  ont  of  the  top  of  a  moand  covered  ih^  surface,  has  been  removed  by 
which   has  the  form  of  a  flattened  hemi-  rains,  where  the  limestone,  of  unparalleled 
sphere,  and  an  elsTation  of  thirty  or  forty  whiteness,  forms  a  striking  and  splendid  con- 
feet  aboTe  the  general  level  of  the  valley,  trast  with  the  dark  masses  adjacent  to  it.    In 
The  water  rises  into  a  basin  which  is  formed  little  more  than  an  hoar,  and  after  ascending 
by  the  deposit  of  a  hard,  stony  sabstance,  some  rising  ground  and  passing  two  or  three 
and  may  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  by  gorges,  the  wayfarer  enters  Wady  Useit,  a 
a  breadth  somewhat  less.    In  depth  it  may  valley  of  sand,  enlivened  by  a  few  palm- 
be  five  or  six  fleet,  and  it  contains  about  trees  and  a  scanty  verdnre  of  shrubs,  some 
three  feet  of  water.    In  taste,  the  water  of  of  which  are  scented.     The  mountains  thit 
this  fountain  answers  the  description  of  the  bound  this  wady  are  similar  to  those  ju^ 
Marah  of  the  Bible.  described.     Seen  at  the  distance  most  fa- 
Pruceeding  on   a  south-east  course,  the  vourable  for  softening  their  rougher  features, 
traveller  reaches  Wady  Ghurundel,  a  noted  and  blending  the  lights  and   shades  pro- 
valley  which  extends  from  the  Red  sea  far  duccd  by  their  projecting  and  receding  points, 
into  the  interior.     In  the  rainy  season,  it  they  have  often  the  appearance  of  the  back- 
becomes  the  channel  of  a  broad  and  powerful  ground  of  a  beautiful  landscape  painting.  The 
mountain  torrent    It  is  bounded  by  ridges  sides,  though  not  perpendicular,  are  com- 
of  high  hills.    It  has  no  soil  but  drifting  monly  very  steep;  and  they  are  covered  for  the 
sand ;  and  so  far  from  being  covered  with  most  part  with  flint  pebbles  and  mouldering 
verdure,  as  eommonly  represented,  ninety-  disintegrated  rock  of  a  dark  hue,  but  not  so 
nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  its  entire  surface  thick  as  to  conceal  the  perfectly  regular  hori- 
are.  perfectly  bare.     The  palm-groves  re-  zontal  stratification.     The  rains,  which  at 
ported  to  be  found  here  are  only  eight  or  times  are  abundant  in  this  elevated  region, 
tin  neglected  stunted  trees,  which  are  scat-  rush  down  these  dingy  slopes  in  an  infinite 
lered  idong  the   road  for  a  mile  or  more,  numberof  small  rills  that  pursue  right  lines, 
Nearer  the  sea  there  are  said  to  be  a  few  perpendicular  as  well  as  of  every  variety  of 
more.     Tamarisks  and  several  other  shrubs  inclination,  to  the  horizon,  and  leave  tracts 
on  whieh  the  camels  browse  are,  with  a  few  of  that  brilliant  whiteness  which  has  been 
acacias,   thinly  scattered  over  the   surface,  already   ascribed   to   this  limestone.     The 
The   tamarisks    grow   out  of   hillocks    of  appearance  is  still  farther  diversified  by  the 
■and,   several  feet  is  height,  which  seem  horizontal  lines  of  the  strata,  and  the  entire 
to  have  been  formed  at  first  by  lodgments  face  of  the  mountain  is  thus  inscribed  with 
made  by  drifting  sands  under  their  shelter,  squares,  oblongs,  and  triangles  of  every  con- 
The  spreading  roots  gradually  gave  consist-  ceivable  variety.     The  dark  and  white  lines 
ence  and  permanence  to  the  growing  masses,  form  a  fine  contrast ;  and  when  illuminated 
till  they  have   attained  the   magnitude  of  by  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  sun,  the 
little  hills ;  and,  covered  as  they  are  with  scene  is  of  great  and  unique  beauty, 
fbliage,  they  are  the  chief  objects  of  beauty  The   whole  route   from   the   fountain  of 
and  interest  in  this  place.     This  valley  is  Marah  lies  among  mountains,  which  con- 
considered  to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses,  the  first  stantly  bound  tlie  view  before  and  behind, 
station  of  the  Israelites  after  they  left  Marah,  as  well  as  on  either  hand,  and  yet  leave  the 
Jrom  whieh  Wady  Ghurundel  is  not  more  road   almost  perfectly  level.     The  barrier 
than  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.     One  well  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  threatens  to  arrest 
only  remains  ont  of  the  twelve  which  Moses  the   steps,  vanishes  on  being  approached ; 
A>und   here.     In   all   the  fountains  of  the  and  an  opening  ravine,  the  sandy  bed  of  a 
(iesert,  the  water  rises  very  near  to  the  sur-  winter  torrent,  gives  admission  into  another 
face  of  the  earth.    Wells  are  of  little  depth,  vale  or  wady.     The  successive   wadys  be- 
tnd  if  neglected  for  a  short  time,  they  be-  come  less  sterile  as  you  penetrate  farther 
tome  ckoked  with  sand,  and  are  perhaps  into  the  mountain  region,  and  are  adorned 
lost.     The  mountains  in  this  part  of  the  with  a  more  plentiful,  but  still  very  scanty, 
desert  are  composed  of  limestone,  which  vegetation.     The  acacia  and  the  palm  are 
frequently  appears  in  the  valleys,  though  it  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  and  a  few  species 
is  usually  covered  there  with  sand.     A  part  of  shrubs  are  found  in  every  valley. 
of  Wady  Ghnrundel,  through  which  Sinai  Next  ensues  Wady  Thai,  and  after  that 
may  be  approached,  is  cut  by  winter  torrents  Wady  Shubeikeh,  when,  after  an  hour,  the 
into  deep  channels,  the  bottoms  and  sides  road  divides,  one  branch  opening  to  the  right 
of  whieh  are  composed  of  limestone  of  the  into  Wady  Taiyibeh,  between  two  very  lofty 
most  beautiftil  whiteness.    Arangeofrooun-  white  cliffs  of  limestone.    The  last  wady 
tains   of  considerable  elevation,  and  of  a  extends  to  the  sea,  and  is  thought  to  have 
dark  gloomy  aspect,  limits  the  view  on  the  been   traversed   by  the  Israelites   in   their 
left  '  The  intermediate  space  of  two  or  three  march   from   Elim    (Wady   Ghurundel)   to 
miles  is  filled  up  with  low  hills.     On  the  their  next  encampment  on  the  shore.    '  Their 
right,  and  at  a  greater  distance,  is  another  route  to  tliis  point,'  according  to  Olin,  *  is 
range  of  still  loftier  mountains ;   in  many  well  defined  by  the  natural  formation  of  the 
places,  the  brown  diuntegrated  rook  whicli  region.     The   masses   of  Jebel   Hommam 
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which  oocupy  the  tnet  between  onr  oonrse 
and  the  Rea,  extend  quite  to  the  shore,  lenv- 
ing  no  pasHoge  on  that  side  for  an  army, 
and  limiting  that  of  the  Israelites  to  the  one 
here  traced/  From  this  point  the  nearest 
road  to  Sinai  lies  in  a  south>east  direction, 
while  the  longer  is  by  the  sea-shore.  The 
former  leads  at  once  into  Wady  Hnmr, 
which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  width  by  seve- 
ral miles  in  length,  and  is  hemmed  in  by 
perpendicular  cliffs  two  hundred  feet  high. 
Salt  in  a  pure  state  is  found  here,  equal  in 
whiteness  and  purity  to  the  best  used  for 
the  table. 

In  Wady  Humr  the  limestone  region  ter- 
minates, and  is  succeeded  by  sandstone 
formations.  The  sandstone  of  which  the 
mountains  are  composed  is  of  a  Tery  dark 
grey,  while  a  layer  occasionally  appears, 
commonly  at  a  great  elevation,  of  exquisite 
whiteness.  In  the  next  wady,  that  is  the 
Wady  el-Bedah,  whence  there  is  a  distant 
yiew  of  Sinai,  the  sandstone  is  succeeded 
by  granite,  grey  occasionally,  but  mostly  red. 
A  little  further  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
the  traveller  enters  through  a  deep  mountain 
pass,  into  a  narrow  ascending  vale,  but  con- 
taining a  great  many  acacias  and  shrubs. 
He  goes  on  for  three  hours  between  moun- 
tains, which  no  longer  form  regular  ranges, 
but  rise  into  ragged  peaks  and  unshapely 
masses  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  They 
are  composed  of  granite  and  porphyry,  with 
some  greenstone,  and  exhibit  a  curious 
variety  of  colours — grey,  brick-red,  bla^k, 
green,  &c.  The  gorges  that  separate  the 
different  peaks  are  narrow  and  precipitous. 
Regular  walls  of  porphyry,  rising  Ave  or 
six  feet  above  the  a4jacent  rock,  and  from 
hve  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  run  along 
the  sides  and  aummits  of  the  mountain, 
aud  transversly  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys,  imparting  to  the  whole  region 
a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  granite 
peaks  are  often  topped  with  shining  black 
masses,  forming  with  them,  as  with  the  pro- 
minent porphyry  strata  that  chequer  the  slop- 
ing sides,  a  striking  aud  beautiful  contrast 
The  next  wady,  namely,  the  Wady  el-Boork, 
is  covered  with  decomposed  granite  which 
gives  to  it  a  reddish  cast.  The  mountains 
of  red  granite  on  either  hand  have  all  the 
peculiarities  of  those  just  described,  and  are 
similsrly  diversified  with  shining  bulwarks 
of  dark  porphyry.  These  perpendicular 
strata  have  in  many  places  been  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  rains 
Lave  removed  the  debris,  and  left  the  deep 
narrow  chasms  which  intervene  between  the 
iiiiraerons  isolated  peaks  that  crown  these 
mountains.  Large  masses  of  greenstone  oc* 
caaionally  appear  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  their  decomposition  has  covered 
cousiderable  tracts  of  the  valley  with  pale- 
green  debris.  *Our  special  attention,'  says 
plin,  i.  372,  *  was  attracted  by  an  isolated 


mass  of  red  granite,  situated  a  considerable 
distance   firom   the  mountain.    It  may  be 
fifteen  feet  high  by  ten  in  diameter,  and  it 
stands  on  three  small  points  or  feet,  like  a 
tripod.     Some  convulsion  may  have  reared 
it  in  its  present  position.'    In  Wady  Berah 
is  an  immense  block  of  red  granite,  forty 
feet  high  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  square, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  an  unknown 
language.     Near  the    termination  of   this 
wady  the   granite   monntaina   approach  to 
near  as  to  form  a  narrow  passage  of  some 
hundred  yards  wide.     l*hey  rise  to  a  great 
elevation ;  and  a  vast  number  of  cavities,  of 
every  variety  of  form  and  extent,  give  to 
their  sides  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
sponge.     These  cavities  have  been  formed 
by   the  decomposition  of  portions   of  the 
rock,  which  were  slightly  combined.     Large 
masses,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
fall  to  pieces  on  being  struck  with  a  stick  or 
the   foot.    Within  a  short  distance  of  this 
pass   the  colour   of    the    granite    abruptly 
ohang|es  from  red  to  grey.    The  two  oppo- 
site ridges  both  experience  the  transforma- 
tion at  the  aame  point.    At  this  interesting 
place,  Jebel  Derbal,  one  of  the  highest  mo«n- 
tains  of  Arabia,  bursts  upon  the  view  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  distant.    It  rises  in  many 
lufty,  ragged  peaks,  separated  from   each 
other  by  deep,  narrow  gorges.    The  moun- 
tain is  of  a  aingular  ^pearance.    It  would 
seem  to  have  been  cast  up  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  fasion  by  some 
mighty  throe  of  nature,  and  instantaneously 
cooled.     Its  form  may  be  described  as  an 
immense  mass  of  stalagmitea.     A   multi- 
tude of  small  conical  hills  rise  far  below 
these  lofty  summits,  around  the  base.    They 
appear  black  and  gloomy,  not   unlike  the 
accumulations  in   the  precincts  of  an  an- 
cient furnace. 

The  road  to  Sinai  soon  lies  up  towards 
a  gap  in  the  mountains.    A  perpendicular 
ridge,  composed  of  gravel  and  sand,  extenda 
across  the  road ;  but  a  deep  ravine,  formed 
by  the  rains,  has  reduced  this  elevation  and 
made  the  ascent  easy.     The  traveller  comes 
upon  a  table-land  of  a  stony  and  unequal  sur- 
face, embraced  by  two  arma,  which  stretches 
out  a  mile  or  more  from  the  mountain  in 
front,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.     Makb 
Hawa,  the   gap  through  which  the  moon- 
tains  of  Sinai  are  entered,  cuts  this  are  in 
the  centre.    At  this  point  a  deep  rarins 
commences,  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent.     The  mountains  on  the  right 
and  left,  though  not  perpendicular,  are  v^^ 
steep   and  lofty,  aud  their  n^idly  sloping 
sides  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  and 
form  the  channel  of  the  torrent.    An  asoent 
lies  along  its  western  side  by  a  winding  way* 
so  narrow  that  camels  advance  with  difficnltj. 
A  sort  of  pavement  has  been  fonued  for  a 
short  distance,  by  arranging  large  flat  atones 
in  a  line.     In  other  places,  the  path  is  worn 
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into  the  rook  by  the  tread  of  the  cftmel ;  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  do  attempt 
haa  been  made  to  lessen  the  natural  diffi- 
culties which  seem  to  forbid  advance.  As 
Olin  and  his  companions  had  to  clamber  np 
the  successive  steeps  over  immense  piles  of 
loose  or  rolling  stones,  the  camels  often 
stopped,  and,  looking  back  and  down  into 
the  deep  ravine  on  the  left,  nttered  piteous 
groans,  and  were  with  difficulty  compelled 
to  proceed.  They  several  times  kneeled 
down  to  have  their  burdens  lightened,  and 
manifested  great  reluctance  to  prosecute 
their  painful  journey  over  these  threatening 
rocks  that  seemed  to  rise  interminably  before 
them.  A  great  number  of  huge  masses  of 
rock,  disengaged  from  the  heights  above, 
have  tumbled  firom  their  native  bed  into  the 
abysses  below,  lodging  in  the  bottom  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  inde- 
scribable  confusion.  The  eastern  cliff  is 
almost  perpendicular,  800  or  1000  feet  high ; 
and  its  front,  like  that  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain in  the  west,  contains  an  infinite  number 
of  cavities,  of  the  most  various  forms  and 
sixes,  which  give  to  these  stupendous  masses 
the  appearance,  upon  a  mammoth  scale,  of 
worm* eaten  timber.  Their  summits  are 
ragged  and  irregular,  shooting  np  into  black, 
threatening  peaks,  which  are  separated  to 
great  depths  by  narrow,  dark,  perpendicular 
gorges.  Some  vegetation  is  found  even  in  a 
region  of  so  forbidding  an  aspect  Several 
neglected  date-trees  find  root  in  the  fissures 
of  the  rock;  and  the  fig-tree,  as  well  as 
blades  of  grass,  are  here  seen.  Two  hours 
are  spent  by  travellers  iu  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  scenery.  *We  now  advanced,' 
says  our  authori^,  '  through  a  narrow,  un- 
even pass  for  a  few  minutes,  when  our 
guides,  pointing  eagerly  to  the  dark,  rugged 
mountain  which  began  to  rise  before  us,  and 
evidently  sharing  with  us  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  exclaimed  in  loud,  exulting  tones, 
*Jebel  Mousa!  Jebel  Mousa!' — the  Moun- 
tain of  Mtttesl  the  Mountain  of'  Mosei  1  The 
viUley,  which  was  here  of  inconsiderable 
width,  gradually  expands  into  an  extensive 
plain,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  very 
high  dark  ridges  of  granite,  divided  into 
many  rugged,  perpendicular  peaks  by  gorges 
which  cut  them  almost  to  the  base.  Athwart 
the  valley,  immediately  in  front  and  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  Mount  Sinai 
rises  abruptly  in  view  to  the  height  of  1500 
feet  or  more.  As  seen  from  this  point,  it  is 
nearly  isolated,  being  separated  by  deep  val- 
leys on  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  on  the 
south,  from  the  immense  dreary  piles  of 
granite  that  fill  up  the  surrounding  region. 
The  dry  and  rocky  bed  of  a  wild  torrent  runs 
along  at  no  great  distance  from  its  base; 
from  this  a  swelling  table  laud,  composed 
of  sandstone  and  gravel,  extends  to  tlie  foot 
of  the  towering  rocks,  which  rise  in  dark 
broad  masses  to  the  region  of  the  clouds.' 


Here  is  presented  a  scene  of  awful  and  over- 
powering grandeur.  ITie  monastery  of  St 
Catherine,  the  usual  lodging-place  for  Chris- 
tian travellers,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  deep 
ravine,  under  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
southern  termination  of  Wady  el-Bahah. 
The  approach  is  obstructed  by  masses  of 
rock  and  loose  stones. 

A  steep  ravine  leads  f^om  the  convent  to 
the  top  of  Sinai.  The  ascent  is  difficult  and 
extremely  laborious.  The  ravine  is  choked 
up  by  rolling  stones  and  many  huge  masses 
of  rock,  which  have  been  arrested  in  their 
descent  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Several  objects  of  interest  occur  on 
the  way  to  invite  momentary  repose  and 
lighten  the  toils  of  the  ascent  Beautiful 
fountains  burst  out  of  the  rock  and  form  a 
sparkling  torrent,  which  runs  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine,  sinking  sometimes  under 
the  shelving  rocks  and  immense  accumula* 
tions,  and  again  appearing.  Its  cool,  clear 
waters  gratef^y  slake  the  thirst  caused  by 
extreme  toil  on  the  part  of  the  traveller  and 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  exert  great 
power  in  this  deep  glen,  though  he  shivers 
with  the  cold  before  he  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Another  object  is  a  deep 
grotto  formed  by  an  overhanging  mass  of 
granite,  whose  origin  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculous.  A  litUe  further  on  is  a  smaU 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  built  of 
rough,  unhewn  stones,  and  destitute  of  all 
elegance  or  ornament  Another  laborious 
effort  along  the  steep  path,  which  is  over- 
hung  by  tall  cliffs,  brings  you  to  a  small 
gateway,  up  to  which  the  projecting  points 
of  rock  narrow  the  ravine.  Here,  foruierl>-, 
a  porter  was  stationed,  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  none  passed  but  those  who 
were  furnished  with  a  permission  from  the 
heads  of  the  convent  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  the  view  enjoyed  by  the  spec- 
tator on  this  part  of  the  route,  especially 
when  he  turns  and  looks  down  on  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  he  haa  left  behind.  Before  him 
opens  an  unexpected  scene  of  loveliness. 
There  is  a  deep  valley  bounded  on  the  right 
and  left  by  tall,  bare  cliffs.  A  magnificent 
and  gracefhl  cypress,  which  rises  near  its 
centre,  invites  the  weary  pilgrim  to  repose 
in  its  shade,  and  a  well  of  excellent  ^aler 
offers  him  its  welcome  refreshment  Fa- 
voured by  the  congenial  moisture  of  this 
elevated  region,  small  plots  of  grass  fiouribh 
with  a  luxuriance  unknown  in  the  valleys 
below.  At  a  little  distance  beyond  this  deli- 
cious resting-place  is  a  small  chapel,  rudely 
constructed,  like  all  the  edifices  on  the  holy 
Mount,  and  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elijali. 
Here,  according  to  the  tradition,  that  won- 
derful man  had  the  memorable  view  with 
the  Almighty  after  his  flight  from  the  per- 
secuting rage  of  Jezebel.  Here  ciedulity 
shows  the  cavern  where  the  prophet  sltpti. 
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and  ettn  tho  tomb  where  he  wu  buried.  A 
0oftrse»  heavy  portrait  which  hange  iu  tliie 
chapel,  passes  for  that  of  Elijah. 

The  top  of  the  moiuitaiu  still  rises  high 
above  the  visitor^s   head,  but  the  nxidimi- 
nisbed  toil  of  the  aseeut  is  eompenaated  by 
the  increasing  subUmiiy  of  die  view.     The 
atmosphere  becomes  chilly,  and  the  rocks  in 
tlie  middle  of  March  are  eoveied  with  ice. 
Between  two  and  three  hours  are  spent  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
occapied  by  two  small  buildings,  one  a  Chris- 
tian ohspel,  the  other  a  mosqae.    The  first 
edifice,  accortling  to  the  monks,  covers  the 
spot  where  the  Almighty  dictated  the  law 
to  Moses.    A  range  of  grand,  impressive  ob- 
jects i«  beheld  from  Mount  Siuai,  which  is 
surrounded  with  sacred  associations.     The 
rpgion  through  which  lies  the  route  from 
Sues  is  spread  out  like  a  map  before  the 
eye ;  and  the  long  ranges  of  limestone  moun- 
taius,  and  the  sandy  valleys  between  them, 
are  seen  with  great  distinctness.    The  view 
tuwsrds  the  west  and  north-west  is  less  ex- 
tensive.   The  higher  summits  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine eonoeal  the  Red  sea  end  Sues,  which 
are  visible  trom  iu  top.    On  8inai,  the  gase 
fixes  itself  on  a  field  of  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  diameter,  filled  with  moun- 
tains very  similar  in  their  structore  and  ap- 
pearanee  to  Sinai,  and  embraced  under  that 
general  name.    No  one  appears  to  be  more 
than  from  five  to  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  much  shorter.     With 
a  general  and  remarkable  similarity  In  form 
and  aspect,  they  are  independent  and  dis- 
tinct masses,  separated  by  deep  narrow  val- 
leys, which  are  sometimes  visible,  but  gene- 
rally concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
on  the  top  of  Sinai,  the  highest,  with  two 
exceptious,  in  the  entire  groap.     This  cir- 
cumstance often  gives  a  eloster  of  separate 
luouti  tains  the  appearance  of  being  one  vast 
pile,  surmounted  by  a  number  of  lofty  pin- 
nacles.  Tliese  summits  observed  more  eare- 
fally,  or  from  other  positions,  are  discovered 
to  be  the  oombs  of  short  bat  distinct  ridges, 
divided  into  a  number  of  tall,  slender  peaks, 
by  deep  ravines  which  are  formed  by  the 
dissolution  of  perpendicular  strata  of  por- 
phyry, interposed   between  the  more  solid 
masses  of  granite.    They  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  slender,  lofty  towers  that  rise  at 
regular  intervals  upon  the  walls  of  a  Sara- 
cenic  fortress.      In   regard    to   vegetation, 
stimted  trees  and  a  scanty  shrubbery  sre 
occasionally  fouutl  in   deep  valleys,  where 
springs  or  rain  supply  the  requisite  mois- 
ture ;  but  they  are  wholly  unobserved  in  a 
general  view,  and  lend  not  a  single  tint  to 
tue  general  aspect. 

On  the  lower  sides  of  these  mountains, 
and  less  frequently  near  tlieir  summits,  are 
many  immense  masses  of  rock,  which  occa- 
sionally present  a  smooth  and  unbroken  sur- 
face. For  the  most  part,  however,  ihe  slopes 


of  the  movatains  are  iatL  of  shelves  sai  tt» 
vities  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Ism 
solid  portions  of  the  roek,  wfaieh  hss  the  s^ 
pearuuee  of  being  a  mere  shell.  The  tsll  sad 
slender  masses  which  shoot  up  sbove  the 
main  body  of  the  mountain  sometimes  pn- 
sent  a  columnar  appearance,  and  they  oecs- 
sioaally  remind  one  of  the  clustered  oms^ 
ments  of  some  old  Gothic  tower. 

The  colour  of  these  mountains,  ibtm%h 
very  various,  is  uniformly  dark  snd  mm\at. 
In  some  of  the  less  elevated  masses  the 
greenstone  formation  prevails,  which,  being 
easily  decomposed  and  diffhsed  by  the  rsini, 
tinges  the  whole  region  below  with  a  dull 
yellowish  green.  Where  porphyry  predomi- 
nates, it  imparts  its  own  hue  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  mountain,  and  a  number  of 
consideiable  tracts  hsve  their  surfue  of  s 
briek-red  colour ;  but  by  fsr  the  largest  psn 
of  this  singular  collection  of  mountaiiit  is 
composed  of  red  granite,  whose  bright  sad 
beautiful  hues  time  and  the  elements  have 
converted  into  a  dull  reddish  brown.  Other 
shades  appear  in  various  localities,  hot  vt 
have  enumerated  those  which  predoojintte 
and  control  the  aspect  of  the  wb.ile.  All  i» 
dark  and  gloomy  in  hue,  and  sobliiuely  mtg- 
niflcent  in  altitude  and  form. 

The  eye  of  the  spectator  on  the  1^  of 
Sinai  ranges  over  hundreds  of  these  wild 
dark  masses,  whieh  might  seem  to  have  been 
specially  formed  by  the  hand  of  God  to  be 
the  theatre  of  his  Divine  manifostations,  aid 
to  give  the  highest  sanction  and  dbet  ts  t^^ 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion  promnlgsteA 
on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  not  given  ns  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  reasons  whieh  guided  Infinite 
Wisdom  in  the  choice  of  circumstances ;  wby 
the  Law  was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  tfaimder 
and  earthquakes  on  Moimt  Sinai,  while  tbt 
Gospel  was  promulgated  in  tba  aimi^  sa- 
cents  of  a  mUd  and  persuasive  bsnevolcnee. 
We  may,  however,  be  sure  that  these  sab- 
lime  and  awful  maniiisstatioos  were  wisely 
adapted  to  the  age,  to  the  dispensatioB,  tsd 
to  the  character  and  eonditicn  of  the  peo{^. 
Barbarous,  ignorant,  debased,  and  deprsffd 
by  ages  of  bondage  and  grinding  Oppressios, 
their  feelings  and  imagination  eouiO  be  im- 
pressed only  by  awfhl  and  striking  tok<SM  of 
Divine  power.  Hence  those  exhibitioiis  *n 
the  mountain,  the  sight  of  whioh  was  so  tei  ^ 
rible  that  Moses  himself  said,  *  I  exeeedinglj 
fear  and  quake.' 

The  particular  mountain  to  which  the 
monks  have  given  the  name  of  Sinai.  I* 
not  the  spot  on  which  the  law  was  given  to 
Moses.  That  great  event  took  placa  on  mhu 
may  be  termed  the  northern  extremity  of  it* 
which  they  have  denominated  Horeb,  sod 
which  the  Arabs  are  said  to  eall  Jebel  Sool- 
safa  (or  Safiiafah  ).  This  last  rises  from  a  broai 
and  spreading  base  into  several  high  and  al- 
most perpendicular  peaks.  It  has  an  asp«4 
of  awful  and  imposing  grandeur,  and  diot^ 
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IttlMiar  lo  the  neigbbooriDg  summit  in  ele-  desert,  nt  an  esrij  hour  and  under  a  oloa^ 
tidoii,  far  snrpaiAies  it  in  effeet  It  perfectly  less  and  brilliant  sky.  Nothing  was  farther 
•fSilooks  the  extensive  yalley  of  el-Bahah,  ftom  our  thoughts  than  rain,  which  began  to 
which  stretches  from  its  base  northward  fall  gently  by  two  a.m.,  and  a  little  later  in 
about  two  miles,  with  a  breadth  yaiying  flrom  torrents.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  furious 
less  than  half  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mtte.  Wady  gale  of  wind,  which  drove  the  water  through 
es-Shelkh,  which  enters  from  the  e«st,  erssses  our  tent-cloths  and  overthrew  several  of  the 
Wady  el-Bahah  immediately  in  front  or  north  tents.  The  beautiful  valley  which  we  had 
of  the  mountain,  adding  largely  to  the  extent  aU  admired  the  evening  before  for  its  ro- 
of the  level  region.  This  spot  possesses  mantle  situation  on  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
every  advantage  for  the  encampment  of  a  mountains,  was  soon  furrowed  with  seve- 
large  army;  and  no  one,  after  obtaining  some  ral  powerful  torrents;  and  I  was  called 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood,  can  hesi-  from  my  bed  a  little  before  daylight  by  their 
ute  to  believe  that  this  was  the  plain  occn-  loud  roar,  and  startled  to  iind  myself  on  an 
pied  by  the  camp  of  Israel  during  the  time  island  of  sand,  with  a  furious  stream  sweep- 
of  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  ascent  to  the  ing  along  on  either  side,  within  a  few  feet  of 
top  of  this  mountain  is  extremely  difficult,  my  tent.  The  dawning  day  disclosed  to  us 
Its  summit,  which,  seen  from  Wady  el-Bahah,  a  scene  of  such  peculiar  and  imposing  mag- 
seems  but  a  point,  spreads  out  into  a  level  niflcence  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the 
area  of  considerable  extent,  composed  of  inconvenienees  of  the  night  The  valley  is 
dark  grey  sunburnt  granite.  The  view  from  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
this  point  is  little  inferior  to  that  from  Sinai,  and  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  that  form 
and  embraces  nearly  the  same  region.  It  not  its  sides  cannot  be  less  than  IftOO  or  2000 
only  commands  the  plain  of  el-Bahah,  but  feet  in  height  above  its  level.  Each  of  these 
every  object  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  elevationsiscut  with  a  narrow,  deep  channel, 
every  transaction  on  the  summit,  must  have  formed  by  the  displacement  of  some  perpen- 
been  seen  by  the  encamped  Israelites.  Se-  dicular  strata,  and  running  at  right  angles 
VHid  deep  valleys  lie  among  the  different  with  the  plain  of  the  slope,  quite  from  the 
masses  of  this  part  of  the  motmtain,  covered  summit  to  the  base.  These  are  the  drains 
with  a  profusion  of  shrubs,  to  which  the  of  the  small  valleys  and  goiiges  that  divide 
goats  belonging  to  the  Bedouins  find  their  the  peaks  and  pervade  the  upper  mountains. 
way.  The  entire  region  is  full  of  precipices  Both  were  nearly  opposite  to  onr  encamp- 
and  impassable  gulfs,  amidst  which  the  tra-  ment  and  to  each  other.  The  rain  which 
eller  who  is  without  a  guide  is  overcome  so  unexpectedly  inundated  the  valley,  filled 
with  fatigue  in  attempting  to  descend,  and  these  steep  channels,  and  converted  them 
every  now  and  then  in  situations  of  extreme  into  foaming,  furious  cataracts.  We  gaaed 
peril.  at  once  on  two  cataracts  ten  times  as  high 

The  deep  solitude  of  the  whole  district  is  as  Niagara,  pouring  an  overwhelming  flood 

a  marked  feature  of  it.   A  few  small  wander^  for  a  transient  hour  into  the  thirsty  vale, 

ing  tribes,  scattered  over  an  immense  tract  where  on  the  previous  evening  not  a  drop  of 

of  country,  fh>m  the  Nile  to  the  frontiers  of  water  could  be  found,  except  what  we  had 

Syria,   alone  interrupt  the  perfect  silence  brought  on  our  camels' (L  424). 
which  Nature  has  ordained  throughout  this         Wady  Sheikh  is  long  and  sandy,  bounded 

vast  region ;  and  these  possess  so  few  habits  by  granite  mountains  possessing  the  general 

and  sympathies  in  common  with  the  rest  of  characteristics  of  the  Sinai  group.    On  leav- 

tbe  species,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  ing  this  valley,  Olin  passed  a  well  and  two 

interfering  with  the  absolute  and  complete  small  enclosures  containing  some  palm  trees 

seclusion  which  prevails.  and  a  shrubbery,  which  derive  support  from 

The  garden  of  the  convent  here  shows  wAat  the  moisture  that  extends  for  a  short  dis- 
may, even  in  this  desert  region,  be  effected  tauce  around.  Then  there  ensues  a  plain 
by  industry  and  skill.  This  garden  contains  of  considerable  extent,  the  expansion  of  a 
about  three  acres,  much  of  it  consisting  in  wady  termed  Tahfl.  After  passing  from 
terraces  constructed  on  the  mountain  side.  Wady  Oemaninah,  a  broad  vale  scantily  snp- 
The  soil,  which  is  indebted  for  its  fertility  plied  with  the  common  shrubs  of  Arabia, 
to  irrigation,  must  have  been  transported  into  Wady  Dellagah,  the  granite  mountains 
from  some  other  place.  The  g^den  and  .  give  place  to  those  of  sandstone.  The  point 
groves  present  olive  and  frnit-trees.  It  also  of  transition  exhibits,  as  is  usual  in  this 
grows  excellent  wheat  Two  smaller  gardens  country,  a  confused  mixture  of  granite,  red 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  and  grey  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  sand- 

From  Wady  el-Bahoh,  the  course  towards  stone.  The  traveller  soon  enters  a  broad 
the  north,  out  of  the  Sinaitic  district,  lies  valley  covered  with  white  sand,  and  bounded 
through  Wady  es- Sheikh,  a  romantic  valley  on  the  right  and  left  by  mountains  of  sand- 
encompassed  by  lofty  bare  mountains.  An  stone,  which  at  first  exhibit  nothing  remark- 
incident  which  here  happened  to  Olin  is  too  able,  being  of  a  dirty  yellowish  grey,  regti- 
eharacteristic  to  be  omitted:— *  We  went  to  larly  stratified,  and  a  good  deal  covered  with 
bed  last  night  (March  10),  as  usual  in  the  debris.    In  another  hour,  tliej  assunit  a  more 
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varied  appetnoce.    The  base  to  the  height  era  termiDation  of  thia  vallej  praaenla  a 

of  two  bttodred  feet  is  formed  of  Tery  white  tacle  of  beaaty  vexy  rare  in  thia  region — a 

strata,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  ehalk.  amall  thicket  of  low,  neglected  palm-tncs, 

Above  this  white  mass  the  strata  are,  for  per-  intermingled  with  cane.     Here  is  somethiBg 

haps  an  equal  height,  purple  and  red.   From  like  a  marsh  or  morass  of  inconsiderable  ex- 

thence  to  the  summit  the  mountain  is  eom-  tent,  but  it  feeds  a  small  brook  of  drinkaUe 

posed  of  a  dull  brown,  half-formed  mass,  though  not  good  water.   Perpendieolar  rocks 

Perpendicular  strata  of  porphyry  oeoaaionally  bound  this  weU -watered  copse  on  the  right, 

rise  in  the  sandy  plain  or  broad  valley  of  and  rise  beyond  it  ibto  high,  broken  tahle- 

Tellegah,  to  the  height  of  aereral  feet  above  land.   This  watering-place  gives  name  to  the 

iu  surface.     Towards  the  termination  of  noble  valley,  and  is  one  of  the  most  noted 

this  valley,  the  way  becomes  laborious  and  places  in  this  part  of  the  deaert,    Wady  el- 

difflcnlt.    A  oonsiderable  ascent  has  to  be  Ain  afterwards  makes  a  short  bend  to  the 

msde  over  ridges  of  very  white  sandstone,  right,  and,  under  the  name  of  Wady  Wetah, 

which  at  leogih  become  very  broken  and  proceeds  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  gulf 

nigged.    The  track  is  worn  into  the  soft  of  Akabah. 

rock,  and  oeeasionslly  leads  close  to  the        The  mountains  that  bound  Wady  el- Ain 

brink  of  deep  precipicea.     The  camels  be-  ars  aandstone.     They  are  composed  of  red 

come  weary,  and  are  urged  along  with  diA-  and  grey  granite  at  its  northern  termination, 

cnlty.    As  you  advance,  and  have  a  view  of  a  little  below  the  fouutsin  el -Ain,  where  they 

the  ground  from  another  position,  yon  per-  are  cut  into  gaping  perpendicular  eba&ms, 

ceive  it  to  be  cut  into  deep  gorges  which  which  have  a  very  wild  and  savage  appear- 

run,  iu  different  directions,  between  what  now  auce.     In  passing  out  of  this  valley  in  a 

appear  to  be  precipitous  monntaina  of  con-  north  east  direction,  your  way  appears  to  be 

siderable  elevation.     From  the  first  position  suddenly  stopped  by  a  high  moon  tain  of 

the  eye  rests  upon  the  summits,  which  are  sandstone  which  presents  a  great  variety  of 

rather  lower  than  this  point  of  view ;  and  as  brilliant  colours.    The  base  to  the  height  of 

the  intervening  valleys  are  not  visible,  the  one  hundred  feet  is  red ;  and  above  thia  are 

whole  seems  a  broad  plain  formed  of  bare  successive  layers  of  yellow,  while,  and  par- 


white  stone.     The  heat  in  the  middle  of  pie.    The  whole  is  surmounted  by  mi 

March  is  intense ;  not  a  breath  of  air  moves  of  common  yellow  or  brown  stone,  which 

in   these  narrow  defiles.     The  son  ponrs  rise  to  a  great  height,  contracting  regulariy 

down  his  rays  iu  overwhelming  power.    The  towards  the  top.     The  route,  which  aacenda 

reflection  from  the  white  rock  is  so  intensely  to  die  Uti  of  this  mountain,  and   is   ob- 

glaring  and  so  highly  heated  as  nearly  to  struoted  by  ledges  running  acroaa  the  nar- 

produce  blindness.     The  pain  suffered  by  row  gorge,  is  bounded  on  the  right  and  left 

the  eyes  is  acute,  aud  penetrates  to  the  brain,  by  lower  precipitous  rocks  of  no  great  eleva- 

The  traveller  next  takes  his  way  tlixough  tion,  in  which  grsnite  of  vsrions  hoes  is 

Wady  Megarah,  a  broad  rooky  valley,  scan-  mingled  with  the  sandstone,  which  also  pre- 

tily  supplied  with  the  common   species  of  sents  every  vsriety  of  colour.     A  little  tnx- 

shrubs.     A  few  acacias,  the  first  seen  on  ther,  and  on  the  left,  is  a  mass  of  earth,  fifty 

this  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  find  root  among  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  makea  the  same 

the  rocks  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  exhibition  of  beautiful  coloura  with  the  red 

along  the  middle  of  the  valley.   The  general  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  route,  hot 

course  is  now  a  little  east  of  north;  and  the  process  of  conversion  into  rock  seems 

though  in  following  the   mountain  defiles  to  have  been  suddenly  arrested.     The  lower 

you  deviate  towards  all  points  of  the  com-  rocks,  close  to  the  route  end  the  mountain, 

pass,  the  prinoipal  valleys  pursue  this  direc-  here  distant  perhaps  two  hundred  yards,  are 

tion  with  a  regularity  which,  considering  the  perpendicular  or  overhanging.     The  upper 

perpetual  breaks  in  the  ranges  of  the  moun-  strata,  which  are  sufficiently  solid  to  resist 

tains,  is  truly  surprising.  the  action  of  rains,  rest  upon  maaaes   of 

Wady  el-Ain  appears  to  be  the  principsl  softer  rock,  and  the  water  that  falls  upon 
drain  of  a  large  section  of  this  mountainous  them  runs  over  their  hard,  regular  edges, 
country.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered  and  trickles  down  the  side  of  the  softer  mass 
with  white  sand,  and  the  reflection  of  the  below,  conforming  it  to  the  ssme  perpendi- 
intensely  heated  rays  of  the  sun  is  very  pain-  cular  with  the  superincumbent  crust,  or  caaa- 
ful  to  the  eyes,  and  buras  the  skin  slmost  ing  Urge  cavities  beneath  it.  At  the  depth 
to  a  blister.  The  common  shrubs  are  now  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  feet,  the  de- 
more  abundant,  as  well  aa  of  a  larger  size,  scending  fluid  meeti  another  and  another 
The  tsmsrisk  is  here  to  be  seen  a  foot  and  hard  layer,  and  the  same  changea  are  pro- 
a  half  in  compass.  It  does  not  rise,  how-  duced  by  the  elements  upon  the  half-formed 
ever,  to  any  considerable  height,  and  the  masses  imderneath.  The  variety  and  rego- 
trunk,  twisted  and  misshapen,  commonly  lar  nuccessiou  of  coloura  and  figure,  give 
b(>ndB  towards  the  earth.  The  mountains  great  interest  end  unique  beauty  to  thia  ain- 
011  cither  side  are  of  red  sandstone,  and  por-  gular  mountain,  which  is  called  Jebel  MiseL 
p' yry  strata  occasionally  appear.   The  north-         In  descending  from  this  ridge  into  the 
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«tn«y»  another  very  beaatifUl  formation  oc- 
ours.  A  vast  number  of  pebbles,  which  by 
•nine  ageney  ha?e  a  globular  form,  are  im- 
bedded in  sandstone.  The  mass  has,  how- 
ever, been  partially  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  elements,  leaving  the  pebbles,  which 
still  retain  their  peculiar  forms,  encrusted 
with  a  thin  coating  of  sand,  and  joined  toge- 
ther in  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  graceful 
combinations.  Many  of  these  resemble,  in 
form  as  well  as  size,  clusters  of  grapes;' 
others,  bunches  of  plums  or  apples  that 
grow  crowded  together  upon  one  stem ;  and 
not  a  few  of  a  larger  size  assume  the  exact 
form  of  double-headed  shot 

Wady  Souanah,  into  which  this  interest- 
ing pass  leads,  is  covered  with  white  sand, 
gravel,  and  fragments  of  flintBtone.     The 
north-eastern  termination  of  the  valley  exhi- 
bits another  instance  of  the  mixture  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone  and 
sandstone  of  various  hues,  which  gives  such 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  mountains  of  this 
region.    A  decided  change  soon  takes  plsce 
now  in  the  features  of  the  country.    The 
valleys  are  broader,  and  the  mountains  much 
less  elevated.    Wady  Hessieh  is  a  wide  val- 
ley well  supplied  with  shrubs,  and  bounded 
by  low  mountains.     The  traveller  ere  long 
enters  Wady  Tih,  which  is  no  longer  a  moun- 
tain valley,  but  a  broad  plain  of  ehalkstone 
mountains,  being  five  or  six  miles  distant 
from  the  route.     This  district  is  diversified 
with  a  scanty  verdure  and  dark  streaks  co- 
vered with  fragments  of  flint     An  ascent 
of  several  hours  brings  you  to  the  summit 
of  a  low  ridge  of  limAtone  which  declines 
abruptly  into  another  plain.    The  sandstone 
here  re-appears,  though  white  ridges,  appa- 
rently of  chalk,  are  still  seen  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  on  the  left— on  the  right, 
ranges  of  red  sandstone.    Pursuing  a  direc- 
tion north-east  and  east-north-east,  yon  pass 
Wady  Oraifah,  which  leads  into  Wady  es- 
Satah,  a  vast  plain  which  has  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  desert  of  Suez.    It  is  com- 
posed of  gravel  and  sand,  diveraifled  with 
occasional  stripes  of  shrubbery,  and  shaded 
with  fields  sown  with  flintstone.   In  an  hour 
fh)m  this  place  you  may  strike  into  the  great 
route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Egypt,  by  Suez 
and  Akabah,  to  Mecca.    Here  is  something 
like  an  artificial  road.     Some   labour  has 
been  employed  in  removing  rocks  that  im- 
peded travel,  and  in  severid  places  terraces 
are  built  on  the  declivity  of  mountains  to 
support  the  road  above.    The  descent  now 
begins  towards  the  sea  in  a  somewhat  more 
easterly  direction.   The  eye  here  ranges  over 
a  wild  and  strikiog  scene.    Besides  an  im- 
mense field  of  mountains,  visible  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  there  are  dark,  deep  ravines 
in  front,  which  seem  to  have  been  produced 
by  mountain  floods,  though  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  which  would  lead  the  spectator  to 
conclude  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  na- 


tural, and  that  the  descending  torrents  hav« 
deepened  them  and  added  to  their  g^ing, 
almost  terrific  aspect  The  descent  is  very 
steep  for  about  an  hour,  when  yon  reach 
mountains  of  red  granite,  the  sides  perpen- 
dicular and  ragged,  with  a  multitude  of  lofty 
slender  peaks,  separated  by  deep  gorges. 
Perpendicular  strata  of  porphyry  run  in  all 
directions  along  their  sides  and  summits. 
Greenstone  appears  in  the  lower  parts,  while 
some  of  the  higher  masses  are  black,  or  of 
a  dark  slate  colour.  The  route  of  the  pil- 
grims wanders  among  these  curiously  formed 
and  diversified  monntains  to  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  whitened  with  the 
bones  of  camels,  and  at  short  intervals  are 
seen  many  simple  monuments  which  mark 
the  places  where  these  zealous  Mussulmans 
have  terminated  their  career. 

The  first  view  of  the   gulf  of  Akabah 
which  Robinson  had,  if  not  beautiful,  was  in 
a  high  degree  romantio  and  exciting.    Olin 
says,  *  Our  position  commands  a  fiiae  view 
of  the  beantiful   sheet  of  water  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf  U>  a  great  distance  down  its 
widening  chsnnel,  and   also  of  the  grand 
mountain  scenery  on  the  opposite  idiore. 
The  eastern  coast  spreads  out  into  a  plain 
several  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the 
sea  to  a  range  of  high  mountaios.    In  a 
southerly  direction,  this  plain  extends  per- 
haps two  miles.    The  eye  is  unable  to  reach 
its  northern  limit,  where  it  merges  into  Wady 
Arabah.'    The  following  is  Robinson's  ac- 
count : — '  The  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  sea 
is  narrower  than  the  western ;  but  it  is  the 
same  blue  line  of  water,  running  up  through 
the  midst  of  a  region  totally  desolate.    The 
mountains,  too,  are  here  higher  and  more 
picturesque  than  those  that  skirt  the  gulf  of 
Suez ;  the  valley  between  them  is  less  broad; 
there  is  not  the  same  extent  of  wide  desert 
l^ns  along  the  shores.   Towards  the  south, 
the  gulf  seemed  to  be  some  ten  geographical 
miles  in  breadth.     The  western  mountains 
are  mostly  precipitous  clifis  of  granite,  per- 
haps 800  feet  in  height,  and  in  general  a 
mile  or  more  distant  from  the  shore,  though 
bays  occasionally  set  quite  up  to  their  foot 
From  them  a  slope  of  gravel  usually  extends 
down  to  the  sea.     Opposite  to  Wady  es- 
Sadeh,  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  western,  but 
further  north  they  are  lower.    The  general 
line  of  the  western  coast  runs  NN.E.  as  far 
as  to  the  remarkable  Cape  Ras  el-Burka, 
which  terminates  Uie  view  in  that  direction. 
The  bright  momiug  presented  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  sea,  shut  in  among  mountains 
like  a  lake  of   Switzerland.     The  eastern 
mountains,  too,  glittered  in  the  sun — fine, 
jagged  peaks,  much  higher  than  those  we 
were  to  climb.' 

From  Akabah,  one  course  towards  Pales- 
tine lies  nortliward  through  the  Wady  Ara- 
Wih,  which  was  once  thought  to  have  been 
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tiM  iadant  ohaanal  of  tha  Joidan  in  towing 
from  tlM  De«d  to  the  Red  ms.  The  TtUey 
has  only  tho  nsoal  ftppearanoe  of  giving  a 
paaaage  to  moantaan  torrents  in  times  of 
rain.  At  its  sovthem  extremity,  it  is  from 
three  to  foor  miles  wide.  The  ronte  is  along 
the  middle  of  Ibe  Tslley,  equidistant  fkvm 
the  western  and  the  eastern  moontains.  It 
has  a  seanty  supply  of  shrubs  for  the  first 
five  hoars.  They  &ien  become  more  aban- 
dmnt  as  well  as  of  a  larger  sise.  The  tama- 
risk is  by  fsr  the  most  eommon  growth. 
The  moontams  on  eaeb  hand  run  in  nearly 
parallel  ranges,  and  they  have  a  very  consi- 
derable elevation.  Those  on  the  eastern 
side  are  eomposed  chiefly  of  red  granite, 
eihibiting  aU  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sinai 
groap,  tfaongh  oo  a  smaller  scale.  They  are 
intersected  in  their  length  and  breadth  by 
porphyry  strata,  and  shoot  up  into  ragged 
peaks,  separated  by  narrow,  deep  gorges.  The 
western  range  is  of  sandstone,  with  regular 
perpendicular  cliffk,  rising  like  tenraces  one 
above  another  to  their  summits.  In  frout 
of  the  more  lofty  range  are  some  low  ridges 
of  red  granite,  idiich  ran  close  to  its  base 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  vale.  What 
is  a  little  remarkable,  a  low  ssndstone  ridge 
runs  in  the  same  manner  along  the  base  of 
tho  high  granite  mountains  on  the  east 

The  mountain  formations  on  each  side  of 
the  valley  are  very  interesting.  The  granite 
ridge  on  the  eastern  side  becomes  lower  as 
you  advance  northward.  At  about  thirty 
miles  firom  Akabah  it  ceases  altogether,  and 
is  succeeded  by  sandstone.  This  exhibits  a 
beautiftil  variety  of  colours  as  well  as  form. 
There  are  some  low  hills,  rising  between  the 
base  of  the  principal  mountain  and  the  plain, 
which  are  of  a  pure  white  when  not  obscured 
by  debris  or  sand.  The  main  ridge  is  com- 
posed of  yeUow,  red,  white,  and  sometimes 
purple  strata.  In  one  place,  an  extensive 
perpendicular  mass  is  of  a  beautifhl  light 
slate  colour.  Sometimes,  the  summit  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  is  of  a 
dclicata  red,  while  the  base  is  white,  and  the 
intermediate  strata  alternately  white  and  red; 
again,  the  whole  mountain  is  of  deep  red  or 
brilliant  white.  Several  masses  are  of  a  deli- 
cate flesh  colour.  A  similar  variety  of  colours, 
though  less  brillisnt,  is  observable  in  the 
western,  which  is  composed  of  perpendicular 
clifEi  and  steep  slopes,  that  succeed  each 
other  alternately  ft-om  Uie  base  quite  to  the 
summits.  White  and  brown  are  Uie  prevail- 
ing hues,  though  red  strata  are  often  seen. 
The  action  of  the  elements  has  given  to 
many  parts  of  this  range  something  like 
arehitectural  forms,  and  the  eye  is  ofken  gra- 
tified with  the  sight  of  natural  walls  and 
colonnades. 

Wady  Arabah  is  on  many  accounts  highly 
interesting.  It  was  for  sges  the  great  tho- 
roughfare for  Indian  commerce  on  its  way 
to  Syria,  Asia  Minor^aud  Europe.     There 


is  mueh  reason  to  believe  that  tvo,  if  not 
three,  of  the  journeys  of  the  Isradiies  to  tad 
from  the  lyontiers  of  Palestine,  weie  per- 
formed along  this  gxvat  natural  highway, 
and  that  many  years  of  their  wsBdering  is 
the  desert  were  passed  near  iL  Mooat  Hor, 
where  Aaron  was  buried,  and  Honnt  Seir, 
are  on  its  borders.  Kadesh  Baraea,  where 
the  Israelites  were  twice  encamped,  wis  sot 
far  north  of  Mount  Hor,  and  ccrtainlj  in  or 
near  this  valley.  'During/  we  quote  Olin, 
'  our  first  hour's  ride  this  morning,  we  en- 
tered a  section  of  Wady  Arabah,  wfaieh  prs 
sents  an  unusual  and  very  cheerfnl  upeec. 
The  valley  suddenly  expands  into  a  bretdth 
of  seven  or  eight  miles,  by  &e  receding  of 
the  mountains  that  bound  its  western  lide. 
Its  surface  is  composed  of  compact  sand,  ii 
dmost  perfecdy  level,  and  as  we  approaefaed, 
appeared  lo  bo  carpeted  with  green  grass. 
My  eyes  rested  upon  it  with  a  degree  of 
satisCaetion  never  before  aft>rded  by  Bucb  a 
sight.  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  sinee  ve 
left  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mu^  of  tbe 
beauty  of  the  scene  vanished  on  a  ueanr 
view,  and  the  grass,  instead  of  covering  the 
ground,  shot  forth  in  single  spires,  resem- 
bling a  field  of  thinly-sown  grain  jnst  risiug 
above  the  surfoce.  Our  camels  grand  it 
with  an  eagerness  which  showed  tbeir  pre- 
ference for  grass  above  the  dry  and  annairi* 
tious  shrubs  on  which  they  are  aecosioacd 
to  subsist.  Several  flocks  of  sheep  end  Uark 
goats,  with  a  herd  of  peihaps  a  handred 
camels,  were  scattered  over  this  verdaor 
plain,  under  the  care  of  their  keepers. 
*  This  beautifhl  oasis,  which  is  tbe  fir^t 
spot  in  Arabia  I  have  yet  seen  deserring  cf 
that  name,  is  limited  on  the  north  by  a  range 
of  sand-hills  extending  quite  across  tbe  ni- 
ley,  which  again  contracts  to  a  width  of  five 
or  six  miles,  and  its  bottom  is  onee  non 
paved  with  stones  and  gravel,  and  liuTOved 
with  mountain  torrents.  Before  nine  o'clock 
the  ascent  had  become  laborious,  and,  for 
such  a  plain,  quite  steep.  As  we  sdvaneed 
northward,  the  valley  bHTore  us  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  interminable  hill-side  of  a 
uniform  slope,  which  finaUy  reached  an  de 
vation  equal  to  that  of  the  ridges  of  moos- 
tains  by  which  it  is  flanked.  By  twelw 
o'clock  we  had  reached  the  greatest  tim- 
tion.  It  gave  us  an  extensive  view,  csp^ 
cially  of  the  region  through  which  we  had 
passed  in  coming  from  Aksbah.  It  enabled 
us  to  overlook  the  ranges  of  monnuint 
which  bound  Wady  Akabah  on  the  we»t, 
and  to  view  the  immense  mountain  region 
which  stretches  to  the  west  and  soutb-««^ 
far  beyond  them.  It  appears  like  a  vast 
plain,  whose  utmost  limit  is  the  visible  he- 
rixon.' 

At  this  elevated  point,  travellers,  st  sboot 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  leave  the  Arabah  to 
proceed  to  Petra,  lying  north  east  Orsaiii 
and  porphyry  extend  on  the  western  aide,  is 
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broken  but  nearly  eontionoas  ridges,  to  this 
place.  Loftier  sandstone  ranges  are  visible 
beyond  the  granite  chain,  and  low  hills  of 
sandstone  rise  between  the  latter  and  the 
plain.  Sandstone  and  granite  ridges  ave 
also  much  intermingled  along  the  route 
from  Wady  Arabah  to  Mount  Hor. 

The  route  towards  Petra  is  mostly  ascend- 
ing. '  It  lies  through  a  tableland  of  no  great 
breadthi  with  several  isolated  masses  of  sand- 
stonci  and  a  number  of  low  ridges  of  granite 
and  greenstone,  running  across  in  different 
iirections.  The  sandstone  masses  have  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  curious  forms  ttom  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  One  resembles 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Bome ;  another 
is  not  unlike  an  immense  palace.  The  body 
of  the  rock,  which  is  white,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lofty  wall,  with  rows  of  columns  in 
front  The  part  answering  to  the  roof  is 
red,  and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  white 
mass  which  it  surmounts.  In  another  place, 
a  tomb  has  been  excavated  in  a  cubical  mass 
of  sandstone  which  stands  upon  the  top  of 
another  isolated  huge  rock.  Mount  Hor  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  sight,  with  its  broad 
summit  of  sandstone. 

Another  road  firom  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
into  Palestine  lies  W.  N.  W.  from  AQah 
across  'the  great  and  terrible  wilderness' 
in  which  Israel  wandered  so  long,  to  either 
Oaza  or  Hebron.  We  will  give  a  few  parti- 
culars respecting  this  route  from  the  narrative 
of  Dr.  Bobinson,  who  proceeded  from  Akabah 
to  Hebron.  Your  first  labour  is  to  ascend 
and  pass  over  the  mountains  which  run  close 
down  to  the  water  of  the  golf  and  contain 
the  pass  of  Akabah,  which  is  famous  for  its 
difficulty  and  for  the  destruction  which  it 
causes  to  beasts  of  burden.  The  path  is 
here  almost  literally  strewed  with  camels' 
bones,  and  skirted  with  the  graves  of  pU- 
grims.  Over  this  pass  you  are  brought  to  the 
level  of  the  great  Western  desert,  et-Tyh. 
You  immediately  enter  on  an  immense  plain, 
jovered  with  pebbles  of  flint,  or  consisting 
of  indurated  earth,  the  whole  utterly  destitute 
of  vegetation.  This  plain  is  so  high  that 
you  find  yourself  above  all  the  peaks  and 
hills  over  which  you  have  passed.  It  is  ter- 
minated towards  the  nor&i  by  a  ridge  of 
low,  dark- coloured  granite  hills.  Then  you 
eioss  another  plain ;  in  some  of  the  smaller 
watercourses  are  a  few  herbs  and  some  trees. 
Hills  and  plains  now  succeed ;  the  general 
character  ot  the  desert  is  vast  and  un- 
bounded plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  irregular 
ridges  of  limestone  hUls  in  various  directions, 
the  mirage  and  the  wadys,  all  which  run 
towards  the  north-west.  As  you  proceed, 
yon  come  to  the  top  of  a  low  limestone  ridge, 
where  before  you  lies  an  almost  level  plain, 
covered  with  pebbles  an^  black  flints,  be- 
yond which  at  a  great  distance  rises  a  conical 
mountain  ealled  Jebel  Araifen-Nakah,  which, 


standing  almost  isolated,  forms  a  couspieA* 
ous  landmark  for  travellers.  The  featorei 
of  the  desert  vary  little,  consisting  of  wida 
plains  presenting  the  very  picture  of  bar- 
renness. The  watershed  or  dividing  lino 
between  the  waters  of  Arabah  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  former  drained  off  by  Wadj 
Jerafeh,  the  latter  by  the  great  Wady  el-Arish 
which  runs  far  up  to  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, extends  north  and  south  in  the  wilder- 
ness, somewhat  to  the  east  of  a  line,  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  AU  the  roads  leading 
across  this  immense  region  firom  Akabah, 
and  from  the  convent  in  Sinai,  to  Hebron 
and  Gaza,  meet  together  in  one  main  trunk 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert  The  whole 
district  adjacent  to  the  Arabah  is  moun- 
tainous, and  composed  of  steep  ridges,  run- 
ning mostly  from  east  to  west,  and  presenting 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  passage 
of  a  road  parallel  to  the  Arabah.  Lot  con- 
sequence, no  great  road  leads  through  this 
district ;  but  the  roads  firom  Akabah  which 
ascend  from  Wady  el-Arabab,  and  in  any 
degree  touch  the  high  plateau  of  the  desert 
south  of  el-Mukrah,  must  necessarily  all 
curve  to  the  west,  and  passing  round  the 
base  of  Jebel  Araif  en-Nakah  (30  deg.  BO 
min.  by  30  deg.),  continue  along  the  western 
side  of  this  mountainous  tract  Here  is 
the  ancient  Roman  road,  leading  firom  Aka- 
bah to  Jerusalem.  '  In  respect  to  the  route 
of  the  Israelites,*  says  Bobinson, '  in  approach- 
ing Palestine,  we  obtained  only  the  convic- 
tion that  they  could  not  have  passed  to  the 
westward  of  Jebel  Araif,  since  such  a  course 
would  have  brought  them  directly  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  not  to  Kadesh,  which  latter  city 
lay  near  to  the  border  of  Edom  *  (Numb.  xx. 
10).  Somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  tlie 
western  end  of  Araif,  Bobinson  came  on  a 
plain  to  a  spot  which  he  thought  was  pro- 
bably Lysa,  a  station  on  the  Boman  road. 
He  next  passed  a  basin  full  of  shrubs  and 
vegetation,  with  traces  of  rude  ploughing. 
He  then  ascended  along  a  narrow  wady  tn 
the  top  of  a  sloping  ridge ;  vegetation  con- 
tinued to  the  summit,  consisting  of  shrubs 
and  thin  tufts  of  slender  grass.  This  point 
commands  a  wide  view  over  a  broad  open 
tract  of  country,  and  towards  the  north-west, 
broken  in  soma  parts  hy  low  limestone 
ridges  and  hills  of  chalk ;  while  on  the  right, 
the  precipitous  chalk-hills  of  the  district 
continued.  The  country  now  begins  to  im- 
prove. A  little  rain-water  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  wadys,  and  a  scanty  vegetation 
is  less  infrequent  Yet  barren  tracts  have 
to  be  passed.  At  length  the  traveller,  com- 
ing on  a  plain  where  all  the  roads  across 
the  desert  combine  into  one  main  trunk,  he 
finds  on  both  sides  of  the  way  patches  oi 
wheat  and  barley,  their  deep  green  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  barrenness  around. 
This  plain  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter  and 
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•QiTend  with  shrubs.  *  We  crossed  the  pUio* 
— ^ire  quote  Robinson's  own  words — *  and  de* 
■oendfd  Wady  es-Seram.  The  desert  began 
to  assnme  a  gentler  aspect  The  Seram 
spread  out  farther  down  into  a  wide  plain, 
with  shmbs  and  grass,  and  patches  of  wheat 
and  barley,  looking  almost  like  a  meadow. 
A  few  Arabs  were  pastaring  their  camels 
and  flocks.  The  country  aroand  became 
gradually  still  more  open,  with  broad  arable 
▼alleys,  separated  by  low  swelling  bills.  Grass 
increased  in  the  valleys,  and  herbs  were 
sprinkled  orer  the  hills.  We  heard  this 
nioming,  for  the  first  time,  the  songs  of 
many  birds,  and  among  them  tlie  lark.  I 
watched  the  little  warbler  rising  and  soaring 
in  his  song,  and  was  inexpressibly  delighted.' 

The  Seram  expands  into  a  boundless 
plain,  partly  ooTcred  by  sand.  Soon,  Robin- 
son met  with  remains  of  walls  and  houses, 
with  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
A  quarry  in  a  limestone  hill  also  occurred, 
now  the  resort  of  multitudes  of  pigeons. 
The  principal  ruins  are  situated  on  a  hill  or 
rocky  ridge;  among  these  was  what  resem- 
bled the  fortress  of  an  acropolis,  also  a  Greek 
church,  a  cistern,  and  wells.  These  Robin- 
son considered  to  be  tlie  remains  of  Eboda, 
a  city  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy.  It  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  and  strength. 
It  is  rare  to  find  in  the  desert  a  fortress  of 
such  extent  and  buUt  with  so  much  care. 
But  the  desert  has  re-assumed  its  rights; 
tlie  iBtrusive  hand  of  civilisation  has  been 
driven  back ;  the  race  that  once  dwelt  here 
have  perished,  and  their  works  now  look 
abroad  in  loneliness  and  silence  over  the 
mighty  waste.  Eight  hours  bring  the  tra- 
veller from  Eboda  to  Elusa. 

At  Ruhatbeh,  which  lies  nearly  half-way 
between  Elusa  and  Beersheba,  Robinson 
met  with  ruins  which  he  was  unable  to 
identify  with  any  ancient  city,  yet  they  appear 
to  be  die  remains  of  a  place  of  not  less  thui 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Now 
there  is  nothing  but  a  perfect  field  of  ruins, 
a  scene  of  unutterable  desolation.  'Multi- 
tudes of  lizards  were  briskly  and  silently 
gliding  among  the  stones;  and  at  evening, 
the  soreeohings  of  an  owl  were  the  only  sound 
to  break  in  upon  the  death-like  stillness.* 
Buhaibeh  is  the  great  point  firom  which  the 
roads  across  the  desert,  after  having  been 
all  united,  again  diverge  towards  Oaxa  and 
Hebron.  The  former  is  distant  a  long  day^s 
journey;  to  reach  the  latter,  requires  two 
days. 

The  middle  of  this  northern  desert  is 
occupied  by  a  long  central  basin,  extending 
from  Jebel  et-Tyh  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, descending  towards  tlie  north  with 
a  rapid  slope,  and  drained  through  all  its 
length  by  Wady  el-Arish,  which  enters  the 
•ea  near  the  place  of  the  same  name.  West 
of  this  basin,  other  wadys  run  by  themselves 


down  to  the  seA.  On  the  east  of  the  ttnu 
central  basin  is  another  similar  and  pinlkl 
oAe,  between  it  and  the  Arabsh,  extendiog 
firom  the  Tyh  nearly  to  Jebel  Araif  nd  el- 
Mukrah,  and  drained  throughout  by  the 
Wady  el-Jerafeh,  which,  having  its  bead  in 
or  near  Jebel  Tyh,  empties  into  the  Anbtb, 
not  far  from  el-Mukrah.  North  of  tbii 
last  basin,  the  tract  between  the  Arabsh  ud 
the  basin  of  the  Arish  is  fiUed  up  by  rtngei 
or  clusters  of  mountains,  from  which,  cm 
the  east,  short  wadys  run  to  the  Anbtb, 
and  on  the  west,  longer  ones  to  Wsdj  el- 
Arish ;  until,  further  north,  these  latter  ood- 
tinue  by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  Gtu. 
If,  now,  the  parallel  of  the  northern  cotst  <A 
Eg^pt  is  extended  eastward  to  the  grett 
wady  el-Arabah,  it  appears  that  the  desert 
south  of  this  parallel  rises  graduslly  towardi 
the  south,  until,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridfc 
et-Tyh,  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Ait- 
bah,  it  attains,  according  to  Rnsseger,  the 
elevation  of  4822  feet  The  waters  of  ell 
this  great  tract  flow  off"  northward,  to  either 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  sea.  The 
Tyh  forms  a  sort  of  offset ;  and  slong  its 
southern  base  the  surface  sinks  at  oDce  to 
the  height  of  only  about  SOOO  feet,  fonniag 
Uie  sandy  plain  which  extends  nesriy  across 
the  peninsula.  After  this  the  mountains  oi 
the  peninsula  proper  commence,  and  riie 
rapidly  through  the  formations — sandstoDe, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  and  granite — into  the 
lofty  masses  of  St.  Catherine,  which  hss  ta 
elevation  of  more  than  8000  Parisiso  feeL 
Here  the  waters  all  run  eastward  or  west- 
ward to  the  gulfs  of  Akabah  and  Sues. 

The  country  down  Wady  er-Ruhubeh 
becomes  broad  and  arable,  with  rounded 
hills  on  either  side ;  as  yon  advance,  it  a 
covered  with  grass,  and  in  a  season  of 
ordinary  temperature  would  be  full  of  Inxo- 
riant  herbage.  In  April,  the  birds  wtrUe 
forth  their  carols  and  fill  the  air  with  melodv. 
The  quail  with  his  whistle,  and  the  lerk 
with  his  song,  may  be  noticed  among  smaller 
songsters.  The  nightingale  is  also  heiri 
The  path  leads  over  a  hill  and  down  a  soiall 
valley,  which  spreads  itself  out  on  eveiy  side 
with  swelling  hills  almost  as  far  as  the  en 
can  reach.  Crossing  a  tract  of  low  hills« 
you  reach  Elusa,  now  in  ruins,  which  cover 
an  area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  throoghoa: 
which  the  foundadoos  and  enclosures  of 
houses  are  distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  sqntred 
stones  are  every  where  thinly  scattered.  The 
town,  which  may  have  contained  20,000  in- 
habitants, is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Jerome  relates  of  St.  Hilarion,  that,  tr»- 
velling  with  a  company  of  monks  intn  the 
desert  of  Kadesh,  he  came  to  Elusa  jast  u 
an  annual  festival  had  collected  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  temple  of  Venus,  whom  they 
worshipped,  like  the  Saracens,  in  conjuoe- 
tion    with    the   morning   stsr.    The  town 
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itself,  lie  says,  was  for  the  most  part  semi-  routes  to  the  Red  sea  which  may  hare  been 

barbaroas.     Here   was  a  Christian  church  perfectly  practicable  to  them.    We  coDsider 

with  a  bishop.    As  an  episcopal  city,  Elasa  also  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  route 

was  reckoned  to  the  third  Palestine.     Having  of  the  Israelites  to  this  sea,  they  must  have 

remained  unknown  for  eleven  centuries,  it  passed  it  considerably  to  the  south  of  Suez, 

was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Dr,  Robinson,  say  from  the  Wady  Tawarik ;  and  in  those 

Ther«ttfm,  a  species  of  broom -plant,  trans-  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  receive  the 

lated  'juniper'  in  the  English  Bible,  is  the  narrative  of  Scripture  and  the  devout  and 

largest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub  of  these  exalted  song  of  if  oses,  and  the  Israelites, 

deserts,  growing  thickly  in  the  watercourses  according   to   their   apparent    and   proper 

and  valleys.     The  Arabs  select  the   spot  meaning,  without  qualification,  detraction, 

where  it  grows  for  shelter  from  the  night  or  obscurity'  (i.  159).     With  more  confi- 

wind.    During  the  day,  they  not  unfrequently  dence  is  the  following  expressed:  *  We  nna- 

sit  or  sleep  under  a  bush  of  retem  to  pro-  nlmously  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

tect  them  from  the  sun.    It  was  in  this  very  theory  which  effects  the  passage  (of  the  Is- 

desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that  raelites)  at  Suez  must  be  utterly  abandoned, 

the  prophet  Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  be-  and  that  which  fixes  it  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 

neath  the  same  shrub  (1  Kings  xix.  4,  0).  Tawarik,  or  from  the  front  of  the  Ras  Atakah, 

The  road  here  lies  among  swelling  hills  must  be  adopted.'     The  ensuing  passage  is 

of  moderate  height     Other  hills,   higher,  both  interesting  and  valuable.     Speaking  of 

but  of  the  same  general  character,  soon  begin  the  valley  of  Mukatteb  ('  written  valley '), 

to  appear.     The  herbs  of  the  desert  are  no  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Dr.  Wilson  says, 

longer  seen,  and  the  hills  are  thinly  covered  '  I  proceeded  to  take  a  peep,  through  our 

with  grass  which  in  April  is  dry  and  parched,  telescopes,  at  the  high  range  of  red  granite 

The  ascent  is  long  and  gradual.     On  reach-  mountains  lying  to  the  east.    We  were  so 

ing  the  top,  the  eyes  look  out  over  a  broad  much  struck  with  their  absolutely  naked 

lower  tract,  beyond  which  they  are  saluted  flanks,  and  with  what  appeared  to  be  nume- 

with   the  first  sight  of  the   mountains  of  rous  dark  metallic  veins  or  basaltic  dykes, 

Judah,  south   of  Hebron,  which  skirt  the  running  up  to  their  summits  like  a  series  of 

open  country,  and  bound  the  horizon  in  the  bars  or  ribs,  that  we  resolved  to  visit  them, 

east  and  north-east     The  desert  is  now  at  On  a  hiU  in  front  of  them,  which  we  had  to 

an  end.    Descending  gradually,  you  come  surmount  before  we  could  get  to  their  base, 

on  an  open,  undulating  oountiy ;  green  grass  we  were  surprised  to  see  immense  quantities 

is  seen  along  the  lesser  watercourses,  and  of  debris  and  slag,  with  fh^^ments  of  stone 

almost  greensward,  while   the  gentle  hills  mortars  and  furnaces,  which  we  doubted 

are  in  ordinary  seasons  covered  with  grass  not  had  been  used  in  the   remotest  anti- 

and  rich  pasture.    Arabs  feed  their  cattle  quity  for  the  pounding  and  smelting  of  ore. 

in  various  parts,  but  no  traces  of  dwellings  When  we  actually  reached  the  mountains,  we 

are   visible.     In  about  an  hour  yon  reach  found  tliat  they  had  been  peeled  and  exca- 

Wady  es-Sheba,  a  wide  watercourse  or  bed  vated  to  a  great  extent  where  the  veins  and 

of   a    torrent,  running  W.  S.  W.     On   its  dykes  had  occurred,   and   that  only  their 

northern  side,  close  upon  the  bank,  are  two  coarser  contents  had  in  some  places  been 

deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba,  the  an-  spared.    Numerous   grooves   and  channels 

cient  Beersheba.    This  marks  the  southern  seemed  to  be  cut  in  the  extraction  of  the 

limit  of  Canaan.     See  Eadbsb.  ore,  f^om  the  very  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the  author  mountains,  even  where  they  were  most  per- 
kas  had  the  advantage  of  learning  the  views  pendicular ;  and  the  mountains  are  com 
on  the  route  of  the  Israelites  entertained  by  pletely  spoiled  and  stripped  of  their  trea- 
the  learned  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  elaborate  and  sures.  How  they  were  wrought — whether 
very  valuable  work,  *  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  by  the  aid  of  scaffoldings  reaching  from  the 
Visited  and  Deseribed;'  Edinburgh,  1847.  bottom,  or  by  supports  let  down  from  above 
Dr.  Wilson  has  declared  his  approbation  of  by  ropes  or  chains — it  is  impossible  to  say 
a  paper  on  the  subject  by  the  present  writer.  They  formed  to  us  a  most  striking  and  valu- 
pnblished  in  Dr.  Kitto's  '  Biblical  CyclopsB-  able  illustration  of  the  ancient  processes  of 
dia'  (see  the  article  Exodus).  The  posi-  mining,  as  referred  to  in  that  sublime  and 
tions  taken  in  that  paper  may  be  improved  interesting  chapter  of  Job,  the  twenty-eighth, 
if  somewhat  qualified.  Dr.  Wilson's  condu-  The  stone  is  of  a  felspathic  porphyry,  with  a 
sions  in  regard  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  dark  coating  upon  it,  probably  arising  f^m 
are  no  less  judicious  than  moderate :  '  From  the  presence  of  copper.  Whether  silver  was 
the  statements  which  I  have  now  made,  and  of  old  procured  in  this  neighbourhood  or 
the  reasonings  which  I  have  now  pursued,  it  not,  we  could  not  venture  to  form  an  opi- 
will  be  seen,  that  while  we  consider  the  actual  nion;  but  we  were  inclined  to  think  that 
route  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Red  sea  still  an  some  of  the  empty  channels  may  have  eon- 
open  question,  and  one  which  will  probably  tained  gold,  for  we  found  what  appeared  to 
never  be  satisfactorily  solved,  we  think  that  be  a  few  particles  of  that  precious  metal  in 
there  is  no  diflBculry  in  pointin«r  to  Mverai  the  sands  not  far  distant  These  mines  seem 
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ta  diler  from  those  of  M«ghanb,  Stfabot  in  due  MftBon.  TbepomegnnatehadlMdded 

tl-Khftdim,   and  Wady  Nasb,  wliieh  faa^e  (end  of  Febrauy),  and  iho  Tine  was  abooi 

been  diBeoTered  and  described  by  other  tra-  to  flourish.     The  Ull  gopher,  or  ejpress, 

Tellers,  as  the  excavations  have  been  made  stood  upright  in  its  dark  peienoial  green, 

at  them  principally  above  the  base,  and  not  The  almond,  the  most  abondant  of  all,  was  in 

among  the  roots  of  the  mountains.    They  its  fullest  blossom,  the  emUem,  in  its  ^nn^ 

may  ha? e  been  wrought  prior  to  or  oontem-  of  the  hoary  locks  of  man  in  the  winter  oi 

poraneously  with  the  others  now  mentioned,  his  age*  (213).    *We  had  a  perieetly  dear 

and  by  the  Kgyptiaus,  whose  tablets  and  atmosphere  when  we  stood  on  Jebd  Moss, 

tombs,  covered  by  hieroglyphics,  have  been  and  there  was  nodiing  sionnd  va  ezo^  the 

discovered  in  the  neighbouring  places  of  the  higher  peaks  of  Jebel  Katherin  and  die 


peninsula,  and  some  of  which  have  been  ae-  of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  the  kMOi  and  west 

eurately  delineated  by  Laborde.    This  enter-  of  us,  to  interrupt  our  view.    It  was  teirifie 

prising  traveller,  to  whose  pencil  we  are  so  and  sublime  beyond  all  our  axpeetationa. 

much  indebted,  does  not  attempt  to  decipher  We  were  in  the  very  axis,  as  it  sheared, 

these  hieroglyfOiical  inscriptions ;  but,  com-  of  the  most  remaikable  group  of  primitive 

paring  the  cartouches  which  he  gives  with  mountains  in  this  remarkable  peninanla.  In 

those  in  Wilkinson's  tables,  I  find  some  of  the  stability  of  their  foundations,  the  depth 

them  to  be  those  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  is  sup-  of  their  chasms,  the  magnitude  and  ftilncss 

posed  to  have  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  1742),  of  their  masses,  the  loftiness  of  their  walls, 

and  to  have  been  reigning  when  Joseph  came  and  the  boldness  of  their  towering  peaks, 

into  Egypt'  (L  187,  ttq.).  we  had  the  architecture  of  Nature  revealed 

We  shall  give  a  few  additional  notices  to  us  in  all  its  grandeur  and  miyesty'  (SI  7). 

from  Dr.  Wilson's  work,  bearing  on  points  *  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to 

introduced  into  this  Dictionaiy :— ^  The  rest  the  contrary,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Bobin- 

of  the  sabbath   is  slways  welcome  to  the  son  in  his  able  work,  we  could  find  no  snfi- 

waywom  traveller ;  but  in  a  place  so  sublime  eient  reason  for  opposing  the  eecleaiasticsl 

and  beautiftil  in  its  natural  scenery,  and  so  and  local  tradition,  according  to  whieh  Jebd 

interesting  and  sacred,  as  Wady  Feiran,  it  Musa  is  the  very  spot  wheze  the  Lord  oom- 

is  peculiarly  precious.  This  we  felt  through-  muned  face  to  face  with  his  servant  Moses. 

out  the  day,  when  encamped  under  the  aha-  The  tradition  I  consider  to  be  in  strict  ae- 

dow  of   the  migestic  and  gigantic   Serbal,  cordance  with  the  inferences  which  the  Scrip- 

which  we  considered  distinctively  the  Mount  ture  narrative  suggests.    Jebel  Musa  is  froBi 

Paran  of  the  Bible'  (199 ;  comp.  Habbak.  iii.  the  plain  on  which  the  Israelites  most  have 

8 — 7).  '  On  a  sudden,  a  broad  quadrangular  stood,  about  two  miles  in  the  line  of  dese«iL 

plain,  botof  much  greater  length  than  breadth,  Ihere  is  in  its  position  something  iwmark- 

lay  before  us.     It  is  bounded  at  its  farthest  ably  in  accordance  with  that  narrmtiTe.    Mo- 

eztremity  by  a  mountain  of  surpassing  height,  ses,  when  on  the  mount  of  communion,  seems 

grandeur,  and  terror ;  and  this  was  the  very  to  have  been  not  only  beyond  the  in^iectioD 

'Mount  of  God'  where  he  stood  when  he  of  the  camp,  but  altogether  removed  beyond 

descended    in    fire,  and  where   rested   the  the  reach   of  the  sound  of  its   idolstrooa 

cloud  of  his  glory,  from  which  he  spoke  '  all  shouts,  and  consequently  at  a  distance  from 

the  words  of  the  law.'     The  plain  itself  was  Safsafsh  (which  Robinson  considers  the  spot 

the  Wady  er-Rahah,  the  '  valley  of  rest,'  where  where  the  Lord  descended  and  proelaimed  the 

stood  the  whole  congregation  of  the  sons  and  law),  from  which  the  Israelites  could  have 

daughters  of  Israel  when  gathered  together  been  seen  and  heard  (comp.  Dent  iz.  12). 

before  the  Lord.     As  of  old,  the  everlasting  It  was  not  till  Moses  and  Joshua  *  turned  and 

mountains  by  which  it  was  bounded  on  every  went  down  from  the  Mount,*  that  they  had 

side  were  the  walls,  and  the  expanse  of  hea-  their  personal  attention  directed  to  tbs  noiM 

ven  itself  the  canopy,  of  this  great  temple,  in  the  camp ;  and  they  were  then  at  such  a 

Entered  within  its  court,  so  sacred  in  its  as-  distance  firom  the  camp  that  they  were  et  a 

Boeiations,  we  felt  for  a  time  the  curiosity  of  loss  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the 

the  traveller  lost  in  the  reverence  and  awe  of  nature  of  the  noise ;  and  it  was  not  till  they 

the  worshipper'  (210).     'The  garden  (at  hod  advanced  and  *  come  nigh  onto  the 

Sinai)  is  beautiful,  and  the  sight  of  culture  camp/  that  they  '  saw  the  calf  and  the  dan- 

in  the  region  of  desolation  itself  is  quite  oing.'    When  thus  nigh  unto  the  eamp,  they 

refreshing.  The  soil,  which  must  have  been  were  not  further  advanced  than  the  front 

aocamnlated  with  prodigious  labour,  is  ex-  base  of  Horeb ;  for  Moses  '  east  the  taUes 

ceedingly  rich,  being  formed  of  the  waste  of  out  of  his  hand,  beneath  (or  under)  the 

the  primitive  rocks,  intermixed  with  manure.  Mount'    All  this  is  exactly  what  would  be 


Considerable  crops  of  vegetables  are  raised  the  case  in  their  descending  £rom  Jebal  Mi 

upon  it,  and  it  supports  a  large  number  of  by  the  usual  track  to  the  site  of  the  oooveait, 

trees  and  bushes.    Among  these  we  noticed  when  they  would  first  hear  the  eonfosed 

many  of  those  which  are  most  familiar  to  us  shouts  of    the  multitude,    reaching   them 

in  sacred  history  and  sacred  song.    The  fig-  through  the  small  vale  of  Shueib ;  and  on 

tree  was  there,  ready  to  put  forth  her  green  figs  their  advancing  through  that  dcfils  lo  (bt 
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Waily  Babfth,  where  the;  wonld  be  both  nigh  where  Jebel  Tih  nint  down  npoa  Uiem  Anom 
nuto  the  e«mp  and  beneath  the  moontain.  the  nortk-weatt  and  we  find,  for  the  first  time 
If  Moses  stood  on  Sabafah,  he  must  have  probably,  m  part  of  the  plafai  of  Hadarah, 
distinctly  heard  the  idolatrous  shoots  of  the  where  an  eneampmentoonld  easily  be  formed 
people  in  the  vale  below,  before  eommenoing  for  them.  Wo  take  them  a  stage  In  adrauee, 
his  descent;  and  he  and  Joshna  conld  not  to  the  well  of  Hadarah,  the  path  to  which  is 
be  said  to  have  gone  down  from  the  mount  so  nigged  and  difiienlt  that,  aoooidlng  to 
till  itk&j  had  arriTod  at  the  bottom  of  the  de-  the  aocounts  of  Dr.  Bobineon's  Arabs,  Uieir 
scending  nrino  of  el-Lejah,  at  the  western  eamels  ooold  not  resoh  the  spring.  In  the 
side  of  Horob,  snd  were  dose  on  the  camp'  neighbourhood  of  this  well,  in  a  Tory  con- 
(3124).  '  There  is  almost  an  entire  destitution  fined  space,  there  is  plaeed  a  regular  station 
of  grasses  both  on  these  plains  and  moon-  of  the  Israelites.  Afterwards,  they  are  neces- 
tains.  Where  they  do  occur,  they  are  found  sitated'— for  they  cannot  mount  Jebel  Tih—- 
merely  in  single  stalks  or  solitary  tuAs.  A  to  desoend  upon  the  gulf  of  Akabshf  snd  to 
good  many  camels,  including  those  belong-  proceed  along  its  narrow  shores,  rounding 
lag  to  our  own  kafilah,  were  browsing  in  the  its  headlands,  jutting  into  the  sea  of  Ssion- 
▼alley,  laying  hold  with  equal  eagerness  of  the  gaber.  That  aU  this  is  pattibU,  I  should  eer< 
tender  herb  snd  the  prickly  thorn.  A  great  tainly  notTonture  to  deny.  But  aoonrse  ap* 
deal  mors  snsttnsnee  for  eattle  may  be  found  parently  more  consistent  with  the  sacred  nar- 
in  these  parts  thsn  the  apparent  ndkedness  of  rative  can  be  found  for  them.  They  departed 
the  fkoe  of  the  ooiutiy  leads  us,  at  first  view,  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days'  jonr- 
to  suppose.  However,  if  the  quantity  of  to-  ney.  Here  they  were  at  Tabexih*  They  next 
getation  during  the  wanderinga  of  the  Israel-  proceeded  to  Sibioth-UataTah,  which  was  ob- 
lies  was  not  more  abundant  dian  at  present,  lionsly  in  a  plain,  and  not  in  a  defile.  They 
their  floeks  and  herds  would  require  to  be  Journeyed  henes  unto  Hasaroth  (Nomb.  id. 
widely  dispersed  in  order  to  find  sustenanee.  80),  or  Hadarah,  a  great  plain  lying  north- 
The  soil  has  been  probably  injured  since  eastof  theSmaitiegroupr  (2M— SOO).  'The 
their  day,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  win-  Israelites,  leanng  Hadarah,  might  haTS  at 
ter  torrents  sweeping  down  the  mountain  once  surmounted  Jebel  Tih,  either  by  the 
sides,  and  inundating  and  scouring  the  pass  of  Mareikhi,  or  that  of  Zaranah,  at  the 
plains,  without  lesTing  any  perceptible  quan-  head  of  Jebel  Shi^eirah.  Ascending  through 
tity  of  new  soiL  Perhaps  the  nomadic  tribes  either  of  these  passes,  they  would  be  in  ti^e 
inhabiting  the  sonth  of  the  peninsula  acted  '.great  and  terrible  wilderness'  in  which  nni- 
of  old  as  the  Tiyahah  Bedouins  do  in  its  rerssl  tradition  suppoies  them  to  have  wan- 
northern  parts  at  the  present  day,  —  sow  dered.  Their  roots  by  the  latter  pass,  which 
grasses  where  praetieable,  and  bring  plots  appears  the  more  probable  of  the  two^  when 
of  ground  into  partial  eultlTation.  Tlie  ques-  iu  relatiTe  position  to  Mount  Seir  is  const* 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  dered,  would  csny  them  slong  the  plateau 
tlie  Israelites  in  the  desert  did  not,  on  the  behind  the  ridge,  bounding  the  sea  of  Aka- 
whole,  present  itself  to  us  during  our  journey-  bah,  allow  the  orderiy  pitehing  of  their  camp, 
jngs  dirongh  the  great  and  terrible  wilder-  aocotding  to  the  Divine  directions^  firee  them 
ness,  ss  one  of  great  difllculty'  (387).  '  The  firom  msny  diffloul ties  which  thensirowcoast* 
Israelites  must  hare  left  Sinai  by  a  route  road  presents,  and  actnallv  provs  the  short- 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  permitted  their  est  route  to  Esion-gaber  (Elath),  or  to  any 
orderly  march  and  encampment  according  part  of  Wady  Arabah,  bounded  by  Mount 
to  their  tribes ;  and  every  one  who  will  look  Seir,  at  which  they  might  descend  from  the 
to  the  topography  of  the  Sinaitic  range,  most  plateau  by  any  of  the  numerous  wsdys  which 
see  that  their  course  m net  have  been  through  lead  into  thatlong  and  distinctive  j^ain'  (261). 
the  wide  avenue  of  Wady  es-Sheikh.  Coming  '  Emerging  from  what  may  be  called  die  roots 
out  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  probably  near  their  of  Mount  Sehr,  and  turning  our  backs  on  the 

',          former  encampment  at  Bephidim  (Watei-  land  of  Edom»  we  began  thia  morning  (March 

yah),  they  were  in  '  the  wilderness  of  Paran,'  14)  to  out  through  the  Wady  Arabah  in^  a 

^          which  is  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  head  north  -  west  direction.    We  occupied  seven 

of  the  vaUey  of  Feiran.    Still  fhrther  advan-  hours  (from  ten  to  eleven  miles)  in  crossing 

^          ring,  they  were  in  the  plain  of  Haderab,  or  the  Arabah,  and  we  found  that,  as  farther,  to 

^  Haxeroth.  All  this  seems  natural  and  per-  the  sonth,  it  has  here  entirely  the  eharacter 
fectly  congruous.  If  we  take  them,  however,  of  the  desert,  though  the  acacias  and  camel- 
to  the  veil  of  Hadarah,  by  Dr.  Bobinson's  bushes  are  perhaps  more  abundant  than  in 
route,  we  lead  them  from  a  broad  valley —  the  great  plateau  to  the  west'  (887).  'The 
where  they  could  march  in  order — over  hills,  Wady  Arabah  and  its  continuation,  the  valley 

i^         and  ridges,  and  narrow  valleys,  where  their  of  the  Jordan,  whatever  partial  changes  they 

ranks  must  have  necesssrily  been  broken,  may  have  undergone  in  our  own  Adamic  era. 

We  continue  them  among  the  irregularities  form  perhsps  the  most  wonderful  creTas«e 
aud  tortuosities  of  the  eastern  outposts  of/  in  the  whole  world^a  fissure  made  by  vol- 

.         the  Sinaitie  group  for  about  twenty  miles,  eanic  and  bassltic  eruptions  long  before  t)i« 

\        We  give  them  an  exit  from  these  groups,  lace  of  man  appeared  on  the  globe'  ('48(1  J^ 
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WAR  (T.),  08  an  Appeal  to  brute  force,  out  any  annotiticemexit    Before  the  \»\i» 

is,  as  night  be  expected,  found  in  the  least  an  offering  was  made  (I  Sam.  til  9;  siL  S, 

advanced  stages  of  civilisation — ^would  that  atq.),  aooompanied  by  an  address  ddlToid 

ire  were  not  eompelled  to  add,  as  well  as  in  by  one  of  the  attendant  priests  (Dcot  n.  2, 

states  of  society  wbleh  assnme  the  credit  of  ssy.  2  Ohxon.  xiiL  12, 14;  eomp.  Konib.  l 

being  prcreminently  Christian!    The  first  0),  or  by  the  eommander-itt-eluef(2ChnB. 

war  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  in  which  zz.  20).    Then  the  trnmpets  gave  the  ofnil 

Abraham,  with  his  818  slaves,  took  part,  for  battle  (Nnmb.  z.  9.  2  Cfaroo.  siiL  12). 

when  a  conflict  was  waging  between  two  sets  which  began  with  the  war-ay  (1  8tm.  zvii. 

of  petty  princes  that  mled  in  Western  Asia  52.  Is.  zllL  18.  Amos  L  14.  Jer.  L  ii 

(Oen.  ziv.).    In  general,  however,  the  patri-  Esek.  zzL  22).    The  troops  wen  ditva  ^ 

•rchs  led  a  peaceful  life;  though  the  ruder  In  lines  (1  Sam.  iv.  2;  zvii  8,  SO,  U; 

descendants  of  Abraham,  throng  Ishmael  comp.  Judg.  zz.  80),  admittiiig  a  HmtiM 

and  Esan,  were  given  to  predatory  habits,  division — right  wing,  left  wing,  ind  mm 

and,  as  tme  sons  of  the  desert,  lived  by  the  (Judg.  vii.  lA,  19.  1  Sam.  zL  11.  2  8m. 

stfoag  hand  and  the  unfailing  arrow.    How  zviiL  2).    In  the  conflict  diey  foii|ht  hoi 

litUe  the  Hebrew  temperament  was  made  of  to  hand,  the  ann,  thrust  beyond  Ifas  nuslt, 

those  passive  materials  that  incline  men  to.  being  bare  (Eialu  iv.  7.  Is.  liL  10),  lo  h  to 

servitude,  is  seen  In  the  daring  with  which'  make  personal  braveiy,  atnngdi,  tai  duBr 

Hoses  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  devised  and  of  the  greatest  eonseqnenoe  (2  Ssm.  itt; 

ezeonted  the  deliverance  of  his  captive  people  IL  18.  1  Chron.  zlL  8.  Habakkok  iil  19)< 

(Ezod.  11. 11,  aq,).  When  the  rescued  nation  Ceasing  (bom  pursuit  and  retieat  were  «b^ 

entered  the  Sinaitio  wilderness,  they  had  to  manded  by  the  trumpet  (2  Ssm.  il  28;  xm 

meet  and  overcome  oppoaition  fkom  wild  16;  zz.  22).    Sometimes  two  efaoBptais 

Arab  tribes,  who  oonsidered  it  their  home,  foiufht,  instead  of  the  anniea  to  whidi Jfaej 

and  may  have  fonnd  advantage  in  some  in-  each  belonged  (1  Sam.  zviL  2  8siB.tlli 

lemal  organisation  of  tribe  and  family  which  Mf .).    Stratagems  were  employsd  {%  lo^ 

made  the  whole  people  one  large  army,  as  vii.  12,  ss^.),  especially  n  suddsn  imHu^ 

well  as  in  weapons  and  skill  borrowed  f^m  (Judg.  viL  16,  se^.),  ambnsh  (Joab.  vii  % 

their  Egyptian  mastsrs.    During  the  forty  12.  Judg.  zz.  86,  isf .   1  Sam.  zv.  5),  ui 

years  spent  in  the  desert,  the  Israelites  must  eztension  of  the  line,  so  as  to  cntiltiik  ik 

have  greatly  improved  in  the  art  of  war  enemy  (2  Sam.  v.  28) ;  also  seooU  u^ 

(Ezod.  zvii.  8,  aq.  Nnmb.  ziv.  40;  zzzL  7,  spies  (Josh.  ii.  6,  22.  Judg.  viL  lO,  «f> 

itq,) ;  since  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  1  Sam.  zzvL  4).    Perflons  eflbrts  vcR  a* 

were  found  able  to  make  a  successftil  inva-  conraged  by  special  rewards  (Josh.  n.  1& 

•ion  of  Canaan  (Josh,  viw— z.  zii.  Judg.  L),  Judg.  L  12.  1  Sam.  zvii.  25,  ssf .  1  Cbna 

the  nations  of  which  were  well  prepared  with  zL  6).    With  a  view  to  snocess,  As  uk  w 

means  of  defonce.    Thns  commencing  their  sometimes  taken  vrith  the  army  (1  Suai** 

proper  national  ezistenoe  vrith  an  aggressive  4,  ssf.;  comp.  2  Sam.  v.  21).    As  to  tiM 

war,  the  Hebrew  people  retained  for  centn-  nature  of  the  camp,  see  Kttmb.iL  Itippeta 

ries  no  little  of  the  warlike  spirit,  till,  in  the  in  later  times  to  have  been  in  the  form  iA  * 

downfal  of  their  polity,  thousands  of  them  eirde,  and  environed  by  a  iraU,  pobif* 

formed  valuable  auziliaries  in  the  Ore ek  and  of  carriages.     Camps  vrere  eommooly  *^ 

Boman  armies.    The  aggression  which,  on  watched  t^  ontposts   (Judg.  viL  19)i  ni 

entering  Canaan,  the  children  of  Israel  began,  during  the  fight  Ihey,  with  the  bagftgef 

was,  with  great  alternations  of  success,  con-  were  protected  by  a  buid  (1  Sam.  xxx.  Ul 

tinned  for  centuries,  nor  was  It  till  the  days  Conquered  enemies  were    cmfUy  ticstei; 

of  the  valorous  David  tliat  Ihey  Ailly  obtained  their  princes  and  generals  vrere  pot  to  dci& 

quiet  possession  of  the  land.   With  the  same  (Josh.  z.  24.  Jndg.  viL  25).    Capcimnff 

period,  too,  commences  the  more  systematic  often  plundered  (I  Sam.  zzzi.  8),  snd  ibta 

conduct  of  war  which  characterises  what  sold  into  slavery  (Numb.  zzzL  26,  sif  I^ 

are  called  civilised  countries ;  though,  were  zz.  14).    Females  might  be  msirie^  (xB' 

our  earlier  historic  materials  more  fiill  and  11,  teq.).    Captives  also  vrere  put  lo  dc<^ 

minute,  we  should  perhaps  find  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iz.  45) ;  sometimes  diey  were  iboek- 

to  have  at  least  ezoelled  their  neighbours  m  ingly  treated  (2  Sam.  ziL  31.  2  CbroD.  xn> 

warlike  art  and  skill.  12;  comp.  Judg.  viiL  7)  and  mntOstcd  (Jo^ 

Campaigns  among  the  Hebrevrs  began  in  L6,mi7.  1  Sam.  zL  2).  The  cruelty  eii«^ 

spring  (2  Sam.  zL  1.  Joseph.  Antiq.  viL  6,  to  women,  children,  the  pregnant  si^i  ^ 

8),  after  consultation  by  means  of  the  high-  suckling  (2  Kings  viiL  12 ;  zv.  16.  Aaoti- 

priest's  breast-plate  (Judg.  zz.  27.   1  Sam.  18.  Hos.  z.  14;  ziv.  1.  Nahum  iii.  l^)- 

ziv.  87 ;  zziil.  2 ;  zzviii.  6 ;  zzx.  8),  or  a  Horses  were  houghed  (2  San.  viiL  4  Jos^ 

prophet  (1  Kings  zziL  6,  ttq,  2  Chron.  zviii.  zi.  6).    Sulgngated  cities  were  bunt  or  it 

4,  uq.  2  Kings  ziz.  2,  ttq.) ;  sometimes  molished  (Judg.  iz.  45) ;  their  pt^o^*^ 

with  a  public  declaration  of  war  (Judg.  zL  was  cairied  away  (Is.  zlvL  l)t  and  Ae^ 

12,  uq.  1  Kings  zz.  2,  uq,  2  Kings  ziv.  8.  laid  waste  (Jndg.  vi.  4.  1  Chroa.  blJ^ 

Joseph.  Attti^.  iv.  8, 41) ;  sometimes  with*  >  2  lUn^s  iil,  11).    Sometiflifc 
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W9n  satisfied  iHifa  lerelling  the  Btrongholde  aq,).    The  head  general  bore  the  title  ai 
(3  Kings  sir.  14;  oomp.  1  Kings  ziv.  26.  'captain  of   the  host'  (1  8am.   ziv.  M. 
2  Kings  zzIt.  18),  or  pondering  the  trea-  2  San.  ii.  8V  and  with  the  eaptains  of  hnn- 
sores,  tsUng  hostages  (2  Kings  zif.  14),  dreds  and  thonsands,  formed  the  eooneil  of 
and  imposing  tribute  (2  Kings  zriU.  14;  war  (1  Chron.ziii.  1).    Often,  the  king  him* 
eomp.  Is.  zz^iL  18).    Garrisons  were  ocoa-  self  held  the  commend.   The  Hebrew  soldier 
sionally  left  behind  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  6,  14).  does  not  appear  to  haTe  worn  a  nniform» 
Victorywas  celebrated  with  hymnsof  triumph,  and  originally  each  soldier  had  to  make  war 
cries  of  Joy,  and  dancing  (Jndg.  y.  1  Sam.  at  his  own  expense.    Tet  as  early  as  Judges 
zriiL  6,  mq,  2  Ssm.  zxii) ;  slso  by  erecting  zz.  10,  is  found  something  like  prorisionsl 
trophies  (1  Sam.  zr.  12.  2  Sam.  viii.  18).  arrangements  (eomp.  2  Sam.  ztIL  27,  aq.). 
As  memorials,  captured  weapons  were  laid  The  strength  of  armies  Is  sometimes  flzed 
up  in  the  temple  (1  Ssm.  zzL  0 ;  eomp.  Tcry  high,  which  in  cases  of  a  levy  en  nuuHt 
zzzL  10.  2  Khigs  zL  10.  1  Chron.  z.  10).  when  the  bulk  of  the  population  flocked  to- 
Special  honours  awaited  successful  Tslour  gether,  need  not  ezeite  surprise  (1  Sam.  zL 
(2  Sam.  zriii  11 ;  zzlii.  8).    Fallen  leaders  8 ;  zv.  4.  1  Chron.  zzfii.  1,  itq,),    Josephus 
were  bewailed  by  their  troops  (2  Ssm.  ill.  '  got  together  an  anny  out  of  OalHee,  of  more 
81),  and  buried  with  their  weapons  of  war  than  a  hundred  thousand  young  men,  all  of 
(Amos  iL  2).    The  serupulositj  of  the  later  whom  he  armed  with  the  old  weapons  which 
Jews  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  sab-  he  had  collected  together  and  prepared  for 
bath  took  from  them  many  military  adTan-  fhem'  (Jew.  War.  iL20,6).  Theeommence- 
tages,  and  sometimes  occasioned  their  sur-  ment  of  a  atanding  army  was  made  by  Saul, 
rendering  to  their  foes.  who  chose  a  band  8000  strong,  to  which  he 
The  armies  of  Israel  consisted  origfaislly  firom  time  to  time  added  yaliant  indiTidnals 
of  infantry  (Numb.  zi.  2L  1  Sam.  It.  10;  (1  Sam.  ziii.  2;  zIt.  02;  zxir.  8).    His 
ZT.  4), — ^not  merely  because  the  hilly  sUr-  ezample  was  followed  by  David,  who,  besidea 
face  of  Palestine  was  unfaTourable  to  cavaliy,  his  body-guard  (see  Cbbbbtritzs),  main- 
for  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  possessed  tained  a  national  anny,  a  dlTision  of  which 
chariots  ooTCied  with  iron,  which  they  well  was  in  senrice  each  month  (I  Chron.  zzTii. 
employed  on  the*  plains  (Josh.  zviL  18.  1,  le^.);  also  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  It.  20; 


Judg.  1. 10;  W.  8;  ▼.  22.  1  Sam.  ziiL  0), 
as  well  as  horsemen  (2  Sam.  i.  6).  Also 
neighbouring  nations  made  war  on  Pales- 
tine with  these  means  of  offence  (Josh,  zi. 


iz.  10 ;  z.  26).  Also  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  had  a  body-guard  (2  Sam.  zr.  1. 
1  Kings  i.  6).  Under  Behoboam  (1  Kings 
ziv.  28),  Asa  (2  Chron.  ziv.  8),  Jehosha- 


0..  2  Sam.  9. 18.  1  Kmgs  zzii.  81.  2  Kings  phat   (2    Chron.   ztii.    14,   §eq,),   Athalia 

y'u  14).    This  fact,  and  eztemal  wars,  in-  (2  Kings  xi.  4),  Amaziah  ^2  Cluron.  zzr. 

duced  Solomon  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  6),  and  Uziish  (2  Chron.  zzvi.  11),  soldiers 

which    he    distributed  in    different  cities  are  mentioned  during  peace,  bat  they  were 

(1  Kings  iv.  20;  iz.  10 ;  z.  26).    Also,  under  not  in  constant  service.    Oidy  the  kingdom 

later  monarehs,  we  find  cavalry  mentioned  of  Israel  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  standing 

(1  Kings  zvi.  0.  2  Kings  viii.  21 ;  ziii.  7.  Is.  army  (perhapa  owing  to  the  prozimity  of  the 

ii.  7.  Micah  v.  0).    Every  male  at  twenty  wariike  Syrians),  since  revolutions  caused 

beesme  liable  to  serve  (Numb.  i.  8 ;  zzvi.  2.  by  soldiers  were  tiien  common. 

t£  Chron.  zzv.  5)  till  he  was  flf^  (Joseph.  Wars  spring  from  the  ill-regulated,  grasp- 

AuUq.  iii.  12,  4) ;  ezceptions  are  found  in  ing,  and  boundless  passions  of  men  (James 

Deut.  zz.  6,aiq,   If  a  general  arming  became  iv.  1,  2),  and,  being  fit>m  below,  must  dis  • 

necessary,  the  young  men  assembled,  the  appear  in  proportion  as  '  the  Prince  of  Pesee' 

number  to  be  supplied  by  each  tribe  being  (Is.  iz.  6)  eztends  his  benign  empire ;  whe 

fixed  by 'die  principal  scribe  of  the  hostT  (Jer.  taught  men  to  love  their  enemies  (Matt  t. 

111. 25.  Numb.  zzzi.  8,  fcf.  Josh.  vii.  8.  Judg.  44),  to  overcome  evil  with  good  (Bom.  ziL 

XX.  10).    On  a  sudden  invasion,  the  Israel-  10,  21 ),  declaring,  '  all  they  that  take  ths 

ites  liable  to  serve  were  summoned  by  mes-  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword'  (Matt, 

sengers  (Jndg.  vi.  85),  by  the  sound  of  the  zxvi.  52).    And  though  the  Jewish  annals 

tniinpet,  or  by  signal  fires  on  the  hills  sre  ensanguined  with  war,  and  should  in 

(Judg.  iii.  27 ;  vi.  84 ;  viL  24.   1  Sam.  xi.  consequence  be  read  by  the  young  not  with- 

7.  Jer.  iv.  5,  teq,;  vi.  1.  Esek.  vii.  14;  out  Christian  counteractions,  yet  do  they 

coinp.  Is.  xvili.  8.  Jer.  iv.21 ;  11.  27).    The  contain  the  development  of  a  higher  spirit, 

cutire  force  was,  with  reference  to  diversity  whose  prevalence  will  render  war  impossible 

of  arms  (2  Chron.  xtr.  8),  divided  into  (Is.  ii  4.  Ps.  xlri.  0.  Hos.  ii.  18.  Zech.  iz. 


bands  and  troops  of  1000, 100,  and  50  men 
(Numb.  zzzi.  14,  48.  Judg.  xx.  10.  1  Sam. 
viii.  12.  2  Kings  L  0;  xt.  5),  of  which  each 
]i«d   its  own  leader  (2  Kings  L  0;  xi.  4. 


10).    'Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!* 
(Revel,  xxii.  20). 

WATCHES.    See  Night  and  Tim.    In 
Rev.  xvi.  15  we  read,  *  Blessed  is  he  that 


2  Chron.  xxv.  5).  Larger  bodies,  what  ths  watcbeth  and  keepeth  liis  garments  f  where 
Kreuch  call  eorpt  d^armHt  are  mentioned  the  image  is  taken  from  the  burning  of  the 
(l(;hroiv  xxvU.  11]  999,  2Ch^ii*zvil<  U,    cloUtea  q(  Qiq^  priests  who  were  foui^d 
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tlcepiug  at  their  post  in  the  temple.    The  effects  of  water  (Is.  S.  80;  ItiH.  11.  Jqbm 

chief  watchmaa  every  night  went  hia  roanda«  10 ;  zr.  82.  Jer.  zriL  8.  Ps.  L  8). 

haring  torches  carried  before  him.     If  he  None  bnt  traTcUers  in  Eastern  eoontM 

came  to  a  watchman  who  was  not  on  his  oan  feel  the  Talne  of  water  fresh  frua  tb 

fftet,  he  cried  oat,  *  Peace  be  with  thee  V    If  spring.    Water  carried  in  leathern  booki 

he  found  one  asleep,  he  struck  him  with  his  rises,  under  the  burning  suns  of  &«•  Indi, 

staff,  and  had  the  authority  to  setlils  dothet  to  uearij  a  blood  heat;  and  the  salt  lutt, 

on  fire.  which  is  bard  j  perceptible  at  the  kasim, 

WATEB  was  in  general  held  to  abound  in  becomes  offimsiTO  under  the  iniliieiiei  of  the 

Canaan  (Deut  TiiL  7);  and  at  times  thers  heat;  and,  what  is  worse,  while  the  ms 

also  fen,  producing  fhiitfblness  (Zeeh.  x.  1 ;  gives  only  a  momentaiy  rdie^  it  entke  ii- 

comp.  is.  17),  plentiful  rains,  on  which  ao-  creasing  thirst    '  One  ean  nerat'  (n  on 

count  the  land  was  said  to  drink  *  water  of  the  words  of  Br.  Olin,  '  Travels  in  Sgyp^ 

the  rain  of  the  heaTcns'  (Deut  jd.  11).  Yet  Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  Holy  Lasd,'  IM) 

it  sometimes  suffered  from  want  of  fountains  '  appreciate  the  ineatlmable  valoe  of  fn, 

and  clear  fresh  water  (Gen.  xzvi«  20.  NuoLb.  cool  water,  who  has  not  felt  the  vint  of  it 

xz.  19.  Lamen.  t.  4);  and  in  consequence  in  the  desert    The  eulogiet  prooooaeei  a 

of  the  heat,  water  was  highly  prised.   Hence  this  most  delicious  of  aU  beremes  \j  tbi 

many  lovely  images  found  in  this   poets,  lealous  advocates  of  teoapenace  sebm  m 

Water  as  a  symbol  of  abundance  and  bleas-  well  merited.'    A  scanty  aovply  uoetfi  fa> 

ing  is  very  common  (Numb.  zziv.  7.   Job  tili^  and  affords  a  luxury  to  die  mjbBti 

XX.  17.  Isaiah  xliv.  8),  and  not  seldom  the  man.    'A  few  palm*treea  and  shiube,iBdi 

highest  spiritusl  good  is  likened  to  a  well  or  delicious  grass-plot,  flourish  in  the  liule  oen 

fountain  of  living  water  (Is.  xii.  8.  Ps.  xxxvL  which  is  cooled  end  fertilised  hj  die  ^eik* 

0) ;  as,  indeed,  in  the  hot  East  generally,  the  ling  riQ  that  soon  disappears  in  die  wal* 

image  is  no  less  suitable  than  common  which  'Who,  after  ten  daya  of  almost  iaeceHsl 

compares  fruitftilneas  and  beneficence  with  thirst,  aggravated  by  tantalising  dnogta 

refreshing  moisture— now  the  dew,  the  rain,  horn  tepid,  brackish  springs,  eoaM  nart 

the  clouds  (Prov.  xi.  25 ;  zxv.  14, 29) ;  now  the  strong  temptation  of  a  lUl  dreo^  ^ 

seas,  rivers,  fountains,  and  brooka  (PsaUn  cool,  sweet,  and  tolerably  dear  watsrf  Sd- 

Izxxiv.  0.    Jod  iiL  18).     Fountains  (one  dominmylife  have  I  experienced  lo  Bodi 

name  for  a  fountain,  'eye*  [of  the  earth],  pleasure  from  the  gratiflcation  of  the egyi- 

is  very  beanlifhl),  firom  their  vdne,  acquired  tite  *  (OUn). 

a  saoxvd  character,  as  appears  in  the  history  Bobinson  (i.  100)  tfiua  speaks  of  hii«a| 

of  the  patriarchs.  In  order  to  keep  the  water  of  good  water  when  in  tha  pminsnla  of  8i>a 

cool  and  pure  (compare  Prov.  xxv.  26),  they  (March  20) :— *  A  littla  b^fond  this  |l«(i 

were  covered  with  a  stone  (Oen.  xxix.  8,  8),  our  Arabs  expected  lo  find  nin  watir  usoei 

which  was  sometimes  secured  with  a  seal  the  rocks ;  and  scattered  theensdvss,  ne* 

formed  in  day  (Cant  iv.  12).  Water  affords  ning  off  joto  the  diifersnt  opeuinfi  <f  Ai 

phraseology  for  psyohdogicd  topics,  indi-  mountains,  to  seek  for  it    They  wm  t^ 

eating  communication  and  rich  ftilness  of  very  suocessfii],  &iding  bnt  little,  and  tfatf 

spiritud  qualities ;  so  that  the  spirit  is  sdd  strongly  impregnated  with .  esmds'  daeg. 

to  be  <  poured  out'  (Joel  u.  28.  Isaiah  xxxii.  Yet  our  Arabs  seemed  to  drink  it  with  piA 

15.   Prov.  i.  28).    Hence  Philo*s  notion  of  We  now  found  oursdvea,  in  friet,  stniw 

the  Divine  Wisdom  as  a  divine  energy  dlf-  for  water.    What  we  had  brought  torn  tk 

fused  through  the  universe,  and  the  system  spring  Naba,  near  Sues,  had  bcoosM  nvb 

of  emanations,  Chat  is,  flowings  forth  of  the  worse  than  at  first,  and  since  then  we  he^vc^ 

mind  of  God.    Our  Lord  compares  his  doc-  with  none  fit  to  fill  the  emp^  water  ikios> 

trine  and  influence  with  living  water,  that  is,  We  had  got  tolerably  aoeustosMd  to  a  leetbff? 

water  ever  rising  fresh  from  the  up-welling  taste  in  the  water  we  carried,  bnt  hs^  >^ 

fountdn  of  Divine  grace,  which,  dways  re-  yet  learned  to  rdidi  fliat  whidi  wss  UiJ 

mdning  limpid  and  fresh,  quickens  or  re-  and  bitter,  or  whidiomaeked  of  caBeU'M* 

Btores  those  who  drink  thereof  (John  iv.  10  '  We  made  no  stay  here,  anxious  to  iRi^ 

—14  i  vii.  87, 88).  Accordingly,  water  enters  if  possible,  that  evening  at  Jerusalem;  M 

as  a  principal  fSeature  into  the  prophetic  de-  in  crossing  the  pUtn  we  enoounteifd  tbi 

Bcription  of  the  Hebrew  golden  sge,  which,  noon-tide  heal  of  a  Syrian  son,  and  y^ 

h^pily  for  mankind,  was  dways  plaoed  (and  annoyed  by  swarms  of  gnats,  and  pareM 

stUl  is)  in  the  ftiture  (Esek.  xlvii).    With  by  intderable  thirst    The  wsler  hi  oar  w 

great  boldness  is  the  metaphor  employed  by  them  bottles  waa  soon  exhaosled;  asd  hid 

Isaiah,  who  places  '  rills  and  streams  of  not  the  peasant  giils  brought  us  a  waka>* 

water'  on  high  hills,  which  commonly  are  aupply,  as  we  passed  through  die  riDaft** 

parched  by  the  sun  (xzx.  25).    With  foroe,  anxious  to  gain  a  few  paraa  frun  the  P"^ 

proprie^,  and  beauty  not  easily  appreciated  atranger,  wa  diould  bava  sufhred  ciw* 

in  our  moiat  dimate,  is  the  happiness  of  the  In  the  afternoon,  just  as  we  entered  ftc  w» 

nghteous  set  forth,  under  figures  borrowed  we  came  upon  a  wdl  by  flie  road  aida,  iM{ 

Ikmn  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  under  the  weloomf  to  us  in '  that  diy  snd  thinty  M 


Onnprd  uwmi  ver*  »  didiIct  lioit  of  Urcd  tpuktad  om  ib«  thrilled  pilala  at  (ha  apU 

vajbrcn.    The  Anb  ibeikli,  letting  down  eon,  uever  giTi  ■nch  plauare  la  bia  eagrr 

hii  iKtthem  ikia  into  tha  well,  <ln«  vaui  lip  u  the  fint  dringhl  of  thai  Mild,  ibiiiiii; 

to  SDppJjhiifaiiiliiisalead,  drinking  from  •  »Uet   to  our  puplud  monthi.      Et«i  onr 

holl'Jv  ■lona.     Flockt  of  glou^-haind  (oata  BHort  forgot  all  fear  of  tba  hoitile  tribes 

ud  iheep,  with  load  lilmuinga,  larrauiided  and  we  all— Frank  and  Arab— flung  onr- 

Iha  appoiutad  troagh,  irbieh  It  required  tha  aaWaa  dawn  hj  Ib«  brink  of  the  fonnlain, 

eotialaut  laboar  of  Mieral  women  to  keep  nndar  tha  ihade  of  the  Ereen  willowa,  and 

fall.     CaraTaiu  of  oamelii,  reliaiail  of  their  drank  and    bathed  our   beardi,  and   drank 

burden*,  were  repoaiug  aroani],  their  driT-  again,  nntil  (he  eheikh's  rntnadea  piarailed 

■r*  erowding  to  the  well.    We  were  ai  weary  and  lel  as  once  more  in  motion.' 

■nd  aa  Ibinlr  aa  the  reit ;  and,  letting  down  Undar  Eaiiem  akiea,  iirigalion  alwagra  pro- 

onr  watar-akina,   took   long   and   MpMlad  dncei  tha  gn^leit  fertllitj.     The  moat  deeo- 

drangbu    ot    tha    rariring    element,    and,  lata  tpota  in  the  deaerl  are  at  one*  eonTerleit 

•iratslxd  in  tha  abadow  of  a  huge  rock,  into  blooming  gardens,  whererer  ■   good 

enjojad  a  moat  waloome  ■  ■ieita'  (Barttalf  a  aupplr  of  water  eaa  be  obtained.     In  eonie- 

'Walkaabont  JarTualam.'InlKHi.  p.  10).  qnenaa  of  tfae  proliao  effecU  ot  water,  neana 

Warboiton,  on  returning  from  the  Dead  were    takan,    bj  aqaedneta,    ju.,   to  EoQfej 

•«a,eBmatoiba'foantainAinHBgla,  which  water    from   parte   whem    it    abonndad    to 

well  deaerrea  the  name  of  •  Tha  Diamond  of  oihera  where  it  waa  wanting. 

Die  Dutiu'    Th«  sMtlieat  win*  thai  atai  Brmaini  of  aqueduM*  an.  atill  lotind  on 


xanruM  nuBaTior, 

At  plain  nf  JailchD.    Tht  lower,  eompoied  For  thia  pnipoie,  aTaaaelof  walerwaaplaaad 

of  Ira  archaa,  la  bnOt  of  hewn  atone  and  at  tba  enlranoa  of  the  (amplea,  with  ioma- 

■tni  in  good  npalr.    II  eoneayi  water  frtmi  timaa  a  braneb  of  iij,  with  which  a  piiaat 

tha  Fonntain  of  Eliaba,  to  Irrigate  a  pail  of  aptinkled   thoia  who  enlarad.      Tha  water 

Ibe  plain.    Another,  e^ed  (he  upper  aqne-  was  of  tha  pnrait  kind,  and  therefore  waa 

diut,  la  maeb  dilapidated.     This  alio  wai  drawn  from  a  ipriog.    The  Easenes  in  their 

boilt  to  Mrrs  the  onee  proaperons  agricol-  washings  emplojed  the  pnreal  waler.   Heno« 

t>u«  of  that  prodnelire  plain.    An  boiu  or  the  allusion  in  Hab.  x.  23;  eomp.  Eukiel 

mora  Atrther  north,  nesi  Ihs  base  of  Uonnt  zxitL  20. 

Qaarantania,  an  nun*  of  other  i^uaduela.  Tba  tniTellei  In  Ihe  deaerl  1*  aomeiimet 

Taken  (ogMbar,  these  tttust  hsTo  formed,  tantalised  with    the    appearanoa    at    water 

when  io   aneevaatUl  operation,  a  splendid  wbieh  proraa  to  be  onlj  the  mirage.    ■  Tbs 

■iraUm  of  Inigatloa,  and  tbej  point  to  a  mirage  lent  tta  illoiimu  to  the  aeena  thia 

bigh  degree  of  national  and  indiridual  atlu-  morniiig,  and  filled  up  the  aplandid  ontline 

•no*  and  einliaatloQ.    The  pointed  arches  with  what  aeemvd  tha  oieatiani  ot  enehanl- 

of  lb*  aqoediiets,  wbiah  demonstrate  Ibeir  ment.    Tha  •onlhem  part  of  tha  plain  ap- 

Saiaaan  origin,  show  that  theae  now  almoit  peared  to  be  eouTerted  into   an   aitensiT* 

desolate  plain*  were  adomad  with  exuberant  lake,  and  immediatelf  bajoud  it  rose  a  forest 

Inxniiaoa*  long  aAei  tha  luhTWdoil  of  lb*  oflall  palm- tiaea,  whose  gracetoltopaaeamed 

Jewish  powar.  to  bang  deep  in  the  water,  th>m  which  the; 

We  learn  ftam  UanndreU  (S)  that  Iba  were  diitinctlj  and  beantirallfreSected.  Tbe 

Oronlaa,  in  hli  thn*,  waa  applied  to  lam  same  appearance  of  waler  stretched  along 

*  greal  wheda  mad*  for  lihing  up  Ibe  water  tbe  beach,  from  whiah  onr  rente  was  die- 

by  Its  natiiral  switloe**,  wiihont  aaj  too*  taut  about  llie  miles,  and  between  it  and  lb* 

Mded  u  It,  bj  wmflnlug  Ita  atream.'  aelnal  aaa  rose  a  steep  ohalkj  cliif  that  re- 

IFater,  aa  ajmboliaal  of  pitiitr,  waa  wm-  -minded  me  of  lb*  sborta  of  England.    Tli* 

^Ojsd  among  most  aooient  nslions  bj  per-  waves  dsalieil  sEninst  in  l|it>>,  B<"1  "">  ^"> 

•ew  rto  mti  about  w  ttkf  pan  in  worahip.  wWw  ap raj  in  siilnini  itreami  into  tli»  wr. 
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Ic  «tt  u*<aiett)t  to  rMliie  that  all  this  was  ta 
Ulaiion.  So  tnia  to  naiart  was  Uia  whole 
f  orgeoofl  seene,  that  I  eqjoyed  it  aa  a  raality, 
and  gaantd  in  admiration  for  some  minntea 
before  the  truih  oeonned  to  my  thoughts' 
(Olin). 

Water  was  among  the  aneienta  aeeonnted 
to  poesess  a  morally  eleansing  power  (1  Sam. 
viL  6).  In  the  *  Orestes'  of  Euripides  (1008), 
water  is  described  as  possessing  piaenlar 
qoalities  in  eases  of  blood-shedding.  The 
SohoUast  on  Uie  ikjaz  Mastig.  of  Sophocles, 
•tataa  that  ablution  of  the  handa  waa  held  to 
«?aU  fbr  the  eleansing  of  gnilL  Pansaniaa 
aaya  that  Oreatee  expiated  the  mnrder  of 
Clytemnestra  in  the  waters  of  Hippoerene. 
Tboas,  in  the  '  Ipbigenia'  of  Enripides,  de- 
jUTeralt  as  a  law  that  *  water  washes  away  all 
the  otUs  of  men.'  Similar  in  effect  are  those 
wofds  of  YirgU  {Mntid  U.>— 

•In  me  tit  tanpioos  holf  things  to  bear. 
Red  M  I  em  hem  lUugbter,  new  ftom  war, 
Till  in  Mnw  liTinf  fCieem  I  dannm  the  guOt 
Of  dire  dtbste  and  blood  hi  battle  ipUt.' 

We  find  in  the  Pentateoeh  the  bitter  water 


by  wliieli  female  ehaatily  was  saVnittil  tfl 
the  teat  Throoghout  Oreeoe»  Itslf ,  aad  tfa.' 
Northern  nations,  the  oideal  by  fire  snd  Yit«r 
appears  to  have  prSTailed.  Amoag  the  U- 
genda  of  Oeylon  ia  a  story  of  a  sword-lMieti 
tree,  on  the  shmmit  of  wliidi  wss  t  hiii 
firom  whose  bill  distilled  n  miraenloas  ud 
aanatiTe  liqaor  which  eoold  be  procaitd 
only  by  a  woman.  The  ascent  infolrei  i 
hasard,  aa  the  aword-lesTee  instsady  de- 
stroyed the  unchaste.  We  may  also  BestM 
the  horns  of  chiTSlry,  fh>m  which  the  liquor 
was  fated  to  be  spilled  if  an  undissle  vwuh 
essayed  to  drink  them,  and  wfaidi  bsetoe 
undoubted  trials  of  eontinonee.  In  Spto- 
set^a  'Faery  Queen,'  the  oAee  ia  pafonaed 
by  the  eeatus  of  Venus. 

« Thst  giidlo  gave  fbe  Twtne  of  duMit  iMiL 
And  wlTcbood  trao  to  all  that  did  it  I 
And  whotoevor  oontniy  doth  jinm, 
Migbt  not  tho  lamo  about  her  middk 
But  it  would  looM  or  dao  aoundcr  tauc : 
WhUome  It  wat  (as  Fariloo  wont  itpoit) 
Dame  Tenaa'  girdla,  bv  ber  'ateemcd  ta 
Wbat  thn«  the  na'd  to  Uto  ia  wtreir  Mrt, 
But  laj'd  aside,  wbcn  so  she  w'd  ba  ham 
sport.' 
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Various  modes  are  at  present  employed  in     water-wheel,  mfcieik,  is  uanally  tuAcd  ^7  ^ 
K^^  for  raiting  water  aod  irrigation.   The    ox,  and  raises  the  water  by  meaa*  ^  j^ 
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ftMtiiiMl  to  a  einnUur  or  endlett  irop  which  abput  .orty-three  egg-shells)  of  the  fineti 
hangs  OTer  the  wheel     Bobinion  (i.  042)  meal  was  kept  till  the  following  day/ 
Ihiaks  Uiat  in  ancient  times  the  water-wheel         WAYS  (L.  via),  or  roads,  in  very  early 
may  have  been  smaller,  and  tamed,  not  by  periods  could  have  been  only  footpaths  for 
oxen,  bat  by  men  pressing  npon  it  with  the  men  and  cattle,  worn  by  use,  and  taking  their 
foot,  in  iht  same  way  that  water  is  still  often  course  from  convenience.  In  consulting  this 
drawn  from  wells  in  Palestine.     Niebohr  convenience,  regard  would  be  had  to  local 
describes  sueh  a  machine  in  Cairo,  called  peculiarities  and  to  the  site  of  great  centres 
'  a^ watering  machine  that  tarns  by  the  foot'  of  population  and  commerce.    The  winding 
(Deat.  XV.  10).   The  laboorer  sits  on  a  level  valley  would  be  preferred  to  the  shorter  road 
with  the  axis  of  Uie  wheel  or  reel,  and  tarns  over  the  moantain,  as  affording  shelter  and 
it  by  drawing  the  upper  part  towards  him  means  of  refreshment    War  and  trade  sup- 
with  his  hai^,  poshing  Uie  rounds  of  ths  plied  the  impulse  to  travelling,  and  paved 
under  part  at  the  same  time  with  his  feet,  the  way  for  roads ;  for  the  course  of  the 
one  after  another.  In  Palestine,  the  wheel  or  shepherd  was  too  devious  and  changeftil  to 
reel  is  more  rade,  and  a  single  rope  is  used,  do  more  than  form  slight  and  evanescent 
whieh  is  wonnd  np  and  around  it  b^  the  tracks.   In  time,  however,  the  route  of  shep- 
same  process.   See  Wsll.    The  thaduf  eon-  herds  in  some  great  thoroughfares  became 
sists  of  two  posts  or  pillars,  about  five  feet  fixed,  and  pointed  out  to  the  nomad  and  the 
in  height,  with  a  horixontal  piece  of  wood,  merchant  die  way  they  should  pursue.    Be- 
to  which  is  suspended  a  lever  having  at  one  ligion  hafl  a  great  influence.    Pilgrims  re- 
end  a  weight,  and  at  the  other  a  bowl  or  sorting  from  several  quarters  to  a  holy  place, 
backet  With  this  vessel  the  water  is  thrown  came  in  time  to  discover  the  most  convenient 
np  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet  into  a  ways,  which  usage  could  not  fail  to  perpe- 
trough.  The  operation  is  extremely  laborious,  tuate.    When  great  monarcbles  arose,  they 
WAy£-OFF£RINOS,  in  the  original  (Lev.  gave  birth  to  roads  connecting  together  re- 
ix.  21 ;  xiv.  12)  coming  from  a  word  whose  mote  parts  of  their  dominions.  The  Romans 
root  signifies  '  to  lift  up'  (Exod.  xx.  25.  Job  employed  great  care  and  labour  in  constract- 
xzxi.  21),  were  oblations  connected  espe-  ing  roads,  which,  having  the  city  of  Borne  for 
eially  with  thank-offerings,  which  both  before  a  centre  (see  Vol.  ii.  248),  ran  over  all  parts 
and  after  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  were  of  their  widely-extended  empire,  and  so  united 
moved  np  and  down,  as  well  as  to  and  fro,  together  nearly  all  the  civilised  world.  Their 
probably  in  order  to  show  that  the  sacrifice  roads,  the  idea  of  which  they  are  said  to 
was  made  to  the  Lord  of  all  the  four  parts  haVe  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians,  were 
of,  that  is  the  entire  world ;  to  whom  thus  a  introduced  Into  Palestine  as  well  as  other 
solemn  homage  was  paid  (£xodns  xxix.  24,  parts  of  the  East   On  them  mile-stones  were 
26.  Lev.  vii  30, 84 ;  xxiiL  20).    In  the  ori-  set  up.    These  may  in  part  have  taken  their 
ginal,  the  word  *wave'  is  used  in  Numbers  direction  from  customary  lines,  in  part  have 
viiL  11,  where  the  Levites  are  required  to  be  determined  and  perpetuated  lines  of  road. 
waved  as  a  wave-offering ;  the  intention  pro-  Two  or  three  of  the  chief  roads  which  bound 
bably  being  indinated  by  soitable  movements  Judea  with  other  countries  may  be  here  traced. 
of  the  handSk  These  remain  nearly  the  same  to  the  present 
The  ceremony  of  eatting  the  first  or  wave-  day.      In  Northern  Palestine  there  ran  a 
sheaf  is  thus  desoribed  in  Helon's  '  Pilgrim-  cross-road  from  Acco  (Ptolemais)  to  Naza- 
age  to  Jerosalem'  (i.  287) : — *  At  sunset,  tbe  reth,  which,  going  along  the  northern  border 
eitixens  who  had  been  appointed  to  cut  the  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  turned  in  a  nurth- 
wave-sheaf  by  the  Sanhedrim,  came  down  easterly  direction  to  Tiberias,  went  by  the  sea 
through  the  eourts,  aeeompanied  by  a  great  of  Oennesareth  to  Capernaum,  then  passed 
eoneonrse  of  people,  and  Helon  joined  in  the  Jordan,  it  may  be  at  the  point  where 
the  procession.    They  went  to  the  nearest  now  stands  <  Jacob's  Bridge,'  and  proceeded 
field  of  barley  before  the  city ;  the  16th  of  north-eastwardly,  over  the  southern  portion 
Nisan  was  begun,  and  the  evening  star  was  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  far  as  Damascus.  This, 
already  visible  in  the  sky.    The  person  who  i^i  ancient  military  and  commercial  highway, 
was  appointed  to  reap  asked  aloud,  *  Is  the  colled  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  the  *  Way 
sun  gone  down  f    The  people  who  stood  of  the  Sea,'  formed  a  bond  of  union  between 
around  answered,  '  Tea.' ^ '  Shall  I  out?'  Europe  and  Inner  Asia.  Under  the  Bom  ans, 
•  Yes.' ^' With  this  sickle  f    'Yes.'— *  In  ito  tolls  were  productive.     In  Matt  ix.  9, 
this  basket?'    *Yes.'    The  questions,  thrice  Matthew  is  near  Nazareth  found  by  Jesus 
repeated,  being  thrice  answered  in  the  affir-  sitting  as  toll -collector  on  this  road.    The 
mative,  he  cut  as  much  as  would  famish  an  act  is  incidentally  mentioned.    But  for  our 
omer,  and,  binding  the  sheaves  together,  car-  knowledge  of  the  line  pursued  by  the  road, 
ried  them  to  the  temple.    The  barley  was     we  might  have  wondered  why  Matthew  ap- 
there  roasted  by  the  fire,  cleared  firom  the     peared  there  in  the  discharge  of  his  funo- 
h^sk,   ground    into  meal,    bolted    thirteen     tions.    In  the  actual  circumsunces,  all  is 
timns,  antl  the  omer  (a  measure  coptainiu^    clear.    li{tun:e  n^reep.)euts  CfdiM  nnOuc  ^9 
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Way  m  way 

liol,  dtanot  be  invantecl.  Tha  ntmdva  pro-  would  mow  m  less  resemble  tbelr  ipeetMl 

eeeded  firom  en  eye*wimete,  and  repxesente  works.  Befbtfe  that  time,  the  nMda  in  Peles- 

A  nalitj.  tine  were  leas  artiAcial,    If  the  ataieaent  of 

From  the  aame  point  (Acre),  or  from  the  Joaephna  la  not  eolooied  bj  a  wiah  to  do 

neighbooring  Csaarea,  began  a  mneh-trod-  hononr  to  hie  eonntry,   Solomon  '  laid   a 

den  road,  which,  running  down  the  aea-eoast,  eanseway  of  Uaek  stone  along  the  road  diat 

pasaed  through  the  citiea  of  PhBiatia,  and  led  (where  ftom  f)  to  Jemaalem '  ( Joeepb. 

tiience  proceeded  bj  Peluainm  into  Egypt  Antiq.  Tiii  7, 4).  The  atony  aoifiaee  of  largo 

From  this  there  broke  off  a  load  leading  portions  of  Paleetine  xeaderad  highly  aitifi- 

Ikom  Csaarea,  thioogh  Antipatria  and  Dios-  eial  roada  lesa  aeeeesaiy,  and  tho  graat  Ino- 

polii,  to  Jemaalem  (Acts  xzlii.  81,  mq.),  qnalitiea  of  the  anrfbee  in  general  made  the 

The  ahortest  way  from  Jndea  into  Galilee  formation  of  diem  difleolt. 
lay  through  Samaria  (Luke  xriL  11.  John         Of  the  sereral  Hebnw  words  rendered 

It.  4.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  0,  1;  Life,  02).  'way' and 'road,*  I.  oie^  denotes  a  way  in 

This  journey  took  three  days.    A  full  day's  general  (Job  xis.  8),  and  ia  traaalated  'path' 

journey  enabled  the  trareller  to  pasa  from  (Oen.  zUz.7),  'hi^waya'  (Jndg.T.  0)>  alao 


Jerotaiem  to  Syehar;  thenee  he  went  forward  (with  a  alight  ehange  in  the  aeeenta)  * 

to  Oinea  (Hug  says  Nain,  £in/«a.  i.  18,  4th  pany,'  that  ia,  <  a  earavan'  (Oen.  ssxfii.  Sft ; 

edit. ;  eomp.  Luke  Tii  1 — 11),  the  laat  place  eomp.  Jndg.  six.  17) ;  II.  dersdk,  has  a  ahni- 

in  Samaria,  and  so  entered  Oslilee  by  the  lar  import,  being  tranalated  'way'  (Oca.  iiL 

plain  of  Esdraelon.     In  the  Roman  period  84),  'journey'  (zxx.  86),  evidently  i^fdied 

there  waa  a  road  from  Jerusalem,  through  to  a  reeogniaed  and  trodden,  if  not  formed 

Syehar,  to  Seythopolis,  whioh,  keepings  a  road,— 'thui^ 'the  king'e  way' (Mumberasx* 

Bortheily  course,  ran  to  the  lake  of  Oalilee ;  17,  28;  oompare  sir.  80 ;  xzt  1.  Dent.  L  8. 

and  at  Seythopolis,  sending  off  a  branch  in  Joah.  iiL  8).    In  Dent  xiz.  8,  a  way  Ibr  dio 

a  westerly  direction,  passed  through  Jeireel  manalayer  ia  oommanded  to  be  pupated  or 

(Stradela)  to  Casarea.  The  aame  road  went  made  (eomp.  Pror.  It.  86).    In  laaiah  ML 

forward  to  the  north-east,  through  Oadara  14  are  employed  worda,  'Oast  ye  op,  eaat  yo 

and  C^iitolias,  to  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  np,  prepare  the  way,'  which  seem  to  repre* 

xiT.  8,  4).  From  Jerusalem  there  were  three  aent  the  operadons  of  road-making.    Still 

chief  roads.   One,  in  a  north-eastorly  course,  more  espressiTS  is  the  pasaage  in  IziL  10^ 

went  over  Olitet  and  through  Bethany,  by  eomp.  MaL  iii.  1.     We  find  eereral  ways 

gorges  and  winding  desert  waya,  to  Jericho  menUoned  as  if  indicating  weU-known  and 

(MalLu.  xzL).  The  distance  waa  about  eigh-  eatabliahed  high  roada.  Thna  we  have  'The 

toen  Roman  milea.    At  Jericho  the  Jordan  way  of  Egypt,* '  The  way  of  Asayria'  (Jer.  iL 

could  be  passed,  and  hence  traTcUers  went  18),  'The  way  to  Zion'  (I.  6.  Lam.  L  4), 

to  OUead  or  Perva.    Thia  way  was  mosdy  'The  way  of  die  Nordi'  (Esek.  zlU.  1),  'The 

taken  by  the  Oslilean  Jews  on  going  to  and  way  of  Hethlon'  (xItU.  15).  The  moet  atrik- 

returning  from  Jerusalem  on  festive  ocea>  ing  passage  is  Ibimd  in  Isaiah  xl.8,4»wiiieh 

aious,  aa  they  thus  avoided  die  hostile  Same-  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  waa  &- 

ritans.   At  die  aame  point,  opposite  Jericho,  miliar  with  the  proeeaa  of  forming  artificial 

a  road  ran  towards  the  south,  along  the  Dead  roads. 

sea,  as  far  as  Aila,  or  Elath,  on  the  eastern        There  ars  no  artificial  roads  at  preaent  in 

arm  of  the  Red  aea.    The  laat  is  the  road  Paleadne.    Their  absence  detraeta  fkom  die 

pursued  by  the  Israelitea  on  their  final  ap-  beauty  of  the  lendsMpe.    Travel  and  trana- 

proach  to  Canaan.    Down  the  former  came  port  being  all  performed  on  the  baeka  of 

the  Syrian   armiea  when  invading   Israel  beasts  of  burden,  which  ukually  move  in  ain* 

(8  Kinga  z.  88,  uq, ;  eomp.  viii.  88 ;  is.  14),  gle  file,  the  moat  important  routes  are  marked 

and  at  a  later  period,  the  Assyrian  troopa  only  t^  nanow  winding  paths,  that  receive 

(1  Chron.  v*  80).    Tlie  aecond  chief  road  their  direetion  firom  the  ever^varying  featnres 

lay  from  Jerusslem  southward  to  Hebron,  of  the  region  over  which  they  pass.  The  soil 

whence  ran  a  way  to  Alia,  and  another  weet-  Is  often  so  hard  aa  to  take  no  impreealon  from 

wardly  to  Oasa.    From  Oaia,  through  Rhi-  the  feet  of  animala ;  and  the  eye  of  an  nnpne- 

noooluraand  Peluslum,  was  the  shortest  and  tised  traveller  pereeivea,  even  on  a  common 

most  convenient  road  down  into  Eg^  (Jo-  thoroughfare,  no  evidence  that  othera  have 

■eph.  Andq.  xiv.  8).    Along  this  road  thou-  paased  along  the  aame  way.    No  repairs  are 

sands  of  prisoners  were,  after  the  overthrow  ever  made — ^no  labour  employed  to  remove 

of  Jemaalem  under  Vespasian,  conducted  to  an  obstacle  or  prevent  a  breach.    If  a  rock 

Alexandria,  in  order  to  be  shipped  there  for  rolls  down  from  the  mountain,  or  a  ehaam  is 

Rome.    The  third  road  fh»m  Jemaalem  ran  made  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  die  next  paaser 

to  JoppB,  on  ths  Mediterranean.    This  wap  goes  round  it  the  beet  way  he  can,  and  hcnce- 

the  shortest  way  by  which  the  sea  could  be  fordi  there  is,  to  die  needful  extontb  a  change 

reached  from  the  capital.  in  the  road.    When  the  want  of  room  to  de- 

The  exact  nature  of  these  roada  is  not  viate  from  the  old  path,  or  any  other  eaar% 

^owil«  li^th*  9om40  period,  so^ie  of  ^t%  \^u  for  %  \Qn^  tinie  ^qfioed  d)e  tnir«l  n 


WAV                     f-eS  WE  A 

riiiri*trMk,ftiutrni«<iliuuMlIivituUyironi  In  tlienlUjof  Eihnil,  Bobtnion  (LSIS) 

de«p  inlo  ttt  euth,  or  eren  inio  the  fwe  oi  found  a  parad  puh,  or  tuba  oat  laid  un- 

the  rock,  which  ia  ordinaril;  paTcd  or  half  enulj  wilh  large  atouea,  ia  tha  mumer  of  a 

filled  np  wilh  robing  ■tone*;  Ihoa  fonnhig  SwiM  mounlaiu  road.   It  paaata  between  the 

Ihe  worat  poiaibla  foothold,  aod  tba  moat  walla  of  riiiejarda  and  oiiTe-jardi,— the  for- 

UDeomfortabU  aaoommodalion  to  lh«  foot  of  nei  shiBSr  in  the  Talley,  and  Ihe  iMtiu  la 

the  horaa  or  the  donkej.  Ihe  alopaa  of  (he  hills,  which  are  in  many 

The  gieal  road  le»£ng  acroaa  the  plain  plaiM  bidll  up  in  terracea.    Bobinaon  aXto 

ftora  tha  Damasena  gate  al  Jeniaalem,  has  pasaed  what  beais  aterj  mark  of  alwaja  haT- 

beeit  worn  by  tratcl  and  washed  bj  rains  till  ing  been  a  great  highway  between  Uehnni 

it  has  Ihs  appsaianos  of  a  deep  artifloial  and  JeraaBlem.    It  ia  direct,  and  in  raany 

ttsncfa,   into  which  an  lufinite  namber  of  parla  artificially  made,  eridcDtly  in  timet  of 

small   rolling   stones    hars    bean   gathered  old.     •  Bui  wheels,' be  saya, 'certainly Deter 

from  Ihs  adjacent  fields.     Where  there  are  paaesd  here ;    the  bills    are  too  thatp  and 

DO  loads,  there  can  be  do  wheal- carriages,  sleep,  and    Ihe  anrCan   of  the  groand  too 

OlindidDDtaeesomuchas  aeartorawbesl-  thickly  strewn  with  rocka,  to  admit  of  Ihe 

bSTTOW  in  Ihe  Holy  Land.  Solomon  and  some  possibility  of  lehicles  being  oisd  in  this 

other  kings  had  carriages,  and  the  inTadeia  monnUuioaa   region  withont   ths   toilsome 

of  Ihe  land  often   increased   the   tenor  of  conglmctianof  arlifloial  raada,  each  as  ncrer 

-    their  approach  by  war-oharion.     It  ia  OTi-  yet  eiialed  here.     Indeed,  we  nowhere  read 

dent,  however,  thai  Ihe  royal  eqnipsgsa  were  of  wheeled  carriages  in  connection  with  the 

confined  to  a  fkw  ahon  routes,  and  tbeae  ill-  BOanuy  soalh  of  Jeniialem,  except  where 

■dapudinstranenlaofwar  eouldneieihavs  Joseph  ii  said  to  havs  aent  waggons  to  bring 

left  the  plains.    The  hill  ooonHy  waa  as  nn-  down  hia  father  into  Egypt    Theaa  came  to 

faToorable  as  possible  10  their  morements;  Hebron, andJaeobtraTclled  wilh  them  Ihsaca 

anditia  auaeienlly  STideni  that  conTenient  to  Beershsba  (Ocn.  xIt.  19,  SI,  27;  iItI.  I). 

arUUcial  road*  never  silslcd  hers   to  any  We  had  thia  circnmatanee  In  mind  oa  oni 

great  eilent,  wilh  the  ezoeption  of  the  few  jonmsy  bom  Becraheba  to  Bebron ;   and 

milltsry  roales  constmcled  by  the  Bomaus  long  before  reaching  Doherijeh,  we  were  eon< 

during  their  sw^  OTcr  these  ooontriss.  finced  that  waggons  for  ths  patriarch  could 

On  hia  way  from  Jemsalem  to  Nablons,  not  hsTS  passed  by  that  route.   Slifl,  hj  tak- 

sl  Jnfna,  Bobinson  {iii  77)  found  •  sxident  ing  a  mors  cirooitous  eonrae,  np  the  great 

traces  o(  an  aneient  pated  road,  entirely  siml-  Wady  el-KhoUl,  more  to  iLa  ri^t,  ihey  might 

lar  to  the  Boman  roads  »f  Italy  and  other  ro-  probably  reach  Hebron,  through  the  Talleys, 

iriona.    It  was  obnoDaly  of  old  a  public  and  withont  great  dinsulty.' 

•   blj  a  militan  way  between  the  dtics  of  WEAVE  (T.  comp.  iwM  standa  (Jndgea 

la  and  Jenaalsm ;  the  great  road,  ap-  zrl  13.    Is.  xjx.  9)  for  the  Hebrew  ahnf 

which  in  ancient  times,  aa  now,  led  (comp.  O. araMa^,  and  L.  oranaa,  'a  spider^ 

„„„_  Js  Bomnit  of  the  high  mounlainons  •  weavs  Ihe  spider's  tort,'  la.  lit  0). 

tract  ftom  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Ihroagh  WeaTing,  aa  one  of  those  arts  withonl 

Keapolis  and  Qophna,  to  the  holy  city.    The  which  men  cannot  take  Ihe  firal  aleps  in  eiTl- 

naTcment  still  remains  enlirs  (or  a  yery  con-  lisation,  was  known  to  the  anoienl  Egyptians, 

wdsraUe  disuuioe.'  fromwhom,if  preTionslJlgoorantofi^whiBb 
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ti'not  Uk^,  the  Hsbnwi  bm;  ban  Uvnt     II  xiz.  0] ;  tsd  at  a  lUsr  pttlad,  tpft  '< 

' '" — " — '     faand  iDppI jing flu*  liDcn, «ilh etahrudctxl 

wotk  (EMkieluTiL  T).  The  emirinp  el 
111*  UtNinaola,  nuda  b;  the  lundi  of  liml 
itsi,  ibow  tlut  tba  nMion  hid  ituiunl 
macU  ikiU  in  wcKTiug  (Eiodat  in'.  S'M. 
Amoag  ihsm,  (piimiiig  (IU>,3S)  uidn«iuf 
(Pro*,  iixi.  18)  nn  ilii  ipeeitl  Mnpatiuu 
oriiDBMwiTM,*TCDlhoi]ghsIhie)ibitlb,uui 
ot  faniaja  (l»aa  (Eiod.  lUT.  itO.  1  Kiu|i 
niil  7.  ProT.  »«»l,  13,  IS;  enop.  Joqili. 
J.  W.  1.  24,  3)  ;  Ihon^  mnoi  ti  llu  nili 
MI  an  mintionad  [Eiod.  xnr.  SO;  ff>iE)>. 
I  Cbran.  IT.  21).  Ttia  kran  waa  (h<  liiLf^t 
elcnled  fkvni*,  mnal  in  primilifa  Utaa,  R- 
guiiiof  lb*  «oikiDan  to  ittnd  al  hi)  (B^- 
iDfut;  aa  paiti  of  il  art  iiHiiiiciocd,th(ibiii- 
II*  (Job  lii.  S),  (he  baam  (1  Son.  irii-  '•■ 
3  Sam.  iii.  10),  and  Ilia  pin  (Jsdg.  ini- 1^ 
14).  From  iLo  nhnBixi  In  tba  Bible  lo 
Tarioaa  patti  of  Ilia  proemca  (Larit  liii. 
48.    Jodg.  »L  13.    la.  uniiL  11),  ■•  a*J 


fnfct  Hut  wsarlnf  reaclisd  among  Ih*  Ha-  Ihia  tplindid  kind  of  texIOTe  w«mBadift> 

brawa  aitlaUa  eicfllauec,   tlioagh   tbaj  ob-  hanging*  for  the  liberaaela  aoiltiMttiiuta' 

tatntd  fltalr  finer  fabriM  fMin  Ggrpl  (PrOT.  tba  higb-pricaC     la  Ihs  N*w  Teilammt*' 

ill.  Ifl)  and  Babjion  (Joaepb,  Aniiq.  xiiii.  ban  Ihe  acamttM  coal  <*om  bj  Jent,  ll»< 

0,  1).     Ot  bighlf-wnngbl  arlinlca  we  find  la,  made  emlnaiic];  bj  weaTlng  (Jobs  ii<- 

in  the  SeriptDni,  I.  an  '  embroidered  coat'  23).     A  tndition  of  tba  Je«a  npiftoU  Ibt 

(Exod.  iiTliL  1),  pnbablj  vorhsd  in  imall  gammts  of  Ibe  high-prieil  lo  haia  l«° 

■qaarea,  aa  Itatelaled  piTemenU,  or,  it  mar  ""^^  KithonI  a  needla,   being  wonn  wl> 

ba,  aomawbal  afut  (be  manner  of  lUa  Seoteh  In  one  pitea.    Bee  CuTHm,  Sa*ii- 

plaidi  [  ir. '  clothing  of  wTOOghl  gold*  (Pa.  WELL  (T,).  a,  it  deieribed  by  EobirifOii, 

sir.  13),  tbat  ia,  Inlerwaren  irltb  tlireadi  of  lying  ou  bli  road  fnnn  Jemaalna  lo  <>'■,■- 

(did  10  aa  to  produce  regular  figure* ;  HI.  ■  Another  anirloni  veil  in  ^e  Talle;.  obibit' 

'ahilfiil  work'  (Eiodui  iiti.  1),  exhibiting  ing  qBilea  putoralaeenaof  pa)tiai«hald>t<- 

■rmbotical  forma,  u  the  ebemhioi ;  IV.  '  di-  Uanj  aattle,  flock*  of  thcep  and  kidi,  ii" 

nn  eolonra  of  needla-work'  (Jndgri  T,  80.  alao  eamcU,  were  all  waiting  roond  tba**!^ 

Eiak.  xri.13),  probablf  a  kind  ot  Upeatrj  while  men  and  women  were  biuilj  eaipl<ir> 

or  oarpet.    Embroideir  la  aaid  not  to  have  In  drawing  water  far  them.    ThcM  pcp'' 

been  known  to  Ihe  Hebrewa  before  the  eiile.  al  one*  oflerwj   and  dnw  water  Ibr  nt  >■■'' 

Tbilths  Hebrew*  poaseaaed  the  ak  111  to  work  our  thinn  animala,  withoni  the  npertun^ 

(wea*e)  in  inanj  eolanr*,  appeara  ftom  Exod.  of  reward.     The  well  was  aqnare  and  n>r- 

x»»l.  i.  Mf,,  where  we  find  enrtaln*  of  fin*  row;  bj  mrasorinir  iba  rope,  we  f"""''  ''" 

twload  linen  (bjaana)  incoloar  blae.  parpl*.  ilppiti   in  l«  >i<iv  r<'<  t.     A  pUifinn  nl  v^n 

Md  fMflal,  ioirroiifbl  nlili  clitrutjitia,    Of  U>ge  <iou«3  wm  iiiiiU  up  Mouad  il,  w^  ^^ 


Imm  tnany  drinking  troughs.    On  the  plat-  well,  at  tlie  height  of  several  feet  ahore  th« 

form  was  fixed  a  small  reel  for  the  rope,  uatoral  surface  of  the  rock  through  which 

which  a  man,  seated  on  a  level  whh   the  the  excavation  was  made.     Olin   dropped 

axis,  wound  up  hy  pulling  the  upper  part  of  some  stones  iuto  the  well,  and  was  satistied 

the  reel  towai^s  him  with  his  hands,  while  that  it  contained  water  and  was  very  deep. 

he  at  the  same  time  pushed  the  lower  part  Manndrell  reports  it  to  he  dug  in  a  firm 

from  him  with  the  feet.    This  may  not  im-  rock,  three  yards  in  diameter  and  thirty-five 

prohahly  have  heen  the  ancient  Egyptian  in  depth,  five  of  which  were  full  of  water, 

manner  of  vratering  with  the  foot'  (Dent.  Several  travellers  have  found  it  dry.    The 

zi.  10).     See  Watbb.  quantity  of  water  varies. 

Wells  in  Arahia  at  the  present  day  are,  as         The  well  was  deep  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and 

they  were  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  halt-  the  Samaritan  woman  had  no  means  with 

ing'plaoes,  on  account  of  the  torrid  nature  her  of  procuring  water  Trom  it  (John  iv.  11). 

of  the  countiy,  highly  priced.    Biodorus  Si>  In  illustration,  may  be  cited  Bauwolt'a  words 

eulns  states  that  Uie  Nabathasan  Arabs  were  (Reiie,  400):  'Near  Bethlehem  is  a  good 

celebrated  for  their '  seasonable  (conyeniently  cistern,  full  of  water,  deep  and  wide.     On 

placed)  wells' in  the  desert,  which  were  known  this  account,  persons  who  go  there  to  draw 

to  themselves  only,  and  consequently  were  water  carry  with  them  ropes  and  leathern 

made  by  them  places  of  safe  retreat    The  buckets,  which  are  also  borne  by  caravans 

ancient  Qebers  (or  fire -worshippers)  were  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  for  oblunmg 

much  famed  for  the  wells  which  they  dug,  water  on  the  journey.' 
many  of  which  still  exist  in  Persia.     Sir        WHEAT   (T.)  was  so  sup<>rior  and  so 

W.  Onseley  has  cited  Isfendiar's  vow  to  make  abundant  in  Palestine,  that  ears  of  it  appear 

8  hundred  places  of  repose  and  a  hundred  on  coins  as  a  symbol  of  the  land  (comp.  Is. 

thousand  wells,  with  trees  around  them.  xxviii.  25.  Ezek.  iv.  0).    It,  as  well  as  bar- 

'  Olin,  on  the  south  of  Judah,  met  with  two  ley,  grew  in  all  parts  (Dent  viu.  8.    Judg. 

ancient  wells  which  were  walled  up  in  the  vi.  11.    1  Samuel  vi.  18.    2  Samuel  iv.  6 ; 

most  substantial  manner  with  hewn  stones,  xvli.  28).    The  produce  being  beyond  the 

having  no  windlass  or  other  machinery  for  wonts  of  the  inhabitants,  a  yearly  present 

drawing  water,  which  was  done  by  means  of  was  made  by  Solomoa  to  Hiram,  king  of 

a  rope  and  bucket  of  goat  or  sheep  skin,  let  Tyre  (1  Kings  v.  11),  and  a  regular  trade  in 

down  into  the   well  and  raised  by  hand,  exporting  wheat  was  carried  on  by  means  of 

'Watering  troughs,  dug  out  of  large  blocks  the  Tynans  (Ezek.  xzviL  17).    Wheat  was 

of  stone,  stand  about  the  well,  for  the  pur-  made  into  bread,  eaten  (the  grains)  parched 

pose  of  watering  the  flocks.    Here,  not  im-  or  in  green  ears  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  oomp.  Josh, 

probably,  Abraham  and  Isaac  watered  their  y.  11.  Buth  ii.  14.   1  Sam.zvii.  17.  2  Sam. 

flocks.'  zvii.  28).    Captain  Mangles  saw  at  Heshbon 

Bobinion  reports  (ii.  619) — 'At  Milh  (on  wheat  whose  ears  were  of  unusual  size,  one 

the  ronte  from  Wady  Mousa  to  Hebron)  are  of  them  exceeding  in  dimensions  two  of  the 

two  wells,  measuring  about  forty  feet  in  ordinary.   Laborde  says  there  is  to  be  found 

depth,  and  walled  up  round  with  good  mason  at  Kerek  a  species  of  hundred-wheat,  which 

work ;  one  of  them  is  seven  and  a  half,  and  justifies  the  text  of  the  Bible  against  the 

the  other  five  feet  in  diameter.    The  water  charge  of  exaggeration.    According  to  Man- 

■eemed  not  to  be  good,  and  the  Arabs  said  gles,  the  Heshbon  wheat  Is  to  the  English 

St  was  aoid;  but  we  had  no  rope  or  bucket  as  ISO  grains  is  to  43;  and  in  regard  to  imm- 

to  draw  any.    The  Arabs  of  the  Tiyahah  her  of  grains  in  an  ear,  as  84  of  the  former 

water  here;  they  come  hither  early  in  autumn,  to  41  of  the  latter.    How  fine  the  wheat  of 

These  wells  and  ruins  at  el-Milh  I  am  dis-  Palestine  was  of  old,  may  in  a  measure  be 

posed  to  regard  as  marking  the  site  of  the  conceived  from  tlie  ears  which  appear  as 

ancient  Moladah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  symbols  on  Jewish  coins.    See  Vol.  ii.  20. 
Holatha  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  (Josh.        Bobinson  (ii.  894),  on  his  way  from  Gaza 

zv.  26 ;  comp.  21 ;  six.  2.    1  Chron.  iv.  28.  to  Hebron,  fonnd  the  crops  of  grain  very 

Neh.  xl.  26).  good.    '  In  one  field,  as  we  approached  Ku- 

A  species  of  well  was  need  in  Syria,  the  beibeh,  nearly  two  hundred  reapers  and  glean« 

soil  being  dry,  as   a  granary  for  preserv-  ers  were  at  work,  the  latter  being  nearly  as 

ing  com.    Yano  says  that  wheat  laid  up  in  numerous  as  the  former.    A  few  were  taking 

this  way  remains  good  eTen  fifty  years,  mU-  their  refreshment,  and  offered  us  some  of 

let  more  than  a  hundred.    Such  granaries  their  '  parched  com.'    In  the  season  of  har- 

are  intended  in  Jer.  xlL  8.  Amos  ix.  6.  Joel  Test  the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet  fully  dry  and 

L  17.  hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan,  or  on  t.n  iron 

Jacob's  well  (see  the  article)  Olin  (ii.  8M  )  plate,  and  constitute  a  very  palatable  article  of 

found  concealed  from  the  view  by  what  at  first  food ;  this  is  eaten  along  with  bread,  or  in- 

seems  only  a  heap  of  rubbish.    A  church  stead  of  it    Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  eom- 

was  built  over  the  well  by  the  empress  He-  mon,  at  this  season,  among  the  labouring 

tena.    It  has  long  sunk  to  ruins;  but  an  classes,  that  this  parched  wheat  is  sold  in 

•rch  of  ifilid  m^iopry  HjU  remains  over  the  the  uiarVeis.    The  whole  scene  of  Uie  reap* 
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tntni  glMiwn,  ind  their  '  parehrd  com,'  On  htlag  qiuttianed,  thej  tlA  lU*  vu  U 
fiTt  HI  ■  Mn\j  npiSMuUtioii  of  Iha  alorj  old  caMom,  uid  no  ona  voqld  (peak  agKiiut 
«f  Bnlh  and  tha  MicScnl  huTeat-hom*  in  il ;  ihaj  irci«  aapposad  la  ba  hiufij,  and  it 
diafleldiotBou'  (Bath  iL  6,11).  Robin-  «u  allowsd  m  ■  ohaiitj.  Wa  ain  this  afler- 
■on,  *  litda  farther  on  (US),  addi  uioUiBr  nrdi  in  tepeitod  ioaluieat'  (iL  1B2}, 
lrul,apaakiiisof  the  Tioinitr  of  Uabron  and  WHITE,  no  lau  ihiD  porpla  gumaoti, 
tha  hulaj  Iwrreiti — ■  Hara  wa  Headed  no  vara  of  old  cbuuteriatic  of  higfa  diidnRion 
fnird  iroonil  our  lanL  Tha  owueia  of  Iha  and  eTcn  rojrUtr-  Benee  in  the  tniufi(iira- 
cropi  eame  araty  night  and  alept  upon  Ihalr  tion  our  SiTionc'a  lestmeut*  are  glUtodns 
Ihreihiag-floora,  to  goard  them  ;  and  Ihia  wa  while  (Hut  niL  2),  and  is  tha  Berelalian 
had  taand  to  be  oniTcraal  in  all  the  region  the  laiiita  an  dad  bx  white ;  alio  Iha  iBgrii 
of  Gua.  Wa  were  in  the  nidel  of  leenei  that  appeared  at  the  aapnlehia  wan  in  whiM 
pnclaalf  like  Ihoee  of  Bnlh,  whan  Baai  (John  ix.  11), — ioilaneei  in  whid  ecieMlal 
winnowed  barUf  on  hit  threehlng-llaor,  and  pnhtj  teem*  lo  be  indicated,  inaimnch  ai 
laid  himaeir  dawn  al  night  logQird  iha  heap  tha  L^l  of  the  akiea  natanllr  ^mboliwt 
of  com'  (lit  3 — 14).  the  tnatroiu  Mostit;  of  heiTen.    Aeeoidiog 

Near  lenain  (Qinaa),  for  aaranl  milea  to  Jotepbae  (Aniiti,  tiIL  T,  3),  Solomm, 
ronnd,  Olin  (IL  STB)  alataa  the  latid  wat  oo-  aeeompanied  bj  hii  bod;  -  gaud,  tuad  10 
*eied  with  wheal,  which,  he  uji,  il  the  great  repair  dtilj  la  a  hooaa  of  pleaaun  at  Etbeni 
crap  of  Palealina,  thrifing  on  all  toil*  eapa-  not  lar  from  Jemailem,  in  ■  chariot,  alad  in 
hi*  of  bearing  anj  thing.  Tha  ilraw  la  ahortcr  whila  robai.  Tha  eoalom,  on  tha  part  of 
than  that  of  the  United  Btataa,  eren  when  Unga,  of  wearing  while  itate  ^rpaial,  ei- 
grown  on  tha  richeal  land.  The  wheat,  how-  plaina  Fa.  linlL  11 — '  When  tha  Almightj 
•ter,  which  ii  alwaja  bearded,  ia  large  and  acallcred  the  kinga  (of  the  Canaanitta) 
heaTj,  and_tha  grain  of  good  toallly.  thereon.  It  (the  field  of  battle)  waa  aa  enow 

in  Salmoi^'  while  with  the  eaat-awaj  bibb> 
Ilea  of  the  rooted  cblellaine. 

The  image  In  Apoe.  iiL  S  mq  hare  been 
taken  trtim  a  oaatom  obaened  io  the  Saabs- 
drim,  which,  hi  invaatigaUng  the  genetl^iM 
of  priaati,  wiih  a  riew  to  tha  mainwnaDia  of 
Iha  pnritf  of  their  deaceni,  la  (aid  bj  Hal- 
inonidea  to  haTa  canaed  anah  aa  had  *  a  blot 
on  their  aaenlchson'  to  ba  eloibad  In  bUck, 
and  othera,  whoa*  linaaga  wia  fraa  tron  n^ 
cepllan,  to  ba  clad  In  whit*  gannmti,  in 
which  tbej  went  into  Iha  lam^a,  to  anper- 
intand,  with  their  brethren,  iu  pnbUa  ter- 

In  aome  parti  of  Ihe  £aat  al  the  praaenl 
day  white  ii  the  colour  of  mooming.  Then 
are  not  wanting  indicaUons  that  the  earn* 
waa  cnalomarj  amang  the  Jewe.  Wben 
Archelana,  after  tha  death  of  hia  talhtr, 
Heiod,  aaaamad  the  acepin,  he  repaired  ta 
the  temple  in  white  eppirel  fJoae^  J.W. 
a  1,  I). 

liie  '  white  horee '  mentianed  in  Ber.  aL 

I,  3,  i^paan  to  ban  been  aet  forth  painted 

or  portiejed  in  a  book.    Flotnne  hare  bean 

fnmd  in  Oriental  mannicrlpti  of  TarfUHiCDl 

data. 

While  horaea  were  eroplofed  In  trimnphe) 

rmlTtiiiul  WBlxT.  ptoeeaaionaaea  tokenof  TictoiT.   Thenlaion 

■  Plneking  Iba  eara  of  com '  la  illnatnled     of  •  white  horae  In  a  drMm  indicated,  as- 

bj  Bobinaon,  whole  ipeakiog  of  the  connlT7     cording  to  rabbioioal  tisditioii,  aomething 

between  Hebron  and  Ain  Jid; :  '  The  whole     good  among  Ihe  Jewa,  who  bald  that  ma  of 

tract  waa  almoal  oorered  with  fine  flelda  of    Ihe  gnerdlan  asgela  nude  bia  appeanUM* 

wheaL    Watchmen  wen  atationed  In  Tarioua     on  a  wbile  horee. 

paru  to  prereDt  calUa  and  flocka  fram  trea-  WIDOWB  were  bf  Fanl  (I  TiraoOiTT.  S) 
pacaing  npao  tha  grain.  The  wheat  waa  now  allowed  to  ba  ohoaen  to  the  aerrloe  of  die 
ripening,  and  we  had  here  a  beaatlful  iltua-  chnreh  if  thrceioora  jeare  old,  and  bad  bad 
tntlon  of  the  Scrlpton.  Our  Araba  'weie  but  one  hnaband.  Amoni  the  BuDeul 
■a  bnngerad,'  and,  going  into  tha  Selda,  tliej  widowa 
•elBokodtha.aan  of  eam  anddid  aat,nib-     ware  b 

Wifthmia  tl|tlrbimdi'(U«tllt«wiHLl],     iIm  o[  vldowa  and  oAert  M  dmsonnM* 
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««s  a  xelaxatioa  of  that  OrieDtal  law  which  tim«  the  prospect  was  dresd/nl ;  yet  there 

excluded  femaJes  from  taking  pert  in  the  was  no  danger  of  life.    Most  of  the  Aribs 

services  of  publio  worship,  and  conspired,  ooTcred  Iheir   faces  with  a  handkerchief^ 

with  other  Christian   influences,   to  raise  though  traTclling  before  the  wind.    After 

woman  to  her  present  rank;  which,  however,  five  o'clock  the  wind  fell,  the  air  became 

from  the  great  deficiencies  of  her  early  edu-  less  obscure,  a  breeae  sprang  up  from  the 

cation,  is  much  lower  than  it  should,  and  M^W.  which  soon  purified  the  atmosphere, 

in  time,  we  trust,  wiU  be.    The  mother,  as,  restored  the  suu  to   his    splendour,   and 

in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  educator  brought  a  clear  and  pleasant  evening,  with 

of  the  family,  ^nld  herself  receive  the  best  a  temperature  of  60  deg.     It  was  no  little 

possible  education.  labour  for  the  party  to  free  themselves  firom 

WIMPLES,  signii^g  the  lappet  of  a  the  sand  in  which  they  were  enveloped, 
hood  or  veil  as  worn  by  nuns,  is,  in  Is.  iii.        In  Egypt,  a  period  of  the  year  bears  the 

32»  the  rendering  of  a  word  which,  in  Buth  name  of  el-Khamsin,  when  hot  southeriy 

iiL  16,  is  translated  '  the  vail,'  and  in  the  winds  are  very  frequent  and   particularly 

margin,  '  sheet  or  apron.'     This  vail  was  noxious.    This  period  is  said  to  commence 

obviously  the  large  cloak  or  plaid  that  co-  on  the  day  after  the  Coptic  festival  of  Easter 

vexed  the  whole  person.    Tlie  words  in  the  Sunday,  and  to  terminate  on  Whit-Sunday, 

eonuaon  version, '  the  mantles  and  the  wim-  thus  continuing  forty-nine  days.    It  gene* 

pies,'  have  been  rendered,  '  the  hoods  and  rslly  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 

the  veils.'  lasts  during  the  whole  of  May.    This  is  the 

WINDS,  THE,  in  Palestine,  were  of  old  most  unhealthy  season  in  Egypt;  and  while 

four,  conformably  to  the  opinion  that  there  it  lasts,  the  inhabitants  are  apprehensive  of 

weie  four  quarters  of  the  world  (Jerem.  xlix.  being  visited  by  the  plague. 
80.  Dan.  vii.  d.  Zech.  li.  6.  Matt  xxiv.  81.        In  July  and  August  there  sometimes  pre- 

Apoc.  vii.  1).    The  winds  in  Palestine  are  vails  in  Egypt  a  wind  which  resembles  the 

regular,  depending  on  fixed  and  periodical  blast  from  a  furnace,  rendering  every  artide 

causes.    They  also  very  aocording  to  the  of  fomiture  literally  hot 
relative  position  of  the  place  of  observation.        The  samoom,  which  is  a  very  violent,  hot. 

In  autumn  and  winter,  according  to  Busse-  and  suffocating  wind,  is  of  more  rare  oeenr- 

ger  (Betftn,  iii.  100)»  who  has  given  exact  rence  than  the  khamsin  winds,  and  of  shorter 

tables  of  the  results  of  his  obeervations,  the  duration.    Its  heat  Is  Intense^  its  course  im- 

wiuds  that  prevail  in  Inner  Syria  are  the  petuons.    Its  direction  is  generally  from  the 

east  and  the  south-east;  whilst  immediately  sonth«east  or  south-south^east    It  is  com- 

on  the  coast,  the  north  and  north-west  winds  monly  preceded  by  a  fearful  ealm.    As  it 

are  most  firequent    What  contributes  mostly  approaches,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yel- 

to  this  are  the  local  relations,  and  especially  lowish  hue,  tinged  with  red;  the  sun  ap- 

the  viciiiity  of  the  lofty  plain  of  the  Hauran,  pears  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  gradually 

and  the  high  hills  along  the  east  of  the  Jor-  beoomM  quite  concealed  befoie  the  hot  blast 

dan,  which  are  soon  covered  with  snow,  while  Is  felt  in  its  full  violence.    The  ssnd  and 

on  the  coast  you  meet  with  the  prevalent  sea*  dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  i^oom,  and 

winds.  increase  the  painftd  efibets  of  the  heat  and 

When  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  rarity  of  the  afr.  Besptration  becomes  uneasy, 
drawing  near  to  (he  southem  boundary  of  penpirationssems  to  be  entirely  stopped;  the 
Palestine,  Bobinson  and  his  companions  were  tongue  is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prick- 
overtaken  by  a  violent  sirocco,  resembling  the  ling  sensation  is  experienced,  as  if  caused 
khamsui  of  Egypt    The  wind  had  been  all  by  eleotri)  aparks.    It  is  sometimes  impos- 
tbe  morning  nordi-east,  but  at  eleven  o'clock  sible  for  a  %srson  to  remain  erect,  on  ac- 
it  suddenly  changed  to  the  south  and  came  count  of  the  toioo  of  the  wind,  and  the  sand 
upon  them  with  violence  and  intensity,  until  and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to 
it  blew  a  perfect  tempest    The  atmosphere  keep  theur  eyes  closed.    It  is  most  distress- 
was  filled  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  form--  ing  when  it  overtakes  travellers  in  the  desert 
ing  a  bluish  hsse;  Uie  son  was  darkly  visi-  A  very  violent  samoom  seldom  continues 
ble,  his  disk  exhibiting  only  a  don  and  sickly  longer  than  half  an  hour.    Distressing  as  it 
hoe ;  and  the  glow  of  the  wind  came  on  the  is,  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  unless  to  persons 
face  as  tiom  a  burning  oven.    Often,  they  who  are  already  brought  almost  to  the  point 
could  not  see  ten  rods  around  them,  and  their    of  death.    The  eamel  suffers  equally  with 
eyee,  ears,  mouths,  and  clothed,  were  filled  his  master,  end  often  lies  down  with  hie  back 
with  ssnd.  The  thermometer  at  twelve  o'clock     to  the  wind,  closes  his  eyes,  stretches  out  his 
stood  at  8S  deg.  F.,  and  had,  apparently,    long  neck  on  the  ground,  and  so  remains 
been  higher ;  at  two  o'clock  it  had  fallen  to    until  the  storm  has  passed  over. 
70  deg.,  although  the  wind  still  continued.        The  sobah,  very  common  in  Egypt  and 
The4empest  went4>n  increasing  until  it  had    the  acyacent  deserts,  is  a  whirlwind  which 
become  a  tornado.    It  was  with  the  utmost    raises  the  sand  or  dust  in  the  form  of  a  pil- 
difficulty  that  they  eould  pitch  their  tent,  or     lar,  generally  of  immense  height    Twelve 
)tf«9  it  npri^t  alter  it  was  pitched.    For  a    have  been  seen  in  one  dav    They  are  sobm^ 
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tioies  carried  yrlth  great  rapidity  across  tbe 
deserts  aad  fields  of  Egypt,  and  OTcr  tlie 
river,  boats  ou  which  are  apaet  by  it  unless 
timely  preeaations  are  taken. 

WISE.  When,  in  2  Cor.  zi.  19,  P«al  de- 
elares,  '  Gladly  ye  endnre  fools,  being  wise 
yourselves,'  he  may  make  reference  to  the 
tolerant  and  even  respeetfhl  feeling  with 
which  persons  of  weak  intelleet  are  regarded 
in  tbe  East — a  feeling  wbioh  has  for  its  fonn* 
datton  the  idea  that  such  unhappy  beings 
are  objects  of  Ood's  special  faTonr,  and 
therefore  are  in  some  sense  saered. 

WOMEN,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
were  in  a  condition  of  less  seclusion  and 
restraint  than  is  now  customary  in  the  East, 
doubtless  in  Tirtue  of  the  higher  estimation 
in  which  the  Bible  places  them  (Oen.  IL  90, 
»eq.).  Yet,  conformably  with  Oriental  cus- 
toms, the  wife  dwelt  in  a  separate  apartment 
(zxiT.  67 ;  ixxi.  88),  taking  her  share,  how- 
erer,  uuTciled,  in  the  business  of  the  house, 
and  so  visible  to  its  inmates  and  visitors 
(Oen.  zz.  3.  Judges  iv.  17),  while  maidens 
busied  themselves  with  the  cattle  (Oenesis 
zziz.  9.  Ezod.  u.  16.  1  Sam.  iz.  11).  In 
later  periods,  women  of  the  middle  class 
lived  mingled  with  the  men  (3  Sam.  ziz.  5; 
zz.  16.  Matt  iz.  SO.  John  iv.  7.  Luke  z. 
88).  Tet  females  were  more  confined  to  the 
house  than  among  us,  and  men  of  high  rank 
having  several  wives  kept  them  in  a  harem 
(2  Kings  zziv.  10.  Esther  ii.  8, 9) ;  not,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  in 
public  (1  Kings  ziv.  4,  109.  3  Sam.  vi.  30). 
In  general,  females  of  aU  classes  were  occu- 
pied with  domestic  duties — weaving,  cook- 
ing, and  making  garments  (1  Samuel  ii.  19. 
3  Samuel  ziii.  8.  Prov.  zzzi.  18,  ttq»),  and 
attending  to  even  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  linen  (18,  18,  34),  also  to  agricultural 
duties  (16). 

It  was  a  part  of  the  pious  offices  rendered 
to  our  sez  by  women  ihat  they,  in  paying  to 
the  bodies  of  deceased  friends  the  last  atten- 
tions, anointed  or  embalmed  them.  Hector's 
body  was  washed  and  embalmed  by  maidens 
(II.  zziv.  683).  TanaquU,  the  spouse  of  Tar- 
quinius,  washed  and  anointed  his  corpse. 
With  complete  propriety,  in  the  evangelists 
we  find  the  same  office  assigned  to  our  Lord's 
female  friends  (Mark  zvi.  1.  Luke  zziii.  06; 
zziv.  1). 

Maidens  were  employed  not  only  as  door-^ 
keepers  (John  zviii.  17),  but  to  convey  invi- 
tations  (Prov.  iz.  8).  Hasselquist  observed 
in  Egypt  a  custom  which  he  considered  very 
old.  At  'Bosetta,  he  saw  ten  or  twelve  females 
who  went  about  conveying  invitations  to  a 
banquet.  As  they  went,  they  sang  a  Joyous 
song. 

In  the  East  now,  serving  her  husband  is 
the  wife's  first  care  and  duty.  Nezt  to  this, 
the  most  importsat  occupation  is  that  of 
spinning,  weaving,  or  needle-work.  *  Sitting 
fi^  m  l^oiv  employed  with  the  distsif  i9 


better  for  women,'  said  Mohammed,  'dian 
a  yearns  worship ;  and  for  every  piece  of  clolh 
woven  of  the  thread  spun  by  tiiem,  they  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  a  martyr.'  The  ots 
above  mentioned  are  pursued  by  the  females 
in  the  harems  of  the  middle  aad  liighar 
classes,  who  sre  mudi  given  to  embroidering 
handkerchiefs,  head-v^ls,  &c.,  with  coloured 
silks  and  gold.  Many  women,  even  in  the 
houses  of  tha  wealthy,  replenish  dieir  pri- 
vate purses  by  ofQamenting  handkeinhicfii 
and  other  things  in  fhU  manner,  for  the  sale 
of  which  they  employ  a  fbmale  broker.  Hie 
whole  of  female  lilb  in  the  East  at  the  present 
day  is,  however,  fkr  lower,  more  material  and 
sensusl,  than  it  appears  to  have  beea  in  the 
best  times  of  the  Hebrew eommonwealth ;  and 
even  in  the  degenerate  di^s  in  which  Christ 
appeared,  the  fact  that  he  was  attended  and 
so  faithfiiUy  served  in  his  public  minislry  by 
women  (Matt  zzviL  65),  snAoes  to  prove  that 
there  ezisted  among  Jewish  females  then  a 
higher  culture  than  is  now  prevalent  eidier  in 
Palestine  or  other  parts  of  the  East. 

In  general,  the  Syrian  girl  of  modem  days 
has  a  high,  intelligent  forehead,  with  arched 
eyebrows,  large  and  long-shaped,  soft,  dark 
eyes,  a  fair  complezion,  a  delicately-formed 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  small,  pret^  mouth. 
The  face  is  long,  with  such  a  grave,  thought- 
ful ezpression,  that  the  little  girt  seems  as 
though  she  carried  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders.  There  is  no  dimpled  prettioess 
about  the  young  Syrians,  but  a  sort  of  dig- 
nified beauty  which,  when  matured,  is  very 
striking;  and  the  Syrian  women  retain  their 
youthful  appearsnce  very  long.  Delicacy 
being  their  personal  charaeteristie,  they  con- 
trast stron^y  with  the  Arab  girt. 

The  ancient  Jewess  was  £»nbtle8s  beauti- 
All.  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fea- 
tures of  Hebrew  females  in  these  days,  after 
the  race  has  suiTered  under  all  kinds  of  de- 
grading influences.  Like  the  religionsnsas 
of  the  men,  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  in- 
destructible. A  noble  race  was  that  which 
descended  from  Abraham  I  High  destinies 
have  they  fhlflUed  in  giving  birth  to  the  re- 
ligions of  the  most  civilised  nations ;  and  a 
high  reward,  we  trust,  yet  awaits  their  indo- 
mitable sons  and  lovely  daughters. 

Of  the  women  of  Hebron,  Bobinson  thus 
writes  (ii.  44):  *We  saw  here  none  of  the 
Jewish  women,  ezcept  in  passing  the  open 
doors  of  diflferent  rooms  where  they  were  sit- 
ting ;  they  greeted  us  kindly.  Those  whom 
we  had  met  yesterday  at  the  harem,  and  in- 
deed all  we  had  seen  in  Palestine,  wers 
habited  in  white— a  long  pieee  of  white  stuf^ 
like  a  vtfil  or  shawl,  thrown  over  the  head, 
drawn  together  under  the  chin,  aad  hanging 
down  to  Uie  feet  Many  of  the  Arab  women 
dress  in  the  same  manner  when  they  go  out; 
but  they  wear  a  face-veil  to  conceal  tfieir 
features,  which  the  Jewish  females  do  not 
Tbe  a^pear«ae«  qf  Oio  tatWr  wa^  neal  io^ 
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preposseising.    Indeed,  00  f^r  as  coiieems  from  Ugtin,  '  to  pick  np/  <  collect,'  pat  oir 

their  general  condition  of  thrift,  cleanliness,  compare  togellier,  denotes  '  the  reasoning 

and  welfare,  the  Jews  of  Hebron  seem  to  be  faculty,'  first  in  itself  (comp.  Matt.  xriiL 

far  better  off  than  their  brethren  in  Jerasa-  23 ;  zxt.  19.  Luke  zTi.  2),  then  in  its  results^ 

lem  or  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Land.'  and  so  *  an  account,'  <  reason,'  or  '  ezplana- 

Miss  Martineau  (*  Eastern  Life,'  iii.  62)  tion'  (Matt  zii.86.  Acts  xiz.  40.  1  Pet  ir. 
thus  speaks  of  the  women  of  Hebron :  *The  6.  Heb.  ziii.  7 ;  also  iv.  13,  'with  whom  we 
idlers  who  bung  about  us  were  a  very  hand-  have  to  do,'  1.  e.  <  to  whom  we  must  render 
some  set  of  people,  and  in  the  town  we  were  an  account') ;  and  secondly,  in  its  more  ob- 
yet  more  struck  with  the  beauty  of  those  we  Tions  form,  *  an  articulate  sound '  (Matthew 
passed.  There  was  something  cheerful  in  Tiii.  8.  Acts  zr.  24) ;  also,  as  conveyed  in 
meeting  the  women  with  faces  ancovered,  words, 'doctrine' (Mark  iv.  14.  Acts  vL  7). 
after  the  dark,  dismal  veiling  we  had  been  ae-  Without  noticing  some  shades  of  meaning 
customed  to  so  long  (in  Egypt).  Among  sll  found  in  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  fix>m 
the  Jews  we  saw,  I  observed  only  one  who  what  has  been  said  that  'word,'  in  the  Greek 
had  what  we  call  the  Jewish  cast  of  counts-  logot,  denotes  two  things —  thought  and 
nance.  Here,  and  at  Jerusalem  and  else-  speech,  ratio  and  oratio,  reason  and  lan- 
where,  we  saw  many  Jews  with  fair  com-  goage.  Logot  signifies  also  '  the  thinking 
plezions,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  Such  faculty ;'  but  of  tliis  its  etymological  import, 
eyes  I  never  saw,  as  both  the  blue  and  the  only  traces  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
brown;  soft,  large,  noble  eyes,  such  as  bring  ment,  though  John,  in  1.  1,  shows  that  he 
tears  into  one's  own,  one  knows  not  why.  was  familiar  with  the  conception.  In  gene- 
The  form  of  the  face  was  usually  fine,  and  ral,  logoi  may  be  said  to  mean  intel/igence 
the  complezions  clear,  brown,  or  fair;  the  (lego,  legt'm),  and  its  natural  expression, 
hair  beautifoL  The  drawback  was  the  fn-  speech,  Uiought,  and  words ;  for  words  are 
quency  of  scrofulous  disease  among  them,  only  uttered  thoughts.  Considered  in  refer- 
which  I  observed  particularly  at  Jerusalem.'  ence  to  its  source,  logot  is  '  mind  ;*  in  refer- 

Among  the  walls  of  separation  which  Paul  ence  to  its  results,  <  language.'  The  first  is 
asserts  the  gospel  threw  down,  was  that  which  the  internal  capacity,  the  second  iht  outward 
distinguished  the  sezes  in  their  spiritual  re-  manifestation.  From  this  double  meaning 
lations ;  for  he  declares  (Qalat  iii.  28)  not  of  the  word  logot,  which  corresponds  with  a 
only  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  0reek,  bond  twofold  reality  found  in  all  intelligent  beings, 
nor  free,  but  '  neither  male  nor  female ;  ye  was  deduced  the  doctrine  which  John  sets 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Among  the  forth  in  the  proem  to  his  Gospel.  That 
Pagans,  women  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  doctrine,  how  dissimilsr  soever  in  appear^ 
in  public  religious  ceremonies.  Among  the  anee  from  modes  of  thought  presented  in 
Jews,  on  many  both  civil  and  religious  occa-  the  synoptical  writers,  and,  as  may  tlierefore 
stons  men  only  were  actors.  Women  did  not  be  presumed,  current  in  Uie  section  of  the 
inherit  property  on  equal  terms  with  men.  primitive  church  which  those  writers  taught 
Neither  in  eivU  ofllees  nor  in  the  priesthood  and  still  represent,  John  in  no  way  ezplains, 
could  a  female  have  a  part  Thrice  a  year  oonfining  himself  to  the  application  of  it  to 
were  aU  males  to  appear  in  the  temple;  tra-  the  Gospel.  As,  then,  he  employs  the  term 
dition  czcluded  women  and  slaves.  The  togoi  without  giving  its  import,  we  may  be 
Hebrew  men  prided  themselves  on  the  fact  sure  that  he  knew  his  readers  were  acquainted 
that  they  were  Israelites,  not  Pagans ;  free  with  its  signification.  That  signification,  in 
men,  not  slaves ;  males,  not  females.  This  eonsequence,  must  have  been  current  in  his 
mere  distinction  of  sez  Christianity  disal-  day.  If  so,  it  is  to  history  we  must  appeal 
lows  (Matt  ziz.  4,  M9.),  and  thus  shows  how  for  a  knowledge  thereof.  Hence  those  inter- 
wide  and  elevated  is  its  spirit,  and  acquires  pretations  must  be  erroneous  that  have  not 
another  daim  to  be  accounted  the  most  lofty  an  historical  basis.  If  our  oljeet  is  not  to 
and  the  universal  ezpression  of  spiritual  support  preconeeived  ideas,  but  to  ascertain 
religion.  what  John  meant,  we  have  only  two  sources 

The    woman  clothed  with  the  sun,*  in  of  information  open  to  us — ^I.  the  etymolo- 

Rcv.  zii.  1,  is  .a  symbolical  representation  gical  meaning  of  the  word,  of  which  we  have 

of  a  kind  that  was  common  when  the  words  briefly  spoken  ;  and  II.  iu  historical  im- 

were  penned.    On  a  Boman  coin  of  the  age  port,  on  which  we  now  say  a  few  words.    In 

uf  Adrian,  Salut,  or  '  the  Common  Good,'  is  regard  to  the  historical  import  of  logoi,  in 

seen  as  a  woman  sitting  on  a  globe,  in  order  our  restricted  space  we  omit  the  doctrines 

to  set  forth  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  of  the  purs  Greek  schools  of  phUosophy, 

world  under  that  emperor.    The  deification  and  confine  our  remarks  to  Hebrew  sources, 

of  Boman  emperors  was  represented  on  coins  whence,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  John  msinly 

by  the  moon  and  stara  snnounding  Uieir  drew  the  elements  of  his  conception.    The 

bn>t.    Bee  Hzatbit.  root  of  that  conception  is  to  be  found  in 

WOBD  (T.  comp.  L.  verhum)  is  the  Ten-  Gen.  i.,  where  God  appears  as  *ps«Wng  the 

\imJig  (John  1, 1)  of  ih«  Qx99k  logotf  wliicli,  world  into  existence.    This  wMmw  anOu^ 
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^morpliiiie  representation  furnished  a  snit-  by  means  of  which  he  pat  forth  his'  iSego* 

able  element  for  poetry,  and  therefore  Pa.  rical  and  mystical  views  of  the  laets,  reqnire- 

zzziiL  0  giTes  a  poetie  comment :  ments,  and  doctrines  set  forth  In  the  Helirew 

By  the  word  of  JehoTsh  wen  the  hcaTens  mad«»  '  Scriptures.  Philo,  who  floorished  m  the  flitt 

And  all  the  hoet  of  them  by  the  breath  of  hb  moath.  lialf  of  the  first  eentary  of  oar  era,  maj  be 

The  aame  process  is  exhibited  in  ProT.  considered  as  a  eonlemporary  of  the  apoatia 


TiiL  22,  ieq.t  where  Wisdom  is  set  forth  as  a  John.  Philo  taught  that  Ood  came  into 

person  that  was  with  Ood  as  hia  divine  as-  tact  with  the  material  world,  and  revealed  him- 

sociate  and  instrument  in  the  creation.   This  aelf  by  means  of  his  Powert,  all  of  which  were 

poetic  personification  was  solidified  into  a  centred  in  his  Logot  as  their  aooroe.    Tliat 

separate  and  substantial  existence  in  the  cold  Logos  existed  either  in  Ood  lumadl^  aa  hia 

hands  of  Jewish  philosophy.    In  the  trana-  own  essence,  or  without  God  himself,  in  his 

mutation,  influences  cooperated  which  came  manifeatations.    The  Logos,  aa  God  in  a^ 

into  the  mind  of  tlie  Hebrews  daring  the  cap-  tion,  created  tha  world.  Another  view  makee 

tivity  in  Babylon.    Hence  in  books  written  God  to  have  created  the  world  '  by  him.' 

sf ter  that  event  we  find  the  Logot,  or  Word  The  Logos  is  not  like  God,  eternal,  bat  be- 

of  Jehovah,  so  strongly  personified  aa  finally  gotten ;  therefore  is  he  '  the  oldest  Son  of 

to  appear  as  a  person.    In  Eoclesiaaticua  Ood,  his  firstpbegotten,'  'God's  image,'  'the 

the  following  language  is  found:  '  The  Word  Creator  of  the  world,'  *  the  revealed  name  of 

of  God  Most  High  is  the  fountain  of  Wis-  Go<V  '  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the 

dom'  (i.  0).    '  God  created  Wisdom,  and  world,"  the  Second  God,'  *the  Hlg^-PTiMl,' 

poured  her  out  upon  all  hia  works;  she  is  'Expiator,'  'Representative  between  Ood  and 

vith  all  fleah,  aooording  to  his  gift '  (0, 10).  men,' — whose  historical  exiatenee  and  ap- 

*  I  (Wisdom)  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pearance  are  visible  in  the  annals  of  the 
Most  Higb,  and  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud'  Jewish  people ;  so  that  all  the  divine  fonns 
(xxiv.  8).  'I>  therefore,  being  eternal,  am  and  manifestations  found  there  are  referable 
given  to  all  my  children'  (18).  A  long  pas*  to  7^  Word.  Philo  thus  weara  the  appear- 
sage  (vl.  22^-ix.)  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ance  of  having  made  the  Logoa  into  a  per- 
( written,  probably,  about  a  century  A.G.)  son,  especially  as  he  spoke  of  the  Logoa  as 
should  be  studied ;  these  words  are  specially  a  second  God.  Wishing  to  save  his  mono- 
noticeable  :  *  Wisdom  is  conversant  with  God;'  theism,  he  adds  that  the  Word  is  God  *  in  a 

*  Give  me  Wisdom,  that  sitteth  by  thy  throne;'  figurative  sense.*  Clearly,  however,  does  he 
'Wisdom  was  with  thee;'  *0  send  her  out  of  furnish  materisls  for  a  marked  distinction 
thy  holy  heavens  and  from  the  throne  of  thy  between  God  and  his  Word.  That  diatinc* 
glory,  that,  being  present,  she  may  lead  me  ;*  tion  appears  in  the  proem  to  John'a  Gospel, 

*  Send  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  above.'  In  chap,  in  which  the  Word  or  Logoa  is  reprcseniad 
X.,  Wisdom  is  said  to  perform  a  number  of  as  being  with  God,  aa  being  God,  and  aa 
events  which  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  having  been  made  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ 
ascribed  to  God.    She  preserved  Adam,  and  (John  i.  14;  comp.  1  John  LI). 

the  earth  after  the  flood,  delivered  the  Israel-        In  the  passage,  '  shoot  with  bitter  (pot- 

ites  out  of  Kgypt,  and  deatroyed  their  eue-  toned)  words,'  Ps.  Ixiv.  3,  reference  is  anp- 

mies  in  the  Bed  sea  (oomp.  ovii.  20.  1  Chron.  posed  to  be  made  to  the  ancient  practiea  of 

xxi.  15,  Ifi).     In  Wisdom  xviii.  15, 16,  tlie  sending  letters  by  shooting  them  when  fixed 

word  of  God  is  strikingly  personified :  '  Thy  on  arrows.    In  this  way,  at  the  siege  of  Po- 

Al mighty  Word  leaped  down  from  heaven,  tidaa,  Artabasus  and  Timoxenaa  sent  eadi 

oat  of  thy  royal  throne,  aa  a  fierce  man  of  other  letters.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 

war  into  the  midst  of  the  land  of  destruc-  Bhebna  and  Josh  in  the  aame  manner  sent 

tion  ;  and  brought  thine  unfeigned  com-  letters  to  Sennacherib,  informing  him  that 

mandraent  as  a  aharp  award,  and,  standing  all  Israel,  save  Heseklah,  was  inclined  to 

up,  filled  all  heaven  with  death;  and  it  make  peace  with  him  (2  Kings  xviii.  18, 

touched  the  heaven,  but  stood  upon  the  87;xix.2.  Is.  xxxvi.  8).  . 
earth/    From  the  materiala  thus  supplied,        WORKMAN  (T.),  in  Acts  xix.  25;  comp. 

Jewish  philosophy  readily  formed  a  per-  2  Tiro.  ii.  15,  stands  for  the  Greek  ergvto, 

son  which  they  described  as  '  the  Word  of  which  is  rendered  also  'labourer'  (Matt.  xx. 

God,'  identifying  it  with  Jehovah  and  with  1),  and  U  used  figuratively  of  persons  en- 

the  Shekinah,  or  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  gaged  ifi  promoting  the  gospel  (ix.  87,  88). 
sanctuary ;  and  both  the  Word  and  the  She-        Theae  artisans,  or  workmen*  are  mentioned 

ktnah  they  identified  with  the  Messish  (De  in  tlie  Scriptures :  the  founder  (Judges  xviL 

Wette,  EinUit.  in  da$A.T.%  57,  ttq,  Ber-  4.  Is.  xl.  10.  Jerem.  x.  14)  ;  the  goldsmith 

thold.  CkrittoL  120).     But  as  the  age  in  and  silversmith  (Is.  xl.  19);  maker  of  the 

whteh  these  representations  originated  on  holy  oil,  or  perftimer  (Exod.  zxx.  85) ;  the 

the  part  of  the  Targumists  may  be  disputed,  engraver,  or  amith :  the  artist,  or  '  skilftd 

we  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  the  Alex-  workman  ;'    the   embroiderer ;    the  weaver 

andrine  Jew,  in  whom  were  united  the  phi-  (zxxv.  89.  Dent,  xxvll.  15.    1  Samad  xiii. 

'oaophy  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West;  19) ;  the  blacksmiUi,  or  worker  in  iron  (la. 
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xliv.  12«  2  Kings  xxiv.  14) ;  tbo  brazier  WORMS,  by,  Herod  Agrippa,  while  behold* 
(1  Kings  Tii.  14 ;  oomp.  3  Tim.  jv.  14) ;  the  ing  the  games  at  Casarea,  was  eateo,  so  asi 
oarpentsr,  or  Worker  in  wood  (2  Samuel  ▼.  to  ocoasion  his  death.  Some  have  thought 
11.  Is.  xliv.  18.  Matt  xiii.  Od.  Mark  vi.  the  king  died  of  the  frightful  disease  which 
S);  the  stonemason  (2  Kings  zii.  18);  the  Plinj  (xxvi.  86)  colls  phthiriasit,  or  Mice-dis- 
plttst«rer,  probauly  m  separate  from  the  for-  temper/in  which  a  multitude  of  gnawing  ver- 
nier (SaeL  xiii.  11)  ;  the  potter  (Is.  xxix.  min  are  bred  in  the  body  while  yet  ali^e,bnt 
16.  ifatt  xxTiL  7, 10) ;  the  armourer  (Jer.  which  soon  perishes.  These  Term  in  swarm  in 
xxix.  8) ;  the  fuller  (2  Kings  xriii.  17.  Mark  ulcers  which  break  out  sll  over  the  body,  and 
ix.  8) ;  the  weaver  (Exod.  xxviiL  82 ;  oomp.  which  no  skill  can  heal.  Sylla  died  of  this 
1  Chion«  iv.  21) ;  in  large  oities,  the  baker  liideons  and  painful  disorder,  which  com- 
(Hoa.  TiL  4.  Jer.  xxxviL  21.  Joeeph.  Antiq.  monly  arises  from  unbridled  licentionsness. 
XT.  9, 2) ;  al  a  later  period,  the  barber  (Eaek.  Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  8,  2.  Antiochns 
T.  1).  In  the  New  Testament  are  found  the  Epiphanes  hsTing  been  suddenly  seized  with 
tanner  (Aets  ix.  48),  the  tent-maker  (zTiii.  excruciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  worms  pro- 
3).  In  Josephna  we  haTe  the  cheese-maker  ceeded  from  his  body  and  dcTOured  him 
(J.  W.  T.  4, 1),  hairdresser,  who  serre  men  aliTO  (2  Maco.  ix.  5).  We  may  also  mention 
eminent  for  station  (Antiq.  xvL  11,  5.  J.  W.  what  Josephus  (Antiq.  XTii.  6,  0.  J.  W.  L 
L  7,  5);  and  in  the  Talmud,  among  others,  88, 0)  says  of  Herod  Uie  Great,  namely,  that 
&e  tailor,  the  ahoemaker,  the  glazier,  the  worms  were  formed  in  his  priTy  parts.  The 
dyer.  Though  hand -labour  was  generally  emperor  Maximinius  is  also  said  to  have 
not  held  in  divsspeet  by  the  Israelites,  and  been  eaten  up  by  worms  formed  \rithin  his 
eTery  father  waa  required  to  giTe  his  son  a'  body.  In  the  explanation  of  these  state- 
trade,  those  intended  for  literature  not  ex-  ments,  reference  has  been  had  to  the  proba- 
eepted,  there  were  employments  which  dis-  ble  fact  that  worms  already  existing  in  the 
qualified  persons  for  the  olBoe  of  high-priest,  intestines,  becoming  numerous,  may  eat  their 
•neh  as  weaTers,  hairdreasers,  fhUers,  per-  way  through  the  skin  and  destroy  the  body. 
Auners,  blood«letters,  tanners,  and  keepers  The  more  trustworthy  facts  are  to  be  found 
of  baths.  These  employments,  especially  in  connection  with  those  worms,  or  rather  mag- 
tanners  and  hairdressers,  were  aocounted  |^ots,  that  are  sometimes  produced  in  boils, 
mean.  abscesses,  and  ulcers.  It  Is  also  said  that  in 

The  woik-places  and  shops  in  large  cities  Tery  corrupt  blood  small  animals  are  formal 

seem  to  haTe  been  confined  to  particular  which  come  forth  at  all  the  openings  of  th 

spots  (Jer.  xxxTiL  21).    In  the  Talmud  we  body,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  &o.,  occasioning 

find  the  shambles,  in  Josephus  the  cheese-  death.   These  remarks  are  made  for  the  sake 

Tale  (J.  W.  T.  4, 1);  also  the  smithy,  or  resi-  of  illustration,  not  to  assign  the  cause  of 

dense  of  the  eniiths ;  also  of  the  woollen-  Herod  Agrippa's  death,  which  is  referred  to 

drapers  and  olothiera  (t.  8,  1).    The  He-  the  hand  of  a  divine  instrument:  'The  an- 

brews  obtained  or  improTed  their  acquaint-  gel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  because  he  gave 

aneewitb  the  meohanioal  arts  in  Egypt.    In  not  God  the  glory'  (23). 

the  wildemees,  they  in  consequence  possessed  WOBSHIP  (T.  as  a  noun,  the  qnality  of 

workmen  of  high  akill.    But  the  wars  requi-  toort^  or  being  to&rthy,  heuce  '  excellence,* 

site  for  gaining  possession  of  Canaan,  and  *  honour,"  dignity;*  and  as  a  verb,  'to  recog- 

the  snijagfttions   that  enaued,   diminished  nise  high  qualities')  is,  in  the  New  Testa- 

the  general  culture  of  the  nation,  and  made  ment,  the  rendering  of  I.  Euubw,  '  I  am 

handieraftamen  rare ;  and  when  David  and  pious  towanls '  (Acts  xvii.  23 ;  comp.  '  show 

Solomon  had  need  of  workmen  of  high  skill,  piety'  in  1  Tim.  t.  4).    II.  Therajteuo  (Acta 

they  procured  them  from  Tyre  (1  Kings  v.  xvii.  25),  which  is  generally  rendered,  'to 

6.    1  Chron.  xIt.  1.    2  Ghron.  iL  7).     See  heal'  (Matt  iv.  23),  meaning,  to  attend  to, 

Abtifiou,  Cabpbvtxb.  take  care  of,  and  so  show  attention  to  or 

WOBLD.    That  the  world  was  to  be  de-  wait  on.    III.  Latreuo  (Acts  xziv.  14),  which 

stroyed  by  fire  (2  Peter  iii.  7;  comp.  ii.  0),  properly  signifles  'to  serre'  (Matthew  iv.  10. 

was  a  widdy-spread  opinion  in  ancient  times.  Luke  It.  8).    IV.  ProiftunM  (Matt  ii.  2,  8, 

Josephus  (Antiq.  i  2,  3)  refers  to  an  ancient  11 ;  It.  0),  primarily  denoting  obeisance  or 

tradition,  that  the  ehilchren  of  Seth  had  be-  prostration   before  a  superior,  the  kind  of 

fore  the  flood  learnt  from  Adam   that  the  homage  intended  being  determined  by  the 

earth  was  to  perish,  first  in  water,  and  then  relations  of  the  two  parties  (Matt  ix.  18 ; 

in  fire  l  on  which  account  they  inscribed  xx.  20 ;  xxviii.  17.    Lnke  It.  7,  8.    John  iv. 

their  astronomical  obsenrations,  which  they  20.   Acts  Tii.  43 ;  TiiL  27 ;  x.  20 ;  zxIt.  1 1. 

wished  to  transmit  to  posterity,  on  two  o  Apoc.  xix.  10) ;  and  Y.  Stbaomai  (Matthew 

lumns— -one  of  stone,  to  withstand  the  water,  xv.  0.   Mark  Tii.  7),  'I  offer  dcTotion  to,' 

the  other  of  brick,  to  withstand  the  fire.   One  comp.  '  religious '  in  Acts  xiii.  43,  and  '  de- 

of  the  oldest  Oreoian  sages  taught  that  when  Tout'  in  Acts  xiii.  50. 

Cue  world  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  Beligious  worship  in  ancient  times  waa 

world  would  arise  thereout.    Of  the  same  not  so  rigidly  restricted  to  the  Creator  as  it 

opinioD  wera  the  Btoica,  )•  now.    Polytheism  relaxed  men's  notionS| 
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■Bd  Buci*  their  prutlM  Inooniidento,  if  uot  while  kIit*,  bonoored  bj  tb«  GgjpUaM  vidi 
looM.  Henea  wonhip  wu  ginn  to  men,  tha  spllhet '  god.'  E*«il  AntfBj'i  OlvapMn 
and  in  DO  bw  euei  to  men  of  Tile  obuM-  wu  deilgn*ttd  ■  tlie  UTiom  goddML*  Ib> 
ten ;  and  it  baeama  a  anHomarj  tribute  of  itanaN,  indeed,  an  nnmnoaa.  The  latitat 
liatleij  among  the  dagenerau  Bomane  to  eoin  repieaenled  abon  beam  tba  Inaat^tien, 
aaiign  to  their  dialingniahed  men,  and  e«en  (monej}  ■  of  the  brother  dlrinitiaB  f  Ae 
to  wioked  emperora,  whan  deecMed,  «  plaoe  fas»  on  tha  left  an  thoae  of  Ptalamy  and 
amoof  tha  fod*  itf  the  unintM.  BBTenloa;  thoaaontha  rigfa^of  Ptolaojni- 

ledelphni  and  Aninoa,  Mitldna  of  mi  tea- 
^~^—  ~  mer.    Between  theea  ehOdmB  thaw  wu  an 

ineeatnou  iotereoniae,  riiieh  it  eooraatBo- 

)raled  in  the  ineetiptian  abon  glvan,  and  b« 
another  eoin  meotioned  bj  Spanb«im  (Da 
[/n  Numm.  4M ;  *»..t.)nH.ml,  1771). 
Comp.  John  z.  SI,  M(.  Booana  ziiL  1.  ti. 
ImiLS. 

The  woiihipping  of  aagali  iriiidi  Pail 

aondemna  in  Coloaaiana  ii.  18,  maj  nfct  t» 

Thia  eanaed  Ifaa  term  god  to  beoome  one     praotioaa  of  the  Eeaenae,  rfw  (Joa^J.V. 

of  ■  lum  olae..    Heaning  at  flral  litUt,  if     li.  8,  T)  p^  epeeial  rereraiee  to  eertaln 

auT  thing,  mora  than  our  'diTine/  it  wu,     mTthologieil  abetnotiona  ao  oaDed.    Olhs 

with  the  progieaa  of  aooial  oormptloD.  low-     hnman  ■  ordlnanoee,'  aoli^lion  U  wUA  the 

end  b»  iU  application  to  beinge  unworthy     apoaUa  dlMpprorea  (30,  jaq.).  ^ipeai  to  w** 

(he  name  aren  of  men.    Tboi  many  of  the     to  awelie  obBarranoea  of  tha  aama  aael  P»> 

■neeeanraof  Alexander  have  Ibe  tide  '  god  *     bably  there  waa  at  Ooloiaa  ■  fkalani^  tt 

on  their  ooine.     Aleiinder  himaclf  is  de-     Eeienea,  sonTeitB  from  lAioh  had  inbodMad 

ecribed  bj  Lnaan  as  '  Aleiander,  the  higheit     into  the  ehnioh  of  Chrlit  '  oanmaBteaali 

of  the  gods  whom  Memphis  adores.'  tnd  doctrines  of  men.' 

Duiiis,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  was,  enu 


Y. 

TEAS,  the  flftielh,  waa  a  lemarkabla  ;aar.  fivon^  die  eye  u  w 

nenoelhewordiaddreeeedloChriat,'Thoa  mitted  to  aon^  ac- 
■rtaot  jet&ft;  jeareold;  and  bast  thOD  seen        Tlie  eoooam  1 

Abraiumf  (Jobn  viii.  ST).    At  (he  age  of  glslatoi  erinesd  taw«>da  the  ro"iV  ^  *'i^ 

fifty,  lbs  Jews  held  a  man  to  be  fit  to  olTei  mala  (Dent.  idi.  0)  la  in  btantilU  hanncDj 

good  adTios ;  henee  the  Leniee  at  flftj  were  witli  the  beneTolent  MBdaneiea  «f  bla  idl- 

eel  free  bom  Iheir  aerrice,  becanse  &en  it  gion,  which  in  its  later  derelopments  lao^ 

wu  more  ■uiuble  for  them  to  give  counsel  that  a  Fathei's  hand  gara  food  to  the  Tonni 

then  lo  bear  bordms.    A  person  most  have  raveni  when  they  eriad  (Ps.  eilrtL  0),  ud 

reached  hia  flftielh  year  befote  he  could  be  In  the  Book  ot  ProTerbs  and  odiar  pait^  gam 

ehoKn  aa  ao  iolerpielar  or  eipotuder  in  a  ntteranoe  to  the  weightiest  moral  Ieaaona,eB- 

commonilj.   If  uj  one  died  before  flflj,  his  pressed  in  terms  as  conois*  and  striking  •• 

death  wu  coniidered  premature,  or  even  as  thej  are  loTing  in  their  lone  and  urgent  in 

»  divine  pnnistunanL    See  Mosth,  Tim,  their  manner.     The  full  maniltatatioB  ef 

Saiaoire,  Iubilib.  tills  Inily  parental  aolldlnda  ia  not  met  wiA 

TODNQ,  THE,  eHbrd,  io  the  spirit  msnl-  until  we  behold  Ihe  Light  of  the  W<Hld,  the 

fksted  towards  them,  and  the  manner  in  image  of  the  invisible  Ood,  acnlmoiDg  sod 

whieh  they  ere  Irealad,  one  of  Ibe  beat  end  bleseing  litlle  ehiidien,  and  arei)  dedaring 

mosl  certain  indications  ot  ibe  real  oharaeter  that  of  SDoh  Is  Hie  kingdom  of  beaTtn  (ttalt. 

ot  ■  polity  or  an  individual;  since  twing  xii.  IS,  Hf.,3a,Hf.)— a  speotaola  wl>i^  to 

weak,  they  are  unable  lo  lake  guarantees  of  united  tendemeu  and  eoblimlty,   ia  naa- 

securily,  and,  being  interesting  end  lovely,  quailed  in  the  annala  of  manktaid.     8nd> 

tbey  excite  in  all  gentle  hearts  feelingswhieh  love  on  the  pait  ot  the  great  Head  of  iha 

involve  regard,  torbearanee,  and  ready  aid.  Churefa  may  well  have  made  Paol  and  otbar 

Tliie  test  afbida  decided   and  BitlifsFlary  servants  of  Olirist  wise  in  heart,  rich  in  feel- 

Mstilts  in  its  ^iplieatiou  to  Bevealed  Bellgion.  ing,  and  eloquent  in  Isngiuge,  when  Aey 

TlieHasaiepolity,inconsecralinglhe  domes-  torn  Iheir  attention  towards  ths  yoong  i 

tie  relatione,  took  special  and  Suliig  eare  of  the  Christian  fold  (Ephea.  vi.  1.   I  Tim.  It 

youlh,  u  well  u  in  the  obserrsnces  by  which  13 ;  t.  I.   3  Tim.  L  4,  m;.  ;  iL  20).     In  U» 

■he  leading  fsots  of  the  national  biitory  yoong  they  saw  the  moat  promising  niljeett 

Udihe  fnndatnenial  imtha  of  ieli|ioii«en,  of  diTiiMgnoe,  ui  the  futmpUlan  of  tbi 
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ciiuieu.  Henee  arose  those  eateehetieal  in- 
■traetions  which  were  designed  to  comma- 
nioate  to  the  yoanff  and  the  ontanght  the 
ftets  and  traths  which  fonn  the  basis  of 
Ohrisdanity  (Luke  i.  1,  m^.)*  which  in  one 
form  or  other  have,  with  more  or  less  parity, 
lesl  and  efllcienoy,  been  constantly  given  in 
the  Chriafeian  eommoni^  down  to  the  pre* 


sent  day,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  tho 
rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper,  servo 
to  keep  np  an  ever-living  tradition,  and  so  to 
transmit  the  sabstratam  of  the  gospel  from 
age  to  age,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  and 
the  distinctions  of  age  shall  have  passed  into 
the  perpetaal  yoath  of  a  purely  apizitaal  and 
endless  life. 


z. 


ZACCHEUS  (H.  just), « chief  among  the 
pablieans,'  appears  to  have  been  what  the 
Latins  caUed  pnmagitUr,  who  had  oversight 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  actaaUy  col- 
lecting the  taxes.  This  promagister  was  the 
provincial  representative  of  the  magitter  «o- 
tUtatit  publieanorum,  or  head  of  Sie  asso- 
ciated farmers  of  the  revenue,  men  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  resided  in  the  capital.  Zao- 
cheos,  therefore,  was  in  a  condition  likely  to 
make  lum  *rich.'  The  speciAo  mention  that 
he  was  so  seems  to  show  that  his  wealth  was 
eonsiderable  (Loke  six.  2). 

ZACHABIAH  (H.  numary  of  Jeluroah ; 
A.  M.  4782,  A.  C.  766,  V.  778),  fourteenth 
monarch  of  Israel,  son  of  Jeroboam  the  Se- 
cond, and  of  a  similarly  irreligious  eharae- 
ter,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighOi 
year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  twelve  years,  during  which  the  great- 
est confiision  prevafled  in  Uie  land.  Having 
held  the  sceptre  for  six  months,  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  Shsllum.  With  Zaehariah  the 
royal  family  of  Jehu  became  extinct  (2  Kings 
xiv.  20 ;  XV.  8 — 12). 

Zaehariah,  the  son  of  Baraehias,  is  men- 
Uoned  by  our  Lord  (Matthew  xxiii.  85. 
Luke  xL  51)  as  having  been  slain  by  his 
guilty  countiymen  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar  —  the  altar,  that  is,  of  bumt- 
oiferings— which  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
priests.  The  crime  was  the  more  heinous 
as  having  been  committed  in  a  sacred  spot, 
where  reftige  and  impunity  were  ordinarily 
conceded  to  all  but  the  most  wicked  men 
(Rxodus  xxi.  14.  1  Kings  iL  28 ;  xi.  15). 
Who  this  Zaehariah  was  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  In  Luke  he  forms  one  of  a  dass 
termed  prophets.  But  Lake's  '  prophet' 
(50)  can  mean  no  more  than  Matthew's 
'righteous  blood'  (85),  since  the  class  be- 
gins and  is  represented  by  Abel.  The  per- 
son intended  has  been  found  in  the  Zecha- 
riah  who,  under  Joash,  was  stoned  to  death, 
'  at  the  conmiandment  of  the  king,  in  the  court 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  having  reproved 
the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  (2  Chron.xxiv.  18, 
t€q,).  This  Zeehariah,  however,  is  desig- 
nated the  son  of  Jehoiada.  An  old  scho- 
liast explains  the  variation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  onasaal  for  the  Jews  to  have 
two  namea— as  in  the  well-known  cases  of 


Simon  and  Peter,  also  Simon  Petet,  so  the 
priest  Zeoharias  (or  Zeehariah)  may  have 
been  termed  son  of  Baraehias  as  well  as  son 
of  Jehoiada.  Or  Jehoiada's  father  may  have 
had  the  name  of  Achias ;  in  which  ease  his 
grandson  might  be  designated  Bar-Aohias, 
or  son  of  Achias,  as  well  as  son  of  Jehoiada. 
Winer  is  of  opinion  that  this,  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada,  is  the  person  intended 
by  our  Lord,  the  rather  because  as  Abel  is 
the  first,  so  is  this  Zacharias  the  last  of  the 
righteous  men  recorded  in  the  Canonical 
books  as  having  been  put  to  death  by  the 
unrighteous.  Probably  the  descriptive  words, 
*  son  of  Baraehias,'  which  are  not  found  in 
Luke,  came  at  a  later  period  into  Matthew's 
text,  from  an  idea  that  the  prophet  Zeehariah 
was  intended  (Zech.  i.  1). 

Zeehariah,  son  of  Berechiah,  and  grand- 
son of  Iddo,  the  prophet,  a  priestly  family, 
one  of  those  that  returned  home  under 
Zerubbabel,  began  his  prophetic  ministry 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  that  is,  about  eighteen  years  after 
his  emancipation  under  Cyrus  (Zech.  i.  1, 
7).  The  writings  of  Zeehariah  wear,  both 
in  their  form  and  diction,  dear'  traces  of 
his  Chaldaio  education,  and  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  later  (particularly  Eze- 
kiel)  than  the  earlier  prophets.  Historical 
allusions  found  in  them  correspond  as  to 
time  with  their  self- assigned  date.  Portions 
of  them  were  unquestionably  written  in  the 
interval  between  the  commencement  and  the 
termination  of  the  return  home  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  His  authorship  has 
been  limited  to  the  first  eight  chapters, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  vary  in  concep- 
tion and  manner  fh>m  the  six  which  ensue. 
In  the  latter  the  political  horizon  is  changed, 
but  may  be  referred  to  a  later  period  of  Ze« 
ohariah's  life,  as  well  as  to  an  earlier  writer. 
It  must  not  be  omitted,  however,  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvii.  0)  ascribes  the  passage  found 
in  Zech.  xi.  12,  aq,  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
On  this  point  Henderson  (*  Minor  Prophets,' 
p.  424)  remarks,  that  we  are  restricted  to 
one  or  other  of  these  conclusions : — I.  that 
Jeremiah  was  put  for  Zeehariah  by  error  of 
memory ;  U.  that  this  part  of  the  book  was 
really  written  by  Jeremiah ;  III.  that  the  ci- 
tation in  Matthew  is  made  firom  an  apoery- 
phid  book  lr»raig  Jeremiah's  name ;  or,  lY^ 
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tbat  then  is  t  corraption  of  the  name  in  the  ii.  17.  On],  iv.  18),  bat  it  maj  also  be  easily 
Greek  text  of  Matthew.  To  this  last  Tiew  perverted  to  that  narrow  and  irrational  seal 
the  learned  writer  inclineB.  With  those  who  which  we  call  bigotry  (2  Kings  z.  10.  PhiL 
find  the  inspiration  and  trath  of  the  Scrip-  iii.  6).  In  the  anthropomorphism  of  tiie 
tares  not  in  their  words  and  individual  state-  Bible,  Ood  is  represented  as  bearing  towards 
ments,  bat  their  genera]  aims,  spirit,  and  ani-  his  people  the  conjogal  relation.  In  aeeord- 
versal  teaehings,  dil&calties  or  discrepancies  ance  with  this,  he  is,  in  relation  to  idols  and 
such  as  this  occasion  no  surprise.  Indeed,  their  worship,  represented  as  Jealoos  (Ezod. 
their  fewness  of  itself  saffices  to  illastrate  the  xx.  5.  Deut  iv.  24;  t.  9).  The  figure,  as 
trastwotthiBees  and  Tindieate  the  eredibility  dengned  to  benefit  man  valher  than  hoMw 
of  the  saered  writings.  Not  improbably,  the  God,  mast  be  considered  as  specially  appro- 
marked  way  in  whidi  Zechariah  in  his  latter  priate  and  forcible.  In  no  oder  light  eoold 
chapters  refers  to  times  and  events  which  God's  hatred  of  idolatry  and  its  disorganising 
find  their  counterpart  only  in  Christ  and  and  immoral  oonseqoences,  be  to  strongly 
Christianity,  may  not  haye  been  uninflaential  and  impressively  brought  home  to  the  human 
in  occasioning  the  attempts  made  with  a  view  heart  A  system  of  ceremonial  obserTaoee, 
to  disconnect  them  from  the  name  of  Zecha-  outward  morality,  and  lileral  Interpietatioii, 
rloh— a  prophet  of  whom,  if  we  know  little,  such  as  was  Judaism,  easily  begot  that  iMUt 
the  little  we  do  know  is  clear  and  definite,  or  narrow  and  exelusire  attadiment  and 
and  his  age  well  ascertained.  self-esteemlng  bigotry,  which  characterised 

ZADOK  (H.jtttt;  A.  K.  4915,  A.C.  1033,  Phuisaism,  and  made  the  Jew  of  the  time 

V.  1045),  son  of  Ahitab,  whose  genealogy  is  of  Christ  eager  in  proselyting  and  inacoea- 

traced  back  to  Eleazar,  the  third  son  of  sible  to  light   Henee  fai  its  worst  aceepution 

Aaron  (1  Chron.  vL  4,  uq. ;  xxir.  8),  was  a  the  word  zeal  may  be  considered  as  ezpres- 

faithfal  servant  of  David,  whom  he  made  sive  of  the  Pharisaio  or  Jewish  efaaraeter 

high-priest  in  place  of  Abiathar  (2  Samuel  (Rom.  z.  2),  and  as  representing  that  state 

viii.  17 ;  zv.  20 ;  zx.  25.   1  King^  i.  8,  45 ;  of  mind  which  oocasioned  the  rejection  and 

Ii.  85).    In  Zadok  the  pontificate  returned  erueifizlon  of  fhe  Saviour  of  mankind.  Thii 

to  the  oldest  surviving  branch  of  the  family  feeling,  which  is  Aus  baneftil  in  its  cons^ 

of  Aaron  (eomp.  Lev.  z.),  having  left  that  qnenees,  is  the  more  insidious,  as  well  as 

of  Ithamar,  from  whom  Heli  descended.  &e  more  powerfdl,  beeause  in  its  pure  form 

From  Uie  case  of  Zadok  we  learn  that  the  it  is  good  in  its  origin,  its  operation,  and  its 

prophetic  office  was  sometimes  intimately  effects,  and  because,  irtien  it  has  to  do  with 

connected  with  the  priestly  caste  (2  Samael  our  higher  sentiments,  it  finds  strong,  1/  not 

zv.  27).    The  former  was  a  personal  gift,  vesistless,  sympathies  in  our  hearts.    Jeal- 

the  latter  a  famUy  inheritance :  the  former  ousy  is  deadly  because  it  is  fhe  bastard  oiF- 

might  be  imparted  to  the  latter ;  and  as  the  spring  of  love.    Bigotry  has  religion  as  its 

priests  were  the  oultivated  portion  of  the  province,  and  eould  prosper  in  no  less  nutri- 

nation,  they  may  in  some  instances  have  tious  soil.    It  is  only  what  is  very  good  that 

been  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  prophetic  can  become  very  bad. 

Inspiration.  ZEBEDEE    (H.   abimdant    portion),  a 

ZAPHNATH-PAANE AH,  which  in  Coptic  fishermen  on  the  lake  of  GaUlee,  who  em- 
is  said  to  signify  tho  roveaUr  of  Mcretf,  was  ployed  in  his  business  several  servants 
the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph.  La-  (Matt  i.  20).  He  was  the  father  of  the  two 
ther  renders  the  words,  *he  (Pharaoh)  named  apostles,  James  the  Elder  and  John  (iv.  2L 
(or  appointed  hhn)  his  privy  counsellor.'  Luke  v.  10.   John  xzi.  2).    His  wife  bore 

ZABEPHATH,   a  Phosnioian  city  lying  the  name  of  Salome  (Mark  zv.  40;  zvL  1; 

between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Obad.20.  1  Kings  eomp.  Matt  xzvii.  56).  Through  her,  Zebe- 

xviL  01,  the  same  as  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  20).  dee,  it  is  said,  was  related  to  Jesus. 

ZEAL  (G.)  represents  the  Hebrew  kinah,  ZEBOIM  (H.  detr),  a  city  in  Benjamin 

which  is  rendered,  I.  seai  (2  Kings  z.  16) ;  (Neh.  zi.  84),  lying  in  a  vale  (1  Sam.  ziii. 

IJ.jealouty  (Numb.  v.  14)  ;  III.  envv  (Job  18).    Zebaim  was  also  the  name  of«  capital 

T.  2 ;  oomp.  marg.  *  indignation,'  and  Prov.  of  a  petty  kingdom  (Gen.  ziv.  2,  6)  in  the 

xiv.  80.  £ccl.iz.6),andthe  Greekxe/of.ren-  vale  of  Siddim  (z.  10),  which  sunk,  with 

dered,  I.  ual  (John  ii.  17) ;  II.  indigiuition  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  the  spot  where  Is 

(Acts  V.  17) ;  III.  envy  (Acts  ziii.  45) ;  IV.  now  the  lake  Asphsltites  or  Dead  se*  (Deut 

Joalousy  (2  Cor.  zi.  2) ;  V.  emulatioru  (Gal.  zxiz.  28.   Hos.  zi.  8). 

V.  20).    Henee  zeal  appears  to  denote  an  ZEBULUN  (H.  (Might),  fhe  tenth  son  of 


fntense  feeling  (Bevel,  iii.  10)  or  a  glowing  Jacob  (Gen.  zzz.  20 ;  zzxv.  28),  own  brother, 

desire  (1  Cor.  zil  31) ;  and  as  all  such  emo-  by  Leah,  of  Issaehar,  on  which  account  the 

tious   are  ezdasive,  and  are  in  danger  of  two  appear  together  (Deut  zzziii.  18.  Esek. 

becoming  suspicious,  so  it  signifies  the  jeal-  zlviii.  26),  was  the  head  of  an  Israelite  trile 

ousy  of  a  husband  towards  a  suspected  wife  (Gen.  zlvi.  14),  which  at  the  first  mnaler 

(Numb.  V.  14,  uq.).     This  strong  affection  numbered  57,400  (Numben  I.  80,  81 ;  Ii.  T, 

for  a  person  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  *  fervent  mind ')  8),  and  at  the  second,  60,500  (xzvi.  27).  In 

or  an  object  may  be  a  beneficial  feeling,  the  division  of  the  land,  Zebulun  bad  its  por- 

leading  to  earnest  and  useful  efforts  (John  tion  on  the  west  of  tiio  Joidan,  la  NottiMOi 
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^MdiM,  extending  from  the  lake  of  Oen- 
nesaratb  to  the  tea  at  CaroieL  On  the  south 
was  leaachar;  on  the  west,  Asher  and  the 
Meditenanean ;  on  the  north,  Naphtali  (Josh. 
JUS.  10—10;  ziL  34,  80.  £zek.  zlviii.  26). 
From  its  position,  Zebulon  was  connected 
with  navi^tion,  agzeeably  to  the  prediction 
of  Jaeob  and  Moses  (Gen.  xliz.  18.  Oeuter. 
xuiiL  18, 19.  Joseph.  Aniiq.  ▼.  1, 22).  The 
Zehnlnnites  did  not  succeed  in  exterminating 
the  old  inhabitanto  (Judges  L  80),  and  had 
mingled  with  themseWes  a  mixed  population 
(Is.  ix.  1;  eompb  1  Kings  ix.  11).  Against 
tiie  Canaanitee  they  displayed  Talour  ( Jadg. 
iv.  T.  l4»  18 ;  tL  85),  and  ga?e  to  Israel  a 
Judge,  bj  name  Elon,  who  ruled  the  people 
ten  jeart  (xii.  11). 

ZEDEKIAH  (H.j«itiee  of  Jehovah';  A.M. 
4901,  A.O.(H)7,Y.090)  was  ttie  name  given  to 
Kattaniah,  son  of  Josiah  and  unde  of  Jeho* 
iaUnybyNebnofaadnezsar,  when,  having  car- 
ried Jehoialdn  to  Babylon,  he  set  Mattaniah 
on  the  throne  of  Judah ;  thus,  while  acting  the 
part  of  a  tyrant^  paying  some  regard  to  here- 
ditary rights.    ZedeUah,  the  twentieth  and 
last  king  of  JndAh,  was,  in  regard  to  justice 
and  idolatry,  no  better  than  his  predeces* 
sere;  so  that  he  brought  on  his  devoted  conn* 
try  tlie  last  blow  which  put  an  end  to  her 
tottering  power,  and  placed  her  in  the  hands 
of  Babyk>n,  now  supreme  in  Western  Asia. 
Ere  this  took  plaoe  a  struggle  ensued.    Ze- 
dekiah,  with  a  view  to  assert  the  national 
independence,  sought  for  suecour.    The  old 
Egyptian  influence  was  not  extinct  In  hope 
of  finding  eifeetnal  aid  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  probably  in  other  parts,  the 
king  of  Judah  revolted  from  Babylon.    Not 
despairing  of  Divine  aid,  he  witKstood  the 
Chaldaan  arms.    Plaoe  after  place  was  lost. 
At  length,  Jerusalem  itself  was  beleagnend. 
But  the  eity  was  strong.    During  the  siege 
oecnrred  an  incident  which  strongly  marks 
the  ineonstancy  for  good  of  the  Israelites  of 
the  time.    A  law  of  Moses  (Exodus  xxi.  8. 
Deut.  XV.  12}  required  all  slaves  of  Hebrew 
blood  to  be  set  at  liberty  every  seventh  year 
of  theb  service.  This  law,  which  with  others 
had  been  neglected,  was,  under  the  impulse 
of  fear,  observed.    The  Chaldaan  army  was 
called  oif  to  meet  an  attack  firom  Egypt   The 
rich*  thus  relieved  from  their  alarms,  iniqui- 
tously  compelled  their  slaves  to  resume  their 
bonds.  If  justice  is  the  foundation  of  states, 
a  people  capable  of  such  a  deed  could  not 
continue  to  subsist    In  flict,  the  Chaldnans 
eame  back,  and,  after  frightful  sufferings,  the 
eity  fell.    Zedekiah,  seeking  safety  in  flight, 
was  capturod  and  treated  as  a  rebel.    His 
chief  ofllcers  and  his  sons  were  slain  before 
his  eyes,  which  were  then  toni  out.    In  this 
condition  he  was  conducted  to  Babylon  and 
oast  into  prison,  where  he  ended  his  days ;  a 
sad  spectacle  of  the  degradation  and  wretch- 
edness to  which  monarchs  as  well  as  ordi- 

Jfiuj  men  mvj  be  broagbt  b^  disob^dieoce 


to  God  ana  social  crimes.  Thus  terminated 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (A.  M.  4002,  A.  C. 
080,  V.  088),  and  the  remnant  of  the  people 
entered  on  Uiat  captivity  which  was  to  teach 
them  to  honour  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Moses,  namely,  that  there  is  but  one  living 
and  true  God,  and  to  cause  them  to  concur 
in  preparing  the  world  for  Christ  Besides 
the  terminating  chapters  Of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles, the  reader  should  on  this  subject  study 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  in 
which  an  depicted,  in  glowing  colours,  the 
disobedience,  wickedness,  and  confusion  of 
the  times— evils  which  had  for  oeoturies 
been  accumulating,  and  which  Zedekiah  was 
too  devoid  of  character  to  abate,  much  less 
remove. 

ZELOPHEHAD,  the  son  of  Hepher,  of 
the  families  of  Manasseh,  son  of  Joseph, 
who,  leaving  behind  him  only  daughters, 
occasioned  a  law  to  be  promulged  by  Moses 
which  secured  their  father's  property  to  heir* 
esses  in  their  own  right  (iiumb.  xxvi.  83; 
xxviL  7),  with  a  requirement  that  they  should 
not  marry  out  of  Uieir  tribe :  '  So  shall  not 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
move firom  tribe  to  tribe ;  for  every  one  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers ' 
(xxxvi.  6,  uq,). 

ZEPHANIAH  (th$  tteret  of  Jthovah,  eir, 
A.  M.  4916,  A.  C.  082,  V.  029),  the  ninth  of 
the  minor  prophets,  the  son  of  Cushi,  who 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  probably  between  the  first  (L  4)  and 
the  second  reformatoiy  efforts  made  by  that 
monarch  (2  Chron.  xixiv.  8.  2  Kings  xxii. 
8).  The  prophet  has  given  us  a  genealogy 
of  himself  which  traces  his  origin  up  lo 
Hizkiah,  whom  some  have,  perhaps  without 
reason,  identified  with  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah.  While  these  facts,  the  like  of  which 
are  often  unwarrantably  honoured  with  the 
name  of  history,  acquaint  us  with  nothing 
of  importance,  the  brief  poem  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  bearing  his  name,  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  definite  impress  of  his  mind, 
and  so  peipetuates  the  man  and  discloses 
the  prophet  to  all  generations.  Thoughts 
partake  of  the  immortal  essence  of  the  mind 
whose  emanations  they  are. 

The  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  a  burden 
of  threatening  and  woe  against  I.  Judah, 
whose  idolatry  of  various  kinds  had  provoked 
Jehovah  (i.— ii.8);  II.  the  Pliilistines,  whose 
land  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  Israelites 
when  tlie  punishment  of  the  latter  was  over, 
and  they  were  brought  back  from  their  cap- 
tivity (ii.  4 — 7)  ;  HI.  Moab,  because  it  had 
dealt  reproachfully  with  God's  people :  their 
idolatry  was  to  be  put  down,  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  to  become  universal  (ii.  8 — 11); 
IV.  Cush,  the  Ethiopians,  or  whatever  people 
the  term  denoted.  Flying  from  the  south,  the 
prophet  hurries  to  the  north,  and  pours  forth 
GotVs  anger  against  Assvria  and  ^'ineTeh,  ist 


ib«  deiertptiou  of  whoM  doom  he  employs  on  ikt  borden  of  Edom  (NmnV.  xuir.  $7, 

more  words  (ii.  12 — ^16).  Zephanish  retains  where  lay  Kadesh  (zx.  1 ;  xzfii.  14). 

to  Jemsalem,  and,  with  diseriminatiDg  re-  ZION,  the  stronghold,  or  the  hill  onwAiidi 

pioaehes,  flogs  its  prinees,  priests,  and  jadges  was  the  fort  so  ealled,  forming  the  sooth- 

CiiLl — 7).   With  eharaeteristie  kindness,  the  western  portion  of  the  whole  pareel  of  land 

tone  changes  to  one  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  on  which,  at  a  later  period,  stood  Jerosalem 

A  brighter  day  is  foretold,  as  a  eonseqnenoe  of  (2  Sam.  ▼.  7.   1  Kings  zvilL  1).    See  Jnmu- 

the  establishment  of  the  onpollated  worship  salbm  and  the  Map.     Zion  represents  the 

of  JehoTah.    The  piece  ends  in  a  jabllant  capital  or  the  land  in  general  (Ps.  lix.  35. 

strain  of  religions  joy,  occasioned  by  the  Is.  z.  24 ;  zzir.  23 ;  lis.  &),  and  the  heavenly 

anticipated  prevalence  of  true  religion  and  Jerosalem  (Heb.  zii  22.  Bct.  zIt.  I), 

its  blissful  consequences  (iiL  8 — 20).  i qt  ft  sion  hill 

Though  brief,  this  composition  has  a  Delight  thee  moie,  and  SOoa's  taiook  that  flow^ 

great  width  of  Tiew,  and  ezhibiu  the  world  f  "^^^  ?•  <»"**•  of  God  j  I  tbeaoe 


as  the  theatie  of  God's  providence,  whose  '"^***  «»»y  •"  ^  my  adventiireas 

aotereign  will  and  uncontrolled   sway  and  ZOAN,  or  TANIS,  a  Teiy  ancient  eity  in 

omnipotence  are  forcibly  delineated.    There  tiOwer  Egyjpt,  the  residence  of  a  loyal  dynasty 

prevails  also  in  it  a  Judieial  impartiality  (Numb.  ziii.  22.  fisek.  zzz.  14.  Is.  zix.  11; 


whieh  is  seen  in  the  sllotment  of  good  and  zxz.  4.  Ps.  Izzriii.  12).   The  modem  San,  on 

evil  solely  in  virtue  of  obedience,  or  the  re-  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Taanitie  arm  of  the 

▼erse,  and  which  tends  to  show  how  the  Nile,  contains  remains  of  the  ancient  Zoan. 

Hebrew  polity  contained  the  elements  of  ZOAB  (H.  UttU),  a  town  on  the  promon- 

ezpansion  and  progress  within  iu  bosom.  tory  lying  at  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  sea, 

ZERUBBABEL,  the  grandson  of  Sala-  previously  called  Bela,  having  a  regal  gOTem- 


thiel,  of  the  roysl  house  of  David  (I  Chron.  ment,  was,  on  account  of  the 

iii.  17,  seq. ;  comp.  Ezra  iii.  2),  called  in  of  the  inhabitants,  destined,  with  four  other 

Ezra  L  8, '  Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Jndah,'  cities,  to  be  destroyed  (Oen.  xir.  2 — 8),  Imt 

whom  Cyrus  permitted  (53<B  A.  C.)  to  con-  was  saved  by  Lot's  mediation  (xiz.  18,  fsy. 

duet  baek  to  Pidestine  the  first  body  of  cap-  Dent  zziz.  23).    The  present  villsge  Gbor 

tire  Jews  (iL  2;  iii.  8;  ▼.  2),  restoring  to  Szafye,  inhabited  by  a  few  poor  people,  cor- 

him  the  precious  and  sumptuous  vessels  of  responds  in  locality  with  Zoar.    It  lies  at 

the  sanctuary  carried  off  by  Mebnchadnezzar.  the  month  of  Wady  Kerek,  three  hours  and 

In  union  with  the  high-priest  Joshua,  Zerub-  a  quarter  north-west  from  Kir-Moab. 

babel  took  steps  for  re-establishing  the  na-  ZOBAH,  a  Syrian  kingdom  whose  forces 

tional  worship ;   but  while  engsged  in  re-  fought  against  the  Ishbelites,  under  Saul  and 

building  the  temple  he  was  hindered  by  the  David  .(I  Samftel  zir.  47.  2  Samuel  z.  6), 

Samaritans,  and  was  not  able  to  resume  his  and  wen  twice   vanquished  by  the  latter 

pious  labours  till  the  second  year  of  Darius  (viii.  x).   According  to  the  number  of  troops 

Hystaspis  (521  A.  0.),  which  he  completed  sent  by  it  into  the  field,  and  the  amount  of 

in  510  A.  C.    According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  booty  made,  Zobah  must  have  been  a  eonsi- 

xi.  8),  the  favour  shewn  by  Cyrus  in  libe-  derable  state.  Hadareser  seems  to  have  been 

rating  the  captive  Israelites  was  owing  to  the  a  name  common  to  its  monarchs  (2  Samuel 

personal  influence  of  Zerubbabel.  viii.  5 ;  x.  16.   1  Kings  xi.  23),  who  may  have 

ZIKLAO  (H.  prui§d  msaiure),  a  town  on  had  vassal  princes  (2  Sam.  x.  16).  It  is  not 

the  southern  borders  of  Judah,  assigned  to  easy  to  assign  the  ezaet  district  oeenpied  by 

Simeon  (Josh.  zv.  31 ;  xiz.  5.   1  Chron.  vr,  this  state.     It  has  with  probabflity  been 

SO).     In  Saul's  time  it  was  subject  to  the  placed  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Qran- 

Philistines,  whose  king,  Achis,  gave  it  to  tes,  north-east  of  Damascus.    Hie  Syrians 

David  when  in  flight    During  the  absence  identify  it  with  Nisibis,  a  very  ancient  and 

of  the  latter,  Ziklag  was  plundered  and  set  populous  city  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  two 

on  fire  by  the  Amalekites.     This  act  was  days' journey  west  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river 

punished  by  David.    Here  he  recei?ed  news  Mygdonius.    Winer,  howsTer,  says  diat  Ni- 

of  the  death  of  Saul,  and  slew  the  messen-  sibis  lay  too  mneh  to  the  north-eaat  to  be 

ger  (1  Sam.  zzvii.  6 ;  xxx.  2  Sam.  i. ;  iv.  10.  the  same  as  Zobah. 

1  Chron.  xii.).  ZOBEAH,  or  ZOBAH  (H.  I^proiy),  a  town 

ZIMBI  (H.  my  friend;  A.M.  4630,  A.  C.  in  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  83),  belonging  to  Dan 
018,  v.  029),  fifth  king  of  IsraeL  By  con-  (xiz.  41 ;  comp.  Judg.  xviii  2).  At  a  later 
spiring  againat  Elah,  he  gained  a  shor^]iTed  time,  it  was  a  frontier  stronghold  of  the  king- 
power  of  seven  days ;  at  the  end  of  which,  dom  of  Judsh  (2  Chron.  zi.  10).  After  the 
being  overcome  by  Omri,  he,  after  the  man-  exile,  Zorah  was  again  possessed  by  Jews 
ner  of  Sardanapalus,  set  on  fire  his  palace  (Neh.  zL  29).  Eusebius  plaoes  it  in  the 
and  perished  in  the  flames  (1  Kings  xvi.  15  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis,  ten  mUea  theiv- 
"-"22).  from,  oil  the  road  to  Nieopolis. 

ZIN  (H.  buehler),  a  desert  in  stony  Ara-  ZUZIMS,  a  race  of  gisnts  ovetcome  by 

bia,  on    the    sontliera   limit  of   Palestine  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiT.  5;  oomp.  Dc^t  U, 

\Nanib.  x.  22 ;  ziiiv.  3.  Joshua  xy.  1),  and  20,  and  Giaxtv^ 
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WhMi  c  is  written  tfani,  p ,  ik  should  be  prononooed  as  i ;  at  sll  other  times  as  k.  Pronounce 
e&  as  It.  The  mark  **  oyer  one  of  two  Towels  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
separately;  when  not  so  marked,  they  are  to  be  pronounced  together,  or  as  one  broad 
Towel. 


Aaron 

Aa'ronites 

Aba'ddoD 

Aba'gthft 

Aba'na 

A'barim 

A'bba 

A'bda 

A'bdi 

A'bdiel 

A'bdon 

Abe'dnego 

A^bei 

Abel-beth-maa'- 

ohah 
Abehna'lrm 
Abelmeholah 
Abelmj'sriflto 
Abi'ah 
Abialbon 
Abi'aOtar 
A'bib 
Abi'dan 
AUrser 
A'bigaa 
A'bihaU 
Abilia 
Abilah 
Abilam 
Abi  meleeh 
Abi'nadab 
Abi'noim 
Abi'ram 
A'bishag 
Abiehalt 
Abilind 
Aimer 
A'broliam 


Al>salom 

Ahi'man 

A'ccho 

Ahi'melech 

Aohai'a 

Ahi'noiim 

Aehaleus 

Ahio 

A'ohan 

Ahi'samach 

A'ohar 

Ahi'tophel 

A'chim , 

Ahi'tab 

A'ohiRh 

Aholah 

A'ohmetha 

Aholibah 

A'ohor 

Aholiab 

A'chshah 

Aholiba'mah 

A'cbshaph 

A*! 

A'obzib 

Ai'ath 

A'dam 

A'jalon 

A'dar 

Alexa'ader' 

A'ddi 

Alphe'as 

A'dmah 

A'maiek 

Ado'nibexek 

Ama'lekite 

AdoniMah    , 

Ama'na 

Adoni^am 

Ama'sa 

Adra'mmelcch 

Amazi'ah 

Adram/ttinm 
A'dria 

A'mmah 
A'mmi 

Adallam 

Ammi'nadab 

A'gabns 

Ammi'nadib 

A'gtg  .. 

A'mmon 

AW 

A  mnon 

Agrippa 

aW 

A'mon 

A'morite 

Aliab 

A'mofl 

Ahaenrrus 

Amphi'polis 

Aha'Tah 

A'mpUas 

A'has 

A'mram 

Ahaii'ah 

A'oah 

Ahi'ah 

A'nak 

Ahi'jah. 

A'nakims 

Ahi'kam 

Ana'mmelech 

Ahi'ma&s 

Anani'as 

A'naihoUi 

A'ndrew 

Androni'eus 

A'ner 

A'nna 

A'nnas 

A'ndoch 

A'ntipas 

Anti'patris 

Appe  lies 

Aphek 

Apollo'nia 

Apo'Uos 

Apollyon 

A'ppi'i'  Fo'rum 

A'quU* 
Ara'bia 

A'ram 

A'rarat 

Araa'nah 

A'rba 

Arehela'Qs 

Arehi'ppas 

Arcta'ms  • 

Areo'pagus 

A'retaa, 

A'rgob 

A'riel 

ArimathVa 

A'riooh 

AriBta'rohus 

Aristobnlos 

Armage'ddon 

Armenia- 

A'rnon 

A'roer 

A'iphad 

Arpha'zad 


B(^ 
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Arttxe'rxes 

Ar'teroas 

A'sa 

A'sahel 

Asa'iah 

A'saph 

A'senath 

A'ahdod 

A'sber 

A'sbtarolh 

A'shur 

A'sia 

A'shkelon 

Aana'pper 

AsBv'ria 

Asy  ncritus 

A'tad 

Athali'a 

Athali'ah 

A'thena 

A'veu 

Augu'stiis 

Azari'ah 

Aze'kah 

Baa'lbe'rith 

Baa'lha'iQOQ 

Baa'li 

Baa'lim 

Baa'lis 

Baa'lmeb'u 

Baa'^ied'r 

Baa'lpe'rozim 

Baa'Uha'lisba 

Baa'lta'roar 

Baa'Izebub 

Baa'lzepbu'a 

Baa'nab 

Baa'sba 

Ba'bel 

Ba'bylon 

Baca 

Baba'rim 

Ba'jith 

Ba'laam 

Ba'lak 

Ba'mah 

Bara'bbaa 

Baraebi'as 

Ba'rak 

Barje'sas 

Barjo'ua 

Ba'rnabas 

Ba'rsabas 

Bartbo'lomew 

BartimsuB 

Ba'racb 

BaniUali 

Ba'sban 

Ba'sbemntU 

Balhsbe'ba 

BeMan 

Bee'lzebub 

Bee'rabeba 

Be'kah 


Belsba'zzar 

Belteaba'zzar 

Benai'ab 

Bena'mmi 

Benba'dod 

Be'njamiu 

Beno'ui 

Be'or 

Be'racbab 

Bera'a 

Be'rith 

Berni'^e' 

Be'aor 

Betba'bara 

Be'thauy 

Betlia'ven 

BeUidi'blatha'im 

Be'tbel 

Be'tber 

Betbe'td* 

Betbe'zel 

Bethga'mul 

Betbba'ccerem 

Betbho'ron 

Be'thlebem 

Be'thlebem  Epbra'- 

tah 
Be'tblebeiD  Ju'dah 
Be'tbpeo'r 
Be'thpbago' 
Betbsa'ida 
Be'tbsban 
Be'thsbeinesh 
BetbuVl 
Ben'lah 
Be'zaleel 
Be'zek 
Bi'cbri 
Bi'dkar 
Bi'gtban 
Bi'ldad 
Bi'lbah 
BiCb/nia 
Bla'stas 
Botine'rges 
Bo'az 
Bo'cbim 
Bo'zrah 
Bu'zite 


Caba'l 

C(9)e'8ar 

C(c)fe8are'a 

Cai  apbas 

Cai'nan 

Ca'leb 

Ca'luch 

Ca'lno 

Ca'lvary 

Ca'tuou 

Ca'na 

Ca'naan 

Ca'ndaijo' 

Cape  maiim 

Capbtor 

Cap{>ado'^U 


Ca'rebemisb 

Ca'rm«l 

Ca'nni 

Ca'rpnfl 

Caai'phia 

Ce'dron 

Ce'ncbrea 

C(^)e'pba8 

Cbaleol 

Chalde'a 

Cha'iran 

Cbe'bar 

Che'marims 

Cbe'mosb 

Cbenani'ab 

Che'rith 

Cbilmad 

Cbi'mbam 

Chi'os 

Cbi'elen 

Cbi'ttim 

Chi'un 

Cblo'e 

Cbora'zin 

Cba'sban-riaba- 

thal'm 
Cba'za 
C(^)ili\ia 
Cle  opas 
Colo'sse' 
Gonrab 
Co'rinth 
Corne'lias 
Co'zri 
Cre's^ens 
Cri'apas 
Cu'sban 
Ca'sbi 
C(9)y'pni8 
C(9)yre'ue' 
C(9)yre'niu8 
C(9)y'rua 

Dabba'abetb 

Da'berath 

Da'gon 

Dalma'tia 

Da'maris 

Dama'scus 

Ba'niel 

Dari'iis 

Da'tban 

DaVid 

De'borab 

Deca'polis 

Be'dan 

De'danhn 

Deiriab 

De'mas 

Demc'trius 

Dia'na 

Di'bon 

Di'dymns 

Di'mon 

])rnRb 


Dio'trrpbea 

Do'eg 

Do'rcai 

Do'chan 

Drnsi'lla 

Da'mah 

DVn 

E'bal 

E'bed 

E'bedmelefh 

EbeDe'zer 

E'bcr 

E'den 

E'dom 

E'glah 

E'glon 

E'gypt 

E'bnd 

E'kron 

Elali 

E'lam 

E'lath 

Elbe'tbel 

Eldad 

Elerieh 

Elea'zer 

El  Elo^e  I'srtk! 

Elba'nau 

E'li 

Eli'ab 

Eli'adah 

Eli'akim 

Eli'am 

Eli'as 

Eli'asbib 

EbVzer 

Elibo'reph 

Elilia 

Eli'jah 

Elim 

Eli'melech 

Eirpbalel 

Eli'pb«e 

Eli'sabeth 

Eli'sba 

Elisba'ma 

Eb'abeba 

EUsbn'a 

Eli'ud 

Elka'nah 

Ebno'dam 

Elna'thtB 

E'lon 

Elol 

E'lymas 

Emi'iDS 

Emma'nnM 

Emma'uf 

E'mmor 

E'ndor 

Enemas 

Eneglaliiii 

Enge'di 

E'uoeb 
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licnofl 

Oe'rsbom 

He'rmas 

Enrogel 

Ge'shur 

Hermo'genes 

E'paphras 

Oethse'mane' 

He'rmon 

Epaphxodi'lOf 

Gi'ah 

He'zod 

Epe'ri^tai 
E^hah 

Gi'beah 

Hero'dias 

Gi'beon 

Hero'dion 

Ephe's-dammim 
£  phesui 

GiMeon 

He'flhbon 

Gideo'ni 

Hezeki'ah 

E'phrHim 

Gi'hon 

He'zron 

Ephra'tah 
E^phralh 

Gilbo'a 

Hi'ddekel 

Gi'lead 

Hi'el 

Epbron 

Gflgal 

Higgai'on 

Era'stns 

Gnonita 

Hilki'ah 

Esai'as 

Gi'rgashite 

Hi'nnom 

Esarha'ddon 

Gi'ttite 

nrnon 

E'saa 

Go'lan 

Hi'ttite 

E'sek 

Go'lgotha 
Goirath 

Hi'vite 

E'shcol 

Ho'bab 

E'sli 

Go'mer 

Ho'pbni 

E'arom 

Gomo'irah 

Ho'reb 

E'slher 

Go'shen 

Uo'rfaagrddad 

E'um 

Oo'zan 

Ho'nnali 

E'tham 

Gratia 

Horonalm 

E'thau 

Ho'ronite 

E'thanim 

Ha'ehiiah 

Hoshe'ft 

Etbio'pia 

Hadade'zei 

HaahtTi 

Eubu'lus 

Hadare'zer 

Ha'zzab 

E'vil-meio'daeU 

Ha'dadri'mmon 

Hymone'ns 

Eani'ce' 

Hada'ssah 

Eaodias 

Hado'ram 

Jaazani'ah 

Euphra'tes 
Eutyohas 

Ha'drach 

Jabal 

Ha'gar 

Ja'bbok 

Eze'kiel 

Ha'garites 

Ja'besh 

E'zel 

Hugga-i 

Ja'besb-gilead 

E'sra 

Ha'ggitb 

Ja'bez 

Ha'man 

Ja'bin 

Fe'lix 

Ha'DiaOi 

Ja'cbiii 

Fe'stos 

Ilamme'daihft 

Ja'cob 

FortQiia'tas 

Ha'mon-gog 

Ja'el 

Ha'mor 

Ja'bas 

Ga'al 

Ha'uameS] 

Jaha'zah 

Qa'bbatha 

Ha'naneel 

Jai'^ras 

Oa'briel 

Hana'ni 

1     Ja'keh 

Ga'darenea 

Hanani'ah 

1     Ja'mbies 

Qai'as 

Ha'nnah 

Ja'nna 

Oala'tia 

Ha'nnoch 

Ja'nnes 

Oa'lbanum 

Ha'uun 

Ja'pheth 

Gale«d 

Ha'ran 

Jareb 

Ga'Ulee 

Harbo'nab 

Ja'red 

Ga'Uim 

Ha'rod 

Ja'sher 

Ga'llio 

Ha'rosheth 

Ja'soa 

Gama'liel 

Ha'zael 

J  a' van 

Ga'mmadimi 

Ha'zelelpo'ni 

Ja'zer 

Ga'ia 

Ha'zeroth 

rbhar 

Ge'ba 

Ha'zor 

I'ohabod 

Ge^bal 

He'ber 

leo'nium 

Ge'bim 

Hebrew 

I'ddo 

Gedairah 

He'bron 

Iduma'a 

Geha'zi 

He'ge' 

Je'busite 

Gemari'ah 

Helam 

Jeeoni'ah 

Geime'saret 

Helbon 

Jedidi'ah 

Ge'ra 

Heldal 

Jedu'thua 

Ge'rah 

He'li 

Je'gar-sahada'tba 

Ge'rar 

Helkath-ha'zznrim 

Jeho'abaz 

Ge'rgesenes 

He'maQ 

Jeho'dsh 

li^'phxIbAb 

J^hoi'ftoltlo 

Jehoi'ada 

Jehoi'akim 

Jeho'nadab 

Jebo'ram 

Jebo'sbapbat 

Jebo'ebua 

Jeho'vah 

JehoVah-ji'reh 

Jeho'Tah-ni'ssi 

Jeho'Tah-Bbalo'm 

Jeho'vab  •sba'mmali 

JehoVah-tsi'dkenu 

Je'ha 

Je'phthah 

Jepba'nneh 

Jeralimeel 

Jeremi'ah 

Je'ricbo 

Jerobo'am 

Jeru'bba&l 

Jeru^besheth 

Jeni'salem 

Je'shaa 

Jeshn'ran 

Je'ase 

Je'aus 

Je'fhro 

Je'zobel 

Je'zrei'l 

niy'ricQin 

I'mlah 

Jo'ab 

Jo'ah 

Joa'xma 

Jo'aah. 

Jo'el 

Joba'nan 

Jo'nadab 

Jo'nah 

Jo'uaa 

Jo'nathan 

Jo'ppa 

Jo' ram 

Jordan 

Jo  rim 

Jo'ae* 

Jo  aedech 

Jo  seph 

Joaea 

Jo'sbna 

Josi'ah 

Jo'tham 

I'saao 

Isai'ah 

laca'riot 

I'ahbosheth 

I'abmael 

rsrael 

I'saacbar 

I'taly 

ribamar 

rthiel 

Itura'a 

I'rah 

Ja'bilee 

Ju'dAb 
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Jn'das 
Jada'ft 
Ja'piter 
Jaitni 

Ka'deah 

KaTdesli-baiiieft 

Kare'ih 

Xe'dtr 

Kei'lAh 

Ke'nts 

Ke'nitoi 

Ke'rioih 

Keta'nli 

Ki'dron 

Ki'iha'rMeth 

Ki'riathalm 

Ki'ijath-a'rbft 

Ki'ijath.Jea'rim 

Ki'tOm 

Ko'bath 

Ko'rah 

La'biD 

La'ohiah 

La'ish 

La'meoh 

La'odioe'a 

La'sanu 

Le'ah 

L«'banon 

Lebbe'oa 

Lemuel 

LeVi 

Li'bnah 

Li'bya 

Lo'-a'mnil 

Lo'it 

Lo'.niha'mab 

Ln'oai 

Ln'^ifer 

Ln'^iiu 

Lycafi'nia 

Ly'dda 

L/dta 

Lysa'niaa 

L/eias 

Lyatra 

Maa'chah 

Maasei'ah 

Maath 

Ma^o'Aia 

Ha'cbir 

Ma'ebpelah 

Ma'gdala 

lia'gdalen 

Magdaie'ne' 

Ma'gog 

MabanalTiii 

Ma'ber-sha'lal- 

ha'sbbaa 
Malilon 
Ma'lcbam 
Malohui 
Ma  mnion 
Mamie 


Ma'naSn 
Mana'Heh 
Maoo'ah 
Ma'ra    . 
Ma'rah 
Ma'reos 
Ma'rtba 
Ma'iy 
Ma'eiah 
Ma'tlan 
MatUtbTai 
Ma'ttbew 
Mattbi'aa 
Ma'siaroUi 
Me'dad   , 
Me'dia    ' 
Megi'ddo 
Megi'ddon 
Melebi 
MelehTiedek 
Me'mpbia 
Me'nidiem 
MepbilMMheth 
Me'rab    ^ 
Mera'ri 
Meien'riiu 
Me'ribah 
Mero'daeb 
Mero'dacb'baladan 
Me  rom 
Me'roi 
Me'ebaeh 
Me'sbeob 
Meiopota'mia 
Me'tbega'mmah 
Methn'telah 
Mi'eah 
Mieai'ah 
Miebat'ah 
Mi'cbael 
Mi'ebai 
Mi'diaa 
Mi'leah 
MHoom 
Mile'ftos 
Mnio 
Mi'riam 
Mi'sbael 
Mi'sar 
I  Mi'ipah 
Mi'zpeb 
Mnason 
Mo'ab 
Mo'looh 
Mo'rdeeal 
Morrah 
Mo'sea 
My^ria 
Mjn% 
MytUe'ne' 

Naa'mea 

Naa'shon 

Na'bal 

Na'both 

Ma'dab 


Naliash 

Nalior 

Nai'oth 

Nao'mi 

Na'pbtbaU 

Na'than 

Natbaaa'fl 

Na'am 

Na'zaieth 

Ne&'polis 

Nebai'oth 

Ne'bat 

NelK) 

Nebachadne'ixar 

MebQxa'ndan 

Nebemi'ah 

Nebu'ebtan 

Nerai'ah 

Ne'iena 

Ne'rgal 

Netba'nea 

NeOtanrah 

Ne'diinima 

Niea'nor 

Nieode'mue 

Nieolaltant 

Nieo'pdlia 

Ni'gep 

Ni'miod 

Nfmsbl 

Ni'nereb 

Ni'ean 

Ni'nroob 

Noidi'ah 

No'&b 

Ny^mpbai 

Obadi'ah 

O^bed 

OlMd-e'dom 

Oc'ian 

O'ded 

01/mpas 

O'mri 

O'nan 

One'aimni 

Onesi'pbonu 

O'pbel 

O'pbir 

O'reb 

Orfon 

O'maa 

O'rpah 

Oihe'a 

(yCkfliel 

O'zem 

Oii'aa 

Parai' 

Pa'dana'ram 

Pagi'a 

PalesU'ua 

Pampbyila 

Fa'pboe 

Pa'ran 

Fa'rbar 


Pa'rmenas 

Pa'sbnr 

Pa'throa 

Pa'tmoa 

Pa'tra 

Panlaa 

Pe'kab 

PekabTah 

PelatTah 

Penrsi 

Pena'a 

Pe'or 

Pe'rga 

Pe'rgamofl 

Pe'nift 

Pe'nia 

Pe'tcr 

Pbaleg 

Pba'raoh 

Pba'raob  Ho'pLrm 

Pba'raob  Ne'cho 

Pba'ies 

Pba'ipar 

PbeW 

Pbenfee' 

Phfladelphia 

Pbfle'tua 

Pbilip 

PhUi'ppi 

Pbili'stia 

Pbilologas 

Pbfnebaa 

Pble'gon 

PbijTgia 

Pbb'rab 

Pbjgellaa 

Pi'-babfioth 

Priale 

Pregab 

Piflfdia 

Po'ndaa 

Po'ntua 

Po'rQioi 

Po'tipbar 

Poti'-pberih 

Pria^rUa 

Pa'bliias 

Pa'dena 

PateoU 

Qaa'rtna 

Ra'babakeb 

Ra'cbel 

Ra'gaa 

Baliab 

Ra'mab 

Ra'motb 

Ba'pba 

Ba'pbn 

Rebe'kali 

Re'cbab 

Bebobo'Sm 

Bebo'botb 

Be'bnm 

Remali'ab 
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Be^phidixn 

Ren'ben 

Ba'iin 

Bhe'giiim 

Rhe'M 

Rho'da 

Bi'mmon 

Ri'ipah 

Ba'ftis 

BohaTmah 

Sala'thiSl 

8a1«m 

Sa'lmon 

Salmo'ne' 

Salo'me' 

Sama'ria 

Sa'mion 

Sa'mnel 

Sanba'Uat 

Sa'phir 

Sapphfim 

Sa^ah 

Sa'zdis     . 

Sare'pta 

Sa'ron 

Sa'itioh 

Sce>a 

8e'ba 

Selen^ia 

Se'mei 

Sennaohe'rib 

Sapba'iTiXiii 

Sarai'ah 

Se'rgiiia 

Bba'draeh 

Sbalim 

Sfaa'Usba 

Sha'Unm 

Sbalmane'iar 

Sha'mgar 

Sha'minab 

Sha'mmnah 

Sba'pbaa 

Sha^faat 

Share'ier 

Sba'ion 


Sbealtia 

Sbea'r-Jasbab 

She'ba 

She'bna 

She'obem 

Sbo'lah 

Shelemi'ah 

Shela'miel 

Sbemai'ah 

She'nir 

Shepbati'ah 

Sbetbach 

Shesbba'zzar 

Shibboleth 

Sbilo'ah 

Shi'loh 

Shi'meah 

Shi'mel 

Shhnsha'S 

Shi'nar 

ShTshak 

Shi'ttim 

Shn'ah 

Sha'al 

Bhu'sban 

Srbmali 

Si'don 

Siphon 

Silior 

Silas 

SUo'&m 

Silo'e 

SilTa'nna 

Si'meon 

Si'mon 

Si'nai 

Si'rion 

Srsera 

BiVan 

Sm/ma 

So'dom 

Solomon 

Bo'nk 

Soai'pater 

So'a&eDea 

Sta'chya 

Bte'Dbanai 

SM^hen 

SaTaoodi 


Sa'ccoth-be'noth 

Sasa'nna 

Sy'ria 

Tabe'al 

Ta'berah 

Taltidia 

TalMr 

Ta'dmor 

Taha'panes 

Ta'hpenea 

Ta'mar 

Ta'mmuz 

Ta'rahiBh 

Ta'rsua 

Ta'rtak 

Te'baUi 

Teba'pbnehea 

Teko'ah 

Te'ma 

Te'man 

Te'rah 

Te'rtias 

Tertallns 

The'boi 

Theo'pbilas 

Tbeasaloxii'oa 

Theu'daa 

Tho'maa 

Tbjati'ra 

Tibe'has 

Tilnii 

Trglath-piieaer 

Ti'mnath 

Timo'iheas 

Ti'nhaOia 

Ti'nah 

Ti'taa 

Tobi'ah 

Toga'nDah 

Tola 

To'phet 
I     Tro^as 
I     Tiyphe'na 
1     Trypho'ea 

Ta'bal 

Tj^ehiena 

Tyra'nmis 

Tjnia 


XTctl 

iTpbai 

U'ri 

Uri^ah 

U'zza 

Uzzi'ah 

Uui'a 

Va'sbtl 

Zaeebe'Qs 

Zaofaari'ah 

Za'dok 

Zalmu'ima 

Za'rah 

Za'rapbath 

Ze'bah 

Ze'bedee 

Zebo'im 

Zelnd 

Ze'bolon 

Zedeki'ah 

Zelo'pbehad 

Zel'zah 

Ze'naa 

Zephani'ah 

ZeVah 

Ze'resh 

Zera'bbabel 

Zerotah 

Zi'ba 

Zi'beon 

ZiMon 

Zi'Uag 

Zi'lpah 

Zi'mri 

Zi'on 

Zi'ppor 

Zippo'nh 

Zo'an 

Zo'ar 

Zo'bab 

Zo'pbar 

Zo'rah 

Zoro'babel 

Zu'ar 

Zu'risba'd^A'i 

Zu'ztma. 
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A  Layman  (Bevans,  J.).  Vindieation  ol 
ihe  Authenticity  of  the  First  Two  Chapten  of 
the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  and  Sl  Lnke. 
Lond.  1822.  8vo. 

Robinson,  H.  The  Greek  Text  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  Notes.  Lond. 
Parker.   8vo. 

Porter,  J.  S.  Principles  of  Tsjctnal  Criti- 
cism, with  their  Application  to  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  Lond.  Simms  &  ^In^ie.  1848. 
8vo. 


HEBREW  AND  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  LEXICONS,  GRAMMARS,  ke. 


Parkhnrst  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon, 
vithoot  Poiats.  Lond.  Simpkin  &  Co.  8Ui 
edit.    Royal  8vo. 

Jarrett,  T.  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, arrannfed  according  to  the  Permanent 
Letters  in  each  Word,  with  a  Grammar,  &o. 
Lond.  Parker.    8vo. 

The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi- 
con :  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  the 
entire  Hebrew  Language  as  contained  in  the 
O.  T.,  including  every  Word  and  evexy  Form. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Concordance  of  the  O.  T. ;  being  an  Attempt 
at  n  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  Englisli  Translation*  Longman  9t 
Co.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Freytag,  Lexicon  Arabicum  •  Lalinnm. 
Hale,  1832.    3  vols.  4to. 

Gesenins,W.  Hebr.-Dentsehes  Handwor- 
terb.  aber  d.  Schrifien  des  A.  T.  Leipz.  1810. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

"«  A  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexieon  of  the  N.  T.,  including  the  Bibliesl 
Chaldee,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  W. 
Gesenius  by  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  Lond. Wiley, 
1844,    A  new  edit 


0 esenins,  W.  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Spiadie 
n.  Schrift.    Leipz.  L81&    8vo. 

'.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi* 
eon  to  the  O.  T.,  translated,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections,  by  B.  P.  I^gelles.  Lond. 
Bagster,  2nd  edit.    4to. 

— .  Hebr.  Elementarbuch.  Leipz. 

14th  ed.     Lond.  D.  Nntt,  Fleet  Street. 

— ■^— — .  Hebrew  Grammar,  from  the 
14th  German  edition,  trcnsUted  by  Davies, 
with  a  H.  Beading  Book.  Lond.  Bagster. 
4to. 

Stnart,  M.  Grammar  of  flie  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage.   Oxf.  1888,  5ih  edit    8vo. 

Lee,  S.  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lang. 
Lond.  1640,  3rd  edit    8vo. 

.     Lexicon,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 

English ;  compUed  from  Uie  most  approved 
Sources,  Oriental  and  European,  Jewish  and 
Christian.    Lond.  1840.    8vo. 

Tregelles,  8.  P.  Hebrew  Reading  Les- 
sons, consisting  of  the  first  Fonr  Chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  &o. ;  with  a  Gram- 
matical Praxis  and  Xnterlineary  Translation. 
Lond.  Bagster.     8vo. 

Wilson,  C.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Gram> 
mar ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  oq 
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ifae  Two'  Modes  of  Heading,  with  or  without 
Points.     Lond.  1818,  4th  edit.    8ro. 

Oraenfleld,  W.  The  Hebrew  N.  T.  trans- 
lated by.     Lond.  Bagster.    Sto. 

b  The  Syriae  N.  T.    Lond. 

Bagster.     8vo. 

Latoache,  A.  Eludes  IMbraiqaes.  Paris, 
1836.    8vo. 

FOrst,  J.  Goncoidantis  Libr.  Y.  T.  Sacr. 
Hebraic»  atqae  Chaldaica,  Lexico  ntriasqae 
Ltngne  torn  Babinico  lam  Latino,  h.  e.  in- 
terpretatione  onmiiim  Yooabb.  oompleta  ]ooa- 
plelate  et  fruotibiis  qaos  investigatto  pre- 
bait  Lips.  1840.  Folio.— A  complete  and 
salisfaotory  work,  embraoing  the  results  of 
recent  aisholarship.    Lond.  Niitt 

Nordheimer,  J.  A  Gritioal  Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Langaage.  New  York,  1840. 
2  Tols.  8fO. 

Ewald,  H.  Aosfiihrliohes  Lehrbneh  der 
Hebr.  Sprache.  Leips.  1844,  6th  edit 
8?o.    Lond.  Natt 

Bottcher,  J.  F.  Hebr.  Uebongsbnoh  flir 
Scholen.    Dresd.  1826.    8to. 

Wall,  K.  W.  An  Examination  of  the  An- 
cient Orthography  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Original  State  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.     Lond.  1830.    3  toIs.  8to. 

Hezel,  W.  F.  Palaographisohe  Fragments 
fiber  die  Schrift  der  Hebraer  vl  Oriechen. 
Berl.  1816.     8yo. 

Mnhlert,  K.  F.  Palaographisehe  Oram- 
matisohe  n.  Isagogisohe  Beitrftge  fdr  das 
Studinm  der  Heto.  Spraohe  n.  Bibel.  Leipz. 
1825.    8to. 

Bernard,  H.  The  Guide  of  the  Hebrew 
Student,  containing  Easy  Passages,  with  Keys 
and  Glossary.    Lond.  Parker.    8yo. 

Leo,  G.  Hebrew  Grammar  for  Schools 
and  Students  in  UniTersities.  Lond.  Parker. 
8to. 

Stewart,  D.  A  Practical  Arabic  Grammar. 
Lond.  Parker.     8vo. 

Phill  ips,  G.  The  Elements  of  Syriae  G  ram- 
mar.     Lond.  Parker,  2nd  edit    8?o. 

Winer,  G.  B.  Cbaldee  Grammar,  trans* 
lated  by  Hatchett     Lond.  Wiley.    8to. 

Teates,  T.  A  Syriae  Grammar,  princi- 
pally adapted  to  the  N.  T.  in  that  Language. 
Lond.  1821.     8tc 

^gidii  Gntbirii  Lexicon  Syriacnm,  omnes 
N.  T.  S.  Dictiones  et  Partioulas  oompleolens, 
edidit  E.  Henderson,  D.D.  Lond.  Bagster. 
8yo. 

Schmidii  Tamieion  sire  Conoordiantia 
N.  T.  GfbdoI,  nunc  secundum  Critices  Her- 
meneutices  Nostrts  iStatis  Bationes  emen- 
dat«,  oura  C  H.  Bmder.  Lips*  oiUt  ste* 
reoljp.,  1842,    4to.    Lond.  Nutt 


SchmidtTs  Greek  Concordance,  by  Green* 
field.    Lond.  Bagster.    8vo  and  32ino. 

Green,  T.  S.  A  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  N.  T. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

■  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar 

of  the  N.  T.  Dialect  Lond.  Bagster.  Sto. 
Greek  Ichnographia:  a  Praetisal  Guide  to 
the  Greek  Testament,  designed  for  those  who 
hare  no  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

Winer,  G.  B.  Grammatik  des  N.  Spra- 
eh  idioms.  Leipi.  1844.  (Vth  edit  8to.— 
The  first  edition  was  trsnslated  into  English 
by  ^oses  Stuart  and  Edward  Robinson. 
AndoTsr  (U.  S.).    1820.    8to. 

.  Greek  Idioms  of  the  N.T., 
translated  bj  Agnew  and  Ebbeke.  Lond. 
Wiley.    Boyal  8to. 

Middletoo,  T.  The  Doetrine  of  the  Greek 
Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustra- 
tion of  the  N.T.   Camb.  1838, 3nd  edit  8to. 

Tittmaon,  J.  A.  H.  De  Synonimis  in  N.  T. 
Lips.  1820, 1833.  3  yoIs.  8to.  —  Translated 
in  Yols.  iii  snd  XTiiL  of  Clark's  BibUcal 
Cabinet    Edinbw 

Gersdorf,  C.  G.  Beitrage  snr  Spraeh- 
charakterisfik  der  Schriftsteller  des  N.  T. 
Leips.  1816.    8?o.     Lond.  Nntt. 

Greenfield.  Lezieon  to  the  N.  T.,  in  which 
the  Senses  of  the  Words  are  Explained  in 
English.    Lond.  Bagster.    8vo.  and  83mo. 

The  Englishman's  Grsek  Concordance  of 
the  N.  T. ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Yerbal  Con- 
nection between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts.  Lond.  Central  Tract  I>ep6t,  1880. 
Folio. — A  very  useihl  work. 

Blaekwall,  A.  The  Sacred  Classics  de- 
fended and  illustrated.  Loud.  1727,  1731. 
3  Tols.  8to. 

Sohleusner,  J.  F.  Nofum  Lezieon  Or.  in 
N.  T.    Lips.  1810.    3  toIs.  8vo. 

Bretschneider,  C.  G.  Lexicon  Maiiuale 
GrsBoo-LatlnuminLibrosN.T.  Lips.  1840, 
drd  edit    4to. 

Bobiuson,  E.  Greek  and  English  Lexicon 
to  tlie  N.  T.,  by  Bloomfield.  Load.  1830.  8to. 

Stuart,  M.  Grammar  of  the  N.  T.  Dialect 
Andover  (U.  S.),  1841.    8to. 

.    3nd  edit.  Load.  Wiley.    8vo. 

A  Greek-English  Concordance  to  the  N.  T., 
in  which  the  Literal  Translation  of  any  Pas- 
sage may  be  at  onoe  ascertained  by  any 
Beader.    Lond.  Bagster. 

Analytical  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  N.T., 
after  the  manner  of  the  Analytioal  Hebrew 
Lexicon.    Lond.  Bagster. 

Bloomfield,  S,  T.  P.    Greek  and  EngUsh 
Lexicon  to  the  N.T.  Nswedit  Lond.  Long- 
-   8w 
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Biblia  Smta  Polyglotto  Buteriaaa— Bag- 
•tei's  Polyglott  Biblo,  in  Eight  Languages, 
a  single  vol. ;  or  each  Language  separately, 
in  a  pocket  toI.  The  Poeket  Series  oonsisU 
of, 

.1.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Yariationa 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateneh  and  the 
Masoretio  Headings. 
The  Same,  interieaved  with  the  Greek 

Soriptures. 
The  Same,  interleaved  with  either  of  the 

other  Versions  hereafter  enumerated. 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lezioon  is  adapted 
to  be   bound  up  with   this   Hebrew 
Bible. 
9.  The  Oreek  Septnagint  Version ;  consisting 
•  of  the  Vatican  Text,  and  the  Various 
Headings  of  the  Alexandrine  Copy,  as 
giTen  by  Grabe. 
The  Same,  with  the  Greek  New-Testament 
Scriptures,  printed  from  the  Teztns  Be- 
eeptus,  with  Grlesbaoh's  Beadings. 
The  Greek  Scriptures  may  be  obtained 
xnterpaged  with  any  other  Version  or 
with  the  Original. 
A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  N.  T. 
is  prepared,  suited  to  bind  up  with  the 
last 
Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance  also  has 
been  printed  of  a  sise  to  bind  up  with 
this  Version. 
8.  The  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  according  to 
the  Edition  of  Clement  VIII.  and  Six- 
tus  V. 
The  Same,  interleaTcd  and  bound  up  with 
either  of  the  other  Versions  or  with  the 
Hebrew. 
4.  The  Authorised  English  Version^  aeen- 


rately  printed  fnm  tiba  Staodaid  M- 
tion,  with  the  wdl-known  and  esteaoMd 
Parallel  Beferences  to  oomspondiDg 
Expressions  and  Subieeta,  and  a  Seriss 
of  Coloured  Maps  and  Chart  of  Compa- 
ratite  Chronology. 
0.  Lnthef  s  Gennan  Version,  snited  to  bind 
np  page  for  page  with  any  other  Venion 
or  witi^  the  Hebrew. 

6.  The  French  Bible,  Osterrald's  Vcrsioii. 

All  the  other  Versions,  snd  the  Original 
Text,  InterieaTC  snd  bind  up  with  this. 

7.  The  Italian  Version  of  DiodatL 
Miniature  Versions  of  Bagstei^a  Polygitott 

Bible.    I6mo. 

The  English  Hexapla,  eontaining,  with  fSbm 
Original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  these  six  English 
Versions,  namely, 
A.  D.  1880.   Wiclifs   interesting  VeraioB^ 

the  hsrbinger  of  the  Befonnation. 
A.  D.  1584.    Tyndale's  own  rerised  cditian. 

printed  at  Antwerp. 
A.  D.  1589.    The  Version  printed  nnder  the 

care  of  Abp.  Cranmer. 
A.  D.  1557.    The    Translation   made    and 

printed  by  the  Exiles  at  Genera,  during 

Queen  Mary's  reign. 
A.  D.  1582.    The  Version  prepared  by  tho 

Catholic  College  of  Bheims. 
A.D.  1611.    The    present  Tftnalation,  as 

authorised  by  King  James  the  First 

Lond.  Bagster. 
nur,  F.  Biblia  Ecdesin  Polyglotta:  the 
Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays  fh>m  the  O.  T., 
with  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  Land. 
Bagster.    4to. 


;  i 


THE  CANON  OP  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Cosin,  Bp.  A  Scholastieal  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Lond.  1672, 
and  edit    4to. 

Du  Pin,  L.  E.  Dissertation  Pr^liminaire. 
Amatd.  1701.    d  toIb.  4to. 

.  A  Complete  History  of  the 
Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Books  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.  Done  into  English  flrom  the  French 
original.    Lond.  1699, 1700.    2  yols.  folio. 

Jones,  J.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of 
Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T. 
Oxf.  1798, 1827.    8  toIs.  Sfo. 

Alexander,  A.  The  Canon  of  the  O.  and 
V,  T.  ascertained ;  reprinted  from  the  ori- 
fiaal  American  edit    Lond.  1828.    12mo. 


Wordsworth,  0.  On  the  Canon  of  the  0. 
and  N.  T. ;  the  Hulsesn  Lecture  for  1847. 
Lond.  Birington.    8to. 

Stuart,  M.  Critical  Histoiy  and  Defence 
of  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.    8to. 

Thiersch,  H.  W.  J.  Vers,  sur  Herstellung 
des  Histor.  StundpunKts  fur  die  Kritik  der 
N.  Sehriften.    Eriang.  1846.    8vo. 

Kirehhofer.  Qoellensammlwng  ua  Ge- 
schichte  des  N.  T.  Canons.  Znr.  1842.  8to. 

Credner,  K.  A.  Zur  Gescfaichte  des  Km- 
nons.    Halle,  1847.    8to. 

Kleuker,  J.  F.  AusfilhrL  UntaiaQeh.  d. 
Urkunden  des  Christenth.  Hamh.  17M-* 
180a    0  TOli.  imaU  8to. 
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SCRIPTURAL  HARMONIES. 


Townie&ci,  G.  The  O.  T.  amnged  in  Hii- 
torieal  and  Chionologioal  Order,  in  such  a 
Manner  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  Psalms, 
Propheeies,  may  be  read  as  one  connected 
History,  in  the  Words  of  the  Aothorised 
Translation.  Lond.  1826.  2ndedit.  3to1s. 
crown  8to. 

b  The  N.T.  arranged  in  Ghro- 

nological  and  Historical  Order,  in  such  a 
Manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Acts,  may  be  read  as  one  oonnected  His- 
tory :  with  Copious  Notes.  Lond.  1837.  dnd 
edit    3  Tols.  8f0. 

>    The  Holy  Bible  arranged, 
&c.    Lond.  1834.    8to. 

Maoknight,  J.  The  Harmony  of  the  Fonr 
Gospels,  with  Paraphrase  and  Motes.  Edinb. 
1804,  8rd  edit    2  vols.  Sto. 

Newcome,  W.    An  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  which  the  Original  Text  is  disposed 
after  Le  Clerc's  Manner,  &o.  Lond.  1778.  Fol. 
.  AnEnglish  Harmony.  Lond. 
1802.     8to. 

Priestley,  J.  A  Harmony  of  the  ETangel. 
in  Greek.     Lond.  1778.    4to. 

".  A  Harmony  of  the  ETangel. 
in  English,  with  Critical  Dissertations,  an 
occasional  Paraphrase,  and  Motes  for  the 
Use  of  the  Unlearned.    Lond.  1780.    4to. 

GreswelL  Hannonia  ETangelioa.  New 
edit    Oit  1840.    8f o. 


Givswell.  FrtdegomenA  ad  Hann.  Etan* 
geL    Ozfl  1840.    8to. 

— — .  Dissertations  on  the  Principles 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Oit  1837. 
2nd  edit    5  vols.  Svo. 

Mimpriss,  B.  A  Harmony  of  the  Fonr 
Gospels  in  the  English  Authorised  Version, 
arruiged  according  to  Greswell's  Harmonia 
ETangelioa.    Lond.  1833.    8to. 

BidLcrsteth,  E.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  founded  on  Greswdl's,  with  the 
Fractieal  BeiiectioiM  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Lond. 
1832.    8to. 

Stroud,  W,  A  Mew  Greek  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels.    Lond.  Bagster.    4to. 

Williams,  J.  The  Gospel  MarratiT«  Har- 
monised.   Ozl    Sfa 

Carpenter,  L.  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Bristol,  1835.    8to. 

De  Wette  and  LQcce.  Synopsis  Evang. 
Matt,  Marc.,  and  Lucas.,  cum  Parallelis  John* 
Pericopis.    Berl.  2nd  edit,  1842.    8to. 

Wieseler,  K.  Chronologische  Bynopse  der 
Yier  Eyangelien.    Hamb.  1843.    8to. 

'  Chronologic  d.  ApostoL  TM* 

talters.    Gotting.  1848.    8yo. 

Robinson,  E.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text  of 
Hahn.  Newly  arranged,  with  Explanaloij 
Notes.    Boston  (N.E.),  1846.    8to. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


Volpy.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione 
Septuaginta  Interpretum  jnxta  Exemplar 
Vaticanum,  ex  Editione  Holmesii  et  L.  Bos. 
Lond.  Bagster.    8to. 

Jager,  J.  M.  Vetus  T.  Gr.  juxta  LXX. 
sec.  Exemplar.  Origin.  Vatic  o.  Lat  Trans- 
lations.   Paris,  1839.    8to. 

Frsnkel,  Z.  Histor.  Krit  Studien  zu  d. 
Septuaginta  nebst  Beitr.  in  den  Targum. 
Leips.  1841.  8to. 

Thiersoh,  H.  W.  J.  De  Pentateuchi  Ver- 
sions Alexandrina  Libri  tree.  Erlang.  1840. 
8to. 

Owen,  H.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and 
Critical,  of  the  LXX.  Version  of  the  O.  T.;  to 
which  is  added,  a  DisserUtion  on  the  Com- 
paratiTC  Excellency  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch.    Lond.  1787.    Svo. 

BibUa  Sacra  VulgatsB  Edit  Sixti  V.  et  de- 
mentis VIIL  Anctoritate  recognita;  Editio 
Xova  Motis  Chronolog.  etc.,  illustrata.  Be- 
Hau^on  et  Paris.    1837.    2  toIs.  4to. 

Brenton,  Sir  L.  C.  L.,  Bart  The  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  O.  T.  Translated.  Lond.  Bag- 
ster.   2  Tols.  8to. 

Tromm,A.  Conoordanti»Gr»CAV.TuJgo 
<licta  LXX«  Intexp.    Vtnott,  17X8,  2Toto. 


Schleusner,  J.  F.  Kotos  Thestmus  Phi- 
lo1.-criticus  SITS  Lexicon,  in  LXX.  Lips. 
1820, 1821.     6  Tols.  8to. 

Biegler,  G.  Kritische  Gesohichte  der  Vul- 
gata.    Snlzbach,  1820.    8to. 

Van  Ess,  L.  Pragmatisoh-Kritische  Ge- 
sohichte der  Vulgata.    Tiibing.  1824.  8to. 

Luther,  M.  Biblia,  d.  L  die  gantxe  Hefl. 
Sehrift  Deudseh.  Wittenb.  (H.  Luflt),  1584. 
6  vols,  folio. — ^The  first  complete  original  edi- 
tion ;  before  this  work  appeared, 

■  Das  Mewe  Testament  Deutsch. 

Wittenb.  (H.  Lufft),  1&22. 

b  Das.  A.T.  inparts,1523--84| 

ke.    FoL 

Kraus,  E.  C.  F.  Die  Hell.  Sehrillten  des  A. 
u.  M.  T.  in  Luther's  Uebersetxung  nach  dem 
Grundtexte  durchgesehen.  TUbing.  1830. 
8to. 

Lisco,  F.  G.  Die  Bibel  nach  der  Ueber- 
setzuug.  Dr.  Martin  Ludie^s:  Berl.  1844. 
3  Tols.  crown  8vo.— Contains  mueh  useful 
information. 

De  Wette,  W.  M.  L.  Die  Heil.  Schrifr.  des 
A.  u.  M.  T.  ilbersetst  Heidelb.  8id  edit 
8  vols.  8to. 

CoTsrdale,  MUes.  Biblia,  the  Bible,  diat 
is  tbo  Holt  Soristnra  of  the  Olde  and  Mtit 
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Testament,  faithfully  and  tndjr  Translated  laaon,witliaConime&ftaiyaadCiitiealNolti. 

oat  of  Donche  and   Latjn  into  English.  Lond.  1810^1810.    6  toIs.  4to. 

FranUbrt  (f ),  1G35.    Folio.  D'Ojly  and  Mant    The  BiUe,  with  Kotei^ 

.     The  Byble,  lliat  is  the  Ezplanatoiy  and  Praotioal,  taken  ftom  Ams 

Holje  Scnptnrs  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testa*  most  eminent  Writers  of  the  Chnrdi  of 

ments,   faythfully  Translated   in   Englysh,  England.    OzL  1817.    8  toIs.  4to 

and  newly  Ooersene  and  Cotreete.     1537.  Boothroyd.     A  New  Family  Bible  and 

— *^-*— •    The  H.  8.  of  the  Olde  Improred  Version,  with  Notes,  Critical  and 

and  Newe  Testaments,  with  tiie  Apoeripha,  Explanatory,  and PraetioalBefleetions on eadt 

faithfully  Translated  from  the  Hebrae  and  Chapter.  Pontefraet,  181S— 1823.  8Tob.4to. 

Oreke.     Lond.  Bagster.    2nd  modem  edi-  Scott,  T.    The  Bible,  with  Original  NotM, 

iion.  Practical  Obserrations,  and  copions  Maxginsl 

Matthew,  T.  (alias  Bogers).    The  Bible,  Beferences.  Lond.  1822, 5lh edit  6  Tols.4to. 

which  is  Uie  Holy  Bcriptare,  in  which  are  Townsend,  O.    The  Holy  Bible,  arranged 

eontayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order,  with 

tniely  and  porely  Translated  into  Englysh.  copious  Notes.    Lond.  1886.    4  toIs.  Siwoi 

Antwp.  (?),  1037.    Folio. — The  basis  of  all  Comprehensive  Bible;   containing  abora 

subsequent  editions.  4000  Notes  illnstratiTe  of  the  Text,  with  fte- 

TaTcrner,  B.     The  Most  Sacred  Bible,  fatory  and  other  Matter,  Indeies,  TableSt 

Translated  into  Englysh  and  newly  Becog-  &c.,  in  Tarious  Sites.    Lond.  Bagster. 

nised.    Lond.  1538.    Folio.  The  Pictorial  Bible;  being  the  O.  and 

Cranmer.    The  Byble  in  Englysohe.  '  Fy*  N.  T.  according  to  the  Authorised  Ycrsioin, 

nisshed  in  Apryll,  1540.'  Lond.  1540.    FoL  illustrated  with  many  Hundred  Wood-enta 

The  first  of  Cranmei^s.  and  Original  Notes.    Lond.  Knight    8  vols. 

■  .    The  Bible  in  Englishe ;  the  small  folio. 

Tranalaciou  that  is  appointed  to  be  Bede  in  WeUbeloTed.     The  Holy  Bible;  a  New 

Churches.    1549.    4to.  Translation,    with    Introduetoiy   Bemaiks. 

Tunstal.    The  Byble  in  Englysohe.   '  Fy-  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  Prae- 

nyshed  in  Nouember,  Anno  15^ ;  not  Pub-  tical  Beflections,  designed  principally  for  the 

lished  till  1541.'    Orerseen  and  Perused  at  nse  of  Families.    Part  i..  The  Pentafeench. 

Henry's  Command,  by  Tunstal  and  Heath.  Part  ilL,  Job,  the  Psalms,  ProTcrbs,  Eedeei- 

Lond.  1541.    Folio.  tstes,  and  Solomon's  Song.    Lond.  1638. 

Generan.     The  Bible  and  Holy  Scrip-  The  Miniature  Quarto  Bible ;  containing 

tures ;  the  first  GencTan,  the  first  in  Soman  the  Authorised  Text,  Introductory  Pisscrt»- 

Letters,  and  the  first  Bible  in  Verses.    Gen.  tions.  Explanatory  Notes,  with  Historical  and 

1560.    4to.  other  Aids,  and  a  Scriptural  Atlaa.    Land. 

Parker.    The  Holle  Bible,,  conteyning  the  Bagster. 
Olde  Testament  and  the  Newe. — ^The  Ist  Treasury  Bible;  containing  the  Authorised 
edit  of  Parker's,  with  143  Cuts  and  Engrav-  Version  interleaTcd  with  a  Treasury  of  Pa- 
lo^; *The  Bishops'  Bible.'    1561.    Folio,  rallel  Passages,  Explanatory  and  Historical 

Jamesy  King.  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyn-  Notes,  a  connecting  History  of  the  Jews  to  the 
log  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  newly  .  BirthofJe8usChri8t,TablesofCoins,Weigfats, 
Translated  out  of  the  Originall  Tongues ;  and  Measures,  with  Maps,  5go.  Lond,  Bag- 
and  with  the  former  Translatious  diligently  ster.  1  pocket  toI.  Sto. 
Compared  and  Berised,  by  his  Mi^cstie's  A  New  Translation  of  the  S.S.,  with  Notes, 
Specioll  Commandment  Appointed  to  be  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Bct.  D.  A. 
Bead  in  Churches.  Imprinted  at  London  de  Sola,  Minister  to  the  Congregation  of 
by  Ilobert  Barker,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews ;  S.  L.  Lin- 
Excellent  Migestie,  Anno  Bomioi  1611.—  denthal ;  and  the  BeY.  M.  J.  Baphall,  Head- 
The  first  edition  of  our  present  Version.  master  of  the  Hebrew  National  School,  Bir- 

Brett,  T.     Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  mingham.    VoL  L,  The  Book  of  Ooiess. 

Versions  of  the  Bible.    Lond.  1760.  Wat-  Lond.  Bagster.    8to. 

son's  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.    1785.    8to.  The  Bible  of  etery  Land ;  or,  ft  History, 

Doway.    The  Holy  Bible  Translated  into  Critical  and  Philological,  of  all  the  Ijan- 

English  out  of  the  Authentic  Latin,  conferred  guoges  and  Dialects  of  the  S.  S. ;  with  Spe- 

with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions,  citnen  Portions  in  their  own  Charaotera,  and 

in  diyers  Languages,  by  the  English  College  Intelligence  illustratite  of  their  Distributioa 

of  Doway.    Doway,  1609, 1610.   2  vols.  4to.  and  Results.     Lond.  Bagster. 

Baskenrille.   The  Bible,  with  AnnoUtions.  Bellamy,  J.   The  Holy  Bible  newly  Trans- 
Binning.  1769.    Folio.  lated  from  the  Original  Hebrew,  with  Notea^ 

Geddes,  A.    The  Holy  Bible  Translated  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Lond.  1818^1831. 

fjrom  Correct  Texta  of  the  Originals,  with  Va-  4to. 

zions  Beadings,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Cri*  Williams,  F.     The  Cottage  Bible  and  Fa- 

Uoal  Bemaifcs.    Lond.  1792.    8  vols.  4to.  mUy  Expositor,  with  Practical  BefleetioBa 

Clarke,  A.    The  Bible,  printed  from  the  and  ExplanatoiT  Notes,  Loiid.]82&— ISST* 

mopt  Oonaot  Copies  of  the  Authorised  Trans-  8  Tols.  Sto, 
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Hie  Holj  Bible;  oontaining  the  Aotho- 
riied  Yenion,  with  many  Thousand  Emen- 
dationB,  illostrated  with  Maps  and  Tables. 
Lond.  Bardett,  1841.    d2mo,  &o. 

Matthew  and  Mark — sprinted  <as  written 
by  the  Evangelists/  with  Marginal  Notes, 
stitched  together  and  separately.  Hamb. 
1024. — The  earliest  printed  portions  of  the 
Bible  in  English. 

Tyndale,  W.  The  N.  T.  with  Glosses  and 
a  Prologue.  Only  one  fragment  remains,  and 
that  not  discoTered  till  1884.  Worms,  1524. 
4to. 

^  The  New  Testament  dyly- 
gently  Corrected  and  Compared  with  the 
Greke.    Antwp.  1534.     12mo. 

Wiclif,  J.  The  N.  T.  Translated  out  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  His- 
tory of  the  several  Translations  of  the  H.  B. 
and  N.T.  into  English,  by  J.  Lewis.  Lond. 
1731.    FoUo. 

■.  The  N.  T.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  in  the  Tear  1380;  edited  by  H.  H. 
Baber.     Lond.  1810.    4to. 

The  New  Testament  in  English,  from  the 
earliest  known  Translation.  In  Black  Let- 
ter.    Lond.  Piekering.     Small  4to. 

Cheke,  Sir  John.  The  Gospel  aoeording 
to  St.  Matthew,  and  part  of  Mark.  With  an 
Introduction  by  James  Goodwin,  B.D.  Lond. 
Pickering.     Svo. 

Whiston,  W.  Primitive  New  Testament, 
Translated  into  English.    Lond.  17401.   Bvo. 

Wakefield,  G.  A  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament    Lond.  1705.    2  vols.  Svo. 

— -*.  A  Translation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  with  Notes.  Lond.  1782.  4to. 

Sharpe,  S.  The  N.  T.  Translated  from 
Griesbach's  Text  Loud.  1844.  2nd  edit 
lOmo. 

The  N.  T.  in  the  Common  Version,  con- 
formed to  Griesbaoh's  Greek  Text  Boston 
(U.  S.),  1830,  8rd  edit.    8vo. 

A  Layman.  The  New  Testament  revised 
from  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the  aid  of 
other  Translations,  and  made  conformable 
to  the  Greek  Text  of  J.  J.  Griesbaeh.  Lond. 
Pickering,  1840.    Svo 

Scarlett,  N.  A  Translation  of  ihe  N.  T. 
from  the  Greek,  with  Notes.  Lond.l70S.  Svo. 

The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Ver- 
sion, upon  the  Basis  of  Abp.  Newcome's  New 
Translation,  with  a  Corrected  Text  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  Lond.  1817,  4th 
edit    2  vols.  Svo. 

Nares,  Dr.    Remarks  on  the  Version  of 
the  N.  T.  lately  edited  by  the  Unitarians 
Load.  1814,  2ud  edit    8ro. 


BenneU,  T.  ('A  Student  in  Divinity*); 
Anbiadversions  on  the  Unitarian  TransU* 
tion.    Lond.  ISll.    8vo 

Laurence,  Abp.  Critical  Reflections.  Lond. 
ISll.    Svo. 

Lewis,  J.  History  of  the  Translations  of 
the  Bible  into  English.    Lond.  1818.    8vo. 

Johnson,  A.  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  several  English  Translations  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  Opposition  they  met  with  from 
the  Church  of  Bome.    Lond.  1730.    Svo. 

Llewellyn.  An  Historical  Account  of  tlie 
British  or  Welsh  Versions  and  Editions  of 
the  Bible.     Lond.  1763.    Svo. 

Newcome,  Abp.  Historical  Viev  of  the 
English  Bible  Translations,  the  Expediency 
of  Bevising  by  Authority  our  present  Trans- 
lation, and  the  Means  of  executing  such  a 
Bevision.    Dub.  1792.    Svo. 

Cotton,  H.  A  List  of  the  Editions  of  the 
Bible,  and  Parts  thereof,  in  English,  from 
the  Year  1600  to  1820 :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and 
Biographical  Descriptions.   Oxf.  1821.  Svo. 

Anderson,  C.  The  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible.    Lond.  Pickering,  1845.    2  vols.  Svo. 

Marsh,  Bp.  A  History  of  the  Translations 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica.   Lond.  1812.    Svo. 

Thomson,  W.  A.,  and  Orme,  W.  A.  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Perth,  1S15. 
Svo. 

Tnrton,  T.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bi- 
ble considered.  Lond.  1834    2nd  edit  Svo. 

Burges,  Sir  J.  B.  Reasons  in  favour  of 
a'  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Lond.  1819.    Svo. 

Scholefield,  J.  Hints  for  an  Improved 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.     Camb.  1882.  8vo. 

Hurwitz,  H.  Vindioiee  Hebraice,  or  a 
Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  occa- 
sioned by  the  Attacks  and  InnovaUons  of 
J.  Bellamy.     Lond.  1820.    Svo. 

Ward,  T.  The  ErraU  of  the  Protestant 
Bible.    Dub.  1807.    4to. 

Grier,  T.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata 
of  the  Prot  Bible.     Dub.  1S12.    4to. 

Hamilton,  G.  Observations  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible.    Dub.  1826.    Svo. 

Henderson,  E.  Biblical  Researches.  Lond. 
1S26. 

Hinds,  S.  Scripture  and  the  Authorised 
Version.    Lond.  Fellowes.    Svo 

Lamennais.  Les  Evangiles;  TraduetiOa 
Nouvelle,  &o.    Paris,  1846,  3rd  edit    12mo. 
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Slehhom,  J.  O.  Einleitong  in  die  Apok. 
Behfifken  des  A.  T.    Leips.  1705.    8ro. 

Xleaker.  Die  Apokx^pfaen  dei  N.  T. 
H«mb.  1798.    0  Tols.  12mo. 

Wileon,  0.  The  Booki  of  the  Apoexyphe, 
with  CriUeal  end  Hiitorioal  Obeerratioiit. 
Edinb.  1801.    8to. 

Cotton,  H.  The  Five  Books  of  Heeea- 
beea  in  En^iiih,  with  Notes  and  IQnstrationi. 
Ozf.  1832.    8to. 

Fabricii,  J.  A.  Codex  Psendepigrtphns 
Yet.  Test  Hemb.  1741,  sind  edit.  2  toIi. 
8to. 

.    Codex  ApoorTphuB  Nov. 
Test    Hamb.  1708.    2  vols.  12nio. 

Thilot  J.  C.  Codex  Apoorj.  N.  T.,  Notis 
et  Pxolegomenis  iUoitratas.  Lips.  1832. 
8to. 

Hone,  W.    The  Apociyphal  N.  T.;  being 


all  the  Gospels,  &e.,  with  Piefaoes  Mid  Ta» 
bles.    Lond.  1821,  2nd  edit    8to. 

Arnold,  B.  A  Critical  Commentaiy  on 
sneh  Books  of  the  Apoc.  as  are  appointed  to 
be  read  in  Choiehes.     Lond.  1700.     Folio. 

Apel,  H.  E.  Libri  V.  T.  Apocryphi  Gnece. 
Lips.  1887.    8to. 

Gnttmann,  M.  Die  Apok.  d.  A.  T.  anik 
Nene  abers.  n.  eriaut    Altona,  1841.   8to. 

Laurence,  B.  The  Book  of  Enoch.  Oz£ 
1833,  2nd  edit     8ro. 

Of  erton,  J.  Enquiry  into  the  Truth  and 
Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Lond.  1822. 
8to. 

Gorham,  G.  C.  A  Statement  on  the  Cir- 
culation of  the  Apoc  Books.  Lond.  1825. 
8to. 

Van  Ess,  L.  Two  Letters  to  the  Bct.  C. 
Gotham  on  his  Statement  Lond.  1628.  8to. 


CRITICAL  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  THB  SACRED 

SCRIPTURES. 


Oollyer,  D.  The  Sacred  Interpreter ;  or, 
a  Practical  Introduction  towards  a  benefloisl 
Beading  and  thorough  Understanding  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  Lond.  1748,  2  Tols.  8vo ;  Oxf. 
1815,  2  Tols.  8to. 

Franoke,  A.  H.  llanduotio  ad  Leot  S.  S. 
HsIb,  1693.  12mo. — ^Translated  into  En- 
glish by  WiUiam  Jacques,  under  the  title  of 
A  Guide  to  the  Beading  and  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.    I^md.  1815.    8to. 

if  amilton,  G.  A  General  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Uie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  a 
Critieal  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ver- 
sions of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrases.  Dub.  1818.  8vo. 

Lamy,  B.  Apparatus  Biblicus,  translated 
by Bundy.  Lond.  1723,4to;  1728,2 vols.  8to. 

BuUer,  C.  Hone  Biblics ;  being  a  con- 
neeted  Series  of  Notes  on  the  Text  and  Lite- 
rarr  Hiitory  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  on  the  Books  accounted 
Sacred  by  Mahometans,  Hindus,  Parsees, 
Chinese,  and  ScandinaTiana.  Lond.  1807 — 
1812.    2  Tols.  8to. 

Glaire,  J.  B.  Introduction  Historique  et 
Critique  aux  Livres  de  TAncien  et  du  Nou* 
▼eau  Testament  Paris,  1839.  4  vols.  8to. 

Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Beading  of  the  H.  S.  Camb. 
1770..Watsan*a  Tracte,  Vol.  iu.    8yo. 

Conybeare,  W.  D.  Lectures  on  the  Bible. 
Lond.  1834.     12mo. 

Biekersteth,  E.  A  Scripture  Help,  de- 
signed to  assist  in  Beading  the  Bible  proflt- 
ably.    London.    Numerous  edits. 

Home,  T.  H.  An  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  H.  S.  A 
new  edit,  rcTised  and  corrected.  Lond.  1839. 
5  Tols.  8vo, 


Home,  T.  H.  Coropendioua  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.    New  edit,  12mo. 

Scholi,  J.  M.  A.  Einleitung  in  die  H. 
Sehrilken  des  A.  u.  N.T.  K51n,  1846.  4 
Tols.  8to. — Translated  in  'The  Library  of 
Christian  Literature.' 

Tomline,  Bp.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  Lond.  Longman.  20th 
edit  8to. 

Gray,  B.  A  Key  to  the  0.  T.  and  AMcry- 
pha ;  or,  an  Account  of  their  several  Books 
and  Authors,  and  of  the  Time  in  which  they 
were  respectiTely  written.  Lond.  1790.  Sto. 
6th  edit,  1805.     8vo. 

Eichhom,  J.  G.  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T. 
G5tt  1820—1824.    0  toIs.  8?o. 

.    Einleitung  in  das  N.  T. 
Leips.  1804—1827.    7  toIs.  8to. 

Jahn,  J.  EiDleitnng  in  die  gotd.  Btteher 
dee  A.  B.    Wien.  1802.    8  toIs.  Bro. 

De  Wette,  W.  H.  L.  Lehrbnoh  der  His- 
toriach-Kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  Kano- 
nisohen  u.  Apok.  Bacher  des  N.  T.  Berl. 
1840,  &th  edit  8fo.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  Theodore  Parker.  Lond.  Chapman.  3 
▼ols.  8to. 

Havemiek,  H.  A.  C.  Handbneh  der  Hi»- 
toriach-Kritiachen  Einleitung  in  daa  Alte 
Teatam.    Eriang.  1 838—1 844.    3  Tola.  8to. 

Herbat,  J.  G.  Hiator^Krit  Einleitung  in 
die  BchriftenA.T.  Carlsrahe,  1840—1842. 
4  Tols.  8to.    Lond.  Nutt 

Hengstenberg.  Beitrage  sur  Einleit  ins 
A.  T.  2  u.  3  Bd.  Unterauchungen  aber  die 
Authentic  des  Pentateuehs.  Beri.  1638, 
1839.     8vo. 

Uarwood,  E.  A  New  Inirodaetlon  to  the 
Stndy  and  Know]e<l gc  of  the  N.  T-  Lond. 
1707-17TJ.    JJvuUdvQ. 
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Perej,  T.  A  Key  to  the  N.  T.,  giying  an 
Aooonnt  of  their  several  BookSi  &o.  Lond. 
12ino.  Yarioas  edits. 

Michaelis,  J.  D.  Einleitong  in  d.  gottL 
Sohriften  des  A.  Bundes. 

.  Einleitong.  in  d.  gottl. 
Sohriften  des  N.  Baudes.  1788.  2  bde.  4to. 
Translated  by  Bp.  Marsh,  with  Notes,  Expla- 
natory and  Supplemental,  and  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Three 
First  Gospels.  Camb.  1703—1801.  7  vols. 
8vo. 

Davidson,  S.  An  Introdaotion  to  the  Study 
of  the  N.  T.    Lond.  Bagster  &  Son. 

Hng,  J.  L.  Einleitong  in  d.  Schriften  des 
N.  T.  Stottgart,  1847,  4th  edit  2  vols.  8yo. 
Translated,  in  an  Introduction  to  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  N.  T.,  by  Wait.     Lond.  1827. 


2  vols.  8to.  Also  by  D.  Fo8diek»  Andbver 
(U.  S.),  1836.    8to. 

Cooke,  J.  Jnqoiiy  into  the  Books  of  the 
N.  T.    Edinb.  1821.    8vo. 

Credner,  K.  A.  Einleitong  in  das  N.  T. 
First  part    Halle,  1836. 

.     Das    N.  T.   nach  Zweck 

Urspmng,  o.  Inhalt  Oiessen,  1841—1843. 
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